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PRIHTBD     BT     BIOHABD      CLAT, 

BRBAD  STBBBT  HILL. 


PREFACE. 


Oh  sabmitting  to  the  Subscribers  the  Nnn?H  Voluhe  of  a  Magazine  over  which  he  was 
suddenly  and  nnexpectedlj  called  upon  to  preside,  and  which,  under  the  able  management  of 
bis  talented  predecessor,  had  attained  to  a  firm  standing  in  our  periodical  literature,  the  present 

of  uneasiness,  lest  what  had  been  so  auspiciously  begun, 
snt,  lose  somewhat  of  its  hold  upon  the  goodwill  of  its 
tion  of  the  Magazine  is  at  all  to  be  taken  as  a  test,  such 
[.  Indeed,  it  will  be  evident  that  no  organic  changes  have 
£  at  all  calculated  to  give  alarm  as  to  the  stability  of  those 
I  originally  founded,  and  by  the  advocacy  of  which  alone  it 


stablished  favourites  are,  almost  without  an  exception,  still 
;en  from  time  to  time  enriched  by  new  and  talented 
duction  of  topics  such  as  "Penal  Economy,**  "Juvenile 
le  be  different  opinions  among  our  numerous  subscribers, 
quiries,  in  times  like  these,  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable, 
^rtunate.  But  as  it  must  be  evident  to  all  alike  that  no 
rved  by  their  introduction,  that  the  sole  object  is  to  throw 
society,  to  interest  all  in  the  good  work  of  social  progress, 
in  they  can  only  serve  to  render  our  Journal  more  valuable 
jr  from  this  opinion  we  would  however  remark,  that  it 
s  should  form  a  prominent  feature,  or  intrench  too  far  upon 
which,  with  the  infusion  of  a  high  moral  and  religious 
s  London  Magazine  its  high  and  honourable  position. 
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BRITTANY,  NEAR  DOL. 

We  hare  selected  this  subject,  chiefly  as  an  ad- 
iniraWe  spedmen  of  the  works  of  the  academician, 
Stanfield. 

A  nilnoas  old  windmill  on  a  rising  ground,  a  level 
expanse  of  coast,  with  here  and  there  some  bolder 
eminence  to  relieve  its  flatness,  a  bridge,  a  spire, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  Atlantic ; — such  are  the 
simple  objects  from  which  this  admirable  ai-tist  has 
wrought  out  the  composition  before  us.  It  is  redo- 
lent of  the  breadth  and  lustre  of  open  daylight,  and 
the  fresh  movement  of  a  breezy  seaside  sky  is  very 
finely  conveyed.  The  still,  hazy  grey  of  the  back- 
ground is  full  of  feeling,  and  tlie  handling  of  the  old 
mill  and  the  few  and  sim[de  objects  in  the  foreground 
is  absolutely  magical.  It  is  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind, 
and  shows  how  art  can  transmute  to  gold  materials 
the  most  ordinary  and  even  unpromising. 

Within  the  scope  of  the  landscape  are  the  towns  of 
Dd  and  St.  Malo.  There  is  little  to  notice  in  the 
former  place  save  its  large  Gothic  cathedral.  Con- 
spicuous in  the  view  is  the  conical  hOl  called  Mount 
Del, — a  place  invested  with  aU  the  superstition 
peculiar  to  this  seduded,  old-world  comer  of  Brittany, 
the  Cornwall  of  Erance.  It  was  visited,  like  St. 
Michael's  in  Cornwall  and  St.  Michael's  in  Normandy, 
by  the  "  First  Knight,"  and,  as  the  monks  of  Mount 
Sinai  show  the  footprints  of  Mahomet's  camel  in  the 
rock,  so  do  the  Dolais  point  out  that  of  their  re- 
nowned saint.  St.  Malo  is  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  Its  cod-fisheiy  is  extensive,  and  it  is 
SHid  that  the  cod  prepared  by  the  Malouins  has  an 
M^xiowledged  superiority  over  that  prepared  in 
England.  It  is  memon^  as  the  port  from  which 
Jacques  Caitier,  the  discoverer  of  Newfoundland  and 
Canada,  sailed  upon  his  different  cx^ieditions,  and 
the  establishment  of  this  fishery  was  one  of  the  ear- 
Hesfc  advantages  reaped  by  this  bold  adventurer. 
Those  days  of  early  enterprise  were  the  great  days  of 
St.  Mab ;  and  the  chronicles  of  Haylukt  and  Purchas 
are  foil  of  the  picturesque  details  of  those  romantic 
opeditions.  Besides  this  staple  fishery,  the  Malouins 
have  others  of  whale,  mackerels,  and  oysters,  in  the 
great  road  of  Caucale,  off  the  town.  Every  Parisian 
epicure  has  dined  at  the  *'  Rocher  de  Cuncale^* 

When  these  profitable  occupations  are  cut  off  by 
war,  the  Malouins,  who  have  always  been  enterprising 
nacfaants  and  bold  and  hardy  sailors,  turn  their  trading 
vessel  into  armed  cruisers,  and  indemnify  themselves 
by  the  practice  of  privateering.  As  privateers,  they 
have  always  been  distinguished  for  their  peculiar 
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daring  and  success;  and,  proud  of  their  traditional 
prowess,  when  hailed  at  sea,  were  never  accustomed 
to  reply,  "We  are  French,"  but  only— "  ^<?  are 
Malouin"  They  have  always  defended  themselves 
vigorously  against  the  English,  who  have  often  bom- 
barded the  town,  but  have  sustamed  more  than  one 
repulse.  In  1758  they  made  two  descents;  but  the 
troops  were  compelled  to  re-embark,  after  a  loss  of 
three  thousand  men  and  seven  hundred  prisoners, — 
the  Malouins  losing  but  four  hundred  men,  killed  and 
wounded. 

Such  are  the  people  of  St.  Malo, — stem,  hardy,  and 
nursed  in  the  spirit  of  emprise  by  calamity  and  per- 
secution. Originally  driven  from  the  land  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Normans,  they  took  refuge  among 
their  sea-beat  rocks,  where  they  greiir  up  strong  and 
self-dependent,  and,  like  the  Venetians,  became 
known  for  their  wide-spread  commerce  and  their 
adventuroxis  merchants  and  travellers.  There  is 
something  in  the  aspect  of  the  place  which  strikingly 
harmonizes  with  the  moral  characteristics  of  its  popu- 
lation. It  is  coldly  and  sternly  picturesque,  and 
abnost  isolated — ^built  upon  a  rock  projecting  into  the 
sea,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway. 
The  island  is  sheltered  by  some  dark-coloured  rocks, 
which  render  the  fortifications  on  this  side  inaccessible 
to  the  enemy.  The  strong  castle  and  bristling  towers 
which  defend  the  walls  are  grand  and  striking  in  effect. 
The  whole  place  looks  like  the  cradle  of  a  bold  and 
independent  race  of  seamen,  whose  isolation  from  the 
world  maintains  their  energetic  qualities  and  their 
ancient  superstitious  alike  untouched  by  modem 
influences.  *  For,  as  Leitch  Ritchie  observes  in  his 
Travelling  Sketches  on  the  Sea-coasts  of  France, 
"  a  thousand  odd  superstitions  still  prevail  among  the 
Bas  Bretops.  When  a  sick  man  is  about  to  die,  a 
funeral  car  is  sure  to  be  seen  approaching  the  house, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  driven  by  skeletons ; 
or  if  the  cortege  is  not  seen,  the  wheels,  at  least,  are 
heard,  and  the  terrified  listeners  hide  their  faces  in 
their  hands  till  the  unearthly  show  has  passed. 
Certain  dwarfs,  one  foot  high,  are  supposed  to  in- 
habit the  earth  under  the  Chateau  Morlaix,  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  treasures  it  contains."  The 
same  ideas  are  still  current  on  the  opposite  coast,  in 
those  parts  of  Wales  which  are  the  seat  of  old  tra- 
ditions. There,  too,  we  find  the  enchanted  cave  of 
Merlin,  and  the  spell-boimd  treasures  concealed  among 
the  rocks.  Doubtless  all  these  superstitions  took  their 
rise  from  some  common  origin. 

St.  Malo  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished 
characters,  among  whom  the  late  Ren^  de  Chateau- 
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briand,  the  author  of  "Atala"  and  the  "Genie  de 
Christianisme,"  is  the  best  known  to  fame.  His  me- 
moirs have  been  recently  published,  and  are  full  of 
stirring  interest :  we  counsel  all  our  readers  to  peruse 
them.  Chateaubriand  was  at  Paris  in  1789 ;  he  .was 
present  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastile.  With  the 
revolutionary  fervour  that  carried  away  so  many 
youthful  minds,  he  hoisted  the  tri-coloured  cockade ; 
but  the  sight  of  the  bloody  heads  of  Foulon  and 
Berthier,  borne  past  his  window  by  the  infuriated 
populace,  somewhat  changed  his  political  dispositions. 
He  determined  on  leaving  for  a  while  his  native  land, 
and  embarked  at  St.  Malo  for  America,  where  he  fell 
in  with  Washington.  He  afterwards  became  a  royalist. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  his  further  career, 
the  outlines  of  which  are  besides  pretty  generally 
known,  and  of  which  the  details  are  minutely  recorded 
in  his  Autobiography.  He  was  buried,  with  every 
mark  of  honour  from  his  townsmen,  in  a  romantic 
spot  near  the  place  of  his  nativity,  overlooking  tlic 
wide  expanse  of  ocean, — a  resting-place  for  his  remains 
which  he  had  himself  selected,  with  something  of  that 
romantic  feeling  which  runs  through  "  Atah"  and  the 
rest  of  his  productions. 


AN   HISTORICAL   PILGRIMAGE   TO  ST. 
GERMAINS  EN  LAYE, 

AKD   A  PEEP  INTO  A  FRENCH  PRISON. 


BT    AQMBS  STBICKLAMD. 


The  gratifying  interest  with  which  my  simple 
details  of  Two  Hours  in  a  Prison  have  been  received, 
not  only  by  those  true  philanthropists  who  labour  in 
the  high  vocation  of  Christian  civilization,  but  by  the 
public  in  general,  inclines  me  to  hope  that  my  re- 
miniscences of  the  only  penal  institution  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  during  a  brief  sojourn  in 
France  may  be  equally  acceptable.  The  institution 
to  which  I  allude  was  the  military  penitentiary  at  St. 
Germains  en  Laye,  an  establishment  guarded  with 
jealous  cai*e  from  the  curiosity  of  strangers  by  the  late 
government  of  France.  Now,  although  curiosity  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  peculiar  attributes  of  my 
sex,  I  can  honestly  declare  that  I  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  see  anything  connected  with  a  department 
\ihich  I  scarcely  imagined  could  be  of  a  nature  to 
interest  ladies.  My  motives  in  desiring  to  obtain 
admittance  within  the  walls  of  that  now  desecrated 
abode  of  royalty,  the  chateau  of  St.  Germains,  were 
simply  for  the  purposes  of  liistorical  research.  I  was 
engaged  in  writing  the  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice  of 
Modena,  the  consort  of  James  II.,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  acquaint  myself  not  only  with  the  rich  collection  of 
inedited  Stuart  papers  in  the  secret  archives  of  France, 
but  with  the  localities  of  the  royal  asylum,  where  she 
spent  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  existence,  in  order  to 
perform  the  duty  of  a  faithful  biographer  by  giving 
the  reader  dear  views  both  of  the  events  by  which 


those  years  were  marked,  and  the  scenes  where  they 
occurred.  It  was  for  this  purpose,  and  to  collect 
materials  for  the  French  portion  of  the  life  of  Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots,  that  my  sister  and  myself  undertook 
our  historical  pilgrimage  to  St.  Germains,  in  the  spring 
of  1844. 

We  embarked  at  Southampton  with  our  maid  in 
the  Lady  Saumarez  steam-boat,  on  a  lovely  April 
evening,  a  full  moon  flinging  a  long  line  of  I'adiance 
over  the  waters  of  the  picturesque  bay  as  we  left  the 
shore.  At  nine  the  next  morning,  when  we  came  on 
deck,  we  saw  the  bold  oliiFs  of  Normandy  stretched 
like  a  wall  before  us.  At  eleven,  we  arrived  at  the 
quay  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  set  foot  for  the  first 
time  on  foreign  land,  three  errant  damsels,  each  en- 
cumbered with  thrice  the  quantum  of  baggage  ex- 
pedient to  bring  to  a  country  where  the  fiuhions 
and  manufactures  of  our  own  are  held  in  little 
esteem.  I  wish  some  of  the  free-trade  orators  could 
have  witnessed  the  irrepressible  indications  of  this 
national  feeling  betrayed  by  the  douaniers,  them- 
selves, whose  business  it  is  to  attach  an  exaggerated 
value  to  every  article  of  foreign  produce,  during  that 
painfully  interesting  process  to  lady  travellen,  the 
scrutiny  of  trunks  and  bandboxes.  What  a  rich 
commentary  on  the  good  to  be  anticipated  from  that 
measure  it  was  to  watch  the  telegraphic  shrugs  and 
signs  vidth  which  they  silently  communicated  thdr 
disapprobation  of  the  materials  of  every  dress  and 
shawl  they  drew  forth  and  unfolded !  But  when  the 
unpacker  opened  the  box  containing  our  neat  new 
straw  cottage-bonnets,  trimmed  with  white  satin 
ribbons,  he  could  not  refrain  from  holding  them  up  to 
general  observation  with  the  sarcastic  exclama^on, 
"  Foila  deux  chapeauw  de  Loiidres ! "  Whereupon 
every  Frenchman  present  directed  a  critical  gbjice 
towards  the  luckless  bonnets,  elevated  his  shoulders 
and  cyc-brows,  and  with  difficulty  repressed  the  utter- 
ance of  the  contemptuous  interjection  "  Bah !  "  i 

This  scoruful  review  of  our  miscellaneous  articles  ' 
was,  however,  followed  by  certain  seizures,  for  the  sake 
of  extorting  the  penalties  to  which  inexperienced  lady  , 
travellers  become  liable.  The  worst  of  the  matter  was, 
they  detained  us  and  our  luggage,  in  their  inodorous 
town  of  Havre  till  the  next  morning,  before  they 
would  let  us  know  the  amount  of  the  damage.  In 
consequence  of  this  annoying  delay,  we  were  com. 
pelled  to  make  our  voyage  up  the  Seine  to  Kouen  on 
the  Good  Friday  morning,  April  6th.  It  was  a  day  of 
alternate  sunshine  and  showers,  with  occasional  snow- 
storms and  pelting  of  hail ;  but  the  intense  interest 
with  which  we  regarded  the  scenery  along  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  induced  me  to  keep  the  deck. 

A  courteous  old  antiquarian  Abb^  proved  a  useful 
and  intelligent  compagnon  du  voffage^  by  telling  us  tke 
names  of  the  ruined  castles,  monasteries,  and  pic- 
turesque Norman  villages  as  we  pro(>ceded.  When 
we  approached  Kouen,  he  pointed  with  no  slight 
feeling  of  national  pride  to  the  stalely  towers  o#  N6tre 
Dame  and  St.  Ouen,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  our  act- 
miration  as  our  vessel  glided  majestically  towards  the 
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quay,  and  the  antique  town,  with  its  venerable  spires, 
WaatiM  bridges,  fHctnresque  hills,  and  trees,  inter- 
sposed  with  shipping,  rose  before  us  and  about  us, 
as  it  were ;  for  we  appeared  as  if  suddenly  placed  in 
the  foreground  of  a  grand  architectural  and  maritime 
panorama. 

We  entered  Bouen  in  the  style  of  conquerors,  the 
Harre  band,  which  had  accompanied  us,  playing 
"Rule  Britannia"  on  their  cracked  fiddles  and 
squeaking  fifes,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  liberal 
liigesa  from  the  English  passengers  by  this  appeal  to 
oar  national  pride.  It  was  richly  worth  a  frano  to 
Bake  our  entrance  into  the  old  Norman  capital, 
which  l^aliy  owed  obedience  to  the  royal  represents- 
ixwt  of  the  race  of  Bollo,  (our  queen,)  to  such  a 
melody ;  although,  truth  to  tell,  it  scarcely  sounded 
Ifte  the  same  air  as  when  played  by  English  musi- 
dtns,  who,  feeling  the  inspiration  of  e^ery  note, 
always  play  eom  amore.  Our  sly  meisieun  of  the 
Harre  corps  wnmeale  performed  **  Rule  Britannia" 
to  iatler  British  passengers  for  the  lucre  of  gain, 
awl  played  it,  like  the  sorry  fellows  they  were,  very 
rilely. 

The  details  of  our  perambulations  among  the  his- 
torieal  antiqaititi  of  Rouen  would  exceed  my  present 
louts.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  proceeded  by  railroad 
to  Paris  the  following  afternoon,  and  after  resting  two 
nights  there  we  started  for  St.  Germuins  by  the  eleven 
o'clock  train  on  the  Easter  Monday,  and  in  due  time 
arared  at  the  terminus  at  Ohatou  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  town,  the  railroad  not  extending  any 
Cuthtf  at  that  time. 

On  tearing  the  railroad  carriage  we  said  we  would 
proceed  to  St.  Qermains  in  a  petite  voiture,  or  fly.  No 
•ooaer  had  we  aignified  our  intention  than  a  sturdy 
old  peasant,  in  a  blonse,  fiat  leathern  cap,  and  jack- 
boota»  aeiaed  our  carpet-bags,  and  exdairoing,  "  Allom, 
autdemee  Anfflaiue"  trotted  off  with  them  at  around 
pace.  We  followed  as  quickly  as  we  could,  supposing 
be  was  leading  the  way  to  tlie  stand  of  oarriages.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  conducted  us  to  a  viilanous  vehicle 
of  his  own,  called  a  euekoo,  a  sort  of  covered  car,  of 
the  mdeat  construction,  with  two  benches,  one  behind 
the  other,  with  old  leathern  cushions.  Haring,  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrances  from  our  maid,  stowed  our 
kggage  under  the  back  seat,  he  inrited  us  to  enter 
bis  *^J9U  cMckoOt*  with  many  laudations  of  its  comforts 
and  superior  aeoommodations.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  we  assured  him  that  we  never  travelled  in  "  a 
mtkoo,'*  and  demanded  the  $aee  de  nuU,  He  positively 
nftiaed  to  resign  them — protested  that  the  damee 
Amglmiem  always  preferred  his  carriage  to  any  other, 
and  that  if  we  would  not  go  in  it  ourselves,  he  was 
diiersiined  to  have  the  honour  of   conveying  our 

''Whatever  you  do,  never  lose  sight  of  the 
baggage  in  a  foreign  land,"  was  the  advice  a  veteran 
yeaeai  gave  me  cm  a  simihur  occasion.  Having 
aheady  had  oaiiae  to  remember  in  our  journey  from 
BoBsn  to  Paris  this  prudential  caution,  we  yielded  to 
Iba  fixM  of  etieamataiioes,  which  had  decreed  that  we 


should  cross  the  Seine  and  ascend  the  lofty  hill  of 
St.  Qermains  in  this  outlandish  equipage,  drawn  by  a 
shaggy  cart  mare,  with  wooden  harness  and  rope 
rems.  Strangers  and  pilgrims  as  we  were  in  the 
land,  what  did  it  matter  P 

My  sister  and  I  ensconced  ourselves  in  the  back 
seat ;  our  English  maid  occupied  that  by  the  side  of 
the  driver,  whose  square  face  and  broad  head  gave 
him  a  droll  likeness  to  the  portraits  of  our  Henry 
YIII.  As  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  places,  he  . 
expressed  his  glee  at  having  carried  his  point,  by 
snapping  his  fingers,  cracking  his  whip,  and  repeat- 
ing to  himself,  "  Bon^  IfOM,  bou,  bon,  tree  bon  I " 

"  If  his  bon^  bom  are  no  better  than  this  fine  French 
shandy,  they  are  not  worth  talking  so  much  about," 
was  the  aside  comment  of  our  maid  Harriet. 

An  energetic  stamp  on  the  foot-board  of  the 
cuckoo,  a  gruff  shout,  and  a  second  crack  of  the 
whip,  stimulated  the  mettle  of  the  mare  to  action ; 
she  responded  with  a  loud  neigh,  and  off  we  set, 
at  a  sort  of  scrambling  gtdlop,  >vhich  made  boards 
crack  and  irons  rattle.  We  brought  up  the  rear 
of  a  procession  consisting  of  four  rattle-trap  files, 
yellow,  blue,  and  green;  a  tandem  as  ancient  as 
the  days  of  the  Empire,  tottering  under  the  weight 
of  Parisian  cockneys,  going  to  ruralize  in  the  forest 
of  St.  Germains;  two  omnibuses,  crowded  with  a 
motley  freight  of  toubreitet  and  shopmen  in  fiie 
attire ;  Norman  bonnes,  with  caps  half  a  mile  high ; 
and  peasant  women,  with  coloured  cotton  handker- 
chiefs knotted  about  their  heads,  carrying  baskets 
of  live  chickens  and  pigeons  for  sale.  A  tldrd 
omnibus,  filled  with  grinning  men  in  blouses,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  enjoyment,  having  a  band  of  music 
on  the  top  playing  popular  airs,  and  by  general  con- 
sent, took  the  lead  of  all  the  others,  and  was  loudly 
cheered  as  it  passed.  Monsieur  le  conduetettr  hiat- 
self  was  playing  on  the  fiddle,  as  he  stood  on  the 
step  with  his  back  to  the  door,  to  the  delight  of  all 
beholders.  Four  open  carts,  loaded  with  the  far- 
famed  giant  pigs  of  Foissy,  followed  by  a  herd  of 
about  forty  more,  as  tali  as  donkies,  and  of  the 
colour  of  dirty  flannel,  brought  up  the  rear,  run- 
nmg  every  way  but  the  right,  grunting  and  squesking, 
in  clamorous  discord,  an  unwelcome  vocal  accompa- 
niment to  the  instrumental  concert  on  the  top  of  the 
onmibus. 

The  whole  thing  was  as  rich  iMid  characteristic  of 
a  French  Jele  day  as  could  well  be,  while  the  air  was 
so  fresh  and  exhilarating,  the  heavens  so  bright  and 
blue,  that  not  to  enjoy  the  adventure  was  impos- 
sible. 

Louise  de  Coligni,  who  was  destined  to  become  the 
bride  of  a  Prince  of  Orange,  made  her  first  appearance 
in  the  city  of  Amsterdam  as  a  lonely  fugitive  in  a 
butcher's  cart,  sitting  on  a  rough  plank,  that  had 
been  thrown  across  it  for  her  accommodation.  Why, 
then,  should  we  have  been  annoyed  at  entering  the 
dear  dd  Jacobite  town  of  St.  Germains  en  Laye 
in  a  ouckoo  on  a  fine  Easter  Monday,  when  eveiy 
kind  of  conveyance  was  in  requisition  ?     Many  gaily 
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dressed  demoiselles  were  compelled  to  carry  their 
own  saet  de  nuU,  and  walk  on  foot  behind  the  pigs  of 
Foissy,  covered  with  dost.  Just  as  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  a  cuckoo  was  not  to  be  despised  on 
such  an  occasion,  we  reached  the  barrier,  when  out 
darted  Monsieitr  de  V  Octroi,  like  a  spider  from  his 
web  upon  an  unwary  fly,  and,  putting  his  foot  on  the 
shaft  of  our  conveyance,  demanded  in  a  fierce  voice  if 
we.  had  any  thing  to  declare  ? 

Startled  into  forgetfulness  of  the  troublesome  cus- 
toms of  France,  we  treated  him  as  if  he  had  been  a 
douanier  who  was  desirous  of  penetrating  into  the 
mysteries  of  our  carpet  bags,  and  presented  them  and 
our  keys.  Never  was  any  surrender  more  unoour- 
teously  received,  for  it  was  self-evident  that  they  con- 
tained none  of  the  articles  that  were  subject  to  the 
municipal  exdso.^  A  vituperative  colloquy,  inter- 
larded with  much  French  swearing,  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  our  driver,  who  was,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  a  notorious  carrier  of  contraband  goods,  such 
as  bottles  of  eau  de  vie,  \e^  of  mutton,  &c.  &c., 
which,  when  stowed  among  the  straw  behind  the  back 
seat,  occasionally  passed  undeclared,  under  the  shelter 
of  such  lady  passengers  as  he  could  induce  to  enter 
his  cuckoo.  I  know  not  how  it  happened  that  the 
choleric  functionary  did  not  insist  on  turning  us  all 
out  and  searching  the  conveyance,  for  when  we  opened 
our  bags  he  cried  "Peste  !  "  with  a  ferocious  look. 
At  last,  recollecting  ourselves,  we  assured  him  **  we 
had  nothing  to  dedare,"  and  he  permitted  us  to 
proceed. 

We  took  up  our  quarters,  as  more  than  one  person 
of  our  name  and  blood  had  done  before  us,  at  the 
old  Jacobite  hotel,  "Lb  Prince  de  Galles," 
under  the  auspices  of  the  veritable  portraiture  of  the 
disinherited  heir  of  England,  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
(ieorge,  representing  him,  as  I  have  already  de- 
scribed in  my  Life  of  the  Queen  his  mother,  on 
the  one  side  the  sign  as  a  lovely  smiling  child  of 
seven  or  eight  years  oW,  on  the  other  as  a  tall,  slen- 
der youth  of  thirteen,  with  the  melancholy  expression 
of  a  true  Stuart,  so  unluckily  exaggerated  by  the  artist 
as  to  make  him  a  knight  of  the  doleful  countenance  in 
good  earnest. 

We  next  proceeded  to  call  on  our  English  friends 
in  the  Parterre,  which  is  a  terrace  of  pretty  summer 
residences, 'built  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace 
garden,  separated  from  the  town  by  lofty  iron  pali- 
sades and  gates  guarded  by  sentinels,  which  are 
always  locked  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  Par- 
terre, though  it  can  no  longer  boast  of  the  fountains, 
statues,  and  obelisks  with  which  it  was  elaborately 
adorned  in  the  days  of  the  Yalois  and  Bourbon 
sovereigns  of  France,  and  those  of  the  lat-er  tenants 
of  the  palace,  our  own  royal  Stuarts,  retains  features 
of  picturesque  and  romantic  interest.  The  long- 
drawn  allies,  embowered  with  beech  and  privet — 
the  stately  arcades  of  horse-chesnuts,  which  mingle 
with  the  forest  glades^lose  shaven  slopes,  and  lawns 
of  velvet  turf—and  the  noble  terrace  which  overhangs 
the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and  commands  a  view  of 


Paris  and  the  opposite  heights  of  Montmartre  in  tU 
distance.  Fancy  still  peoples  these  scenes  with  the 
mournful 'shadows  of  fallen  greatness— our  lucUeu 
second  James,  his  faithful  consort,  and  their  children, 
attended  and  surrounded  by  the  noble  exiles  who  had 
sacrificed  all  worldly  and  selfish  oonsideratbns  to 
share  their  evil  fortunes. 

We  were  at  first  assured  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  person,  under  the  present  ammgements,  to 
obtain  admittance  within  the  gates  of  the  chateaa. 
Fortunately,  we  had  an  influential  friend  among  the 
English  r^idents,  who,  on  explaining  that  our  object 
was  only  to  see  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  king 
and  queen  of  England,  obtained  from  the  governor 
an  order  of  admission  for  me  and  my  party  the  follow- 
ing afternoon. 

We  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  fosse,  where, 
instead  of  water,  there  are  now  gardens,  which 
form  a  green  and  flowery  garland  round  the  base- 
ment of  the  castle.  We  entered  at  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  edifice,  a  long,  dark,  gloomy  doister, 
through  which  we  were  conducted  into  Uie  central 
court.  Here  we  were  received  with  great  respect 
by  the  Commandant,  who  deputed  one  of  the  officors 
of  his  staiF  to  show  us  the  apartments  of  Jaeque% 
Deux  le  Roi,  et  la  Rcine  d'Angleterre,  and  told  him 
to  pay  us  proper  attention,  and  to  explain  every- 
thing as  fully  as  he  could. 

Although  the  recent  arrangements  of  Louis  Philippe 
had  done  more  to  sweep  away  royal  antiquities  and 
associations  than  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  storms  of  two 
revolutions,  there  is  something  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  legitimacy  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  St.  G^rmains, 
where  the  crushed  lily  of  the  expatriated  Bourbons, 
and  the  white  rose  of  Stuart,  are  still  fondly  cherished 
from  feelings  of  poetic  sentiment.  I  found  the  names 
of  James  and  his  queen  indeed  familiar  as  household 
words,  and,  as  the  biognq)her  of  the  ktter,  came  m 
for  a  reflected  p<»rtion  of  the  reverence  with  which 
their  memories  are  regarded  in  their  former  house  of 
refuge. 

Our  friends  took  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  ask 
leave  to  bring  two  ladies  of  rank,— siescendan^  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  TyrconncU,-— on  the  following 
Sunday,  to  view  the  suite  of  apartments  occupied  by 
the  exiled  Stuarts.  The  de^red  permission  being 
accorded,  I  accompanied  the  party  to  the  chateau,  in 
order  to  imbue  my  memory  more  thoroughly  with  the 
locale  of  these  apartments. 

The  Commandant  received  us  as  before,  but  instead 
of  deputing  one  of  his  officers  to  act  as  our  cicerone, 
he  offered  his  arm  to  me  with  a  profound  bow,  and 
said  he  would  have  the  honour  of  showing  me  the 
penitentiary  before  we  proceeded  to  the  apartments 
of  le  Roi  d'Anglelerre, 

On  crossing  the  inner  court  of  the  prison,  I  ob- 
served a  selection  of  Scripture  texts  painted  in  large 
characters  on  the  walls,  each  containing  a  proclamation 
of  Qod's  gracious  offers  of  pardon  and  peace  to  re- 
pentant sinners.  The  first  on  which  my  eye  rested 
was  the  27th  verse  of  the  18th  chapter  of  Esddel  :— 
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" Qiumd  UMtektnU  Aomme,  ^c" — according  to  our 
MS  familiar,  but  not  more  literal  version,  "  When 
ths  wicked  man  tumetli  away  from  his  wickedness 
thai  be  hath  conmiitted,  and  doeth  that  which  is 
lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  sonl  alive."  The 
aext,  those  persuasive  words  from  Isaiah,  "  Come, 
now,  let  US  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord,  though 
year  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow:  though  they  be  red  like  crimson  they  shall 
be  as  wool."  These,  and  several  other  sentences 
from  Holy  Writ,  of  similar  import,  how  touching  did 
they  appear,  how  much  more  impressive  in  their 
suldime  simplicity  and  comprehensive  brevity  than 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  where  human  vanity  so 
1 1  often  betrays  preachers  into  the  fallacy  of  diluting 
I;  s^eDgth  with  weakness,  and  wearying  their  hearers 
'i  bj  amplifying  a  short  story  into  a  long  one !  Men, 
i^iose  ears  wax  dull  during  a  sermon,  have  felt  the 
roek  riven,  the  hard  heart  melting  within  them,  and  the 
stabbom  will  subdued  by  a  single  sentence  from  Holy 
Writ  brought  home  to  their  own  case.  To  those 
wbq,  through  gross  ignorance  or  the  perversions  of 
eril  training,  have  fallen  into  notorious  and  grievous 
m,  imprisonment  in  penal  institutions  where  re- 
fonoation  rather  than  vengeance  is  the  end  of  puuish- 
I  neat,  becomes  a  means  of  opening,  through  a  course 
of  Christian  instruction,  the  se^  of  the  book  of 
bfe. 

It  was  saiisfEu^ry  to  observe  the  profound  ac- 
qiaintattce  with  the  constitution  of  the  human  heart 
iadicated  by  the  system  adopted  in  this  penitentiary — 
t  system  based  on  Christian  philosophy,  and  con- 
doeted  on  the  principles  of  Christian  love,  which 
teicfaes  that  the  repentant  sinner,  who  has  given 
Froo&  of  a  sincere  desire  to  lead  a  new  life,  is  not  to 
be  severed  from  the  social  links  of  the  human  family, 
Hke  an  abominable  branch,  but  to  be  regarded  as  a 
bnad  j^udced  from  the  burning — in  fact,  as  a  re- 
gcBerste  person,  occupying  a  similar  position  to  the 
Corintbian  converts  to  whom  St.  Paul,  after  rccapi- 
toktiag  the  revolting  practices  of  those  who,  by 
oiMtiDate  continnance  in  their  sins,  were  excluded 
froB  the  hopes  of  heaven,  addresses  these  solemn 
'wds,  1  Car.  vL  11 : — "And  such  were  some  of  you : 
bat  je  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are 
joftified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
^iritofourGod." 

If  peoal  prisoners  could  be  led  to  hope  that  a 
Ckistian  society  would  thus  regard  them,  on  a  sincere 
ueodment  of  life,  our  jails  would  be  what  well- 
Rgikted  sdiools  are  to  those  equally  pitiable  victims 
of  bad  beginnings,  spoiled  children — places  of  salutary 
KitnsBt,  where  bad  habits  are  eradicated,  not  by 
pni^mcot  alone,  but  by  a  patient  course  of  moral  and 
BB^ioiis  instruction,  and,  above  all,  by  encouragement 
k  the  path  of  duty. 

**  To  tktmtM  Hm  ttiibbofii  ilaner  oft  ii  hard, 
Wgf  ptd  in  hit  tint,  agsintt  the  storm  propared; 
Bat  vhtn  the  eofter  heamt  of  mercy  play. 
Be  VMila,  and  easti  the  enmteotu  cloak  away.** 


0(  aQ  the  plans  that  Christian  philanthropy  and 


legislative  wisdom  have  yet  devised  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  penal  prisoners,  the  Mark  System,  first  suc- 
cessfully practised,  and  since  earnestly  recommended, 
by  Captain  Machonochie,  R.N.,  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Norfolk  Island,  appears  the  ihost  rational 
and  hopeful.  "  Reform,"  says  that  gentleman,  *'  is 
a  highly  worthy — a  highly  Christian  object,  to  seek  in 
our  prisons,  even  as  an  end ;  but  it  is  yet  more  inter- 
esting when  regarded  as  a  means.  For  good  or  evil, 
every  discharged  prisoner  is  an  instrument  by  which 
to  act  on  others ;  'and,  rightly  regarded,  it  is  a  greater 
duty,  a  greater  protection  to  society,  to  reform  than 
to  punish  him."  * 

*  To  proceed,  however,  in  the  details  of  the  fiacts 
which  fell  under  my  observation  in  the  institution  of 
which  1  am  now  speaking.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the 
hour  of  recreation  between  the  seasons  of  public 
worship,  and  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were,  by  perse- 
verance in  good  conduct,  entitled  to  indulgence,  wett 
in  the  cxercbing  ground,  occupying  a  sheltered  space 
between  the  chateau  and  the  outer  wall,  apparently  in 
a  state  of  great  enjoyment.  In  one  little  nook,  a 
group  of  seven  or  eight  were  basking  in  the  sun, 
listening  with  pleased  attention  to  another  who  was 
reading  aloud  to  theuL  Others  were  sitting  apart, 
reading  to  themselves;  some  were  writing  letters; 
one  I  observed  had  a  palette  on  his  thumb,  and  was 
standing  before  an  easel,  on  which  he  had  an  oil 
painting  in  progress.  One  was  playing  on  the  flute, 
another  copying  music ;  some  were  carving  little  toys 
oTit  of  wood,  or  making  fancy  works  of  straw.  Those 
who  prcfeiTcd  active  exercise  were  playing  at  skittles 
and  quoits,  and  1  was  surprised  to  see  a  pair  fencing 
with  foils,~in  short,  every  one  was  amusing  himself 
according  to  his  own  tastes. 

The  national  institutions  of  France  and  England 
are  as  different  as  the  temperament  of  the  people, 
and  1  am  persuaded  that  the  mingled  recreations  and 
occupations  which  1  saw  encouraged  in  a  French 
penitentiary,  would  have  an  injurious  effect  in  a 
country  where  they  are  opposed  to  the  precepts 
of  the  church.  1  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  books  the  prisoners  were  reading,  or  of 
speaking  to  any  one;  1  merely  looked  down  upon 
the  scene  as  a  privileged  spectator  from  one  of  the 
tall  windows  in  the  grand  state  gallery  of  the 
palace.  That  gallery,  once  so  richly  gilded  and 
decorated,  which  has  been  associated  with  the  royal 
pageantry  of  the  Valois  and  Bourbon  sovereigns  of 
France,  what  a  change  has  come  over  it  since  it  was 
paced  by  Mary  of  Scotland,  in  the  morning  flower  of 
her  maiden  charms,  successively  witnessed  the  gay 
courts  of  the  gallant  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  J^ies  of 
his  magnificent  grandson,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  the 


(1)  It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article  to  enter 
properly  into  the  principles  of  the  Mark  System.  I  beg  to  refer 
the  reader  to  Captain  Machonochie's  own  deeply  interesting  tracts 
on  Crime  and  Punishment,  and  his  account  of  Norfolk  Isl&nd, 
lately  published  by  Hatchard,  Piccadilly,  wherein  he  enters  into  a 
dear  explanation  of  the  system,  and  triumi^antly  reAites  the 
objections  which  ignorance  and  prctfudice  have  endoavoured  to 
raise  against  it 
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melancholy  attempts  of  onr  own  hapless  Stuarts  to 
support  the  dignity  of  Britbh  royalty  in  exile  and  in 
poverty. 

The  dormitories  of  the  prisoners  are  in  this  gal- 
lery ;  a  long  line  of  separate  cells,  each  ahont  seven 
feet  square,  containing  a  folding  bedstead,  trith  mat- 
tress, &o.  and  a  wooden  seat.  They  were  clean, 
cheerful,  and  airy. 

Over  the  door  of  each  cell  was  written  the  name  of 
the  prisoner  by  whom  it  was  occupied,  and  the  period 
of  incarceration  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced. 
I  was  told  that  both  the  rigour  of  the  imprisonment 
and  the  length  of  its  duration  might  be  mitigated  by 
good  conduct.  Observing  that  a  sentence  of  confine- 
ment for  twenty  years  was  decreed  to  the  tenants  of 
two  of  these  cells,  I  inquired  what  had  been  the 
offence  for  which  so  severe  a  penalty  was  inflicted. 

The  Commandant  replied,  "In  both  instances 
it  was  for  murder.  One  case  was  that  of  a  private 
soldier,  who  had  stabbed  his  commanding  officer,  but 
under  circumstances  of  such  intolerable  provocation, 
that,  although  he  had  been  found  guil^  and  con- 
demned to  die,  it  had  been  considered  proper  to  com- 
mute his  sentence  into  twenty  years'  imprisonment. 
The  other  criminal  was  a  young  soldier  of  the  garri- 
son of  Toulon,  who  had,  in  a  transport  of  jealous  fury, 
murdered  a  girl  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  and  on 
the  point  of  marriage,  when  she  forsook  him  for  ano- 
ther. There  had  also  been  circumstances  of  an  ex- 
tenuating character  in  his  case ;  for  it  was  well  known 
that  he  had  been  passionately  attached  to  the  girl,  a 
heartless  coquette,  who  had  cruelly  trifled  with  his 
happiness.  Fortunately  for  him,  it  happened  that  the 
Princess  de  Joinville  landed  on -the  very  morning 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  and  the 
business  being  represented  to  her,  she  interceded  for 
him  with  great  earnestness,  entreating  that  the  day 
of  her  arrival  in  France  might  be  marked  by  her  be- 
commg  instrumental  in  preserving  the  life  of  a  fellow 
creature.  The  petition  of  the  illustrious  and  amiable 
young  supplicant  was  granted,  and  the  sentence  of 
the  condemned  criminal  was  Commuted  into  twenty 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  of  St.  Ger- 
mains."  None  of  the  prisoners  were  in  their  cells, 
except  two,  who  were  Dusily  employed  in  drawing 
tableaux  on  the  walls  of  those  they  occupied  in  black 
chalks.  Several  of  the  cells  were  thus  adorned; 
some  in  coloured  chalks,  with  pictures  of  battles; 
others  with  marine  subjects,  and  fancy  groups,  exe- 
cuted in  a  bold  free  style. 

The  French  have  a  fondness  for  artistical  pursuits, 
and  the  national  taste  for  decorating  the  interior  of 
their  domiciles  extends  to  the  humblest  classes  of 
society.  Where  this  inclination  prevails  it  indicates 
a  natural  affection  for  the  sacred  ties  and  blameless 
joys  of  home.  The  coarsely  engraved  prints  or 
rude  drawings,  the  beaupots,  the  little  porcelain 
figures,  the  crosses,  the  hearts,  the  wreathes  of  im- 
ntortelles,  with  wliich  we  see  the  rough  walls  of  the 
one  smfldl  apartment  which  contains  the  laborious 
artizan  and  his  family  are  adorned,  votive  offerings 


to  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  that  lowly  but  happy 
household,  are  they  not  pleasant  things  to  look 
upon? 

The  experience  of  every  cottage  visitor  in  England 
will  testify  that  a  neat  clean  house  seldom  shelters 
vicious  inmates.  It  is  in  the  squalid  haunts  of  dirt 
and  sloth  that  crime  abounds.  The  broken  case- 
ments stuffed  with  filthy  rags,  the  unwashed  floor,  the 
murky  walls,  the  fragments  of  black  tobacco  pipes, 
the  greasy  pack  of  cards,  garnishing  the  dusty  chim- 
ney-piece, are  not  these  unmistakeable  indications  of 
the  abodes  of  the  sluggard  sottish  husband,  the  cruel 
father,  the  hopeless,  torpid,  or  it  may  be  furious  slat- 
tern, his  wife,  and  their  miserable  brpod,  who  find  the 
kennel  and  the  sewer  places  of  agreeable  recreation  in 
comparison  to  the  horrors  of  their  home — a  home 
which  is,  in  sooth,  a  nursery  for  the  jail. 

It  is  from  such  scenes  that  the  felon,  the  disturber 
of  the  public  peace,  and  the  murderer,  emanate,  not 
only  in  Paris,  in  London,  and  all  great  towns,  but 
even  in  the  rural  districts,  the  by-ways  as  well  as 
the  highways  of  life. 

The  prisoners  in  the  St.  Qermains  Penitentiary  were 
judiciously  encouraged  to  employ  their  hoars  of  re- 
laxation in  innocent  or  useful  pursuits,  such  occupa- 
tions being,  generally  speaking,  of  an  improving  and 
refining  nature,  calculated  to  divert  the  attention  of 
erring  and  unhappy  creatures  from  dwelling  on  subjects 
of  guilty  contemplation,  either  in  retrospect  or  per- 
spective. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  reception 
of  moral  or  religious  impressions  than  the  torpor  of 
the  mental  and  physical  powers — the  atrophy  of  the 
soul  which  is  produced  by  despair,— the  obtuse  despair 
of  the  suUen,  hopeless,  and  refractory  criminal.  No 
human  creature,  however  guilty,  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  hope,  or  treated  as  if  beyond  the  pale  of  Christian 
charity,  because  such  severity  is  contrary  to  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  hath  said, 
"  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice." 

The  prisoners  when  at  work  were  employed  chiefly 
as  sadlers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  cap-makers,  and  hosiers. 
The  grand  hall  of  presence,  or  throne-room,  was  the 
principal  atelier  of  the  tailors  and  bonnetiers.  It  was 
not  without  regret  that  I  saw  this  magnificent  apart- 
ment devoted  to  such  a  purpose.  The  folding  doors 
by  which  it  had  formerly  communicated  with  the  bed- 
chamber once  occupied  by  James  II.  and  his  queen, 
the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary  Beatrice,  have  been 
waUed  up,  so  that  we  had  to  go  round  by  a  darksome 
labyrinth  of  mj'sterious  staircases  and  passages,  called 
"  the  queen's  back-stairs,"  connected  with  what  had 
been  the  apartments  of  the  bedchamber  women  and 
maids  of  honour  in  waiting  on  "La  Keine  d'Angle- 
terre." 

M.  le  Commandant,  who  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  local  traditi<ms  pertaining  to  the  residence  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts  in  the  chateau,  obliged  me  with  some 
interesting  information  on  the  subject. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  had  stepped  back  into  the  first 
year  of  the  last  century,  when  I  identified  the  smidl 
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iqnaie  window,  in  the  sloping  waU  of  the  back  stairs 
lobbj,  where  little  Mary  Plowden,  when  in  disgrace 
with  her  mamma,  nsed  to  climb  np,  and  interrupt  the 
nelancholy  ooenpaiions  of  King  James,  as  he  sat  in 
his  doset  below,  by  tapping  and  preferring  her  tearfiil 
petitioaas  for  him  to  send  for  her  from  her  penitentiary, 
and  thns  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  honourable  eufran- 
chisement.* 

Evexy  chamber,  hall,  and  corridor,  had  once  its 
pcetfy  tradition  or  bistoriette  connected  with  the 
widowed  qaeen  and  children  of  James,  and  their  ad- 
Jierents,  which  one  or  two  of  the  surviving  relics  of 
the  old  rtgiwte  in  St.  Gerroains  remember  to  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  unfortunate  Jacobite  tenants  of 
the  royal  chateau,  stately  widows,  and  ancient  spin- 
sters, 

**  AU  of  houses  so  noble,  so  stainless,  lo  old, 
That  one  drop  of  their  blood  was  worth  ounces  of  gold  ;" 

whose  parents  had  been  of  the  household  of  Queen 
liaiy  Beatnoe,  and  having  lost  their  possessions  in 
England,  Scotknd,  or  Ireland,  for  their  adherence  to 
the  cause  cX  the  white  rose  of  Stuart,  she  had  with 
ber  dying  breath  obtained  for  them  the  privilege  of 
continuing  to  occupy  her  2q)artments  in  the  palace  till 
the  restoration  of  her  son  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain ;  an  event  which,  probable  as  the  unpopular 
manners  and  conduct  of  George  L  rendered  it,  was  never 
to  occur :  so  the  noble  British  refugees  remained  undis- 
turbed in  this  palatial  shelter,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury after  the  death  of  their  royal  mistress,  and  kept  tlic 
state  apartments,  and  especially  her  bedchamber,  in 
precisely  the  same  state  as  if  they  had  expected  her 
return  from  Chaillot.  All  these  fond  memorials  were 
swept  away  at  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution 
The  paintings,  the  mirrors,  the  tapestry,  have  all  been 
torn  from  the  walls.  Sofas,  tabourets,  fauteuils,  dra- 
peries, and  curtains  have  vanished,  leaving  everything 
bare  and  desolate ;  but  still  the  alcove  remains  where 
the  bed  once  stood — that  alcove  where  the  tender 
scene  of  the  first  meeting  between  the  royal  fugitives 
took  place,  after  the  perils  of  their  separate  escape 
from  England,  on  which  occasion  the  sailor-king 
astonished  the  ceremonious  French  courtiers  and  their 
sovereign,  by  clasping  his  consort  to  his  bosom,  and 
kissing  her  fondly  before  them  all. 

There,  also,  is  the  closet  where  Mary  Beatrice, 
after  she  had  been  compelled  by  the  priests  to  leave 
the  bedside  of  her  dying  lord,  came  to  keep  her  anxious 
vigils  nnseen,  and  listened  with  suspended  breath  to 
his  laborious  respiration.  In  the  same  alcove  she 
herself  died,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  exile,  and 
the  seventeenth  of  her  sorrowful  widowhood,  after 
enduring  the  severest  bodily  sufferings.  The  vrindows 
of  that  chamber  look  towards  the  forest,  and  upon  the 
arcades  of  chesnut  trees  in  the  parterre :  those  trees 
were  in  all  the  pride  of  their  early  May  verdure,  when 
the  poor  queen  looked  her  last  upon  them. 

A  vaulted  niche  near  the  stairs,  resembling  a  shrine, 
containing  a  small  grey-and-white  marble  altar,  was 


(I)  Sm  tfa«  We  of  Aueen  Mary  Beatrice. 
I   vriL  ix.  pp.  tSS.  M4. 


Qoeeas  of  England, 


pointed  out  as  the  private  oratory  of  the  Queen  of 
England ;  the  Commandant  bowed  his  head,  crossed 
himself,  and  whispered  a  prayer,  as  we  passed. 

We  visited  the  beautiful  chapel  royal  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Franoe,  where  the  unfortunate  James 
of  England  was  seized  with  apoplexy  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  anthem,  the  first  words*  of  which  were 
too  painfully  applicable  to  his  own  case. 

The  mutations  of  time,  the  changes  of  public  opinion, 
at  the  dose  of  the  last  century  involved  the  royal 
lily  of  Bourbon  in  a  like  ruin  with  that  of  the  white 
rose  of  Stuart.  The  age  of  succession  wars  is  over, 
but  the  memory  of  those  historic  flowers,  and  all  their 
chivalrio  and  romantic  associations,  will  long  continue 
to  flourish  at  St.  Germains  en  Laye,  where  Jacobite 
songs  are  sung  with  as  much  animation  as  if  the  royal 
exiles  still  kept  court  in  the  chateau  and  promenaded 
on  the  terrace  on  summer  evenings,  surrounded  by 
that  devoted  little  English  world  over  which  they 
reigned  in  the  midst  of  the  empire  of  France, 

Those  who  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  cherish  the 
now  exploded  notion,  that  kings  are  the  vicegerents 
of  the  highest  source  from  which  human  power  can 
be  derived,  and  that  there  can  be  no  security  for  the 
sacred  rights  of  liberty  and  private  property,  in  the 
stormy  passions  and  frequent  changes  which  attend  re- 
publican governments,  the  desolation  of  the  ancient 
abodes  of  royalty  to  which  recollections  like  those 
which  linger  round  the  chateau  of  St.  Germains  are 
attached  cannot  be  contemplated  without  regret. 

The  fate  of  the  Palais  Aoyal  and  the  Tuileries 
ought  not  to  surprise  those  who  thus,  with  selfish  but 
purblind  policy,  have  systematically  laboured  to  efiace 
the  veneration  of  the  people  of  France  for  everything 
connected  with  the  duvalry  of  royalty.  Verily,  they 
have  had  their  reward. 


THE  l^IAIDEN  AND  MAHRIED  LIFE  OF 
MARY  POWELL, 

AVTBBWASDS  KI8TEE88  VXLTQV. 


Jouhnall. 

Forest  Hill,  Oxon.  May  Ut,  1643. 

♦  *  *  Sevejjteenth  birth-daye.  A  gypsie 
woman  aty*  gate  woulde  faine  have  tolde  my  fortune ; 
but  mother  chased  her  away,  saying  she  had  doubtlesse 
harboured  in  some  of  y*  low  houses  in  Oxford,  and 
mighte  bring  us  y*  plague.  Coulde  have  cried  for 
vexation ;  she  had  promised  to  tell  me  y*  colour  of 
my  husband's  eyes ;  but  mother  says  she  believes  I 
shall  never  have  one,  I  am  soe  sillic.  Father  gave  me  a 
gold  piece.  Dear  mother  is  chafed,  methinks,  touching 
this  debt  of  five  hundred  pounds,  wliich  father  says  he 
knows  not  how  to  pay.  Indeed,  he  sayd,  ovemightc, 
his  whole  personal  estate  amounts  to  but  five  hundred 

( 1)  *'  Remember,  O  Lord,  what  Is  come  upon  us.  Consider,  and 
behold  our  icproach;  our  Inhecitance  {s  turned  to  strangers,  our 
houses  to  aliens." 
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pounds,  his  timber  and  wood  to  four  hundred  more, 
or  thereabouts ;  and  the.  tithes  and  messuages  of 
Whateley  are  no  great  matter,  being  mortgaged  for 
about  as  much  moore,  and  he  hath  lent  sights  of  money 
to  them  that  won't  pay,  so  'tis  hard  to  be  thus  prest. 
Poor  father !  'twas  good  of  him  to  give  me  this  goM 
piece. 

May  2Hd. — Cousin  Rose  married  to  Master  Roger 
Agnew.  Present,  father,  mother,  and  brother  of  Rose. 
Father,  mother,  Dick,  Bob,  Harry,  and  I ;  Squire  Paice 
and  his  daughter  Audrey;  an  olde  aunt  of  Master 
Roger's,  and  one  of  his  cousins,  a  stiffe-backed  man 
with  large  eares,  and  such  a  long  nose !  Cousin  Rose 
looked  bewtifulle — ^pitie  so  faire  a  girl  s'  marry  so 
olde  a  man — 'tis  thoughte  he  wants  not  manie  years 
of  fifty. 

7M. — ^New  misfortunes  in  y«  poultrie  yarde.  Poor 
mother's  loyalty  cannot  stand  y*  demands  for  her  best 
chickens,  ducklings,  &c.,  for  y*  use  of  his  M^'s 
officers  since  the  king  hath  beene  in  Oxford.  She 
accuseth  my  father  of  having  beene  wonne  over  by  a 
few  faire  speeches  to  be  more  of  a  royalist  than  his 
natural  temper  indineth  him  to ;  which,  of  course,  he 
will  not  admit.  '       y 

8M.— Whole  day  taken  up  in  a  visit  to  Rose,  now 
a  week  married,  and  growne  quite  matronlie  already. 
We  reached  Sheepscote  about  an  hour  before  noone. 
A  long,  broade,  strait  walke  of  green  turf,  planted 
with  hoUyoaks,  sunflowers,  etc.,  and  some  earlier 
flowers  alreadie  in  bloom,  led  up  to  y*  rusticall  porch 
of  a  truly  farm-like  house,  with  low  gable  roofs,  a 
long  kttice  window  on  either  side  y*  doore,  and  three 
casements  above.  Such,  and  no  more,  is  Rose's 
house !  But  she  is  liappy,  for  she  came  running 
forthe,  soe  soone  as  she  hearde  Clover's  feet,  and 
helped  me  from  my  saddle  all  smiling,  tho'  she  had 
not  expected  to  see  us.  We  had  curds  and  creame ; 
and  she  wished  it  were  the  time  of  strawberries,  for 
she  sayd  they  had  large  beds;  and  then  my  father 
and  y*  boys  went  forthe  to  looke  for  Master  Agnew. 
Then  Rose  took  me  up  to  her  chamber,  singing 
OS  she  went;  and  y*  long,  low  room  was  sweet 
nrith  flowers.  Sayd  I,  "  Rose,  to  be  mistress  of  this 
pretty  cottage,  'twere  hardlie  amisse  to  marry  a  man 
as  olde  as  Master  Rt^er."  "Olde  I "  quoth  she,  "  deare 
Moll,  you  must  not  deeme  him  olde ;  why,  he  is  but 
forty-two ;  and  am  not  I  twenty-three  ?"  She 
lookt  soe  eameste  and  hurte,  that  I  coulde  not  but  falle 
a  laughing. 

8M. — Mother  gone  to  Sandford.  She  hopes  to  get 
uncle  John  to  lend  father  this  money.  Father  says  she 
may  iry.  'Tis  harde  to  discourage  her  with  an 
ironicalle  smile,  when  she  is  doing  alle  she  can,  and 
more  than  manie  women  woulde,  to  help  father  in  his 
difficultie ;  but  suche,  she  sayth  somewhat  bitterlie,  is 
the  lot  of  our  sex.  She  bade  father  mind  that  she  had 
brought  him  three  thousand  pounds,  and  askt  what 


had  come  of  them.  Answered ;  helped  to  fiUe  y 
mouths  of  nine  healthy  children,  and  stop  y  mouth 
of  an  easie  husband ;  soe,  with  a  kiss,  made  it  up.  I 
have  y  keys,  and  am  left  mistresse  of  alle,  to  my 
greate  contentment;  but  y  children  clamour  for 
sweetmeats,  and  father  sayth,  "  remember,  Moll,  dis- 
cretion is  y*  better  part  of  valour." 

After  mother  had  left,  went  into  y«  paddock,  to 
feed  y*  colts  with  bread ;  and  while  they  were  putting 
their  noses  into  Robin's  pockets,  Dick  brought  out 
y  two  ponies,  and  set  me  on  one  of  them,  and  we  had 
a  mad  scamper  through  y  meadows  and  down  y« 
lanes ;  I  leading.    Just  at  y*  tume  of  Holford's  dose, 
came  shorte   upon  a  gentleman  walking  under  y* 
hedge,  clad  in  a  sober,  genteel  suit,  and  of  most 
beautifulle  countenance,  with  hair  like  a  woman's,  of 
a  lovely  pale  brown,  long  and  silky,  falling  over  his 
shoulders.    I  nearlie  went  over  him,  for  Clover's  hard 
forehead  knocked  agaynst  his  chest ;  but  he  stoode  it 
like  a  rock;  and  lookinge  first c  at  me  and  then  at  Dick, 
he  smiled  and  spoke  to  my  brother,  who  seemed  to 
know  him,  and  turned  about  and  walked  by  us,  some- 
times stroaking  Clover's  shaggy  mane.    I  felte  a  little 
ashamed ;  for  Dick  had  sett  nie  on  y  poney  just  as  I 
was,  my  gown  somewhat  too  shoi-te  for  riding:  however, 
I  drewe  up  my  feet  and  let  Clover  nibble  a  little  grasse, 
and  then  got  rounde  to  y*  nearc  side,  our  new  com- 
panion stille  between  us.    He  offered  me  some  wild 
flowers,  and  askt  me  theire  names ;  and  when  I  tolde 
them,  he  sayd  I  knew  more  than  he  did,  though  he 
accounted  himselfc  a  prcttie  fayrc  botauiste  :  and  we 
went  on  thus,  talking  of  y*  herbs  and  simples  in  y* 
hedges,  and  I  sayd  how  prettie  some  of  theire  names 
were,  and  that  methought,  though  Adam  had  named 
alle  y'  animals  in  Paradise,  perhaps  Eve  had  mmed  alle 
y*  flowers.    He  lookt  eamestlie  at  me,  on  this,  and 
muttered  "  prettie."    Then  Dick  askt  of  him  news 
from  London,  and  he  spoke,  methought,  reservedlic ; 
ever  and  anon  turning  his  bright,  thoughtfulle  eyes 
on  me.     At  length,  we  parted  at  y"  turn  of  y*  lane. 

I  askt  Dick  who  he  was,  and  he  told  me  he  was  one 
Mr.  John  Milton,  y*  party  to  whom  father  owed  five 
hundred  pounds.  He  was  y*  sonne  of  a  Buckingham- 
shire gentleman,  he  added,  well  connected,  and  very 
scholarlike,  but  affected  towards  y*  Parliament.  His 
grandsire,  a  zealous  papiste,  formerly  lived  in  Oxon, 
and  disinherited  y**  father  of  this  gentleman  for 
abjuring  y"  Romish  faith. 

When  I  found  how  faire  a  gentleman  was  father's 
creditor,  I  became  y*  more  interested  in  deare  mother's 
successe. 

May  13M.— Dick  began  to  harpe  on  another  ride  to 
Sheepscote  this  morning,  and  persuaded  father  to  let 
him  have  y«  bay  marc,  soe  he  and  I  started  at  aboute  ten 
o'  the  docL  Arrived  at  Master  Agnew's  doore,  found 
it  open,  no  one  m  parlour  or  studdy;  soe  Dick  tooke 
y«  horses  rounde,  and  then  we  went  straite  thro'  y 
house,  into  y*^  garden  behind,  which  is  on  a  rising 
ground,  with  pleached  alleys  and  turfen  walks,  and  a 
peep  of  y  church  through  y"  trees.  A  lad  tolde  us  his 
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mi!*res8  was  with  the  bees,  soe  we  walked  towards  y* 
Mtcs;    and,    from  an  arbour  hard  by,   hearde  a 
mormar,  tho'  not  of  bees,  issumg.    In  this  msticall 
I  bovre,  found  Rc^r  Agnew  reading  to  Rose  and  to  Mr. 
'  Miltoo.    Thereupon  ensued  manie  cheerfuUe  saluta- 
tioos,  &nd  Rose  proposed  returning  to  y*  house,  but 
Master  Agnew  sayd  it  was  pleasanter  in  the  bowre, 
There  wa3  room  for  alle ;  soe  then  Rose  offered  to 
take  me  to  her  chamber  to  lay  aside  my  hoode,  and 
promised  to  send  a  junkett  into  y*  arbour ;  where- 
on Mr.  Agnew  smiled  at  Mr.  Milton,  and  sayd  some- 
i'  what  of  «  neat-handed  Phillis." 

As  we  went  alonge,  I  tolde  Rose  I  had  scene  her 

guest  once  before,  and  thought  him  a  comely,  pleasant 

geotkman-    She  langbt,  and  sayd,  "Pleasant  P  why, 

he  is  one  of  y«  greatest  scholars  of  our  time,  and 

,  bows  more  languages  than  you  or  I  ever  hearde  of." 

I  made  answer,  **  TJiat  may  be,  and  yet  might  not 

fusnrc  his  being  pleasant,  but  rather  y*  contrary,  for 

1  cannot  reade  Greeke  and  Latin,  Rose,  like  you." 

QsothBose, "  But  you  can  reade  English,  and  he  hath 

writ  some  of  y*  loveliest  English  verses  you  ever 

hearde,  and  hath  brought  us  a  new  composure  this 

mommg,  which,  Roger,  being  his  olde  college  friend, 

vas  dfecussing  with  him,  to  my  greate  pleasure,  when 

joa  came.    After  we  have  eaten  y*  junkett,  he  shall 

bcginne  it  again."   "By  no  means,"  said  I,  "  for  I  love 

uiii^  more  tlian  reading."    However,  it  was  not  soe 

to  be,  for  Rose  woulde  not  be  foyled ;  and  as  it  woulde 

aot  have  been  good  manners  to  decline  y*  hearinge  in 

presence  of  y«  poet,  I  was  constrayned  to  suppresse  a 

3ceretjavne  and  feign  attention,  though,  truth  to  say,  it 

sooae  wandered ;  and,  during  y*  laste  halfe  hour,  I  sat 

ii  a  compleat  dreame,  tho'  not  unpleasant  one.  "Roger 

bring  made  an  end,  'twas  diverting  to  heare  him 

commaiding  p  piece  unto  y«  author,  who  as  gravely 

Kcepted  it ;  yet,  with  nothing  fullesome  about  the  one, 

or  misproud  about  y'  other.    Lideed,  there  was  a 

sedate  sweetnesse  in  y*  poet's  wordes  as  weD  as 

liwfces ;  and  shortlie,  waiving  y*  discussion  of  his  owne 

Qctsposures,  he  beganne  to  talke  of  those  of  other 

attfl,  as  Shakspearc,  Spenser,  Cowley,  Ben  Jonson, 

ud  of  Tasso,  and  Tasso's  friend  the  Marquis  of  Villa, 

Tbooe,  it  appeared,  Mr.  Milton  had  knowledge  of  in 

Italy.    Then  he  askt  me,  woulde  I  not  willingly  have 

ynt  y*  country  of  Borneo  and  Juliet,  and  prest  to 

ifiov  whether  I  loved  poetry ;  but  finding  me  loath 

to  t«U,  sajd  he  doubted  not  I  preferred  romances,  and 

*:at  ke  had  read  manie,  and  loved  them  dearly  too. 

1  ayd,  I  loved  Shakspeare's  plays  better  than  Sidney's 

Anaifii ;  on  which  he  cried  **  righte,"  and  drew  nearer 

^  Be,  ad  woulde  have  talked  at  greater  length ;  but, 

uowiBg  from  Rose  how  learned  he  was,  I  feared  to 

iW  kuo  I  was  a  sillie  foole ;  soe,  like  a  sillie  foole, 

WU  my  tongue. 

tDaaer ;  eggs,  bacon,  roast  ribs  of  lamb,  spinach, 
pihiog,  savoury   pie,   a    Brentford   pudding,  and 


lAtoeeakes.  What  a  pretty  housewife  Rose  is! 
InsBT^A  plain  hospilalitie  and  scholarlie^iiscoursc 
*|pend  to  much  advantage.  He  askt  of  irews  from 
V^;  and  Mr.  Milton  spoke  much  of  y«  Swedish 


i 


ambassadour,  Dutch  by  birth ;  a  man  renowned  for  liis 
learning,  magnanimity,  and  misfortunes,  of  whome  he 
had  scene  much.  He  told  Rose  and  me  how  this 
Mister  Van  der  Groote  had  beene  unjustlie  caste  into 
prison  by  his  countrymen ;  and  how  his  good  wife  had 
shared  his  captivitie  and  had  tried  to  get  his  sentence 
reversed ;  failing  which,  she  contrived  his  esa^  in  a 
big  chest  which  she  pretended  to  be  full  of  heavie 
olde  bookes.  Mr.  Milton  concluded  with  the  exchi- 
raation,  "  Indeede,  there  never  was  such  a  woman ;"  on 
which,  deare  Roger,  whome  I  beginne  to  love,  quoth, 
"Oh  yes,  there  are  manie  such, — ^we  have  two  at  table 
now."    Whereat,  Mr.  Milton  smiled. 

At  leave-taking  pressed  Mr.  Agnew  and  Rose  to 
come  and  see  us  soone ;  and  Dick  askt  Mr.  Milton  to 
see  y*  bowling  greene. 

Ride  home,  delightfulle. 


14M. — ^Tliought,  when  I  woke  this  morning,  I  had 
been  drearainge  of  St.  Paul  let  down  y*  wall  in  a 
basket;  but  founde,  on  more  closely  examining  the 
matter,  'twas  Grotius  carried  down  y*  ladder  in  a 
chest ;  and  methought  I  was  his  wife,  leaninge  from 
y«  window  above,  and  crying  to  y*  souldiers,  "  Have 
a  care,  have  a  care!"  'Tis  certayn  I  shoulde  have 
betraied  him  by  au  over-anxietie. 

Resolved  to  give  father  a  Sheepscote  dinner,  but 
Margery  affirmed  y*  haunch  woulde  no  longer  keepe, 
so  was  forced  to  have  it  drest,  though  meaninge  to 
have  kept  it  for  companie.  Little  Kate,  who  had 
been  out  alle  y*  morning,  came  in  with  her  lap  fulle  of 
butter-burs,  the  which  I  was  glad  to  see,  as  mother 
esteemes  them  a  sovereign  remedie  'gainst  y*  plague, 
which  is  like  to  be  rife  in  Oxford  this  sununer,  the 
citie  being  so  overcrowded  on  account  of  Ids  M'. 
While  laying  them  out  on  y«  stille-room  floor,  in 
bursts  Robin  to  say  Mr.  Agnew  and  Mr.  Milton  were 
with  father  at  y*  bowling  greene,  and  woulde  dine  here. 
See  was  glad  Margery  had  put  down  y*  haunch. 
'Twas  past  one  o'  the  dock,  however,  before  it  coulde 
be  sett  on  table ;  and  I  had  just  run  up  to  pin  on  my 
carnation  knots,  when  I  hearde  them  alle  come  in 
discoursing  merrilie. 

At  dinner  Mr.  Milton  askt  Robin  of  his  studdies ; 
and  I  was  in  payne  for  y*  deare  boy,  knowing  him  to 
be  better  affected  to  his  out-doore  recreations  than  to 
his  booke ;  but  he  answered  boldlie  he  was  in  Ovid, 
and  I  lookt  in  Mr.  Milton's  face  to  guesse  was  that 
goode  scholarship  or  no ;  but  he  turned  it  towards 
my  father,  and  sayd  he  was  trying  an  experiment  on 
two  young  nephews  of  his  owne,  whether  y*  reading 
those  authors  that  treate  of  physical  subjects  mighte  not 
advantage  them  more  tlum  y*  poets;  whereat  my 
father  jested  with  him,  he  bemg  himselfe  one  of  the 
fratemitie  he  seemed  to  despise.  But  he  uphelde  his 
argumente  so  bravelie,  that  father  listened  in  eameste 
silence.  Meantime,  the  doth  being  drawne,  and  I  in 
fcare  of  remaining  over  long,  was  avised  to  withdrawe 
myselfe  earlie,  Rohm  following,  and  begging  me  to  goe 
dowue  to  y*  fish-ponds.  Afterwards  idle  y«  others 
joyned  us,  and  we  sate  on.  y*  steps  till  the  sun  went 
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down,  wheQ,  the  horses  being  broughte  round,  onr 
guests  tooke  leave  if ithout  returning  to  y*  house. 
Father  walked  thoughtfuUie  home  with  me,  leaning  on 
m J  shoulder,  and  spake  little. 


15M.— After  writing  y*  above  last  night,  in  my 
chamber,  went  to  bed  and  had  a  most  heavenlie 
dreame.  Methoughte  it  was  brightc,  brighte  moon- 
liglite,  and  I  was  walking  with  Mr.  Milton  on  a 
terrace, — not  our  terrace,  but  in  some  outlandish 
place ;  and  it  had  flights  and  flights  of  green  marble 
steps,  descending,  I  cannot  teU  how  farre,  with  stone 
figures  and  vases  on  everie  one.  We  went  downe  and 
downe  these  steps,  till  we  came  to  a  faire  piece  of 
water,  still  in  y«  moonlighte ;  and  then,  methoughte, 
he  woulde  be  taking  leave,  and  sayd  much  aboute 
absence  and  sorrowe,  as  tho*  we  had  knowne  cache  other 
some  space ;  and  alle  that  he  sayd  was  delightfulle 
to  heare.  Of  a  suddain  we  hearde  cries,  as  of  dis- 
tresse,  in  a  wood  that  came  quite  down  to  y*  watcr*s 
edge,  and  Mr.  Milton  sayd,  "Hearken  1"  and  then, 
"  There  is  some  one  being  sUiine  in  y«  woode,  I  must 
goe  to  rescue  him ;"  and  soe,  drewe  his  sword  and  ran 
off.  Meanwhile,  y*  cries  continued,  but  I  did  not 
seeme  to  mind  them  much ;  and,  looking  stedfastlie 
downe  into  y'  deare  water,  coulde  see  to  an  un- 
measurable  depth,  and  beheld,  oh,  rare ! — girls  sitting 
on  glistening  rocks,  far  do^ne  beneathe,  combiug 
and  braiding  their  brighte  hair,  and  talking  and 
laughing,  oulie  I  coulde  not  heare  aboute  what.  And 
theire  kirtles  were  like  spun  glass,  and  theire  bracelets 
coral  and  pearl,  aud  I  thought  it  the  fairest  sight  that 
eyes  coulde  see.  But,  alle  at  once,  the  cries  in  y* 
wood  affrighted  them,  for  tliey  started,  looked  upwards 
and  alle  aboute,  and  began  swimming  thro'  y*  clcare 
water  so  fast,  that  it  became  troubled  and  thick,  and 
I  coulde  see  them  noe  more.  Then  I  was  aware  that 
y*  voices  in  the  wood  were  of  Dick  and  Harry,  calling 
for  me;  and  I  soughte  to  answer,  "Here!"  but  my 
tongue  was  heavie.  Then  I  commenced  running 
towards  them,  through  ever  so  manic  greene  paths, 
in  y*  wood ;  but  stille,  we  coulde  never  meet ;  and  I 
began  to  see  grinning  faces,  neither  of  man  nor  beaste, 
peeping  at  me  through  y*  trees ;  and  one  and  another 
of  them  called  me  by  name,  and  in  greate  feare  and 
paine  I  awoke ! 

*  *  *  Strange  things  are  dreames.  Dear 
mother  thinks  much  of  them,  and  sayth  they  oft  por- 
tend coming  events.  My  father  holdeth  y"  opinion 
that  they  are  rather  made  up  of  what  hath  alreadie 
come  to  passe ;  but  surelie  naught  like  this  dreame  of 
mine  hath  in  anie  part  befallen  mo  hithertoe  ? 

*  ♦  ♦  What  strange  fable  or  mosque  were  they 
reading  that  day  at  Sheepscote  ?    I  mind  not. 


30M. — ^Too  much  busied  of  late,  to  write,  though 
much  hath  happened  which  I  woulde  fain  remember. 
Dined  at  Shotover  yesterday.  Met  mother,  who  is 
coming  home  in  a  day  or  two,  but  helde  short  speech 
with  me  aside  concerning  housewifery.  The  Agnews 
there,  of  course :  alsoe  Mr.  Milton,  whom  we  have 


scene  continuallie,  lately;  and  I  know  not  how  it 
shoulde  be,  but  be  seemeth  to  like  me.  Father  affiscts 
him  much,  but  mother  loveth  him  not.  She  hath 
seene  little  of  him:  perhaps  the  less  the  better. 
Kalph  Hewlett,  as  usuall,  forward  in  his  rough 
endeavours  to  please ;  but,  though  no  schoUr,  I  have 
yet  sense  enough  to  prefer  Mr.  Milton's  discourse  to 
Ijjg  «  «  «  «  J  ^\^  I  ^grg  fonder  of  studdy ;  but, 
since  it  cannot  be,  what  need  to  vex  ?  Some  are  bom 
of  one  mind,  some  of  another.  Bose  was  alwaies  for  her 
booke :  and,  had  Kose  beene  no  schoUr,  Mr.  Agnew 
woulde,  may  be,  never  have  given  her  a  second 
thooghte :  but  alle  are  not  of  y^  same  way  of  thinking. 


*  *  *  A  few  lines  received  from  mother's 
"  spoUt  boy,"  as  father  hath  called  brother  Bill,  ever 
since  he  went  a  soldiering.  Blurred  and  mis-spelt  as 
they  are,  she  wDl  prize  them.  Trulic,  we  ore  none  of 
us  grate  hands  at  the  pen ;  His  well  I  make  this  my 
copie-b^ke. 

*  *  ♦  Oh,  strange  event !  Can  this  be  hap- 
pinesse  ?  Why,  then  am  I  soe  feared,  soe  mazed,  soe 
prone  to  weeping?  I  woulde  that  mother  were  here. 
Lord  have  mercie  on  me  a  sinfuUe,  sillie  girl,  and 
guide  my  steps  arightc. 

*  *  ♦  It  seemes  like  a  dreame,  (I  have  done 
noughtc  but  dreame  of  late,  I  think,)  my  going  along 
y*  matted  passage,  and  hearing  voices  in  my  father's 
chamber,  just  as  my  hand  was  on  y*  latch ;  and  my 
withdrawing  my  hand,  and  going  softlie  away,  though 
I  never  paused  at  disturbing  him  before ;  and,  after  I 
had  beene  a  full  hour  in  y«  stille  room,  turning  over 
ever  soe  manic  trays  full  of  dried  herbs  Mid  flower- 
leaves,  hearing  him  come  forthe  and  call,  "  Moll ;  deare 
Moll;  where  are  you?"  with  I  know  not  what  of 
strange  in  y*  tone  of  his  voice ;  and  my  running  to 
him  hastilie,  and  his  drawing  me  into  his  chamber,  and 
closing  y"  doore.  Then  he  takes  me  round  y*  waiste, 
and  remains  quite  silent  awhile ;  I  gazing  on  him  so 
strangelie  I  and  at  length,  he  says  with  a  kind  of  sigh, 
"Thou  art  indeed  but  young  yet!  scarce  seventeen, — 
and  fresh,  as  Mr.  Milton  says,  as  the  earlie  May ;  too 
tender,  forsooth,  to  leave  us  yet,  sweet  child !  But 
what  wilt  say,  Moll,  when  I  tell  thee  that  a  well- 
esteemed  gentleman,  whom  as  yet  indeed  I  know  too 
little  of,  hath  craved  of  me  access  to  y«  house  as  one 
that  wcwilde  win  your  favour?" 

Thereupon,  such  a  suddain  faintness  of  y*  spiritts 
overtooke  me,  (a  thing  I  am  noe  way  subject  to,) 
as  that  I  fell  down  in  a  swound  at  father's  feet ;  and 
when  I  came  to  myselfe  agayn,  my  hands  and  feet 
seemed  full  of  prickles,  and  tliere  was  a  humming,  as  of 
Bx)se's  bees,  in  mine  ears.  Lettiee  and  Margery  were 
tending  of  me,  and  father  watching  me  full  of  care ; 
but  soe  soone  as  he  saw  me  open  mine  eyes,  he  bade  the 
maids  stand  aside,  and  sayd,  stooping  over  me, 
"  Enough,  dear  Moll,  we  will  talk  noe  more  of  this  at 
present."  "  Onlie  just  tell  me,"  quoth  I,  in  a 
whisper,  "who  it  is."  "Guesse,"  sayd  he.  •*  \ 
cannot,"  I  softlie  replied ;  and,  with  the  lie,  came 
sucli  a  rush  of  blood  to  my  cheeks  as  betraied  me.    "  I 
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ni  fUTB  jem  have  though,"  sajd  dearo  father  gravelie, 
"nd  I  neede  not  say  it  is  Mr.  Milton,  of  vhome  I 
koow  fittie  more  than  you  doe,  and  that  is  not  enough. 
On  the  other  hand,  Koger  Agnew  sajth  that  he  is  one 
of  vhorae  we  can  never  know  too  mneh,  and  there  is 
somewhat  abont  him  which  inclines  me  to  believe  it." 
"What  win  mother  sayP"  interrupted  I.  Thereat 
bUbtr's  eonntenance  changed;  and  he  hastilie  answered, 
"Whatever  she  likes :  I  have  an  answer  for  her,  and 
a  qnestion  too;"  and  abniptUe  left  me;  bidding 
me  keepe  myseife  quiet. 

But  can  I  ?  Ob,  no !  Father  hath  sett  a  stone 
rolling,  unwitting  of  its  course.  It  hath  prostrated  me 
in  J*  first  instance ;  and  wiU,  I  misdoubt,  hurt  my 
mother.  Father  is  bold  enow  in  her  absence,  but 
when  she  oomes  back  will  leave  me  to  face  her  anger 
alone ;  oar  else,  make  such  a  stir  to  shew  that  he  is 
not  governed  by  a  woman,  as  wille  make  things  worse. 
Meanwhile,  how  woulde  I  have  them  P  Am  I  most 
pleased  or  payned  P  dismayed  or  Battered  P  Indeed,  I 
know  not 

♦  ♦  •  I  am  soe  sorry  to  have  swooned.  Needed  I 
have  done  it,  merelie  to  heare  there  was  one  who 

I  soi^te  my  favour P    Aye,  but  one  soe  wise!  so 
thoiightfnlle !  so  unlike  me ! 

Bedtime;  tAmedajc. 

•  •  •  Who  knoweth  what  a  daye  will  bring 
forth  ?  After  writing  y*  above,  I  sate  like  one  stupid, 
nnninai^ng  on  I  know  not  what,  except  on  y*  unHke- 
Hhood  that  one  soe  wise  woulde  trouble  himselfe  to 
Kth  for  aught  and  yet  fail  to  wtH.    After  abiding  a 

I   long  space  in  mine  owne  chamber,  alle  below  seeming 

i   stiD,  I  began  to  wonder  shoulde  wc  dine  alone  or  not, 

'   and  to  have  ahundred  hot  and  cold  fitts  of  hope  and  feare. 

thoBght  I,  if  Mr.  Milton  comes,  a^suredlie   I  cannot 

goe  down ;  but  yet  I  must ;  but  yet  I  will  not ;  but 

yet  J*  bffit  will  be  to  conduct  rayselfe  as  though 

.    nothing  had  happened ;  and,  as  he  seems  to  have  left 

1   the  house  long  ago,  maybe  he  bath  returned  to 

Sheepscote,  or  even  to  London.    Oh  that  London ! 

.   SIhJI  I  indeede  ever  see  it  P  and  y*  rare  shops,  and  y* 

I  plaj-hooses^  and  St.  Paul's,  and  y*  Towre  P    But  what 

'  and  if  that  ever  comes  to  pass  P  Must  I  leave  home  P 

dear  Forest  Hill  P  and  father  and  mother,  and  y*  boysP 

BMsre  espeeiallie  Bobin  P    Ah !  but  father  will  give 

■e  a  long  time  to  think  of  it.    He  will,  and  must. 

Then  dinner-time  came;  and,  with  dinner-time, 
«de  Hewlett  and  Balph,  Squire  Paioe  and  Mr.  Milton. 
We  had  a  huge  sirloin,  soe  no  feare  of  short  commons. 
I  was  not  in  pleased  to  see  soe  mante :  it  gave  me  an 
ocose  for  heading  my  peace,  but  I  coulde  have  wished 
§m  mother  woman.  However,  father  never  thinks  of 
.,  Ail,  and  mother  will  soone  be  home.  After  dinner 
f  <Uer  men  went  to  y*  bowKng-greene  with  I>i<^  and 
lal^ ;  the  hoys  to  y*  fish-ponds ;  and,  or  ever  I  was 
mntt,  Mr.  Milton  was  walking  with  me  on  the  terrace. 
1^  dreame  came  soe  forcibly  to  mind,  that  my  heart 
mimed  to  le^  into  my  movth;  but  he  kept  away 
ftoa  y*  fish-ponds,  and  from  leave-taking,  and  from 

Ml  ttomiiig  dbcourse  vrith  my  father, at  least  for 

;  but  some  way  he  gat  round  to  it,  and  sayd  soe 


much,  and  soe  well,  that,  after  alio  my  father's  bidding 
me  keepe  quiete  imd  take  my  time,  and  mine  owne 
resolution  to  think  much  and  long,  he  never  rested  till 
he  had  changed  y*  whole  appearance  of  things,  trnd 
made  me  promise  to  be  his,  wholly  and  trulie.— And 
oh  1  I  feare  I  have  been  too  quickly  wonne  I 


Ifegf  23d,  At  leaste,  so  sayeth  the  calendar ;  but 
with  me  it  hath  beene  trulie  an  April  daye,  alle  smiles 
and  teares.  And  now  my  spiritts  are  soe  perturbed  and 
dismaid,  as  that  I  know  not  whether  to  weepe  or  no, 
for  methinks  crying  w*  relieve  me.  At  first  waking 
this  morning  my  mind  was  elated  at  y*  falsitie  of  my 
mother's  notion,  that  no  man  of  sense  woulde  think 
me  worth  y«  having ;  and  soe  I  got  up  too  proude,  1 
think,  and  came  down  too  vain,  for  I  had  spent  an 
unusuall  time  at  y*  glasse.  My  spiritts,  alsoe,  were 
soe  unequal],  that  y"  boys  took  notice  of  it,  aud  it 
seemed  as  though  I  coulde  breathe  nowhere  but  out  of 
doors ;  so  the  children  and  I  had  a  rare  game  of  play 
in  y«  home-close,  but  ever  and  anon  I  kept  looking 
towards  y*  road  and  listening  for  horses'  feet,  till 
Hobin  sayd,  "  One  w**  think  y*  king  was  coming," 
but  at  last  came  Mr.. Milton  quite  another  way, 
walking  through  y*  fields  with  huge  strides.  Kate 
saw  him  firste,  and  tolde  me ;  and  then  sayd,  "  What 
makes  you  look  soe  pale  P" 

»  »  »  «  «  « 

We  sate  a  good  space  under  the  hawthorn  hedge 
on  y«  brow  of  y*  hill,  listening  to  y*  mower's  scythe, 
an^  the  song  of  birds,  which  seemed  enough  for  him, 
without  talking;  and  as  he  spake  not,  I  helde  my 
peace,  till,  with  y*  sun  in  my  eyes,  I  was  like  to  drop 
asleep ;  which,  as  his  own  fece  was  from  me,  and 
towards  y*  landskip,  he  noted  not.  I  was  just  aiming 
for  mirthe's  sake  to  steale  away,  when  he  suddaiulie 
turned  about  and  fell  to  speaking  of  rurall  life, 
happinesse,  heaven,  and  such  like,  in  a  kind  of  rapture; 
then,  with  his  elbow  half  raising  him  from  y*  grass, 
lay  looking  at  me;  then  commenced  humming  or 
singing  I  know  not  what  strayn,  but  'twas  of  '  begli 
occhi'  and  '  chioma  aurata,'  and  he  kept  smiling  the 
while  he  sang. 

After  a  time  we  went  in-doors ;  and  then  came  ray 
firste  pang :  for  father  founde  out  how  I  had  pledged 
myselfc  ovemighte;  and  for  a  moment  looked  soe 
grave,  y*  my  heart  misgave  me  for  having  beene  soe 
hastie.  However,  it  soone  passed  off;  deare  father's 
oountenance  cleared,  and  he  even  seemed  merric  at 
table ;  and  soon  after  dinner  alle  y  party  dispersed 
save  Mr.  Milton,  who  loitered  with  me  on  y*  terrace. 
After  a  short  silence  he  exdaimcd,  "  How  good  is  our 
God  to  us  in  alle  his  gifts !  For  instance,  in  this  gift 
of  love,  whereby  had  he  withdrawn  from  visible  nature 
a  thousand  of  its  glorious  features  and  gay  colourings, 
we  shoulde  stille  possess,  Jtom  within,  the  means  of 
throwing  over  her  clouded  face  an  entirclie  different 
huel  while  as  it  is,  what  was  pleasing  before  now 
pleaseth  more  than  ever !  Is  it  not  soe,  sweet  Moll  P 
May  I  express  thy  feelings  as  well  as  mine  own, 
imblamcd  P  or  am  I  too  adventurousP  You  are  silent ; 
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well,  then,  let  me  believe  that  we  think  alike,  and 
that  the  emotions  of  y*  few  hate  hours  liave  given  such 
an  impulse  to  alle  that  is  high,  and  sweete,  and  deepe, 
and  pure,  and  holy  in  our  innermoste  hearts,  as  that 
we  seeme  now  onUe  firste  to  taste  y*  life  of  life^  and 
to  perceive  how  much  nearer  earth  is  to  heaven  than 
we  thought !  Is  it  soe  P    Is  it  not  soe  P"  and  I  was 
constrayned  to  say,  "  Yes,"  at  I  scarcelie  knew  what ; 
grudginglie  too,  for  I  feared  having  once  aireadie  sayd 
"  Yes"  too  soone.    But  he  saw  nought  amisse,  for  he 
was  expecting  nought  amisse ;  soe  went  on,  most  like 
truth  and  love  that  lookes  c**  speake  or  words  sounde. 
"  Oh,  I  know  it,  I  feel  it: — ^lienceforthe  there  is  a  life 
reserved  for  us  in  which  angels  may  sympathize.    For 
this  most  excellent  gift  of  love  shall  enable  us  to  read 
together  y®  whole  booke  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  and 
emulate  cache  other  in  carrying  it  into  practice ;  and 
as  the  wise  Magians  kept  theire  eyes  steadfastlie  fixed 
on  y*  star,  and  followed  it  righte  on,  through  rough 
and  smoothe,  soe  we,  with  this  briglit  beacon,  which 
indeed  is  set  on  fire  of  heaven,  shall  pass  on  through  y* 
peacefull  studdies,  surmounted  adversities,  and  vic- 
torious agonies  of  life,  ever  looking  steadfastlie  up  ! " 
AUe  this,  and  much  more,  as  tedious  to  heare  as  to 
write,  did  I  listen  to,  firste  with  flagging  attention, 
next  with  concealed  wearinesse ; — and  as  wearinesse, 
if  indulged,  never  U  long  concealed,  it  soe  chanced, 
by  ill-luck,  that  Mr.  Milton,  suddainlio  turning  his 
eyes  from  heaven  upon  poor  me,  caughte,  I  can 
scarcelie  cxpresse  how  slighte,  an  indication  of  dis- 
comforte  in  my  face ;  and  instantlie  a  doud  crossed 
his  owne,  though  as  thin  as  that  through  which  y* 
sun  shines  while  it  floats  over  him.    Oh,  'twas  not  of 
a  moment !  and  yet  in  that  moment  we  seemed  eache 
to  have  scene  y*  other,  though  but  at  a  glance,  under 
new  circumstances: — as  though  two  persons  at  a 
masquerade  had  just  removed  theire  masques  and  put 
them  on  agayn.    This  gave  me  my  seconde  pang : — 
I  felt  I  had  given  him  payn ;  and  though  he  made  as 
though  he  forgot  it  directly,  and  I  tooke  payns  to 
make  him  forget  it,  I  coulde  never  be  quite  sure 
whether  he  had. 

'  ♦  *  *  My  spiritts  were  soe  dashed  by  tliis, 
and  by  learning  his  age  to  be  soe  much  more  than  I 
had  deemed  it,  (for  he  is  thirty-five !  Who  coulde 
have  thoughte  it  P)  that  I  had,  thenceforthe,  the  aire  of 
being  much  more  discreete  and  pensive  than  belong- 
eth  to  my  nature;  whereby  he  was,  perhaps,  well 
pleased.  As  I  became  more  grave  he  became  more 
gay ;  soe  that  we  met  eache  other,  as  it  were,  half- 
way, and  became  righte  pleasant.  If  his  countenance 
were  comely  before,  it  is  quite  heavenlie  now ;  and 
yet  I  question  whether  my  love  increaseth  as  rapidlie 
as  my  feare.  Surelie  my  folly  will  prove  as  distaste- 
full  to  him,  as  his  overmuch  wisdom  to  me.  The 
dread  of  it  hath  alarmed  me  aireadie.  What  has 
become,  even  now,  of  alle  my  gay  visions  of  marriage, 
and  London,  and  the  play-houses,  and  the  TowreP 
They  have  faded  away  thus  earlie,  and  in  their  place 
comes  a  foreboding  of  I  can  scarce  say  what.  I  am 
as  if  a  child,  receiving  from  some  olde  fairy  y*  gift  of 


what  seemed  a  fayre  doll's  house,  shoulde  hastilie 
open  y"  doore  thereof,  and  starte  back  at  beholding 
nought  within  but  a  huge  cavern,  deepe,  high,  and 
vaste ;  in  parte  glittering  with  glorious  chiystab,  and 
y*  rest  hidden  in  obscure  darknesse. 
(To  be  oontimted,) 


CURIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCE. 

GEOLOGICAL  CHANGES  OP  CUB  OWN  TDOS. 

Ltell^  Darwm*  and  others,  have  lately  collected 
and  powerfully  applied  a  curious  class  of  facts,  to 
prove  the  slow  and  continuous  upheaving  or  depres- 
sion of  large  tracts  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  in  effect  of  subterranean  changes  going  on 
underneath.  The  phenomenon  belongs  to  our  own 
time,  as  well  as  to  anterior  ages  in  the  hbtoiy  of  the 
globe.  In  Sweden,  for  instance,  a  line  traverses  the 
southern  part  of  that  kingdom  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Cattegat,  to  the  north  of  which,  even  as  far  as  tiie 
North  Cape  of  Europe,  there  is  evidence,  scarcely 
disputable  in  kind,  that  the  land  is  gradually  rising  at 
the  average  of  nearly  four  feet  in  a  century :  while,  to 
the  south  of  this  axial  line,  there  are  similar  proofB  of 
a  slow  subsidence  of  surface  in  relation  to  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  seas.  This,  and  various  other  examples 
of  what  may  be  termed  secular  changes  of  elevation, 
particularly  in  South  America,  and  amidst  the  great 
coral  foundations  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
have  led  the  eminent  geologists  just  named  to  regard 
such  slow  progressive  chai^ges  as  the  probable  cause 
of  many  or  most  of  those  great  aspects  of  tlie  eartVs 
surface,  which  by  others  have  been  attributed  to 
paroxysnud  actions  of  subterranean  forces,  sudden*  and 
violent  in  kind. — Quarterly  Bevieio. 

temfebature  of  the  geysers. 

Descloiseaux  and  Bunsen,  who  visited  Iceland  in 
1846,  found  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the 
Great  Geyser,  at  a  depth  of  seventy-two  feet  from  the 
great  pipe  in  which  it  rises,  to  be  nearly  thirty  degrees 
above  the  boiling  point. 

THE    great   LISBON    EARTHQUAKE. 

.  This  phenomenon  of  1755  spread  one  enormous 
convulsion  over  an  area  of  700,000  square  miles—' 
agitating  by  a  single  impulse  the  lakes  of  Scotland  and 
Sweden,  and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indian  sea. 

THE  THAMES, 

This  stream  is  utterly  insignificant  in  its  physical 
characters,  but  wonderful  in  all  besides;  diffusing 
more  of  power  and  activity  over  the  whole  earth  than 
all  other  European  rivers  conjoined.  The  basin  of  the 
Thames  is  one  of  5000  square  miles ;  its  length  with 
windings  only  240  miles,  or  double  its  direct  length ; 
it  receives  about  twenty  streams  in  its  course ;  the 
fall,  in  its  navigable  distance,  from  Lechlade  to  Lon- 
don, is  258  feet,  or  21  inches  per  mile;   its    mean 
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Tekwty  is  two  mfles  an  hour;  the  quantity  of  water 
(loving  into  the  tideway  at  Teddington  1337  cubic 
feet  per  second.— i^^jui/tf. 

TEXPEBATUBE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Liplaoe  concludes  that  the  mean  heat  of  the  globe 
cwmot  be  altered  by  one  degree  of  K^umur  since 
the  time  of  Hipparchus ;  inasmuch  as  the  dimensions 
of  the  gbbe  would  be  thereby  changed  in  a  small 
amoimt,  its  angular  velocity  be  increased  or  diminished, 
ud  a  sensible  difference  .be  made  in  the  length  of  the 
<Jij,-Hdiich  difference  does  not  exist. 

U6HT  OP  THE  GLOW-WOKM. 

Hist  the  glow-worm  emits  her  light  to  lure  her 
Vivcr  to  her  bower  is  but  a  poetic  fiction ;  for  the 
inseet  shines  in  its  infant  state,  in  that  of  the  lanra, 
and  when  in  its  anrelian  condition.  It  appears  from 
the  ohsenrations  of  naturalists  that  these  insects  never 
exhibit  their  light  without  some  motion  of  the  body 
or  legs :  from  this  it  would  seem  that  the  phospho- 
teKeaoe  was  dependent  upon  some  nervous  action, 
Rgolated  at  pleastue  by  the  insect,  for  it  certainly 
has  the  power  of  obscuring  it  entirely.  If  the  g^ow- 
vona  is  crushed,  and  the  hands  or  face  are  rubbed 
vith  it,  huninous  streaks,  similar  to  those  produced  by 
phospborus,  appear.  They  shine  with  greatly  increased 
briDbacj  in  oxygen  gas  and  in  nitrous  oxide.  From 
thcK  hds,  (asl^  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  charming  work, 
oOitled  "The  Poetry  of  Science,"  just  published,) 
may  we  not  infer  that  the  process  by  which  this 
ImiBOBity  is  produced,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  a 
strong  resemblanoe  to  that  of  respiration  ? 

VAST  PLAINS  OP  THE  EABTH. 

A  writer  in  the  Qaarterly  Review  thus  graphically 
enmerates,  as  the  mighty  plains  of  the  earth,  the 
greit  sandy  deserts  of  Sahara,  and  the  saline  steppes 
of  Asia»  and  the  sterile  and  shingly  plains  of  Fata- 
goua.  To  these  he  adds  the  Pampas,  forming  a  bare 
Wrowtal  snr&ce  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles  from  the 
Athntie  to  the  Andes ;— the  Silvas  of  the  Amazons, 
t  dense  tropical  forest,  covering  a  level  more  than 
yf  as  laige  as  Europe ; — the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco, 
I  plain  of  glass,  twice  as  large  as  France,  and  flat  as 

'    " *'*-  vast  prairies  of  North 

from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  wide  luxuriant  plains 
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r. 

inc  and  platinum  wires, 
liameter,  and  about  half 
Qutc  sulphuric  acid,  so 
y  sour  to  the  tongue, 
in  one-twentieth  of  a 
-ty  turns  of  a  large  and 
n  full  action,  a  quantity, 
head  of  a  cat,  would  be 
Lash  of  lightning.    Pur- 
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suing  this  interesting  inquiry  still  further,  it  is  found 
that  a  single  grain  of  water  contains  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  could  be  accumulated  in  800,000  Leydec 
jars,  each  requiring  thirty  turns  of  the  laige  ma- 
chine of  the  Royal  Institution  to  charge  it ;  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  that  which  is  developed  from  a  charged 
thunder-cloud.  "  Yet  we  have  it  under  perfect  com- 
mand ;  can  evolve,  direct,  and  employ  it  at  pleasure ; 
and  when  it  has  performed  its  full  work  of  electro- 
lization,  it  has  only  separated  the  elements  of  a  single 
grain  of  water." — Hun  ft  Poetry  of  Science. 

EARTHQUAKES  IN  GBEAT  BBITAIN. 

Mr.  Milne  records  116  earthquake  shocks  in 
England ;  31  of  which  were  along  the  south  coast, 
30  in  Wales,  14  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire;  and  139  shocks  in  Scotland,  of  which 
not  fewer  than  85,  and  these  the  most  violent,  oc- 
curred in  the  vicinity  of  Gomrie,  in  Stratheme ;  in- 
dicating, without  the  proximity  of  any  volcanic 
action,  some  singular  relation  of  this  locality  to  sub- 
terranean actions  going  on  underneath. 

PEESH  WATER  PLOATINO  UPOK  THE  SEA. 

Captain  Sabine  found  discoloured  water,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  Amazon  river,  three  hundred  miles 
distant  in  the  ocean  from  the  embouchure  of  that 
river.  It  was  about  126  feet  deep.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity was  =  1.0204,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
sea  water  ^  1.0262.  This  appears  to  be  the  greatest 
distance  from  land,  at  which  river  water  has  been 
detected  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

SnCPLiaTT  OP  THE  ELECTROTYPE  PBOCESS. 

In  the  electrotype  process  it  is  not  indispensable 
to  employ  the  somewhat  complex  arrangement  of  the 
battery :  we  may  take  the  steel  magnet,  and,  by  me- 
chanically disturbing  the  electricity  it  contains,  we 
can  produce  a  current  through  copper  wires,  which 
may  be  used,  and  is  extensively  employed,  for  gilding 
and  silvering.  The  magaeto-electricid  machine  is 
employed  in  Birmingham  for  this  purpose ;  but  Messrs. 
Elkington  state  that  they  do  not  find  it  economical, 
or,  rather,  that  the  electro-precipitation  is  carried  on 
too  slowly. 

THE  EARTH  AN  ELECTRIC  BATTERY. 

The  earth  itself  may  be  made  a  battery,  as  by  con- 
necting wires  with  its  mineral  bodies  currents  of 
electricity  have  been  collected,  and  those  currents 
used  for  the  production  of  electrotype  deposit.  This 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Robert  Were  Fox,  at  a  mine 
near  Falmouth.  By  connecting  two  copper  wires  with 
two  lodes,  and  bringing  them,  at  the  surface,  into  a 
cell  containing  a  solation  of  sulphate  of  copper,  this 
gentleman  obtained  an  electrotype  copy  of  an  engraved 
copper-plate. — Htinfs  Poetry  of  Science, 

GREAT  ERUPTION  OP  THE  8KAPTAR  JOKULL. 

Scarcely  have  we  the  record  of  any  event  like  to 
this  phenomenon,  which  devastated  Iceland  in  1783 ; 
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he  year  also  of  the  great  Calabrian  earthquake.  A 
submarine  volcano  had  been  burning  fiercely  for  many 
weeks  in  the  ocean,  thirty  miles  from  the  south-west 
cape  of  Iceland.  Its  fires  suddenly  ceased— ^e  island 
was  skaken  by  earthquakes  for  a  time,  when  the  vol- 
canic power  abruptly  broke  forth  again,  at  the  distance 
of  150  miles,  among  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
Skaptar  mountains,  on  a  scale  of  terrific  grandeur. 
For  many  months  the  sun  was  wholly  unseen  in  Ice- 
land,— clouds  of  ashes  were  carried  many  hundred 
miles  to  sea,  falling  even  in  the  Orkney  Islands,-— 
the  liquid  lava  spread  out  in  some  places  to  a  breadth 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  filling  up  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and  of  enormous  thickness,  poured  itself  iuto 
the  sea  nearly  fifty  miles  from  the  places  of  its  erup- 
tion.— Quarterly  Review, 

TEBBinC   LOSS   OF  LITE. 

Herodotus  states,  that,  in  the  formation  of  the 
great  Ked  Sea  canal,  under  Necho,  no  less  than 
120,000  Egyptians  perished ;  but  does  not  say  how : 
"  The  cause  of  such  a  catastrophe,"  says  Miss  Fanny 
Gorbeaux,  "  may  be  surmised  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  operations.  We  have  only  to  suppose  a  very 
probable  casualty— that  an  unusually  high  inundation 
of  the  Nile  broke  through  the  newly-made  embank- 
ments, and  suddenly  overwhelmed  the  workmen  and 
the  works— to  see  through  the  truth  of  a  statement 
which,  under  the  ordinary  process  of  digging  a  canal, 
would  appear  almost  fabulous.** 

BELIrBIKGING. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  it  would  take  ninety-one 
years  to  ring  the  changes  upon  twelve  bells  at  the 
rate  of  two  strokes  to  a  second ;  the  full  changes  upon 
twenty -four  bells  would  occupy  more  than  117,000 
billions  of  years. 

OI6A27TIC  TABLE-LAND. 

In  Europe,  the  best  example  of  this  formation  is 
the  central  or  Castilian  plateau  of  Spain, — a  level  of 
somewhat  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea;  but 
how  insignificant  this  compared  with  the  great  Gobi 
plain,  one  of  the  tracts  of  table-land  of  (Central  Asia, 
having  a  continuous  surface  of  300,000  square  miles, 
(more  than  four  times  that  of  France,)  and  an  elevation 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  of  the  British 
mountains ;  or  with  those  table-lands  of  the  Andes, 
Quito,  and  Besaguadero,  almost  co-equal  in  area  with 
Ireland,  and,  at  the  enormous  height  respectively  of 
two  miles  tind  two  miles  and  a  half,  affording  a  foun- 
dation to  cities,  villages,  and  the  industrious  works  of 
men  \— Quarterly  Review, 

HAN  nr  AX78TRALU. 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  describes  a  native 
guide  in  the  interior  of  Tropical  Australia  as  a  very 
perfect  specimen  of  the  ^enw  homo,  and  such  as  never 
is  to  be  seen,  except  in  the  precincts  of  savage  life, 
undegraded  by  any  scale  of  graduated  classes,  and 
the  countless  bars  these  present  to  the  free  enjoyment 


of  existence.  His  motions  in  walking  were  mure 
graceful  than  can  be  imagined  by  any  who  have  only 
seen  the  draped  and  shod  animaL  Tht  deeply  set,  yet 
flexible  spine ;  the  taper  form  of  the  limbs ;  the  ful- 
ness, yet  perfect  elasticity  of  the  glutei  muskcs ;  the 
hoUowness  of  the  back,  and  symmetrical  balance  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  torso,  ornamented  as  it  was,  like 
a  fine  piece  of  carving,  with  raised  scarifications  most 
tastefully  phioed :  such  were  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  perfect  "  piece  of  work."  Compared  with  it, 
the  civilised  animal,  when  ^nsidered  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  specimen  of  natural  history— how  inferior ! 
In  vain  might  we  look  among  thousands  of  that  class 
for  such  teeth;  such  digestive  powers;  for  such 
organs  of  sight,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  feeling ; 
for  such  powers  of  running,  climbing,  or  walking; 
for  such  full  enjoyment  of  the  limpid  water,  and  of 
all  that  Nature  provides  for  her  diildrenof  the  woods. 
Such  health  and  exemption  from  disease ;  sodi  inten- 
sity of  exiitenee,  in  short,  must  be  Car  beycmd  the 
enjoyments  of  civilised  men,  with  all  that  art  can  do 
for  them ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  persuade  these  fr^e  denixe&s  of 
uncultivated  earth  to  forsake  it  for  the  tilled  groiuid. 

VAST  STO&KS  OP  COAL  IN  NOBTH  AMSBICA. 

The  coal-field  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  CHiio, 
more  than  equals  En^^d  in  area ;  and  the  bad  of 
ooal,  called  the  Bittsbniig  seam,  ten  feet  in  thickBeae, 
is  spread  over  an  elliptical  area,  225  miles  in  its 
greatest  diameter,  and  100  miles  in  breadth ;  a  mass 
of  this  miueral,  capable  of  supplying  the  world,  long 
after  the  coal-mines  of  Britain  hare  become  extinct  l^ 
time. 

OEIGIN  OF  PHQIOGBAFHT. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect,  that  nearij  four  hnndrad 
years  have  elapsed  since  Giovanni  Battista  Delk  FMn» 
a  Neapolitan,  iuvented  the  Camera  Obscura,  hj  the 
employment  of  which  in  aid  of  drawing,  to  obtain  cor- 
rectly the  reUtive  position  of  objects,  and  to  establish 
the  tmt  principles  of  linear  and  aerial  perspeottre,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  researehea  of  the 
discoverers  of  Photogn^hy.  Undoubtedly,  many  in- 
telligent men  of  that,  and  of  each  succeeding  age,  ttid 
of  our  own  generation,  when  witnessing  the  perfection 
of  the  images  of  the  camera, — the  Absolute  correct- 
ness of  outline,  the  epitomising  power  of  proportion, 
the  beautiful  gradation  of  tint, — have  felt  acute  r^ret 
tliat,  instead  of  copying  with  a  pencil,  the  pictures 
themselves  could  not  be  fixed  upoft  the  focal  screen — 
as  in  the  Photographic  art. 

Chloride  of  silver,  which  if  not  itself  the  means  of 
the  art,  has  led  to  the  detecticm  of  the  tme  anciea^, 
was  known  to  the  alchemists,  who  stated  that  if  paper 
be  coated  with  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  an  object 
be  thrown  upon  such  paper,  the  shaded  part  will  re- 
main white,  whilst  those  parts  on  which  the  light  rests 
will  become  black :  again,  that  when  an  engraving  is 
placed  upon  paper  so  prepared,  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  will  give  an  inverse  representation  thereof. 
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About  ih»  your  1802,  Mr.  Wedgwood  and  Sir 
flomphry  Davy  experimented  with  the  chlorate,  the  ni- 
trite, and  the  muriate  of  silver,  as  a  superflce  on  paper, 
or  prefisrably  on  white  leather,  for  copying  paintings 
on  giasa,  and  making  profiles  by  the  agency  of  light. 
Tbey  employed  the  camera-obecura  and  the  solar 
microacope;  but  the  pictures  they  produced  soon 
Taoished.  That  engravings,  the  reticulated  leaves  of 
plants,  and  wings  of  insects,  might  thus  be  copied  by 
contact  in  exposure  to  the  different  rays  of  the  sun, 
bad  been  variously  understood  by  chemists,  and  even 
by  school-boys,  for  an  uncertain  period.  Still,  the 
idem  of  the  combination  of  the  camera-obscura,  and  a 
saperfice  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  was  hereby 
pn^tically  evolved. 

la  1814,  Kiepce,  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  began  his 
researches  "  on  the  method  of  Jlxin^  ih$  image  of 
objects  by  the  action  of  light."  He  was  followed  by 
Dagnerr^  in  1824,  who  combined  with  Niepce  in 
1S29.  The  latter  died  in  1833;  and  in  1839,  Da- 
guerr^  in  conjunction  with  the  son  of  Nibpce,  an- 
nounced his  discovery  at  Paris ;  and,  six  months  prior 
to  the  pubL'cation  of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  }Ax. 
Henry  Fox  Talbot  announced  his  account  of  ''The 
I  Alt  of  Photc^enio  Drawing." 

W0NDEB3  07  TICE  SEA. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  compass  ade- 
qoately  this  great  dominion  of  ocean  on  the  globe, 
—its  vastness  of  connected  surface,  its  depth,  its 
tides  and  eorrenta,  its  eternal  movement  of  waves,  its 
■aasive  covering  of  ice  within  the  polar  circles,  the 
profitie  abundance  of  life  within  its  waters,  the  enor- 
notts  quantity  of  salt  it  holds  in  solution,  exceeding 
in  balk  and  weight  the  solid  land  of  all  Europe  .  .  . 
Rramining  the  natural  divisions  of  this  vast  surface, 
the  Pacific  defines  itself  at  once  to  the  eye  as  the 
great  ocean  of  the  world,  covering  more  than  fifty 
nillioBS  of  square  miles,  (even  if  Australia,  the  Indian 
Arefaipelago,  be  assumed  as  its  western  boundary,)  and 
acUally  exceeding  in  area  all  that  exists  of  solid  land. 
^^Qtarto'ly  Review. 

A  FOSSIL  FBAUD. 

The  me  pitu  nlira  of  imposition  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  public,  as  regards  the  existence  of  the  "  sea 
serpent,"  was  attempted,  a  few  years  since,  by  a 
M  Koch,  who  exhibited  in  America,  under  the  name 
ii  Uydrarekot  Sillimannii,  a  skeleton  constructed  by 
kin  from  bones  collected  in  various  parts  of  Alabama, 
tad  which  he  denominated  a  "  fossil  sea-serpent." 
The  bones  belonged  to  several  individual  skeletons  of 
IB  extinct  marine  cetacean,  termed  Banlotaurut  by 
ths  American  naturalists,  and  better  known  in  £ng- 
Imd  by  that  fd Zeuglodam,  a  term  eH^mi^in^  yoked  teeih. 
Hit  Koch  did,  by  stringing  together  all  the  vertebne 
ha  eould  obtain  of  the  BatilotauruSf  arranging  tlicm 

a  terpentine  form,  and  manufacturing  a  skull  and 
To  this  he  gave  the  name  oi  IJj/drat chot 
TW  troth,  however,  waa  immediately  exposed  by  the 
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LABOB  DIAMOND. 

One  of  the  largest  diamonds  in  the  worid  is  the 
'*  Kok'innoar;'  or  "  Mountain  of  Light,"  which  Run- 
jeet  Singh  extorted  from  the  ex-king  of  Cabul.  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  superb  than  this  gem :  it 
is  of  the  finest  water,  and  about  half  the  size  of  a 
hen's  ti{^%.  Its  weight  amounts  to  three-and-a-half 
rupees ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  worth  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  money.  It  is  set  in  an  armlet,  with  a  dia- 
mond on  each  side,  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg. 

WEAB  OF  THE  HIAOA&A  FALLS. 

The  710,000  tons  of  water  which  each  minute  pour 
over  the  precipice  of  Niagara,  are  estimated  to  carry 
away  a  foot  of  the  cliff  every  year.  Taking  this  ave- 
rage, and  adopting  the  clear  geological  proof  that  the 
fall  once  existed  at  Queen's-town,  four  miles  below, 
we  must  suppose  a  period  of  20,000  years  occupied  in 
this  recession  of  the  cataract  to  its  actual  site ;  while 
in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  14,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  an  estimate  founded  on  its  present 
i-ate  of  increase,  and  on  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
earthy  matter  brought  down  the  stream,  has  justified 
Mr.  Lyell  in  alleging  that  67,000  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  formation  of  this  great  deposit  began. 
— Quarterly  Bevieie. 

BEVOLUTION  OF  THE  EABTH  IN  AN  HOUB. 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  is  performed  in  a  natural 
day,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  once  in  23  h.  66'  4" ; 
and,  as  its  mean  circumference  is  24,871,  it  follows, 
that  any  point  in  its  equatorial  surface  has  a  rotatory 
motion  of  more  than  1000  miles  per  hour.  This  velo- 
city must  gradually  diminish  to  nothing  at  either  pole. 
Whilst  the  earth  is  thus  revolving  upon  its  axis,  it 
has  a  progressive  motion  in  its  orbit.  If  we  take  the 
length  of  the  earth's  orbit  at  600,000,000,'  its  motion 
through  space  must  exceed  68,490  miles  in  the  hour. 
— Encyelopadia  Britannica. 

SCIENTIFIC   FBEDICTION  VERIFIED. 

A  striking  example  occurs  in  Dr.  Whewell's 
Bakerian  Lecture  for  1848,  of  the  liappy  connexion  of 
theory  with  observation,  in  the  prediction,  that  there 
must  exist  a  spot  in  the  German  Ocean— the  central 
point  of  an  area  of  rotation,  produced  by  the  meeting 
and  mutual  action  of  two  opposite  tides— where  no 
rise  or  fall  of  tide  whatever  could  occur ; — a  prediction 
actually  verified  by  Captain  Hewitt  in  1839,  without 
any  prior  knowledge  that  such  a  point  had  been  sup- 
posed to  exist.  This  is  one  of  the  many  triumphs  of 
the  like  kind  achieved  by  modem  science. — Quarterly 
Rerieto. 

VALUE  OF  MINUTE  BESEABCHES. 

We  may  smile  at  the  phrase  of  "  illustrious  moh- 
nologist"  applied  to  an  indefatigable  spidffcol- 
lector  of  our  own  day,  and  marvel  at  the  laborious 
zeal  of  M.  Robineau  in  gathering  up  1800  species  of 
the  genus  Mueca  in  the  single  department  of  the 
Yonne;  but  when  we  come  to  vegard  the, complete- 
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ness  whicb  this  great  brancli  of  science  has  at- 
tained through  such  particular  researches,  and  the 
curious  and  unexpected  results  derived  from  minute 
inquest  into  the  subdivisions  of  the  organic  world, — 
the  fungi,  the  algs,  the  heaths,  the  lichens,  the  mol- 
lusks  of  different  seas  and  depths,  the  zoophytes, 
infusoria,  &c, — ^we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  value 
of  these  insulated  labours,  and  to  applaud  the  happy 
diligence  to  which  we  owe  such  exact  and  abunchmt 
knowledge. — Quarterly  Review. 

ACCIDENTAL  DISCOVBBT  OP  TH16  CALOTTPE. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  discovery  of  the  Calotype  was 
somewliat  the  result  of  accident:  he  had  prepared 
papers  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  only  exposed  them 
for  a  certain  limited  time  in  the  camera;  these  were 
thrown  aside  in  a  drawer,  and  left  as  failures ;  but  he 
was  surprised  to  find,  on  examining  one  or  two  which 
liad  been  washed  with  gallic  acid,  that  perfect  pictures 
had  appeared  of  the  objects  at  which  the  camera  had 
been  directed.  • 

INPINITT  OP  THE  PTRMAMBNT. 

llie  assumption  that  the  extent  of  the  starry  firma- 
ment is  literally  infinite  has  been  made  by  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  astronomers,  the  late  Dr.  Olbers,  the 
basis  of  the  conclusion  that  the  celestial  spaces  are, 
in  some  slight  degree,  deficient  in  tratupareney ;  so 
that  all  beyond  a  certain  distance  is,  and  must  remain 
for  ever  unseen ;  the  geometrical  progression  of  the 
extinction  of  light  far  outrunning  the  effect  of  any 
conceivable  mcrease  in  the  power  of  our  telescopes. 
Were  it  not  so,  it  is  argued,  every  part  of  the  celestial 
concave  ought  to  shine  with  the  brightness  of  the 
solar  disc,  since  no  visual  ray  could  be  so  directed  as 
not,  in  some  point  or  other  of  its  infinite  length,  to 
encounter  such  a  disc. — Edinburgh  Review, 

ENGLAND  THE  CENTRE  OP  THE  EAETU. 

If  we  divide  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  accord- 
ing to  the  maximum  extent  of  land  and  water  in  each, 
we  arrive  at  the  curious  result  of  designating  England 
as  the  centre  of  the  former  or  terrene  half,  an  anti- 
podal point  near  New  Zealand  as  the  centre  of  the 
aqueous  hemisphere.  The  exact  position  in  England 
is  not  far  from  the  Land's  End ;  so  that  if  an  observer 
were  there  raised  to  such  height  as  to  discern  at 
once  the  half  of  the  globe,  he  would  see  the  greatest 
possible  extent  of  land — if  similarly  elevated  in  New 
Zealand,  the  greatest  possible  surface  of  water. — 
Quarterly  Review, 

GEOGRAPniCAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  ANIMALS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Geologists  and  Naturalists,  held  at  Boston,  in  1847, 
Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman  stated,  that  an  insect  was 
sent  to  him  from  lUo,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Reinhardt,  with 
information  that  this  or  an  allied  species  had  been 
seen  by  him  on  board  the  United  States*  ship  Consti- 
tution in  Cochin  China,  and  subsequently  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  Pacific,  the  ship  touching  at  the  Sandwich 


Ishmds  and  Western  Mexico,  and  passing  round  Cape 
Horn  and  Brazil, — a  wider  geographical  distribution 
than  has  heretofore  been  given  to  this  genus.  The 
insect  proves  to  be  an  Erauia,  and  its  extensive  dis- 
tribution is  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  this  genus  is 
parasitic  on  the  Blatta,  (or  coclcroach,)  which  is 
known  to  be  extensively  abundant  upon  ships  between 
the  tropics. 

PBEEZING    HXXTURES. 

The  theory  of  freezing  mixtures  is  deduced  from 
the  doctrine  of  latent  caloric.  There  are  mixtures  of 
saline  substances,  which,  at  the  common  temperature, 
by  their  mutual  chemical  action,  pass  rapidly  into  the 
fluid  form,  or  are  capable  of  being  rapidly  dissolved 
in  water,  and,  by  this  quick  transition  to  fluidity,  ab- 
sorb caloric,  and  produce  degrees  of  odd  more  or  less 
intense. — Encyclopadia  Metropolitana, 

BLACK  AND   GREEN  TEA. 

Black  and  green  tea  are  produced  from  the  same 
plant,  though  botanists  were  long  at  issue  about  this 
question.  The  idea  of  green  tea  being  dried  upon 
copper  is  a  popular  fallacy,  for  the  tea  would  be 
flavoured  and  spoiled  in  such  a  process ;  besides,  the 
bloom  can  be  given  by  harmless  means.  Dr.  Lett- 
som,  by  the  way,  thought  it  was  given  by  a  vegetable. 
Mr.  Ball,  who  has  lately  written  a  very  sensible  book 
on  "  The  Culture  and  Manufacture  of  Tea  in  China," 
describes  an  experiment  by  which  he  proves  that  tea 
may  be  dried  black  tmd  green  at  once,  in  the  same 
vessel,  and  over  the  same  fire.  He  divided  the  pan, 
and  the  leaves  on  one  side  he  kept  in  motion  and  the 
other  quiet,  when  the  latter  became  black  and  the 
former  green ;  thus  proving  the  difference  of  colour  to 
be  not  derived  from  any  management  of  heat,  but 
from  manipulation,  the  heat  being  the  same  in  both 
cases.  Gunpowder  tea  is  dried  at  the  highest  tem- 
l)erature,  and  Pekoe  at  the  lowest.  The  chemical 
cause  of  black  tea  is  its  loss  of  tannin  in  its  drying 
previous  to  roasting,  an,  opinion  supported  by  the 
recent  testimony  of  Liebig.  Again,  Mr.  Ball  thinks 
there  may  be  one  species  of  tea  plant,  but  several 
varieties,  though  all  botanical  difference  is  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  packing. 

r   BEAUTY  OP  A  CORAL  ISLAND. 

Although  there  is  not  much  variety,  there  is  con- 
siderable beauty  in  a  small  coral  reef  when  viewed 
from  a  ship's  mast-head,  at  a  short  distance,  in  dear 
weatlier.  A  small  island,  with  a  white  sand  beach 
and  a  tuft  of  trees,  is  surrounded  by  a  symmetrically 
oval  space  of  shallow  water,  of  a  bright  grass  green 
colour,  enclosed  by  a  ring  of  glittering  surf,  as  white 
as  snow,  immediately  outside  of  which  is  the  rich 
dark  blue  of  deep  water.  All  the  sea  is  perfectly 
clear  from  any  mixture  of  sand  or  mud ;  even  where 
it  breaks  on  a  mud  beach,  it  retains  its  perfect  purity, 
as  the  large  grains  of  coral  are  heavy,  and  do  not  break 
into  mud;  so  that  if  a  bucketful  of  coral  sand  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  it  may  be  seen  gradually  sinking. 
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like  a  white  doud,  withont  producing  any  discoloura- 
tion in  the  surrounding  water.  It  is  this  perfect 
clearness  of  the  water  which  renders  navigation  among 
ooral  reefs  at  all  practicable,  as  a  shoal,  mth  even  five 
fathoms  of  water  on  it,  can  be  discerned  at  a  mile  dis- 
tance from  a  ship's  mast-head,  in  consequence  of  its 
greenish  hue  contrasting  with  the  blue  of  deep  water. 
Li  seven  fathoms  water,  the  bottom  can  still  be  dis- 
oemed  on  looking  over  the  side  of  a  boat,  especially 
if  it  has  patches  of  light  coloured  sand ;  but  in  ten 
bthoms,  the  depth  of  colour  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  dark  course  of  the  unfilthomable 
ocean. — Jukes^s  Voj/age, 


LIZZY  WILSON? 

OB,  THE  GOTSSHESS'S  CHBI8TMAS  HOLIOAT. 

LizzT  Wiuox  was  a  friend  of  mine,  ui  intimate 
friend,  so  that  the  reader  may  rely  upon  the  truth  of 
the  following  story  about  a  certain  Christmas  Holiday 
which  she  enjoyed  many  years  ago. 

At  that  time  Miss  Wilson  was  what  girls  of  seven- 
teen caU  ** quite  old;** — she  was  seven-and-twenty.  She 
was  what  dashing  and  fashionable  people  call  ** plain" 
aid  "  dowdy**  for  she  had  no  pretensions  to  beauty  of 
person  or  el^ance  of  attire.  She  was  what  her  own 
fimily  and  friends  considered  "  a  nice-looking,  amiable 
pA,"  and  "a  very  clever  creature :"  she  was  what 
those  who  only  knew  her  as  **  the  Governess  "  called 
■a  worthy,  excellent  young  woman,"  "well-bred  and 

highfy  accomplished." With  the  former  she  was 

ahrajB  **  Lizxy ;" — ^with  the  latter  she  was,  of  course, 
■Iwiys  •*  Miss  Wilson."  To  those  who  know  "  what's 
in  a  name,"  it  will  be  quite  clear  that  "Lizzy"  and 
"  Hist  Wilson"  were  two  very  different  beings. 

My  heroine  was,  in  short,  nothing  uncommon,  and 
ittt  at  all  heroic,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  terra ; 
but  if  Ulysses  owed  part  of  his  reputation  as  a  hero  to 
hii  being  "  a  much-enduring  man,"  then  Lizzy  Wilson 
ought  in  common  justice  to  be  considered  as  a  little 
of  a  heroine :  for  sh^  was  a  Governess ;  and  who 
that  knows  anything  of  the  matter  will  deny  that  she 
Must  have  beoi  a  much-enduring  woman  P 

Miss  Wilson's  father,  a  country  clergyman,  died 
vhen  she  was  eighteen,  leaving  a  widow  vrith  four 
children,  of  whom  Lizzy  was  the  eldest.  I  shall  not 
rebte  the  struggles  with  poverty  and  grief  which  then 
ude  npher  mother's  life.  Lizzy  and  Tom  (two  years 
yoonger  than  Lizzy)  soon  became  of  real  use  to  her. 
After  their  father's  deaAi,  Tom  was  taken  as  a  clerk 
by  an  Edinburgh  bookseller,  in  whose  house  he  oon- 
tinoed  with  an  annually  increasing  salary,  and  Lizzy 
vest  oat  try  her  fortune  in  the  world  as  a  Governess. 

At  first  it  was  a  sad  trial  to  her,  but  now  custom 
kad  giren  it  a  property  of  easiness.  She  had  lived  in 
1  families— aristocratic,  parvenue,  and  those  that 
}  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  She  had  learned 
of  human  nature.  She  found  out,  not  frx>m 
hot  frt)m  actual  experience,  that  high  natures, 
tne,  BoUe  natures,  are  very  rare  among  men,  what- 
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ever  professors  of  a  general  admiration  of  Humanity 
may  ^y; — ^that  weaklfless  and  meanness  of  nature  are 
very  common;  that  most  persons  are  a  very  un- 
satisfactory mixture  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, — 
the  indifferent  composii^  two-thirds  of  the  individual. 
Poor  Lizzy !  she  had  to  pay  the  penalty  exacted  from 
all  those  who  go  forth  into  the  world  expecting  to  find 
there  a  race  of  demi-gods.  She  had  to  pass  through 
many  stages  of  mental  existence.  At  one  time  God 
and  hope  seemed  gone  from  her ; — she  groped  pain- 
fully in  sadness  and  darkness,  and  there  was  no  blue 
sky  over  her.  At  last,  light  came  to  her  once  more;  she 
saw  the  face  of  the  Eternal,  and  learned  that  indeed 
all  things  which  he  has  made  are  very  good ;  that  if 
she  was  disappointed  in  her  expec|ations  of  man's 
excellence,— of  life's  felicity, — the  fault  was  neither  in 
man,  (whom  God  did  not  create  after  her  desires,  but 
after  his  wisdom),  nor  in  this  life,  which  was  not  in- 
tended by  God  to  be  a  state  of  felicity  at  all,  but  rather 
for  her  a  sort  of  fiery  furnace,  whence  she  now  trusted 
to  come  forth  in  due  time  purer,  brighter,  stronger, 
and  fitted  for  a  noble  use  hereafter.  In  this  frame  of 
mind  she  worked  steadily  in  her  humble  sphere,  and 
strove  to  subdue  the  evil  she  felt 'within,  and  to  with- 
stand, as  well  as  she  could,  the  evil  from  without.  It 
was  well  for  Lizzy  that  she  had  to  work  for  others,  and 
had  little  time  to  think  about  herself,  or  she  might 
have  been  ruined  by  morbid  introspection. 

Miss  Wilson  had  been  for  two  years  a  Governess 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Gould  the  Btmker,  at  the  time 
of  wliich  I  am  about  to  speak.  During  these  two 
years  she  had  not  seen  her  mother,  nor  George,  nor 
little  Nancy.  The  only  beloved  family  face  tliat  she 
had  seen  during  those  two  long  years  was  Tom's.  He 
had  been  in  London  once,  on  business  for  his  employer, 
and  came  to  Grosvenor  Square  to  see  Lizzy,  and  spent 
the  evening  with  her.  That  was  ten  months  ago ; — 
and  now,  at  the  begmning  of  December,  Miss  Wilson 
sat  one  evening  alone  in  the  school-room  at  Mr. 
Gould's  house  before-mentioned,  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
She  was  tired  of  teaching,  or  rather  of  trying  to  make 
children  learn,  and  had  her  usual  after-school  head- 
ache. It  was  a  very  cold  day,  and  she  sat  vrith  her 
feet  on  the  fender,  and  leant  back  in  her  chair ;  x.e. 
she  leant  back  as  far  as  she  could  lean  in  a  chair  with 
a  back  as  hard  and  as  straight  as  a  poker.  She  looked 
for  a  long  time  at  a  little  bright  fierce  flame  which 
kept  darting  out  from  a  bkck  coal,  and  it  seemed  to 
brmg  many  things  to  her  mind,  for  the  expression  of 
her  face  varied  as  she  looked.  Presently  she  threw 
a  glance  round  the  room,  and  thought  what  a  comfort 
such  a  room  would  be  this  Christmas  to  her  mother, 
when  she  gave  her  usual  children's  party  for  little 
Nancy. 

It  was  a  good-sized  room,  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  house;  it  was  very  clean,  and  neatly  furnished 
with  plain  chaira,  tables,  and  desks.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  was  a  piano,  at  the  other  was  a  large  old- 
fashioned  book-case ;  a  harp  stood  by  the  piano,  and 
a  globe  on  either  side  of  the  book-case ;  good  stout 
curtains,  that  harmonized  in  colour  with  the  walls 
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9Qd  carpet,  hung  before  the  windows.  Candles  stood 
on  tk  ]9fge  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  but  thej 
^ere  not  yet  lighted.  On  the  same  table  were  Lizzy's 
open  desk  and  several  books  \  on  one  chair  a  large  doll 
set  upright ;  on  another  lay  a  ball  of  string  and  a  top, 
and  a  battledore  was  on  the  floor.  On  the  mantelpiece 
were  a  half-hour  glass,  a  large  sliell,  and  a  small  case 
containing  a  few  half-withered  flowers ;— these  last 
were  all  three  Miss  Wilson's  personal  property. 

Yes !  Mrs.  Wilson  would  have  been  very  glad  of 
such  a  room  to  set  her  young  visitors  dancing  in. 
Lizzy  wondered  whether  Nancy  was  as  pretty  as  she 
used  to  be ;  and  whether  George  could  read  well  now. 
She  smiled  as  she  remembered  the  elTorts  made  by  both 
George  and  herself,  to  get  him  to  read  a  oage  in 
"  Frank"  without  miscalling  a  word,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old. — ^Dear  George !  she  did  not  believe 
he  ever  could  read  so  as  to  amuse  himself,  and  she 
thought  he  might  work  out  his  life,  and  a  very 
honovprable  one  too,  without  learning  much  from  the 
(alphabet.  To  ker  mind,  George's  dullness  of  the  book- 
learning  faculty  was  amply  atoned  by  the  quickness 
of  his  perception  where  his  affections  were  concerned, 
and  the  general  delicacy  of  his  feelings.  Lizzy  was 
very  fond  of  her  younger  brother,  "  stupid  Greorge." 

In  the  midst  of  her  recollections,  the  school-room 
maid  came  into  the  room  with  two  letters. — "One 
from  my  mistress,  miss,  and  one  from  the  post." 

When  Susan  had  lighted  the  candles  and  was  gone. 
Miss  Wilson  opened  Mrs.  Gould's  letter  with  a  sort 
of  vague  fear  that  something  was  wrong.  Perhaps 
she  was  about  to  be  dismissed.  Why  P  Well,  it  was 
siUy  to  sit  with  the  unfolded  letter  in  her  hand, 
speculatmg  on  its  contents ;  would  it  not  be  better  to 
read  it  P    She  read — 

My  pbae  Miss  Wiisok,— As  Mr.  Gould  and 
n^telf  are  going  to  take  all  the  children  with  us,  for 
a  month's  visit  to  my  father  in  Devonshire ;  and  as 
the  poor  things  really  want  a  holiday  after  their  late 
hard  work*  we  have  settled  that  you  need  not  accom- 
Pf^  us ;  and  as,  I  dare  say,  you  will  not  like  to  remain 
here  all  that  time,  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  your- 
self for  the  month :  which  will  be  a  nice  relaxation  for 
you ;  and  I  hope  you  will  come  back  to  us  stronger 
than  ypu  are  now.  With  many  wishes  for  your  en- 
joyment this  Chrbtmas,  I  am,  my  dear  Miss  AVilson, 
"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Sophia  Gould." 

If  you  could  have  seen  Lizzy's  face,  when  she  had 
read  that  note,  you  would  have  been  much  puzzled. 
There  was  joy  in  it,  but  the  joy  was  strongly  tempered 
by  indignation,  and  for  a  moment  her  lip  was  curled 
in  contempt.  If  you  could  have  read  her  thought  it 
would  have  been  somewhat  like  this : — "  This  woman, 
whose  children  I  have  taught  and  tended  for  two  yo^rs, 
grants  me  a  month's  holiday,  as  it  cannot  cost  her  the 
slightest  inconvenience.  Had  she  spared  me  when  it 
would  have  been  inconvenient  to  her,  I  should  have 
felt  grateful,  though,  God  knows,  it  would  have  been 


but  bare  justice  to  do  so.  And  I  ^suppose  she  ex- 
pects me  to  be  grateful  for  this.  No,  no,  Mrs.  Gould, 
corrupting  to  the  character  as  my  position  is,  I  am  not 
yet  sycophant  or  hypocrite  enough  for  tAal  /**  And  she 
turned  to  her  desk^  and  wrote  the  following  reply : — 

"  My  deak  Madam, — ^I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  (he 
projected  visit,  since  it  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  go  to 
my  family,  from  whom  I  have  been  two  years  absent. 
Hoping  that  you,  and  Mr.  Gould,  and  the  children, 
may  enjoy  your  visit  into  Devonshire,  I  am>  Madam, 
"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Elizabeth  Wilsoh." 

Having  sent  this  note  to  Mrs.  Gould,  Lizzy  took  up 
the  letter  which  had  come  by  the  post — ^it  was  from 
her  mother.  If  •you  had  seen  Lizzy's  face  as  she 
opened  thai  letter,  it  would  UQt  have  puzzled  you  at 
aU.  You  would  have  declared  that  you  had  never  seen 
one  more  tenderly  affectionate,  or  one  more  capable  of 
bemg  lighted  up  by  a  smile.  There  was  no  trace  of 
the  former  indignation  and  contempt,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  the  words  "  My  dearest  child."  The  face  becfMue 
sweeter  and  brighter  as  she  read  on,  and  was  quite 
jtyous  when  she  came  to  these  words,  "Tom  is 
coming  home  for  his  usual  fortnight-— could  you  not 
ask  Mrs.  Gould  to  spare  you  for  that  time  P  I  do  not 
think  she  can  refuse  you,  dear,  because  she  must,  I 
am  sure,  think  highly  of  you,  and  you  have  not  had  a 
holiday  since  you  have  been  with  her.  I  know  that  it 
is  humiliating  to  ask  this,  as  a  favour,  when  it  should 
be  considered  as  a  right ; — ^but  I  am  anxious  about 
your  health,  and  am  almost  heart-sick  for  a  kiss  f^m 
my  darling  Lizzy." 

"  My  darling  Lizzy,"  murmured  the  Governess,  "  it 
would  have  been  worth  oiki/i^  Mrs.  Gtould,  for  the 
mere  chance  of  hearing  those  words  again." 

When  the  letter  was  finished,  tears  of  joy  stood  in 
Lizzy's  eyes,  to  think  of  the  reply  she  should  write 
that  night  to  her  mother.  She  sat  with  the  open  letter 
in  her  lap,  and  her  feet  on  the  fender,  looking  down 
into  the  fire  for  more  than  ha|f  an  hour,  which  half 
hour  by  the  clock  was  half  her  life  by  memory's  time- 
piece. 

"  A  whole  month,"  she  mused.  "  A  whole  month 
to  live  again  in  the  light  and  love  of  home !" 

To  see  once  more  that  her  mere  entrance  into  a 
room  would  brighten  all  faces  and  make  glad  all  hearts 
in  it !  It  was  too  much  happiness,  and  she  almost 
wished  for  Mrs.  Gould,  or  any  one,  to  tell  it  to.  A 
whole  month !  And  Tom — her  merry,  handsome,  high- 
spirited  brother  Tom,  was  to  be  tliere  for  a  fortnight. 
And  her  thoughts  flew  home  to  the  little  "Whit^ 
Cottage,"  at  Everstead,  far  away  in  Warwickshire. 
She  imd  ceased  to  think  of  "  the  Parsonage  "  there, 
as  her  home  j  and  the  "  White  Cottage,"  though 
so  very  small,  was  pretty;  and  her  mother  ha4 
grown  to  like  it,  at  last.  It  seemed  but  yesterday 
that  she  stood  last  in  the  Uttle  parlour,  with  he< 
bonnet  and  cloak  on,  ready  to  depart.  She  had  bee] 
a  long  time  up-stairs,  putting  on  the  said  articles 
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litiie ;— not  ibftt  Lio^  Wilson  wt^  muph  gLyen  to 
anxiety  i^  to  how  she  boked  in  a  bonnet ;  but  i\^  takes 
I  kng  time  to  dress,  when  the  ejes  are  blinded  by  hot 
tean,  and  the  hands  tremble  so  much  from  the  en- 
dearoor  to  suppress  emotion,  that  they  refuse  their 
poor  office  of  string-tying.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
liny  was  a  long  time  up-stairs ;  or  that  when,  at  last, 
she  came  into  the  little  parlour,  and  spoke  in  a  quick, 
cheerfdi  voice,  they  all  came  crowding  round  her. 
Mrs.  Wilson  took  her  daughter's  two  hands,  and 
kx^ed  into  her  half- shut  hazel  eyes,  and  strove  in 
nin  to  keep  back  the  tears  from  her  own.  little 
NiDcy  wept  aloud,  and  clasped  her  sister  in  her  arms. 
fte  w«a  only  eight  years  old,  and  Greorge,  who  was 
twelve  tried  to  comfort  her ;  but  he  looked  at  Lizzy 
as  if  his  heart  would  break ;  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could 
^adlj  give  his  right  arm  to  be  cut  off  if  it  would  make 
kiiQ,  at  once,  old  enough  to  go  and  earn  money  instead 
of  (lizzy.  Then,  poor  boy,  he  remembered  how  stupid 
he  was, — ^that  he  could  not  read  the  easiest  book  well ; 
he  feared  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  earn  100/. 
a-year,  and  send  seventy  out  of  it  to  his  mother, 
as  Lizij  was  going  to  do : — and  George  burst  into 
tnff.  How  well  she  remembered  putting  her  arms 
mod  her  darling  brother  and  whispering  comfort  to 
kirn  as  well  as  she  could !  Then  he  took  Nancy  away, 
to  stand  with  him  at  the  garden  gate,  and  look  out 
for  the  Coventiy  coach,  which  was  to  take  their  sister 
away,  and  she  remained  alone  with  her  mother  and 
liitm4  to  her  words  of  affection  and  advice.  At  last 
the  eoadi  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  a  general  bustle  in 
the  little  cottage  commenced.  Nancy  flew  back  again 
to  eliBg  to  Lizzy,  as  she  stood  in  the  porch  with  Mrs. 
Wilson,  who  was  tying  something  round  her  neck, 
md  endeaToonng  to  acyust  the  old  travelling  doak  in 
the  beet  wiqt  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  delivering  into 
ha  hand  a  little  basket  of  sandwiches  to  be  eaten  on 
the  load.  The  old  servant,  Alice,  was  erying,  and 
eoatcvdiiig  with  George  about  taking  '*  Miss  Lizzy's" 
hoses  down  to  the  gate.  George  insisted  on  lugging 
then  thither  by  himself;  he  would  not  let  Alice  help 
him; — anything  that  could  be  done  for  Lizzy  was  an 
hoBcimiible  business  in  the  eyes  of  George,  and  worth 
%htuig  about. 

While  her  mother  was  *'  making  her  comfortable," 
Li^y  gave  a  glance  at  the  house  opposite.  Dr. 
If  erton  waa  »ot  at  the  drawing-room  window  with  his 
mfyt  who  was  watching  her  neighbour's  departure. 
Her  ^e  stole  quickly  to  the  window  of  the  little 
ftq^y;  the  blind  was  down  there, — perhaps  he 
was  out ;  at  all  events  he  mi^Ai  have  stepped  over 
to  saj  "good-bye."  However,  one  thing  was  dear, 
—Dr.  ICerton  did  not  trouble  himself  about  her 
leefiag  the  village.  She  embraced  her  mother  once 
mont  lA  silence ;  and  stepping  into  the  garden,  out 
d  the  shadow  oi  the  denoatis  over  the  porch,  she 
and  waved  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Mert<m,  and  ran 
to  the  coach,  followed  by  George  and  Nancy, 
kkaed  her,  heedless  of  the  staring  of  the  passen- 
,  and  wottki  scarcely  let  her  go  at  alL  She  was 
tie  01^  ivside  peaaeAger.    I^iamoment  the  "White 


Cottage,"  George,  Nancy,  her  mother  and  old  Alice 
were  out  of  sight,  and  Lizzy  sank  back  in  the  coach, 
a  prey  to  many  conflicting  feelings.  The  rapid 
motion  seemed  to  soothe  her,  and  at  length  she 
succeeded  in  composing  her  mind ;  except  one  secret 
comer  of  it,  which  was  full  of  mournful  dissatisfaction. 
"Can  I  have  forfeited  his  respect  or  esteem?  He 
knows  that  I  forgive  him  thoroughly,  and  yet  he 
neither  looked  from  his  window  nor  said  *  good-bye.* 
— ^This  ends  all.  He  is  too  light,  too  trivial,  for  me 
to  waste  a  thought  or  hope  on.  Alas  !  what  would 
my  poor  father  say,  if  he  heard  that  I  thought  thus  of ' 
Felix  Merton,  whom  he  used  to  point  out  as  a  model 
to  us  all.  My  father  loved  him  too  well.  *  Unstable 
as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel.'" 

As  lazzy's  lips  murmured  these  last  words,  the 
coach  suddenly  stopped ;  she  opened  her  eyes  listlessly. 
Some  one  was  tapping  on  the  window  outside;  she 
let  down  the  glass,  and  saw  Felix  Merton.  "One 
moment,  Lizzy. — ^I  walked  on,  out  of  the  village,  to 
wish  you  good-bye. — ^And  I  have  brought  you  what 
you  asked  for."  She  took  a  packet  from  his  hand,  but 
she  did  not  speak.  "I  am  going  to  London  soon,  may 
I  call  on  you  there  P"  asked  Dr.  Merton. 

"  No.  It  is  better  not  to  come.  Good-bye  1  I  am 
glad  I  have  seen  you  once  more.  Remember  my  father, 
FelL^;  and  do  your  duty  bravely.  God  bless  you! 
now  go."  So  saying,  she  tried  to  smile,  and  putting 
up  the  glass  once  more,  she  waved  her  hand  to  Dr. 
Merton,  who  remained  hnmovable  tiU  the  coach  was 
out  of  sight ;  and  then  he  sat  down  on  a  bank  by  the 
road-side ;  and  it  waa  so  long  before  he  returned  to 
Everstead,  that  his  wife  was  quite  angry  with  him  for 
"  taking  so  long  a  walk  and  keeping  dinner  waiting  in 
this  way."  And  she  flung  her  pretty  little  person 
down  on  an  ottoman,  in  high  dudgeon,  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  they  were  married,  Felix  did  not  kneel 
down  and  coax  her  into  good  humour,  smoothing 
the  raven  down  of  her  ringlets  till  she  smiled. 
Lilla  was  surprised,  and  after  a  time  she  looked  up, 
and  saw  that  her  husband  had  gone  out  of  the  room. 
Poor  Lilla!— Poor  Felix!  This  little  circumstance 
was  afterwards  related,  in  a  letter  to  Lizzy,  by 
Lilla  herself,  who  wrote  in  a  great  pet  about  Felix's 
unfeding  conduct  on  the  occasion.  Lizzy  wrote  a 
letter  in  reply  calculated  to  benefit  both  parties  by  its 
sweet  toned  strength.  During  the  two  years  she  had 
been  away  from  home,  Lizzy  had  quite  recovered  from 
the  remains  of  her  gurlish  affection  for  Fdix  Merton. 
She  was  quite  glad  that  he  had  married  Lilla ;  for  she 
herself  felt  that  she  could  not  respect  or  bve  him 
enough  to  have  been  a  happy  wife;  and  Lilla 
absolutdy  worshipped  him,  for  he  was  of  a  higher 
nature  than  her  own.  Sometimes,  when  a  thirst  for 
sympathy  over  some  book  or  music  was  strong 
within  her,  Lizzy  still  thought,  with  a  sigh,  of  Fdix 
Merton. — "  How  he  would  enjoy  this !"  And  then  a 
sadness  came  over  her,  as  she  felt  that  there  was  no 
one  on  earth  with  whom  she  had  so  much  in  common, 
and  yet,  she  could  neither  love  nor  esteem  him 
thoroughly :  was  this  her  own  fault  P  was  it  in  the  nature 
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of  all  kuman  tilings  never  to  fotisfy?  or  was  it  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  her  mind,  that  must  for  ever  be 
finding  out  here  a  spot  and  there  a  blemish  ? — she  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  fault  was  in  herself. 

She  reflected  that  she  had  done  her  duty  as  far  ns 
Felix  was  concerned.  Dr.  Merton  during  the  first 
year  of  her  stay  with  the  Goulds  had  come  to  town, 
and  some  how  or  other  had  got  himself  introduced 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould,  without  breaking  through 
Lizzy's  command  "not  to  call  on  her"  He  in- 
gratiated himself  with  the  Goulds,  as  he  did  with 
every  one ;  he  was  so  clever,  and  sensible,  and  had  so 
prepossessing  an  exterior.  One  day,  when  Lizzy  as 
usual  went  down  with  his  eldest  pupil  to  dinner  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  (]k)uld,  she  was  astonished  to  see  among 
the  company  assembled  in  the  drawing-room.  Dr. 
Morton.  He  came  up  to  her,  in  the  remote  comer 
where  she  seated  herself.  At  first  the  joy  of 
seeing  an  old  friend,  where  all  was  so  friendless  to  her, 
overcame  every  other  feeling.  "I  am  delighted  to  see 
you,  Felix.  How  are  all  at  home  P"  He  was  pleased 
with  his  reception,  and  replied  with  affectionate 
animation.  At  length  she  said,  "  But  how  came  you 
here?" 

"  Oh !  leave  me  alone  for  making  my  way  where  I 
want  to  go.  I  never  saw  these  Goulds  till  the  day 
before  yesterday ;  and  I  am  come  to  dine  with  them 
en  famille  to-day.  Of  course,  I  took  this  trouble 
that  I  might  see  you,  without  calling  on  you"  he 
added  archly.  Lizzy  was  so  glad  to  see  him,  that  she 
felt  no  wish  to  find  fault  just  then.  Mr.  Gould  came 
up  to  them ;  Lizzy  liked  him.  He  had  always  treated 
her  with  respect  and  kindness. 

"Ah!  Dr.  Merton,  I  perceive  you  know  Mbs 
Wilson ;  I  was  about  to  present  you  to  her,  as  you  are 
from  her  part  of  the  country." 

"  Thank  you,  but  we  are  natives  of  the  same  place, 
and  have  known  each  other  ever  since  we  were  bom," 
replied  Dr.  Merton,  with  a  look  full  of  pride  and 
affection  at  Lizzy. 

"Lideed!  I  suppose,  then,  you  knew  that  Miss 
Wilson  lived  with  us?" 

"  Oh !  yes,"  answered  Dr.  Merton,  as  he  rose  to 
take  Mrs.  Gould  to  dinner. 

Miss  Wilson  fell  to  Mr.  Gould,  in  the  order  of 
going. 

"Is  Dr.  Merton  married?"  asked  the  latter  of  the 
former. 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  his  wife  ?" 

"Perfectly." 

"  What  sort  of  a  person  is  she  ?" 

"She  is  a  famous  beauty;  by  far  the" prettiest 
woman  I  ever  saw  ?" 

Mr.  Gould  glanced  towards  his  wife,  who  was  con- 
sidered very  handsome,  and  felt  piqued  that  Miss 
Wilson  had  not  excepted  her,  and  he  said  no  more. 

By  some  manoeuvre  of  Dr.  Merton's,  he  secured  a 
seat  next  Lizzy.  She  was  in  good  spirits,  and  he 
went  away  assuring  Mrs.  Gould  that  he  had  never 
spent  a  pleasauter  evening.    He  and  Lizzy  sang  all 


their  old  duets  together ;  and  Mrs.  Gould  had  ^  never 
seen  Miss  Wilson  so  easy  and  animated  before.'' 

Again,  and  again.  Dr.  Merton  dined  there.  Lizzy 
saw  that  although  it  was  safe  visiting  for  her^  it  was 
not  so  for  him.  She  told  him  not  to  oome  again; 
and  he  spoke  of  her  father,  and  her  promised  fnend- 
ship.  She  begged  him  earnestly  not  to  c(Mne,  for 
LiUds  sake.    He  bit  his  lip,  and  grew  pale. 

**  Will  you  take  from  me  my  only  pleasure  ?" 

"Yes !  if  it  be  one  that  gives  others  pain." 

"  It  does  not  give  you  pain ;  you  do  not  care  for 
me  any  more,  now,  Lkzy !  I  can  see  that." 

"  You  are  mistaken;  you  have  no  better  friend  in  the 
world,  and  I  b^  of  you  for  your  own  sake  not  to 
come  here  where  I  am  not  a  free  agent — ^where  I 
must  meet  you.  I  must  accompany  my  pupil  to  the 
dinner  table,  unless  I  feign  illness." 

Felix  persisted,  and  Lizzy  became  angrj,  and 
walked  away  from  him.  This  took  place  in  the 
drawing-room  one  evening  when  several  persons 
were  there.  Mr.  Gould,  while  pretending  to  read, 
had  watched  this  conversation  with  some  interest. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  keen  perception  and  a  kind  heart. 
He  could  not  quite  make  out  matters ;  but  he  saw 
clearly  enough  that  Merton  came  to  the  house  to  see 
Miss  Wilson  and  that  she  was  very  intimate  with  him; 
and  he  also  knew  that  Merton  was  a  married  man. 
He  fancied  that  Miss  Wilson  began  to  be  annojed  by 
these  visits ;  and  he  was  determined  to  find  out  the 
tmth,  uid  put  a  stop  to  them  if  it  were  so.  He  said 
nothing  to  his  wife  on  the  matter,  for  various  reasons. 
She  was  not  a  very  clear-headed  woman,  and  he  might 
be  teased  by  remarks  upon  "  his  interfering  wit^  Miss 
Wilson's  affairs;"  also,  she  might  get  alarmed  at  the 
bare  idea  of  having  a  Govemess  in  the  house  who  was 
an  object  of  interest  to  a  married  man, — one  who  had 
actually  contrived  to  get  introduced  into  her  house 
only  that  he  might  see  and  talk  to  the  Governess. 
And  then  poor  Miss  Wilson  might  be  dismissed, 
which  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  her,  and,  as  Mr. 
Gould^knew  by  experience,  a  very  bad  thii^  for  his 
family.  Until  Miss  Wilson  came,  his  wife  bid  never 
been  able  to  find  a  govemess  to  suit  her.  He  had  a  high 
respect  and  esteem  for  Miss  Wilson,  from  all  he  had 
heard  and  seen  of  her ;  and  he  hoped  she  might  r»nain 
to  educate  his  girls.  Accordingly,  on  the  very  next 
morning,  before  he  went  down  to  breakfast,  he 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  school-room,  where  he 
knew  Miss  Wilson  was  alone. 

"  Good  morning.  Miss  Wilson ;  I  have  a  question  to 
ask  you." 

"Indeed !  I  will  answer  it  as  well  as  I  can." 

"Was  there  any  person  in  our  party  last  night, 
whom  you  would  rather  not  meet  again  here  P" 

Miss  Wilson  looked  steadily  at  Mr.  Gould  for  an 
instant,  and  being  satisfied  with  her  scratiny,  she 
replied,  "Yes,  I  should  be  glad  if  Dr.  Merton  were 
not  a  guest  here." 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Wilson,  I  expected  this  candour 
from  you ;  I  shall  not  invite  Dr.  Merton  to  dinner 
here  any  more.— You  excuse  my  question,  I  trust  P" 
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"  Certainly.     Beal  kinibess  I  cannot  mistake  for 
impertinent  cmiosit j.     I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
fnmSj  interest." 
"TlumkyoQ.    Good  morning." 
After  that  time  Miss  Wilson  saw  no  more  of  Dr. 
I   Meiton ;  but  she  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his 
'    wife,  who  was  aware  of  the  early  attachment  between 
her  husband  and  Lizzy  Wilson,  "  before,"  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,   "they  knew  what  was  good  for  them 
botL" 

Lizzy  sat  ruminating  o^er  aU  these  things,  and 
many  move,  in  the  short  half-hour  before  she  sat  down 
to  write  the  following  letter  to  her  mother : — 

"Mt  beab  Motheb^ — ^I  have  two  good  pieces  of 
news  to  oommunicate.  Guess  what  they  are.  As 
Madame  de  Sevign^  says, '  Je  vous  la  donneen  irois — 
je  90Mi  la  domne  en  dix.  Jetez-vout  voire  Utngue  aux 
eiiau  ?  *  Of  course,  you  do.  Then  you  must  know 
that — ^prepare  your  mind,  make  George  hold  Nancy 
frst  on  her  chau: — ^you  must  know  that  I,  your  'own 
darling  Lizzy,*  am  ccnning  to  spend  a  whole  month 
with  yoa !  Having  digested  tAat  properly,  listen  to 
the  next  {oeoe  of  intelligence. — ^Mr.  Gould  has  given 
Be  a  presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital  for  Greorge ; 
and  Mrs.  Gould  says,  that  she  hopes  George  will  often 
eome  and  see  me  here.  What  does  George  think  of 
Ho/ for  a  Christmas-box  P 

"Oh !  if  you  knew  how  I  long  to  see  you  aU !  If 
jon  eould  tdl  how  I  shall  fidget  and  chafe,  until  I 
an  once  more  in  the  dear  little  nut-shell  of  a  home ! 
Mr.  md  Mrs.  Gould  are  very  kind  to  me.  I  wish  she 
had  a  little  more  feeling  and  delicacy !  But  it  is 
nadess  to  find  f&ult  with  any  but  one*s  self.  So  Tom 
wili  be  at  home  when  I  am  there  P  Shall  we  not  be 
ha(i{7,  dear  mother  P  Of  course  you  will  not  have 
Umifs  party  till  I  come  home.  I  chdm  the  top  for 
Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  with  George.  Mind,  G^rge, 
jom.  are  engaged  to  me  !  And  Nancy  must  let  me 
he  btiod  man  first 

"What  yon  say  of  the  Mertons  is  very  pleasant. 
I  was  quite  sure  Lilla  would  make  bun  an  excellent 
wife,  and  that  he  would  find  that  out  in  time.  No, 
dearest  mother,  do  not  imagine  that  Felix  would  have 
been  hap|ner  with  me.  I  do  not  love  him,  and  could 
Bot  bare  made  him  a  good  wife.  It  was  a  girlish 
I  never  really  loved  him,  except  as  a  brother 
'  as  I  love  Tom— perhaps  a  little  more,  as  we 
had  more  tastes  in  common  than  Tom  and  I  have. 
Ton  agj  yon  never  rightly  understood  how  I  broke  ofip 
■y  engagement.  You  biow,  my  poor  father  had  set 
his  heart  on  this  match,  and  so  had  Felix,  until  his 
Kotlier  persuaded  him  that  Lilla  had  fallen  in  love 
with  him ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  was  piqued  at  my 
'■J'i^fi— ,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it.  He  proposed 
to  her  one  fine  morning,  and  was  accepted;  and  the 
flBxt  dsy  he  came  over  to  Coventry,  (I  was  living  with 
the  Hidls  then,)  and  tohl  me  what  he  had  done— 
flVQve  be  was  mad  the  day  before,  and  loved  no  one 
hat  me.  I  behaved  then^  as  people  say,  very  nobly. 
I  icaovBoed  my  engagement,  revised  ever  to  marry 


him ;  and,  at  last,  exacted  a  promise  from  him  that 
he  would  many  LUla  in  three  months,  and  would  not 
seek  to  see  me  during  that  time.  Upon  these  con* 
ditions  I  promised  him  my  friendship  after  his  mar- 
riage ;  the  alternative  being  my  resolution  never  to 
speak  to  him  again.  People  would  call  this  a  noble 
sacrifice  for  a  person  in  my  condition ;  because  I  was 
convinced  then  that  Felix  really  loved  me  as  much 
as  he  coidd  love  anything  in  the  world.  But  it  was 
not  noble,  nor  a  sacrifice,  mother ;  it  was  simply  the 
dictate  of  woman's  wounded  pride  and  afiPection.  I 
was  mortified  to  find  that  Felix  was  so  weak  in  na- 
ture— the  man  whom  I .  thought  I  loved.  I  was 
humbled — ^nay,  I  felt  insulted  by  the  evidence  which 
he  had  given  of  the  slight  nature  of  the  feeling  (which 
he  nicknamed  a  passion)  that  I  had  inspired.  I  have 
since  had  many  proofs  that  he  cannot  love  in  my 
sense ;  but  that  he  did  love  tiie  better  than  he  ever 
loved  before  or  since.  Had  he  done  so  steadily 
throughout but  then  he  would  have  been  differ- 
ent from  what  he  is. 

"I  have  never  told  you  all  this  before;  perhaps, 
because  there  was  some  lingering  of  painful  feeling 
connected  with  the  subject.  Now  there  is  none.  You 
wHl  rejoice  with  me  that  I  did  not  marry  a  man  I 
could  not  always  respect,  and  you  will  think  it  better 
for  me  to  remain  an  old  maid.  I  long  to  see  Lilla 
with  her  baby.  What  a  lovely  group  they  must  make, 
with  Felix  bending  over  them !  I  must  take  a  sketch 
of  them.  Tom  once  had  a  penehani  for  LiUa,  when 
he  was  seventeen.  Ah !  you  knew  nothing  about  that ; 
but  I  did.  Tom  is  not  very  susceptible,  you  know ; 
but  he  is  not  a  person  to  change  very  soon.  He 
always  was  dreadfully  obstinate.  I  verily  believe  that 
Tom  has  not  got  over  his  boyish  love  yet  I  At  least, 
the  recollection  of  it  has  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
forming  other  fancies.  Lilla  knew  nothing  of  it.  You 
must  remember  she  was  a  year  or  two  older ;  and  at 
eighteen  or  twenty  a  girl  looks  upon  a  d(>^  as  a  non- 
entity. But  /  knew  then  that  Tom  was  more  a  man 
than  Lilla  was  a  woman.  Lilla  is  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  never  grow  to  maturity,  and  Felix  is  ano- 
ther. He  will  never  be  what  I  call  a  man.  There 
will  always  be  something  childish  about  them  both. 
Perhaps  Tom  may  find  that  out  now  he  is  five-and- 
twenty.  Good-bye,  dearest  mother !  I  shall  fill  up 
tliis  side  to  George." 

During  the  fortnight  that  elapsed  between  the 
writing  of  the  above  letter,  and  the  day  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  the  Gould  family  from  town.  Miss  Wil- 
son's health  and  spirits  grew  gradually  better  and 
better,  until,  on  the  morning  of  their  journey  (the  21st    ! 
of  December),  the  day  before  her  own,  she  quite  for- 
got the  dignity  of  office,  and  while  she  was  getting    ' 
up,  poured  forth  a  multitude  of  little  snatches  of   , 
songs  in  her  very  best  voice-  It  was  a  strange  medley    ! 
of  ballads,  opera  scenas  and  airs,  hymns,  scherzas, 
and  comic  songs.     This  was  an  old  habit,  contracted^ 
long  ago,  at  the  parsonage,  where  her  bed-room  was 
between  her  brother  Tom's  and  her  papa's  dressing- 
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room,  and  they  used  to  challenge  each  other  in  the 
morning,  taking  np  eaeli  other's  song  in  the  style  of 
Venetian  gondoliers.  There  was  one  peculiarity  in 
Lizzy's  singing  on  these  occasions :  it  seemed  equally 
pleasant  to  her  to  sing  any  kind  of  song.  She  would 
sing  "Cease  rude  Boreas"  and  "Tom  Bowling" 
with  her  father,  and  "  Non  piti  audrai "  and  "  Cram- 
bamboli "  with  her  brother. 

On  this  21st  of  December,  as  she  was  dressing,  and 
preparing  to  pack  up  her  things,  before  the  breakfast 
bell  rang,  she  sang  all  these  songs  and  a  great  many 
more,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  the  servants,  male  and 
female,  who  were  going  up  and  down  stairs,  and  to 
the  amusement  of  Mrs.  Gould,  whose  room  was  under 
her's. 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  Gould  inquired  "who  that  was 
that  was  singing  like  Lablache,  and  Grisi,  and  Bra- 
ham,  ever  since  it  was  light  ?  " 

Miss  Wilson  acknowledged  that  she  was  the  guilty 
person,  and  hoped  that  she  had  "  not  disturbed  any 
one  by  making  so  much  noise." 

Mrs.  Gould  replied :  "  Disturb !  No,  indeed !  I 
enjoyed  it  of  all  things.  I  wish  you  would  always  sing 
in  that  way  when  you  are  getting  up." 

"  So  she  would,  mamma,"  observed  Miss  Grould, 
"  if  she  were  always  going  home  for  a  holiday.  Miss 
Wilson  always  sings  when  she  is  pleased,  and  some- 
times when  she  is  vexed." 

"Anybody  could  make  Miss  Wilson  sing,"  ex- 
claimed Master  Gustavus  Gould,  a  youth  of  fourteen, 
who  had  come  from  school  yesterday.  "  You  have 
only  to  whistle  an  air  she  knows,  and  she'll  soon 
begin.** 

"  Your  whistling,  I  grant,  always  makes  me  sing,** 
replied  Miss  Wilson. 

I." Why?  Do  I  whistle  so  very  beautifully?'* 
asked  the  boy,  with  a  grin. 

"  No ;  but  you  whistle  just  as  one  of  my  brothers 
used  to  whistle.*' 

"  Is  that  the  brother  who  is  coming  to  Christ's  ?  *' 
asked  Mr.  Gould. 

"  Yes,**  replied  Miss  Wilson. 

"  I  think,  Gustavus,  you  must  knock  up  a  friend- 
ship with  Master  Wilson,  when  he  comes  to  town. 
He  is  about  your  age,"  said  Mr.  Gould. 

"  I've  no  objection,  I'm  sure !  What  sort  of  a 
fellow  is  he — eh.  Miss  Wilson  ?  "  asked  Gustavus. 

"  Why,  George  is  backward  in  book-learning,  and 
forward  in  most  other  things.** 

"  That's  the  right  sort  for  me,"  cried  Gustavus. 
"  Can  he  ride,  and  shoot,  and  swim,  and  row,  and 
fish?" 

"Ob,  yes!  and  drive,  and  hunt,  and  mow,  and 
make  hay,  and  sing,  and  play  a  little  on  the  piano ; 
and  I  must  not  forget  that  he  can  play  chess  weU, 
and  is  a  capital  htuid  at  cricket  and  bagatelle.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  nearly  all  the  list  of  poor  George*8 
accomplishments.*' 

"  And  a  very  good  list,  too,  by  Jove !  '*  exclaimed 
the  boy.  "Tell  him  I  book  him  for  a  chum,  though 
we  shfdl  not  be  at  the  same  school.*' 


"  I  will  tell  him,*'  said  ^ss  Wilson,  witb  a  laueh ; 
and  she  left  the  room  to  help  the  g^ls  to  sort  out  the 
music  and  books  they  meant  to  take  with  them. 

At  two  o'clock  on  that  day  the  travelling-Carriage, 
with  its  well-filled  imperial,  stood  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Gould's  house.  All  the  family,  and  Miss  Wilson  be- 
sides, stood  in  the  haU,  taking  leave  of  each  other, 
and  talking  of  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new 
year.    "Good-bye!"     "Good-bye!" 

"  I  suppose  you  do  not  go  till  to-morrow,  Miss 
Wilson  ?  **  asked  Mrs.  Gould. 

"  No ;  I  go  by  an  early  coach  to-morrow.'* 

"  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey." 

"  Thank  you.  Good  morning !  *'  and  Mrs.  Gould 
ran  down  the  steps  to  the  carriage. 

As  soon  as  she  was  left  alone,  Lizzy  Wilson  feat 
down  to  make  up  her  accounts,  and  found  that  she  had 
just  seventeen  shillings  which  she  could  arfbrd  to  j 
spend  in  presents  to  take  home.  It  was  very  little ; 
but  it  would  serve  to  buy  a  trifle  for  each.  She  de- 
cided that  each  person  at  home  would  like  a  book 
better  than  most  things,  except,  indeed,  old  Alice, 
who  would  rather  have  some  flannel.  This  point 
being  settled,  she  dressed  herself  to  go  out  and  buy 
what  she  wanted. 

The  shops  had  never  looked  so  tempting  before, 
and,  cold  as  it  was,  she  was  as  cheerful  as  a  lark  in 
June,  as  she  walked  briskly  down  Oxford-street,  lin- 
gering now  and  then,  as  women  love  to  linger,  before 
some  rare  display  of  bonnets,  shawls,  and  ribbons. 
Lizzy  seldom  looked  at  the  shops;   she  never  had 
money  to  spend  on  superfluities,  and  therefore  she 
thought  they  did  not  concern  her  at  all.    Besid^,  her 
mind  was  never  free  from  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
when  she  walked  out,  for  she  always  had  the  two    j 
eldest  girls  vrith  her,  which  circumstance  did  not  tend    j 
to  make  walking  out  as  pleasant  as  walking  should  be,    i 
to  improve  the  health.    The  girls  were  nice  girls    ! 
enough  to  teach  or  to  amuse  occasionally.    They  were    | 
well  enough  in  the  way  of  business,  but  it  was 
fatiguing  to  Lizzy  to  associate  always  with  her  in- 
feriors  in  mind.    As  she  used  to  say,  "  It  is  useless 
to  call  it  associating;  you  do  not  essoeiafe,  you  endea- 
vour to  suit  your  mind  and  conversation  to  their 
capacity,  which  is  more  fatiguing  by  Ear  than  giving 
them  a  lesson  on  any  subject.    It  is  good  for  neither 
party.    Young  girls  ought  to  have  young  girls  and 
boys  for  their  companions,    and  their  governesses 
ought  to  have  men  and  women  for  companions,  in 
their  hours  of  relaxation.    Both  parties  would  gain 
incalculably  by  this  arrangement, — which,  as  society 
is  formed  in  this 'country,  at  present,  cannot  be  made. 
So  I  must  make  the  best  of  matters,  and  walk  out 
every  day  with  Sophia  and  Grace." 

While  Lizzy  was  in  a  bookseller*s  shop,  choosing 
the  presents  for  "  those  at  home,"  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  a  gentleman  who  was  seated  in  the  shop, 
looking  over  some  pamphlets,  observed  her  very  at- 
tentively. From  his  appearance,  which  was  that  of  a 
gentleman,  but  one  without  any  pretension  to  style  or 
fashion,  she  guessed  him  to  be  a  clergyman — ^probably 
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1  College  FeDow,  or  Professor.  He  watched  her, 
listened  to  all  she  said  to  the  shopman,  without  that 
air  of  audacious  curiosit j  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
Londoners  on  such  an  occasion.  Lizzy  felt  a  little 
embarrassed  for  a  moment,  but  somehow  she  could 
not  be  displeaBed  with  this  stranger.  Presently  he 
spoke  to  Uie  shopman,  and  asked  for  a  new  work— 
«  Cariylc'a  Traaahtion  of  Wilhehn  Meister"— which 
had  jiut  come  out. 

This  was  too  much  for  Lizzy.  That  book  had  been 
Um  object  ot  her  desire  for  a  fortnight,  and  here  was 
ftBw  ene  aet«ally  going  to  buy  it  before  her  face ! 
She  turned  iurolantarily,  with  a  slight  smile,  towards 
the  straagei^-A  smile  of  sympathy  with  his  taste. 
Ht  ssw  it|  md  said,  "  It  is  very  fine,  is  it  not, 
madam?" 

"  It  nrast  be ;  but  I  have  not  seen  it.*' 

"  I  thought  you  looked  as  if  you  had  read  it.*' 

"I  daie  say  I  looked  as  if  I  should  like  to  read  it." 
And,  hftfing  said  this,  Lizzy  returned  to  her  purchases, 
paid  for  them,  and  left  the  shop. 

As  she  walked  home,  she  thought  she  should  like 
to  know  that  man ;  and  she  wondered,  with  a  smile, 
wbe&er  he  approred  of  the  way  in  which  she  had 
i^ml  her  thirteen  shillings.  Bhe  certainly  saw  him 
Ingh  as  she  put  back  a  "  Geology  made  Easy,"  price 
two  shillinga,  which  the  shopman  particularly  reoom- 
nended  for  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  while  she 
dioae  a  little  book  of  Faiiy  Tales,  price  half-a-crown, 
instead.  He  seemed  to  watch  her  so  much,  that  she 
fieared  be  saw  how  she  was  contriving  to  get  all  she 
wanted  for  thirteen  shillings,  so  as  to  save  four  for 
the  iaanel.  However,  he  had  wished  her  ''good 
moniBig,"  and  opened  the  door  for  her,  as  reverently 
is  if  she  had  been  a  duchess,  and  therefore  he  thought 
her  want  of  money  no  reason  why  he  should  ML  in 
the  respect  which  eveiy  man  owes  to  a  woman. 
Lii^  lOoed  the  stranger,  and  speculated  about  him 
tiU  she  reached  Grosvenor  Square,  when  she  foigot 
ym  and  eveiy  thing  else  but  preparations  for  her 
jovBcy  the  next  day. 

She  packed  up  h^  two  boxes,  had  them  corded  and 
taken  down  stairs  into  the  hall  that  evening,  and  sent 
to  book  her  place  by  the  Coventry  coach,  which 
itartad  ai  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  from  an  inn 
IB  the  city.  One  of  the  maids  promised  to  call  her  at 
kalf-past  ftr^  and  to  have  a  hackney-coach  ready  at 
the  door  for  her  ai  a  quarter  past  six;  and  Lizzy 
went  to  bed  with  that  Uuiught  of  school-children  in 
her  heart — "  Where  shall  I  be  at  this  time  to-mor- 
row?" 

Jwt  m  she  was  going  to  undress,  she  remembered 
her  pared  of  presents ;— they  were  not  packed  up ! 
That  Cnthkaa  bookseller  had  never  sent  them !  She 
nag  her  b^  and  requested  Susan  to  inquire  among 
the  servants,  whether  a  pareel  had  not  come  from 
^"a,  the  bwAseller. 

Soaan  retnmed  with  a  partd  in  her  hand,  was 
"  vfty  mrry,  but  it  was  not  her  ihult.    Barnes  had 
bken  it  in,  and  forgotten  to  give  it  to  her." 
^  *'  Never  mind,  Susan ;   I  dislike  to  have  small 


packages,  but  I  dare  say  I  can  dispose  of  this  in  my 
basket,  without  uncording  a  box." 

When  Susan  was  gone,  Lizzy  wanted  to  untie  the 
parcel,  to  see  how  the  books  looked  oui  of  the  shop. 
Then  she  smiled  at  herself  for  bemg  so  childish ;  and 
soon  she  found  a  very  good  reason  for  looking  at  them — 
she  MMst  write  all  their  names  in  them,  of  course  i 
She  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  drew  the  parcel  and  the 
inkstand  towards  her. 

Was  not  the  parcel  rather  large  P  Bhe  had  only 
bought  four  small  books :  here  must  be  some  mistake. 
And  she  proceeded  to  examine  the  contents.  There 
were  her  four  books  and  the  receipted  bill ;  but  what 
were  those  three  larger  vc^umes  P  She  took  up  one, 
and  read,  "  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship,'* — 
another — "Wilhelm  Mei8ter*s  Apprenticeship;"— 
another—"  Wilhehn  Meister's  Travels."  She  could 
not  fail  to  recal  the  stranger  in  the  shop.  Her  wit, 
without  being  very  great,  could  jump  to  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  That  pompous  shopman  must  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  put  up  the  gentleman's  books 
in  her  pareel.  Poor  man  1  perhaps  he  was  wondering 
at  that  moment  why  they  had  not  come.  They  must 
be  sent  back  to  the  shop  directly.  She  rose  to  ring 
the  bell,  and  as  she  did  so,  a  note,  which  had  probably 
slipped  from  one  of  the  books  into  her  lap,  fdll  on  the 
floor.  It  was  addressed  to  "Miss  Wilson;"  the 
contents  were  as  follows  :*^ 

"  Madam, — Will  you  aeeept  this  book  from  one 
who  has  more  money  than  he  can  spend  for  his  own 
wants?  We  shall  probably  never  meet  again;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  retain,  in  this 
book,  a  pleasing  memento  of  a  stranger.  Let  me 
have  the  satisfaction  of  blowing  that  t  have  aforded 
one  of  the  highest  intellectual  pleasures  to  one  who 
can,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  it.    "  I  am.  Madam, 

"  Yours  respectfully, 
"E.M. 

"  P.S. — ^I  am  unknown  to  your  bookseller.*^ 

Lizzy  was  very  much  pleased.  Some  ladies  would 
have  been  too  proud  to  accept  a  present  from  a 
stranger,  and  would  have  sent  back  the  books  to  the 
shop.  Lizzy  was  much  too  high-minded,  too  full  of 
genuine  heart-delicacy,  to  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  such 
mean  pride :  she  quietly  and  dbadly  accepted  any  testi- 
mony of  honest,  disinterested  kind  feeling, — she  alwavs 
appreciated  it,  whether  shown  to  others  or  to  herself. 
She  smiled  as  she  thought  how  much  she,  in  a  similar 
position  to  this  man,  should  have  enjoyed  doing  such 
a  thing  herself.  How  often  she  had  desired  to  buy 
books  and  toys  for  strange  children,  whose  wishea 
(like  her  own  that  day  in  the  bookseller's  shop)  were 
larger  than  their  finances.  **  Yes,  my  unknown  Mend  \ 
I  will  accept  the  present ;  and  I  am  glad  there  are 
people  in  the  world  able  as  well  as  willing  to  do  such 
things."  She  felt  inclined  to  write  and  tdl  him  so, 
but  she  remembered  that  she  did  not  know  his  name^ 
nor  did  the  bookseller. 

"  Better  so,*'  she  thought ;  "  it  will  always  be  a 
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pleasant  little  affair.  How  it  will  puzzle  mamma! 
Tom  will  make  a  capital  stoiy  of  it.''  Then,  again, 
she  thought  she  "  would  not  tell  any  one  but  her 
mother  of  it ;  because  Tom  might  teaze  her,  and  say 
things  which  she  did  not  like  on  the  subject.  Tom 
could  never  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light, — ^no 
worldly-wise  person  ever  could."  Listead  of  going  to 
bed  early,  she  sat  up  an  hour  beyond  her  usual  time, 
reading  the  new  book. 

"  Indeed  this  is  the  most  valuable  Christmas  present 
I  ever  had,"  she  thought.  She  forgot  how  she  had 
felt  seven  years  ago  on  receiving  Felix  Merton's 
picture;  but  it  was  not  long  before  she  remembered 
it ;  and  she  thought  of  that  handsome,  winning  face, 
and  sighed — not  for  herself.  Li  another  moment  she 
was  making  a  comparison  between  that  face  and  the 
stranger's !  After  acknowledging  the  quiet  power  of 
this  last  to  be  far  more  pleasing  to  her  now  than  the 
fine  form  and  wondcrfol  mobility  of  expression  in  the 
first,  she  began  to  be  very  grave  indeed,  and,  at  last, 
murmured  to  herself,  "  All  is  well !  I  should,  perhaps, 
make  another  mistake  more  grievous  than  the  first. 
Yet,  there  is  the  species  of  human  being  to  have  full 
faith  in,  I  fancy." 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  SHAKSPEARE'S  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  HIS 
CHARACTERS. 


SHAKSFEAILB'S  SOLDIERS. 


BT  HAST  COWDEN  OLiJUUE. 


Courage,  chivalrous  bearing,  conquest,  martial  ar- 
dour,— favourite  themes  for  the  poetical  pen  through 
all  ages,  could  find  no  more  fitting  chronicler  than 
Shakspeare.  None  so  well  as  he  could  perceive  the 
splendour  with  which  they  were  invested,  as  matter 
for  poetry  and  dramatic  development ;  none  so  well 
as  he  could  blazon  "  all  quality,  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  war;"  while,  at  the  same 
time,  none  so  well  as  he  could  preclude  a  too  se- 
ductive lustre  from  being  shed  around  the  subject 
itself,  by  a  true  manifestation  of  the  far  sublimer 
glories  of  peace  and  good-will.  The  brilliant  meteoric 
radiance  of  military  renown,  the  dazzling  grandeur  of 
earthly  sway,  the  might  of  bravery,  the  dignity  of 
valour,  are  all  set  forth  resplendent  upon  Shak- 
speare's  page;  but,  true  to  his  higher  calling  of 
teacher  as  well  as  dramatist,  humanist  as  well  as 
poet,  he  has  not  failed  to  outshine  and  eclipse  this 
light  by  the  transcendent  eflfulgencc  of  moral  purity, 
intellectual  power,  the  strength  of  the  spirit  and  the 
affections,  and  the  triumphs  of  true  gloiy.  It  is  the 
smi  paling  and  quenching  the  fires  of  the  stars. 

Shakspeare's  warrior-portraits  are  painted  with  a 
vigorous  hand :  they  embody  the  generic  features  of 
the  class,  with  each  its  own  individuality. 

Among  them  stands  conspicuous  Caius  Marcius 
Coriolanus ;  his  surname  being  the  immortal  crown 
conferred  upon  his  honourable  achievements  against 


the  enemies  of  his  country.  Never  was 
bearing  more  vividly  depicted  than  in  the  personal 
descriptions  of  the  man  which  recur  several  times 
throughout  the  play.  His  brother  commander,  Lartms, 
says  of  him : — 

"  Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Gate's  wish ;  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes,  but,  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds. 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shako,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous^  and  did  tremble.** 

When  he  presents  himself,  humbly  clad,  in  exile,  at 
Antium,  and  stands  before  the  hearth  of  Aufidius, 
seeking  conference  with  his  rival,  Tullus  says  :— 

"  Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in't;  though  thy  tackle's  torn. 
Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel." 

And  the  blunt  comments  of  the  serving-men,  wbo 
would  have  repulsed  him  as  a  stranger,  bear  striking 
witness  of  Ids  martial  mien  and  proportions.  One 
says :  "  What  an  arm  he  has  !  He  turned  me  about 
with  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a  top." 
And  the  other  rejoins :  "  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face 
that  there  was  something  in  liim :  he  had,  sir,  a  kind 
of  face,  methought, — I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it." 

His  rash  impetuosity  in  moments  of  inmiinent 
peril  are  true  to  the  life.  When  he  is  threatened  by 
the  people  and  their  tribunes  with  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
he  draws  his  sword,  shouting : — 

"  No :  ni  die  here. 
There's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting; 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me." 

And  in  his  very  death  scene,  when  he  is  surrounded 
by  the  citizens  of  Antium,  and  some  one  endeavours 
to  obtain  a  hearing  in  his  favour,  he  ui^s  provocation, 
taunts  his  enemies  afresh,  and  recklessly  defies  their 
wrath. 

Like  a  genuine  military  commander,  he  looks  upon 
men's  deaths  (including  his  own)  as  matters  of 
perfect  indifference;  and  when  he  hears  the  news 
that  the  Voices  are  in  arms,  he  exclaims  :  "  I  am 
glad  on't ;  then  we  shall  have  means  to  vent  our  musty 
superfluity."  One  of  the  main  secrets  of  Coriolanus's 
di^fnst  towards  the  common  people,  besides  the 
natural  shrinking  with  which  his  patrician  blood  recoils 
from  sympathy  and  communion  with  the  "  mutable, 
rank-scented  many,"  is,  that  he  finds  them  wanting  as 
soldiers.  They  do  not  fulfil  his  ideas  of  valour,  of 
discipline,  of  devotion  to  their  country's  cause.  He 
complains  that  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
their  courage  :— 

'*  He  that  trusts  you. 

Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  yon  hares; 

Where  foxes,  geese." 

He  more  than  once,  during  the  battle,  reproaches  them 
with  their  lukewarmness,  and  their  base  love  of  spoil 
in  the  moment  of  action ;  and  afterwards,  at  home, 
repeats  his  censure : — 

"  Being  press'd  to  the  war, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates  :  being  i'  the  war. 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  show'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them." 
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I  Tliere  is  a  stronglj  marked  indiyiduaHtj,  characteristic 
'  d  ike  soreral  utterers,  in  each  of  the  addresses  to  the 
|t  sddieiy,  that  Shakspeare  has  put  into  the  mouths  of 

II  his  military  leaders.  Those  which  Coriolanus  delivers, 
are  sharp,   stinging,  contemptuous,  and  even  vitu- 

I  peratiTc;  they  evince  the  uncontrolled  disgust  and 
disdain  which  he  feels  towards  the  very  men  whom  he 
iodtes  to  do  the  work  he  has  in  hand. 

I  Li  that  succession  of  short,  vivid  scenes  descriptive 
of  the  engagement  before  and  within  the  gates  of 

!  Corioli,  Cains  Marcius  flares  throughout  the  tumult 
like  a  comet.    His  eagerness  to  begin  the  strife,  his 

,  beatiikss  ardour,  his  fierce  urging  of  his  followers 

j  rising  in  imperious  shouts  above  the  din  of  battle,  his 
n^kss  pursuit  till  he  is  whelmed  within  the  gates 

'  amidst  the  tide  of  retreating  foes,  his  brief  but 
eaergetic  and  effective  councils  with  his  brother  com- 
manders, his  anxiety  to  lose  no  precious  moment  of 
time,  his  animation,  his  activity,  his  cheerful  words, 
his  positive  hi^  spirits  during  the  excitement  of  the 
contest,  are  all  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  martial 
enthusiasm,  fighting  seems  an  actual  good,  a  vital 
atmosj^iere  to  him :     "  The  blood  I  drop  is  rather 

I  ^ysi<»l  than  dangerous  to  me."  There  is  an  absolute 
enjoyment  in  the  exercise  of  his  courage ;  a  sort  of 
npture  of  braveiy  in  the  gaiety  with  which  he  ex- 
daims  to  the  friend  who  inquires  whether  he  be 
hurt^— 

1  "  O  !  let  me  clip  you 

In  anaa  as  sonnd  as  when  I  woo*d ;  in  heart 
As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  homed  to  bedirard." 

But  there  comes  an  exquisite  touch  at  the  close  of 
these  scenes,  to  tell  us  truly  of  the  extent  of  Marcius's 
vnmdS)  which  his  own  gallant  speeches  would  fain 
represent  as  scratches.  It  is  where  he  begs  the 
freedom  of  some  poor  prisoner,  and  upon  being  asked 
his  same,  is  compelled  to  reply : — 

**  By  Jupiter,  foigot : — 
I  am  wcaiy — ^yea,  my  memoiy  is  tired. — 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ? 

CominiuB.  Oo  we  to  our  tent : 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries :  'tis  time 
U  should  be  look'd  to ;  come."* 

Cociolaniis's  haoghty  nature  not  only  shows  itself  in 
kis  p^farwMm  disdain  of  the  commonalty,  but  in  a  proud 
bnulity,  a  lofty  modesty — the  sensitive  point  of 
true  valour,  oonacious  of  its  own  existence,  but 
shrinking  £rom  its  commendation.    There  is  a  kind 

i  of  stem  bashfulness  in  his  manner  of  waiving  the 
pnises  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  brother  com- 
Bttadeis  on  the  battle-field ;  and  afterwards,  his 
vords  on  retiring  from  his  seat  in  the  capitol, 
vhrn  his  panegyric  is  about  to  be  pronounced,  almost 
avour  of  arrogance  and  discourtesy  in  their  blunt 
dySdence. 

But  the  poet  has  well  displayed  the  grandeur  and 
iidve  digi^y  that  more  favourably  colour  the  pride 
of  Coriolanus,  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his 
ehancter  inspires  his  friends.  His  mother,  Yolumnia, 
bafls  the  i^proach  of  her  warlike  son  with  words  that 

J  ^aw  his  spirit  to  be  inherent : — 


"  Hark  !  the  trumpets. 
These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius :  before  him 
He  carries  noise, and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears; 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in's  nervy  arm  doth  lie. 
Which  being  jidvanced,  declines,  and  then  men  die." 

The  other  gencrab,  his  brethren  in  command,  vie 
with  each  other  in  respect  and  admiration  for  his 
prowess,  and  are  prodigal  in  their  unenvious  extolment 
of  his  merits.  Cominius  dreads  lest  his  advocacy 
should  fall  short  of  what  he  thinks  his  due,  when  he 
delivers  before  the  senate  that  fine  speech  (which  it  is 
a  shame  to  curtail,  but  from  which  we  must  content 
ourselves  here  with  a  short  extract)  in  honour  of 
Marcius's  achievements : — 

"  For  this  last^ 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  ^ak  him  home :  he  stopped  the  fliers^ 
And  by  his  rare  example,  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport :  as  waves  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd 
And  fell  below  his  stem :  his  sword — death's  stamp — 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took.  From  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  timed  with  dying  cries.  Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  o'  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny ;  aidless  came  off, 
And  with  a  sudden  reinforcement  struck 
Corioli  like  a  planet." 

And  in  the  mouth  of  his  devoted  partisan,  his  warm- 
hearted old  friend,  Menenius,  a  yet  more  beautiful 
eulogy  is  placed.  He  says : — 

*'  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.     His  heart's  his 

mouth: 
What  bis  breast  foiges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent ; 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death." 

The  unconscious  extenuation  here  offered  for  the 
defect  in  his  idol's  disposition,  the  plausible  sophistry 
with  which  he  elevates  obstinacy  of  pride  into  in- 
flexible integrity,  is  exquisitely  true  to  the  instincts 
of  partiality  and  enthusiastic  affection.  It  is  Me- 
nenius,  also,  who  utters  those  graphic  words — ^magni- 
ficent in  their  very  simplicity — ^which  portray  the 
hero  he  so  worships,  and  which,  indeed,  serve  as  an 
abstract  of  a  heroic  ideal :  "  When  he  walks,  he  moves 
like  an  engine,  and  the  ground  shrinks  before  his 
treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce  a  corselet  with  his  eye, 
talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  batteiy.  He  sits 
in  his  state  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander.  What  he 
bids  be  done,  is  finished  with  his  bidding.  He 
wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a  heaven  to 
throne  in." 

The  sketch  of  the  boy,  Coriolanus's  little  son,  is 
happily  hit  off;  ho  is  a  soldier  in  miniature,  an 
embryo  warrior.  We  sec  this  in  the  description  of 
the  child  given  to  Volumnia  and  Virgilia  by  their 
friend  Valeria,  when  she  speaks  of  his  having  "  such 
a  confirmed  countenance ;"  and  also  afterwards,  when 
his  inherited  courage  rises  up  against  his  father's 
relentlessness,  and  he  boldly  exclaims : — 

"  He  shall  not  tread  on  mo : 
III  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I'll  fight." 
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The  blessing  inroked  by  CorioUmus  upon  this  son 
is  the  yerj  essence  of  a  warlike  father's  wish  i — 

"  Th6  god  of  loldiera, 
With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
*  Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thou  may*st  prove 
To  shame  invulnerable,  and  stick  i*  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  daw. 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee !" 

In  direct  contrast  with  the  inflexible  Coriolanns,  is 
the  impressionable  Mark  Antony.  The  very  first 
words  of  the  play  bespeak  the  ambilioil  of  the  con- 
queror melted  in  the  indulgence  of  the  voluptuary — 
the  ardour  of  the  soldier  merged  in  that  of  tne  lover 
— ^the  majesty  of  Rome's  master  yielding  to  the  sway 
of  an  Egyptian  mistress — ^the  martial  spirit  slum- 
bering quiescent  within  the  coils  of  that  *^  serpent  of 
old  Nile,"  Cleopatra. 

The  manner  in  which  Antony's  spirits  fluctuate 
with  the  aspect  of  his  fortune  j  the  alternate  depres- 
sion and  revival  to  which  they  are  subject  from  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances;  the  suscepti- 
bility, the  impulsiveness,  the  prodigality,  the  unre- 
servedness  of  his  disposition,  joined  to  his  sensual 
temperament,  all  mark  the  impressionable  man.  His 
soldierly  qualifications  are  thus  comparatively  obscured; 
he  is  less  notable  for  his  warriorship  than  for  his 
magnificence ;  and  while  he  is  distinguished  for  gene- 
rosity, both  of  taste  and  feeling,  he  lacks  constancy 
in  the  austerer  virtues. 

His  brother  triumvir,  Octavius,  bears  honourable 
testimony  to  his  early  hardihood  in  defeat  and  ad- 
versity, but  deplores  all  the  more  his  subsequent 
instability. 

His  brave  follower,  Scams,  remarks  upon  that 
variable  mood  of  his  general's : — 
"  Antoiy 
Is  valiant  and  dejected ;  and,  by  starts, 
His  fitted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear 
Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not** 

And  his  friend  Enobarbus  makes  pithy  oomment  on 
his  easily  excited  spirits :— » 

*'  Now  he*ll  out-stare  the  lightning.    To  be  fiirious, 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  f&r :  and  in  that  mood 
The  dore  will  peck  the  estridge ;  and  I  see  still 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart :  when  valour  preys  on  reason. 
It  eats  the  sword  It  fights  with." 

That  also  is  like  one  of  the  freaks  of  an  impression- 
able nature,  where  Antony  calls  forth  his  household 
servants,  and  addresses  them  in  such  moving  terms  as 
shall  elicit  their  tears,  and  assure  him  of  their  sym- 
pathy; then,  satisfied  with  his  experiment,  he  sud- 
denly ralliesj  bursts  into  a  laugh,  speaks  gaily  and 
hopefully,  and  concludes  with : — 

"  Let's  to  supper ;  come. 
And  drown  consideration." 

He  is  facile ;  and  like  a  man  who  knows  himself  to 
be  assailable  by  persuasion,  he  intrenches  himself  in  a 
stronghold  of  obstinacy,  meeting  the  force  of  reason, 
and  the  unanswerable  representations  of  his  officers, 
with  mere  stubborn  iteration, — "  By  sea,  by  sea." 
And  on  their  urging  their  remonstrance,  he  doggedly 
repeats,  « 1*11  fight  at  sea." 


There  is  one  curious  instance  of  defective  judgment 
quite  consistent  with  Antony*s  character.  Like  most 
impressionable  men,  he  allows  himself  to  be  swayed 
by  appearance,  and  is  superficial  in  his  perceptixms. 
Accordingly,  whilst  he  is  yielding  his  dying  breath  in 
Cleopatra's  arms,  he  rouses  himself  with  a  geiierous 
anxiety  for  her  welfare,  and  bids  her  "  trust  none 
about  Caesar  but  Proculeius."  Now,  in  the  sequel, 
we  find  that  Proculeius  is  not  to  be  trusted,  fbr  it  is 
he  who  assists  to  betray  Cleopatra  into  the  hands  of 
Cffisar's  guards,  while  Dolabella  proves  her  friend  and 
adviser. 

Towards  Octavia,  "  oul-  courteous  Antony,  whom 
ne'er  the  word  of  iVb  woman  heard  speak,*'  is  gentle 
and  considerate  in  his  manner,  though  he  but  "  makes 
this  marriage  for  his  peace,"  and  from  merely  pru- 
dential motives. 

There  is  another  characteristic  feature  in  Antony*s 
conduct ;  his  generosity  in  being  ever  ready  to  admit 
his  own  share  of  blame,  to  acknowledge  his  errors, 
and  to  accept  reproof  with  candour  and  temper.  His 
remorse,  too,  is  as  keen  as  his  self-accusatiou  is  bitter 
and  ample ;  and  the  generous-hearted  Antony — muni- 
ficent in  prosperity,  and  noble  in  downfal — eligages 
our  interest  and  sympathy  perhaps  more  deeply  than 
many  a  less  faulty  being. 

In  juxta-position,  but  in  high  relief,  with  Mark 
Antony,  is  another  military  commander,  Octavius 
Cssar— cold,  calculating,  ever  vigilant,  and  holding 
himself  in  reserve  to  take  advantage  of  any  ln^^se 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  his  great  compeer  and 
rival. 

When  the  marriage  is  proposed  between  Octavia, 
Caesar's  sister,  and  Antony,  the  latter  asks,  "  Will 
Caesar  speak  P"  But  he  answers,  "  Not  till  he  hears 
how  Antony  is  touched  with  what  is  spoke  abeady." 
And  again,  in  the  conference  with  Pompey,  Csesar'a 
dispassionate  voice  recurs  at  intervals  in  such  curt 
words  of  heed,  as,  "  Take  your  time ;"  "  There's  the 
point ;"  "  That's  the  next  to  do  :**  showing,  by  these 
admonitory  sentences,  that  he  himself  keeps  sedu- 
lously to  the  point  in  question,  and  would  have  others 
do  the  same. 

In  the  wild  scene  of  banquet  revelry  on  board 
Pompey's  galley,  Octavius  alone  maintaiUB  a  th&A 
upon  his  own  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  | 
and  it  is  he  who  is  the  first  to  propose  a  general  ter- 
mination of  the  feast.  His  idlusion  to  the  effect  of 
the  wiue  upon  his  articulation  is  admirably  indioatiTd 
of  the  wary  man  accustomed  to  observe  and  guard  kSs 
own  utterance ;  while  his  habitual  reserve  dreads  Uie 
exposure  of  inebriety : — 

"  Mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks;  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Antick'd  us  all." 

His  only  touch  of  Warmth  is  given  to  his  sister 
Octavia ;  his  eyes  moisten  at  parting  with  her,  and 
he  is  highly  indignant  at  her  treatment  by  Mark 
Antony,  though  his  indignation  is  tempered  by  the 
duty  of  preaching  patience  and  comfort  to  hersetf. 

Anger  never  leads  him  beyond  one  abusive  epithei. 
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He  etOf  Antonj  an  "  old  ruffian,"  in  wratk  at  the 
tbongkt  ci  his  defiance  in  the  moment  of  defeat : — 

"  He  dares  me  to  personal  combat, 
CsBear  to  Antony :  let  the  old  ruffian  know 
I  hare  many  other  ways  to  die ;  inean  time. 
Laugh  at  his  chalienge." 

Uis  wnth  is  steeped  in  contempt,  and  he  ends,  a  few 
moments  aftenrards,  by  the  sneering  exclamation, — 
"Poor  Antony  r 

As  is  to  be  expected  from  one  of  his  bold,  hard 
nature,  Octavius  has  an  unworthy  opinion  of  Women, 
and  distrusts  their  integrity;  in  this  persuasion  of 
tJw*  foiUc^  he  sends  an  emissair  to  the  queen  of 
Egjpt  aft^  the  disgraceful  defeat  by  sea : — 


i  Antony  win  Cleopatra :  promise, 
I        And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires ;  add  more, 
I      From  thine  invention,  offiirs :  women  are  not, 
'      tn  their  beat  fortunes,  strong ;  but  want  will  peijure 
!       The  ne'er  touched  vestal/' 

His  frigid  temperament  baffles  Cleopatra's  idluring 
trta;  her  power  of  witchery  falls  powerless  against 
hm  cfopassiaoate  stiMcism ;  but  when»  in  turn,  he  seeks 
to  beguile  her,  she,  accustomed  to  study  men's  moods 
aid  dispoeitbns,  to  mteh  their  humout^,  and  detect 
tkeir  Bentiments,  sees  in  an  instant  through  his  pur- 
pQte  and  his  sttooth  speech,  saying  to  her  attendants 
when  he  is  gone : — 
^*  He  woida  me,  girll,  he  woids  me,  that  I  should  not 

Be  noMe  to  myetAf:  but  hark  thee,  Charmian. 

She  givea  the  whispered  order  !br  the  dsp, "  the  pretty 
wonu  of  Nilus,  that  kills  and  pains  not,"  and  thus 
defeats  her  wily  fbe  at  once  and  for  ever. 

As  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  cold  Octavius, 
"sH^  fieiy  off  indeed"  the  gsUant  Harry  Percy, 
sanamed  Hotspur.  His  well-known  ardent  temper 
has  proeored  him  this  title,  and  all  that  we  see  and 
Imw  of  him  oonfirms  its  fltnese.  At  tlie  very  opening 
of  the  play.  King  Henry  IV.  alludes  to  his  warlike 
fiune,  aiMl  ahnoBt  envies  that — 

*  My  Lord  Korthumberland 
SfaBold  be  the  ISither  of  so  blest  a  son : 
A  aoDy  iHio  is  tiia  theme  of  honour's  tongue." 

Bttwkere  he  calls  him  "  this  Hotspur  Mars."    His 
priMetf  rival  speaks  of  him  as — "this  same  child  of 
homr  and  renown,  this  gallant  Hotspur^  this  all- 
pnuaed  knight  ("  and  afterwards  says : — 
*  I  ria  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
Mon  aetive-valiant^  or  more  valiant-young, 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  afive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds." 

His  node,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  talks  of  his 

"  adopted  name  of  privilege, 
A  hare-brained  Hotspur,  govern'd  by  a  splcoh.'* 

?aktaff  calls  him  "  that  same  mad  fellow  of  the  north, 
Percy  ^  and,  on  the  battle-field,  says : — "  I  am  afraid 
of  this  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be  dead." 

Sodi  reports  of  fame  demanded  strong  Individual 
prating,  wad,  certainly,  Shakspcare's  delineation  of 
^  man  himself  fully  answers  to  his  reputation. 

ffis  bold  vindication  of  Mortimer  before  the  king ; 
lis  tomado-Hke  rage  about  giving  up  the  prisoners, 
Ifl  )&i  fa^Aet,  Northnmbetland,  asks  him  :•"  What, 


drunk  with  choler  P"    His  impatient  bursts  while  his 
father  and  uncle  are  consulting  means  of  revenge ;  his 
testy  foi'getfulness,  interrupting  himself  with : — 
"  What  do  you  call  the  t)lace1 
A  plague  opon't  1— it  is  in  Gloucestershire! 

His  eagerness  t— 

**  I  smell  it ;  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  welL 
North.  Befbre  the  game's  a-foot,  thou  still  lett'sk 
slip." 

His  fretftil  cogitations  wliile  reading  the  letter  from 
the  lukewarm  rebel  lord,  whom  he  calls  a  "frosty- 
spirited  rogue,"  and  a  "  dish  of  skimmed  milk ;"  with 
Ids  contempt  of  risk : — "  Tke  purpose  you  nnderiake  i* 
dangerous : — ^Why,  that's  certain;  'tis  dangerous  to  take 
a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink :  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool, 
out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety." 
His  impatience  of  delay,  so  like  the  man  of  action : — 
"Oh,  let  the  hours  be  short,  till  fields,  and  blows, 
atid  groans  applaud  our  sport !"  His  intolerance  of 
sickness  that  intervenes  to  thwart  his  plans ;  wonder- 
ing how  any  one  has  "  leisure  to  be  sick  in  such  a 
justlbg  time ;"  with  his  skimming  over  the  details 
of  the  malady  in  the  letter,  and  proceeding  to  wliat 
he  considers  the  important  question : — 

"  He  writes  me  here, — ^that  inward  sicknees — 

And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 

So  soon  be  drawn." 

His  blunt  words  of  soldierly  horror  ai;  being  thought 
to  flatter,  when  he  praises  Dougks  to  his  face.  His 
absent  preoccutned  manner,  alluded  to  by  Prince  Hal, 
in  that  caricature  description  he  gives  ot  his  rival, 
"  the  Hotspur  of  the  Nortb ;  he  that  kills  me  some 
six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his 
hands,  and  says  to  his  wife, — *  Fye  upon  (hit  quiet  life  ! 
I tcatU  work'  '  0  t^y  sweet  Hany,'  says  she,  * Aow 
mar^  ktat  thou  killed  io-dayf*  *  Give  my  roan  horse 
a  drench,'  says  he,  and  answers,  *  Some  fourleeti;*  an 
hour  after ;  '  a  trifle,  a  trifle* "  Which  absence  of 
mind  is  aftensiards  verified  in  the  opening  of  the 
scene  where  he  sits  down  to  the  conference  with  the 
other  rebel  leaders,  to  arrange  their  contemplated 
plan  of  attack,  and  exclaims  : — "  A  plague  upon  it ! 
I  have  forgot  the  mi^."  His  blended  prodigality  and 
tenacity  when  they  are  apportioning  their  several 
rights  of  land : — 

"  I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend : 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair." 

His  quick  sense  of  honour  j  during  the  battle,  his 
reply  to  Worcester,  who  says  :— 

"  There  is  no  seeming  mer^  in  the  king. 
Hot.  Did  you  beg  any  I    God  forbid  I" 

And,  finally,  his  ardour  When  he  learns  the  at^phwch 

of  his  enemies : — 

"  Lei  them  eome ; 
l*hoy  eome  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim, 
And  to  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war, 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them : 
The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit, 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.    I  am  on  fire, 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh. 
And  yet  not  ours  :~0(Hne,  let  me  take  my  horse, 
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Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt^ 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales : 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  hone  to  horse, 
Meet,  and  ne*er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse." 

All  these  characteristic  circumstances  combine  to 
form  one  of  the  most  perfect  pictures  of  a  rash  and 
impetuous  soldier  that  was  ever  limned. 

There  are  still  two  particulars  that  remain  to  be 
cited  regarding  Hotspur,  which  are  peculiarly  indi- 
cative of  the  mere  soldier ;  he  evinces  a  contempt  for 
poetry,  and  an  indifference  for  music;  and  he  also 
regards  his  wife  far  more  as  a  lady-puppet  than  as  a 
rational  companion.  Instead  of  replying  to  her  fond 
inquiry  respecting  his  preoccupied  thoughts,  he 
shouts  to  a  servant,  and  asks  about  the  despatch  of 
some  packet ;  and  afterwards  evades  her  with  some 
light  bantering  answers,  and  expresses  his  want  of 
faith  in  her  discretion,  and  powers  of  secrecy — ^pre- 
cisely like  a  soldier  who  has  little  time  to  study  the 
true  worth  and  capability  of  a  woman's  heart  and 
mind.  How  little  he  does  justice  to  this  heart  and 
mind,  (the  loving  strength  of  which  he  might  have 
trusted  to  the  utmost,)  is  proved  by  the  exquisite 
posthumous  eulogy  which  Lady  Percy  subsequently 
delivers  in  honour  of  her  lost  husband. 

Shakspeare  has  not  feared  to  put  two  fieiy  hot- 
tempered  men  dose  together ;  for,  in  the  same  play 
with  Hotspur  is  Owen  Glendowcr,  the  Webhman. 
But  how  distinctly  has  he  maintained  the  several 
individuality  of  the  two  military  leaders.  Hotspur  is 
peremptory,  Glendower  is  pompous ;  where  the  one  is 
wilful,  the  other  is  vain ;  when  the  one  flies  off  at  a 
tangent,  the  other  warmly  argues,  or  holds  forth  about 
his  own  portentous  nativity,  his  magical  powers,  and 
his  vast  superiority  to  the  "  roll  of  common  men." 
Warmth  of  temper  makes  Hotspur  an  utter  contemner 
of  self,  a  plain,  blunt  soldier ;  while  a  like  heat  makes 
Glendower  a  conceited  visionary,  an  intemperate  self- 
worshipper,  a  thorough  egotist. 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  individual  characteristics 
of  the  haughty  Coriolanus ;  the  impressionable  Mark 
Antony;  the  cold  Octavius  Caesar ;  the  fiery  Hotspur ; 
the  conceited  Glendower.  But  as  there  remain  many 
admirable  warrior  -  portraits  still  undiscussed,  this 
division  of  the  subject  will  be  resumed  in  another 
number. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL  ;i 

OB,   THE  EAILROAD   OF   LIFE. 
BY  TBS  AUTHOR  OF  "  FaiN K  FAIBUGH." 

Chaftbb  IX. 

WHEREIN  RICHARD  FBERE  AND  LEWIS  TT7RN 
MAHOHETANS. 

Lewis  rather  expected  a  lecture  from  Eichard  Frere 
on  account  of  his  aquatic  exploit ;  but  he  need  not  have 
made  himself  uneasy  on  the  subject,  for  the  only  re- 
mark his  friend  volunteered  was :  "  Well,  you  know, 
if  the  dog  could  not  be  saved  without,  of  course  you 


(1)  Continued  from  p,201. 


were  obliged  to  go  in  and  fetch  him ;  I  should  have 
done  the  same  myself,  though  I  hate  cold  water  as  I 
hate  the  old  gentleman,  and  never  could  swim  in  mj 
life." 

When  they  had  concluded  dinner,  Erere  inquked, 
suddenly :  "  By  the  way,  do  you  mean  to  come  with 
me  to-night  P  " 

"Before  I  can  answer  that  question,*'  returned 
Lewis,  "you  must  condescend  to  inform  me  where 
you  are  going,  and  what  you  mean  to  do  when  yon 
get  there." 

"To  be  sure ;  'I  thought  I  had  told  you;  but  the 
fact  is,  I  have  been  working  rather  hard  lately,  (I 
read  for  three  hours  after  you  were  gone  to  bed  last 
night,)  and  my  head  is  not  over  clear  to-day.  The 
case  is  this,  sir :  Tom  Bracy,  who,  as  I  before  tdd 
you,  is  lamentably  addicted  to  practical  jokes,  hap- 
pens to  be  acquainted  with  a  certain  elderij  lady, 
who  devotes  her  life  to  lion  hunting." 

"  To  lekat  ?  "  inquired  Lewis. 

"  To  catching  celebrities,  otherwise  termed  lions," 
replied  Frere,  "and  parading  them  at  her  parties  for 
the  benefit  of  her  friends  and  acquaintance.  On  the 
last  occasion  of  this  kind,  she  confided  to  Bracy  her 
longing  desire*  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  a  certain 
Persian  prince,  or  thereabouts,  who  has  lateljr  come 
over  to  this  country,  to  avoid  the  somewhat  tarouble- 
some  attentions  of  his  family,  his  younger  brother 
being  most  anxious  to  put  out  his  eyes,  and  his  grand- 
father only  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  for  bow- 
stringing  him." 

"  'A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind,' " 
quoted  Lewis. 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  that,"  returned  Frere ; 
"in  fact,  I  should  have  felt  quite  surprised  if  you  had 
not.  But  to  proceed  with  my  account.  Bracy  soon 
found  out  that  his  hostess  had  nev^  seen  the  afore- 
said Asiatic  magnate,  and  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
him ;  whereupon,  he  determined  'to  get  a  little  fun,' 
as  he  calls  it,  out  of  the  affair,  and  accordingly  in- 
formed her,  very  gravely,  that  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Persian  language,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
accompanying  the  prince  to  evening  parties  in  the 
character  of  interpreter,  and  that  if  she  would  entrust 
him  with  an  invitation,  he  should  be  hf^py  to  convey 
it  to  his  Highness,  and  try  to  induce  him  to  accept  it 
She  joyfully  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  this  Teiy 
evening  the  party  is  to  take  place.  And  now  can  you 
guess  the  purport  of  Bracy's  visit  to  me?  " 

"  He  wants  you  to  act  as  interpreter  in  his  stead, 
I  suppose ;  his  knowledge  of  Persian  being  probably 
confined  to  the  word  '  bosh.' " 

"  Wrong ! "  rejoined  Frere,  laughing.  *'  A  higher 
destiny  awaits  me.  I  am  for  the  nonce  to  be 
elevated  to  the  proud  position  of  one  of  the  Blood 
Eoyal  of  Persia.  In  plain  English,  Bracy  knows  as 
much  of  the  Prince  as  I  do  of  the  Pope;  the  whole 
thing  is  a  hoax  firom  beginning  to  end,  and  he  wants 
me  to  personate  his  Highness,  which  I  have  half  pro- 
mised to  do,  while  jou  are  to  represent  an  attendant 
satrap,  a  sort  of  Mussulman  gold,  stick  in  waiting, 
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alwijs  mtpposmg  tiiat  yoa  have  no  objection  so  to 
CBploy  yoonelf .** 

"  To  tdl  you.  the  irath,  I  am  scarcely  in  the  vein 
far  such  fodmg,*'  returned  Lewis,  moodily.  "  I  bate 
practical  jokes,  to  begin  with,  nor  can  I  see  much  fun 
'm  taking  advantage  of  the  absurdities  of  some  weak- 
ninded  old  lady.  Who  is  the  woman  about  to  be 
victimized?" 

"An  opulent  widow,  one  Lady  Lombard,  'the  in- 
teresting relict  of  a  be-knighted  pawnbroker,'  as  Bracy 
aBs  her/'  re|^ed  Frere. 

*  Who?**  inquired  Lewis,  becoming  suddenly  in- 
terested. 

Frere  repeated  the  name,  and  Lewis  continued, — 

**  Then  Fm  your  man,  and  will  enter  into  your  plot 
heart  and  soul ;  that  woman's  fair  game,  and  we'll  fool 
her  to  the  t(^  of  her  bent." 

"  Why,  how  now  P "  exclaimed  Frere,  astonished 
it  hb  friend's  impetuosity.  "  This  is  a  very  sudden 
ebaage.    Do  you  Uien  know  the  kdy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  rejoined  Lewis,  bitterly,  "  know  her 
for  a   coarse-minded,   purse-proud,    wretched    old 

•Phew!"  whistled  Frere.  "  May  I  ask  how  the 
good  lady  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  thus  to  have 
enited  your  bitter  indiguation  against  her  P  " 

"  Never  mind,"  returned  Lewis,  rising  hastily,  and 
walking  to  the  window,  "  it  is  enough  that  I  have 
sufficient  dislike  to  her  to  enter  cordially  into  your 
hoax." 

"  That's  odd  now,"  muttered  Frere,  soliloquizing. 
**  If  I  had  not  known  his  '  aniecedenU,'  as  the  French 
term  it»  nearly  as  well  as  I  know  my  own,  I  sliouJd 
have  fancied  the  late  Uunented  Lombard  had,  in 
bjgoiie  hours,  refused  to  negotiate  some  small  loan  for 
faim,  on  tiie  perishable  security  of  personal  clothing. 
He  can't  have  popped  the  question  to  the  widow,  at 
one  of  the  German  watering-places,  and  encountered  a 
negative?" 

"  Frere,  don't  mention  my  dislike  of  Lady  Lombard 
to  your  facetious  acquaintance,"  observed  Lewis, 
tanting  round.  "  I  have  no  ambition  to  become  a  butt 
fat  his  bad  puns.' 

"  Never  fear,  man.  111  not  betray  your  confidence," 
iffamed  Frere ;  "  more  particularly  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  I  don't  lumpen  to  share  it." 

**  Do  you  care  to  know  ?  "  asked  Lewis. 

**  Not  by  no  manner  of  means,  as  the  young  lady 
said,  when  the  parson  asked  her  whether  she  was  pre- 
pared to  give  up  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
vicked  worid,"  returned  Frere.  "  And  now,  as  we  have 
to  be  oouverted  into  Pagans  before  ten  o'clock,  sup- 
pose we  start." 

A  qoartcr  of  an  hour's  brisk  walking  brought  them 
to  Brack's  lodgings,  where  they  found  that  gentleman 
dsepiy  immersed  in  study,  with  the  fez  which  was  to 
■art  in  changing  Frere  into  a  prince,  stuck  i-akishly 
9k  one  Side  his  head.  On  perceiving  his  visifors,  he 
ipOBg  from  his  seat,  and  making  a  low  salaam,  in  the 
coine  of  whidi  performance  the  fez  tumbled  off  and 
looked  down  a  candle,  he  exclaimed, — 


"  Most  illustrious  brothers  of  the  Sun,  and  first- 
cousins  once  removed  of  the  Moon  and  all  the  Stars, 
— ^may  your  shadows  never  be  less! — ^You  do  m^ 
proud  by  honouring  my  poor  dwelling  with  your 
seraphic  presences ! " 

"  I  see  you  have  got  the  wherewithal  to  make 
H^thens  of  us,"  returned  Frere,  pointing  to  a  couple 
of  Persian  dresses  which  hung  against  the  wall,  like 
a  brace  of  Bluebeard's  headless  wives. 

**Bude  Light  of  the  Universe,  yes !"  replied  Bracy ; 
"  your  slave  has  procured  the  '  wear  with  all'  neces- 
saries to  complete  your  transformation  from  infidel 
Feringhees  to  true  sons  of  Islam.  Would  I  have  had 
my  prince  appear  without  a  khelaut — a'dressof  honour  P 
Be  Cheshm  I  upon  my  eyes  be  it ; — ^by  the  way,  it's  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  expression '  my  eyes'  should 
be  Court  lingo  in  Persia,  and  bordering  upon  Bil- 
lingsgate in  English." 

"  You  seem  particularly  well-up  in  the  pseudo- 
Persian  metaphor  to-night,  Bracy,"  observed  Frere ; 
"  has  the  fez  inspired  you  P" 

"  No,  there's  nothing  miraculous  in  the  aflfair," 
returned  Bracy ;  "  it  is  very  easily  explained.  I  have 
been  reading  up  for  the  occasion,— cramming,  sir ;  a 
process  successfully  practised  upon  heavy  Johneans 
at  Cambridge,  and  corpulent  turkey  poults  in  Norfolk." 

"  Lideed! — ^I  was  not  aware  that  you  are  a  Persian 
scholar; — ^may  I  inquire  what  line  of  study  you  have 
adopted?" 

"  One  that  I  have  myself  struck  out,"  responded 
Bracy,  ''and  which  has  been  attended,  I  flatter 
myself,  with  the  most  successful  results.  I  first  sub- 
jected myself  to  a  strict  course  of  Hajji  Baba,  after 
which  I  underwent  a  very  searching  exsroination  in 
Morier's '  Zohrab,  or  the  Hostage.'  I  next  thoroughly 
confused  my  mind  with  '  Thalaba,'  but  brought  myself 
round  again  upon  *  Bayley  Frazer's  Travels ;'  after 
which  I  made  myself  master  of  *  Ayesha,  or  the  Maid 
of  Khars ;'  and  by  way  of  laying  in  a  fitting  stock  of 
the  sentimental,  finished  off  with  Byron's  '  Giaour ;' — 
stop,  let  me  give  you  a  specimen;"  and,  replacing 
the  unruly  fez,  he  sprang  upon  a  chair,  and  throwing 
himself  into  a  mock-tragedy  attitude,  began  bombas- 
tically to  recite  :— 

II I  Twas  sweet,  where  clondleu  lUn  were  bright, 

To  Tiew  the  ware  of  watery  light, 
-    And  hear  its  melody  by  night ; 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  childhood  play'd 

Around  the  yeige  of  that  cascade : 

And  oft  npon  his  mother's  breast 

That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest ; 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  youth  alojig 

Its  banks  been  soothed  by  Beauty's  song, 

And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 

Of  mxuic  mingled  with  its  own.' 

"There  now,  I  call  that  pretty  well  for  a  young  be- 
ginner ;  a  little  of  that  will  go  a  good  way  with  my 
Lady  Lombard ;  it  is  like  a  penny  bun,  cheap  to  begin 
with,  and  very  filling  at  the  price." 

"  Turks  and  Persians  are  not  exactly  alike,  though 
you  seem  to  think  they  are,"  observed  Frere,  drily.— 
"  Have  you  laid  down  any  plan  of  operations,  may  I 
ask  P  you  must  give  me  veiy  full  and  dear  directions 
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how  to  behave,  for  to  tell  ^^ou  the  trath»  my  ac- 
quaintanoe  with  the  higher  raii)u  of  Persia  ia  i4- 
finitesimally  select." 

"  Oh !  it*8  all  plain  awHng  enough,"  retimed  Brapy ; 
"  you  have  only  to  look  wise,  roll  your  eyes  about,  and 
pocasioually  jabber  a  little  Persiani,  or  a^y  other  un- 
known tongue  you  may  prefer,  which  J,  not  under- 
standing, shall  transUte  (hI  libitum  as  the  occasion 
may  require." 

"  And  sweetly  you  will  do  it  too,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken,"  muttered  Frere,  divesting  himself  of  his 
peatooat 

"  Pray  inform  me,  as  I  am  unfortunately  ignorant 
^  all  tiie  oriexital  languages,  how  do  you  propose  to 
supply  my  deficiencies  P"  inquired  Jjewis. — "  \&  my 
part,  like  Bottom  the  weaver's,  to  be  nothing  but 
roariflg?" 

"  Why,  as  you  are  about  to  enact  a  lion,  it  would 
appear  not  inappropriate,"  returned  Bracy ;  "  yes,  it 
peyer  struck  me ;  there  seems  a  slight  difficulty  there 
— ^you  never  got  up  any  Men^oria  TecJmicu^  did  you  ?" 

Lewis  shook  his  head. 

"  That's  unlucky,"  continued  Braoy ;  "  a  page  or  two 
of  that  would  have  seared  the  purpose  beautiJfidly,  I 
met  a  man  the  other  night  who  had  struck  out  a  new 
system  for  himself,  and  was  perfectly  rabid  about 
it.  He  had  bottled,  according  to  his  own  account, 
the  whole  history  of  England  into  an  insinuating 
little  word  that  sounded  to  me  something  like 
*SumguffinhoggG(grificicuana,'  and  bagged  all  Han- 
sai^'s  Beports,  from  Pitt  to  Peel,  in  half-a-dozen  lines 
of  impossible  doggreL  Oh!  he  was  a  wonderful 
fellow, — clearly  mad,  but  intensely  funny.  I  kept  him 
ip  tow  two  good  hours,  and  made  him  explain  his 
system  twice  over  to  everybody,  till  the  people  were 
ready  to  cnr,  he  bored  them  so.  I  was  nearly  being 
punished  for  it  though,  as  he  was  actually  weak 
enough  to  believe  in  me,  and  called  the  next  day  to 
fraternize." 

"  Arid  how  did  yen  escape  ?"  asked  Lewis. 

"Why,  I  have  a  sort  of  tiger,  (the  imp  that  let  you 
in,  in  fact,)  who  is  a  first-rate  liar — ^most  excellent 
useful  boy,  I  do  assure  you,  sir ;  I  sent  him  down  with 
a  message  that  I  had  an  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  but 
if  he  would  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  look  at  the 
paper  till  the  crisis  was  over,  I  would  come  to  him 
if  it  terminated  favourably.  That  settled  the  business ; 
he  did  not  wait  the  event,  but  was  off  like  a  shot, 
thinking  the  infection  might  disagree  with  his '  system,' 
perhaps." 

"  Then  he  has  not  repeated  his  visit  ? "  inquired 
Frere. 

"  No ;  and  I  hope  he  will  not,"  returned  Bracy, 
"  for  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  me  to  have  but 
Elephantiasis  or  the  Plague,  and  he  must  be  very 
far  gone  in  innocence  if  he  can  swallow  either  of 
them." 

"  Am  I  expected  to  put  on  these  things  P  "  asked 
Prere,  holding  up  a  most  voluminous  pair  of  Persian 
trowsers,  made  of  a  species  of  rich  gauze  enriched 
with  glittering  spangles. 


"Tea>  verily,  moat  emphatioaUy  a^d  dpcjdedly, 
yes,"  replied  Bracy. 

"  Well,  what  must  be,  must  bf^  I  aunposti,". re- 
joined Erere,  with  a  sigh  of  resign{^Uoi\  \  -^  put  X  never 
thought  to  see  myself  in  such  a  garment.  One  thing 
is  clear,  I  must  staud  all  tbe  evening,  for  there's  no 
man  living  could  sit  down  in  thesm." 

"  Never  fear,"  returned  Bracy  encouragingly ;  "  only 
do  you  go  into  my  bed-room,  and  pi^t  on  your  robes, 
and  !('ll  ensure  your  taking  your  seat  0|i  your  return. 
Never  make  mountains  of  molehills,  man ;  there  are 
worse  dresses  than  that  in  the  worid^  for  instancy  it 
might  have  been  a  kilt." 

"That's  true,"  said  Frere,  reflectively,  and  un- 
hooking the  richest  Mrs.  Bluebeard^  he  proceed 
after  sundry  ejaculations  of  disgust  to  carry  it  into 
the  other  room,  whither  after  a  minute  or  two  Bracy 
followed  him,  to  perform,  as  he  said,  the  part  of  lady's 
maid.  After  a  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  door  was  again  unclosed,  and  Bracy,  exclaiming, 
"  Now,  Mr-  Arundel,  allow  me  to  have  the  honour  of 
introducing  you  to  his  Sublime  Highness  Bee  Chard 
el  Freer,"  ushered  in  the  person  named. 

Never  was  so  complete  a  transformation  se^ 
The  Persian  dress,  rounding  off  and  concealing  the 
angularities  of  his  figure,  gave  a  sort  of  dignitv  to 
Frere,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  he  was  about 
to  assume  \  while  moustaches  and  a  flowmg  beard  im- 
parted a  degree  of  picturesqueness  to  his  countenance 
which  accorded  well  with  his  irregular  but  expressive 
features  and  bright  animated  eyes.  A  shawl  of  rich 
pattern  confined  his  waist,  while  a  girdle,  studded 
with  (apparently)  precious  stones,  sustained  a  sword 
and  dagger,  the  jewelled  hilts  and  brilliantly  orna- 
mented sheaths  of  which  added  not  a  little  to  the 
magnificence  of  his  appearance. 

"Voila!"  exclaimed  Bracy,  patting  him  on  tl^e 
back.  "  What  do  you  think  erf  that,  by  way  of  a  get- 
up  ?  There's  a  ready-made  prince  for  you.  Asylum  of 
the  Universe,  how  do  you  fliid  yourself  P  do  your  new 
garments  sit  easily  P" 

"  None  of  your  nonsense,  sir,"  replied  Prere ;  "  if  I 
am  a  prince,  behave  to  me  as  sieh,  if  you  please.  I 
tell  you  what,  I  shall  be  tearing  some  of  this  drapery 
before  the  evening  is  over.  Ah !  weU,  it  is  not  for 
Hfe,  that  is  one  comfort ;  but  I  never  was  proper] j 
thankful  before  for  not  W^ing  been  bom  a  woman. 
Think  of  shiking  into  the  vale  of  years  in  a  muslin 
skirt — ^what  a  prospect  for  an  intellectual  being ! " 

**  Now,  Mr.  Arundel,  your  dress  awaits  you,"  said 
Bracy,  "and  'time  is  on  the  wing.'  We  shall  have 
her  ladyship  in  hysterics,  if  she  fancies  her  prince 
means  to  disappoint  her." 

Lewis's  toilet  was  soon  completed,  and  proved 
eminently  successful,  the  flowing  robe  setting  off  his 
tall  graceful  figure  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  the 
scarlet  fez  with  its  drooping  tassel  contrasting  \vell 
with  his  dark  curls,  and  enhancing  the  eflSect  of  his 
delicately  cut  and  striking  features.  Bracy  making 
his  appearance  at  the  same  moment,  most  dbdKxrately 
got  up  for  the  occasion,  with  a  blue  satin. tmder^ 
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waisteoat,  and  what  he  was  pleased  to  denonimate 
tke  Order  of  the  Holy  Poker  suspended  by  a  red 
ribbon  from  his  batton-hole,  the  tiger  of  lying  celi- 
bnty  was  despatched  for  a  vehicle,  and  the  two 
lUrted. 

•*To  a  reflective  mind,"  began  Bracy,  when  an 
iatemd  of  wood-pavement  allowed  conversation  to 
become  audible, — "  to  a  reflective  mmd,  there  is  no 
wction  of  the  zoology  of  the  London  streets  more 
interesting  than  that  which  treats  of  the  habits  and 
genial  economy  of  the  genus  cabman." 

"As  to  their  general  economy,"  returned  Frere, 
"as  fkr  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  it  appears  to 
consist  in  doing  you  qut  of  more  than  their  fare,  and 
expending  the  capital  thus  acquired  at  a  gin  palace." 

''Bir,  you  misapply  terms,  treat  an  iniportant 
stifaject  with  unbecoming  levity,  and  libel  an  interest- 
ing race  of  men,"  returned  Bracy,  with  a  countenance 
of  the  moot  immovable  grayity. 

*'Literesttf^,  you  mean,"  rejoined  Frere. 

"One  very  striking  peculiarity  of  the  species," 
oontinned  Bnujy,  not  heeding  the  interruption,  "is 
their  talent  for  subtle  analysis  of  character,,  and  power 
of  discriminating  it  by  the  application  of  unusual 
tests." 

**Whaf8  coming  now?"  inquired  Frere.  "Keep 
your  ears  open,  Lewis,  my  son,  and  acquire  wisdom 
from  the  lips  of  the  descendant  of  many  Bracys." 

"  I  am  aware  an  assertion  of  this  nature  should  not 
he  lightly  hazarded,"  resumed  Bracy,  "  as  it  carries 
little  conviction  to  the  ill-regulated  minds  of  the  scep- 
tkal,  unless  it  be  verified  by  some  illustrative  exam- 
ple drawn  from  the  actual." 

"Tou  have  not  got  such  a  thing  as  a  Johnson's 
DicdonaiT  about  you,  I  suppose  ?"  interrupted  Frere ; 
•*I  want  to  look  out  a  few  of  those  long  words." 

**  With  this  view,"  resumed  Bracy,  "  I  will  relate 
a  Httle  anecdote,  which  will  at  the  same  time  prove 
my  position,  and  display  the  capacity  of  the  London 
eihman  for  terse  and  epigrammatic  definition.  I  had 
brea  engaged  on  conimittce  business  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  short  time  since,  and  was  returning  to 
my  lodgings,  when  as  I  emerged  into  Palace  Yard  it 
hifpn  to  rain.  Seeing  me  without  an  umbrella,  a 
calmian  on  the  stand  hailed  me  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
tamiog  whether  I  required  his  services.  While  I 
WIS  debating  with  myself,  wliether  the  rain  were 
likely  to  increase  or  not,  I  was  hailed  by  the  cad  of 
in  omnibos  just  turning  into  Parliament  Street." 

"  I  never  do  make  puns,"  began  Frere,  "  or  else  I 
iboold  be  inclined  to  ask,  whether  being  exposed  to 
m  mocfa  kail  and  rain  at  the  same  time  did  not  give 
joa  cold  ?" 

**  It  happened  that  I  had  just  betted  a  new  hat  with 
a  man."  continued  Bracy,  still  preserving  the  most 
perfect  giavity,  "as  to  how  many  times  the  chairman 
d  the  committee  would  take  suulT,  and  had  lost  my 
Mger;  this  made  me  feci  awfully  stingy,  and  ac- 
ma^xk^j  availing  myself  of  the  lowest  of  the  two 
fflftnatfn,  I  fraternized  with  the  'bus  fellow,  and 
met^boiically  threw  over  the  cabman.     As  1  was 


ascending  the  steps  of  the  vehicle  I  h^  resolved  to 
patronise,  the  following  remark  from  the  injured  Jehu 
reached  my  ears :  it  wap  addressed  to  fm  amphibious 
individual,  *e»  sabois  et  bandeaux  de  Join*  (^  the 
Morning  Post  would  have  it),  yclept  the  waterman ; 
and  if  you  don't  think  it  fuUy  bears  out  my  previous 
assertions,  I  can  only  say  that  you  are  an  incompetent 
judge  of  evidence.  He  first  attracted  his  friend's 
attention,  by  pointing  to  me  over  his  shoulder  with 
his  thumb,  and  winking  significantly ;  then  added  in  a 
tone  of  intense  disgust,  *  See  that  cove }  I  thort  he 
wom't  no  good;  'stead  o'  takin'  a  cab  to  his  self, 
like  a  gent,  he's  a  goin'  to  have  threejpetw^orth  ^  all 

As  Bracy  amid  the  laughter  of  his  cofnpaiuons 
concluded  his  recital,  the  vehicle  which  conveyed  tjiem 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  Lady  Lombard's  mansion. 

Ceapter  X. 

CONTAINS  A  PRACTICAL  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  TEX;T, 
"  PUT  NOT  TOUR  TRUST  IN  PRINCES," 

Lady  Lombard,  being  in  many  senses  of  the  word 
a  great  lady,  lived  in  a  great  house,  whiph  looked  out 
upon  that  shocking  sight,  ^  London  garden,  and  had 
its  front  door  at  the  haply,  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
At  this  perverted  entrance  did  Bracy's  mendacious 
tiger,  standing  on  tip-toe,  the  better  to  reach  the 
knocker,  fulminate  like  a  duodecimo  edition  of  Olym- 
pian Jove,  until  two  colossal  footmen,  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement  and  scarlet  plush,  opened  the  door  so 
suddenly  as  nearly  to  cause  the  prostration  of  the 
booted  boy,  wjio  only  saved  himself  from  falling  by 
stumbling,  boots  and  all,  against  the  tall  shin  of  the 
highest  footman,  thereby  elicitiug  from  that  noble 
creature  an  ejaculation  suggestive  of  his  intense  ap- 
preciation of  the  imury  done  him,  and  hinting,  not 
obscxirely,  at  his  wishes  in  regard  to  the  future  destiny 
of  his  juvenile  assailant.  That  youth,  however,  who, 
we  are  forced  to  confess,  was  not  onlv  as  "  impudent 
as  he  was  high,"  but,  reckoning  by  the  peculiar 
standard  which  the  expression  aforesaid  indicates, 
at  the  very  least  three  feet  more  so,  hastened  thus  to 
rebuke  his  adversaiy — "  Hit's  lucky  for  you.  Maypole, 
as  I  hain't  hon  the  bench  of  majorstraits  yet,  hor  ther'd 
a  been  five  bob  hout  o'  your  red  plush  pockets  for 
swearin',  as  sure  has  hegg?  is  heggs !  hif  that's  hall 
yer  gratitude  for  me  a-bringin'  of  ye  my  honourable 
master  and  two  noble  Purshun  princes,  bi'd  better 
border  the  carridgc  to  turn  round,  and  take  'em  back 
agen." 

Having  astonished  the  disgusted  giant  by  this 
speech,  the  imp  bounded  down  the  steps,  and  held 
open  the  cab- door  with  an  air       Ignified  coudescpn- 


**Is  not  that  boy  a  treasure  ?"  whispered  Bracy  to 
Frere,  as  they  alighted ;  "  how  neatly  he  took  the 
shine  out  of  that  thick-witted  pyramid  of  fool's  flesh. 
I  could  not  have  done  the  thing  better  myself."  ^ 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  any  very  unusual  powers  of  I 
foresight,"  muttrrei  Frere,  under  his  beard,  "but  I  ; 
think  I  could  point  out  that  brat's  residuary  legatee." 
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"Ah,  indeed !"  returned  Bracy,  "and  who  do  you 
fix  upon?  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury?" 

"  No,  the  hangman,"  was  the  gruff  reply. 

"Well,  Pd  myself  venture  to  insure  him  against 
drowning,  for  a  very  moderate  premium,"  rejoined  his 
roaster,  laughing;  "  but  now  I  really  must  b^  you  to 
bear  in  mind  that  you  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
English  language." 

"Lishallah!  Td  forgotten  my  illustrious  descent 
most  completely,"  answered Frere,  "but  1*11  be  care- 
ful ;  so,  for  the  next  three  hours,  '  my  native '  tongue, 
'goodnight.'" 

While  this  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in  an 
under  tone,  the  party  had  been  ushered  up-stairs, 
amidst  the  wondering  gaze  of  servants  innumerable, 
of  all  sorts^and  sizes,  from  the  little  foot-page  stag- 
gering under  a  galaxy  of  buttons,  to  the  mighty  butler, 
barely  able  to  walk  beneath  the  weight  of  his  own 
dignity. 

"What  name  shall  I  say,  gentlemen P"  asked  the 
last  named  official,  in  his  most  insmuating  tone ;  for  a 
Persian  prince  was  a  rarity  sufficient  to  impress  even 
his  imperturbable  spirit  with  a  sense  of  respect. 

"  His  Highness  Prince  Mustapha  Ali  Khan  and 
suite,"  returned  Bracy,  authoritatively. 

Lnmediately  the  door  of  a  well-lighted  saloon  was 
flung  back  on  its  hinges,  and,  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
the  major  domo  announced,  "  His  Highness  Prince 
Mystify-all-I-can  and  su-et." 

"By  Jove !  hc*s  hit  it,"  whispered  Bracy  to  Lewis, 
as,  following  Frere,  they  entered  the  room,  "  he  won't 
beat  that  if  he  tries  till  he's  black  in  the  face." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  the  guests,  who  had  crowded 
as  near  the  door  as  good  breeding  would  allow, 
to  witness  the  prince's  enirSe,  drew  back,  as  a  rustling 
of  silks  and  satins  announced  the  approach  of  their 
hostess. 

Lady  Lombard,  who,  to  judge  by  appearances, 
would  never  again  celebrate  her  forty-fifth  birth-day, 
had  been  a  handsome,  and  still  was  a  fine-looking 
woman.  She  was  tall  and  portly ;  in  fact,  portly  is 
rather  a  mild  term  to  use  in  speaking  of  her  ladyship, 
but  we  don't  like  to  stigmatize  her  as  stout,  and  be- 
yond that  we  could  not  go  in  speaking  of  a  lady.  She 
had  a  veiy  bright  colour,  and  a  very  fair  skin,  in  the 
display  of  which  she  was  by  no  means  niggardly,  her 
gown  having  short  sleeves,  (so  short,  indeed,  as  scarcely 
to  be  worth  mentioning,)  and  being  —  well,  we 
know  a  French  word  whidi  would  express  our  meaning, 
but  we  prefer  our  own  language,  and  must  therefore 
say,  being  rather  too  much  off,  where  it  would  have 
bc^n  better  a  little  more  on.  She  wore  a  profusion  of 
light  ringlets,  which  we  feel  justified  in  stating,  upon 
our  personal  responsibility,  to  have  been  her  own,  for 
Lady  Lombard  was  an  honourable  woman,  and  paid  her 
bills  most  punctually.  These  flaxen  locks  rejoiced  in 
one  peculiarity — they  were  not  divided  in  the  centre, 
after  the  usual  method,  but  the  in  medio  tutitsimtn  ibis 
principle  had  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  new  and 
striking  coiffeure,  which  until  we  were  introduced  to 
her  ladyship  we  had  believed  to  be  restricted  to  the 


blue-and-silver  epicene  pages  who  worship  the  prima 
donna,  and  poke  fun  at  the  soubrettes  on  the  opera 
stage ; — ^the  page-like  parting,  then,  was  on  one  side 
her  head,  and  across  her  ample  forehead  lay  a  festoon 
of  hair,  arranged  so  as  to  suggest,  to*  a  speculative 
mind,  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  dri^[)ery  at  the  top 
of  a  window  curtain.  Her  features  were  by  no  means 
without  expression ;  on  the  contrary,  meek  pomposity, 
and  iimocent  self-satisfaction,  were  written  in  l(^Ue 
characters  on  her  good-natured  countenance. 

The  most  carefully  written  descriptions  usually 
prove  inadequate  to  convey  to  the  r^er's  mind  a 
just  idea  of  the  object  they  would  fain  depict ;  but 
as  we  are  especially  anxious  that  others  should  see 
Lady  Lombard  with  our  eyes,  we  must  beg  their 
attention  to  the  following  simple  process,  by  which 
we  trust  to  enable  them  to  realize  her. 

Let  each  reader,  then,  call  to  mind  the  last  average 
specimen  of  fat  and  fair  babyhood  which  may  have 
come  under  his  notice ;  let  him  imagine  it  clothed  in 
the  richest  sky-blue  satin ;  let  him  deprive  it  of  its 
coral,  and  substitute  in  its  place  a  gold  watch  and 
appendages ;  round  its  fat  little  excuse  for  a  neck  let 
him  clasp  a  diamond  necklace ;  let  him  dress  its  hair, 
or  provide  it  a  flaxen  wig — if  its  hair  should  be  as  yet 
a  pleasure  to  come — made  after  the  fashion  we  have 
above  described ;  and  let  him,  lastly,  by  a  powerful 
effort  of  imagination,  inflate  this  baby  until,  still  pre- 
serving its  infantine  proportions,  it  shall  stand  five  feet 
nine  in  its  satin  shoes, — and  he  will  then  have  arrived 
at  a  very  correct  idea  of  Lady  Lombard  as  she  ap- 
peared when,  rustling  forward  in  a  tremour  of  delight, 
she  advanced  to  perform  the  part  of  gracious  hostess 
to  the  Prince  of  Persia. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Bracy,"  she  began,  as  that  gentleman, 
with  a  countenance  of  solemn  satisfaction,  stepped 
forward  to  meet  her,  "really,  th'is  is  too  kind  of  you; 
how  do  you  do  P — so  you  have  positively  brought  me 
the  dear  prince  P — tcill  you  introduce  me  to  him,  and 
explain  to  him  how  very  much  honoured  I  am  by  his 
condescension  in  coming  this  evening?" 

Be  it  observed,  by  the  way,  that  her  ladyship  spoke 
with  the  greatest  empressement,  and  had  a  habit  of 
uttering  many  of  her  words  in  italics,  if  not  in  small 
capitals. 

"It  will  give  me  much  satisfaction  to  do  so," 
relumed  Bracy,  with  grave  courtesy;  "but  I  can 
assure  you  the  prince  came  quite  of  his  own  accord ; 
the  moment  I  had  explained  your  invitation  to  him  he 
caught  the  note  out  of  my  hand,  pressed  it  three 
times  to  his  forehead,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  court 
dialect  of  L^un,  * Hahazur  imeyur  manzur ;*  he  did, 
indeed." 

"  No-o-o,  really .'"  ejaculated  Lady  Lombard,  more 
emphatically  than  she  had  ever  yet  spoken  in  her  life : 
then,  as  a  famt  glimmering  came  across  her  that  there 
was  a  slight  anomaly  in  appearing  so  deeply  interested 
in  a  remark  which  she  could  by  no  possibility  under- 
stand, she  added — "But  you  should  recollect,  Mr. 
Bracy,  that  every  one  does  not  possess  your  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  the  Eastern  languages." 
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"Psha!  how  forgetful  I  am!"  returned  Bracy; 
"  yoor  ladjship  must  excuse  me ;  the  prince  has  been 
so  short  a  time  in  this  country  that  I  am  scarcely  yet 
■ocustomed  to  my  new  duties.  The  few  words  I  had 
the  honour  to  repeat  to  you  merely  signify— you  know 
the  Eastern  metaphors  are  very  peculiar — *  I  will 
ki»' — it's  the  usual  form  of  acoeptiDg  any  distin- 
guished inntation— 'I  will  Idss  her  kdyship's  door- 
mat !* — curious,  is  it  not  ?'* 

«  Yes,  bkiieed,"  was  the  sympathetic  reply.  At  the 
same  moment  Bracy,  turning  to  Frere,  presented  him 
to  their  hostess,  saying,  "Prince,  this  is  Lady  Lom- 
hstd—Ttpy^i^kmr  rhumauld  gal  /" 

The  first  sound  that  escaped  his  highness  was  an 
hysterical  grunt  which,  in  an  Englishman,  might  have 
been  deemed  indicative  of  suppressed  kughter ;  but 
proceeding  from  the  bearded  lips  of  a  Persian  poten- 
tate, assumed  the  character  of  an  Eastern  ejaculation. 
After  muttering  a  few  real  Persian  words,  with  an 
iqipearance  of  deep  respect,  Frere  took  her  ladyship's 
pbunp  white  hand  between  both  his  own,  and  raised  it 
to  his  lips;  then  relinquishing  it,  he  spoke  again,  made 
a  low  salaam,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  stood  motionless 
bdbrc  her.  The  appealing  looks  which  she  cast  upon 
Bra<^  when  the  prince  spoke,  was  a  severe  trial  to  his 
gravity ;  but  by  k)ng  experience  in  practical  joking 
he  had  acquired  wonderful  command  of  countenance, 
which  stood  him  now  in  good  stead,  and  he  proceeded 
to  translate  Prere's  sentences  into  certam  flowery  and 
uiimfgming  compliments,  which  were  about  as  unlike 
their  real  signification  as  need  be. 

After  Lewis  had  gone  through  the  same  ceremony, 
without  the  speeches,  for  which  omission  Bracy  ac- 
ooonted  by  explaining  that  it  was  not  etiquette  for 
the  Persian  nobles  to  speak  when  in  attendance  on 
their  princes,  they  were  led  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
apartinent,  where  Frere  seated  himself  cross-legged  on 
a  8ofiB»  and  made  himself  very  much  at  home,  keeping 
Biacy  fully  employed  in  inventing  translations  to 
speedies  not  one  word  of  which  he,  or  any  one  else 
preaoit,  comprehended.  Lewis,  in  the  mean  time, 
who  was  becoming  dreadfully  tired  of  the  whole  affair, 
stood  near  the  end  of  the  sofe,  with  his  arms  folded 
•ttoss  his  breast,  looking  especially  scornful,  and  very 
ptrtacdariy  bored. 

"  Ah!"exdaimed  Lady  Lombard,  as  a  pretty  grace- 
fol  girl.  Toy  simply  dressed,  made  her  way  up  the 
room,  •*  there's  that  dear  Laura  Peyton  arrived— I 
■»/  go  and  speak  to  her,  and  bring  her  to  be  intro- 
Aieed  to  the  Prince."  Then  added,  aside  to  Bracy, 
•  She's  immtMseljf  rich ;  dear  six  thousand  a-year,  and 
docs  not  ^wnd  two." 

"A  very  charming  trait  in  her  character,"  returned 
Bewy ;  "  ru  mention  it  to  the  Prince.  I  don't  know 
tlii  there  ever  was  an  Englishwoman  queen  of 
Fenk;  but  that's  no  reason  there  never  should  be  one." 

tocy  was  accordingly  introduced  to  the  young  lady, 
ad  kd  her,  smiling  and  blushing,  up  to  Frere,  by 
^*o«  he  seated  her,  and  paved  the  way  for  conversa- 
tioD  by  the  following  remark : — 

VOLDL 


"  Tharmy  buoi  aintsheaz  tunnar?'^  which  for  the 
damsel's  edification  he  translated,  "Asylum  of  the 
Universe !  the  maiden,  the  daughter  of  roses,  salutes 
thee!" 

After  a  short  interval  Lady  Lombard  again  bore 
down  upon  them  in  full  sail,  towing  in  her  wake  a 
small  hksute  baboon-like  individual,  evidentiy  one  of 
her  menagerie. 

"  There's  a  chimpanzie !"  whispered  Bracy  to 
Frere.  "  Now,  if  that  picture  of  ugliness  turns  out 
an  eastern  traveller  we're  gone  'coons." 

"  All  rig:ht,"  returned  Frere  in  the  same  tone,  « lie's 
only  an  exiled  something.  He  came  to  our  shop  with 
a  recommendation  from  some  of  the  Parisian  iwcans 
the  other  day." 

"  I  must  trouble  you  once  again,  Mr.  Bracy,"  in- 
sinuated Lady  Lombard ;  "  Professor  Malchapeau  is 
dying  to  be  introduced." 

" No  trouble,  but  a  pleasure,"  returned  Bracy;  *«  I 
shall  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  making  two 
such  illustrious  individuals  known  to  each  other. 
Does  the  Professor  speak  English  ?" 

"Yas;  I  vas  spik  Angleesh  von  pritt6  veil,"  re- 
plied the  person  alluded  to,  strutting  forward  on  tip- 
toe. "  I  ave  zie  honaire  to  vish  you  how  you  did, 
my  prince  P" 

Frere  made  some  reply,  which  Bracy  paraphrased 
into,  "The  descendant  of  many  Shahs  kisses  the  hem 
of  the  mantle  of  the  Father  of  science." 

The  Professor's  "Angleesh"  not  providing  him 
with  a  suitable  reply  ready  made,  he  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  that  refuge  for  destitute  foreigners — a  shrug 
and  a  grimace. 
Lady  Lombard  came  to  his  assistance. 
"Now,  Professor,  suppose  you  were  to  teU  his 
highness  your  affecting  history;"  adding,  in  a  whis- 
per, "  Mr.  Brapy,  the  interpreter,  is  connected  with 
government,  and  might  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  you." 
"  Ohf,  miladi,  if  all  zie  bodies  had  your  big  heart  in 
dem,  zies  vicked  vorld  should  be  von  'eaven,"  replied 
the  Professor,  gratefully,  through  his  talented  nose. 
"  My  littel  storie !  ohf,  zie  Prince  should  not  vant  to 
ear  him  ?" 

His  Highness,  however,  being  graciously  pleased  to 
signify  his  anxiety  so  to  do,  the  snudl  man  resumed. 

"Ah,  maPatrie!  vhats  I  ave  come  thro'  for  him, 
ven  I  vill  raeonte  nobody  shall  not  belief." 

"To  enable  the  Prince  to  understand  your  account 
more  clearly,"  interrupted  Bracy,  "  may  I  ask  to  what 
countiy  it  relates  ?" 

"  Yidout  von  doubt,  saire !  you  shall  tell  zie  Prince 
dat  my  littel  tale  b  Swish.  My  fadaire  vas  vot  you 
call  von  mayor,  of  zie  canton  of  Zurich.  My  brodaire 
and  niyselfs  vas  his  only  schild;  since  a  long  time  ve 
vas  live  very  appy,  maU  ^M,-^but  on  his  end,  zie 
sacre  JutricAe, — ^von  bad  Oystrish  government,  did  vot 
you  call  oppress  ma  pauvre  pattie,  and  ma  fadaire, 
ioujours  brave,  got  himself  into  von  littel  conspira- 
tion, vaire  he  did  commit  vat  you  call  zie  offence 
politique;  vas  trown  to  prison,  and  in  his  confine- 
ment ho  did  die.    Ah !  '  wourir  pour  la  palrie  (fest 
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doux^  to  die  for  zie  country  is  zie  —  vat  you  call 
doux  in  Angleesli  ?  " 

"  You  wiU  find  the  same  word  in  both  languages. 
Professor,  only  we  pronounce  it  deuce,"  replied  Bracy, 
politely. 

"Ah !  cW  hon^  to  die  for  tie  country  is  zie  deuce  1 
Eh  bieM,  after  my  poor  fadaire  was  entombed,  my 
brodaire  did  run  himseKs  avay,  and  vas  converted  to 
un  h&rger^  a  little  shepherd  of  cows,  and  Ij  ^^<^<m/ 
jDowr  moi^  fctait  dSiolcy^-Ux  myself^  I  was  dissolute, 
left  alone  in  zie  vide  vorld,  visoi^t  von  friei^d  to  turn 
against.  MaU  le  del  embrace  les  orpielins — 'eaven 
embarrasses  zie  orphans ;  I  marched  pn  my  foot  to 
Paris  i  I  fpuud  an  unexpected  uncle,  who  had  sup- 
posed himself  dead  for  some  years ;  I  ui^dprvent  all 
^ie  sciences,  and  enfin  me  void— on  my  end  here  I  am." 

"A  most  affecting  history,  indeed,"  returned  Bracy, 
covering  his  mouth  with  lus  hand  to  conceal  a  smile. 
As  for  Prere,  he  had  for  some  time  past  been  nearly 
suffocated  by  suppressed  laughter,  which  at  length 
made,  itself  so  apparent,  that  nothing  but  his  beard 
and  an  assumed  fit  of  coug^iing  cpuld  have  saved  him 
from  discovery. 

While  this  conversation  had  been  going  on,  Miss 
Peyton  called  Lady  Lombard's  attention  to  Lewis, 
by  observing  :  "  The  interpreter,  in  entertaining  the 
prince,  seems  entirely  to  have  forgotten  that  very 
handsome  young  attend»iut  who  stands  there,  looking 
so  haughty  and  disconsolate." 

**  Dear  me/  so  he  does,"  exclaimed  Lady  Lombard, 
anxiously.  "  How  very  handsome  he  is !  such  a 
thoroughly  Eastern  countenance  \  he*s  &  man  of  very 
high  rank,  too,  over  there.  What  could  we  do  to 
amuse  him  ?" 

**  Perhaps  we  might  show  him  some  prints,"  sug- 
gested Iiaura;  "at  all  events  the  attention  might 
please  him." 

"Oh,5w/  how  clever  of  you;  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  that  now.  I've  a  table  covered  with 
them  in  the  boudoir,"  exclaimed  Lady  Lombard, 
delightedly ;  "  but  do  you  think  yo]i  could  turn  them 
over  for  him  ?  I'm  so  foolish,  I  should  be  quite  nervous; 
you  see  it's  so  awkward  his  not  understanding  English, 
poor  fellow  !    I  know  I'm  very  foolish." 

"  I  shall  be  most  lu^py  to  do  anything  I  can  to 
lessen  your  difficulties,"  replied  the  young  lady,  good 
naturedly ;  "  shall  I  bok  out  a  book  of  prints  ?  " 

"If  you  would  be  so  kind  my  dear,  you'U  find 
plejtfy  in  the  boudoir,  and  I'll  go  to  Mr.  Bracy  and 
get  him  to  speak  to  him  for  me." 

The  result  of  this  application  was  the  capture  of 
Lewis,  who,  inwardly  raging,  was  carried  off  to  the 
boudoir,  and  seated  at  a  table,  while  Miss  Peyton,  half 
frightened,  half  amusedj  turned  over  a  volume  of 
prints  for  his  ediffoation.  Lady  Lombard  and  sundry 
of  the  guests  stood  round  for  some  minutes  watching 
the  smiles  and  pantomimic  gestures  with  which  Lewis, 
or  rathfer  Hassan  Bey,  as  Bracy  had  named  him,  felt 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  young  lady's  attentions. 

Amongst  the  guests  who  were  thus  amusing 
themselves,  lounged  a  young  dandy,  who,  on  the 


strength  of  a  Mediterranean  yacht  voyage,  set  up  for  a 
distinguished  traveller.  To  Lady  Lombard's  inquiry 
whether  he  spoke  Persian,  he  simpered,  "  Ee'dy—no, 
not  exactly  so  as  to  talk  to  him ;  but  he'll  do  vastly 
we}J ;  they  prefer  silence,  re'ely,  those  fellows  do:  you 
know  I've  seen  so  mucj^  qf  'em." 

"  You  were  in  Persia,  werp  yoi;  nof  ?"  asked  one  of 
the  company. 

"  Re'ely — not  exactly  in  his  part  of  Persia.— 
Stamboul,  the  city  of  palaces,  was  iny  bead  quar(eis : 
but  its  much  the  same;  indolence,  beards^  sJid  tobacco, 
are  the  charaoteristics  of  both  races." 

"Don't  you  think  he  is  charmiiigJy  handsome?" 
asked  an  old  young  lady,  shaking  her  ringlBt3  after  a 
fashion  which  five  years  befo^  had  been  a  very 
"  telling  "  paanoBuvre! 

"  Re'ely,  J  should  scarcely  have  said  so,"  was  the 
reply;  "the^boy  is  well  enough  for  aa  Asiatic.  / 
like  a  more — ^ahem !  manly  style  of  thing."  And  as 
he  spoke,  he  passed  his  hand  caressingly  over  a  violent 
pair  of  red  whiskers,  wych  gaimshed  his  own  hard- 
featured  physiognomy. 

The  cool  impudence  qf  this  remark  inspired  I^wis 
with  so  intense  a  sentiment  of  disgust,  that  his  lip 
curled  mvoluntarily,  and  he  turned  pyer  the  print  be- 
fore him  with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  On  looking 
up,  he  was  rather  disconcerted  to  find  Jjanra  Peyton's 
piercing  black  eyes  watching  him  curiously. 

"  You've  given  us  nothing  new  in  the  musical  way 
lately.  Lady  Lombard,"  observed  the  "sear  and  yel- 
low leaf"  damsel  before  alluded  to. 

"  I  expect  a  lady  to  stay  with  me  soon,"  \ras  the 
reply,  "  whom  I  tiink  you'll  be  pleased  witb ;  she 
sings  and  plays  in  very^r^Z-rate  style." 

"  Indeed !  Is  she  an  amatenr  or  professional^  may 
I  inquire  ?  '* 

"  Why,  really,  my  dear  Miss  Sparkless,  you've  asked 
a  difficult  question!  The  fact  is,"  continued  Lady 
Lombard,  sinking  her  voic^,  "  its  one  of  those  very 
sad  cases,  reduced  fortune — ^you  understand-  I  mean 
to  have  her  here  merely  out  of  charity ; "  sink- 
ing her  voice  stiU  lower,  the  following  words  only  be- 
came audible :  "  Wife  of  a  Captam  Arundel — foreign 
extraction  originally — quite  a  mcmlliance^  I  beUeve." 

As  she  spoke,  some  hew  arrival  attracted  her  atten- 
tion, and  she  and  her  confidante  left  the  boudoir  to- 
gether. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  with  what  feelings  of 
burning  indignation  Lewis  had  listened  to  the  fore- 
going remarks  j  but  Prere's  lecture  of  the  momiug  had 
not  been  without  its  fruits,  and  with  his  aqiger  tlie 
necessity  for  self-control  presented  itself ;  and  lie  was 
congratulating  himself  at  having  checked  all  outward 
signs  of  annoyance,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  silvery 
voice  whispering  in  his  ear ;  "  Persian  or  no  Persian, 
sir,  you  understand  English  as  well  as  I  do  ; "  and 
slightly  turning,  his  eyes  encountered  those  of  Laura 
Peyton,  fixed  on  him  with  a  roguish  glance.  His 
resolution  was  instantly  taken,  and  be  replied,  in  tlie 
same  tone  :  "  Having  discovered  my  seeret,  you  nmst 
promise  to  keep  it." 
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"  Agreed,  on  one  condition,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"And  that  is ?  "  asked  Lewis. 

''That  yon  immediately  msdce  afnll  confession,  and 
ten  me  aU  abont  it" 

"It  is  a  compact,"  was  his  reffy. 

"That  is  good,"  rejoined  the  yonng  lady.  "Now 
more  the  portfolio,  so  Uiat  your  back  will  be  to- 
wards those  people.  That  will  do.  Hold  down 
yonr  head,  as  if  you  were  examining  the  prints,  and 
then  answer  my  questions,  tndy  and  concisely.  Eirst, 
jou  are  an  English  gentkfnan  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  hope  so." 

"Who  is  the  prince?" 

"My  fnend,  llichard  ?rcre." 

"And  why  ha^e  you  both  come  bene  dressed  like 
Posians?" 

"  To  mystify  our  fodish  hostess." 

"  For  shame,  sir !  I'm  rery  fond  of  Lady  Lom- 
bard." 

"But,  you  know,  she  is  a  silly  woman." 

"  Well,  never  mind.    Who  planned  this  hoax.  P  " 

"  Bracy,  the  so-called  interpreter." 

"Docs  Prince  Frere  talk  real  Persian? " 

"Yes." 

"  And  does  the  other  man  understand  him  ?" 

"Not  a  hit-" 

"Then  he  invents  all  the  answers?  That's  ratb^ 
cierer  of  Iubl  I  shall  go  and  listen  presently.  And 
you  can't  talk  either  Persian  or  gibberish,  so  you  heM 
your  tongue  and  looked  sulky.  Wel^  I  think  it's 
aU  very  wrong ;  but  it's  rather  droll,  Poor,  dear 
Lviy  Lombard !  she'd  never  survive  it  if  she  did  but 
kaow !  And  now,  tell  me,  lastly,  what  put  you  in  a 
rage  just  this  minute,  and  enabled  me  to  And  you 
out?" 

"  You  would  not  care  to  know." 

"But  I  do  care  to  know,  sir,  and  you  have  pro- 
mised to  answer  all  my  questions."  • 

"  You  heard  the  speech  that  woman  made  about  a 
Mrs.  Arundel?" 

«  Yes,  surely." 

"  Learn,  then,  that  my  name  is  Lewis  Arundel,  and 
the  lady  referred  to  was  my  mother.  Now  do  you 
nnderstand?" 

As  Lewis  uttered  these  words,  in  a  tone  of  sup- 
pressed bitterness,  his  companion  hastily  turned  away 
her  head,  and  aaid,  in  a  low,  hurried  voice : 

"  I  beg  your  {Mu^on !    I  fear  I  have  pained  you ; 

.but  I  did  not  know — I  could  not  guess " 

"  Pray  do  not  distress  yourself,"  returned  Lewb, 
kindly.  Hose's  smile  for  a  moment  smootliing  his 
haughty  l»n)w,  and  phiying  round  his  proud  mouth. 
— "  I  am  sure  you  would  not  hurt  any  one's  feel- 
ings knowingly ;  and  since  you  observed  my  annoy- 
ance, I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  explain  its 
cause." 

So  engrossed  had  they  been  by  this  ctmversation, 
that  they  had  not  observed  Miss  Sparklcss  enter  the 
boudoir  by  another  door ;  and  they  were  first  made 
aware  of  her  presence  by  seeing  her  standing,  breath- 
less with  astonishment,  at  discovering  Miss  Peyton  in 


familiar  (SoUoquy  with  a  Persian  nobjeman  utterly 
ignoFEmt  of  the  £i^Ush  language. 

"  Do  you  speak  Gemian  ?  "  asl^ed  Lewis,  quickly. 

"  Yes,  a  little,"  returaed  Miss  Peyton. 

"She  hjas  not  caughi  a  word  yet,"  continued 
I^ewis  i  "  tell  her  you  found  out  by  accidcmt  that  X 
had  pid^  up  a  f&w  German  sentences  whe^  the 
prince  was  at  the  court  of  Prussia*  White  lies,  un- 
h^pily,  are  inevitable  on  these  occasi(ms,"  he  oon- 
tinueoC  seeing  his  companion  hesitate ;  "  it's  the  only 
W9f  to  prevent  an  dclaircwmeut ;  and  t)ien,  thmk 
of  poor  Lady  Lombard's  feelings !  " 

"As  X  seem  fEurly  embarked  in  the  conspiracy,  I 
suppose  I  niust  do  your  bidding,"  was  the  reply,  and 
Miss  ^parkless,  the  middle-aged  young  lady,  was 
accordingly  informed  of  X^ewis's  German  proikuency, 
whereat,  falling  into  an  ecstasy,  she  replied, — 

"  How  (farming !  Wliat  a  dear  oreature  he  is ! " 
On  which  the  dear  creature  himself,  cai^hing  Miss 
Peyton's  eye,  was  very  near  laughing  outright. 

"Xiaura,  my  /(?««,"  exclaimed  Xiady  Lombard, 
entering  hastily,  "  the  prinpe  is  going  dow4  to  supper, 
will  you  come  ?  "  Then,  taking  bar  hand  caressingly, 
she  fidded,  "  Have  you  been  very  much  bpred  by  him, 
poor  fellow  I " 

"  I  found  he  could  speak  a  few  words  of  German, 
^nd  that  helped  us  cm,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  Yes,  rdw%— ah  I  We  might  have  thought  of  that 
before,"  returned  Lady  Xiombard,  by  no  means  certain 
tbe  German  languid  might  not  form  an  important 
branch  of  Persian  education. 

During  supper,  X^anra  Peyton  oontriyed  to  be  seated 
between  Er^re  and  Bracy,  the  latter  of  whom  she 
kept  so  constantly  engaged  in  interpreting  for  her 
that  he  searoely  got  anything  to  eat,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion,  tlia^  in  the  whole  course  of  his  es^rience 
he  had  never  before  encountered  such  a  talking 
woman.  Nor  was  his  annoyance  diminished  by 
observing  that  Lewis,  who  was  seated  opposite^ 
appeared  to  be  deriving  the  utmost  amusement  from 
his  discomfiture.  Having  exhausted  every  possible 
pretext  for  breaking  off  the  conversation,  and  being 
eadi  time  foiled  by  the  young  lady's  quiet  tact,  he 
was  about  to  resign  himself  toliis  fate,  and  relinquish 
aU  idea  of  supper,  when  a  project  occurred  to  him 
whidi  he  hnmediatdy  hastened  to  put  into  execution. 
Wuting  till  Frere  had  spoken  a  Persian  sentence,  he 
suddenly  drew  himself  up,  looking  deeply  scandalized, 
frowned  at  the  speaker,  shook  his  head,  and  muttered 
something  unintelligible  in  a  tone  of  grave  remon- 
strance, then  paused  for  a  reply,  which  Frere,  intensely 
perplexed,  and  by  no  means  clear  that  he  had  not 
done  something  un-Persian  and  wrong,  was  forced  to 
utter.  This  only  seemed  to  make  matters  worse: 
Bracy  again  remonstrated  in  gibberisii,  then  appeared 
to  have  determined  on  his  course,  and  muttering, 
"  Well,  there's  no  help  for  it,  I  suppose,"  he  turned 
to  Iiady  Lombard,  and  began,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
concern, — 

"  I  have  a  most  disagreeaUe  duty  to  perform,'  and 
must  beg  you  to  believe  that  nothing  but  absolute 
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necessity  should  have  induced  me  to  mention  the 
matter ;  but  I  have  remonstrated  with  hb  Highness 
without  effect,  and  I  dare  go  no  farther — he  is  sub- 
ject to  most  violent  bursts  of  passion,  and  becomes 
dangerous  when  opposed.  He  drew  his  dagger,  and 
attempted  to  stab  me  only  yesterday,  because  I  in- 
terfered to  prevent  his  having  one  of  the  waiters  of 
the  hotel  strangled  with  a  bow-string." 

Lady  Lombard  turned  pale  on  receiving  this  in- 
formation, while  Bracy  continued, — 

**  It  is  most  unfortunate,  but  the  Prince  has  been 
so  much  delighted  with  this  young  lady*8  charming 
flow  of  conversation,  that,  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
customs  of  this  country,  he  has  actually  commissioned 
me  to  offer  you  500/.  for  her,  and  declared  his  de- 
termination of  taking  her  home  with  him." 

The  effect  of  this  communication  may  be  "  better 
imagined  than  described."  Miss  Peyton,  aware  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief 
in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter;  Lewis,  sorely 
tempted  to  foUow  her  example,  bent  over  his  plate  till 
the  flowing  tassel  of  the  fez  concealed  his  features ; 
Frere,  excessively  annoyed  at  the  false  imputation,  all 
but  began  a  flat  deniid  of  the  charge  in  somewhat 
forcible  English,  but  remembering  his  assumed 
character  just  in  time,  clenched  his  fist,  and  ground 
his  teeth  with  impatience,  while  Lady  Lombard, 
observing  these  gestures,  and  construing  them  into 
indications  of  an  approaching  burst  of  fury,  was 
nearly  swooning  with  terror,  when  a  note  was  put 
into  her  hands  by  a  servant ;  hastily  casting  her  eyes 
over  it,  she  handed  it  to  Bracy,  saying, — 

"  This  is  most  fortunate ;  it  may  serve  to  divert 
his  attention." 

As  he  became  aware  of  its  contents,  his  countenance 
fell,  and  *  holding  it  so  that  Frere  might  read  it,  he 
whispered, — 

"  Here's  a  treat !  we  ^rtf  in  for  it  now,  and  no 
mistake!" 

The  note  ran  as  follows  ;— 

"  Dr. ,  Persian  Professor  at  Addiscombe,  pre- 
sents his  compliments  to  Lady  Lombard,  and  begs 
to  inform  her,  that  being  only  in  town  for  a  few  hours, 
aud  learning  at  Mivart*s  Hotel  tliKt  his  Highness 
Prince  Mustapha  Ali  was  spending  'the  evening  at 
her  house,  he  has  ventured  to  request  her  permission 
to  mtrude  upon  her  uninvited,  as  he  is  most  anxious 
to  renew  his  acquaint-ance  with  the  prince,  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  know  in  Persia." 

{To  bteonttnutd.) 


LORD  ULLIN'S  DAUGHTER. 

We  present  our  readers  this  month  with  a  beautiful 
woodcut  of  a  scene  from  Campbell's  ballad  of  "Lord 
UUiu's  Daughter."  It  is  one  of  a  series  illustrative 
of  our  British  Ballads,  which  we  propose  to  con- 
tinue to  give,  in  addition  to  a  specimen  of  steel 
engraving. 


PENAL  ECONOMY, 

AS  IMTOIiTIVO  C0VtI0SA4T10VS  OF  TBS  HATV&Xi  CAUtXf.  AHO 
rROOKBMIuy  or  CKIME— THS  object,  DEGIIXB.  AMD  BPrSCT 
OF  FVVISHlfXirT— AMD  THE  MBAMS  WBEBBBT  THE  PEVAL 
DfSCIFUMB  OP  OVB  OAOL8  If  AT  BE  BBOUGHT  IVTO  HABMOBT 
WITH  THE  DITIMB  WILL,  AMD  BEBDEBBD  ALIKE  PBOTECTITB 
OP  TKB  THTEEBtTt  OP  SOCIETT,  AXD  COBBECTXTE  AMD  BE- 
POBMATOBT  OP  ITS  COVVICTBD  CBXMXNALI  AWD  OPPSBDBBS. 

BY    JAMES    AGLAND. 

Pabt  I. — Cbike. 

Thebe  are  few  subjects  of  less  invitmg  aspect,  and 
few  of  more  real  importance  to  the  best  interests 
of  society,  than  that  which  involves  the  relations  of 
Crime  and  Punishment. 

Until  very  recently,  the  sensitive  mind  recoiled 
from  its  consideration  as  repulsive,  if  not  abhorrent ; 
the  general  reader  saw  no  inducement  to  enter  upon 
an  investigation  of  so  distasteful  a  character;  and 
the  small,  but  well-intentioned  minority  of  thinkers 
and  inquirers,  were  prone  to  leave  the  intricacies  of 
the  question  and  the  disentanglement  of  the  skein  to 
some  benevolent  monomaniac— a  Howard,  a  Fry,  or  a 
Pearson — ^who,  controlling  his  disgust  at  a  dungeon 
by  his  pitying  love  for  its  wretched  occupant,  might 
entwine  the  interests  of  man  with  the  oneness  of  his 
devoted  existence. 

But  it  was  ever  so  in  the  nonage  of  great  prin- 
ciples, the  inception  of  great  truths,  or  the  early 
(though  never  premature)  advocacy  of  social  advance- 
ment. Nor  should  it  be  otherwise ;  for  the  progres- 
sion of  society  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  individual 
—one  of  a  scarcely  perceptible  gradation— of  power, 
capacity,  or  influence,  each  in  its  turn  recognised  only 
as  either  or  all  maybe  developed—and  alone  rendered 
available  to  any  good  or  useful  purpose  when  de- 
velopment shall  have  commanded  recognition.  The 
announcement  of  a  great  truth  is  attended  by  as  many 
stumbles  and  trips  as  the  impotent  effort  of  the  infant 
to  go  alone;  and  although,  in  the  latter  case,  we 
believe  that,  nevertheless,  the  child  icill  walk,  whilst 
in  the  former  we  doubt  the  truthfulness  in  which  we 
have  not  yet  acquired  faith,  or  with  regard  to  which 
our  perception,  or  self-love,  or  candour,  is  at  fault ; 
yet  Truth  mil  progress,  musl  be  recognised,  and  shall 
prevail. 

The  science  of  Penal  Economy,  based  upon  the 
sound  principles  of  Christian  philanthropy  and  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  aspires  to  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  high  social  interests ;  aims  at  the  protection 
of  honest  industry  by  an  equitable  apportionment  of 
punishment  to  the  wrong  doer ;  offers  to  property,  at 
the  lowest  insurance,  the  best  guarantee  against  loss 
by  plunder;  erects  for  civilization  a  penal  frontier 
against  the  unprincipled  and  ruthless  invasions  of  vice 
and  ignorance ;  and  proffers  to  a  Christian  community 
the  rule  of  God's  holy  will  in  its  application  to  those 
who  are  supposed  most  to  have  deserved  aud  pro- 
voked its  punitive  and  corrective  infliction,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  most  need  its  protective  interposition  as 
against  the  vengeance  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
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AH  men  possess,  in  degree,  some  knowledge  of 
baman  nature — ii.s  infirmities,  vicious  tendencies,  and 
veakncsses;  and  in  such  degree  as  shall  secure  a 
oommcm  assent  to  the  facts,  that  crime  is  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  our  fedlen  race,  that  it  cannot  be 
eradicated,  and  that  it  must  be  provided  for  and  pro- 
vided against ;  the  latter,  by  an  efficient  police ;  the 
former,  by  a  wise,  equitable,  and  humane  penality,  and 
an  unflinching  administration  of  a  sound  and  rational 
system  of  Punitive  Discipline. 

The  foil  consideration  of  the  best  means  for  reducing 
the  present  vast  amount  of  crime  to  its  minimum, 
assumes  the  necessity  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
evQ  with  which  we  have  to  grapple ;  and  to  such  end 
it  is  first  requisite  that  we  have  a  correct  sense  of 
those  terms  of  expression  necessaiy  to  the  intelligible 
and  proper  treatment  of  our  subject. 

Sin  and  Ceike  are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms, 
differing  essentially  in  character,  quality  and  amount. 

SiH  is  a  wilful  violation  of  the  law  of  God ;  Crime, 
in  its  accepted  and  perverted  sense,  is  a  wilful  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  of  man ;  but,  in  its  more  restricted 
and  more  accurate  signification,  a  wilful  infraction  of 
those  laws  of  man  alone  which  are  in  harmony  with 
the  written  law  of  God. 

As  responsible  beings,  we  cannot  but  regard  sin  as 
the  major,  and  crime  as  the  minor  offence ;  the  former 
bemg  not  only  more  comprehensive  than  the  latter — 
not  only  approving  itself  in  its  just  condemnation  to 
cmr  consciences — but  as  emanating  in  the  Omniscience 
of  Perfection,  and  as  barely  capable  of  ^contrast  with 
the  1^^  net-work  and  legislative  condemnations  of 
the  fallible  creatures  of  time — the  sinful  enactors  of 
law-crimes,  and  the  doomed  enunciators  of  penalties 
upon  transgressors. 

AH  theology  insists  upon  sins  of  omission  as  well  as 
those  of  commission,  and  sins  of  thought,  as  well  as 
those  of  word  and  act.  But  the  laws  of  man  involve 
the  necessity — ^with  some  exceptions,  indeed— of  an 
overt  act,  to  the  full  constitution  of  crime.  It  is 
indeed  possible — alas!  it  has  often  occurred,  that 
nen,  in  this  Christian  land,  have  been  held  criminaUy 
responsible  for  acts  absolutely  consonant  with  the  wiU 
ci  God  and  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity ;  as  in  the 
ease  (among  others)  of  prosecutions  ex  officio,  or  by 
criminal  information,  or  indictment,  for  the  exposure 
of  nef^ious  and  oppressive  acts  by  those  in  authoaty 
—an  offence  af  law  constituting  libel,  falsehood  and 
nalioe  being  charged  in  the  legal  proceedings  against 
the  assumed  libeller — the  law  inferring  the  malice, 
and  the  jury,  under  judicial  direction,  inferring  the 
falsehood.  These  exceptions,  however,  do  but  illus- 
tn^  the  rule. 

So,  abo,  there  are  sins  of  desire^  and  design  against 
God  and  His  laws;  which,  resisted  and  renounced. 


Law  or  God  and  mot  of  Man. 
"Thoa  tbalt  not  eovtt  thy 


(1)  Law  or  Gov  and  of  Man. 

•*TlMm  fhaK  not  stea)." 

"TkonskattDoC  commit  adiil-   ndghbour't  boote,  thoa   shalt 

tcfj.**  not  cov«t  thy  neighbour's  wife, 

nor  hit  fenrant,  nor  his  maid, 

nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ws,  nor  any 

thing  that  is  his." 


not  only  do  not  bring  the  sinner  within  the  mundane 
pale  of  criminality,  but  may  even  come  to  be  regarded, 
in  some  cases,  as  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  tempta- 
tions to  vice,  and  over  the  vicious  tendencies  of 
human  nature. 

Again ;  if  we  define  crime  as  a  wilful  infraction  of 
the  laws  of  man,  it  must  be  understood  that  such 
wilful  is  not  necessarily  a  vicious  infraction,  any  more 
thani  of  necessity,  a  concurrent  violation  of  the  law 
of  God. 

As  we  are  told  and  believe  that  barbarism  is  not 
without  its  virtues,  it  may  not  surprise  us  that  civili- 
zation abounds  in  vices  both  of  heart  and  head.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  o  .r  penal  code  sins  directly 
against  God,  whilst  warring  with  the  poverty  legisla- 
tion infiicts,  and  the  ignorance  it  tolerates.  Acts  of 
Parliament  incriminate  the  desperation  and  death- 
struggle  of  parental  agony,  which  seeks,  in  the  wild 
animals  of  the  forest  or  the  turnip  horn,  the  waste, 
food  for  the  unfed  little  ones  of  the  fold  of  the  great 
Christian  Shepherd;  they  consign  to  a  gaol  the  house- 
less wanderers  who  are  homeless;  and  treat  the 
thoughtless  exuberances  of  youth  and  the  mere  fri- 
volities of  heedlessness  as  equally  fit  subjects  for 
punitive  experiment  with  those  crimes  against  man 
which  are  also  sins  against  Grod. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  vast 
masses  of  even  weU-informed  persons  may  be  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  penal  law  for 
months  after  its  enactment;  yet  the  Legislature 
assumes  the  instant  and  universal  knowledge  of  its 
every  statutory  creation  of  offence  and  punishment. 
Hence  it  follows  that  an  infliction  of  punishment  for 
the  infraction  of  a  law,  in  ignorance  of  its  existence, 
is  a  penalty  for  ignorance  rather  than  crime.  Could 
we  indict  the  wearers  of  purple  and  fine  linen  for  their 
legislative  crimes  against  the  erring  ignorant  and  the 
desperate  poor,  what  a  catalogue  of  aristocratic  cri- 
minals would  astound  society !  As  it  is,  every  such 
violation  of  justice,  every  such  denial  of  the  chums  of 
humanity,  every  such  outrage  upon  the  persons  and 
feelings  of  the  wretched  and  helpless,  however  venial 
they  may  be  considered  in  the  morality  of  super- 
civilization— each  and  all  may  be  found  recorded  in  the 
book  of  life  as  sins  against  God. 

Whilst,  therefore,  eveiy  infraction  of  God's  will  is 
sinful,  it  is  manifest  that  the  violation  of  those  laws 
of  society  which  are  unsanctioned  by  Holy  Writ, 
cannot  be  considered,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
criminal.  Nevertheless,  in  the  treatment  of  our 
subject,  we  deem  it  preferable  to  deal  with  "crime" 
by  its  accepted  definition  rather  than  in  its  more 
accurate  sense,  lest  we  be  misundei^stood,  or  our  views 
misconstrued,  where  full  and  ready  comprehension  is 
so  essential  to  a  just  appreciation.  Hereafter  wc 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  distinction  we 
have  drawn  between  scriptural  and  constructive 
crimes— or  those  which  are  truly  so  by  the  standard 
of  Christianity,  and  those  which  are  legislatively  so 
by  the  standard  of  super-civilization. 
Without  entering  upon  metaphysics,  it  may  be 
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broadly  stated,  tfcat  crimes  bato  their  origin,  fot  the 
most  part,  in  maliee  or  dishonesty — that  the  former 
description  has  special  reference  to  those  against 
person,  the  latter  to  those  against  property,  with 
such  collateral  combinations,  however,  as  freqnently 
give  to  the  original  motive  of  dishonesty  the  aspect 
of  malice,  or  to  that  of  maliee  the  apparent  ori^  of 
dishonesty. 

CrBBes  against  the  Person  emanate' idmost  inva- 
riably from  the  malevolent  passions  of  our  natnre, 
uncontrolled  by  principte,  and  unrestrained  by  a  sense 
of  justice,  or  even  by  considerations  of  prudence  or  a 
ealculatioB  of  consequences. 

Of  crimes  against  Property  it  may  be  confidently 
averred  that  they  are  greatly  more  nnmerous  than 
those  against  the  person,  and  that  the  far  larger 
portion  originate  in  a  slothful  desire  of  self  indtdgence, 
almost  amounting  fid  an  abhorrence  of  labour,  and 
prompth!]^  to  the  attainment  of  the  means  for  disso- 
lute enjoyment  by  the  dishonest  acquisition  of  the  in- 
dustrial earnings  or  prudent  accumulations  of  others. 
Whilst  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  calculate  on  the 
mcrease  of  malevolent  criminality  ia  about  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  population,  which  may  be  feirly 
taken  as  the  nitio  of  human  nralevoleBee,  it  may  with 
equal  reason  be  anticipated  that  the  increase  of  dis- 
honest orirainaiity  will  be  ket  greater,  as  receiving  an 
accelerated  propulsion  from  the  added  wealth  of  the 
community,  the  advance  of  civ^iisatkm^  the  inereased 
command  of  superiuities  and  iadulgence  in  luxuries 
and  profligate  gratifieatioRy  the  narrowing  el  the  &etid 
of  honest  v(^iton  and  iiduatrM  action^  and  the 
widening  of  the  dodat  g^  bekweien  the  diz^  he^hts 
of  affluence  and!  the  dr^ry  depths  of  povorty. 

In  taking  this  view  el  cmr  sobjeet,  it  wiU  be  seen 
that  we  have  exdnded  aH  reference  to  many  contrdling 
or  disturbing  infiuen^es^  sKch  as  l^^i^atire  inerimiini- 
tion,  educational  trasnn^  Christiasizatioii^  and  the 
reform»t<»y  effects,  or  otherwise,  of  penal  discipline ; 
for  although  these  cannot  but  be  entitled  to  serious 
attention  in  their  proper  -pkee,  it  may  be  assumed  tbitt 
their  operation  will,  rdatirely  to  numbers,  equally 
affect  both  the  destructive  and  acquisitive  dasiies  a( 
criminals. 

As  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  d^euH  be  enal^ed  to 
form  an  aecurate  judgmelit  of  the  eomparative  extent 
of  these  very  distinctive  species  of  erimsnaMty,  let  us 
refer  to  official  documents  kft  the  baat  Or  raw  mate!- 
rial  of  our  calculations,  and  work  oat  t^  problem  to 
as  close  ast  a|>proxiniaition  to  truth  aar  may  be  prac- 
ticable. 

An  analysis  of  the  dntrges  at  aaiaz^  and  lessions 
during  the  Ave  years,  1839-1S49,  gives  sbvbn  par 
cent,  of  fences  agatnut  the  person^  mamTY'ViaBfi  pet 
cent,  of  those  against  property,  aind  five /w  cei^.  of 
what  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  unsntisfeotorily  describe 
as  miscellaneous  offeiees.  We  have,  however,  m  thfe 
official  return  some  appreaoh  towards  the  nature  of  the 
resisting  forces  upon  which  waa  eorrective  and  re- 
formatory discipline  must  needs  opiate  j  say  MAib- 
vouEMCB  ieven,  and  Dishwbsty  ei^My-eiffki;  still 


the  partial  character  of  the  return  tenders  it  necessary 
that  we  seek  other  statistical  data ;  and  we  learn  tliat 
the  avertige  annual  number  of  prisoners  committed  in 
England  and  Wales  fot  the  nine  nears,  1839-1847, 
was  94,157 ;  not  one-third  of  whom  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  TVial  by  Jury ;  for,*  of  the  whole  number, 
66,461  wete  imprisoned,  for  longer  or  shorter  terms, 
and  otherwise  punished,  on  summary  convictionB  by 
magistrates ! 

Among  these  66,461  prisoners,  the  ratio  of  tbe 
exciting  causes  to  crime  will  be  found  to  diner  essen- 
tially from  that  deduced  from  the  return  of  jury  eases 
at  assizes  and  sessions ;  for  the  inspectors  have  r^^ 
tered  under  the  head  •'assaults"  9,264,  which,  added 
to  1,956,  (the  seven  per  cent,  on  27,700  jury  cases,) 
^es  11,203  as  the  total  of  anmial  offences  agiainst 
the  prson,  and  which  is  about  twelve  per  cent,  on  tbe 
whole  number  of  94,157  prisoners.  We  hare  tbcn, 
under  the  heads  "Larceny  Act"  and  «*Ilepnted 
Thieves,"  7,568,  which,  added  to  22,571,  (the  eigbty- 
eight  per  cent,  ott  27,700  jury  cases,)  gives  30,134  as 
the  total  of  annual  offences  against  property ;  whicb 
is  equal  to  thirty-two  per  cent,  on  the  whole  immber 
of  prisoner. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  twelve  per 
cent,  of  6ur  annual  committals  have  reference  to  acts 
originating  m  malevolence,  and  thirty-two  per  cent. 
in  those  originatnig  in  dishonesty. 

Thtf  remainder,  o*  FiFTt-six  per  cenf.,  are  thus 
accctmted  for  :— 

AMOVd  JUBY   OASES. 

"  Miscellaneous  OffenccB**    1,S85 

Axona  sumciJir  ooHTionoas. 

Military  prisoners  1,966 

Oame  laws 3,169 

Revenue  laws  628 

Bastardy  laws 124 

Tagnmt  act 19,668 

TrMpass  act   8,273 

Local  police  acts  2,778 

Want  of  sureties    8,210 

"An  not  before  included"  ...  14,065 


48,876 


Showing  a  total  of  ...» I»0^61 

or  Mty-sk  per  eent.  of  sdil  prisoners,  whose  offences 
ate  of  a  lesser  magnitnde;  and  of  whom  the  fat  Wgcr 
imotbor  magf  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  been  knpelled 
to  infraetions  of  the  law  by  ^ugbtkssness,  intan- 
perane^  ignoranee,  and  want. 

Adopting  the  broad  distiactioa  of  Blaokst<»ke,  we 
will  thus  simplify  the  dasaifioation  of  annual  coiKinxit- 
t^^— 

For  crimes  {Mala per  ae),  Ruffians 12 

„  „  Thieves 82 

—  ii  per  cent 
For  constructive  offences  (if a/tfpraWWto)  59      „ 

Yet,  in  l^;al  phraseology  toad  oommon  parlance 
these  are  all  eonsidered  "criminals" — ^the  fifty-six 
who  are  specJally  and  primwily  their  own  enemies 
equally  with  the  forty-four  who  are  specially  and  pri- 
marily the  eneifties  of  their  fellow  men,  and  the 
defiant  desperadoes  of  society. 
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fha  flft^  Ikonsatid  l^risoiiert  dbotdd  be  annually 
drireti  into  our  goals  by  the  pcrpetnally  increasing 

I  momentum  of  legishttire  incriihination — or,  in  other 
;  j  irords,  by  the  action  of  many  hundrtds  of  hlwd  creative 

of  miay  thousands  of  constructive  ofTeiiees— and  those 

II  laws  administered  stunmarily  by  justices  virtually 
1}  iitfesponaible;  (fcfr  the  poor  convict  has  small  chan(;e 
|:  indeed  of  annulling  his  illegal  or  erroneous  conviction 

by  a  ihagistrate,)  is  a  circrbnstance  which,  whilst  it 
burlesqued  the  sacred  duty  of  legislation,  Hbels  the 
(^iristianity  we  fwfess,  disgraces  humanity,  calls  for 
a  most  searching  inyestigation,  and  commands  the 
setioiis  attention  of  the  penal  economic. 

Before  criminal*  can  be  effectually  dealt  with,  of 
tfce  high  importance  of  the  mittioll  of  the  Penal 
Bbbnomist  can  b6  truly  comprehended,  we  must 
farthfully  analyze  the  hicongrniticd  and  diversities  of 
that  dense  mass  of  vice  and  ihisety  which  has  to  be 
subjected  to  the  wise  and  benign  influence  of  punitive 
pQigation.  Disciplinarian  quackely^  has  but  too  long 
a^tayatcd  this  social  cholera,  and  it  is  high  time 
tiui  the  peculiarities  of  the  malignant  disease  had  the 
advantage  of  a  discriminating  exhibition  of  curative 
and  restoratory  medicaments. 

The  incredible  magnitude  of  the  question,  and  the 
ifipemtive  necessity  of  immediate  and  effeistive  mea- 
ititts  for  its  just  and  Christian  treatment  ahd  sblution, 
can  readily  be  made  ihore  apparent. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  penal  sentences  pronounced 
in  EnglMid  and  Wales  each  year,  taking  that  of  1843 
IS  a  fair  mean,  \s  forty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
tmhf-eighi  years, — the  equitalent  of  ten  lives  from  the 
date  of  the  Creation  to  the  present  time, — or  of  4,956 
Arsons  sentenced  to  ten  years  of  imprisoilment ! 
And  Chis  is  repeated  yearly ! !  or,  to  vary  ttc  terras, 
90  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  nmy  be  enabled  to 
grasp  the  astounding  fact,  the  aggregate  sentences 
|>assed  by  our  judges  and  magistrates  involve  a  loss 
of  liberty,  and  an  infliction  of  penal  discipline,  to  the 
Dailt  extent  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  years ! !  \ 

TV  earnings  of  these  prisoners  in  1846  (17,475/.) 
only  averaged  twenty-three  shillings  ana  ten  pence 
three  farthings  per  prisoner;  whilst  the  expense  of 
our  prison  establishments  for  the  same  year  (436,977/.) 
gave  aa  the  annual  cost  of  each  prisoner  29/.  17*.  lid. ; 
so  that  ertry  farthing  the  prisoner  earned  cost  the 
honest  and  industrious  rate-payer  sixpence  farthing ! 

K<w  is  this  the  worst  of  the  case ;  for  one-third  of 
ttoc  costly  customers  of  the  over-burthened  rate- 
payer return  with  the  most  remarkable  pertinacity 
ai^  the  most  marvellous  regularity  to  the  prison 
•cene  of  their  profitless  industry  (so  to  speak),  whilst 
the  total  annual  number  of  prisoners  being  fully 
■wnhrfned,  there  are  manifestly  sixty-five  thousand 
(tvo-tluitlis  of  the  whole  annual  number)  of  fresh 
criidtttl  teeruits  yearly. 

Die  oo0t  of  the  maintenance  of  our  prisoner^  is 
equal  to  the  interest,  at  four  per  cent.,  upon  a  capital 
of  about  ten  millions  and  a  half,  and  this  independ- 
ently of  the  enormous  outlay  for  the  erection  of  gaols, 
tlie  expenses  of  prosecutiond,  and  the  charges  (amount- 


itig  to  upwards  of  350,000/.  per  annum)  of  our  convict 
and  lunatic  establishments  for  ctiminals. 

The  fearfully  steady  progression  of  crime  and  the 
frightfully  rapid  increase  of  commitments  may  be 
asserted  as  a  matter  of  painful  notoriety,  scarcely 
admitting  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  needing  statistical 
support  or  illustration. 

Of  the  former  it  may  therefore  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  whilst  in  1810  the  ratio  of  jury  cases  to  the 
population  was  as  1  in  2,020,  that  in  1847  wa3  as  1  in 
642,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  nearly  seven 
millions  in  the  population. 

Of  the  [latter  (repeating  that  56  per  cent,  of  all 
committals  are  upon  summary  conviction,  and  observing 
that  the  class  of  offences  which  fall  within  the  range 
of  magisterial  adjudication  are  of  comparatively  recent 
creation)  the  records  of  the  Home  Office  establish  the 
fact  that  in  the.thrce  years  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  the 
ratio  of  petty  offenders  to  the  population  ti^as  1  in  262; 
whilst  in  tlie  six  years  1842rr-1847,  that  ratio  tose  tb 
1  in  250, — ^notwithstanding  an  increase  of  considerably 
more  than  a  million  in  the  population.  Again ;  in  the 
three  yearsy  taking  16,000,000  as  the  mean  population 
and  88,000  as  the  whole  number  of  committals,  the 
latter  will  be  to  the  former  as  1  in  182 ;  whereas  in 
the  six  years,  with  17,000,000  as  the  mean  population 
and  96,500  as  the  committals,  the  ratio  will  show  an 
advance  to  1  in  175. 

But  perhaps  the  painful  extent  of  progression  in 
crime  will  be  rendered  yet  more  manifest  by  the 
subjoined  statistical  facts  and  deductions  :— 

tn  1787-8  that  philanthropist  and  martyr  to  his 
philanthropy,  the  great  and  good  John  Howard,  visited 
the  gaob  of  ^England  and  Wales,  and  he  has  left  on 
record  the  number  of  prisoners  in  each  gaol  or  house  of 
correction,  at  the  time  he  inspected  them.  The  total 
stands  thus,  (see  his  work  of  1789  p.  245)  :— 

J  Total  number  of  felons,  &c.    .    .    2062 
„       „    Petty  offiBnderB .    .    .    1412 

So  that  in  1787-8  the  proportion  of  petty  offences 
to  the  heavier  crimes  was  as  seten  to  ten. 

In  the  succeeding  sixty  years  the  mania  of  legis- 
lative incrimination  completely  reversed  the  com- 
parative gravity  of  crime ;  for  in  1847  the  ratio  of 
petty  offences  to  the  heavier  crimes  was  as  Sixteen  to 
seven,  although  trithin  those  60  years  the  latter  had 
increased  seven-fold,  the  increase  of  the  former  being 
twenty-five  fdd ! 

The  numbers  quoted  from  Howard  have  reference 
only  to  the  prisohers  in  gaol  on  one  (though  not  the 
same)  day;,  but  as  in  the  returns  of  the  inspectors  of 
prisons  we  hare  the  total  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
year  and  also  the  daily  ayerage  of  prisoners,  a  simple 
arithmetical  process  will  bring  us  the  probable  or 
proximate  amotint  of  annual  committals  in  1787-8,  and 
so  enable  us  to  make  a  direct  comparison  between 
crime  in  that  year  and  in  1847,  (the  last  for  which  we 
have  any  official  report.)  For  instance;  the  total 
jury  cases  in  1847  being  28,189  and  the  avefa^  daily 
number  of  all  prisoners  14,902,  what  total  of  felons 
&c.  will  Howard's  mewi  of  2,062  give  P  and  then,  as 
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the  summary  conTictions  of  1847  were  67,481  and 
the  dally  average  14,902,  what  total  of  petty  offenders 
will  Howard's  mean  of  1412  give  ?  The  results  may 
be  thus  stated : — 

Increase 

1787.  1847.      percen-. 

per  ann. 

Felons,  &c 3,875    Jury  cases   28,189...    700 

Summary    con- 
Petty  offences  ...2,660       victions    67,481  ...2,600 


Total 6.585 

Deduct  total  of  1787 


95.620  ...1,500 
.  6,685 


Total  annual  increase  of  prisoners 89,085 

So  that,  whether  we  regard  the  absolute  or  relative 
and  progressive  amount  of  crime — the  committal  of 
the  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  part  of  tlie  community 
to  gaol  annually,  and  the  steady  increase  of  such  com- 
mittals beyond  the  ratio  of  our  increasing  population 
— ^the  fact  of  one-third  of  our  criminals  re-entering 
our  gaols  annually — ^the  detection  and  conviction  of 
sixty  thousand  fresh  offenders  annually — the  enor- 
mous taxation  and  profitless  expenditure  as  the  pur- 
chase-money of  these  results — the  indiscriminate  and 
unreformatory  treatment  of  offenders : — in  whatever 
aspect  we  contemplate  the  sad  subject  of  crime,  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  its  amount  is  without 
parallel,  its  progression  fearfully  continuous,  and  its 
abatement  imperatively  necessary. 


PaET  II. — ^PUKISHMENT. 

The  object  of  all  Punishment  should  be  corrective, 
in  order  to  Improvement,  and,  so  far  as  may  be, 
reformation  and  restoration. 

Any  other  than  such  punishment,  disguise  it  as 
you  will,  is  vengeance,  wluch  is  in  itself  sinful;  for 
"Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord." 

No  punishment  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
prove  corrective  unless  it  approve  itself  to  the  offend- 
er's sense  of  justice — ^unless  it  be  equitable,  qualified 
by  the  character  of  the  offence,  and  having  a  direct 
and  peculiar  reference  to  the  impulsive  cause  of  crime 
committed.  ' 

That,  hitherto,  we  have  had  no  adequate  system  of 
punitive  correction  there  can  be  little  doubt;  for, 
whatever  changes  have  been  made  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals,  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  any  of  the  very  many  experiments  to 
which  frail  humanity  has  been  subjected. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  the  best-intentioned,  have  been  alike 
exerted  and  have  equally  failed,  notwithstanding  an 
amplitude  of  pecuniary  resources  beyond  all  record, 
and  an  abundance  of  zeal  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled. 

Yet,  despite  every  effort  and  every  sacrifice  to 
correct  and  reform  the  delinquent  population  of  our 
gaols,  the  persistency  in  crime  more  than  keeps  pace 
with  our  increase  of  population,  one-third  of  our 
prisoners  being  committed  for  other  than  first  of- 
fences; and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  as 
personal  suffering  has  been  inoperative  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  the  acts  which  proroked  its  infliction,  so 


it  should  have  altogether  failed  to  deter  others  'from 
similar  infractions  of  the  law,  the  number  of  first 
offenders  being  ever  on  the  increase. 

Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  society  under  this  grievous  visitation — ^that  all  has 
been  done  which  can  be  done  with  any  prospect  of  ft 
successful  issue — that  we  must  submit,  quietly  be- 
cause helplessly,  and  philosophically  because  unavoid- 
ably, to  the  annual  expenditure  of  millions  for  the 
merely  punitive  police  of  one  half  of  the  empire  f 

To  such  conclusion  few  will  prematurely  yield  their 
convictions,  nor  until  every  resource  which  may  be 
suggested  shall  have  been  exhausted.  Witness  the 
wild  theories  mooted  in  rapid  succession,  experi- 
mented upon  at  the  public  expense,  and  derisively 
superseded,  each  in  its  turn,  as  failure  rendered  them 
unpopular,  and  yet  other  theories  challenged  a  re- 
newed hope.  The  very  obvious  necessity  of  something 
being  done,  and  the  very  general  belief  that  the 
conection  and  reformation  of  offenders  could  not  be 
absolutely  impossible,  however  improbable,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  these  reiterated  experiments,  and  gives 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  British  public  will  not 
be  content  with  less  than  they  are  entitled  to  expect, 
— ^namely,  such  inexpensive,  rational,  humane,  and 
Christian  system  of  punitive  discipline  as  shall  reason- 
ably promise  to  restore  the  criminal  to  society,  and 
relieve  property  from  the  enormous  outlay  so  long 
exacted,  we  will  not  say  for  an  abortive  purpose,  but 
with  so  lamentable  a  result. 

This  momentous  question  is  now  commanding 
public  attention  through  the  strenuous  exertions  of  a 
gentleman,  who  has  at  various  periods,  extending  over 
a  long  series  of  years,  laboured  with  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  talent  and  zeal  to  show  the  inadequacy  of 
existing  systems  to  effect  their  declared  object^  and  to 
indoctrinate  the  public  mind  with  the  necessity  and 
feasibility  of  a  plan  more  reasonable,  equitable,  and 
practicable  than  any  hitherto  devised.  We  speak  of 
the  efforts  of  Charles  Pearson,  Esq.  the  solicitor  to  the 
City  of  London  and  member  for  the  metropolitan 
borough  of  Lambeth. 

During  the  past  month  Mr.  Pearson  has  expounded 
his  plans  of  punitive  reform  to  crowded  and  highly 
respectable  and  intellectual  audiences  at  the  City  of 
London  Literary  and  Scientific  Listitution ;  and  after 
several  nights  devoted  to  an  earnest  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  his  system,  the  honourable  gentleman  was 
gratified  by  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  adoption 
of  a  long  string  of  resolutions  embodying  an  expression 
of  perfect  confidence  and  urging  the  importance  of 
legislative  intervention  and  action  in  the  matter. 

It  is  so  very  seldom  that  a  scheme  of  such  mag- 
nitude is  thus  submitted  to  public  investigation 
and  subjected  to  public  opinion  by  a  member  ik  the 
legislature,  or  indeed  by  any  individual ;  it  so  rarely 
happens  that  any  body  chivalrously  and  wisely  attempts 
that  which  it  is  the  interest  of  every  body  should  be 
attempted,  and  it  is  so  very  extraordinary  that  what 
is  advanced  in  the  teeth  of  prejudice  and  in  seeming 
defiance    of   all  preconceived  opinions,   should   be 
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QMniffloosIy  responded  to^  with  the  hearty  and  general 
appro?al  of  an  enlightened  auditory,  that  we  cannot 
but  fed  priyileged  in  extending  a  biowledge  of  the 
bdd  and  happy  propositions  of  the  honourable  member. 

That  learned  gentleman  attributes  the  failure  of  all 
otker  sjstems  to  the  non- adaptation  of  their  punitive 
disapline  to  the  natural  and  prospective  position  of 
the  offender  in  society ;  to  the  non-operation  of  that 
disdpline  apon  his  latent  powers  of  self-command  and 
self-control,  and  to  its  ne^ect  of  his  innate  suscepti- 
bilities and  tortuous  subversion  of  his  dormant  yet 
iTiilafale  fumlties  and  motives. 

Puushment  as  now  inflicted,  operates  not  merely 
upon  the  convicted  offender,  but  also  upon  the  un- 
offending  rate^yer.  llie  sentence  upon  the  former 
is:  Toil  shall  be  imprisoned  until,  by  efflux  of  time, 
joaihil]  be  restored  to  or  let  loose  upon  society;" 
that  upon  the  latter  is:  "You  shall  be  taxed  to 
support  this  criminal  until,  by  efflux  of  time,  you  may 
be  relieved  from  such  charge." 

A  time  tenUnee  is  a  mischievous  absurdity  at  the 
beit.  It  deprives  its  subject  of  all  incentive  to  effort, 
pinljses  his  every  enei^,  and  enwraps  his  mind  in 
the  egotistic  enervation  of  fatalism :  a  day  of  sloth  and 
a  night  of  dreams  will  advance  him  as  far  on  his  road 
to  iibentum  as  four-and-twenty  hours  of  industrial 
Mtfritj  and  reflective  self-reliance.  Try  such*  an  ex- 
poimcat  on  a  ship's  crew.  Tell  them  they  are  not  to 
Bike  their  voyage  within  a  given  time,  nor  to  return  to 
the  port  of  departure  one  hour  sooner  for  any  exertion 
they  may  make ;  they  will  put  forth  no  avoidable 
efioft,  and  will  reach  their  destined  haven  indifferent, 
dstleas  and  inert ;  less  dependent  on  themselves  and 
°°n9eqaent]y  leas  able  to  work  their  craft  against  the 
idrene  winds  and  stormy  seas  of  their  homeward 
^oyage.  Try  it  upon  whom  you  will;  there  is  not  a 
ATiBg  being;  no  matter  what  his  temperament  or  what 
hapostion  in  society,  upon  whom  a  time  sentence 
v^  not  produce  a  similarly  baneful  effect. 

The  Omniscient  has  not  thus  sentenced  his  rebellious 
ceatvcs.  Life  is  not  a  time  sentence.  Laborious  in- 
^>itzy  is  not  a  time  sentence.  Adversity  is  not  a  time 
nteaee.  Aflliction  is  not  a  time  sentence.  What 
^whi  have  been  the  earthly  destiny  of  man  under  so 
boxihle  acorse  ?  The  sensual  barbmsm  of  the  savage, 
^  ao^  the  irrationalism  of  the  brute. 

let  man,  in  the  conceit  of  "  a  little  brief  authority," 
lad  the  smeidal  vengeance  of  Ids  malignant  cunning, 
te  dmed  this  plim  as  corrective  and  reformatory 
j^ — - — » — ^^  -  --  ^^ '  »-•-  utmost  need 

azy  offender, 
deep  rut  of 
ait  the  efflux 
aer  and  fine 
to  extricate 
I  assistance. 
U  waggoner 
ras  his  only 
able  aid. 
!  that  a  judge 
:  "  Had  you 


wisely  subsisted  yourself  in  society  by  honest  in- 
dustry, you  would  not  as  now  have  rendered  yourself 
amenable  to  the  law ;  and  the  justice  of  the  country, 
remembering  that  on  your  return  to  society  you  must 
either  live  by  roguery  or  by  industry,  has  to  make  you 
feel  the  consequences  of  the  one,  and  to  teach  you  the 
advantages  of  the  other.  I  therefore  sentence  you 
to  confinement  in  a  gaol  until  you  shall  have  paid 
from  the  earnings  of  your  labour,  first,  the  expenses 
of  bringing  you  to  justice  ;  secondly,  the  expiatory 
penalty  of  five  pounds ;  and  thirdly,  the  charges  for 
your  maintenance  and  safe  custody." 

Is  it  not  manifest  on  the  very  face  of  the  propo- 
sition, that  the  necessary  tendency  of  such  a  sentence, 
qualify  it  as  you  will  or  as  may  be  requisite,  would 
be  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  delinquent,  to 
stimulate  him  by  good  conduct  and  continuous  labour 
to  work  out  his  own  deliverance  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period,  to  imbue  him  with  notions  of  honesty  and 
habits  of  industry,  to  teach  him  to  depend  upon  him- 
self, and  to  reclaim  him  from  the  soul-killing  domina- 
tion of  slothful  dishonesty  P 

The  annual  cost  of  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the 
prisoners  is  23,400/.  What  is  to  prevent  convicted 
tailors  and  shoemakers  from  earning  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  amount  P 

Prison  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions,  cost 
yearly  62,000/.  Why  should  not  the  convicted  arti- 
zans  earn  a  large  proportion  of  this  amount  P 

The  diet  of  the  prisoners  costs  annually  upwards  of 
99,000/.  Why  should  not  the  whole  of  their  food 
be  produced  from  the  land  by  the  spade  labour  of  the 
convict  population  of  a  penal  home  colony — by  the 
agricultural  and  other  labourers,  and  all  for  whom 
better  employment  might  not  be  found  P 

The  annual  salaries  amount  to  175,000/.,  and  all 
other  expenses  of  our  gaols  to  about  77,000/.  And 
why  should  not  the  profit  from  the  labour  of  our  con- 
victs cover  all  these  charges,  and  relieve  the  rate- 
payer from  the  cruel  exaction  of  so  enormous  a  sum, 
without  a  shadow  of  advantage  in  return  P 

These  are  pertinent  inquiries,  and  we  think  their 
solution  will  not  be  found  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  our  gaols 
is  about  15,000.  llie  gross  annual  expense  of  our 
gaols  is  about  437,000/.  To  cover  the  whole  amount 
of  expenses  it  is  necessary  that  the  labour  of  each 
convict  should  be  rendered  available  to  the  extent  of 
11*.  2</.  weekly.  And  why  not,  if  it  be  vnlling  la- 
bour, and  so  it  must  and  may  be  P 

The  convict  in  a  wisely-regulated  penal  colony 
should  not  be  required  to  work  if  disinclined ;  there 
would  be  no  compulsion ;  yet,  under  reasonable  ar- 
rangements— ^for  a  convict  is,  nevertheless,  a  rational 
being — and  by  appeals  to  his  nature,  degraded  as  it 
may  be,  and  to  his  sense  of  justice,  however  perverted, 
at  least  as  much  available  labour  would  be  willingly 
put  forth  as  by  a  free  agent  of  the  same  capacity. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  convict  at  the  gaol,  he  will 
first  need  to  be  apprized  of  the  rules  for  its  govern- 
ment, 80  far  at  least  as  he  is  concerned.     Introduced 
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to  his  cell,  lie  will  be  given  to  understand  that  it  is 
his  niglit-roora  necessarily,  and  his  day-room  option- 
ally, the  option  being  with  liimself. 

Wardsman,  loquitur. — "  You  may  remain  here  as 
long  as  you  please,  without  other  interruptions  than 
a  summons  to  attend  to  your  religious  duties  and  the 
obtrusion  of  your  daily  allowance  of  food.  That  al- 
lowance, so  long  as  you  prefer  slothful  solitude  to  in- 
dustrial effort,  will  be  one  pound  of  bread,  in  two 
portions,  and  as  much  water  as  you  may  require. 
Yet,  as  we  are  taught,  on  tlie  very  highest  authority, 
that  'he  who  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,'  and 
as  you  can  advance  no  claim  to  be  maintained  within 
these  walls  in  yoiir  sloth  at  the  expense  of  honest 
people  outside  who  are  working  hard  to  maintain 
tliemselves  and  their  families^  this  allowance  of  food 
can  only  be  supplied  you  on  the  credit  of  your  future 
desire  to  repay  its  cost  by  your  labour,  and  which  you 
must  do  before  you  can  be  allowed  to  leave  this  gaol. 
There  is  an  account  opened  between  you  and  the  com- 
munity in  the  governor's  ledger.  In  that  account 
there  stands  agamst  you  a  debit  of  two  pounds  ten 
shillings,  to  the  payment  of  which  sum  by  labour  you 
have  been  sentenced  for  your  offence.  There,  take 
your  bread ;  it  is  of  the  value  of  a  penny;  and  recol- 
lect you  are  now  indebted  to  the  community  two 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  a  penny ;  and  so  many  days 
as  you  may  prefer  cellular  imprisonment  with  nothing 
to  do  you  will  be  similarly  fed,  upon  credit,  and  your 
debt  to  the  community  will  be  similarly  increased." 

PjBUSONEE. — '*This  is  a  poor  allowance  for  a  day." 

Wardsmau. — '*It  is  enougli  for  a  lazy  fellow. 
What  right  have  you  to  anyP  What  have  you  done 
to  deserve  that  ?  It  is  the  rule  here  that  lie  who  will 
not  work  shall  have  no  more  food  than  will  suflBce  to 
keep  him  alive  and  in  health;  strength  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  one  who  does  not  please  to  work." 

Prisoner. — "  But  I  would  rather  work." 

Wardsman. — "Very  well.  Every  good  hour's 
work  you  may  do  we  will  reduce  your  debt  to  the 
community  by  three-halfpence,  and  provide  you  with 
food  to  the  value  of  a  halfpenny,  with  this  qualifica- 
tion, that  you  can  only  attain  to  a  first  class  dietary ; 
and  I  fear  that  will  be  better  than  the  dietary  of 
many  a  better  man  now  struggling  to  preserve  at  once 
his  life  and  his  ch^^cter." 

Prisoner. — "How  many  hours  shall  I  have  to 
work?" 

Wardsman. — "  That  vrill  depend  chiefly  upon  your- 
self, upon  whether  you  are  anxious  to  get  out  of  gaol 
or  indifferent  about  it.  You  will  be  put  to  the  work 
upon  which  your  labour  can  be  best  employed ;  and, 
when  you  shall  have  finished  for  the  day,  so  many 
hours'  work  as  you  may  have  done  will  be  credited 
you  in  the  ledger  at  2</.  per  hour — ^not,  observe,  for 
the  hours  occupied,  but  for  the  u:ork  done,  quality  and 
quantity  alike  considered.  You  will  have  six  or  seven 
hours  for  sleep ;  a  portion  of  the  day  will  be  devoted 
to  religious  duty ;  another  portion  to  educational  in- 
struction; three  half  hours  to  meals,  and  the  rest  to 
a  continuous  effort  to  work  your  way  out  of  gaol  by 


qualifying  yourself  to  live  in  society  by  an  aptitndc 
and  an  inclination  to  earn  your  bread  by  honest  in- 
dustry. Good  night,  my  friend.  Think  for  yourself, 
and  decide  wisely  upon  your  future  course.  Tet 
another  word.  Every  convict  within  these  ^alls  is  a 
debtor  to  the  community,  and  the  debt  of  each  must 
be  paid  in  full.  As,  therefore,  it  is  reasonably  to  he 
expected  that  rogues  may  be  unduly'prompt  to  cheat 
their  creditors,  we  make  each  convict  go  bail  for  the 
rest ;  so  that  if  one  escape,  (which  will  be  no  eaSy 
matter,)  his  debt  to  the  public  will  be  charged  against 
the  rest  in  proportion  to  their  respective  amounts  br 
their  respective  culpability  in  the  matter.  Again, 
good  night ;  and  may  right  principle  arid  ft  comltion 
sense  regard  to  your  own  interests  decide  you." 

Reader,  have  the  kindness  mentally  to  occupy  tie 
cell  of  that  prisoner  until  you  shall  have  honestly  de- 
cided tte  question  so  plainly  and  cogently  put  by  the 
wardsman.  We  do  not  apologize  for  temporarSy 
placing  you  in  so  unpleasant  a  predicament  •  first,  be- 
cause we  do  not  think  the  sentence  to  cellular  impri- 
sonment need  extend  over  five  minutes  ;*  secoridly, 
because  we  believe  the  whole  of  the  human  family  to 
be  so  tainted  with  an  innate  thievishness  that  any 
one  of  them  may,  by  an  unfortunate  concatenation  cm 
adverse  circumstances,  be  brought  under  the  temporal 
ban  of  crime,  as  well  as  under  the  condenmatioh  of 
God  for  sin ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  is  essential  to 
the  usefulness  of  our  labours  that  you  should  return 
a  verdict,  at  least  to  your  conscience,  on  the  case  j 
submitted  to  your  honest  judgment. 

We  wiH  anticipate  your  verdict.  You  find  that  the 
convicts  will  work,  and  work  willingly.  And  is  not 
that  nearly  equivalent  to  a  finding  that  they  wiH  earn 
11*.  2d.  per  head  per  week,  and  that  the  wages  of 
their  labour  will  wholly  relieve  the  rate-payer  from  the 
expense  of  keeping  15,000  criminals  every  day  for 
every  year  in  our  gaols  ?  Besides,  these  convicts  will 
have  emancipated  themselves,  and  will  leave  the  prison 
with  the  pleasing  reflection  that  they  have  achieved 
their  liberty,  carrying,  however,  with  them  into 
society,  the  bitter  and  vivid  remembrance  of  the  tofl- 
someness  of  the  long  continuous  effort,  and  a  burning 
anxiety  to  avoid  a  similar  provocation  of  the  law  and 
an  increased  penalty  for  its  repeated  infraction- 
It  is  a  prominent  and  valuable  feature  in  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson's  scheme,  that  convict  labour  shall 
not  be  trained  to  compete  with,  or  supplant  the  free 
labour  of  honest  men ;  and  although  it  may  be  impos- 
sible wholly  to  provide  against  this  contingency,  we 
think  the  honourable  member  will  be  found  to  have 
attained  his  object  so  far  as  it  was  practicable.  The 
convict  tailor  is  still  to  be  a  tailor;  the  shoe- 
maker, bricklayer,  and  carpenter,  will  Still  pursue 
their  legitimate  avocations.  But  the  land  is,  after 
all,  the  great  resource.  In  its  cultivation  all  are  to 
be  employed  who  cannot  be  otherwise  or  better  em- 
ployed. So  that  no  prisoner  is  to  be  taught  a  trade ; 
and  surely  the  tailor,  who,  when  at  liberty,  must  sub- 
sist, himself  and  his  family,  either  by  honest  tailoring, 
or  by  thieving  from  honest  tailors  and  others,  cannot 
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k  ficttcr  occupied  within  a  gaol  tbart  at  his  own  call-  . 
lag;  whilst  the  pickpocket  may  be  made  beneficiaDy  I 
ro  \mk  up  the  haM  soil  with  a  pickaxe,  or  to  pick  | 
toA  or  stones,  or  anything  that  may  teach  Him  the 
ioger  and  consequences  of  picking  pockets.    The 
lad  is  the  common  inheritance  of  labour — at  all 
fTttts,  as  a  hank  for  deposits ;  and  those  who  know 
not  ho¥  to  do  aught  else  in  honesty,  may  learn  from 
t^ricnltnral  labour,  that  in  order  to  reap  you  must 
sow,  ud  that  to  eat  yon  must  first,  by  exertion,  earn 
ihe  food  Ton  need.    This  is  the  healthful  lesson  we 
bre  learned ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  made  a  fact, 
ffid  a  great  fact,  in  the  prison  experience  of  the  lazy 
ialtlie?idous,  the  brutel  and  the  dissolute,  the  ruf- 
i3fl  and  tiie  thief? 

T!ie  system  proposed  by  the  City  Solicitor  assumes 
"that  a  criminal  is  not  to  be  exempted  from  the  curse 
^>h  crime  brought  mto  the  world ;"  it  assumes  "  that 
fey  the  sweat  of  his  face^'  a  criminal  should  be  made  to 
"est  the  fruits  of  the  earth;"  that  "six  days  he 
^»«ld  be  made  to  labour  and  do  all  that  he  has  to 
^i"  and,  moreover,  "he  that  steals  shall  steal  no 
•re,  hut  work  with  his  hands."  It  assumes  "  that 
fcaest  hbourers  who  obey  the  law  are  not  to  be  badly 
«W,  bacBy  fed,  badly  housed,  while  those  <^ho  break 
fekw  are  proTided  out  of  the  fruits  of  honest  indus- 
hr  with  all  the  necessaries,  most  of  the  comforts,  and 
wsyof  the  hixuries  of  life."  Sis  plan  would  provide 
iboMiig  sufficiently  strong  ttnd  coriveilient  to  ensure 
w  nfe  ddcBtion,  the  complete  classification,  both 
?^  and  probationary,  the  continuous  employment, 
4e  heAhial  lodging,  and  the  separate  sleeping  of 
eroy  inoBle :  its  exterior  plain  tod  unpretending — 
^  mtoior  devoid  of  ornament  and  show ;  for  the 
^^wuraWc  member  contends  that  "  an  expensive 
*w»ntion  rf  a  prison  is  as  inappropriate  as  a  gaudy 
pB^  in  I  sepulchre,  and  that  beyond  the  attain- 
■«t  oCthe  foregoing  objects,  every  shilling  expended 
tajfi  the  building  of  a  gaol,  either  in  its  ornament, 
^''■fth,  or  comfort,  is  a  waste  of  the  public  money, 
mA  eqiafly  a  mockery  of  the  crime  which  is  confined 
tiiB,flid  (if  the  sniTerings  of  the  honest  poor,  which 
■^luflBtely  too  often  prevail  without  the  prison  walls," 

{To  be  eouihned.) 


NINEVEH  AND  ITS  REMAINS.* 
feci  we  followed  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Stephens 
■^■i^  the  forest-shronded  cities  of  Central  Ame- 
^^         "  *  '      "Its  lost  civilization 
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prise.  With  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Layard  for 
his  energy  and  perseverance,  we  should  have  wel- 
comed any  relation,  however  bald,  of  hia  discovery 
and  removal  of  the  sculptures  of  Ninerveh.  But,  far 
from  this,  we  have  to  thank  him,  in  addition,  for  one 
of  the  most  agreeable,  as  well  as  important,  books  of 
travel  in  our  ]|^guage.  The  style  of  the  narration^ 
no  less  than  the  interest  of  the  subject  itself,  will  be- 
speak for  it  an  enduring  popularity.  "Whether  we 
follow  the  author  in  his  thrilling  exploration  of  the 
mounds  of  Nimroud,  or  wander  with  him  among  the 
nomadic  Arab  tribes,  the  Chaldean  Christians,  or  the 
devil-woTshipping  Yezidi,  our  interest  never  flags. 
The  story  flows  on  with  all  the  attractiveness  of  ro- 
mance. Many  a  delightful  episode  of  pastoral  and 
patriarchal  life — many  a  vivid  sketch  of  climate  and 
scenery — many  an  amusing  and  characteristic  incident 
of  local  manners  and  customs,  diversify  the  pages  of 
these  delightfol  volumes. 

"Although,"  well  observes  Mr.  Layard,  "the 
names  of  Nineveh  and  Assyria  have  been  familiar  to 
us  from  childhood,  and  are  connected  with  our  earliest 
impressions  derived  from  the  inspired  writings,  it  is  only 
when  we  ask  ourselves  what  we  really  know  concern- 
ing them,  that  we  discover  our  ignorance  of  all  that 
relates  to  their  history,  and  even  to  their  geographical 
position."  The  colossal  temples,  and  the  sculptured 
and  painted  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  have  long  been 
a  subject  for  the  research  of  the  learned,  with  immense 
and  still  increasing  results.  The  labours  of  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson,  for  instance^  have  familiarized  us  with 
even  the  minutest  particulars  of  her  daily  house- 
hold life.  But  over  fallen  Assyria  had  gathered  a 
dart  and  seeihingly  impenetrable  cloud  of  obscurity. 
She  had  left  nothing  beyond  a  vague  and  mighty  name 
in  history.  Besides  the  shapeless  heaps  which  were 
supposed  to  mark  the  sites  of  her  once  stupendous 
cities,  every  vestige  of  her  past  gieatness  was  be- 
lieved to  be  obliterated.  Few  of  us,  perhaps,  but 
have  seen  some  representation  of  the  huge  and  mys- 
terious mound  of  Nimroud,  on  the  lonely  banks  of  the 
Tigris ;  but  who  could  have  imagined  that  from  its 
recesses  were  to  be  disinterred,  after  a  slumber  of 
ages,  the  magnificent  memorials  of  the  splendour  of 
the  ancient  empire  of  Assyria,  from  the  study  of 
which  her  history  was  to  be  re-written,  her  religion, 
manners,  and  customs  ascertained,  xtid  a  wide  fleld  of 
collateral  inquiries  bearing  upon  the  early  civilization 
of  Asia»  opened  to  the  research  of  scholars  ?  All  this 
comes  upon  ns  with  something  of  the  startling  strange- 
ness of  a  dream,  and  we  follow  the  narration  of  it 
with  an  excitement  akin  to  that  of  the  enterprising 
explorer.  Certainly  no  discovery  of  the  kind,  of 
equal  interest  and  importance,  has  been  made  in  an 
age  wMch  is  particulztrly  distinguished  for  its  spirit 
of  research  and  for  its  love  of  advetiturous  travel ; 
none  has  been  more  delightfully  recorded. 

'*  The  ruins  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,",  observes  Mr. 
Layard,  "chiefly  huge  mounds,  apparently  of  mere 
earth  and  rubbish,  had  long  excited  curiosity  from  their 
size  and  ^evident  antiquity.    They  were,  at  the  same 
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time,  the  only  remains  of  an  unknown  period  —  of  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  Macedonian  conquest  Con- 
sequently, thej  alone  could  be  identified  with  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  and  could  afford  a  clue  to  the  site  and  na- 
ture of  those  cities.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  vague 
mystery  attaching  to  remains  like  these,  which  induces 
travellers  to  examine  them  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  and  even  with  some  degree  of  awe.  A  great 
vitrified  mass  of  brickwork,  surrounded  |Qr  the  accumu- 
lated rubbish  of  ages,  was  believed  to  represent  the 
identical  tower  which  oilted  down  the  Divine  vengeance, 
and  was  overthrown,  according  to  an  universal  tradition, 
by  the  fires  of  heaven.  The  mystery  and  dread  which 
attached  to  the  place  were  kept  up  by  exaggerated 
accounts  of  wild  beasts  who  haunted  the  subterranean 
passages,  and  of  the  no  less  savage  tribes  who  wandered 
amongst  the  ruins.  Other  mounds  in  the  vicinity  were 
identified  with  the  hanging  gardens,  and  those  mar- 
vellous structures  which  tradition  has  attributed  to  two 
queens,  Semiramis  and  Nitocris.  Several  travellers 
had  also  noticed  the  great  mounds  opposite  the  modem 
city  of  Mosul,  which  were  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  great  Nineveh." 

Tlie  first  to  examine  these  Assyrian  mounds  "with 
any  degree  of  attention  was  Mr.  Rich,  resident  of  f  he 
East  India  Company  at  Bagdad.  Tlie  remains  of 
Hillah  near  that  city  first  attracted  his  notice ;  and, 
though  his  discoveries  were  but  tnfling,  his  memoir 
on  the  site  has  proved  extremely  valuable.  On  re- 
turning from  a  journey  into  Kurdistan  he  visited 
Mosul,  and,  struck  with  the  huge  mounds  already 
alluded  to,  he  made  a  survey,  and  even  commenced 
some  excavations ;  but  they  were  not  carried  far,  and 
he  left  Mosul,  "  little  suspecting  that  in  these  mounds 
were  buried  the  palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings."  As 
he  descended  the  Tigris,  he  halted  for  a  while  at  the 
great  mound  of  Nimroud,  listened  to  the  traditions 
about  it  cuiTent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  obtained 
a  few  bricks  with  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed 
character,  which  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  "  A  case  scarcely  three  feet  square 
enclosed  all  that  remained,  not  only  of  the  great 
city  of  Nineveh,  but  of  Babylon  itself ! " 

It  was  during  a  recent  journey  in  these  countries, 
that  Mr.  Layard,  whose  interest  had  been  previously 
strongly  excited  by  the  sight  of  these  mounds, 
found  himself  gliding  down  the  Tigris  on  a  raft  past 
the  mysterious  tower  of  Nimroud. 

"  It  was  evening,"  he  says,  •*  as  I  approached  the  spot. 
The  spring  rains  had  clothed  tho  mound  with  the  rich- 
est verdure,  and  the  fertile  meadows  which  stretched 
around  it  were  covered  with  flowers  of  every  hue  .  •  . 
A  long  line  of  consecutive  narrow  mounds,  still  retain- 
ing the  appearance  of  walls  or  ramparts,  stretched  from 
its  base,  and  formed  a  vast  quadrangle.  The  river 
flowed  at  some  distance  from  them ;  its  waters,  swollen 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Armenian  hills, 
were  broken  into  a  thousand  foaming  whirlpools  by  au 
artificial  barrier  built  across  the  stream.  On  the  eastern 
bank  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  the  current; 
but  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  still  withstood  its  impetuo- 
sity. The  Arab  who  guided  the  raft  gave  himself  up  to 
religious  ejaculations  as  we  approached  this  formidable 
cataract,  over  which  we  were  carried  with  some  violence." 

The  obstruction  was,  in  fact,  caused  by  an  immense 
dam,  one  of  the  monuments  of  a  great  people,  un- 
dertaken to  ensure  a  supply  of  water  to  the  endless 
canals  that  formerly  covered  the  country.    Struck  by 


this  wild  and  impressive  scene,  Mr.  Layard  from 
that  time  formed  the  design  of  thoroughly  examining 
the  mounds  whenever  he  might  have  it  in  his  powa. 
It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1842  that  be  re- 
visited Mosul,  where  he  found  that  M.  Botta,  the 
French  Consul  at  Mosul,  to  whose  high  and  disin- 
terested character  Mr.  Layard  bears  most  cordial 
testimony,  had  commenced  excavations  in  the  large 
mound  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  called  Kon- 
yunjik,  and  to  this  gentleman  is  due  the  honour  of 
having  first  discovered  an  Assyrian  monument.  A 
peasant  having  reported  to  him  that  sculptures  existed 
in  the  mounds  of  Khorsabad,  at  a  short  distanoei,  he 
directed  excavations  to  be  made,  and  soon  opened  one 
of  a  series  of  chambers,  covered  with  representations  of 
battles,  sieges,  &c  "His  wonder  may  easily  be 
imagined.  A  new  history  had  suddenly  been  opened 
to  him ;  the  records  of  an  unknown  people  were  be- 
fore him."  Inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character 
were  attached  to  these  sculptures,  like  the  liierc^y> 
phics  to  the  Egyptian  bas-reliefs.  As  it  was  gen- 
erally admitted  that  thb  character  was  not  used  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  sculptures  were  re- 
ferred to  a  more  ancient  period,  even  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Nineveh.  Unfortunately,  the  gypsum  slabs, 
reduced  to  lime  by  the  fire  which  had  consumed 
these  ruins,  rapidly  decomposed  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  This  remarkable  discovery  M.  Botta  immediatdy 
communicated  to  the  Institute  of  France,  and  the 
government  of  that  country  immediately  placed  at  his 
disposal  ample  funds,  with  which  he  carried  on  bis 
excavations,  and,  having  secured  for  his  country  many 
fine  specimens  of  Assyrian  sculpture,  he  returned  to 
Europe  with  a  rich  and  important  collection  of  in- 
scriptions. 

The  researches  of  M.  Botta,  which  were  not  car- 
ried beyond  Khorsabad,  raised  Mr.  Layard*s  enthu- 
siasm to  the  highest  pitch.  He  had  already  suggested 
Nimroud  for  M.  Botta*s  examination,  who  had,  how- 
ever, declined  the  proposal  He  spoke  to  others  on 
the  subject  which  haunted  his  mind,  but  for  a  long 
time  without  encouragement.  At  length  our  enter- 
prising discoverer  obtained  the  funds  necessary  for 
at  least  a  partial  exploration,  through  the  munificence 
of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  but  for  whose  public  spirit 
the  French  nation  would  in  all  probability  have  ac-  g 
quired  that  noble  collection  of  Assyrian  antiquities  1 
now  happily  secured  to  the  British  Museum. 

Although  the  principal  obstacle  was  thus  removed, 
there  were  not  a  few  others.  ^Ir.  Layard  had  re- 
ceived the  most  friendly  assistance  from  M.  Botta ; 
but  there  were  others  at  Mosul,  it  seems,  who  did  not 
share  his  sentiments.  Some  measure  of  caution,  and 
even  of  secrecy,  was  needful ;  and  thus,  giving  out 
that  he  was  going  to  hunt  wild  boars  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Mr.  Layard  again  descended  the  Tigris 
from  Mosul  on  a  raft,  and  at  sunset  reached  the  well- 
known  ancient  dam.  He  was  accompanied  by  l^fr. 
Ross,  a  British  merchant,  (from  whom  he  received  the 
greatest  assistance,  and  who  afterwards  continued  the . 
excavation,)  besides  his  janissary  and  a  servant.    They 
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laaded  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  neigfaboaring  village 
(or  the  night.  It  proved  to  be  a  heap  of  mins^  and 
thej  vera  aboat  to  return  to  pass  liie  night  upon 
thdr  nfty  when  hj  the  glare  of  a  fire  they  caught 
sgkt  of  the  familj  of  an  Arab  crouching  round  a 
bop  of  half-extinguished  embers.  This  man,  named 
Avad,  had,  he  found,  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
rains,  and  entertained  him  with  traditions  concerning 
the  ffiightj  Nimroud.  Mr.  Lajard  at  once  opened 
to  him  his  riews,  and  concluded  an  agreement  with 
bim.  Avad  set  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
procure  assistants  from  a  short  distance.  Meantime, 
sleep  led  from  Mr.  Layard's  eyes. 

*H^ea  long  cherished  were  now  to  be  realized,  or 
w«to«d  in  disappointment.  Yisions  of  paUces 
niajptmBd,  of  gigantic  monsters,  of  scalptured  figures, 
udendiMB  Inscriptiona,"  be  says,  ••floated  before  me. 
After  foraiing  plan  after  plan  for  removing  the  earth 
udotricating  tiiese  treasnres,  I  landed  myself  wan- 
doiagiaa  mase  of  chambers  from  which  I  could  find 
BO  ojrtJet  Then  again,  all  waa  reburied,  and  I  was 
ttandiaff  on  the  graa»-co>yered  mound.  Exhausted,  I 
»» at  kngth  sinking  into  sleep,  when,  hearing  the 
▼*«  rf  Awad,  I  rose  from  my  dirpet  and  joined  him 
oQtiidetkehonL  The  day  alreadly  dawned.  He  had 
J^raed  with  six  Arabs,  who  agreed  for  a  small  sum  to 
vwk  uder  my  direcUons.  The  lofty  cone  and  broad 
■wad  of  Nimrood  bn^e  like  a  distant  mountain  on 
the  Boning  aky.  But  how  changed  was  the  scene 
MJMay  former  yisit  I  The  ruins  were  no  longer 
wwd  wilh  ferdnre  and  many-coloured  flowers;  no 
GgM  ^habitation,  not  even  the  black  tent  of  the  Arab, 
wMeoi  apoa  the  plain.  The  eye  wandered  over  a 
pMthed  and  barren  waste,  across  which  occasionally 
«J^  the  whirlwind,  dn^ging  with  it  a  cloud  of 

And  DOW  commenoed  the  exciting  search.  Some 
tngWBts  of  sculpture  picked  up  by  the  Arabs  were 
owwaging  signs,  and  the  angle  of  an  alabaster  slab 
P«pod  np  abore  the  soil  Soon  discovering  indica- 
twas  of  an  entire  chamber,  their  bbours  were  only 
ffitm^ited  by  night.  Next  day  the  excavations  were 
"■ttnned,  and  many  other  objects  came  to  light,  such 
"the  Ignre  of  a  man,  partly  ^t.  At  this,  Awad, 
*ho  had  his  suspicions  that  Mr.  Layard's  object  was 
the  disoofeiy  d  hidden  treasure,  carefully  collected 
thefrapneatsof  gold  leaf,  and  calling  him  mysteriously 
»«,  exposed  them.  •'  O  Bey,"  said  he,  "Wallah ! 
jwhoob  are  right,  and  the  Franks  know  that  which 
» hid  from  the  true  believer.  Here  is  the  gold,  sure 
<Mgh,  and,  please  God,  we  shall  find  it  ail  in  a  few 
^  Only  don't  say  anything  about  it  to  those 
^nfc>»  fcr  they  are  asses,  and  cannot  hold  their 
Jjttt.  The  matter  will  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
«».''  The  Pasha  of  Mosul,  whose  character  is 
•^Wy  drawn,  had  in  fact  alr^y  received  from  his 
^oiSgeratedmmoursof  the  wealth  obtained.  The 
^"dity  and  jealousy  of  the  Cadi  and  principal  Mus- 
■■«■  were  excited,  and  they  soon  began  to  throw 
•*oy  poMible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  further  dis- 

^•^■■whilc,  Mr.  Layard  had  increased  his  force  to 
*|^  VQtkmen,  the  excavations  were  carried  on 
JHTi  ind  at  length,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th 
came  to  li^t,  for  the  first  time,  the  top  of 


a  bas-relief.  The  Arabs,  no  less  excited  than  our 
discoverer,  notwithstanding  a  violent  shower  of  rain, 
worked  until  dark,  and  completely  exposed  to  view  two 
slabs,  covered  with  elaborate  sculptures  of  battle- 
scenes.  This  gratifying  discovery  had  scarcely  been 
made,  when  an  agent  of  the  Pasha  appeared  to  forbid 
the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Upon  this  Mr.  Layard 
rode  to  Mosul  to  explain  and  to  remonstrate.  The 
Pasha  told  him  that  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  he 
had  discovered  that  the  soil  invaded  had  been  used  as 
a  burial  ground  by  the  Mussuimen,  and  the  Cadi  had 
already  complained  of  its  desecration.  "  No,"  said  the 
Pasha,  *'  I  cannot  allow  you  to  proceed.  You  are  my 
dearest  and  most  intimate  friend ;  if  anything  happens 
to  you,  what  grief  should  I  not  suffer !  Your  life  b 
more  valuable  than  old  stones — besides,  the  responsi- 
bility would  fall  upon  my  head."  On  returning  to 
Nimroud,  Mr.  Layard  was  not  long  in  discovering 
the  artful  proceedings  of  the  Pasha.  He  had  privately 
ordered  an  Agha  to  make  some  groMi  in  the  mound, 
"  We  have  destroyed,"  confessed  this  agent  to  Mr. 
Layard,  "more  real  tombs  of  the  true  believers  in 
making  tham  ones  than  you  could  have  defiled  between 
the  2iab  and  Selamiyah.  We  have  killed  our  horses 
and  ourselves  in  carrying  these  accursed  stones."  It 
was  now  time  to  get  rid  of  these  petty  annoyances, 
and  having  asoertained  beyond  question  the  importance 
of  the  discovery,  Mr.  Layard  lost  no  time  in  ac- 
quainting Sir  Stratford  Canning,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
an  order  from  the  Porte,  to  prevent  interference  by 
the  local  authorities.  After  a  short  visit  to  Bagdad, 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  operations,  and  found  that 
another  Pasha  had  been  appointed,  who  was  favourably 
disposed  towards  him.  He  had  still,  however,  to 
contend  with  Mussulman  suspicion  and  intoler- 
ance. The  Cadi  of  Mosul  was  endeavouring  to  stir 
up  the  people  by  representing  that  the  infidels  were 
not  only  carrying  away  treasures,  but  searching  for 
inscriptions  to  prove  that  the  Pranks  once  held  the 
country,  upon  the  discovery  of  which  they  intended  to 
resume  possession,  and  exterminate  the  true  believers. 
For  a  while,  therefore,  he  thought  it  better  to  visit 
and  conciliate  a  neighbouring  tribe  of  nomadic  Arabs, 
fipom  whose  predatoiy  propensities  he  feared  some 
eventual  interniption.  Li  the  middle  of  February  he 
returned*  and  cautiously  continued  his  explorations. 
And  now  every  day  brought  with  it  some  new  and 
important  discovery — mural  tablets,  winged  lions, 
figures  of  marvellous  form,  with  traces  of  extensive 
chambers  running  deep  into  the  mysterious  mound. 
On  returning  one  morning  from  a  visit  to  a  neigh- 
bouring encampment,  Mr.  Layard  saw  two  Arabs  of 
this  tribe  urging  their  mares  to  the  top  of  their  speed. 

"  On  approaching  me,"  he  says,  "  they  stopped. 
'  Hasten,  O  Bey,'  exclaimed  one  of  them — '  hasten  to 
the  diggers,  for  they  have  found  Nimrod  himself. 
Wallah  !  it  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  true  !  We  have  seen 
him  with  our  eyes.  There  is  no  God  but  God/  and  both 
joining  in  this  pious  exclamation,  they  galloped  off, 
without  further  words,  in  the  direction  of  their  tents. 

"  On  reaching  the  ruins,  1  descended  into  the  new 
trench,  and  found  the  workmen,  who  had  already  seen 
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mc  as  I  wproacbed,  standing  near  a  heap  of  basketB  and 
cloaks.  Whilst  Awad  advanced  and  asked  for  a  present  to 
celebrate  the  occasion,  the  Arabs  withdrew  Uie  screen 
they  had  hastily  constraeted,  and  dUcloiedan  enormoua 
human  he^  sculptured  iu  full  out  of  the  alabaster  of 
the  country.  They  had  uneovered  the  upper  part  of  a 
fi^re,  the  remainder  of  isrhich  was  still  burled  in  the 
earth.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  head  must  belong  to  a 
winged  lion,  or  bull,  similar  to  those  of  Khorsabad  and 
PersepoUs.  The  expression  was  calm,  yet  m^estic,  aod 
the  outline  of  the  features  showed  a  freedom  and  know- 
ledge of  art  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  the  works  of  so 
remote  a  period.  I  was  not  surprised  that  the  Arabs  had 
been  ama!zed  and  texrified  at  this  apparition.  U  re- 
quired 40  stretch  pf  imagination  to  coujare  up  the  moat 
strange  fancies.  This  gigantic  head,  blanched  with  ^e. 
thus  rising  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  might  well 
have  belonged  to  one  of  those  fearful  1)eings  which  are 
pictured  in  the  tradltiona  of  tiie  coimtvy  as  appearing 
to  mortals,  slowly  ascending  from  Uls  regions  below. 
One  of  the  workmen,  on  catching  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  monster,  had  thrown  down  his  basket  amd  run  off 
towards  Mosul  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 
Abderrahmaa,  followed  by  half  his  tribe,  now  appeared 
on  the  ed^  of  the  trench.  When  they  beheld  the  head, 
they  all  cried  together, '  There  is  no  Qod  but  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  rrophet !  *  It  was  some  time  before  the 
Sheik  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  descend  into  the  pit, 
and  convince  himself  that  the  image  he  saw  was  of 
stone.  *  This  is  not  the  woi%  of  men's  hands^'  exclaimed 
he, '  but  of  those  infidel  giants  of  whom  the  Prophet — 
peace  be  with  him !— has  said,  that  they  were  nigher 
than  the  tallest  date  tree.  This  Is  one  of  the  idols  which 
Koafa— peace  be  with  him  I— cursed  before  the  flood.'  In 
this  opinion,  the  result  of  a  careful  examination,  aU  the 
bystanders  concurred.*' 

Mcauwbile,  the  fugitlFd  Arab  had  poeted  fuU  speed 
to  Mosul,  and  rushing  breathless  into  tbe  bazwB^ 
anaounced  tq  every  <me  1^  met  that  "  Nimrod  had 
appeared"  The  sensatioa  was  immense.  The  Cadi, 
'*  who  had  no  distmct  idea  whether  the  bones  of  the 
mighty  hu4ter,  or  (mly  his  image,  had  been  discovered, 
pro  tested  to  the  Pasha,' '  who  accordingly  sent  a  message 
to  Mr.  Layard,  that  the  mysterious  remains  should 
be  treated  with  respect,  and  that  he  wished  the 
excavations  to  be  sto^iped  at  once.  In  ooBsequencc, 
the  greater  number  of  the  workmeu  were  suspended, 
and  only  two  allowed  to  dig  leisurely,  and  continue 
the  research.  3oon  after,  the  winged  lioBS  were 
diseovercd. 

''  I  used,"  Mys  Mr.  Layard, "  (oooBteBftplate  for  hours 
those  mysterious  emblems,  ^nd  muse  over  their  intent 
and  hi.story.  What  more  noble  forms  could  have  ushered 
the  people  into  the  temple  of  their  gods  ?  What  more 
sublime  images  could  hare  been  borrowed  from  nature^ 
by  men  who  sought,  unaided  by  the  light  of  revealed 
religion,  to  embody  their  conception  of  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  ubiquity  of  a  Supreme  Being ....  They  had 
awed  and  Instructed  races  which  flourished  8000  yeart 
ago.  Through  the  portals  which  they  guarded,  kings, 
priests,  and  warriors,  had  borne  sacrifices  to  their  altars, 
long  before  the  wisdom  of  the  East  had  penetrated 
to  Greece,  and  had  furnished  its  mythology  with  symbols 
Ipng  recogiiised  by  the  Assyrian  votaries.  They  may 
'  have  been  buried,  and  their  existence  mi^  have  been 
unknown,  before  the  foundation  of  the  Eternal  City.  But 
hoTif  changed  was  the  scene  around  them.  The  luxury 
and  civilization  of  a  mighty  nation  had  given  place  to 
the  wretchedness  and  ignorance  of  a  few  half-barbarous 
tribes.  The  wealth  of  temples,  and  the  riches  of  great 
cities  had  been  succeeded  by  ruin§  and  shapeless  heaps 
of  earth.    Above  the  spacious  hall  in  which  they  stood, 


the  plough  has  passed,  and  the  comnaw  waved.  Egjpt 
has  monuments  no  less  ancient  and  no  leas  wonderful ; 
but  they  have  stood  forth  for  ages  to  testify  her  early 
power  and  renown,  whikt  those  before  me  had  hot  now 
appeared  to  bear  witness,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet^ 
that  once  '  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  viU^ 
&ir  branches,  and  with  a  E^adowing  shroud  of  a  hi^ 
stature,  and  his  top  was  among  the  ibid:  boughs— hi« 
height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and 
his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  bnodiM  beesN 
long,  because  of  the  multitude  of  waters,  when  he  gho^ 
forth  .  •  .  .  And  now  is  Nineveh  a  desolation  and  dit 
like  a  wilderness,  and  flocks  lie  down  in  the  midst  d 
her :  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations,  both  ^e  cormorant  and 
the  bittern,  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it :  their  md 
sings  in  the  windows,  and  deeola^on  is  in  the  thresholds.' 
The  fame  of  Mr.  Layard  had  now  spread  ahnwdj 
aiid  he  received  frequent  visits  from  the  neighbouiiBl 
Arabs.  A  Sheik  aad  a  dozen  of  hia  attendants  v&n 
generally  installed  in  his  hnt,  while  their  mares  w«rj 
tied  at  every  door.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  rii 
of  them«  One  of  these  importunate  guests  had  brougl^ 
him,  its  a  token  of  friendship,  a  akin  of  honey,  aoi 
cheese,  a  Kurdish  cai|>et,  and  some  horse  trapping^ 
in  the  confident  expectation  of  a  goodly  recompenal 
Many  hints  were  dropped  as  to  the  pi*opriety  of  sonq 
return  on  the  p^  of  the  '*  English  Bey,"  but  he  va 
provokingly  deaf  to  them.  At  length,  on  the  secoO 
evening,  the  Sheik's  secretary  asked  for  m  intervicij 
"  The  Mullah  Effendi,"  said  he,  "will leave  yourloij 
ship's  abode  to-morxow.  Praise  foe  to  God,  the  most  di 
interested  and  sincere  friendship  has  been  estaWi^ 
between  you,  and  it  is  suitable  that  your  brdslil 
should  take  this  opportunity  pf  giving  a  pubiie  tes^ 
mony  of  your  regard  foi'his  reverence.  Not  that  1 
desu^s  to  aecept  anything  from  you,  but  it  would  ^ 
highly  gratifying  to  him  to  prove  to  his  tribe  that  ] 
has  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  so  ^i^4?pg»»*^H 
a  person,  and  to  spread  through  the  w^mi'?ltJ*^  lepo^ 
of  your  generosity."  "  I  regret,"  s^uwefc^  I,  "  t* 
the  trifling  diflereoces  in  matt^  of  feligum  shoi 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  Eflendi's  wce^i 
anything  from  me."  "Although,"  rejoined  t 
secretary,  "  there  might,  perhaps,  be  some  difficol 
yet  it  could  be,  I  hope,  overcome.  Moreover,  there  i 
his  attendants  \  they  arc  not  so  pariicuiar  as  he  is,  a^ 
thank  God!  we  are  all  one.  To  each  o!  themj 
might  give  a  pair  of  yellow  boots  and  a  silk  dress 
besides,  if  you  chance  to  have  any  pistob  or  daggf 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  them."  After  prppoa 
for  himself  white  linen  for  a  tuii)an  and  a  pair 
breeches,  the  worthy  secretary  hinted  tba;^  the 
ligious  scruples  pf  his  master  did  not  extend  to 
acceptance  of  a  case  of  razors,  as  they  did  not  abs 
moisture  upon  being  touched  by  a  Christfiai^  hand,  \ 
thus  could  not  contaminate  a  Mussulmaa.  "  £esid( 
said  he,  "  he  would  fed  obliged  by  the  looa  of  a  s£ 
sum— five  purses,  for  instance  (Wallak!  Bill 
Tillah !  he  would  do  the  same  for  you  at  auy  Uh 
for  which  he  would  give  you  a  note  of  hand,"  J 
Layard  replied,  that  it  was  very  unfo^UBate  \ 
there  was  no  bazaar  in  the  village — tiiat  two  d 
must  ela|)se  before  he  could  procure  the  des| 
articles  from  Mosul.    "  I  could  not  thiak  of  fcal 
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op  so  much  of  the  valuable  time  of  the  Mullah 
Y&^  whose  absence  must  already  have  been  sorely 
,  fek  bj  kis  tribe.  With  regard  to  the  money,  (for 
Thid  God  foibid  that  I  should  think  of  taking  any 
note  of  baud— praise  be  to  God !  we  are  on  too  good 
km  fiar  SHch  formalities,)  and  to  the  razors,  I  think 
it  weoM  give  more  oonvinciiig  proof  of  my  esteem  for 
the  Effcndi,  if  I  were  myself  to  return  his  welcome 
risit  wd  be  the  bearer  of  suitable  presents."  The 
tcofliiy  retired  quitjs  crestfallen,  and  henceforth 
Mr.Lvrtrdvas  bo  more  troubled  with  ykits  from 
Kurdish  chie6. 

'  i  new  duoge  had  now  eome  over  iht  face  of  the 
^UA  of  Kimrond.  The  middle  of  Hardi  in  Mesopo- 
tamii  b  tike  hrightett  epoch  of  spring  ....  The  plain, 
&rs  (he  eye  eoald  readi,  was  stadded  with  the  white 
ptnUoDf  of  the  Hytaa  and  the  black  tents  of  the  Arabs  ; 
picketed  arouid  them  were  innomerablo  horses  in  gay 
tnppings,  straggling  to  relieve  themselves  from  their 
bottdfl^  which  testrained  them  from  ranging  over  the 
green  pMtorea.  Flowers  of  every  hue  enamelled  the 
Betdovi;  not  thinly  scattered  over  the  grass  as  in 
'  Kftluni  dimes,  bul  in  such  thick  and  gathering 
^tBten  that  the  whole  plain  seemed  a  patchwork  of 
■BB7  eoloan.  The  dogs,  as  they  returned  firom  hunting, 
iooed  from  the  long  grass  dyed  red,  yellow,  or  blue, 
MCQctliog  to  the  flowers  through  which  they  had  forced 

thdr  viy When  I  retomed  in  the  evening  after 

ihe  Unor  of  the  day,  I  often  eat  at  the  dpor  of  my  tent, 
ad  priag  myself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  calm 
ttd  repose  vhidi  are  imparted  to  the  senses  by  such 
ttMi  as  these,  I  gazed  liaUeselj  on  the  varied  groups 
kcfcre  lee.  As  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  low  hills 
vhich  sepanie  the  river  from  the  desert — even  their 
n^  «dei  bad  striven  to  emulate  the  verdant  clothing 
if  the  plaia— its  receding  raya  were  gradually  withdrawn, 
tte  a  iiinfl|iarent  veil  of  light,  from  the  landscape. 
^  the  pore  dondleea  sky  was  the  glow  of  the  last 
%ht  The  ^re^  mpuud  threw  its  dark  shadow  far 
fam  the  pUm.  In  the  distance,  and  beyond  the  Zab, 
Ual^  aoMher  venerable  ruin,  rose  indistinctly  into 
|he  tvmiBg  mist.  €tUl  more  distant,  and  still  more 
B^iitiaci^  was  a  solitary  hill  overlooking  the  ancient 
fl^fif  AiheU.  The  Kurdidh  mountains,  whose  snowy 
Maito  ^eddied  the  dying  sunbeams,  yet  struggled 
*th  ske  tvOiAt.  The  bleating  of  sheep  and  lowing  of 
yK  at  ficM  nunt^  bqaume  louder  as  the  flocks  returned 
mm  that  pastures  and  wandered  amongst  the  tents. 
«Jh  hmried  over  the  greensward  to  seek  their  fathers' 
yfl^  sr  craochod  down  to  milk  those  whieh  bad 
Maiai  alone  to  Mieir  well-remembered  folds.  Some 
VBa  esBiiy  from  ^he  river,  bearing  the  replenished 
Ig^  «  their  heada,  or  shoulders :  othere,  no  less 
peeM  ia  fcrm  and  erect  in  their  carriage,  were  carry- 
%tke  iMavy  load  of  long  grass  whidi  they  had  cut  in 
pMwilma  Bomeiim«s  a  party  of  horsemen  might 
y  Nca  seen  in  the  distance,  slowly  crossing  the 
p^  (he  iofis  of  ostrich  feathers  which  topped  their 
y  yaii  ahowing  darkly  against  the  evening  sky. 
^~*^  nde  up  to  my  tent,  and  give  me  the  usual 
Peace  be  with  you^  0  Bey,'  or  '  Allah 
help  jDu.'  Then  dnving  the  end  of  their 
the  ground,  they  would  spring  from  their 
baten  their  horses  to  the  still  quiveriuff 
Bating  tlienaselveson  the  graaa,  they  related 
and  pluiMler,  speculated  on  the  site  of  the 
IL  until  the  moon  rose,  when  they  vaulted 
Mies  and  took  the  way  of  the  desert.  The 
Itiered  with  innumerable  fires.  As  the 
Bed,  they  vanished  one  by  one,  until  the 
•  wra{»|!ed  in  darkness  and  in  silence,  only 
the  barking  of  the  Arab  dog." 


Strongly  tempted  as  we  are  to  extract  such  pas- 
sages as  these,  which  bring  before  us  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  scenery  of  Assyrian  plains,  we  must  not  forget 
the  limits  to  which  we  are  unavoidably  confined.  For 
this  reason  we  shall  not  enter  into  Mr,  Layard's  visit 
to  the  neighbouring  nomadic  tribes,  which,  however, 
abounds  with  beautiful  incidents  of  Arab  life  most 
graphically  placed  before  the  reader.  With  the 
summer  we  find  him  again  at  Nimroud,  and  eagerly 
awaiting  the  promised  firman  from  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning.   The  plain  now  wore  a  totally  different  aspect. 

**  The  heat  was  almost  intolerable.  Violent  whirl- 
winds occasionally  swept  over  the  face  of  the  country ; 
they  could  be  seen  as  they  advanced  ftrom  the  desert, 
carrying  with  them  clouds  of  sand  and  dmL  Almost 
utter  darkness  prevailed  during  their  passage,  which 
lasted  generally  about  an  hour,  and  nothing  could  resist 
their  fury.  On  returning  home  one  afternoon,  I  found 
no  traces  of  my  dwelling ;  the  tents  had  disappeared, 
and  my  furniture  was  scattered  over  the  plain.  Whtn  on 
the  mound,  my  only  secure  place  of  refuge  was  beneath 
the  fallen  lion,  where  1  oould  defy  the  fury  of  the  whirl- 
wind ;  the  Arabs  ceased  from  their  work,  and  crouched 
in  the  trenches,  almost  suffocated  and  blinded  by  the 
dense  cloud  of  fire-duat  and  sand,  which  nothing  could 
exclude.** 

It  was  in  one  of  these  hurricanes  that  an  Eugliah 
steamboat  was  sunk  in  the  Euphrates.  Meanwhile 
the  excavations  were  steadily  going  on,  and  fresli 
objects  of  interest  ahnost  daily  disiuterred.  At  length 
arrived  the  wished-for  letter.  Mr.  Layard  was  sleep- 
ing in  the  tent  of  Sheik  Abd-ur-rahman,  when  an 
Arab  messenger  awoke  him*  and  by  the  light  of  a 
small  camel-dung  fire  lie  read  the  document  which 
secured  to  the  British  nation  the  records  of  Nineveh 
and  a  ooUection  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  Assyrian 
art. 

Our  enterpnsmg  explorer  now  determined  i%  en- 
large his  field  of  operations,  and  tp  turn  his  atten-  • 
tion  to  the  great  mound  of  Kouyuiyik,  opposite 
Mosul.  Here,  too,  his  researches  were  destined  to 
be  richly  rewarded.  Chamber  after  chamber  was 
successfully  opened,  the  walls  of  which  glowed  with 
siugular  and  splendid  sculptures. 

**  The  coloure  still  adhere  to  the  sandals,  brows,  hair, 
and  eyes ;  ihe  sculptures  are  in  the  best  state  of  pre- 
servation ;  the  most  delicate  carvings  are  still  distinct ; 
and  the  outline  of  the  figures  retains  its  original  sharp- 
ness. At  every  fresh  discovery  the  Arabs  were  so 
excited>  that  they  would  strip  themselves  almost  naked, 
throw  the  handkerchief  from  their  heads,  and,  letting 
their  matted  hair  stream  in  the  wind,  rush  like  mad- 
men into  the  trenches,  and  carry  off  the  baskets  of 
earth,  shouting  at  the  same  time  the  war-cry  of  their 
tribe.-. 

Mr.  Layard  now  became  anxious  to  send  home< 
some  of  the  sculptured  slabs.  The  small  English 
steamer  on  the  Tigris  being  out  of  trim,  the  slabs 
were  first  sawed  into  convenient  pieces,  and  dragged 
by  means  of  levers  out  of  the  trenches,  then  packed 
in  felts  and  matting,  and  screwed  in  roughly-made 
cases ;  and  being  got  upon  a  raft,  fonned  of  inflated 
skins  and  beams  of  poplar  wood,  were  floated  down 
the  river  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  by  boats  to  Busrah, 
from  which  place  they  were  to  be  sent  to  England,  as 
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the  first-fruits  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  directed 
to  this  new  and  interesting  field  of  research. 

As  the  health  of  Mr.  Layard  now  required  recmit- 
ing;  he  visited  the  Tiyari  mountains,  inhabited  by  the 
Chaldean  Christians,  intending  to  return  to  Mosul  in 
September,  when  the  heats  would  have  abated.    Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  through  this 
very  pleasing  portion  of  his  volume.    His  adventures 
among  the  Nestorian  Christians  are  veiy  interesting, 
and  his  accounts  of  their  social  and  religious  condition 
highly  valuable.    More  remarkable  is  his  visit  to  the 
Yezidi,  a  people  whose  tenets  and  practices  have  been 
misrepresented  as  resembling  those  of  the  Ansyri  of 
Syria;  certain  midnight  orgies  being  falsely  ascribed 
to  them  which  have  earned  them  the  epithet  of  the 
''Extinguishers  of  Lights."    The  peculiarity  of  the 
religion  of  the  Yezidi  is  their  worship  of  the  Evil 
Principle,  whom  they  dread  and  propitiate  as  the 
most  powerful  of  subordinate  beings.    "There  is  in 
their  creed,"  says  Mr.Layard,  "a  strange  mixture  of 
Sabeanism,  Christianity  and  Mahommedanism,  with  a 
tincture  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  and  Ma- 
nichaeans."    Nothing  can  be  more  thrilling  than  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  scenes  of  their  extraordinary 
nocturnal  festival    Lideed,  his  journey  was  destined 
to  be  full  of  eveiy  sort  of  adventure.    At  Singar, 
where  the  Pasha  was  receiving  the  diiefs  of  the 
mountains,  the  people,  fearing  the  renewal  of  the 
oppressive  proceedings  of  his  predecessor,  determined 
to  resist.    A  few  troops  and  an  officer  were  sent  to 
reassure  them,  whom  Mr.  Layard  accompanied.    As 
they  entered  the  village,  they  were  received  by  a 
general  discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  two  horsemen  who 
had  pushed  in  advance  fell  dead  at  his  feet ;  and  for 
some  days  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  petty  war. 
On  his  return  to  Mosul,  letters  were  received  fipom 
Sir  S.  Canning,  with  a  small  grant  of  funds  from  the 
British  Museum;   and  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
perseverance  and  good  management  of  Mr.Layard, 
who  contrived  to  accomplish  so  much  with  means  so 
veiy  inadequate.    He  now  proceeded  to  organize  a 
regular  force,  who  encamped  at  Nimroud,  and  formed 
a  little  community  over  which  he  presided  with  an 
authority  quite  patriarchal,  reconciling  their  little 
disputes,  and  by  mingled   kindness    and   firmness 
maintaining  the   best   feeling  among  them.     The 
excavations  were  now  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  the  results  were  of  corresponding  magnitude  and 
interest.    Besides  the  numerous    ranges    of  apart- 
ments and  sculptured  tablets,  was  found  the  very 
singular  obelisk  now  in  the  British  Museum.    The 
scidptures  on  this  ornament  seemed  to  conmiemorate 
the  conquest  of  Lidia,  or  some  country  far  to  the  east 
of  Assyria,  as  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  Bactrian 
or  two-humped  camel,  the  lion,  &o.  are  represented 
upon  them;   a  very  singular  sphynx  was  also  dis- 
covered.   The  impressions  created  by  the  scene  of 
these  extraordinary  discoveries  are  well  described  in 
a  letter  by  Mr.  Longworth. 

*'  I  should  begin,"  he  says,  "  by  stating  that  they  are 
all  under  ground.    To  get  at  them,  Mr.  Layard  has  ex. 


cavated  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to  fiiteen 
feet,  where  he  has  come  to  a  building  eomposed  of  daba 
of  marble.  In  this  place,  which  forms  the  north-vest 
angle  of  the  mound,  he  has  &llen  upon  the  interior 
of  a  laxge  palace,  oonsisting  of  a  labyrinth  of  hallB, 
chambers,  and  galleries,  the  walls  of  which  are  eorered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  in  the  coneifonii 
character,  all  in  excellent  preservation.  The  upper 
part  of  the  walls,  which  was  of  brick,  painted  with 
flowers,  &c.  in  the  brightest  colours,  and  the  roob, 
which  were  of  wood,  have  &llen;  but  fragmenti  of 
them  are  strewed  about  in  every  direction.  The  time  of 
day  when  I  first  descended  into  them  happened  to  be 
towards  evening,  the  shades  of  which,  no  doubt^  added 
to  the  awe  and  mystery  of  the  surrounding  object*. 
It  was,  of  course,  with  no  little  excitement  that  I  sod- 
denly  found  myself  in  the  magnificent  abode  of  the  old 
Assvrian  kings,  where,  moreover,  it  needed  not  the 
slightest  effort  of  imagination  to  coi^ure  up  visions  of 
their  long-departed  power  and  greatness.  •  .  .  There 
they  were  in  their  Oriental  pomp  of  ricUy-embroidered 
robes  and  quainUy-artifioed  coifiure.  There  also  were 
portrayed  their  deeds  in  peace  and  war,  their  aadiences^ 
battles,  sieges,  lion-hunts,  &c.  My  mind  was  over- 
powered by  the  contemplation  of  so  many  strange 
objects ;  and  some  of  them,  the  portly  forms  of  kings 
and  viziers,  were  so  life-like,  and  carved  in  such  fine 
relief,  that  they  might  almost  be  imagined  to  be  step- 
ping firom  tiie  walls  to  question  the  rash  intnider  on 
their  privacy.  Then,  nungled  with  them  were  other 
monstrous  shapes  — the  old  Assyrian  deities^  with 
human  bodies,  long  drooping  wings,  and  the  heul  and 
beaks  of  eagles ;  or,  still  ndthlully  guarding  the  poitali 
of  the  deserted  halls,  the  colossal  forms  of  winged  lions 
and  buUs,  with  gigantic  human  ftaooA,  All  these  figoree, 
the  idols  of  a  religion  long  since  dead  and  buried  like 
themselves,  seemed  actually  in  the  twilight  to  be  rais- 
ing their  desecrated  heads  from  the  sleep  of  centnriee. 
Certainly,  the  feeling  of  awe  which  they  inspired  me 
with  must  have  been  something  akin  to  that  expe- 
rienced by  their  heathen  votaries  of  old." 

By  the  middle  of  December  a  second  cargo  of 
sculptures  was  ready  to  be  sent  to  Bagdad. 

"  On  Christmas  day,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  *<  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  raft  bearing  twenty-three  cases, 
in  one  of  which  was  the  obelisk  floating  down  the 
river.  I  watched  them  till  out  of  sight,  and  then 
galloped  into  Mosul  to  celebrate  the  festivities  of  the 
season,  with  the  few  Europeans  whom  duty  or  busineai 
had  collected  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  globe." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  an  article  an) 
idea  of  the  extent  and  results  of  the  excavatioDS, 
which  were  still  continued  as  vigorously  as  the  meam 
would  permit.  Every  step,  however,  of  their  prc^ 
gress  is  described  in  the  woric,  and  is  rendered  intel 
ligible  and  interesting  by  maps  and  wood-cuts  ii 
outline  of  the  principal  objects.  The  removal  of  th( 
heavier  objects  had  not  been  originally  contemplated 
but  Mr.  Layard  determined  to  attempt  it.  The  wingei 
bulls,  the  heaviest  of  all,  offered,  of  course,  the  mos 
serious  obstacles,  over  all  which,  however,  skill  an/ 
perseverance  obtained  the  victory.  After  all  hi 
been  arranged  for  its  removal  by  ropes,  pullies,  all 
blocks, —  j 

"The  men  being  ready,"  says  Mr. Layard,  ''and 
my  preparations  complete,  I  stationed  myself  on  i 
top  of  toe  high  bank  of  earth,  and  ordered  the  we4 
to  be  struck  out  Still,  however,  it  remained  fin 
in  its  place.  A  rope  having  been  passed  round  it, 
or  seven  men  easily  tilted  it  over.    The  thick,  ill-m 
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enble  BtKtched  with  the  stnin,  and  afanost  buried  itself 
in  tipe  .e^rth  in  irbich  it  was  coiled.  The  ropes  held 
well.  The  mass  descended  gradually,  the  Ohaldsans 
propping  it  up  finnly  with  the  beams.  It  was  a 
moment  of  great  anxiety.  The  drums  and  shrill  pipes 
of  the  Knrdush  musicians  increased  the  din  and  con- 
ibsion  caused  by  the  war-ciy  of  the  Arabs,  who  were 
half  ftantie  with  excitement.  They  had  thrown  off 
neariy  all  their  garments,  their  long  hair  floated  in  the 
wind,  and  they  indulged  in  the  wildest  postures  and 
gestieulations  as  they  clung  to  the  ropes.  The  women 
had  congregated  on  the  sides  of  the  trenches,  and  by 
their  incessant  screams,  and  by  the  ear-piercing  tahlehl, 
added  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men.  The  bull  once 
in  motion,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing.  The 
loudest  cries  I  could  produce  were  buried  in  the  heap 
of  discordant  sounds.  Neither  the  hippopotamus-hide 
whips  of  the  Cawaseee,  nor  the  bricks  and  clods  of  earth 
with  which  I  endeayoured  to  draw  attention  from  some 
of  the  most  noisy  of  the  group,  were  of  any  arail. 
Away  went  the  bull,  steady  enough  as  long  as  supported 
by  the  props  behind ;  but  as  it  came  nearer  the  rollers, 
the  beams  could  no  longer  be  used.  The  cable  and 
ropes  stretched  more  and  more.  Dry  from  the  climate, 
as  thex  ^H  the  strain  they  creaked  and  threw  oat  dust. 
Water  was  thrown  over  them,  but  in  yain,  for  they  all 
broke  together  when  the  sculpture  was  within  five  feet 
of  the  rollers.  The  bull  was  precipitated  to  the  ground. 
Those  who  held  the  ropes,  thus  suddenly  released, 
followed  its  example,  ana  were  rolling  one  oyer  the 
other  in  the  dust  A  sudden  silence  succeeded  to  the 
clamour.  I  rushed  into  the  trenches,  prepared  to  find 
the  bull  in  many  pieces.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  my  satisfaction  when  I  saw  it  lying  precisely 
where  I  had  wished  to  place  it,  and  uniiyured  !  The 
Arabs  no  sooner  got  on  their  legs  again,  than,  seeing 
the  result  of  the  accident,  they  darted  out  of  the 
trenches,  and  seizing  by  the  hands  the  women  who  were 
looking  on,  formed  a  large  circle,  and  yelling  the  war- 
cry,  commenced  a  most  mad  dance.  The  musicians 
exerted  themselyes  to  the  utmost,  but  their  music  was 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  dancers."* 

After  an  infinity  of  trouble,  the  boll  and  other 
sculptures  were  deposited  upon  the  raft,  and  fioated 
slowly  down  the  stream. 

"  Aiier  adorning  the  palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
the  objects  of  the  wonder  and,  may-be,  worship  of 
thousands,  they  had  been  buried  uiJcnown  centuries 
beneath  a  soil  trodden  by  Persians  under  Cyrus,  by 
Oreeks  under  Alexander,  and  by  Arabs  under  the 
ilxvt  descendants  of  their  prophets.  They  were  now  to 
Tiait  India,  to  cross  the  most  distant  seas  of  a  southern 
bemtq>here,  and  to  be  finally  placed  in  a  British 
museum.  Who  can  venture  to  foretell  how  their 
stnnge  career  may  end  T 

Mr.  Layard's  labours  at  length  drew  to  a  close, 
the  fands  granted  to  him  being  exhausted.  It  is  a 
most  gratifying  fact,  and  highly  honourable  to  him- 
self, that  he  appears  to  have  been  entirely  successful 
in  stimalating  the  activity  and  conciliating  the  good 
win  of  his  Arabs.  Before  leaving  the  scene  of  their 
mutual  labours,  he  tells  us  that  he  gave  them  a 
parting  feast,  m  which  occasion  Sheik  Khelaf,  "a 
reiy  worthy  man,"  was  spokesman  for  the  rest 
of  his  fellow-labonrers. 

'"They  had  lived,*  he  said,  'under  my  shadow,  and, 
Qod  be  praised,  no  one  had  cause  to  complain.  Now 
that  I  was  leaving,  thev  should  leave  also,  and  seek  the 
distant  banks  of  Uie  Khabour,  where  at  least  they  would 
be  hr  from  the  authorities,  and  be  able  to  ei^joy  the 
little  they  had  saved.    All  they  wanted  was  each  man 
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a  "  tesker^,"  or  note  to  certify  that  they  had  been  in  my 
service.  This  would  not  only  be  some  protection  to 
them,  but  they  would  show  my  writing  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  would  tell  them  of  the  days  Uiey  had  passed 
at  Nimroud.' " 

We  have  been  so  carried  away  by  the  narrative 
part  of  Mr.  Layard's  volumes,  and  have  indulged  in 
such  frequent  quotations,  that  we  have  room  but  for 
a  very  brief  glance  at  what  is  nevertheless  the  most 
important  portion  of  them — bis  dissertation  upon  the 
antiquity  of  the  monuments  he  has  brought  to  ligbt, 
the  people  by  whom  they  were  built,  their  place  in 
history,  their  connexion  with  other  nations,  their 
religion,'  arts,  and  manners.  On  all  these  points,  he 
says,  we  are  as  yet  confessedly  without  adequat-e 
means  to  pronounce  very  confidently :  the  'field  of 
research  has  but  been  partially  opened ;  other  unex- 
plored monuments  exist ;  nor  have  there  as  yet  been 
discovered  any  tombs,  which  have  proved  so  important 
a  mine  of  research  for  the  investigators  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  Mr.  Layard  is  of  opinion  that  no  portion 
of  the  monuments,  which  are  of  different  dates,  can 
bfe  later  than  the  Persian  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
while  for  the  more  ancient  he  claims,  upon  various 
grounds,  a  far  higher  antiquity. 

'*  There  is  no  reason,"  he  observes,  "  why  we  should 
not  assign  to  Assyria  the  same  remote  antiquity  we 
claim  for  Egypt  The  monuments  of  Egypt  prove  that 
she  did  not  stand  alone  in  civilization  and  power.  At 
the  earliest  period"  (and  this  ailment  appears  to  us 
conclusive)  "we  find  her  contending  with  enemies 
already  nearly,  if  not  fully,  as  powerful  as  herself,  and 
amongst  the  spoil  from  Asia,  and  the  articles  qf  tribute 
brought  by  subdued  nations  from  the  north-east,  are 
vases  as  degant  in  shape,  stuffs  as  rich  in  texture,  and 
chariots  as  well  adapted  to  war,  as  her  own. 

It  is  even  believed  that  the  name  of  Nineveh  occurs 
on  a  monument  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  about 
1490  years  before  Christ. 

There  are  curious  traces  brought  forward  in  these 
volumes  of  relations  between  the  two  countries  at 
some  remote  period;  and  doubtless,  as  the  monu- 
ments are  more  explored,  and  others  are  discovered, 
and  the  cuneiform  character  more  fully  understood, 
much  new  and  important  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  history  of  early  civilization,  and  the  connexion 
between  different  Asiatic  nations,  with  their  influence 
upon  the  western  world, 

Mr.  Layard  has  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of 
Nimroud  with  Nineveh,  which,  like  Thebes,  was 
gradually  formed,  succeeding  monarchs  adding  to  the 
original  building  other  groups  of  palaces  and  temples, 
till  the  city  attained  the  immense  size — sixty  miles  in 
circuit,  or  three  days*  journey— mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Jonah,  who  visited  it  at  the  period  when,  as  he 
thinks,  it  acquired  its  greatest  extent,  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  of  his  second  supposed  dynasty ;  that  is,  of 
the  kings  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  palaces  of 
Nineveh  bear  evident  traces  of  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire. 

'•Their  interior,*'  says  Mr. Layard— (we  must  find 
place  fot  this  concluding  and  gorseous  picture)— "was 
as  magnificent  as  imposing.  I  have  led  the  reader 
through  its  ruins,  and  he  may  judge  of  the  impression 
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its  halls  were  calculated  to  make  npon  the  stranger  who 
in  the  days  of  old  entered  for  the  first  time  the  abode 
of  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  was  ushered  in  through  the 
portals  guarded  by  tlie  colossal  lions,  or  bulls,  of  white 
aUbaster.  In  the  first  hall  he  found  himself  surrounded 
by  the  sculptured  records  of  the  empire.  Bathes, 
sieges,  triumphs,  the  exploits  of  the  chase,  were  por- 
trayed on  the  walls,  sculptured  in  alabaster,  and  painted 
in  gorgeous  colours.  Under  each  pictore  were  engraved, 
in  colours  filled  up  with  bright  copper,  inscriptions 
describing  the  scenes  represented.  Above  the  sculp- 
tures were  painted  other  events — ^the  king,  attended  by 
his  eunuchs  and  warriors,  receiving  his  prisoners,  enter- 
ing into  alliances  with  other  monarohs,  or  performing 
some  sacred  duty.  These  representations  were  enclosed 
in  :coloured  borders,  of  elaborate  and  elegant  design. 
The  emblematic  tree,  winged  bulls,  and  monstrous 
animals,  were  conspicuous  amongst  the  ornaments.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  the  colossal  figure  of  the 
kin^  m  adoration  before  the  supreme  Deity,  or  re- 
ceiving from  his  eunuch  the  holy  cup.  He  was  attended 
by  warriors  bearing  his  arms,  and  by  the  priests  or 
presiding  divinities.  His  robes,  and  those  of  his  fbl- 
loweiv,  were  adorned  with  groups  of  fignresy  animals, 
and  flowers,  all  painted  with  brilliant  colours.  The 
stranger  trod  upon  alabaster  slabs,  each  bearing  an 
inscription,  recording  the  titles,  genealogy,  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  groat  king.  Several  doorways,  formed  by 
gigantic  winged  lions  or  bulls,  or  by  the  figures  of 
guardian  deities,  led  into  other  MMurtments,  whidi 
again  opened  into  more  distant  haUsT  ....  The 
ceilings  above  him  were  divided  into  square  compart- 
ments, painted  with  flowers,  or  with  the  figures  of 
animals.  Some  were  inlaid  with  ivory,  each  compart- 
ment being  surrounded  by  elegant  borders  and  mould- 
ings. The  beams,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  chambers, 
may  have  been  gilded,  and  even  plated,  with  gold  and 
diver;  and  the  rarest  woods,  in  which  the  cedar  was 
conspicuous,  were  used  for  the  wood-work.  Square 
openingB  in  the  ceilings  of  the  chambers  admitted  the 
light  of  day.  A  pleasing  shadow  was  thrown  over  the 
sculptured  walls,  and  gave  a  majestic  expression  to  the 
huttAn  features  of  the  colossal  forms  whidi  guarded 
tiie  entrances.  Through  these  apertures  was  seen  the 
light  blue  of  an  eastern  sky,  enclosed  in  a  frame  on 
which  were  painted,  in  vivid  colours,  the  winged  circle, 
in  the  midst  of  elegant  omaments  and  the  graceful 
forms  of  ideal  animals.  These  edifices^  as  it  has  been 
shown,  were  great  national  monuments,  upon  the  walls 
of  which  were  represented  in  sculpture,  or  inscribed  in 
alphabetic  characters,  the  chronicles  of  the  empire.  He 
who  entered  them  might  thus  read  the  history,  and 
learn  the  glory  and  triumphs  of  the  nation.  They 
served  at  the  same  time  to  bring  continually  to  the 
remembrance  of  those  who  assembled  within  them  on 
festive  occasions,  or  for  the  celebration  of  religions 
ceremonies,  the  deeds  of  their  .ancestors,  and  the  power 
and  majesty  of  their  gods." 

Sudi  was  the  magnificence  of  ancient  Nrncreh 
But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conchision.  Profotmdly 
interesting  are  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Layard,  from  the 
means  already  at  his  disposal,  as  to  the  reKgion,  the 
manners  and  enstoms  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  con- 
eeming  which  we  were  but  yesterday  eompletely 
ignorant.  History,  as  he  observes,  may  have  foiled 
to  dironide  the  deeds  of  a  nation  which  could  main- 
tain its  sway  over  the  largest  portion  of  the  then 
civ3ized  world,  and  traditions  in  which  their  remem- 
brance was  preserved  may  have  perished  befwe 
history  was  ready  to  receive  them  ;  hut  the  records  of 
the  people  themelvet  have  remained,  and  are  now  befbre 
lis,    "I  shall  be  well  satisfied,"  he  cwMsIudeSj  "if  I 


have  suooeeded  ib  an  attempt  to  add  a  page  to  the 
histoiy  of  mankind,  by  restoring  a  part  of  the  lost 
annals  of  Assyria."  And  how  far  soever  sncoeednig 
discoverers  and  inquirers  may  carry  their  investiga- 
tions, to  Mr.  Layard  we  muat  adjudge  ike  palm  of 
having  flrst  laid  open  thp  subject,  of  having  obtained 
for  his  ootmtry  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities, 
and  of  recording  their  acquisition  in  a  volume  which 
will  take  its  pbice  among  the  best  works  of  tnvd  in 
our  literature. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS 
CAMPBELL.* 

Wb  left  our  poet  amosmg  his  still  jnvoiile  mind 
by  the  voluntarily  undertaken  task  of  teaching  Qreek 
to  a  family  of  happy  young  ladies,  and  we  promised  to 
introduce  him  as  a  oompulsory  teacher  of  a  sctenoe 
not  at  all  to  his  mind, — ^that  of  fencing.  Let  ns  hear 
him  at  a  party  at  Dr.  Beattie's,  at  which  were  several 
military  men ;  the  subject  turned  upon  duelling. 
One  of  the  officers  mentioned  an  instanoe  in  vhidi 
both  parties  were  killed. 

" '  Served  them  right,"  said  CampbeU.  '^Kow  I  will 
tell  you  something  much  better,— an  instance  in  wluch 
neither  party  was  killed.  On  my  way  to  Paris,  in  1814, 
I  spent  a  few  days  at  Rouen.  Things  were  still  in  a 
very  unsettled  state,  national  animosities  ran  high;  but, 
thanks  to  my  CampbeU  complexion,  I  was  not  taken  for 
an  Rnglishman  ;  and,  as  I  spoke  little,  I  heard  a  great 
deal  among  the  disbanded  military,  unsuspected  of  par- 
tiality to  the  perfidious  Angleterre.'  He  then  described, 
with  his  dry  humour,  the  characters  that  frequented 
the  caf6s  and  table  d'hote,  and  continued,  — '  One 
evening  we  all  met  as  usual  at  the  supper  table,  with 
a  reii^orcement  of  two  fierce -looking  moustaches, 
very  hungry,  and  very  angry.  The  questions  of  the  day 
were  taken  op  one  after  another,  and  summarily  dis- 
posed of.  The  events  of  the  last  campaign  were  criti- 
cised with  great  acrimony ;  persons,  facts,  and  achieve- 
ments were  censured  and  distorted  summarily;  and 
even  that  admirable  thing,  English  gold,  was  tiniiM  as 
the  basest  of  metala.  It  wasmudi  respected,  nevertheless, 
by  every  person  at  the  hotel.  Fearing  no  eontradictien, 
each  spc^LC  in  his  turn,  and  pronounced  vehement  phi- 
lippics on  the  government  of  England ;  but  I  most  do 
than  the  justice  to  say,  they  allowed  her  army  to  be 
seeond  only  to  their  own.  All  this  time,'  continaed  the 
poet,  '  I  was  an  assenting  party  to  this  tirade,  but  at 
lei^th,  as  1  did  not  jdn  in  the  applause  which  ibUoved 
the  speakers,  my  silence,  I  saw,  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  The  truth  was,  I  wanted  to  get  on  to 
Psnsr  I  had  no  mind  to  come  into  eoU&ioa  with 
men  whom  mortified  pride  had  rendered  despeiaU. 
Bat  this  was  impossible.  Piqued  at  my  aiknce,  one  of 
the  moustaches,  determined  to  have  my  concurrence, 
bawled  out, "  N'est-ce  pas  vrai.  Monsieur  ?"  I  looked  him 
steadily  in  the  &ee,  and,  with  all  the  coelntsa  I  eo^ 
aiwnin,  answered,  "Hen,  Monsleu;  ee  n'est  paa  viai  V 
(I  think  I  naay  have  said  something  about  "menaonge," 
but  no  matter.)  Kever  was  orator  taKen  more  aback-'^ras 
vrai  7*  He  trembled  with  rage,  increased,  no  doubt,  by 
the  discovery  of  my  Anglo-French  prenunciatMa :  every 
eye  was  upon  me.  Here  was  a  pretty  ^  fior  a  poet ! 
Like  the  man  in  the  j^lay,  I  felt  all  the  while  as  if  a  cold 
iron  skewer  were  passmg  through  my  liver.  I  had  fiUlcn 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  never  was  general  more  puzzled 
to  devise  a  retreat  As  I  said  sothiag  more,  ^e  fdbw 
became  infuriated,  and,  stepping  up  to  me,  said,  with  a  me- 

(1)  Goo^ilBd  fro«  p.  25a,  loL  viU. 
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mOngmt, "UtauAem^qrxi ^ies-Tmu V  Haogp ihefeUoir  I 
I  ooold  kaye  seen  his  head  under  his  iather^B  gaillotine 
when  he  asked  the  qnestion.  "  Qui  fites-TousI  dis  je," 
he  repeated,  with  a  swaggering  emphasiB.  And  now  came 
my  tuna.  I  gtarted  to  my  feet,  plaeed  my  back  to  the 
wall,  draw  np  my  sleeTea,  thna,  made  a  atep  and  a  etamp 
in  adranoe,  and,  miiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the 
look  to  both,  "Monaieur,"  I  replied,  "je  sois  maltre 
d'escrime, — li  Totre  Berrice."  ^en,  drawing  myeelf  up 
with  aU  my  natural  diffnity/  (and  he  aeted  ^e  scene,)  *l 
maintained  a  look  of  defianoe.  But,  thank  heaven  1  the 
fellow,  Btmck,  no  dpubt,  by  my  gladiator  look,  took  me 
at  my  word,  and  drew  back,  and,  aa  Bouen  was  becoming 
too  hot  for  a  poetical  ftncing-master,  I  packed  up  my 
foils,  started  instantly,  and  reached  Paris  in  a  sonnd 
dun.'  All  this  the  poet  acted  with  a  diy  hnmonr  pecu- 
liarly his  own;  concluding,  with  affected  triumph, — 
'  Yon  see  how  a  man  of  genius  oan  get  out  of  a  scrape. 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  salata^  lesson  to  you  guardsmen.  It 
was  the  most  sanguinary  affair  I  was  ever  engaged  in.* " 

To  this  anecdote  we  are  enabled  to  add  another,  as 
a  contrast ;  idiere  Campbell's  name  acted  as  a  talis- 
man of  peace.  A  friend  of  the  wiiter't,  an  intimate 
friend  also  of  the  poet's,  had  occasion  to  yisit  Paris 
one  Tery  serere  winter.  Li  passing  through  London 
he  had  enjoyed  Mr.  Campbell's  hospitality,  in  Scotland 
Yard.  When  he  reached  Paris,  odd  and  hungry,  he 
was  directed  to  a  hotel,  where  he  found  a  large 
party,  who  had  just  quitted  the  table  d'hote  and  were 
^joying  themselves  round  a  blazing  wood  fire.  Having 
had  his  immediate  wants  supplied,  our  Mend  at- 
tempted to  obtain  some  share  of  the  warmth ;  but  this 
his  nei^bours,  consisting  of  a  motley  group  of  various 
nations,  including  two  Englishmen,  seemed  by  no 
means  disposed  to  facilitate,  and  he  was  left;  on  the 
outside  of  the  circle.  Li  a  short  time  one  of  the 
Englishmen  rose,  and,  with  mudi  animation,  recited 
**  Hohenfinden."  Now  is  my  time,  thought  our  friend, 
and,  starting  up,  he  exclaimed,  ''Let  me  nearer 
the  iSre !  I  dined  with  Tom  Campbell  three  days  ago." 

Li  a  moment  he  was  surrounded;  every  one, 
foreigners  and  all,  shaking  hands  with  him,  and  crying 
out  "How  is  he?"  "How  does  the  good  fellow 
wear?"    "God  Mess  him!'*  &c. 

Not  one  of  that  company  had  ever  seen  the  poet ; 
but  by  eveiy  one  had  ius  works  been  read,  or  his  fame 
had  extended  to  them.  Campbell  was  much  gratified 
on  this  anecdote  being  related  to  him. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Sydenham, 

"  The  gntmmt  spot  in  memory't  Jtuitef" 

as  our  poet  termed  it,  but  where  even  clouds  began, 
from  the  time  we  spoke  of  him  there  last,  to  obscure 
his  happiness.  The  first  of  these  was  the  death 
of  his  youngest  boy,  Alison.  His  letters  on  this 
event  are  hewt-rending.  "  I  had  a  kind  little  hand  in 
each  of  mine,"  he  says,  "  now  I  have  it  only  in  one." 

We  cannot  approve  the  extremity  of  grief  he  showed 
on  this  and  similar  occasions.  It  was  a  defect  in  his 
dnracter ;  but  one  easily  pardoned. 

The  next  blow  that  struck  his  happiness  was,  indeed, 
a  severe  one,  and  more  difficult  to  be  borne.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  bid  ddest  and  now  only  son  was  disco- 
vered to  be  incapable  of  continuing  his  studies.  To  this 
melancholy  subject  there  is  a  constant  allusion,  often 


I 


in  terms  of  the  deepest  pathos,  throughout  all  his 
subsequent  correspondence.  But  it  were  painful,  even 
had  we  space,  to  follow  him  through  those.  One 
very  afiEecting  iiiddent  on  this  subject  took  place  after 
a  still  further  bereavement  had  befallen  him,  for  which 
we  must  make  room.  It  is  thus  told  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Buckley  Williams  i*— 

"'An  hour  before  dinner,  while  we  took  a  walk  toge- 
ther, he  asked  me  many  questions  about  Wales,  Welsh 
literature,  character  of  the  people,  &c.,  observing  that  he 
had  long  intended  to  visit  the  principality.  "  You  have 
told  me,"  said  he,  "  about  the  early  bards,  heroes,  and 
examples  of  heroism  in  the  old  Britons ;  can  you  give 
me  some  anecdote  of  a  modem  Welshman — of  the 
peasant^,  fc/t  instance  1"  After  a  little  consideration 
I  told  him  tiie  following, — an  incident  that  occurred  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  In  Towvn  in  Merion- 
ethshire dwelt  Griffith  Owen,  a  very  humble  individual, 
but  an  excellent  periormer  on  the  triple-etringed,  or  old 
Welsh  harp.  He  was  respected  by  every  one,  and  had 
seen  more  than  eighty  winters ;  but  sorrow  was  in  store 
for  him.  The  partner  of  his  long  life  was  seized  with 
mortal  illness,  and  within  a  few  days  carried  to  the 
grave.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  Owen's  grief. 
His  son  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and,  very  shortly  after, 
became  a  raving  maniac : — Now  in.Wales,  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recording 
their  private  feelings,  matters  of  history,  or  events  of  any 
kind,  by  what  ihej  cfdl  triads,  or  using  tiie  number  three ; 
and  thisWill  explain  what  follows,  very  Ute  one  clear, 
cold,  frosty  niriiit,  a  gentleman  was  crossing  Towyn 
Heath,  where  there  is  a  beautiful,  romantic  sea-shore, 
with  a  natural  terrace  extending  for  miles.  He  saw 
before  him  seme  olgect  moving,  and,  on  coming  nearer, 
heard  a  low  groan ;  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  there 
stood,  totterinir  with  age,  the  venerable  figure  of  Griffith 
Owen.  He  was  leaning  upon  his  stafi",  his  plaid  hanging 
loose  about  him,  his  white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind. 
**  Griffith,*'  said  ^e  gentleman,  "  what  can  have  brought 
vou  at  su^  aa  hour  to  this  drear  place]"  The  old  man 
instinctive^  replied  in  a  Welsh  tnad, 

"  My  wife  is  dead,  my  sen  i»  nud,  my  harp  b  uiutnuig." 

"' In  an  instant  the  words  shot  through  Campbeirs 
heart  It  came  home  to  him  like  an  electric  shock.  He 
could  not,  he  sai^ disguise  his  "weakness  f  but  what  I 
venture  to  ctdl,  his  pure  nature — ^he  cried  like  a  child  ! 
I  was  at  the  moment  totally  ignorant  of  the  circum- 
stances which  so  deq>ly  afiTected  him.  He  told  me  these 
words  were  the  literal  expression  of  his  own  sad  fate.'"— 
Yol.  iii.  p.  409. 

The  next  blow  was  irreparable, — ^thc  death  of  his 
Matilda.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1828,  he  begins  a 
letter  to  his  friend  William  Qfcy  with  the  expressive 
wordsj  "  I  am  alone." 

Campbell  never  entirely  recovered  his  proper  tone 
of  character  after  the  death  of  his  vrife.  He  had  no 
one  close  at  hand  to  cheer  him  inliis  fits  of  despond- 
ency, and  it  may  be  feared  that  the  means  he  took 
to  relieve  his  mind  were  not  always  the  wisest, 
although  we  know  that  the  stories  circulated  of  his 
intemperate  haWts  were  very  great  exaggerations,  as 
indeed  they  were  likely  to  be,  of  a  man  of  his  eminence 
and  ^frank  character.  On  this  subject  see  how  the 
poet  expresses  his  own  feelings  in  Vol.  iii.  p.  408. 

Ere  this  time  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire 
the  friendship  of  his  biographer  Dr.  William  Beattic, 
who,  after  having  been  physician  to  William  IV.  now 
occupied  as  his  country  bouse  a  beautiful  villa  ai  Hamp- 
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stead.  To  Eose  villa  the  poet  retired  whenever  he  felt 
worn  out  by  anxiety  or  exertion.  A  room  was  fitted  np 
called  the  Poet*8Ward,and  here,gnided  by  the  oonnsels 
of  his  physician  and  friend,  and  soothed  by  the  gentle 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Beattie  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Roylance 
Child,  he  speedily  recovered  his  energies,  and  came  ont 
into  the  world  again,  not  so  gay  or  poetical,  perhaps, 
but  still  the  man  of  genius  and  the  energetic  friend  of 
humanity.  What  poet  ever  did  so  much  practical 
and  tangible  good  as  the  founder  of  the  London 
University?  What  poet  ever  did  more  for  an 
oppressed  nation  than  Campbell  did  for  the  Poles? 
His  private  charities  seem  to  have  been  unbounded, 
often  more  than  his  means  warranted.  See  the  story 
of  the  Scotch  Policeman,  at  Vol.  ill  p.  395.  At  Eose 
villa  Campbell  exacted  from  Dr.  Beattie  the  promise 
that  he  would  attend  him  in  his  last  moments,  and  that 
he  would  write  his  life.  How  worthily  he  fulfilled 
the  former  promise,  the  affecting  narrative  in  the  third 
volume,  "The  Closing  Scene,"  fuDy  shows. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  subject  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pected we  should  not  altogether  pass  over,  namely, 
the  religious  opinions  of  a  man  so  endowed  with  the 
highest  moral  sensibilities.  His  father  appears,  in  his 
earliest  years,  to  have  inculcated  upon  him  religious 
truth  as  professed  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  impression  made  was  deep ;  the  society 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Alison  was  likely 
enough  to  confirm  such  early  impressions.  But  yet  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  escaped  that  scepticism  to  which 
inquiring  minds  are  prone.  Dr.  Beattie  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  mental  struggles  on  this 
subject  in  the  early  part  of  his  history. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  closing  scene,  that  he  died 
as  a  sincere  Christian  ought  to  do  :«- 

**June  \Wi. — By  his  desire,  I  again  read  the  prayers 
for  the  sick,  followed  by  various  texts  of  Scripture,  to 
which  he  listened  with  deep  attention,  suppressing  as 
much  as  he  could  the  sound  of  his  own  breathing,  which 
had  become  almost  laborious.  At  the  conclusion,  he 
said,  *  It  is  very  soothing.'  At  another  time  I  read  to 
him  passages  from  the  Epistles  and  Qo^>el8 ;  directing 
his  attention,  as  well  as  I  oould,  to  the  comforting  as- 
surance they  contained  of  the  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light  by  the  Saviour.  When  this  was  done, 
I  asked  him,  '  Do  you  believe  all  this  1 '  *  Oh,  yes,'  he 
replied,  with  emphasif  '  I  do.*  His  manner  all  this 
time  was  deeply  solemn  and  affecting.  When  I  began 
to  read  the  prayers,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  head,  took 
off  his  night-cap,  then,  clasping  his  hands  across  his 
chest,  he  seemed  to  n^Uize  all  the  feeling  of  his  own 
triumphant  lines : — 

"  *  This  spirit  shall  return  to  him 

Who  gave  its  heavenly  spark : 
Tet  think  not,  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  aH  dark ! 
Ko !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  b^uns  of  thine. 

By  him  recalled  to  breath. 
Who  captive  led  captivity. 
Who  robbed  the  grave  of  victory. 

And  took  the  sting  from  death  T" 

To  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Beattie  has  discharged 
his  second  promise  let  these  three  volumes  of  admira- 


ble biography  bear  witness.  Thomas  Campbdl  died 
at  Boulogne  on  the  15th  of  June,  1844,  aged  67,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  July  23,  being 
attended  to  the  tomb  by  many  of  the  highest  of 
England's  talent  and  aristocracy  and  a  crowd  of  all 
ranks.  We  have  dwelt  exclusively  on  the  private  life 
of  Campbell,  because  it  was  little  known  to  the 
public,  uid  often  much  misrepresented.  We  never 
dreamt  of  criticising  his  works,  and  had  none  oUier 
than  Francis  Jeffrey  criticised  them,  it  were  vain  and 
presumptuous  to  renew  the  task. 

We  single  out  two  points  in  his  character  which 
may  serve  for  meditation  and  enjoyment. 

HIS  LOVE  OF  CHILDBEK. 

Campbell's  excessive  love  of  children  and  yonng 
persons,  is  a  most  amiable  trait  in  his  character, 
although  sometimes  his  mode  of  manifesting  it  may 
be  i^t  to  raise  a  smile,  were  not  any  such  smile  sup- 
pressed by  the  thought  that  the  exuberance  of  his 
affectionate  heart  oould  only  in  this  way  find  vent 
after  the  sad  bereavements  he  had  suffered  in  his  own 
family. 

His  advertisement  regarding  the  child  he  met  in  the 
park  involved  him  in  some  ludicrous  adventures. 

But  the  following  lines  deserve  to  be  remembered : — 

TO  THE  INFANT  SON  OF  H&.  AND  KES.  6. 

"  Sweet  bud  of  life !  thy  future  doom 

Is  present  to  my  eyes. 
And  joyously  I  see  Uiee  bloom 

In  fortune's  fairest  skies. 
One  day  that  breast,  scarce  conscious  now. 

Shall  bum  with  patriot  flame, 
And,  fhiught  with  love,  that  little  brow 

Shall  wear  the  wreath  of  fame. 
When  I  am  dead,  dear  boy  I  thoult  take 

These  lines  to  thy  regard. 
Imprint  them  on  thy  heart,  and  make 

A  prophet  of  the  bard." 

And  these  verses  are  a  pleasant  specimen  of  play- 
fulness. 


TO  A  TOUNO  LADI  WITH  A  FBE8ENT  OF  A  BOOK. 

'*  Go,  simple  book  of  ballads,  go. 
From  Eaton  street  in  Pimlico ; 
It  is  a  gift  my  love  to  show,  ; 
ToMiuy. 
**  And  more  its  value  to  increase, 
I  swear  by  all  the  gads  of  Qrecco, 
It  cost  a  seven-shilling  piece. 
My  Maiy. 
"  But  what  is  gold,  so  bright  that  looks. 
Or  all  the  coins  of  misers'  nookp. 
Compared  to  be  in  thy  good  books. 
My  Mary. 
**  Now  witness  earth,  and  skies,  and  main. 
The  book  to  thee  ^11  appertain ; 
I'll  never  ask  it  back  again, 

My  Maiy. 
''  I  ask  not  twenty  hundred  kisses, 
Kor  smile,  tiie  lover's  heart  that  blesses, 
As  poets  ask  from  other  misses^ 
MyMaiy. 
"  I  ask,  that,  till  the  day  yon  die, 
Youll  never  pull  my  wig  awry. 
Nor  ever  quiz  my  poetrye, 

My  Maiy."— VoL  ill.  p.  27^. 
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HIS  LOVE  OP  FAMB, 

From  the  history  of  his  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
fiune  a  moral  may  be  drawn. 
In  the  death-bed  scene  his  biographer  tells  us,— 

.T,^®  5^^«  frequently,  if  led  to  it,  of  his  feelings 
wliije  writing  his  poems.  When  he  wrote  '  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope,  fune,  he  said,  was  every  thing  in  the  world  to 
mm :  if  any  one  had  foretold  to  him  then  how  indif- 
ferent he  would  be  now  to  fame  and  public  opinion,  he 
would  have  scouted  the  idea :  but,  nevertheless,  he  finds 
It  80  now.  He  said,  he  hoped  he  reaUy  did  feel,  with 
r^Md  to  his  posthumous  fame,  that  he  left  it,  as  well 
as  all  else  about  himself,  to  the  mercy  of  God:— *I 
wiieve,  when  I  am  gone,  justice  will  be  done  to  me  in 
^  way—that  I  was  a  pure  writer.  It  is  an  inexpres- 
sible comfort,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  be  able  to  look  Wk 
and  feel  that  I  have  not  written  one  line  against  reliirion 
or  virtue.'  *  -^  © 

Another  time,  speaking  of  the  insignificance  which, 
in  one  sense,  posthumous  fame  must  have,  he  said— 

*  When  I  think  of  the  existence  which  shall  commence 
when  the  stone  is  Uud  above  my  head -when  I  think  of 
the  momentous  realities  of  that  time,  and  of  the  awful- 
ness  of  the  account  I  shall  have  to  give  of  myself,  how 
ooji  hteraiy  fiune  appear  to  me  but  as  nothing.  Who  will 
Unnk  of  it  then  1  if  at  death  we  enter  on  a  new  state 
for  eternity,  of  what  interest  beyond  his  present  life 
ejnaman'sUteraiyfiunebetohiml  Of  none,  when  he 
thinks  most  solemnly  about  it" 

Campbell  himself  says  of  an  <Ad  literal  gentleman 
who  had  published  a  querulous  autobiography  of 
himself^ — 

"  At  his  years,  if  he  has  not  religion  enough  to  be 
thinking  of  a  better  immortality  than  that  of  his 
wntingB^  he  should  at  least  have  the  philosophy  to  esti- 
mate the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  among  these,  'the 
babble  imutation,'  at  their  proper  value. 

**  Lord  help  us  1  if  one  had  the  brains  of  Newton  and 
Napoleon  minced  into  his  own  individual  celebritv, 
what  would  it  be  worth  to  him  in  a  few  yearsi  Why— 
tfafti  a  idaeter-image  of  his  dead  skuU  would  be  carried 
about  on  the  head  of  some  Italian  boy,  vending  it  in 
e»paiiy  with  <»ts  and  mandarins,  all  wagging  their 

The  following  passages  take  a  more  amusini?  view 
oc  the  subject : — _ 

THE  POBT  AND  THE  KISSIONABT. 

''Wbea  complimented  upon  his  poetical  fimie, 
Gampbell  generally  met  the  speaker  with  some  ludi- 
erooe  deduction;  some  mortif^ng  drawback  from  the 
leadjr  money  reputation  for  which  his  friends  gave  him 
credit:  *Tes,  it  was  veiy  humiliating.  Calling  at  an 
o«oe  in  Holbom  for  some  information  I  was  in  want 
0^  the  mistren  of  the  house,  a  sensible,  well-informed 
woman,  invited  me  to  take  a  seat  in  the  parlour;  "her 
hoshand  would  be  at  home  instantly,  but  if  I  was  in  a 
hany,  she  would  tiy  to  give  me  the  information  re- 
qutred."  Wdl,  I  was  in  a  huny,  as  usual,  thanked  her 
Boch,  received  the  information,  and  was  just  wishing 
her  good  morning,  when  she  hesitatingly  asked,  if  I 
would  kindly  put  my  name  to  a  charity  subscription 
11^  "  By  aU  means,"  and,  putting  on  my  glasses,  I  wrote 
•T.CSunpbdl,"  and  returned  it  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  done  something  handsome.  '*  Bless  me,**  said 
riMin  awhisper,  looking  at  the  name,  "this must  be  the 
great  Hr.  Gampbell  1  excuse  me,  sir :  but  may  I  just  be 
so  bold  as  to  ask  if  you  be  the  celebrated  gentleman  of 


J  that  name  T  "  Why,  really,  ma'am,  no,"— ("  yes,"  said  my 
I  vanity) — "  my  name  is,  just  as  you  see,  T.  Campbell," 
makinjg  her  at  the  same  time  a  handsome  boo,    **  Mr. 
Campbell  T  she  said  advancing  a  step,  "very  proud  and 
happy  to  be  honoured  with  this  unexpected  call    My 
husband  is  only  gone  to  'change,  and  will  be  so  happy 
to  thank  you  for  the  great  pleasure  we  have  had  in 
reading  your   most   interesting   work — ^pray   take   a 
chair."    "  This  is  a  most  sensible  woman,"  thought  1, 
"and  I  dare  say  her  husband  is  a  man  of  great  taste  and 
penetration."     "  Madam,"  said  I,  "  1  am  much  flattered 
by  so  fair  a  compliment," — ^laying  the  emphasis  on  "  fair." 
" I  will  wait  with  much  pleasure;  but  in  the  mean  time. 
I  think  I  foigot  to  pay  my  subscription."   She  tendered 
me  the  book,  and  I  put  .down  just  double  what  I  in- 
tended. When  had  I  ever  so  faxt  an  excuse  for  liberality  1 
"  Indeed,"  resumed  the  lady,  smiling,  "  I  consider  this 
a  most  gratifying  incident ;  but  here  comes  my  husband* 
"John,  dear,  this  is  the  celebrated  Mr.  Campbell  1" 
"  Indeed  I"    I  repeated  my  boo,  and  in  two  or  three 
minutes  we  were  as  intimate  as   any  three   people 
could  be.    "Mr.  Campbell,"  said  the  worthy  husband, 
"  I  feel   greatly  honoured    by  this  visit,    accidental 
though  it  be  !"    "  Why,  I  am  often  walking  this  way," 
said  I, "  and  will  drop  in  now  and  then,  just  to  say  how 
d'ye  do."    "Delighted,  Mr.  Campbell,  delighted  I  your 
work  is  such  a  fovourite  with  my  wife  there,  only  last 
night  we  sat  up  till  one  o'clock,  reading  it"  "  Veiy  kind 
indeed ;  very.    Have  you  the  new  edition  T    "No,  Mr. 
Campbell,  ours  is   the  first !"    What !    thinks  I  to 
myself,  forty  years  ago ;  this  is  gratifying,  quite  an 
heirloom  in  the  family.    "  Oh,  Mr.  Campbell,"  said  the 
lady,  "what  dangers— what — ^what— you   must   have 
suffered  }    Do  you  think  vou  will  ever  {make  christians 
of  them  horrid  Cannibals  f  "  No  doubt  of  that,  my  dear," 
said  the  husband  triumphantly,  "  only  look  what  Mr. 
Campbell  has  done  already."    I  now  felt  a  strange 
ringing  in  tny  ears,  but  recollecting  my  "  Letters  from 
Algiers,"  I  nud,  "Oh  yes;  there  is  some  hope  of  them 
Arabs  yet."    "  We  shall  certainly  go  to  hear  you  next 
Sunday,  and  1  am  sure  your  sermon  will  raise  a  hand- 
some collection."    By  this  time  I  had  taken  my  hat,  and 
walked  hastily  to  the  threshold.    "  Mr.  Campbell  1  are 
you  ill  r   inquired  my  two  admirers.    "  No,  not  quite, 
only  thinking  of  them  horrid  Cannibals  i"    "Ah,  no 
wonder;  I  wish  I  had  said  nothing  about  them  !"    ''  I 
wish  so  too;  but,  mygood  lady,  I  am  not  the  celebrated 
Mr.  CampbelL"    "What,  not  the  great  missionary?' 
"Nof*  and  so  saying,  I  returned  to  my  chambers, 
minus  a  guinea,  and  a  head  shorter  than  when  I  left.' " — 
VoL  iiL  p.  885. 

THE  POET  AND  THE  OBEAT  DUKE.  ], 

"  To-morrow  I  am  to  be  at  Madame  de  Stall's,  where  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  expected.  I  was  introduced  to 
him  at  his  own  house,  where  he  was  polite  enough ;  but 
the  man  who  took  me  was  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  told 
him  the  only  little  cireumstance  about  me  that  could 
have  entitled  me  to  his  notice.  Madame  de  Sta^l  asked 
if  he  had  seen  me.  He  said  a  Mr.  Campbell  had  been 
introduced  to  him,  but  he  t^ieught  it  was  one  of  the 
thousands  of  that  name  from  the  same  country ;  he  did 
not  know  that  it  was  the  Thomas ;  but  after  which,  his 
grace  took  my  address  In  his  memorandum-book, 
adding,  he  was  sony  he  had  not  known  me  sooner." 

After  all,  Dr.  Beattie  puts  the  matter  of  fame  in  its 
true  light  when  speaking  of  the  respect  paid  to  the 
poet  at  his  funeral. 

"' Can  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  r  No; 
but  it  is  soothing  to  all  who  love  their  country  to  ob- 
serve the  homage  she  decrees  to  posthumous  merit. 
Tribute  to  departed  worth  is  her  sacred  guarantee  to 
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the  living,  that  the  claimt  of  genlof  shall  net  be  A\ar 
regarded,  that  the  path  of  honour  is  open  to  every 
aspiring  son  of  the  soil.  The  tombs  of  great  men  are 
eloquent  monitors ;  and  erery  nation  that  wonld  impress 
and  stimulate  the  minds  of  youth  by  noble  examples  of 
literary  and  patriotic  genius,  will  point  to  the  tombs  of 
her  illustrious  dead.  The  pleasing  hope  of  being  re- 
membered, cherished,  imitated,  when  dust  returned  to 
dust,  was  always  soothing  to  the  mind  of  Campbell, 
whose  aim  was  to  deserye  well  of  his  country." — ^VoL 
lit  p.  884. 

THB  POBT'g  PEIBUDB. 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  close  with  one  subject 
more. 

Should  any  man  be  judged  by  the  company  ho 
keeps,  we  should  form  a  very  high  estimate  of  our 
poet.  In  tliese  volumes  we  are  presented  in  rich 
variety  with  his  correspondenoe  with  statesmen,  poets, 
learned  men  in  every  department,  men  of  science, 
lawyers  high  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  men  of  business,  ladies  old  and  young, 
professors  and  college  boys,  noblemen  and  dependents. 
To  give  a  list  of  names  would  be  almost  to  repeat  the 
index ;  to  select  is  difficult,  but  take  at  random  such 
as  follow : — Professors  Bugdd  Stewart  and  Thomas 
Brown,  the  Rev.  Archibdd  Alison,  Dr.  Anderson, 
hordA  Brougham,  Holland,  Lanadowne,  Jeffrey,  Ooek- 
bum,  Erancis  Homer,  Madame  de  Sta^l,  Joanna 
Baillie,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Rogers,  Moore,  Wilson, 
Scott,  Watt,  Telford,  Currie,  Prince  and  Princess 
Czartoryski,  Cuvier,  Charlei  Foi,  fto. 

With  such  as  these  his  life  was  passed,  in  generous 
exchange  of  sentiment  and  co-operation  in  many  good 
works.  Would  such  men  have  associated  with  any 
but  a  good  man  f  It  was  his  boast  that  he  never  lost 
a  friend,  and  the  boast  was  not  a  vain  one.  Although 
lost  sight  of  for  years,  when  chance  threw  in  his  way 
an  old  friend,  his  joy  was  extreme.  During  his  visit 
to  Minto  castle  the  poet's  ennui  was  much  relieved 
by  meeting  with  an  old  college  friend,  and  in  a  letter 
playfully  addressed  to  "  Telford,  Alison  &  Co."  he  thus 
communicates  the  discovery. 

"Having  found  accidentally,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
chapter  in  some  romance,  an  M  and  very  dear  fiiend, 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Jedburgh,  I  sit  down  to  inform 
you  of  my  unbounded  happiness  at  this  unexpected 
discovery.  I  therefore  charge  you,  if  you  be  together 
this  day  or  to-morrow,  and  by  any  elmnce  happen  to 
mention  my  name  In  the  course  of  conversation,  not 
to  attach  any  of  the  eommon  epithets  to  it  which  might 
be  lawful  on  other  occasions ;  sueh  as — *  poor  fhllow  ! 
poor  Tom !'  for  I  tell  you  I  am  not  poor  to-day,  but 
exceedingly  wealthy.  Gentlemen  I  I  may  perhaps  come 
down  upon  your  meeting  in  Iidinburgh  sooner  than  vou 
oxpeot;  I  am  reading  a  letter  from  Telford,  which  I 
cannot  answer  in  any  other  way  than  viva  voce.  I  am  so 
busy  comparing  notes  with  my  oldest  Iriend,  my  first 
critic,  my  school  companion,  who  has  been  buffeting 
about  in  the  voyage  of  life  for  seven  years  since  we 
parted,  that  I  postpone  any  further  impertinent  remarks 
till  we  meet  in  the  Links  of  Paradise.^ 

**  Yours  as  wont, 

"T,C."— Vol.l.p.404. 

(1)  The  house  of  Mr.  Alison  ia'Bvoatiaeld  Liskf.  The  colkfe 
friend  mentioned  vas  Pr.  WiUiAn  Wood*  who  did  not  many  yean 
survive  this  happy  meeting. 


Sir  Walter  Scott's  model  of  a  business  and  friendly 
letter  combined  may  be  useful  to  the  aelfish  and  the 
thoughtless  who  care  for  themselves  only,  or  for 
nothkg. 

/<  Abbotsford  BMtr  Melrose^  April  12, 1816. 

*♦  Mt  Diia  Tom,— You  will  argue,  ftom  seeing  my  un- 
hallowed hand,  that  I  have  something  to  say  in  the  way 
of  business,  for  I  think  both  you  and  I  have  something 
else  to  do  than  to  plague  onrselvee  (I  always  mean  the 
imiter,  for  thereoelver  will,  I  trusty  be  nowaysdiscontented 
in  either  ease)  with  writing  letters  on  mere  literature. 
But  I  have  heard,  and  with  great  glee,  that  it  is  likely 
that  yon  may  be  in  Edinbuxgh  next  winter,  and  with  a 
view  of  lecturing,  which  cannot  ftUl  to  answer  well.  But 
this  has  put  a  ftirther  plan  in  my  head,  which  I  men- 
tioned to  no  one  nntil  I  should  see  whether  ^it  will  meet 
your  own  wishes  and  ideas ;  and  it  is  a  very  selfish  plan 
on  my  part,  since  it  would  lead  to  settling  yon  in 
Edinburgh  for  life.    My  idea  is  this:  there  are  two 
classes  in  our  University,  either  of  which,  filled  by  you, 
would  be  at  least  400/.  or  600/.   yearly,  but  which 
possessed  by  the  prssent  incumbents,    are  wretdied 
sinecures,  in  which  there  are  no  lectures,  or  if  any 
lectures,  no  students ;  I  mean  the  classes  of  Rhetoric 
and  History.    The  gentleman  who  teaches  the  first  is  a 
minister  of  Edinburgh,  and  might  be  ashamed  to  accept 
of  a  oeacyutor.  But  I  think  that  the  History  chisa,  being 
held  by  a  gentleman  who  has  retired  for  some  years 
to  the  north  country,  and  does  not  even  pretend  to 
lecture,  (a  mere  stipend,  often  of  a  petty  sahury  of  lOOi. 
being  annexed  to  the  office,)  he  would,  for  shame's  sake, 
be  glad  to  accept  a  colleague,  and  were  I  certain  you 
would  be  williiLg  to  hold  a  situation  so  respeetable  in 
itself,  and  which  your  talents  and  deserved  reputation 
would  render  a  source  of  very  great  emolument^  I  think 
I  could  put  the  matter  in  such  a  light  to  the  patrons  of 
the  University,  as  would  induce  them  to  call  on  ihe 
present  ineumbttity  either  to  accept  you  as  his  colleague, 
or  come  to  disehaige  his  duty  in  person,  which  h*  would ' 
not  do  for  the  sdaiy.  The  alternative  would  be,  that  he 
^ould  aooept  the  salary  which  he  draws  at  present,  (in 
which  respect  he  would  be  neither  better  nor  worse,) 
relinqaishmg  to  yon  all  the  advantage  of  th«  dass 
besides,  whleh  I  assure  you  would  be  a  veiy  haadaome 
thing.    I  have  mentioned  this  to  no  one,  and  I  request 
you  will  not  mention  it  to  anyone,  (I  mean  in  Seotlaad,) 
until  yonr  own  mind  is  made  up  aoout  it    My  reason 
is,  flrs^  that  theve  would  be  some  delicacy  in  setting 
the  matter  in  motion ;   and  besides  that,  the   said 
incumbent  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  wish  well  to  Ui  niany 
respects ;  and  though  I  oensure,  I  do  not  derogate  &om 
my  regard  in  desiring  the  class  he  holds  in  my  AUna 
Mater  should  be  filled  by  such  a  colleague  as  yon.   Tet 
the  story,  pasung  through  two  mouths,  might  be  re- 
presented as  a  plan  on  my  part  to  oust  an  old  friend, 
of  whom  I  m^  certainly  say,  like  the  dog  in  the  child's 
tale,  '  the  kid  never  did  me  nae  ill*    If  this  should 
answer  your  views,  write  instantly,  that  is,  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two.  If  not^  wipe  it  out  like  the  work,  of  the 
learned  Lipsiys,  composed  the  first  hour  afker  he  was 
born,  and  say  no  more  about  it    Our  magistrates^  who 
are  patrons  of  the  University,  are  at  present  rather  well 
disposed  towards  literature,  (witness  their  giving  me 
my  freedom,  with  a  huge  silver  tankard,  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  Justice  Shallow,)  ana  the  provost 
is  really  a  great  man,  and  a  man  of  taate  and  reading; 
80  I  have  strong  hopes  our  point,  so  advantageous  to  the 
University,  mv  he  carried.  If  no^  the  fidlure  is  mine, 
not  yours«    Tou  will  understand  me  to  be  sufficiently 
selfish  in  this  matter,  since  few  thiMjs  would  giv«  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  secure  your  good  company  through 
what  part  of  life's  journey  may  remain  to  me.  In  ea^o^ 
speak  to  nobody,  I  do  not  Include  our  valuable  friend 
John  Bichwxison,  or  any  other  sober  well  judging  friend 
of  yours,  only  it  would  be  painful  to  me  if  our  proposal 
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■fc0«l<I  get  abrottd,  being  an  imagiiiarj  notion  of  my  own, 
naksi  7o«  roiUy  thonglit  ii  would  suit  yon.  I  bog  my  best 
nspeets  toM».  Campbell,  and  am  ever,  dear  Cunpbell, 
**  Tours  moBt  truly, 

"  Waltbe  Soon." 

The  More  of  this  plan  was  no  fault  of  Sir  Walter's. 
That  the  fall  extent  of  his  generosity  may  be  under- 
stood, it  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  Walter  was  a 
toiy  of  Yory  decided  principles,  and  that  Campbell  was 
a  whig  of  what  was  caUed  tiie  Edinburgh  school,  which 
Sir  Walter  had  done  his  best  to  put  down  by  aiding 
to  estaUish,  and  writing  for,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
riral  of  the  whig  organ,  the  Edinburgh,  which  Campbell 
was  eqnal^  decoded  in  supporting.  Sir  Walter  had  done 
his  btft  to  depress  the  whigs  as  a  party ;  yet  did  he 
not  hesitate  to  place  an  honourable  man  in  the 
situation  his  talents  and  character  merited,  but  which 
gires  more  perhaps  than  any  other  professorship  the 
power  to  tbe  teadier  of  impressing  his  own  opinions 
on  the  minds  of  the  rising  youth.  Great  men  may 
eontend,  but  they  do  not  fear,  nor  meanly  take  ad- 
Tantage  of  each  otiier.  Possibly  the  patrons  were  not 
found  equally  liberal  minded ;  which  may  account  for 
fiulure. 

We  r^ret  not  to  be  able  to  find  room  for  an 
account  of  the  noble  reception  Campbell  received 
firom  the  Glasgow  College  boys,  and  from  the  Glasgow 
citjaens,  and  from  the  Campbell  Club  founded  in  his 
honour.  But  these  matters  have  been  already  made 
widely  public. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Beattie  has  executed 
his  work  it  is  impossibie  to  speak  too  highly:  omitting 
nothing,  glosing  over  nothing;  he  has  done  his  duty 
nobly  and  feari^y. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  in 
classical  language  worthy  at  once  of  the  subject  and 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  dedication  is  offered. 


THE  FORGERY.* 
Thb  puJUic  is  now  so  well  accustomed  to  the  an- 
Donneement  of  a  new  work  by  Mr.  James,  that,  like 
most  things  which  have  become  familiar,  it  is  apt  to 
be  too  little  r^arded,  and  treated  as  a  matter  of 
coarse.  We,  therefore,  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  informing  all  those  whom  it  may  concern  among 
our  readers,  that  Mr.  James  has  latdy  come  out  with 
great  success  in  a  new  style  of  novel.  Abandoning 
br  a  time  the  romantic  and  historic  schools,  he  has 
allowed  hk  fancy  to  wander  among  the  scenes  of 
ordinary  life,  in  or  about  our  own  time  and  country. 
"  Beanchamp,'*  a  wori^  published  some  months  since, 
was  written,  the  anthoar  asserted,  to  pkase  hivuelf. 
He  bad,  he  said  playfully  on  that  occasion,  composed 
a  great  many  books  to  please  the  pubHc,  and  now  he 
was  going  to  indulge  himself  by  writing  something 
aUrdj  to  suit  his  own  pleasure.  If  people  of 
lakst,  seBse,  and  genuine  goodness  would  write  more 
freqoently  upon  that  principle,  instead  of  trying  to 
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suit  themselves  in  all  respects  to  the  taste  of  the 
public,  we  think  they  would  be  more  successful. 
Please  yourself,  and  you  stand  a  pretty  good  chance 
of  pleasing  others.  In  no  case  may  this  aphorism  be 
more  safdy  applied  than  in  that  of  the  author  now 
under  consideration.  He  is  an  old  and  well  established 
favourite,  and  on  that  ground  will  be  allowed  to  take 
unwonted  liberties.  "  Nice  customs  curtsey  to  great 
kings,"  says  Henry  V.  when  the  princess  objects  to 
Ids  kissing  her  before  marriage ;  and  they  will  curtesy 
quite  as  low  to  our  author,  whenever  he  chooses  to 
indulge  any  odd  whim  or  fancy  in  his  books,  it 
being  a  self-evident  thing  that  Mr.  James,  like 
Hany  the  Fifth,  would  never  make  custom  curtsey 
to  anything  stupid  or  wrong.  But,  besides  his  pri- 
vilege as  an  accredited  favourite,  our  author  has 
anotiier  and  a  better  reason  for  pleasing  himself.  The 
public,  (we  speak  it  advisedly,)  if  not  a  \BkUaMt4 
Beaste^  is  assuredly  like  a  great  baby  in  many  re- 
spects, and  does  not  know  what  it  likes ;  but  is  very 
apt  to  take  a  strong  fancy  to  what  it  sees  its  elders 
and  leaders,  and  betters  admire.  Among  these  Mr. 
James  must  be  classed;  and  it  would  be  a  strange 
thing  indeed  if  something  written  expressly  for  his 
gratification  did*  not  prove  beneficial  to  the  mind  of 
the  British  novel-reading  public  Arguing,  there- 
fore, a  priori,  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  say 
that  Mr.  James's  writing  to  please  himself,  must  be 
preferable  to  Mr.  James's  writing  to  please  the 
public.  Now  that  we  have  read  "Beauchamp," 
and  another  work  in  the  same  style,  we  think  most 
of  his  admirers,  even  the  thorough-going  ones,  who 
like  every  thing  he  ever  wrote,  will  agree  with  us 
in  saying  that  it  w  so,  and  that  these  two  novels 
are  better  than  most  of  his  former  ones.  We  our- 
selves are  inclined  to  rank  the  "Forgery"  above  any 
work  of  James's  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
style  is  fresh,  lively,  and  full  of  spirit ;  gentlemanly 
it  is,  of  course,  or  it  could  not  be  his.  The  stoiy 
is  interesting,  and  the  plot  is  well  managed.  It 
needs  no  ghost  come  from  the  grave  to  tell  the 
reader  that  there  is  a  great  display  of  inventive 
power  in  these  three  volumes,  and  that  the  action 
never  flags  throughout.  The  dramatis  persona  are 
all  admirably  drawn,  and  seem  to  move  and  speak» 
not  from  the  author,  but  from  themselves.  The, 
dialogue,  though  not  over  abundant,  is  good;  the 
general  remarks  and  moralirings  are  commendably 
few^  and  those  few  are  pertinent  and  extremely 
agreeable.  In  short,  reader,  we  like  the  "  Forgery  '^ 
so  well,  that  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  put  on 
our  extra-magnifying  critical  spectacles  to  spy  out 
the  defects  which  probably  exist  in  the  work,  but 
which  are  too  insi^uficant  to  mar  the  effect  of  the 
whole;  and  it  is  a«  a  tokole  that  books,  as  well  as 
men,  should  be  judged.  We  will,  therefore,  emjploy 
our  space  in  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  story, 
ornamented  here  and  there  by  extracts  from  the 
work  itself. 

The  roots  of  the  tale  (if  we  may  use  such  an  ex- 
pressiim)  are  planted  deeply ;  and  the  book,  improv- 
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ing  upon  the  injmicticm,  **eommencez  par  la  commence' 
ment^^  begins  before  i^e  beginning.  We  are  first 
introduced  to  the  grandfather  of  the  heroine,  a  first- 
rate  London  merchant,  named  Scriven.  He  has  three 
daughters  and  a  son.  The  daughters  all  marry.  The 
eldest  is  Mrs.  Marston,  the  second  Lady  Moncton, 
and  the  youngest  Lady  Fleetwood.  When  the  story 
commences,  old  Mr.  Scriven  is  dead,  and  his  son  has 
taken  his  place  in  the  firm.  Mrs.  Marston  is  dead, 
(leaving  a  son,)  and  so  are  the  two  Baronets,  her 
sisters'  husbands.  Lady  Moncton  has  only  one  child 
remaining,  Maria,  the  heroine ;  and  Lady  Fleetwood 
has  lost  cJl  her  children.  Their  brother,  Mr.  Scriven, 
is  thus  described : — 

"  The  only  one  of  the  four  children  of  the  merchant 
who  had  undergone  few  Ticisaitudes,  who  had  known 
but  little  change,  and  that  merely  progressive,  was  the 
son.  Mr.  Henry  Scriven  was  the  same  man,  ten  years 
older.  He  laid  himself  open  to  few  of  the  attacks  of 
&te.  He  had  neither  wife  nor  children.  His  fortress 
was  Buudl  and  therefore  easily  defended.  He  had  made 
money,  and  therefore  he  loved  it  all  the  better ;  he  had 
lost  money,  and  therefore  he  was  the  more  careful  in 
getting  and  keeping  it.  The  circles  round  his  heart 
went  on  concentrating,  not  expanding,  and  were  well 
nigh  narrowed  to  a  point.  Even  in  business  this  was 
discovered  by  those  who  had  to  deal  with  him.  People 
said  that  the  house  of  Scriven  &  Co.  was  a  hard  house. 
But  still  every  one  pronounced  Mr.  Scriven  a  very 
honourable  man,  thou^  he  did  sundry  very  dirty  tricks. 
But  he  was  known  to  be  a  rich  man,  and  his  business 
most  extensive.  Did  you  never  remark,  reader,  that  a 
wealthy  man  or  a  wealthy  firm  are  always  '  very  honour- 
able' in  the  world's  opinion  1  I  have  known  a  body  of 
rich  men  do  things  that  would  have  branded  an  inferior 
establishment  vrith  everlasting  disgrace,  or  have  sent 
an  unfriended  and  unpursed  vagabcoid  across  the  seas, 
and  yet  I  have  been  boldly  told, '  It  is  a  highly  honour- 
able house.'  So  it  was  in  a  degree  with  Mr.  Scriven ; 
but  still  he  was  careful  of  his  character.  He  never  did 
anything  very  gross, — anything  that  could  be  detected ; 
and  though  all  admitted  that  he  was  very  close  and 
somewhat  grasping,  people  found  excuses  for  him. 
Some  thought  he  would  build  hospitals.  Even  his  very 
nearest  and  his  dearest  knew  him  not  fully,  and  did  not 
perceive  what  were  the  real  bonds  which  kept  his 
actions  in  an  even  and  respectable  course.  It  is  won- 
derful how  many  persons—men  and  women — ^are  re- 
strained by  fear  1" 

There  is  a  junior  partner  in  Mr.  Scriven's  house,  a 
Mr.  Hayley,  a  man  of  good  family  and  education, 
whose  greatest  friend  is  his  school-fellow.  Lord 
Mellent.  Mr.  Hayley  is  an  amiable  but  somewhat 
weak  man,  whose  impulses  are  stronger  than  his  prin- 
ciples. He  lives  with  his  sister,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  a  bachelor,  till  he  brings  home  a  beautiful  little 
boy  one  day,  who  calls  him  "  papa."  The  sister  is 
surprised  and  indignant,  and  is  at  last  pacified  by  the 
solemn  assurance  of  her  brother  that  the  child  is  legi- 
timate; but  no  information  concerning  its  mother 
will  he  vouchsafe,  farther  than  the  fact  that  she  is 
dead.  The  boy,  Henry  Hayley,  becomes  a  great 
favourite  with  his  aunt.  His  father  spares  nothing 
in  his  education ;  he  goes  to  Eton  with  young  Charles 
Marston,  and  spends  nearly  all  his  holidays  with  him 
at  Lady  Moncton's,  Lady  Fleetwood's  or  with  Lord 
and  Lady  Mellent,  his  father's  friends,  whose  daugh- 


ter, little  Lady  Ann,  is  Maria  Moncton's  great  friend. 
Henry  Hayley  is  everybody's  favourite,  even  the 
reader's,  which  is  strange,  considering  that  he  is  the 
hero,  and  that  jwvel-heroes  are  generally  the  most 
uninteresting  of  men.  When  Henry  is  about  sixteen, 
his  father's  affairs  begin  to  get  embarrassed — ^he  takes 
to  gambling ;  Mr.  Scriven  learns  this,  and  dissolves 
their  partnership.  This  is  instant  ruin  to  Hayley. 
Thinking  to  set  the  matter  right  in  a  day  or  two,  he 
forges  a  bill  upon  Scriven's  banker,  and  sends  the  un- 
conscious Henry  to  cash  it.  It  is  discovered  before 
Hayley  can  replace  the  money.  He  confesses  all  to 
the  boy,  who  consents  to  save  his  father  by  appearing 
to  have  committed  the  crime  himself.  With  that 
view  he  flies  the  country  immediately,  and  escapes  to 
Italy.  All  sorts  of  minute  circumstances  bring  the 
crime  home  to  the  boy ;  and  Mr.  Scriven,  in  his 
desire  for  revenge,  spares  no  pains  to  bring  him  to 
justice.  A  Bow-street  officer  is  sent  after  him  to 
Italy.  No  one  believes  the  boy  to  be  guilty ;  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  him  innocent.  Lord  Mellent,  who 
was  greatly  attached  to  him,  appears  to  feel  this  mis- 
fortune deeply ;  and  the  guilty  father  is  almost  dis- 
tracted when  the  news  is  brought  that  Henry  had 
been  tracked  to  Ancona ;  that  he  fell  ill  there  of  a  fever, 
and  that  after  being  kindly  tended  by  some  monks, 
who  refused  to  give  him  up  to  the  Bow-street  officer, 
he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  burial-ground  of  the 
monastery.  Thus  Mr.  Scriven  loses  his  revenge.  Mr. 
Hayley  soon  after  dies ;  and  the  story  suddenly  leaps 
over  ten  years.  At  that  time,  Maria  and  Lady  Ann 
Mellent  are  both  orphans,  beauties  and  heiresses,  each 
living  as  it  seemeth  to  her  best.  They  are  great 
friends,  but  Lady  Ann  is  quite  unlike  the  generality 
of  heroines'  friends ;  she  is  somewhat  of  a  lioMne,  only 
she  does  not  smoke.  She  is  the  fastest  young  lady 
we  have  met  with  in  a  book  for  a  long  time,  only  she 
does  not  talk  slang,  and  she  is  a  lady;  and  her  fast- 
ness goes  into  her  friendships.  Some  idea  of  her  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract : — 

''Lady  Ann  Mellent  was  a  very  pretty,  nice,  clever, 
independent  girl,  whom  many  persons  considered  com- 
1  pletely  spoiled  by  fate,  fortune  and  her  relations,  and 
who  might  have  been  so,  if  a  high  and  noble  heart,  a 
kind  and  generous  spirit,  and  a  clear  and  rapid  intellect 
would  have  permitted  it.  She  loved  and  respected 
Maria  Moncton,  who  was  a  little  older,  would  often  take 
her  advice  when  she  would  take  that  of  no  other  perBon, 
frequently  in  conversation  with  others  setting  her  im- 
measurably above  herself,  and  yet  would  often  call  her 
to  her  face  a  dear,  gentle,  loveable,  poor-spirited  little 
thing.  Her  last  vagary,  before  she  became  of  age,  was 
to  tMLC  a  tour  upon  the  continent,  with  her  governess, 
a  maid,  and  three  men  servants.  Her  guardians  here 
would  certainly  have  interfered,  had  she  ever  conde- 
scended to  make  them  acquainted  with  her  intentions  ; 
but  the  expedition  was  plotted,  all  her  arrangements 
made,  and  she  herself  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  before  they 
knew  anything  of  the  matter.  In  writing  to  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  pig-tail,  she  said, '  You  will  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  1  am  here,  on  my  Way  to 
Kome  and  Naples;  and  I  think  as  I  have  nobody  with 
me  but  Mrs.  Brice,  and  mj^maid  and  the  other  servants, 
that  I  shall  emoy  my  tour  very  much.  Charles  Marston, 
my  old  playfellow,  was  here  the  other  day  and  veiy  de- 
lightful, almost  as  mad  as  myselt    He  intends  to  go. 
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baftTOi  knoiTB  wbare,  but  fini  to  DamMcnii,  because  it 
is  the  onlj  place  where  one  can  eat  plums.  If  any  body 
aaka  you  where  I  am,  you  can  say  I  haye  run  away  with 
him,  and  that  you  have  my  own  authority  for  it;  and 
then  they  will  not  belieye  a  word  of  it,  which  they 
otherwise  might  Send  me  plenty  of  money  to  Milan, 
for  I  intend  to  boy  all  Rome  and  set  it  up  in  the  great 
drawing-room  at  Harley  Lodge,  as^  true  specimen  of 
the  antique.'" 

Charles  Marston  is  the  counterpart  of  this  lirely 
lady,  and  they  are  secretly  engaged,  although  it  is 
Lady  Ann's  will  and  pleasure  that  no  one  should 
know  it  till  she  is  of  age,  and  then  it  will  be  useless 
for  any  of  her  guardians  to  oppose  her  fancy  of  marry- 
ing a  person  she  likes,  though  he  is  not  of  rank.  He 
has  unexpectedly  returned  to  England  from  his  tra- 
Teb  on  the  continent,  having  picked  up  two  friends ; 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  Winkworth,  a  rich  old  East  Lidian, 
is  the  eccentric  philanthropist  of  the  book,  and  travels 
with  Charles ;  and  the  other,  Colonel  Frank  Middle- 
ton,  a  distinguished  ofBcer  in  the  Spanish  service,  calls 
on  Lady  Fleetwood,  and  subsequently  falls  in  with 
Miss  Moncton,  as  she  is  taking  an  evening  walk  in  a 
retired  part  of  her  own  park. 

We  need  scarcely  inform  any  of  our  readers,  not 
under  ten  years  of  age,  that  the  gallant  Colonel  proves 
to  be  none  other  than  the  victim  to  mistaken  filial 
affection,  the  dead  and  buried  Henry  Hayley ;  who, 
of  coarse,  yields  to  the, lady's  entreaty  of  going  back 
to  the  house  with  her,  to  eiqplain  matters.  They  have 
a  very  long  talk,  in  which  all  his  adventures  are 
related ;  and  he  convinces  her  that  he  can*  prove  his 
innocence  before  the  legal  authorities,  by  means  of  a 
confession,  written  and  signed  by  his  &ther,  before 
be  bade  him  farewell.  But  as  he  is  anxious  not  to 
criminate  his  father's  memory,  he  does  not  intend  to 
use  this  paper  unless  he  is  recognised,  preferring  to 
keep  his  present  name.  He  relates  the  stratagem  by 
which  the  monks  saved  his  life,  and  his  subsequent 
good  fortune  in  being  adopted  by  Mr.  Middleton,  a 
ridi  ^i^h  gentleman,  married  to  a  Spanish  heiress 
of  high  rank.  He  passed  for  their  own  child,  and  had 
inhented  their  large  property.  This  last  trifling  dr- 
cinnstanoe  smooths  many  difficulty  which  would  have 
been  in  the  way  of  ordinary  outcasts;  and  Frank 
Middleton,  or  Heniy  Hayley,  finds  time  to  declare  his 
unalterable  affection  for  the  fair  Maria,  and  she  ac- 
knowledges the  continuance  of  her  childish  love  for 
him.  Pending  these  things,  Lady  Ann  Mellent  is 
■nnoonced,  and  Henry  does  not  believe  she  will  recog- 
nise him,  and  agrees  to  pass  for  Colonel  Middleton. 

"  Ushered  in  at  once,  she  paused  the  moment  after 
■he  had  crowed  the  thre«hold,  in  surprise  at  the  sight 
0f  a  gentleman  seated  tite  d  tite  with  her  fair  Mend. 
i  bat  (he  next  moment  she  advanced  to  Maria  and  kissed 
I  bar  with  sisterly  affection.  Maria  was  somewhat  embar- 
I  rwrti,  and  the  trace  of  tears  was  still  upon  her  cheek, 
I  bttt  ^  gracefally  introduced  Colonel  Middleton  to  her 
'  hir  victor;  and  Lady  Ann  turning  towards  him,  sur- 
teyed  him  with  a  rapid  glance  fit>m  head  to  foot,  bowing 
bar  head  as  she  did  so,  and  merely  saying—'  Oh ! ' 

^  There  was  something  rather  brusque  in  tiie  tone 
whSdi  did  not  altogether  please  Henry,  and  served 
to  embarrass  Maria." 


A  few  words  are  exdianged  about  Charles  Marston, 
and  his  letter,  and  Lady,  Ann  addresses  the  supposed 
stranger. 

"'Colonel  Middleton,  do  you  not  think  it  veiy  rude 
for  a  lady,  and  a  young  lady,  too — who  should  of  course 
be  fall  of  prim  propriety— to  stare  at  a  gentleman  for 
full  two  minutes,  when  she  is  first  introduced  to  him  1 
Maria  dear,  will  yon  order  me  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass 
of  wine  or  something,  for  I  am  either  quite  maul,  or  very 
ill,  or  very  happy,  or  very  sometluDg.' 

''And  she  sunk  quietly  and  gracefully  into  a  large 
arm-chair  near  her,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
gloved  hands. 

" '  You  are  indeed  very  wild,*  said  Maria,  ringing  the 
bell. 

"  But  Lady  Ann  did  not  answer  till  the  servant  had 
come  and  gone,  while  Henry  and  Maria  exchanged 
looks  of  doubt  and  surprise.  Some  wine  and  some  bis- 
cuits were  brought  and  the  servant  again  retired ;  but 
Lady  Ann  did  not  rise,  speak,  or  uncover  her  eyes,  till 
Maria,  really  alarmed  lest  she  should  be  ill,  touched  her 
gently  on  the  arm,  saying, 

" '  Dear  Ann,  here  is  ^e  wine — ^pray  take  some.  Are 
you  ilir 

"  *  No,  no,*  said  Lady  Ann,  *  I  will  not  have  any.  I 
will  do  better.'  She  withdrew  her  hand  from  her  eyes ; 
and  there  were  evident  marks  of  tears  upon  her  cheek. 

"'You  have  not  answered  me.  Colonel  Middleton,' 
she  said, '  and  1  will  answer  for  you.  It  was  very  rude, 
or  rather  it  would  have  been  very  rude,  had  there  not 
been  a  cause.  But  do  you  know,  sir,  you  are  so  very 
like  a  dear  friend  whom  I  have  lost,— a  friend  of  child- 
hood and  of  early  days — a  friend  of  all  who  were  most 
dear  to  me — one  whom  I  loved  as  a  brother,  though  I 
often  used  to  tease  him  sadly — and  who  loved  me  in  the 
same  wav,  too,  though  he  used  to  love  this  dear  beau- 
tiful girl  better — that  in  a  moment,  when  I  saw  you, 
the  brightest  and  the  sweetest  part  of  my  life  came 
back ;  and  then  I  remembered  his  hard  fiite  and  shame- 
ful treatment,  and  I  thought  1  should  have  gone  mad.' 
She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  gazed  at  him  earnestly 
again,  and  then,  starting  up,  she  cried, — '  But  what  is 
the  use  of  all  tiiisl  Do  you  not  know  mel  Do  you 
pretend  to  have  foigotten  mel  I  am  Ann  Mellent. 
Henry,  Henry,  did  yo.u  think  you  could  hide  yourself 
either  from  me  or  herV  And  ^e  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  warmly. 

"  Henry  Hayley  took  it  and  pressed  it  in  his  own,  say- 
ing, '  I  cannot  and  will  not  attempt  to  deceive  you,  dear 
Lady  Ann ;  but  yet  I  must  beg  you  to  keep  my  secret 
fiuthfaUy,  for  some  time  at  least,  till  I  have  resolved 
upon  my  course.' 

" '  Be  sure  of  that,  Henry,'  replied  Lady  Ann  thought- 
fully. '  Your  course  must  be  well  thought  of;  but  I  will 
be  one  of  the  council,  as  well  as  Maria ; — ^nay  more,'  she 
added  with  a  sparkling  look,  'as  she  has  had  one  long 
conference  with  you,  fUl  alone,  I  will  have  one  also.  It 
shall  be  this  verv  night  too;  in  my  own  house,  here. 
There,  do  not  look  surprised,  dear  Maria  I  You  know 
my  reputation  is  not  made  of  very  brittle  materials,  or 
it  would  have  been  broken  to  pieces  long  aga  Yours 
is  a  very  different  sort  of  thing ;  vouhave  spoiled  it  by 
over  tenderness,  like  a  child,  and  made  it  so  delicate 
that  it  will  not  bear  rough  handling.  I  was  resolved 
that  mine  should  be  more  robust,  and  therefore  set  out 
with  accustoming  it  to  every  thing.  I  do  believe  that 
half  the  mad-headed  things  I  have  done  in  my  life,  were 
merely  performed  to  establish  a  chiiracter  for  doing  any- 
thing I  pleased.  They  could  but  say  that  Ann  Mellent 
was  mad^— and  I  took  care  not  to  go  the  length  that  is 
shut-up-able.  .  .  .  After  all,  you  know,  Maria,  at  the 
worst,  they  could  but  say  I  was  in  love  with  him  and  he 
with  me ;  and  besides  knowing  ourselves  that  it  is  no 
such  thing,  we  could  soon  prove  to  them  that  there  is 
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not  a  word  of  tniih  in  it  So,  now,  Henry,  yon  will 
coma  to  the  Lodfl;e,  will  you  nott  After  dinner,  I  mean 
— about  nine  o'clock.* "  * 

This  invitation  is,  of  course,  accepted,  and  Maria 
feels  slight  qualms  of  jealousy.  Lady  Ann  is  quick- 
sighted  and  generous,  and  endeavours  to  set  Maria*s 
mmd  at  ease.  During  Henry  Hayle/s  visit  in  the 
evening.  Lady  Ann's  manner  is  so  affectionate,  and 
she  interferes  so  decidedly  in  his  affairs,  that  the 
reader's  suspicion  is  awakened.  It  is  very  dear  that 
Lady  Ann  has  some  deep  interest  in  the  hero,  and 
that  she  knows  more  about  his  real  history  than  he 
does  himself.  However,  the  reader,  and  all  the 
dramatis  persona,  are  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  long 
time,  all  except  Heniy  Hayley,  who  seems  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  beautiful  Lady  Ann  very 
soon.  This  alliance  and  good  understanding  between 
them  is  a  source  of  occasional  misgivings  to  Charles 
Marston  and  Maria,  but  Lady  Ann  promises  to  set 
them  both  at  ease  in  time.  Mr.  Scriven  is  the  only 
other  person  who  recognises  the  old  friend  with  a 
new  hame ;  and  he  is  anxious  to  bring  him  to  justice, 
by  proving  the  identity  of  CJolonel  Middleton  and  the 
boy  Hayky.  Henry  is  robbed  one  night  of  his 
pocket-book  containing  the  papers  which  prove  his 
innocence,  as  well  as  his  identity,  so  that  he  is  in  a 
perilous  position.  But  Lady  Aim,  the  "  Milly"  of 
the  book,  deohires  that  she  can  save  him  by  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  quite  as  authentic.  She  ma- 
nages almost  every  turn  in  the  story,  and  endears 
herself  to  the  reader  by  her  unselfishness  and  amusing 
qualities.  Mr.  Scriven  is  determined  to  prosecute 
Henry  Hayley,  and  Lady  Ann  contrives  that  the 
whole  party  shall  be  assembled  on  a  visit  to  her  at 
Milford  Castle,  when  the  denouement  takes  place.  She 
then  oomes  forward^  and  like  the  good  faiiy  in  a 
pantomime,  changes  Colonel  Middleton,  aUas  Henry 
Hayley,  into  Henry  Mellent,  Earl  of  Milford,  her  own 
brother.  This  is  merely  ttie  result  of  the  three  volumes; 
but  the  reader  will  very  much  eiyoy  the  gradual  deve- 
lopm^t  of  the  facts  in  the  book  itself :  the  whole  is 
remarkably  interesting.  The  character  of  Lady  Fleet- 
wood, who  does  all  sorts  of  mischief  with  the  best 
intentions,  is  capital  Who  does  not  know  some 
such  dear,  mistaken,  inconvenient,  kind  woman  f — 
one  whom  it  is  impossible  to  respect,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  impossible  not  to  like  very  much.  But  we  must 
condnde  our  observations  on  "  The  Forgery,*'  lest 
we  weary  our  readers,  and  thereby  prejudice  them 
ngainst  the  book,  which  would  be  blinding  them  to 
their  own  interest. 


SIX  WEEKS'  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  KABYLIE.' 

With  the  exception  of  those  scattered  accounts 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  public 
press,  we  have  been  presented  with  scarcely  any  de- 

(1)  "  NarratiTe  of  a  Campaign  against  the  Kabylies  of  Algeria, 
with  the  xniMion  of  M.  Suchet  to  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader  for  an 
exchange  of  Priionen.  By  Dawaon  Boirer,  F.R.P.S^"  London : 
Longman. 


Boriptkm  of  the  campaigns  in  Algeria.  Hie  Freadi, 
up  to  the  period  when  Abd-el-Kader  consented  to 
purchase  peace  for  his  country  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
liberty,  carried  on  a  contest,  not  against  organised 
armies,  arrayed  for  the  defence  of  their  homes,  but 
against  numerous  bands  of  men,  whose  irregular 
movements,  sudden  assaults,  and  stOl  more  sudden 
retreats,  were  far  more  harassing  than  the  attack  of 
a  large  army,  concentrated  upon  an  open  field  to  re- 
sist the  establishment  of  the  European  power.  The 
war  in  Algeria  was  a  series  of  skinmshes  rather  than 
a  succession  of  battles ;  and  among  the  most  obstinate 
of  those  who  opposed  the  peaceful  establishment  of 
the  foreign  masters  of  the  land  were  the  wild  and 
warlike  Kabylies,  whose  fierce  and  mdomitable  cha- 
racter has  ever  presented  a  formidable  front  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  foreign  invader.  Crud, 
inhospitable,  brave,  and  enduring  to  the  last  degree, 
they  formed  a  fit  element  to  withstand  the  assaults  of 
an  enemy  unacquainted  with  their  real  strength,  igno- 
rant of  their  country,  and  unprepared  for  the  numerous 
arts  and  stratagems  with  which  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Kabylie  hoped  to  oppose  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  disciplined  troops  of  Europe. 

Energetic,  industrious,  fond  of  trade,  these  people  are 
yet  so  possessed  by  the  hatred  of  .all  strange  races,  tliai 
not  even  with  a  view  to  profit  will  they  enter  into 
terms  of  peace  with  them.  The  vessel  wrecked  on 
their  rugged  shores  forms  but  an  object  of  plunder, 
and  the  traveller  whose  temerity  should  lead  him  into 
their  vast  territories  would  find  but  rough  and  cruel 
hosts  in  the  Kabylie  trarriors.  It  was  against  these 
men,  whose  untameable  nature,  and  fierce  spirit  of 
nationality,  destroyed  every  hope  of  peace  for  Algeria 
while  they  remained  unsubdued,  that  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
in  April,  1847>  directed  the  advance  of  a  column 
composed  of  8,000  troops,  infantry,  cavidiy,  and 
artillery,  whose  task  was  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  a  country  peopled  with  80,000  fighting  men,  scat- 
tered over  its  various  districts ;  and  it  is  tiie  progress 
of  this  expedition  which  chiefly  occupies  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Dawson  Borrer  in  the  present  volume.  To  no 
better  hands  could  this  task  have  been  entrusted ;  our 
author  is  already  known  in  literature,  and  his  rapid 
and  glittering  style  renders  his  narrative,  rich  in  inci- 
dent and  novelty  as  it  is,  more  than  usually  attractive. 
Possessed  of  much  descriptive  power,  'skilful  in  the 
delineation  of  national  characteristics,  ingenious  in 
the  relation  of  events,  he  carries  us  along  with  him 
as  he  goes,  and  fails  not  to  point  out  to  our  notice 
every  curious  or  interesting  object  by  the  way.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Borrer  may  at  times  be  too  hasty  in  the 
expression  of  an  opinion,  too  ready  to  set  down  an 
exception  as  a  rule ; — ^perhaps  he  occasionally  suffers 
his  imagination*  to  bear  him  away  into  too  florid  a 
style ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  consider  his  narrative 
of  a  "  Six  Weeks'  Campaign  in  the  Kabylie**  as 
among  the  most  interesting  and  popular  whidi  the 
present  season  has  produced.  To  afford  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  materials  upon  which  our  author  had 
to  work,  may  be  in  our  power;  but  if  he  wish  to 
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tppreciate  the  book  at  its  true  value,  he  must  under- 
take its  perusal  for  himself. 

At  sunrise,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  column  emerged, 
in  iftarching  order,  from  the  city  of  Algiers,  and  early 
on  the  following  morning  found  itself  among  the 
mountains^  traversing  deep  green  valleys,  and  ascend- 
ing lofty  slopes,  dotted  with  the  huts  of  the  moun- 
taineers. These  primitive  dwellings  are  constructed 
of  stones  or  turf,  bound  with  clay,  and  are  thatched 
with  coarse  grass,  straw,  and  the  branches  of  trees. 
They  consist  of  one  chamber,  the  centre  of  which 
akoe  allows  a  man  to  stand  upright.  In  these 
simple  habitations  the  native  cultivators  dwell,  sub- 
sisting on  the  produce  of  their  gardens,  and  the  rich 
wheat  crops  which  spread  their  flowiug  surface  over 
the  more  level  land.  On€he  11th,  after  a  tedious 
march  through  the  mountains,  the  troops  emerged 
upon  the  great  plain  of  Haroza,  where  heavy  crops  of 
i^ieat  and  barley  spoke  of  the  industry  of  ihe  native 
population.  The  route  lay  for  some  time  across  the 
gmtiy  sloping  phiin,  through  a  diversity  of  -scenery, 
until,  plunging  into  a  valley,  and  once  more  entering 
amcmg  hills  and  mountains,  the  frequent  deserted 
gooiiiies,  or  huts,  bearing  endent  marks  of  reoent 
occupation,  told  of  the  flight  of  their  inhabitants. 
Mr.  Borrer,  who  aooompanied  the  expedition,-*not  as 
ooe  of  its  members,  but  as  a  supernumerary, — appears 
to  have  been  much  struck  with  the  aspect  of  this 
portion  of  the  country,  and  describes  the  picturesque 
Kahylie  settlements  with  a  graphic  pen  :— 

**  These  Eabylie  settlements  were  mostly  of  extremely 
rimple  eonstmction.  An  embankment  of  earth  being 
thivvn  op  iomo  four  or  flre  feet  in  height,  with  a  Bmall 
gmml  eiitniiee  passage  left  at  one  side,  enclosed  a 
■qnars  space  of  some  forty  fbet.  From  the  top  of  this 
«nbankment  a  roof,  sloping  upwards,  and  formed  of 
the  brmnches  of  trees  with  the  leaves  on,  and  Inter- 
aingled  with  ooane  grass,  was  carried  inwards,  and  sup- 
potted  by  rough  stems  or  brsnehes  by  way  of  rafters, 
rough  poles  senring  ss  uprights ;  the  fiace  of  each  tene- 
BMBi  nalde  the  square  being  built  up  of  bushes.  The 
back  of  each  hut  was  Ihus  formed  bv  the  embaii^unent^ 
aad  the  entrsnce  of  each  tenement  inside  the  enclosed 
•paee.  Bach  of  these  settlements  contained  some  three 
or  fbor  huts  only;  each  one  inresenting  but  one  chamber, 
eoBUMm  to  man,  beast,  ana  fowl.  Around  the  top  of 
the  embankment  were  heaped  most  prickly  bushes,  and 
the  entrance  Into  the  sqnare  wss  closed  with  masses  of 
the  same.  Thus,  at  a  oistance,  the  whole  has  the  ap- 
pearance -of  a  mere  heap  of  bushes." 

On  penetrating  a  short  distance  further  into  the 
country  of  the  Beni-Yala,  none  of  whom,  however, 
had  yet  been  visible,  the  first  intimation  of  their  hos- 
tils  fiseling  was  conveyed  in  the  shape  of  a  brace  of 
heavy  buUets,  which  killed  a  French  soldier  as  he  was 
driiidttg  ai  a  stream.  The  murderer  was  not  imme- 
dHt^  diaoovsred,  but  an  hour  or  two  after  was 
obMrred  following  the  column  with  stealthy  move- 
Mat,  evidfliitly  meditating  another  shot.  He  was 
Ued,  aad  not  answering,  knocked  down  by  a  pistol 
baB.  Several  horsemen  were  also  observed  on  the 
dope  of  a  hill  at  some  distance,  and  one  of  them,  re- 
omiBg  a  pieae  of  piqper  from  the  hand  of  another,  was 


seen  to  ride  away  with  the  utmost  speed,  as  if  the 
bearer  of  an  urgent  despatch.  Once  fairly  within  the 
hostile  territory,  liberty  was  given  to  the  soldiers  to 
forage  where  they  listed ;  and,  accordingly,  furnished 
with  sickle  and  sack,  they,  on  arriving  at  the  ap- 
pointed bivouac,  spread  themselves  over  the  culti- 
vated ground,  and  cut  down  the  com,  ripe  or  unripe, 
in  vast  quantities.  On  some  heights  at  no  great  dis- 
tance the  Beni-Yala  stood  in  groups,  watching,  no 
doubt  with  the  deepest  anger,'  the  spoil  of  their  pro- 
perty. A  little  canvass  city  had  risen,  as  it  were,  in 
the  centre  of  their  valley,  and  the  Arabs  looked  down 
upon  their  enemies  as  they  gathered  in  their  crops, 
fished  in  their  river,  and  consumed  their  fuel.  When- 
ever an  unfortunate  trooper,  however,  lingered  behind 
his  comrades,  or  strayed  to  an  imprudent  distance,  the 
sharp  discharge  of  several  rifles  speedily  warned  him 
of  his  danger,  if  it  did  not  deprive  him  of  life.  In 
more  than  one  instance  the  waters  of  the  stream  were 
reddened  with  the  blood  of  a  French  soldier,  slain  as 
he  sat  angling  on  its  banks. 

The  first  night  passed  in  this  dangerous  locality 
proved  an  anxious  one  for' the  French  invaders.  No 
sooner  had  our  author  lain  down  to  rest  than  a  sharp 
and  rapid  discharge  of  rifles,  and  a  fire  of  musketry 
following  immediately  upon  it,  disturbed  his  sleep. 
The  Kabylies  had  attacked  the  camp,  and  though 
almost  immediately  repulsed,  continued  all  night  long 
to  harass  the  outposts  by  firing  out  of  the  brush- 
wood, and  seeking  every  opportunity  to  attack  the 
sentinels.  The  Marshal  Isly  proclaimed  a  reward  of 
ten  francs  for  every  Eabylie  head  that  should  ,be 
brought  to  him  in  the  morning,  and  four  of  these 
ghastiy  trophies  met  his  eye  as  he  issued  from  his 
tent. 

The  march  now  lay  alternately  through  valleys  and 
over  hills,  and  a  day  or  two  brought  the  expedition  on 
the  plain  to  the  right  and  left  of  which  stand  the  two 
Kabylie  cities  of  Mansoor  and  Chefa,  not  composed  of 
miserable  gourbies,  but  of  stone-built  houses,  neatly 
disposed,  and  presenting  an  air  of  comfort  and  sta- 
bility totally  unlocked  for.  The  land  lying  between 
these  towns  was  gloriously  cultivated.  Here  an  im- 
mense field  of  com  presented  its  yielding  expanse  to 
the  wind,  and  there  groups  of  gigantic  olive  trees, 
grafted  with  the  utmost  skill,  ornamented  the  verdant 
slopes.  The  same  spectacle  is  often  observed  in  wild 
and  savage  countries.  The  knd  is  rich  and  beautiful, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  barbarous  and  uncultivated. 
In  ^front  of  the  advancing  column  the  country  was 
smiiing  in  plenty ;  behind  it,  the  crops  were  trodden 
down,  and  the  vegetation  destroyed ;  a  broad  track  of 
devastation  lay  in  the  wake  of  these  8,000  men,  who 
had  marched  into  the  Kabylie  to  revenge  on  the  Beni- 
Yala  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  years.  Occasional 
volleys  of  rifies  annoyed  the  Irear-guard,  but  no  actual 
pkirmishing  as  yet  took  place. 

Entering  among  the  hills  of  the  Beni-Abbe,  the 
French  took  up  a  position  in  a  small  valley,  whoso 
surface  was  a  mass  of  luxuriant  com.  Facing  them 
rose  a  lofty  and  predpitoud  rock,  surmounted  by  a 
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singularly  shaped  mass  of  stone.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon two  large  green  banners  were  planted  on  the 
sonimit  of  this  height,  and  around  them  assembled 
the  Sheikhs  and  elders  of  the  Beni-Abbe ;  by  degrees 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the  fighting  men  of  the 
tribe  gathered  under  the  flag  of  their  prophet; 
the  rock  bristled  with  arms,  and  shouts  of  defiance 
signified  a  determination  to  oppose  the  advance  of 
the  foreign  troops.  The  contest  was  commenced  by 
the  Kabylie,  who  fired  upon  the  French  outposts, 
and  continued  at  intervals  imtil  their  volleys  were 
silenced  by  a  steady  and  incessant  discharge  from 
the  carbineers.  As  evening  came  on  the  firing 
slackened,  until  at  length  both  parties  relapsed  into 
inactivity,  and  there  appeared  every  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  night.  When  it  was  quite  dark,  however, 
and  the  French  camp,  guarded  and  watched  by  strong 
posts  of  sentinels,  was  about  to  sink  into  slumber,  an 
ominous  lull  was  observed  to  come  over  the  Kabylie 
forces,  which,  concentrated  in  one  spot,  and  preserv- 
ing a  deep  silence,  warned  their  enemies  of  an  ap- 
proaching attack.  Li  all  directions  the  hills  were  lit 
up  by  watch  and  signal  fires,  and  reinforcements  con- 
tinu^y  thronged  down  from  the  mountams.  Suddenly, 
with  a  tremendous  yell,  the  Beni-Abbe  assaulted  the 
camp,  singing  their  war  songs,  and  pouring  in  furious 
volleys  from  their  long  but  ill-loaded  guns.  If  their 
attack  was  sudden  and  vigorous,  the  defence  of  the 
camp  was  as  determined.  By  dint  of  repeated  bayonet 
charges,  the  troops  at  length  gained  sufficient  advan- 
tage over  their  assailants  to  allow  of  their  faUing  into 
some  order. 

But  the  shower  of  bullets  which  hailed  from  every 
direction  upon]  the  camp  was  so  dangerous,  that  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  strike  the  tents,  and  then  lie 
flat  on  the  ground,  for  there  was  no  possibility  of  re- 
turning the  fire  with  much  effect  in  so  dark  a  night. 
Our  author  himself  had  a  narrow  escape,  a  ball  passing 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  head,  tiie  drdb  of  out- 
posts, however,  prevented  the  enemy  from  breaking 
into  the  can^ ;  and  a  troop  of  fifty  horse  having  been 
mounted,  and  a  vigorous  attack  made  on  the  Ki^ylies, 
they  at  length  retreated,  as  the  moon  rose  and  lent 
its  aid  to  the  French.  The  ammunition  of  the  Beni- 
Abbe  ran  low,  and  the  nocturnal  battle  was  closed  by 
the  death  of  one  of  theii  bravest  men,  who,  armed 
with  a  huge  brass  blunderbuss,  fought  by  his  dead 
comrades  until  a  bullet  passed  through  his  body. 

There  was  no  more  peaceful  progress  now :  for  the 
next  day,  while  marching  through  a  deep  ravine 
crowded  with  olive  trees,  the  troops  had  to  advance 
along  a  path  so  narrow  that  a  large  portion  of  them 
were  obliged  to  halt  while  the  rest  passed  on.  For 
twenty  minutes  they  stood  there,  while  from  the 
heights  above,  a  large  number  of  the  Kabylies  were 
raining  down  their  bullets.  As  yet  not  a  French  shot 
had  been  fired ;  but  when  the  column  had  emerged 
from  the  ravine,  and  thrown  out  a  line  of  sluurp- 
shooters,  the  aspect  of  the  contest  was  immediately 
changed.  The  Beni-Abbe  fled  before  the  brave  but 
ferocious  Zouave  regiment.  , 


"  Our  oolomn  continued  to  advance  at  a  n^id  pAoe ; 
the  Kabylies  flying  from  height  to  height^  pouring  in 
at  times  heavy  voUie&  but  at  last  filling  bade  upon  their 
villages,  which  now  borrt  upon  our  sight.  These  vil- 
lages were  numerous,  and  generally  situated  upon  oom- 
manding  summits,  the  slopes,  wnere  possible,  bein|[: 
cultivated  with  com  and  olives.  Lofty  isolated  towers, 
square  at  the  base,  then  running  up  in  an  octagonal  form, 
overlooked  these  villages  from  the  iiills  around." 

"Whenever  Congreve  rockets  were  brought  into 
use,  their  effect  was  most  curious.  The  enemy  sus- 
pended the  combat  to  watch  the  fiery  mass  as  it  pro- 
jected itself  through  the  air,  falling  and  bursting  with 
deadly  effoct  upon  the  rocks.  Nothing  will  induce 
a  Kabylie  to  approach  the  spot  where  one  of  these 
twice-firing  cannons^  as  they  csdl  them,  has  exploded. 

Marching  on  amid  the  village,  the  French  troops 
satisfied,'  their  vengeance  by  committing  barbarous 
cruelties  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  Beni-Abbe  fougbt 
upon  the  roofs  of  their  houses  and  in  the  narrow 
streets,  or  fired  through  loop-holes,  until  they  were 
absolutely  driven  out,  inch  by  inch,  before  their  disci- 
plined enemies;  and,  when  this  was  accomplished, 
the  bayonet  and  the  sword  were  employed  to  massacre 
and  mutilate  old  men,  the  sick  and  infirm,  aged  women, 
young  girls,  and  helpless  children.  Eveiy  dwelling 
was  ransacked  ;  what  they  could  not  carry  off  as 
booty  the  soldiers  destroyed,  so  fierce  was  their  pas- 
sion for  robbery  and  blood.  Our  author  appears  to 
have  been  hornfied,  to  have  sickened,  at  the  fearful 
sights  which  met  his  eyes  as  he  passed  through  the 
desolated  hamlets  in  the  track  of  the  locust  army 
which  had  marched  through,  almost  over  them.  .In  one 
hut  he  saw  dying  upon  the  ground,  disfigured  with 
numerous  gasiies,  and  drenched  in  blood,  a  young 
girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  writhmg  in 
the  agony  of  death.  Whilst  Mr.  Borrer  was  looking 
with  horror  upon  the  miserable  object,  a  soldier  en- 
tered, and,  thiusting  his  bayonet  through  her  body. 
Went  out  again  as  he  came  :— 

"In  another  house,  a  wrinkled  old  woman  was 
crouched  upon  the  matting,  rapidly  muttering  in  the 
agony  of  fear  to  Allah,  with  a  trembling  tongue.  A 
pretty  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old,  laden  with  silver 
and  coral  ornaments,  clung  to  her  side,  her  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears,  as  she  clan>ed  her  aged  mother's  arm. 
The  soldieiy,  mad  with  blood  and  rage,  were  nigh  at 
hand.  I  seized  the  fidr  child—a  moment  was  left  to 
force  her  into  a  dark  recess  at  the  fiur  end  of  the  build- 
ing ;  some  ragged  matting  throVn  before  it  served  to 
conceal  her,  and  whiUst  I  was  making  signs  to  the 
mother  to  hold  silence,  soldiers  rushed  in.  Some  ran- 
sacked the  habitation ;  others  pricked  the  old  female 
with  their  buronets.  '  Soldiers,  will  you  slay  an  aged 
woman V  'No,  Monsieur,'  said  one  fellow;  'we  will 
not  kill  her;  but  her  valuables  are  concealed,  and  we 
must  have  them.' " 

War  is  always  terrible,  but,  for  the  honour  of  hu- 
manity, it  must  be  said  that  the  atrocities  of  this 
campaign  find  few  parallels  in  modem  history.  None 
can  contemplate  without  shuddering  the  fearful  devas- 
tation and  slaughter  committed  by  the  troops  as  they 
proceeded  on  their  ruinous  way.  The  viliages  were 
without  exception,  sacked  and  burned;  prisoners  were 
barbarously  tortured;  the  yielding  were  massacred. 
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ladtlie  helpless  fitenllj  cat  to  pieces.  At  one  place 
tbJBhibitanta^  strengthened  and  nerred  by  despair, 
mk  »  deqwrate  defence,  for  it  was  there  that  the 
eK&jTesQlved  to  make  a  stand,  and  it  was  thither 
tbt  an  the  fngitiTes  had  fled.  Bat  when,  at  hist, 
tkse  too  snocambed  before  the  discipline,  coorage, 
ad  moierical  saperiority  of  their  foes,  thej  expe- 
neooed  torrihle  retaliation  at  their  hands.  Not  a 
voBn,  not »  diild,  escaped.  The  TiUage  was  redaced 
totheapofashes;  and  all aroand,  the  dead  bodies  of 
voDo,  tortured  and  insnlted  first,  and  then  slain, 
itrqiped,  and  motilated,  laj  in  horrible  profasion.  A 
nnber  of  Jews,  who  trusted  to  their  religion  for 
afetj,  met  with  no  more  mercy  than  the  Mohamme- 
das,— an  alike  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  ferocity  of  their 
iiTiden. 

Tbe  chief  of  the  Beni- Abbe  was  snbdaed.  All  the 
eoiBiiy  was  in  flames ;  the  crops  were  trodden  down; 
tb  best  of  the  fitting  men  had  fellen,  and  he  came, 
vhl  a  broken  and  sorrowfol  yoice,  to  lay  his  sab- 
vam  at  the  feet  of  the  French  commander.  That 
abauuioa  was  accepted,  the  soldiers  were  called 
nvj  from  the  work  of  phmder ;  the  chief  promised 
tbt  on  the  next  day  all  the  Beni-Abbe  shoald  bow 
down  and  confess  the  sapremacy  of  their  invaders, 
ad  the  nigfat  ckMcd  in  oyer  a  desolated  land.  The 
iky  w»  red  until  the  morning  with  the  glare  of  the 
hnrnag  riUi^ies. 

*  The  defeated  tribes  thronged  down  from  the  moon- 
tiias»iiade  tiieir  sobmission,  and  went  as  they  had  come. 
Ik  mardi  was  resomed,  and  continued  for  some  time 
■  CDiyMnitiTe  peaces  a  few  shots  only  occasionally 
vtistfing  out  from  among  the  brnshwood.  The  chiefs 
ttnqgh  whose  Tillages  the  oolamn  parsaed  its  way, 
teadered  their  sabmission,  and  it  was  hoped  that  in 
{y  portka  of  the  coantiy,  at  least,  hostilities  would 
^  bereBomed;  but  wbile  passing  alongthefoot  of  some 
jcatij  doping  hills,  the  column  was  brought  to  a  halt 
M  the  ndden  discharge  of  some  ninety  or  a  hundred 
i^  froa  abore.  The  ad?anced  guard  immediately 
wmenced  a  pursoit  with  but  little  success.  A 
Miag  feature  of  Frencb  warfare  is  presented  in 
tk  ioBowiDg  extract  from  Mr.  Borrer's  narrative. 
Beiiipeaking  of  tiie rear-guard,  who  had  no  share  in 
^  attack  and  dispersion  of  the  ambuscade : — 

*Ikir  teoe  bl«od  was  aroused,  and  no  other  foes 
,  they  fell  upon  numerous  Ka^lies 


yiwfcii  reaaing  among  Uie  corn  lands  at  hand.  I^ese 
aanaad  fidiaa,  acme  mere  boys,  were  massacred  with- 
■Aavej.  One  trooper  alone,  I  was  by  several  mouths 
■Bni,ad>fed  aeven;  as  glorious  an  action  as  sabring 
Aaa^f  iheep.  A  ferw  individuals  who  had  been  fol- 
hikg  the  cofoDDs  from  mere  curiosity,  and  had  held 
aaqrenveiaewith  tlie  soldiers,  were  aLw  fidlen  upon 


*Oai  tf  these  victims,  endeavouring  to  escape,  fled 
■bAi  zifcr,  whh  tlie  intention  of  crossing  it ;  but  a 
■ftiaa  a  caiMae  alioi  him  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
Ml  lUig  again,  he  staggered,  mortally  wounded, 
^JHHiailB  Mb,  and  sat  down  on  the  stones.  A 
*^       ~    '       furiously  in  chase,  rolled,  horse  and 

„ the  river ;  but,  recovering  his  footing, 

aide  oC  the  dying  Kabylie,  and  dashed  his 


Pressing  forward  with  but  little  interruption,  save 
that  which  was  caused  by  an  occasional  skirmish  with 
a  flying  party  of  the  enemy,  the  column  at  length 
arrived  at  Bougie,  a  neat  compact  town,  on  the  sea- 
shore. Here  the  Marshal  left,  amid  the  cheers  of  his 
troops,  the  command  of  whom  now  devolved  upon 
General  Gentie.  The  limit  of  its  onward  progress 
haying  been  reached,  the  head  of  the  column  was 
turned,  and  the  return  to  Algiers  commenced.  Here 
Mr.  Dawson  Borrer  was  again  within  an  inch  of  being 
shot  by  a  Kabylie,  who,  perched  amid  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  was  taking  steady  aim  at  the  Englishman,  when 
he  looked  up  and  perceived  his  danger.  The  skulker 
immediately  lowered  lus  gun  and  saluted  our  traveller 
with  apparent  friendship;  a  salutation  which  was 
returned  with  little  grace  or  cordiality.  The  home- 
ward march  was  not  destined  to  be  one  of  peace ; 
for  the  Beni-Gonaan  incessantly  harassed  their  pro- 
gress, which  lay  for  a  considerable  time  through 
rocky  defiles,  where  every  ledge,  every  cavern  and 
hole,  every  natural  parapet,  was  lined  with  enemies 
whose  unceasing  vollies  continually  annoyed  the 
French  troops,  whose  orders  were,  not  to  return  the 
fire.  In  one  instance,  however,  the  courageous  author 
of  the  narrative  was  so  annoyed  by  the  persevering 
efforts  of  a  tall  gaunt  Kabylie,  perched  on  the  rock 
above,  to  kill  him,  that,  setting  the  example  of  breach 
of  orders,  he  seized  a  carbine  and  was  advancing  with 
deadly  purpose  towards  his  enemy,  when  the  com- 
mander of  the  rear-guard  politely  reminded  him  of  the 
order  not  to  fire. 

Passing  again  through  the  country  of  the  Beni- 
Abbe,  our  countryman  saw  much  to  remind  him  of 
his  former  visit.  AJl  the  land  was  desolate;  the  charred 
and  blackened  remains  of  the  villages  were  tenanted 
by  a  few  wretched  creatures  who  had  constructed  mi- 
serable huts  amid  the  ruins,  and  the  broad,  bright 
fields  of  com  were  now  so  many  expanses  of  withered 
stubble.  The  olive  groves  stood  leafless  and  scorched, 
and  here  and  there  a  mangled  limb  or  bruised  head 
was  displayed  upon  the  ground ;  for  the  ruined  and 
scattered  Beni-Abbes  had  dragged  from  their  hastily 
prepared  graves  the  bodies  of  the  French  soldiers  who 
had  fallen  in  the  conflict.  They  had  held  the  most 
hideous  orgies  round  these  revolting  remains;  for  it 
was  consolation  to  be  able  thus,  without  danger,  to 
wreak  their  impotent  revenge. 

*'  He  that  spitteth  in  the  air,  it  falleth  betimes  upon 
the  spitter's  nose,"  says  the  oriental  proverb ;  and  so 
it  proved  in  the  case  of  the  straggling  Kabylie  gue- 
rillas, who,  secreted  behind  bushes,  or  perched  on  the 
summit  of  lofty  rocks,  flred  down  upon  the  passing 
column.  They  wasted  their  ammunition,  and  were 
occasionally  knocked  down  by  a  volley  from  below. 
The  plain  of  the  Hamza  was  traversed,  and  every- 
where the  still  recent  marks  of  war  showed  the  path 
which  the  army  had  pursued  when  marching  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  Beni-Yahi.  Upon  the  afternoon  of 
the  8th  of  June,  Algiers  again  presented  itself  to  the 
gaze  of  the  triumphant  troops,  who  were  ushered 
into  the  city  amid  those  exulting  cheers,  loud  and 
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prolonged,  wLicb  form  the  FrenohmMi'B  idea  of  la 
gloue. 

Thus  was  the  six  weeks'  campaign  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  For  all  the  bloodied,  all  the 
atrodties^  all  the  devastation  which  it  had  accom- 
plished, nothing  but  acclamations  of  praise  were 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Algiers.  None  seemed  to 
turn  a  thought  upon  the  misery  which  had  been  in- 
flicted in  so  many  peaceful  yil^pes ;  none  cared  how 
the  woman  and  diild  had  expiated  in  agony  and  tor- 
ture the  wrongs  that  the  Kabylie  warri<»  had  dtme, 
or  were  asserted  to  have  dcme;  and  none  regretted 
the  wasted  yaOeyB^  the  burning  villages,  the  desolated 
provinoes,  which  had  been  left  by  the  French  troops 
as  a  memento  of  their  visit.  AU  was  joy,  all  was  tri- 
umph ;  and  the  ofl&oers  and  men  who  had  taken  a 
share  in  the  enterprise,  heard  their  names  uttered 
among  those  of  the  heroes  (^  modem  times. 

We  shall  not  speak  of  French  policy  in  Algeria.  It 
would  lead  us  into  discussicms  into  which  it  is  not 
our  province  to  enter.  We  have  undertaken  to  notice 
the  present  volume  in  a  literary,  not  a  political,  point 
of  view ;  and  we  thereibre  leave  Mr.  Dawson  Borrer's 
speculations  on  the  colonial  policy  of  France  in.  the 
government  of  Algiers,  and  the  value  of  the  different 
systems  which  have  been  tried,  to  be  discussed  by 
oihers.  Meanwhile  we  cannot  but  express  our  regret 
that  space  does  not  permit  us  to  lay  bd^oreour  readers 
any  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  intrepid  and 
generous  M.  Suchet  in  his  mission  to  Abd-el-Kader, 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Almost  alone, 
and  o(Hnpletely  unprotected,  he  travelled  over  vast  dis- 
tricts, found  his  way  through  valleys,  and  scaled  moun- 
tains^  whose  passage  had  not  been  effected  by  the 
French  troops  before  the  path  had  been  washed  with 
torrents  of  Uood.  That  which  not  all  the  strength  of 
the  fordgn  rulers  could  for  years  effect,  he  performed, 
and  returned,  a  destitute  and  ragged  pilgrim,  to  receive 
the  commendations  of  all  true  philantiuropists. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Dawson  Borrer  possesses  abilities 
of  a  high  order.  It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  the 
narrative  of  a  Uoody  campaign  dothed  in  other  than 
the  rough  and  unpoUshed  language  of  the  campaigner, 
who  describes  events  with  a  vig(»ous  pen,  but  fails  to 
impart  to  his  pictures  that  fine  touch,  that  glow  of 
imagination,  that  rich  and  attractive  colouring,  with 
which  the  literary  traveller  gilds  and  beautifies  his 
ddineations  of  the  most  confused  and  savage  scenes. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Bonrer  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
dime  in  the  present  instance.  His  narrative  (though 
oocasionally  hasty  and  roughly  -  written  passages 
occur)  is  embodied  in  powerful  language,  and  is, 
moreover,  so  connected,  so  unfaiKng  in  its  interest, 
so  full  of  characteristic  anecdotes,  incidents,  and 
adventures,,  that  we  accompany  him  with  {Measure 
whithersoever  he  would  lead  us,  and  are  sorry  when 
the  volume  doses.  Of  its  class,  this  is  one  of 
the  best  works  that  has  appeared  for  a  considerable 
period.  Its  author  is  a  man  of  generous  mind ;  and 
this  fact  makes  us  fed,  whUe  reading  his  book,  far 
differently  from  what  we  should  were  we  perusing  the 


narrative  of  a  ipan  who  had  taken  pari  in  and  eoonte- 
nanoed  the  atrocities  he  describes.  Far  &om  to  doing, 
Mr.  Borrer  appears  to  be  filled  with  r^^  at  tks 
^ht  of  so  much  plenty  and  prosperity  crushed  be^ 
neath  the  devastating  foot  of  war.  We  fed  oonfideBt 
that  his  work  will  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  for  it  is  of 
precisely  that  dass  of  whidi  the  puUio  in  g^ieial 
appears  most  fond.  It  interests  and  exdtes,  and  im- 
parts knowledge  at  the  same  time.  It  possesses  the 
degance  of  a  work  of  art,  and  the  novd^  of  a  fiction; 
for  the  wild  and  startling  adventures,  the  numbedess 
curious  inddents,  which  occur  in  1^  course  of  the 
volume,  are  so  melted  and  moulded  together  thai  the 
narrative  glides  on  like  the  current  of  a  deep  dear 
stream,  flowing  from  an  exhaustless  source,  oyer  a 
soft  and  even  bed.  From  what  we  have  said,  our 
readers  ^yiU  perhaps  fed  a  desire  to  peruse  tbe  work, 
and  we  recommenid  them  so  to  do,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  be  prepared  to  meet,  at  intervals,  with  a  few 
over-wrought  descriptions,  with  a  little  extrayagant 
language,  with  a  slight  degree  of  oriental  ridmess  and 
brilliancy  of  style, — slight  faults  into  which  tlie  au- 
thor's enthusiasm  has  occasionally  betrayed  him. 


EDITOR'S  WRITING-DESK. 

".As  in  a  theatre  t)ie  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  weU-graoed  actor  learei  tiie  *ts«t,      * 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next  r  9 

Even  so  it  is  when  the  management  of  a  popular 
periodical  is  resigned  by  an  Editor  to  whom  it  is 
indebted  for  so  much  of  its  popularity  as  is  Shaspe's 
London  Jousnal  to  "Frank  Fairlegh.''  The  an- 
nouncement of  another  editorship,  and,  moreoiTer,  of 
certain  alterations  in  the  conduct  of  the  Journal,  is 
certainly  rather  calculated  to  perplex  our  subacribexa 
with  fears  of  change,  and  to  lead  them,  periiaps,  to 
withdraw  from  it  their  co-operation  and  au{^>ort.  It 
has  been  the  honourable  distinction  of  ^  Shajox,^'  that 
it  has  not  merdy  contained  nothing  of  a  doubtfbl  ten- 
dency, but  that  it  has  directly  tended  to  promote  the 
cause  of  morality  and  religion; — ^this  tone  we  shall 
sedulously  endeavour  to  maintam.  There  may  be  sonu 
who  apprehend  that  the  contemplated  changes  have  i 
reference  to  politics,  and  that  "  Shasfs  ^  is  about  t< 
become  the  organ  of  some  particular  party ; — we  bq 
to  assure  them  that  such  is  not  the  case.  But,  living 
as  we  do  at  a  period  when  social  rcibrmation  i 
rapidly  on  the  advance,  we  deem  it  to  be  the  offiee  <^ 
every  influential  periodical  to  take  a  share,  eithe 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  this  good  worit ;  and  thui 
while  there  will  be  no  diminution  of  the  instruct Ivj 
and  amusing  variety  which  has  established  ike  £ai 
fame  of  this  Journal, — ^while  in  some  respoets  M 
literary  character  may  perhaps  be  raised, — some  poi 
tion  of  its  pages  will  from  time  to  time  be  devoted^ 
matters  which,  irre^>ective  of  all  political  tendcneia^ 
have  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  c^nnd 
nity  at  large,  especially  upon  the  means  of  elerating  U^ 
working  classes,  by  the  promotion  of  their  phy 
comforts,  and  their  mental, .  monJ,  and  religious  m 
provement.    On  subjects  like  these,  ^here  good  : 
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of  aU  parties  canmeei,  their  contiibntKnis  will  ever  be 
Ydooned,  if  written  m  a  eordial  and  Christian  spirit. 
The  present  Number  cofntains  an  article  on  *'  Penal 
Eoonomy,"  soggested  by  the  recent  discussion  on 
Mr.  Pearaoax's  plans,  at  the  City  of  London  Listituticm. 
Wen  it  not  for  the  great  importance  of  the  subject, 
we  Mgfat  almost  hesitate  at  introducing  it,  as  much 
tngiy  feeling,  and  considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
were  elicited  on  that  occasion.  But  as  all,  in  these 
dajs  <^  retrenchment,  must  deplore  the  onerous 
expense  of  our  prison  system,  and  as,  moreover,  its 
sabtaiy  working  has  been  questioned  by  not  a  few 
»mI  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  the  discussion  of 
fh6  snfajeet  eaa  be  producti?6  of  nothing  but  good ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  men  of  all  parties  will  unite  in 
{^riBg  a  cdm  and  candid  consideration  to  the  im- 
portant princiidea  developed  in  this  paper. 

We  are  requested  by  Earl  Ddawarr  to  correct  a 
mntake  which  occurs  in  the  description  of  Sackville 
College  given  in  the  last  number.  It  is  there  stated 
to  knre  been  **  founded  by  Bobert,  Eari  of  Dorset,  an 
aaeestor  of  the  present  Lord  Dekwarr  ;**  whereas  it 
ibould  have  been,  "an  ancestor  of  the  present 
Countess  Delawarr,  daughter  of  John  ^Frederick, 
Dike  of  Dorset.** 

"The  Life  of  Horace.**  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Mil- 
iuBL'--Tbe  season  has  not  produced  a  work  at  once 
more  'graeefully  or  profusely  illustrated.  We  could, 
iiiirfd,  have  spared  the  too  great  variety  of  colours 
k  the  borders,  (the  coloured  title-pages  are  beautiful,) 
vhach  we  cannot  but  thhik  somewhat  detract  from 
the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  volume.  But  it  is 
indeed  a  gran.  Besides  the  borders,  which  are  de- 
mgatd  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  we  have  a  rich  variety  of 
wdl-dttsen  busts  and  classical  fragments  iUustrotive 
if  the  poem,  as  well  as  the  principal  scenes  con- 
Mded  with  the  life  and  works  of  Horace,  all  very 
tMtLfully  sdeeted  and  executed  by  Scharf.  Tlie  poems 
pfeeeded  by  a  Life,  a  chronological  list  of  "Fasti 
biographical  notices  of  "Persona  Hora- 
aad  a  diarming  descriptive  letter,  "De  YiUa 
,"  as  valuable  as  delightful  to  the  classical 
The  Life  is  just  what  it  should  be;  the 
and  feding  of  the  poet  are  combined  with  the 
of  the  philosophical  scholar.  There  is  not 
m  VBsage  <b:  a  word  which  the  best  taste  would 
to  see  expunged  or  altered.  Tlie  following 
is  a  specimen  of  its  style : — 
sAnaic  POExar  ov  hobace. 
^M  was  the  hl^^hett  order  of  the  poetiy  of  society. 
kvfllbcBr  the  nme  definition  as  the  best  conversation, 
tmd  wit  In  equal  proportions.  Like  good 
U  dwells  ew>a^  en  one  topie  to  allow  ns 
away ;  wbile  H  is  ao  desultoiy  as  to 
variety.  It  starts  from  some  subject 
importanoe,  but  does  not  adhere  to  it  with 
'fcy.  iPke  satire  of  Horace  allowed  ample 
out  any  tada  of  thoaghi  it  might  sag- 
Mi  aever  to  piolizi^.  It  was  serious  and  gaj, 
mA  flgbi;  ft  admitted  the  most  solemn  aid 
as  of  philosophy,  of  manners,  of  litera- 
iheni  in  an  easy  and  unafifected  tone, 


^^JM  «f  fsivl  and  dwrpaUnuons  to  the  chaneters 
imB^tfi  U  introdaaed ia  the  HMSt  graeeftd Bumner 


the  follies,  the  affectations,  even  the  vices  of  the  times ; 
but  there  was  nothing  stem,  or  savage,  or  malignant  in 
its  tone ;  we  rise  from  the  perusal  with  the  conviction 
that  Horace,  if  not  the  most  uibane  and  eagagtng  (not 
the  perfect  Christian  gentleman),  must  have  been  the 
most  sensible  and  delightful  person  who  could  be 
encountered  in  Roman  society.  There  is  no  broad  buf- 
fooneiy  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  no  elaborate  and 
exhausting  wit,  which  turns  the  pleasure  of  listening 
into  a  fat^^ ;  if  it  trespasses  occasionally  beyond  the 
nicety  and  propriety  of  modem  manners,  it  may  fairly 
plead  the  coarseness  of  the  times,  and  the  want  of 
efSeient  female  control,  which  is  the  only  true  chas- 
tener  of  conversation,  but  which  can  only  command 
respect  when  the  females  themselves  deserve  it." 

""  The  Bird  of  Passage."  By  Mrs.  Bomer.— Three 
volumes  of  interesting  and  amusing  matter,  oonsisting 
chiefly  of  tales  and  legends  of  distant  lands.  Nearly 
all  European  countries,  and  several  countries  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  have  been  visited  by  Mrs.  Bomer ;  and  as 
she  has  travelled  with  her  eyes  and  ears  open^  she  has 
brought  home  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  miscel- 
laneous information.  This  she  baa  not  pot  into 
r^ular  tourist  form  in  these  volumes,  but  has  aDowed 
it  to  escape  naturally  in  the  oourse  of  the  various 
narratives.  She  has  a  graeefol,  pleasaiit  way  of 
telling  her  stories ;  and  the  stories  are  every  one  of 
them  worth  teDing.  Some  are  wholly  flctitious,  others 
are  founded  on  fact ;  and  nearly  all  have  appeared 
before  in  some  of  the  monthly  magazhies. 

<'  Friends  and  fortune."  By  Miss  Dnny.^Thk 
hidy  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  worid  as  the 
auUior  of  a  volume  of  very  fair  poetry.  Hie  present 
work  is  "  a  moral  tale"  in  one  volume.  With  all  due 
respect  be  it  spoken,  moral  tales,  distinctively  so 
called,  are,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  dretuiest 
reading ;  and  jail  moral  people  ought  to  feel  obliged 
to  Miss  Drury  for  publishing  ''  a  moral  talei"  that  is 
not  only  readable,  but  agreeable  and  amusing^  and 
ten  times  as  improving  as  the  dry  rubbish  which  some 
of  our  s|^-elected  teadiers  aboot  out  by  cart-loods 
into  the  high  places  of  this  sufficient^  dull  workL 
Miss  Drury  has  made  virtue  fascinating,  and  wisdom 
quite  charming.  We  hope  she  will  do  so  again  before 
long,  in  another  tale ;  taJung  care  to  avoid  a  tendency 
to  diffuseness  in  the  general  rcflectiotts,  and  a  s%ht 
exaggeration  in  the  delineatioii  of  character,  which  we 
think  we  perceive  hi  "Friends  and  Fortune." 

"  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy."  By  J.  Bernard 
Burke,  Esq. — ^Mr.  Buike,  it  is  well  known,  is  versed 
in  matters  concerning  the  British  and  Irish  peerage  3 
and  these  two  thick  octavo  volumes  contsdn  some 
extremely  interesting  stories  and  anecdotes,  which 
have  omne  in  his  way  in  the  course  of  reading  and 
inquiry  for  his  peculiar  department  of  study.  There 
is  nothing,  as  far  as  we  know,  absolutely  new  to  the 
public  in  these  volumes,  although  many  of  the  stories 
are  very  little  known.  They  are  composed  of  well 
and  ill-selected  passages  from  various  authors,  con- 
nected by  paragnqphs  from  Mr.  Burke's  own  pen. 
The  book  will  be  found  very  entertaining— of  that 
we  are  certain ;  but  whether  competent  judges  will 
consider  it  reasonable  or  graceful  in  Mr.  Burke  to  put 
his  name  on  the  title-page  as  its  auikor^^t  that  we 
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entertwn  considerable  doubts.  The  work  is  intended 
as  a  book  of  amusement,  and  has  no  pretension  to 
much  rigour  as  regards  facts  and  figures. 

**  Our  Cousins  on  the  Ohio.'*  By  Mary  Howitt. — 
"A  great  book  is  a  great  evil:**  let  all  authors 
bear  that  aphorism  in  mind ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
a  good  little  book  is  a  great  blessing.  Mrs.  Howitt 
has  illustrated  this  truth  in  the  present  work,  written 
expressly  for  children,  and  with  which  most  intelligent 
children  will  be  inexpressibly  delighted.  It  is  pub- 
lished as  a  companion  to  the  "  Children's  Tear,"  and 
is  even  more  worthy  of  praise  than  that  charming 
chronicle.  Mrs.  Howitt,  to  our  thinking,  never  writes 
so  well  as  when  she  writes  for  children. 

"  Family  Pictures,"  and  "  The  Tithe  Proctor."— 
These  are  the  titles  of  two  recently-published  volumes 
of  the  "Parlour  Library."  The  former  is  a^good 
translation  from  the  German  of  one  of  La  Fontaine's 
deservedly  popular  tales,  which  will  remind  the  Eng- 
lish reader  of  his  own  beloved  Yicar  of  Wakefield- 
The  latter  is  one  of  Carleton's  powerful  but  painful 
tales*  illustrative  of  Lrish  character  and  Irish  misery, 
and  wrong-doing  and  suffering. 

"Four  Months  among  the  Gold-finders  in  Alta 
California."  By  J. Tyrwhitt  Brooks,  M.D.  London: 
Bogue.— This  well-written  journal  will  be  read  with 
the  liveliest  interest  at  the  present  moment.  The 
author's  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metal, 
the  consequent  excitement,  and  the  general  rush  of 
all  dasses,  himself  included,  to  the  golden  sands  of 
the  Sacramento,  of  the  progress  of  his  labours,  of 
hair-breadth  'scapes  amidst  predatory  bands  of  Indians 
and  half-breeds,  who  finally  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
a  large  portion  of  the  spoil,  is  given  in  a  very  graphic 
yet  unaffected  style.  He  presents  us,  in  brief  com- 
pass, with  a  complete  and  singular  picture  of  life  in 
California*  and  brings  before  us  all  the  varieties  of 
adventurers  who  ^from  the  lust  of  gold  ai^  flocking 
thitherward  from  different  parts  of  the  world. ' 

"  Indians  in  all  the  pride  of  gaudy  calico,  the  manners 
of  the  savage  concealed  beneath  the  drees  of  the  civil- 
ized man ;  muscular,  sun-burnt  fellows,  whose  fine 
forms  and  swarthy  faces  pronounced  that  Spanish  blood 
ran  through  their  veins ;  sallow,  hatchet-ikced  Yankees, 
smart  men  at  a  bargain,  and  always  on  the  look-out  for 
sqoalls.  Here  one  would  spy  the  flannel  ahirt  and 
coarse  canvass  trowsers  of  a  seaman,  a  runaway,  in!  all 
probability,  from  a  South-sea  whaler;  while  one  or  two 
stray  negroes  chattered  with  all  the  volubility  of  their 
race,  shaking  their  woolly  heads,  and  'showing  their 
white  teeth.  '  Look  around,  stranger,*  said  a  tall  Ken- 
tuckian,  full  of  the  bantam  sort  of  consequence  of  his 
race,  '  I  guess  you  don't  reaUze  such  a  scene  eveiy  day, 
and  that's  a  fact.  There's  gold  to  be  had  for  the  picking 
of  it  up,  and  by  all  who  choose  to  come  and  work.  I 
reckon  old  John  Bull  will  scrunch  up  his  fingers  in  his 
empty  pockets  when  he  comes  to  hear  of  it  It's  a  most 
everlasting  wonderftil  thing,  and  that's  a  fact  that  beats 
Joe  Dunldn's  goose  pie  and  apple  sarse.' " 

We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  quoting 
several  amusing  scenes.  Pass  we  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter. 

"The  United  States  may  chUm  the  land,  and  the 
gold  within  it^  and  send  an  army  to  enforce  their  rights. 


If  so,  a  terrible  scene  of  tumult  and  disorder  may  be 
expected.  All  the  lawless  adventurers  who  are  scat- 
tered about  this  part  of  the  continent  are  flocking  to 
the  gold  regions ;  so  are  the  Indians.  I  hardly  like  to 
advise  upon  the  suMect  here :  there  certainly  is  a  won- 
derful amountr  of  gold.  What  the  chances  of  obtaining 
it,  and  getting  it  taken  home,  may  be  next  season,  I 
know  not.  At  all  events,  the  pursuit  will  be  difficult  in 
the  extreme^  and  tolerably  dangerous  also." 

"The  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art"  is 
a  small  and  inexpensive  summary  of  the  most  rCTsark- 
able  discoveries  of  the  past  year  "in  mechanics  and 
the  useful  arts,  natural  philosophy,  electricity,  chemis- 
try, zoology  and  botuiy,  geology  and  geography, 
meteorology  and  astronomy."  In  an  age  like  the 
present,  where  the  progress  of  science  is  so  rapid 
— ^where  every  succeeding  discovery  seems  to  trans- 
cend and  throw  into  shade  those  preceding  it— 
to  arrest  and  fix  the  prominent  points,  to  collect  in 
a  small  compass  the  scattered  details,  which  from 
their  multiplicity  often  escape  the  notice  even  of 
the  man  of  science,  while  to  the  busy  public  tiiey 
are  necessarily  unknown  and  unnoticed  amidst  the 
din  of  daily  life,  is  a  good  and  useful  work,  whidi 
deserves  the  heartiest  commendation.  Mr.  'Dmbs  is 
laborious  and  discriminating,  and  the  result  of  his 
industrious  compilation  is  a  compact  vade-necMm,  that 
will  be  welcome  alike  to  the  scientific  and  general 
reader.  We  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  will 
obtain  a  wide  circulation,  and  that  its  author  will  be 
encouraged  to  continue  his  valuable  though  unpre- 
tending labours. 

"John  Jones's  Tales  for  the  Little  John  Joneses." 
By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. — ^In  these  two  small  volumes 
for  the  use  of  children,  Mr.  James  has  cast  the  colour- 
ing of  his  graphic  style  over  a  brief,  and,  as  it  is  too 
often  in  other  hands,  a  dry  abstract  of  the  principal 
facts  of  English  history  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The 
prominent  points  are  brought  forward  in  vivid  relief, 
and  a  life  and  reality  added  by  pictures  of  the  different 
races  that  have  occupied  or  disputed  oar  soil,  of  which 
that  of,  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  particularly  well  written. 

"Heniy  of  Eichenfels,  and  Chrbtmas  Eve." — ^Two 
pretty  littie  stories  translated  from  the  German,  and 
intended  as  a  holiday  book  for  children.  The  trans- 
lator has  shown  g(x>d  judgment  in  the*  selection  of 
his  tales,  but  his  rendering  is  rather  stiff  and  con- 
strained :  far  too  much  so  for  children  to  read  with, 
any  great  degree  of  pleasure. 

"The  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  o6\ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  Ninth  year.  By  Charh 
R.  Dod,  Esq.  Whittaker.— The  peculiar  value 
volume  has  over  all  other  such  records  of  our 
aristocracy  consists  in  its  affording  accurate  infbi 
tion,  not  only  respecting  all  peers  and  baronets,  baf 
also  of  every  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  everj 
Lord  of  Session,  every  Knight  of  the  Bath,  evcrj 
Knight  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  every  Knighj 
Bachelor,  and  every  person  who,  by  courtesy,  beari 
the  prefix  of  Lord,  Lady,  or  Honourable,  in  th< 
United  Kingdom.  As  a  book  of  reference,  its  unfail^ 
ing  accuracy  renders  it  invaluable. 
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ARNOLD  YON  WINKBLKIBD. 

BT  VBBDIBIOK  LAWASKOB. 

Thb  bAiuien  waved  on  the  wood-orowndd  heights. 

And  the  sunmier  sun  rodo  high ; 
From  distant  town  iind  from  vilUige  near 
The  hells  rang  clear  on  the  listening  ear, 

As  the  Austrian  spears  drew  nigh : 
On  the  fir-clad  hills  by  ^^  Sempach's  side 

Were  gather*d  a  gallant  few — 
The  chosen  band  of  a  Fatheriand 

Whose  sons  have  bc^en  ever  true. 

In  the  pomp  and  the  pride  and  the  might  of  war 

The  Anstrian  chief  drew  nigh ; 
For  he  heard  from  his  scout  that  a  rabble  rout 

Had  taken  their  stand  hard  by : 
"  What  ho  I  mj  knights,**  said  Leopold, 

"  Bj  our  Lady,  'tis  bravely  done ; 
Well  prick  these  knaves  if  they  do  not  turn, ' 
Then,  no  t  for  the  ramparts  of  fur  Lucerne^ 

They  are  ours  by  the  set  of  sun." 

As  he  spake  the  words,  from  the  gallant  host 

A  Joyous  lauffh  rang  out. 
And  a  hearty  cheer  rose  loud  and  clear. 

And  jests  were  bandied  about : 
And  shading  the  sun  from  their  dazzled  eighty 

As  th^  looked  fw  the  promised  foe, — 
*•  On— on— for  Luoeme  I  '^  was  the  frantic  cry, 
"  We'll  ibroe  these  rebels  to  fight  or  fly. 

Since  the  madmen  will  have  it  so." 

But  one  who  was  graver  in  vears  and  speech 

Looked  doubting,  and  sad,  and  cold; 
"  A  tmce;,''  he  cried,  "  to  the  boasts  of  pride, 

And  tluBse  speeches  that  sound  so  bold ;  ^ 
Tis  time  to  shout  when  the  day  is  won. 

And,  to  tell  you  my  humble  mind, 
Great  deeds  are  better  tiian  words  of  might. 
And  patient  valour  becomes  the  knight. 

As  boasting  befita  the  hind." 

An  angiy  glance  and  a  bitter  jest 

Were  the  answers  the  leader  gave : 
"Let  the  Baron,"  quoth  he,  "of  the  *  Heart  of  Hare,'* 
His  advice  refrain  and  his  cautions  spare ; 

For  in  ^ite  of  his  looks  so  grave, 
I  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  Blessed  Saints, 

Chastise  to  their  hearts'  content 
Ton  shallow  knaves,  with  their  clubs  and  staves, 

On  mischief  and  plunder  bent" 

In  solemn  arr^  the  heroic  band 

Stood  firm  on  the  vantage  height : 
They  ral«d  no  cry  as  the  host  drew  nigh. 

And  its  pennons  i^peared  in  sight ; 
But  they  looked  on  eacli  other  with  unzious  eyes. 

And  mnrmured  in  accents  low : 
"  For  the  luid  of  our  freedom,  our  pride  and  love, 
And  our  hope  of  eternal  bliss  above. 

Let  us  strike  a  determined  blow  I " 

Iinpatient  for  battle,  the  Austrian  chief 

Is  afoot,  with  his  valiant  knights : 
Their  arms  shine  bright  in  the  gay  sun-light, 

As  they  scale  the  opposing  hdghts. — 
A  shout  f—and  a  pause ....  £ey  have  joined  in  fight— 

The  Confederates  hold  their  ground ; 
But  the  huntsman's  spear  is  of  small  avail 
When  tried  with  the  lance  and  the  coat  of  mail. 
And  useless,  'tis  fSsared,  upon  such  a  field. 
Will  the  peasant's  club,  and  his  wooden  shield 

And  his  trusty  dirk  be  found. 


fi) 


"*  A   certain  banm  of  HMeabug.  who  tugnsted  pnidcni 
■■  •**  received  the  punning  nick-name,  ffeart  a/kmre,  (Ua«on- 
kert)-— ifirterr  9/ SteUMtrland.—Lardner's  Cab.  Cyeio, 
▼OL.  IX. 


In  vain  they  rush  on  the  levelled  spears. 

Like  the  stream  from  a  mountain-height. 
When  with  furious  shock  on  the  marble  rock 

It  dashes  with  all  its  might : 
No  breaking  the  ranks  of  the  men-at-arms ! 

No  piercing  the  serried  mass  ! 
Their  chie&  fitll  fast,  and  their  columns  reel 
Against  the  impervious  wall  of  steel. 

That  they  madly  attempt  to  pass. 

Their  strength  is  spent,  and  their  spirits  fail ; 

The  weakest  are  taking  flight : 
When  lo !  from  his  place  in  the  battle's  face, 

Slood  forth  a  true-hearted  knight : 
A  knight  who  was  known  for  his  patriot  zeal, 

And  for  many  a  gentle  deed ; 
Whose  name  will  illumine  the  scroll  of  time. 
While  the  record  remains  of  an  act  sublime — 

'Twas  Arnold  of  Winkelried  ! 

"Brethren  and  friends,  be  it  mine,"  ho  cried. 

In  a  voice  of  thunder-tone, 
"  To  open  a  way  on  this  blocldy  day 

That  shall  make  the  field  our  own : 
Let  those  who  are  stoutest  of  heart  and  limb 

Press  on  when  they  see  me  fall — 
My  children  and  wife,  and  the  name  I  bear, 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  country's  care. 

And  the  God  who  is  over  all ! " 

He  said,  and  sprang  with  a  tiger's  bound 

On  the  bristling  spears  of  the  foe ; 
And  gathering  a  sh^  in  his  giant  grasp, 
He  held  them  firm  to  his  latest  gasp. 
As  the  reaper's  hand  on  the  harvest  plain 
Might  gather  the  stalks  of  the  golden  grain. 

Ere  Che  sickle  should  lav  them  low. 
A^in  and  again  through  his  heart  and  brain 

Did  the  glittering  spear-points  pass : 
And  forcing  a  gan  in  its  fearful  fall. 
His  body  brake  through  the  serried  wall — 

A  bleeding  and  mangled  mass  ! 

At  the  instant,  a  hundred  friends  and  more, 

Pressed  on  in  the  bloody  traok : 
On — on  they  rushed,  with  their  triumph  flnsh'd. 

Nor  wavered,  nor  turned  them  back ; 
But  hand  to  lumd  with  the  men-at-arms 

They  were  dealing  blow  for  blow. 
And  knights  and  nobles  were  sil^cken  down 
By  the  heavy  club  of  the  Alpine  clown — 

The  despised  and  insulted  foe. 

On  the  ruthless  foes  of  their  name  and  race 

Dire  vengeance  they  took  that  day 
For  insult  and  wrong,  endured  for  long, 

And  which  blood  could  not  wipe  away; 
For  ravaged  fields,  and  for  houseless  nights, 

In  the  depth  of  the  winter's  cold ; 
For  plunder^  home,  and  for  murder'd  child,— 
The  savage  feats  of  a  warfiire  wild— 

And  for  deeds  that  may  not  be  told. 

And  on— and  on,  in  resistless  waves, 

Thev  rolled,  with  a  rush  and  roar 
Like  ^e  sullen  sound  of  the  breaker's  bound 

On  the  rugged  and  stubborn  shore ; 
O'er  the  prostrate  ranks  of  the  flying  foe, 
'  O'er  the  dying  and  dead  thev  pour'd : 
Whilst  ever  against  the  victorious  tide. 
The  Austrian  banner,  with  carnage  dyed. 
Was  waving  aloft  in  its  wonted  pride, 

As  in  scorn  of  the  rabble  horde. 

And  Leopold— bound  by  a  solemn  oath 

To  pensh  or  win  the  day, — 
With  his  weapon  bare  lifted  high  in  air. 

Plunged  deep  in  the  fearful  fray : 
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"To  the  rescue,  ho  I  it  li  I,"  he  cried, 

*'  We  yield  not  to  rach  a  foe,"— 
When  lo  1  the  club  of  a  stalwart  clown 
On  hia  crest  descended,  and  smote  him  down. 

With  a  Bwifb  and  unerring  blow. 

And  far  and  wide,  ftom  the  Sempach's  side, 

The  marvellous  rumour  flew, 
That  the  Austrian  host  had  been  rented,  and  tamed, 

And  scattered  the  country  through : 
To  the  anxious  watchers  in  scared  Lucerne, 

At  sunset  the  tidings  came ; 
And  the  streets  were  astir  with  the  old  and  yonng. 
The  gates  were  opened  and  bells  were  rung ; 
And  with  grateful  Hosannas,  both  loud  and  long. 
They  remembered  the  God,  hi  their  eren-song. 
Who  raises  the  weak,  and  confounds  the  strong — 

Praise— praise  to  his  Holy  Kame  I 

And  to  tranquil  Stantz,  as  the  deep*ning  shade 

Drew  the  stars  forth  one  by  one. 
The  news  was  brought  of  the  victory  bought 

With  the  life  of  her  bravest  son. 
There  was  weeping  that  night  in  the  peaceful  home 

Of  Arnold  of  Winkelried  : 
But  the  hour  of  mourning,  e'en  there,  was  brief. 
And  transient  the  wife  and  the  mother's  grief. 

When  e(he  heard  of  the  glorious  deed. 
The  colour  rushed  to  her  pallid  face, 
And  it  brightened  and  beamed  with  nnwonted  grace. 
As  she  kissied  her  boys  with  a  mother's  pride. 
And  told  them,  with  tears,  how  their  father  died. 

In  the  peaceful  town  where  his  glorious  name 

Has  cast  an  heroic  spell. 
Where  the  summer  skies  and  the  maidens'  eyes 

Are  brighter  than  bard  may  tell ; 
A  time-worn  statue  perchance  may  meet 

The  way-ferer's  careless  eye. 
Of  a  knight  who  holds  with  a  fervent  clasp 
A  bundle  of  spears  in  his  stidwart  grasp : 

Let  him  pause  ere  he  passes  by, 
And  think  of  the  men  who  at  duty's  call 
Have  cheerfully  risked  or  surrendered  all ; 
Of  those  who,  in  days  we  have  left  behind— 
When  men  were  more  earnest  of  heart  and  mind — 
By  the  life  laid  down,  or  the  peril  dared. 
With  a  &ith  serene,  and  a  soul  prepio^d, 
Have  shown  in  examples  which  cannot  die, 
Where  the  greatness  and  £^ory  of  Mioihood  lie. 

[Leopold  HI.  Duke  of  Austria,  having  declared  war 
on  the  Swiss  Confederates,  in  the  summer  of  1886,  ad- 
vanced upon  Lnceme  with  a  large  army.  On  the  9th 
of  July,  his  advanced  guard,  oonsisting  of  the  flower  of 
the  Austrian  chivalry,  came  in  sight  of  a  body  of  Swiss, 
who  occupied  the  heights  by  the  Lake  of  Sempach ;  and 
in  his  impatience  to  engage  the  enemy,  he  caused  his 
horsemen  to  dismount,  and  commence  the  conflict. 
The  Swiss,  most  of  whom  were  rudely  armed  with  dubs 
and  wooden  shields,  soon  gave  way  before  their  well- 
accoutred  and  well-disciplined  opponents,  when  an  ex- 
traordinary act  of  valour  and  devotion  on  the  pari  of 
Arnold  von  Winkelried,  a  knight  of  Unterwalden,  (for 
the  chivalry,  it  seems,  was  not  all  on  one  side,)  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  This  incident^  which  in  the 
sequel  led  to  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Anatrian 
forces,  forms  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  poem.] 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  MARRIED  LIFE  OF 
MARY  POWELL, 

AYIEBWABDS  XISTBESS  KILTOII.' 

May  24M. — ^Deare  Rose  came  this  morning.  I  flew 
forthe  to  welcome  her,  and  as  I  drew  near,  she  lookt 
npon  me  with  such  a  kind  of  awe  as  that  I  could  not 
forbeare  laughing.  Mr.  Milton  having  slept  at 
Sheepscote,  had  made  her  privy  to  our  engagement; 
for  iudeede,  he  and  Mr.  A^ew  are  such  fiiends,  he 
will  keep  nothing  from  him.  Thus  Rose  heares  it 
before  my  owne  mother,  which  shoulde  not  be.  When 
we  had  entered  my  chamber,  she  embraced  me  once 
and  agayn,  and  seemed  to  think  soe  much  of  my 
uncommon  fortune  that  I  beganne  to  think  more  of  it 
myselfe.  To  heare  her  taike  of  Mr.  Milton  one  w^ 
have  supposed  her  more  in  love  with  him  than  L 
Like  a  bookworm  as  she  is,  she  fell  to  praysing  hia 
composures.  "  Oh,  the  leaate  I  care  for  in  him  is  his 
versing,"  quoth  I ;  and  from  that  moment  a  spiiitt  of 
mischief  tooke  possession  of  me,  to  do  a  thousand 
heedlesse,  ridiculous  things  throughoute  y*  daj,  to 
shew  Rose  how  little  I  set  by  the  opinion  of  see  wise 
a  man.  Once  or  twice  Mr.  Miltou  lookt  eamestlie 
and  questioninglie  at  me,  but  I  heeded  him  not. 

♦  ♦  *  Discourse  at  table  graver  and  less 
pleasant,  methoughte,  than  heretofore.  Mr.  Biuire 
having  dropt  in,  was  avised  to  ask  Mr.  Milton  why, 
having  had  an  university  education,  he  had  not 
entered  y*  Church.  He  replied,  diylie  enough, 
because  he  woulde  not  subscribe  himselfe  tlave  to  anie 
formularies  of  men's  making.  I  saw  father  l^te  his 
lip ;  and  Roger  Agnew  mildly  observed,  he  thought 
hun  wrong ;  for  that  it  was  not  for  an  individual  to 
make  rules  for  another  individual,  but  yet  that  j« 
generall  voice  of  the  wise  and  good,  removed  from 
y*  pettie  prejudices  of  private  feeling,  mighte  pro- 
nounce authoritativelie  wherein  an  individual  was 
righte  or  wrong,  and  frame  laws  to  keepe  him  in  the 
righte  path.  Mr.  Milton  replyed,  that  manie  folUhles 
c"*  no  more  make  up  an  infallible  than  manie  finites 
could  make  an  infinite.  Mr.  Agnew  rejoyned^  that 
ne'erthelesse,  an  individual  who  opposed  himselfe 
agaynst  y«  generall  current  of  y*  wise  and  good«  was, 
leaste  of  alle,  likelie  to  be  in  the  right ;  and  that  y* 
limitations  of  human  intellect  which  made  the  judg- 
ment of  manie  wise  men  liable  to  question,  oertainlie 
made  y«  judgment  of  anie  wise  man,  self-dependent, 
more  questionable  still.  Mr.  Milton  shortlie  replied 
that  there  were  particulars  in  y*  required  oaths  which 
made  him  unable  to  take  them  without  peijorie. 
And  soe,  an  end :  but  'twas  worth  a  world  to  see  Rose 
looking  soe  anxiouslie  from  y*  one  speaker  to  the 
other,  desirous  that  cache  s"*  be  victorious ;  and  I  was 
sorry  that  it  lasted  not  a  little  longer. 

As  Rose  and  I  tooke  our  way  to  y*  summer-house, 
she  put  her  arm  round  me,  saying,  "  How  eharming 
is  divine  philosophie !"  I  ooulde  not  helpe  asking  if 
she  did  not  mesne  how  charming  was  y*  philosophie 
of  one  particular  divine.    Soe  then  ^e  discoursed 

[(1)  Continued  from  p.  IS.* 
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||  with  m»  of  things  more  seemlie  for  women  than 
Il  phBosophie  or  divinitie  either.  Onlie,  when  Mr. 
,l  Agnew  and  Mr.  Milton  joyned  iis,  she  woidde  aske 

I  tbcm  to  repeat  one  piece  of  poetry  after  another, 
'  beginning  with  Carew's— 
ij 

"  He  who  loTCB  a  rosie  cheeke, 
I  Or  a  coral  lip  admires,—" 

|.  And  ciTing  at  j*  end  of  eache,  "  Is  not  that  lovely  P 
!  Is  not  that  dime  P"  I  franklie  sayd  I  liked  none  of 
!  them  8oe  much  as  some  Mr.  Agnew  had  recited, 
|i  eondnding  with 

II  •*  MortftlB  that  would,  follow  me, 
Ij  Lore  Tirtae :  she  alone  is  fi!oe." 

'  WhweoQ  Mr.  Milton  surprised  me  with  a  suddain  kiss, 
to  f  nnmoderate  mirthe  of  Rose,  who  sayd  I  coulde 
Bot  hare  kx4ed  more  discomposed  had  he  pretended 
kc  WIS  y*  author  of  those  rerses.  I  afterwards  found 
be  Mt;  but  I  think  she  laug^t  more  than  there  was 

i  neede. 

Wc  hare  ever  been  considered  a  snfficientlie  re- 
I19WIS  fiunilie :  that  is,  we  goe  regularly  to  church  on 
wiMa  and  pwyer-dayes,  and  keepe  alle  y«  fasts  and 
fcrtiTiIles.    But  Mr.  Milton's  devotion  hath  attayned 
•  pitcfc  I  can  neither  imitate  nor  even  ^mprehende. 
IV  spiritaall  world  seemeth  to  him  not  onlie  reall, 
Wkl mity  almoste  say  visible.   For  instance,  he  tolde 
R«e,  it  i^pears,  that  on  Tuesday  nighte,  (that  is  y* 
aw  eremfig  I  had  promised  to  be  his,)  as  he  went 
bwewanfa  to  his  farm  lodging,  he  fancied  y*  angels 
•bi^winge  m  his  eares,  and  singing  over  his  head, 
■d  tkit  instead  of  going  to  his  bed  like  a  reasonable 
b»f,  be  lay  down  on  y«  grass,  and  gazed  on  y« 
«»Wte,  pale  moon  till  she  sett,  and  then  on  y*  bright 
*tvKs  tin  he  seemed  to  see  them  moving  in  a  slowe, 
»fcmn  dance,  to  y«  words,  "How  glorious  is  our 
Wr   And  alle  about  him,  he  said,  he  knew,  tho' 
be  eodJe  not  see  them,  were  spiritnall  beings  repair- 
H  ^  ravages  of  y*  day  on  the  flowers,  amonge  y* 
^  ind  grasse,  and  hedges;  and  he  believed  'twas 
9^  the  fhne  that  originall  sin  had  spread  over  his 
^n  that  prevented  his  seeing  them.    I  am  thankful 
*»  tbis  same  iilme,— I  cannot  abide  fairies,  and 
*fc*ei,  and  ghosts— ugh !    I  shudder  even  to  write 
^  A«»;  and  were  it  onlie  of  the  more  harmlesse 
*rt»  cue  wonUe  never  have  y*  comforte  of  thinkinge 
to  be  alooe.    I  fcare  churchyardes  and  dark  comers 
j'A  kinds;  more  especiallie  spiritts ;  and  there  is 
■m  one  I  w*  even  wish  to  see  at  my  bravest,  when 
*«!»  love  cisteth  out  fcare ;  and  that  is  of  sister 
^■e,  whoBe  I  never  associate  with  y«  worme  and 
^aiig^aheete.    Oh  no!  I  think  *^,  at  leaste,  dwells 
■■P  h  itares,  having  sprung  straite  up  into 
■pte  aid  bliase  the  moment  she  put  off  mortalitie ; 
■*  i'  As,  why  not  others  P    Are  Adam  and  Abraham 
jfcttae  yeares  in  y*  unconscious  tomb ?    Theire 
Jjfcj^  hot  sordie  not  their  spiritts  ?  else,  why  dothe 


about  this  in  some  solemn,  stiUe  hour,  and  perhaps  he 
will  sett  at  rest  manic  doubts  and  misgivings  that  at 
sundrie  times  trouble  me;  being  soe  wise  a  man. 


^y  ^ttk  of  Lazarus  lymg  in  Abraham's  bosom 
J'fc  J*  brothers  of  Dives  are  yet  riotouslie  living  P 
■^'hi*  becomes  of  the  daye  of  generall  judgment,  if 
■■•be  thus  pre-judgfid  P  I  must  aske  Mr.  Milton, 
•^  I  thinke  I  can  finde  it  in  my  heart  to  aske  him 


-^     ^  Bedtime. 

*    Glad  to  sleale  away  from  y«  noisie  com- 
panie  in  ye  supper-roome,  (comprising  some  of  father's 
fellow-magistrates),  I  went  down  with  Robin  and 
Kate  to  y"  fish-ponds ;    it  was  scarce  sunset :   and 
there,  while  we  threw  crumbs  to  y«  fish  and  watched 
them  come  to  the  surface,  were  followed,  or  ever  we 
were  aware,  by  Mr.  Milton,  who  sate  down  on  the 
stone  seat,  drew  Robin  between  his  knees,  stroked 
his  haire,  and  askt  what  we  were  talking  about. 
Robin  sayd  I  had  beene  telling  them  a  fairie  story ; 
and  Mr.  Milton  observed  that  was  an  infinite  improve- 
ment on  y*  jangling,  puzzle-headed  prating  of  country 
justices,  and  wished  I  woulde  tell  it  agayn.    But  I 
was  afrayd.    But  Robin  had  no  feares ;  soe  tolde  y* 
tale  roundlie;  onlie  he  forgot  y  end.    Soe  he  found 
his  way  backe  to  y«  middle,  and  seemed  likclic  to 
make  it  last  alle  night;   onUe  Mr.  Milton  sayd  he 
seemed  to  have  got  into  y*  labyrinth  of  Crete,  and  he 
must  for  pitie's  sake  give  him  y*  clew.    Soe  he  finished 
R/)bin's  story,  and  then  tolde  another,  a  most  lovelie 
one,  of  ladies,  and  princes,  and  enchanters,  and  a 
brazen  horse,  and  he  sayd  the  end  of  thai  tale  had 
been  cut  off  too,  by  reason  y*  writer  had  died  before 
he  finished  it.    But  Robin  cryed,  "Oh!  finish  this 
too,"  and  hugged  and  kist  him ;  soe  he  did;  and  me- 
thoughte  y*  end  was    better  than  y*  beginninge. 
Then  he  sayd,  "Now,  sweet  Moll,  you  have  onlie 
spoken  this  hour  past,  by  your  eyes ;  and  we  must 
heare  your  pleasant  voice."     "An    hour?"    cries 
Robin.    "  Where  are  alle  y«  red  clouds  gone,  then  P" 
quoth  Mr.  Milton,  "  and  what  business  hathe  y«  moon 
yonder?"    "Then  we  must  go  indoors,"  quoth  I. 
But  they  cried  "No,"  and  Robin  helde  me  fast,  and 
Mr.  Milton  sayd  I  might  know  even  by  ye  distant 
sounds  of  ill-governed  merrimenl  that  we  were  wind- 
ing up  the  week's  accounts  of  joy  and  care  more  con- 
sistentlie  where  we  were  than  we  coidde  doe  in  y« 
house.    And  indeede  just  then  I  hearde  my  father's 
voice  swelling  a  noisie  chorus ;  and  hoping  Mr.  Milton 
did  not  distinguish  it,  I  askt  him  if  he  loved  musick. 
He  answered,  soe  much  that  it  was  miserie  for  him 
to  hear  anie  that  was  not  of  y*  beste.     1  secretlie  re- 
solved he  should  never  heare  mine.    He  added,  he 
was  come  of  a  musicalle  familie,  and  that  his  father 
not  onlie  sang  well,  but  played  finely  on  y*  viol  and 
organ.    Then  he  spake  of  y*  sweet  musick  in  Italy, 
until  1 1  longed  to  be  there ;  but  I  tolde  him  nothing 
in  its  way  ever  pleased  me  more  than  to  heare  y« 
choristers  of  Magdalen  college  usher  in  May  day  by 
cbaunting  a  hymn  at  y*  top  of  y*  church  towre.    Dis- 
coursing of  this  and  that,  we  thus  sate  a  good  while 
ere  we  returned  to  the  house. 


*  *  *  Coming  out  of  church  he  woulde  shun  y* 
common  field,  where  y*  villagery  led  up  theire  sports, 
saying,  he  deemed  quoit-playing  and  y*  like  to  be  un- 
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suitable  recreations  on  a  daye  whereupon  the  Lord 
had  restricted  us  from  speakinge  our  own  words,  and 
thinking  our  own  (that  is,  secukr)  thoughts:  and 
that  he  believed  y*  law  of  God  in  this  particular 
woulde  BOone  be  the  law  of  y*  land,  for  parliament 
wonlde  shortlie  put  down  Sunday  sports.  I  askt, 
"What,  the  King's  parliament  at  Oxford?"  He 
answered,  "  No ;  the  countrifi  parliament  at  West- 
minster." I  sayd,  I  was  sorrie,  for  manic  poore 
hard-working  men  had  no  other  holiday-  He  sayd, 
another  holiday  woulde  be  given  them;  and  that  whether 
or  no,  we  must  not  connive  at  evil,  which  we  doe  in 
permitting  an  holy  daye  to  sink  into  a  holiday.  I 
sayd,  but  was  it  not  y*  Jewish  law,  which  had  made 
such  restrictions  P  He  sayd,  yes,  but  that  Christ  came 
not  to  destroy  y*  moral  law,  of  which  sabbath-keeping 
was  a  part,  and  that  even  its  naturall  fitnesse  for  the 
bodily  welfare  of  man  and  beast  was  such  as  no  wise 
legblator  would  abolish  or  abuse  it,  even  had  he  no 
consideration  for  our  spkitual  and  immortal  part : 
and  that  'twas  a  well-known  fact  that  beasts  of  burthen, 
which  had  not  one  daye  of  rest  in  seven,  did  lesse 
worke  in  y«  end.  As  for  oure  soules,  he  sayd,  they 
required  theire  spiritual  meales  as  much  as  our  bodies 
required  theires ;  and  even  poore,  rusticall  clownes  who 
coulde  not  reade,  mighte  nourish  their  better  parts  by 
an  bolie  pause,  and  by  looking  within  them,  and  around 
them,  and  above  them.  I  felt  inclined  to  tell  him 
that  long  sermons  alwaies  seemed  to  make  me  love  God 
less  insteade  of  more,  but  woulde  not,  fearing  he 
mighte  take  it  that  I  meant  he  had  been  giving  me 
one. 


Monday, — ^Mother  hath  returned  1  The  moment  I 
bearde  her  voice  I  fell  to  trembling.  At  y*  same  mo- 
ment 1  bearde  Bobin  cry,  "  Oh,  mother,  I  have  broken 
the  greene  beaker !"  which  betraied  apprehensiou  in 
another  quarter.  However,  she  quite  mildlie  replied, 
"  Ah,  I  knew  the  handle  was  loose,"  and  then  kist 
me  with  soe  greate  affection  that  I  felt  quite  easie. 
She  had  beene  withhelde  by  a  troublesome  colde  from 
returning  at  y*  appointed  time,  and  cared  not  to 
write.  'Twas  just  supper-time,  and  there  were  the 
children  to  kiss  and  to  give  theire  bread  and  milk,  and 
Bill's  letter  to  reade ;  soe  that  nothing  particular  was 
sayd  till  the  younger  ones  were  gone  to  bed,  and 
father  and  mother  were  taking  some  wine  and  toast. 
Then  says  father,  "Well,  wife,  have  you  got  the  five 
himdred  pounds?"  "No,"  she  answers,  rather 
carclesslic.  "I  tolde  you  how  'twoulde  be,"  says 
father ;  "  you  mighte  as  well  have  stayed  at  home." 
"  Really,  Mr.  Powell,"  says  mother,  "  soe  seldom  as  I 
stir  from  my  owne  chimney-comer,  you  needc  not  to 
grudge  me,  I  think,  a  few  dayes  among  our  mutuall 
relatives."  "I  shall  goe  to  gaol,"  says  father. 
"Nonsense,"  says  mother;  "to  gaol  indeed!" 
"Well,  then,  who  is  to  keepe  me  from  it?"  says 
father,  laughing.  "  I  will  answer  for  it,  Mr.  Milton 
will  wait  a  little  longer  for  his  money,"  says  mother, 
"  he  is  an  honourable  man,  I  suppose."  "  I  wish  he 
may  thinkc  mc  one,"  says  father ;  "  and  as  to  a  little 


longer,  what  is  y*  goode  of  waiting  for  what  is  as  un- 
likelie  to  come  eventuallie  as  now?"  "You  must 
answer  that  for  yourselfe,"  says  mother,  looking 
wearie :  "  I  have  done  what  I  can,  and  can  doe  no 
more."  "Well,  then,  'tis  lucky  matters  stand  as 
they  do,"  says  father.  "  Mr.  Milton  has  been  much 
here  in  your  absence,  my  dear,  and  has  taken  a  liking 
to  our  Moll ;  soe,  believing  him,  as  you  say,  to  be  an 
honourable  man,  I  have  promised  he  shall  have  her." 
"  Nonsense,"  cries  mother,  turning  red  and  then  pale. 
"  Never  farther  from  nonsense,"  says  father,  "  for  'tis 
to  be,  and  by  y'  ende  of  y*  month  too."  "  You  arc 
bantering  me,  Mr.  Powell,"  says  mother.  "  How  can 
you  suppose  soe,  my  deare  P"says  father,  "you  doe  me 
injustice."  "Why,  Moll!"  cries  mother,  turning 
sharplie  towards  me,  as  I  sate  mute  and  fearfulle,  "what 
is  alle  this,  child  ?  You  cannot,  you  dare  not  think  of 
wedding  this  round-headed  puritan."  "  Not  round- 
headed,"  sayd  I,  trembling ;  "  his  haire  is  as  long  and 
curled  as  mine."  "  Don't  bandy  words  with  me,  girl," 
says  mother  passionatelie,  "  see  how  unfit  you  are  to 
have  a  house  of  your  owne,  who  cannot  be  left  in 
charge  of  your  father's  for  a  fortnighte,  without  falling 
into  mischiefe !"  "  I  won't  have  Moll  chidden  in 
that  way,"  says  father,  "  she  has  fallen  into  noe  mis- 
chiefe, and  has  beene  a  discrete  and  dutiful!  child." 
"Then  it  has  beene  alle  your  doing," says  mother, 
"and  you  have  forced  the  child  into  this  matdk" 
"Noe  forcing  whatever,"  says  father,  "they  like 
one  another,  and  I  am  veiy  glad  of  it,  for  it  happens  to 
be  very  convenient."  "  Convenient,  indeed,"  repeats 
mother,  and  falls  a  weeping.  Thereon  I  must  needs 
weepe  too,  but  she  says,  "Begone  to  bed;  there  is 
noe  neede  that  you  shoulde  sit  by  to  heare  your  owne 
father  coufesse  what  a  fool  he  has  beene." 

To  my  bedroom  I  have  come,  but  cannot  yet  seek 
my  bed ;  the  more  as  I  still  heare  theire  voices  in  con- 
tention below. 


Tuesday. — ^This  mominge's  breakfaste  was  moste 
uncomfortable,  I  feeling  like  a  checkt  cliild,  scarce 
minding  to  looke  up  or  to  eat.  Mother,  with  eyes  red 
and  swollen,  scarce  speaking'save  to  the  children;  father 
directing  his  discourse  chieflie  to  Dick,  concerning 
farm  matters  and  y«  rangership  of  Shotover,  tho'  'twas 
easie  to  see  his  mind  was  not  with  them.  Soe  sooue 
as  alle  had  dispersed  to  theire  customed  taskes,  and  1 
was  loitering  at  y*  window,  father  calls  aloud  to  me 
from  his  studdy.  Thither  I  go,  and  find  him  and 
mother,  she  sitting  with  her  back  to  both.  "  Moll," 
says  father,  with  great  determination,  "  you  have  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Milton  to  please  yourself  you  will  marry 
him  out  of  hand  to  please  me."  "  Sparc  me,  spare 
me,  Mr. Powell,"  interrupts  mother,  "if  the  engage- 
ment may  not  be  broken  off,  at  the  least  precipitate  it 

not  with  this  indecent  haste.    Postpone  it  taU " 

"TiU  when?"  says  father.  "Till  the  child  is  olde 
enough  to  know  her  owne  mind."  *'  That  is,  to  put 
off  an  honourable  man  on  false  pretences,"  says  father, 
"she  is  olde  enough  to  know  it  abeadic.  Speake, 
Moll,  are  you  of  your  mother's  mind  to  give  up  Mr, 
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MKon  altogether?"  I  trembled,  bat  sayd,  "No." 
**  Then,  as  his  time  b  precious,  aud  be  knows  not 
when  he  may  leave  his  home  agayn,  I  sate  you  the 
trouble,  child,  of  naming  a  day,  for  it  shall  be  the 
Monday  before  Whitsuntide."  Thereat  mother  gave 
a  kind  of  groan ;  but  as  for  me,  I  had  like  to  have 
fallen  on  y'  ground,  for  I  had  had  noe  thought  of  suche 
haste.  "  See  what  you  are  doing,  Mr.  Powell,"  says 
mother,  compassionating  me,  and  raising  me  up, 
though  somewhat  roughlie ;  "  I  prophecie  evil  of  this 
match."  "  Prophets  of  evil  are  sure  to  find  listeners," 
says  father, "  but  I  am  not  one  of  them ;"  and  soe  left 
y  room.  Thereou  my  mother,  who  alwaies  feares 
him  when  he  has  a  fit  of  determination,  loosed  the 
bounds  of  her  passion,  and  chid  me  so  unkindlie,  that, 
bumbled  and  mortified,  I  was  glad  to  seeke  my  cham- 
ber. 

*  •  *  Entering  y»  dining-room,  however,  I 
nttered  a  shriek  on  seeing  father  fallen  back  in  his 
chair,  as  though  in  a  fit,  like  unto  that  which  terrified 
va  a  year  ago ;  aud  mother  hearing  me  call  out,  ran 
in,  loosed  his  collar,  and  soone  broughte  him  to  himself  e, 
tho'  not  without  much  alarm  to  alle.  He  made  light 
of  it  himselfc,  and  sayd  'twas  merelie  a  suddain  rush 
of  blood  to  y  head,  and  woulde  not  be  dissuaded  from 
going  out;  but  mother  was  playnly  smote  at  the 
heart,  and  having  lookt  after  him  with  some  anxietic, 
exdaimed,  "  I  shisdl  neither  meddle  nor  make  more  in 
this  businesse :  your  father's  suddain  seizures  shall 
never  be  layd  at  my  doore ;"  and  soe  left  me,  till  we 
met  at  dinner.  After  the  cloth  was  drawne,  enters 
Mr.  MUton,  who  goes  up  to  mother,  and  with  grace - 
fulnesse  kisses  her  hand ;  but  she  withdrewc  it  pet- 
tishly, and  tooke  up  her  sewing,  on  the  which  he  lookt 
at  her  wonderingly  and  then  at  me;  then  at  her 
agayn^  as  though  he  woulde  reade  her  whole  character 
in  her  face;  which  having  seemed  to  doe,  and  to 
write  y  same  in  some  private  page  of  his  heart,  he 
never  troubled  her  or  himself  with  further  comment, 
hot  tooke  up  matters  just  where  he  had  left  them  last. 
Ere  we  parted  we  had  some  private  conference  touch- 
ing our  marriage,  for  hastening  which  he  had  soe 
mudi  to  say  that  I  couldc  not  long  contend  with  him, 
cspeciaUie  as  I  founde  he  had  plainlie  made  out  that 
mother  loved  him  not. 


Wednesday. — ^House  full  of  companic,  leaving  noe 
time  to  write  nor  think.    Mother  sayth,  tho'  she  can- 
not forebode  an  happy  marriage,  she  will  provide  for  a 
merrie  wedding,  and  hathe  growne  more  than  com- 
nooUe  tender  to  me,  and  given  me  some  trinkets,  a 
!  piece  of  fine  Holland  doth,  and  enoughe  of  green  sattm 
'  for  a  gown,  that  will  stand  on  end  with  its  owne  rich- 
,  nesse.  She  hathe  me  constantlie  with  her  in  y*  kitchen, 
'   pastrie,  and  store-room,  telling  me  'tis  needfulle  I 
abonkie  improve  in  housewiferie,  seeing  I  shall  soe 
soone  have  a  home  of  my  owne. 
But  I  think  mother  knows  not,  and  I  am  afeard  to 
j  tdl  her,  that  Mr.  Milton  hath  no  house  of  bis  owne  to 
ctfiy  mc  to,  but  onlie  lodgings,  which  have  well  suited 
hb  bachelor  state,  but  may  not,  'tis  likclic,  bcsecme  a 


lady  to  live  in.  He  deems  so  himself,  and  sayeth  wc 
will  look  out  for  an  hired  house  together,  at  our 
leisure.  Alle  this  he  hath  sayd  to  me  in  an  under- 
tone, in  mother's  presence,  she  sewing  at  y  table  and 
we  sitting  in  y  wmdow ;  and  'tis  difficult  to  tell  how 
much  she  hears,  for  she  will  aske  no  questions,  aud 
make  noe  comments,  onlie  compresses  her  lips,  which 
makes  me  think  she  knows. 

The  children  are  in  turbulent  spiritts ;  but  Eobin 
hath  done  nought  but  mope  and  miake  moan  since  he 
learnt  he  must  soe  soone  lose  me.  A  thought  hath 
struck  me, — ^Mr.  Milton  educates  his  sister's  sons ; 
two  lads  of  about  Eobin's  age.  What  if  he  woulde 
consent  to  take  my  brother  under  his  charge  P  perhaps 
father  would  be  willing. 

Saturday. — ^Last  visitt  to  Sheepscote, — at  leaste,  as 
Mary  Powell]  but  kind  Rose  and  Roger  Agnew  will 
give  us  the  use  of  it  for  a  week  on  our  marriage,  and 
spend  the  time  with  dear  father  and  mother,  who  will 
neede  their  kindnesse.  Rose  and  I  walked  long  aboute 
y"  garden,  her  arm  round  my  neck;  and  she  was 
avised  to  say, 

''  Cloth  of  frieze,  be  not  too  bold, 
Tho'  thou  be  matcht  with  cloth  of  gold,—'* 

And  then  craved  my  pardon  for  soe  unmannerly  a 
rhyme,  which  indeede,  methoughte,  needed  an  excuse, 
but  exprest  a  feare  that  I  knew  not  (what  she  called  ) 
my  high  destmy,  and  prayed  me  not  to  trifle  with  Mr, 
Milton's  feelii^  nor  in  his  sighte,  as  I  had  done  y* 
daye  she  dined  at  Forest  Hill.  I  laught,  and  sayd,  he 
must  take  me  as  he  found  me :  he  was  going  to  marry 
Mary  Powell,  not  y*  Wise  Widow  of  Tekoah.  Rose 
lookt  wistfullic,  but  I  bade  her  take  heart,  for  I 
doubted  not  we  shoulde  content  cache  y*  other ;  and, 
for  the  rest  her  advice  shoulde  not  be  forgotten. 
Thereat,  she  was  pacyficd. 


May  22i. — ^Alle  bustle  and  confusion,— slaying  of 
poultrie,  makinge  of  pastrie,  etc.  People  commg  and 
going,  prest  to  dine  and  to  sup,  and  refuse,  and  then 
stay,  y  colde  meats  and  wines  ever  on  y*  table;  and  in 
y«  evening,  the  rebecks  and  recorders  sent  for  that  we 
may  dance  in  y*  hall.  My  spiritts  have  been  most  une- 
quall ;  and  this  evening  I  was  overtaken  with  a  suddain 
faintnesse,  such  as  I  never  but  once  before  experienced. 
They  wodd  let  me  dance  no  more ;  and  I  was  quite 
tired  enoughe  to  be  glad  to  sit  aparte  with  Mr.  Milton 
neare  the  doore,  with  y  moon  shining  on  ns ;  untill 
at  length  he  drew  me  out  into  y*  garden.  He  spake 
of  happinesse  and  home,  and  hearts  knit  in  love,  and 
of  heavenlie  espousals,  and  of  man  being  y*  head  of 
the  woman,  and  of  our  Lord's  marriage  with  y*  Church, 
and  of  white  robes,  and  the  bridegroom  coming  in 
clouds  of  glory,  and  of  y  voices  of  singing  men  and 
singing  women,  and  etemall  spring,  and  etemall  blisse, 
and  much  that  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  and  other-much 
that  I  coulde  not  comprehende,  but  which  was  in  mine 
ears  as  y*  song  of  birds,  or  falling  of  waters. 
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23(/.~Eoso  hath  oome,  and  hath  kindlie  offered  to 
help  pack  j*  trunks,  ( which  are  to  be  sent  off  by  the 
waggon  to  London,)  that  I  may  haye  y  more  time  to 
derote  to  Mr.  Milton.  Nay,  but  he  will  soon  have  all 
my  time  devoted  to  himself,  and  I  would  as  lief  spend 
what  little  remains  in  mine  accustomed  haunts,  after 
mine  accustomed  fashion.  I  had  purposed  a  ride  on 
Clover  this  morning,  with  Robin;  but  y*  poor  boy 
must  I  trow  be  disappointed. 

And  for  what  ?    Oh  me !  I  have  hearde  such  a 

long  sermon  on  marriage- duty  and  service,  that  I  am 
faine  to  sit  down  and  weepe.  But  no,  I  must  not,  for 
tbey  are  waiting  for  me  in  y*  hall,  and  y*  guests  are 
come  and  y*  musick  is  tuning,  and  my  lookes  must  not 
betray  me. — ^And  now  farewell,  Joumall;  for  Rose, 
who  first  bade  me  keepe  you  (little  deeming  after  what 
fashion,)will  now  pack  you  up,  and  I  will  not  close 
you  with  a  heavie  strayn.  Robin  is  calling  me  beneath 
y*  window, — ^Father  is  sitting  in  y"  shade,  under  the 
old  pear-tree,  seemingly  in  gay  discourse  with  Mr. 
Milton.  To-morrow  y"  village-bells  will  ring  for  the 
marriage  of 

Mahy  Powell. 


London. 
Mr.  RusselFt,  Taylor,  St.  Brides  Churchyard. 

Oh  heaven !  is  this  my  new  home  P  my  heart  sinkes 
abreadie.  After  y*  swete  fresh  ayre  of  Sheepscote,  and 
y*  cleanliness,  and  y^  quiet  and  y*  pleasant  smells, 
sightes,  and  soundes,  alle  whereof  Mr.  Miltcm  enjoyed 
to  y*  full  as  keenlie  as  I,  saying  they  minded  him  of 
Paradise, — ^how  woulde  Rose  pitie  me,  could  she  view 
me  in  tins  dose  chamber,  the  floor  whereof  of  dark, 
uneven  boards,  must  have  beene  layd,  methinks,  three 
hundred  years  ago;  the  oaken  pannelis,  utterUe  de- 
stitute of  polish  and  with  sundrie  chinks;  the  bed 
with  dull  brown  hangings,  lined  with  as  dull  a  greene, 
occupying  half  y*  space ;  and  half  y*  remainder  being 
filled  with  dustie  books,  whereof  there  are  store,  alsoe 
in  every  other  place.  Tins  mirror,  I  s**  thinke,  be- 
longed to  faire  Rosamond.  And  this  arm-chair  to 
King  Lear.  Over  y  diimnie  hangs  a  ruefull  por- 
trait,— maybe  of  Grotius,  but  I  shocdde  sooner  deeme 
it  of  some  worthie  before  y*  Flood.  Onlie  one  quarter 
of  y*  casement  will  open,  and  that  upon  a  prospect,  oh 
dolefulle !  of  y*  churchyarde  !  Mr.  Milton  had  need 
be  as  blytheas  he  wasall  y«  time  we  were  at  Sheqpsoote, 
or  I  shall  be  buried  in  that  same  churchyarde  within 
y«  twelvemonth.  'Tis  well  he  has  stepped  out  to 
see  a  friend,  that  I  may  in  his  absence  get  ridd  of  this 
fit  of  y*  disraalls.  I  wish  it  may  be  y*  last.  "What 
would  mother  say  to  his  bringing  me  to  such  a  home 
as  this  F  I  will  not  think.  Soe  this  is  London !  How 
diverse  from  the  "towred  citie"  of  my  husband's 
versing  I  and  of  his  prose  too ;  for  as  he  spake,  by  the 
way,  of  y*  disorders  of  our  time>  which  extend  ev^i 
into  cache  domestick  circle,  he  sayd  that  alle  must,  for 
a  while,  appear  confused  to  our  imperfect  view,  just  as 
a  mightie  citie  unto  a  stranger  who  shouldo  beholde 
aronnd  him  huge,  unfinished  fabrics,  the  plan  whereof 


he  could  but  imperfectlie  make  out,  amid  y*  builders' 
disorderlie  apparatus ;  but  that,/roj»  a/ar,  we  mighte 
perceive  glorious  results  from  party  contentions, — 
freedom  springing  up  from  opre^ion,  intelligence  suc- 
ceeding ignorance,  order  following  disorder,  just  as 
that  same  traveller  looking  at  y'  citie  from  a  distant 
height,  s**  beholde  towres,  and  spires  glistering  with 
gold  and  marble,  streets  stretching  in  Irasening  per- 
spectives, and  bridges  flmging  their  white  arches 
over  noble  rivers.  But  what  of  this  saw  we  all 
along  y*  Oxford-road  P  Firstlie,  there  was  noe  com- 
manding height ;  second,  there  was  y»  citie  obscured 
by  a  drizzling  rain ;  y  ways  were  foul,  y*  hces  of 
those  we  mett  spake  less  of  pleasure  than  busings, 
and  bells  were  tolling,  but  none  ringing.  Mr.  Milton's 
father,  a  grey-haired,  kind  old  man,  was  here  to  give 
us  welcome :  and  his  firste  words  were,  "  Why,  John, 
thou  hast  stolen  a  march  on  us.  Soe  quickly,  too, 
and  soe  snug!  But  she  is  faire  enongfae,  man,  to 
excuse  thee,  royalist  or  noe." 

And  soe,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  kist  me  frenklie.— 
But  I  heare  my  husband's  voice,  and  another  with  it. 


Thursday. — 'Twas  a  Mr.  Lawrence  whom  my  hus- 
band brought  home  last  nighte  to  sup ;  and  y*  evening 
passed  righte  pleasantlic,  with  news,  jestes,  and  aUttlo 
musicke.  Todaye  hath  been  kindlie  devoted  by  Mr, 
Milton  to  shewing  me  sights : — and  oh !  the  stnmge, 
diverting  cries  in  y*  streets,  even  from  earlie  dawn  1 
"  New  milk  and  curds  from  y*  dairie !" — "  Olde  shoes 
for  some  brooms  P" — "  Anie  kitchen  stuffe,  have  yo^, 
maids  P" — "  CJome  buy  my  greene  herbes  I" — and  then 
in  y*  streets,  here  a  man  preaching,  there  another 
juggling :  here  a  boy  with  an  ape,  there  a  show  of 
Nineveh :  next,  y*  news  from  the  north ;  and  as  for  y« 
China  shops  and  drapers  in  y*  Strand,  and  y*  cook's 
shops  in  Westminster,  with  the  smoking  ribs  of  beef 
and  fresh  salads  set  out  on  tables  in  y*  street,  and 
men  in  white  aprons  crying  out "  Calfs  liver,  tripe,  and 
hot  sheep's  feet" — ^'twas  enoughe  to  make  one  untimelie 
hungrie, — or  take  one's  appetite  away,  as  y  case  mi^t 
be.  Mr.  Milton  shewed  me  y*  nMe  minster,  with 
King  Harry  Seventh's  chapel  adjoining ;  and  pointed 
out  y"  old  house  where  Ben  Jonson  died.  Neare  y 
Broade  Sanctuarie,  we  fell  in  with  a  slighte,  dark- 
complexioned  young  gentleman  of  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  whome  my  husband  espying  ciyed,  "  Wliat^ 
MarvellP"  the  other  comically  answering  "What 
marvel  P"  and  then,  handsomlie  saluting  me  and  com- 
plimenting Mr.  Mill  on,  much  lighte  and  pleasant  dis- 
course ensued;  and  finding  we  were  aboute  to  take 
boat,  he  volunteered  to  goe  with  us  on  y*  river. 
After  manie  hours  exercise,  I  have  come  home 
fatigued,  yet  well  pleased.    Mr.  Marvell  sups  with  us. 


Friday. — ^I  wish  I  could  note  down  a  tithe  of  y» 
pleasant  things  y'  were  sayd  last  nighte.    First,  olde 
Mr.  Milton  having  stept  out  with  his  &on,-»I  called   j 
in  Rachael,  y«  younger  of  Mr.  Russell's  senring-maidat 
(for  we  have  none  of  our  owne  as  yet,  whidi  tends  to 
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modi  disoomfitnre,)  and,  with  her  aide,  I  dusted  the 
bookes  and  sett  them  up  in  half  j*  space  they  had 
occupied ;  then  cleared  away  three  large  baaketf  uls,  of 
f  absolutest  rubbish,  torn  letters  and  y*  like,  and  sent 
out  for  flowers,  (which  it  seemeth  strange  enoughe  to 
Be  to  6wy,)  whidi  gare  j*  chamber  a  gayer  aire,  and 
toe  my  husband  sayd  when  he  came  in,  calling  me  y* 
fiiyrest  of  them  aUe ;  and  then,  sitting  down  with 
gayety  to  y*  organ,  drew  forthe  from  it  heavenlie 
sounds.  Anerwards  Mr.  Marvell  came  in,  and  they 
diseonrsed  about  Italy,  and  Mr.  Milton  promised  his 
friend  some  letters  of  introduction  to  Jaoopo  Gaddi, 
Clementillo,  and  others. — 

After  supper,  they  wrote  sentences,  definitions,  and 
y*  like,  after  afuhion  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  some  of 
whkh  I  bare  layd  acide  for  Rose. 

— ^To  day  we  hare  scene  St.  Paul's  fedre  cathedral, 
and  y«  school  where  Mr.  Milton  was  a  scholar  when  a 
boy ;  thence,  to  y  fields  of  Rnsbury ;  where  are  trees 
and  windmills  enow :  a  place  much  frequents  for 
practising  archery  and  other  manlie  exercises. 


Saiurdag, — ^Tho'  we  rise  betimes,  olde  Mr.  Milton 
is  eariier  stille ;  and  I  always  find  him  sitting  at  his 
table  beaide  y*  window  (by  reason  of  y  chamber  being 
soe  dark,)  scnrting  I  know  not  how  manie  bundles  of 
papers  t^  with  red  t^pe ;  cache  so  like  y  other  that 
I  marvel  how  he  knows  them  aparte.  This  morning, 
I  found  y*  poore  old  gentleman  in  sad  distress  at 
missing  a  manuscript  song  of  Mr.  Henry  Lawe's,  the 
oolie  copy  extant,  which  he  persuaded  himselfe  that  I 
nasi  hare  sent  down  to  y<  kitchen  fire  yesterday.  I 
an  eonrinoed  I  dismist  not  asingle  paper  that  was  not 
tone  cache  way,  as  being  utterlie  uselesse ;  but  as  y* 
imlnckie  song  cannot  be  founde,  he  sighs  and  is  cer- 
ti^  of  my  delinquenoe,  as  is  Hubert,  his  owne  man ; 
or,  as  he  aiore  frequentlie  calls  him,  his  "  odd  man  }"-— 
and  ML  odd  man  iodeede  is  Mr.  Hubert,  readie  to  ad- 
dress his  master  or  master's  sonne  on  y*  merest  oc- 
caaioB,  without  waiting  to  be  spoken  to ;  the'  he  ex- 
pecteth  othflca  to  treat  them  with  far  more  deference 
than  he  himself  payeth. 

— Dead  tired,  this  daye,  with  so  much'exercise;  but 
woalde  not  say  soe,  because  my  husband  was  thinking 
to  please  me  by  shewing  me  soe  much.  Spiritts 
lagging  howcTcr.  These  London  streets  wearie  my 
ieet.  We  haye  been  oyer  y«  house  in  Aldersgate  St., 
tse  garden  whereof  disappointed  me,  haying  hearde 
ioe  much  of  it;  but  'tis  Dur  better  than  none,  and  y' 
boose  is  large  enough  for  Mr.  Milton's  fumlie  and  my 
father's  to  boote.  Thought  how  pleasant  'twould  be 
to  have  them  alleaboute  me  next  Christmasse ;  but  that 
hobe  time  is  noe  longer  kept  with  joyfullnesseinLondon. 
Ventozed,  therefore,  to  expresse  a  hope,  we  mighte 
spend  it  ai  Forest  Hill ;  but  Mr.  Milton  sayd  'twas 
ualikdie  be  s'  be  able  to  leave  home ;  and  askt,  would 
I  go  alone  ? — Constrained,  for  shame,  to  say  no ;  but 
fitlt»  in  my  heart,  I  woulde  jump  to  see  Forest  Hill  on 
anie  terms,  I  soe  love  alle  that  dwell  there. 


Sunday  even, — Private  and  publick  prayer,  sermons, 
and  psalm-sijiging  from  mom  imtil  nighte.  The  onlie 
break  hath  been  a  visit  to  a  quaint  but  pleasing  Quaker 
lady,  (y*  first  of  that  persuasion  I  have  ever  had  speech 
(^,)  by  name  Catherine  Thompson,  whom  my  husband 
holds  in  great  reverence.  She  said  manie  thiiigs  worthy 
to  be  remembered;  onlic  at  I  remember  them,  I  need 
not  to  write  them  down.  Sorrie  to  be  caughte  napping 
by  my  husband,  in  y«  midst  of  the  third  long  sermon. 
This  comes  of  over-walking,  and  of  being  unable  to 
sleep  o'  nights ;  for  whether  it  be  y«  London  ayre,  or 
y*  London  methods  of  making  y*  beds,  or  y*  Strang 
noises  in  the  streets,  I  know  not,  but  I  have  scarce 
beenc  able  to  close  my  eyes  before  daybreak  since  I 
came  to  town. 


Monday, '^hn^  now  begimieth  a  new  life  j  for  my 
husband's  pupils,  who  were  dismist  for  a  time  for  my 
sake,  retume  to  theire  tasks  this  daye,  and  olde  Mr. 
Milton  giveth  place  to  his  two  grandsons,  his  widowed 
daughter's  children,  Edward  and  John  Philips,  whom 
my  husband  led  in  to  me  just  now.  Two  plainer  boys 
I  never  sett  eyes  on ;  the  one  weak-eyed  and  puny,  the 
other  prim  and  puritanicall — no  more  to  be  compared 
to  our  sweet  Robin!  *  ♦  After  a  few  words, 
they  retired  to  theire  books ;  and  my  husband,  taking 
my  hand,  sayd  in  his  kindliest  manner, — **  And  now 
I  leave  my  sweete  Moll  to  the  pleasant  companie  of 
her  own  goode  and  innocent  thoughtes;  and,  if 
she  needs  more,  here  are^^both  stringed  and  keyed 
instruments,  and  books  both  of  the  older  and  modem 
time,  soe  that  she  will  not  find  the  hours  bang 
heavie."  Methoughte  how  much  more  I  s**  like  a 
ride  upon  Clover  than  all  y*  books  that  ever  were 
penned ;  for  the  door  no  sooner  closed  upon  Mr. 
Milton  than  it  seemed  as  tho'  he  had  taken  alle  yt 
sunshine  with  bun ;  and  I  fell  to  cleaning  y*  casement 
that  I  mighte  look  out  y*  better  into  y«  churehyarde, 
and  then  altered  tables  and  chairs,  and  then  sate 
downe  with  my  elbows  resting  on  y*  window-seat,  and 
my  chin  on  y*  pahns  of  my  hands,  gazing  on  I  knew 
not  what,  and  feeling  like  a  butterflie  under  a  wine- 
glass. 

I  marvelled  why  it  seemed  soe  long  since  I  was 
married,  and  wondered  what  they  were  doing  at 
home,^-coulde  fancy  I  hearde  mother  chiding,  and  sec 
Charlie  stealing  mto  y  dairie  and  dipping  his  finger  in 
y*  cream,  and  Kate  feeding  the  chickens,  and  Dick 
taking  a  stone  out  of  Whitestar*s  shoe. 

— Methought  how  dull  it  was  to  be  passing  y*  best 
part  of  the  summer  out  of  y*  reache  of  fresh  ayre  and 
greene  fields,  and  wondered,  would  alle  my  future 
summers  be  soe  spent  ? 

Thoughte  how  dull  it  was  to  live  in  lodgings,  where 
one  c*  not  even  go  into  y  kitchen  to  make  a  pudding, 
and  how  dull  to  live  in  a  town,  without  some  young 
female  friend  with  whom  one  might  have  ventured 
into  y  streets,  and  where  one  could  not  soe  much 
as  feed  colts  in  a  paddock ;  how  dull  to  be  without  a 
garden,  unable  soe  much  as  to  gather  a  handfulle  of 
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ripe  cherries ;  and  how  doll  to  looke  into  a  churcbyarde, 
whore  there  was  a  man  digging  a  grave  ! 

—When  I  wearied  of  staring  at  y*  grave-digger,  I 
gazed  at  an  olde  gentleman  and  a  young  lad j  slowlie 
walking  along,  yet  scarce  as  if  I  noted  them ;  and  was 
thinking  mostlie  of  Porest  Hill,  when  I  saw  them  stop 
at  our  doore,  and  presently  they  were  shewn  in,  by  y« 
name  of  Doctor  and  Mistress  Davies.  I  sent  for  my 
hosband,  and  entertnyned  'em  bothe  as  well  as  I  c^, 
till  he  appeared,  and  they  were  polite  and  pleasant  to 
me ;  the  young  lady  tall  and  slender,  of  a  cleare  brown 
akud,  and  with  eyes  that  were  fine  enough;  onlie 
there  was  a  supprest  smile  on  her  lips  alle  y*  time,  as 
tho'  she  had  seen  me  looking  out  of  y*  window.  She 
tried  me  on  all  subjects,  I  think ;  for  she  started  them 
more  adroitlie  than  I ;  and  taking  up  a  book  on  y* 
window-seat,  which  was  y  Araadigi  of  Bernardo  Tasso, 
printed  alle  in  Italiques,  she  sayd,  if  I  loved  poetry, 
which  she'  was  sure  I  must,  she  knew  she  shoulde 
love  me.  I  did  not  tell  her  whether  or  noe.  Then 
we  were  both  silent.  Then  Doctor  Davies  talked 
vehementlie  to  Mr.  Milton  agaynst  y*  King ;  and  Mr. 
Milton  was  not  so  coutrarie  to  him  as  I  c^  have  wished, 
llien  Mistress  Davies  tooke  y*  word  from  her  father 
and  beganne  to  talke  to  Mr.  Milton  of  Tasso,  and 
Dante,  and  Boiardo,  and  Ariosto;  and  then  Dr. 
Davies  and  I  were  silent.  Methoughte,  they  both 
talked  well,  tho*  I  knew  so  little  of  their  subject- 
matter;  onlie  they  complimented  cache  other  too 
much.  I  mean  not  they  were  insincere,  for  cache 
seemed  to  think  highlie  of  y*  other  ;  onlie  we  neede 
not  say  alle  we  feele. 

To  conclude,  we  are  to  sup  vrith  them  to-morrow. 

{To  be  eontinued.) 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  BOOKS,  BOOK  WRITERS, 
AND  BOOK  WORMS.~No.  U. 

*'  '*  Hi  sunt  magistri  qnl  nos  Instruunt  sine  Teigi*  et  ferula, 
sine  verbis  et  colera,  sine  pane  et  pecunia.   Si  accedis  non 
dormiont ;   si  inquiris  non  se  abscondunt ;   non  remur- 
murant  si  oberres ;  caohinnos  nesciunt  si  ignores." 

Dk  Bvsy. 

The  "curved  line  of  literature"  has  often  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  annals  of  our  own  country.  We  mean 
her  authenticated  annals ;  for,  gossips  though  we  be, 
we  will  not  compel  our  readers'  belief  in  tho  tradition 
that  learned  men  came  into  Britain  with  King  Brute 
(who,  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  delivered  the 
island  from  the  giants  who  then  possessed  it,  about 
the  time  when  Eli  was  judge  in  Israel),  who  established 
schools,  or,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicler, 
UniversiiieSf  one  at  Greeklade,  another  at  Leclilade, 
which  were  afterwards  transferred  to  Oxford  as  being 
a  healthier  situation,  and  were  consequently  the  germ 
of  our  present  magnifipent  and  venerable  Alma  Mater. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  compel  our  readers'  belief  to  this, 
but  we  may  speak  with  greater  confidence  of  the  learn- 
ing possessed  by  the  Druids  prior  to  the  Roman  inva- 
sion. It  perished  irrecoverably  with  them,  owing  to 
their  rigid  law  of  not  committing  their  lore  to  writing. 


They  had,  however,  celebrated  academies,  buried  like 
theur  temples  in  the  heart  of  dense  forests;  and  a 
period  of  twenty  years  was  thought  necessary  for 
those  who  were  to  go  through  a  complete  course  of 
instniction.  This  course  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
20,000  verses,  all  of  which  were  communicated  bj 
oral  instruction,  and  were  committed  to  memory  hj 
the  hapless  neophyte. 

"  If  it  were  necessary,"  says  Heniy,  "  the  testimo- 
nies of  many  other  great  authc^s  of  antiquity  might 
be  produced  to  prove  that  the  Druids  s^plicd  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  sciences." 

"  The  British  Druids  in  particular,"  he  adds,  "  were 
so  famous  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  their  learning, 
that  such  of  the  noble  youth  of  Gaul  as  were  desirous 
of  becoming  perfect  masters  of  the  systems  of  religion 
and  pliilosophy,  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  voyage 
into  this  island  for  that  purpose." 

This  learning,  as  we  have  said,  perished  irreco- 
verably. The  Romans,  however,  were  introducing 
their  language  and  learning ;  mid,  under  the  ardent 
zeal  and  fostering  patronage  of  the  ancient  British 
Church,  lore  of  a  holier  and  happier  kind,  that  of  the 
Cliristian  Religion,  was  gradually  infused,  embellished 
and  decorated  by  science,  and  by  the  learning  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  school  wldoh  appertained  to 
the  monastery  of  Bangor  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
redeem  a  whole  nation  from  the  charge  of  ignorance. 

But  so  utteriy  was  the  country  deluged  with  bar- 
barism by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  finally  by  the 
SaKons,  and  so  ruthless  were  their  depredations,  that 
it  is  said,  when  St.  Augustine  arrived  it  is  uncertain 
whether  there  was  one  book  left  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  use  of  letters  was  reckoned 
dishonourable  by  many  barbarous  nations,  who  there- 
fore were  fiercely  eager  in  the  destruction  of  manu- 
scripts. 

To  St.  Augustine  (a.b.  696)  and  his  successors  in 
the  primacy,  but  especially  to  the  excellent  Archbishop 
Theodore  (a.d.  668),  we  are  indebted  for  that  germ  of 
literature  which,  though  crushed  all  but  hopelessly^ 
has  never  since  been  exterminated.  In  the  daricest 
period  of  our  after  annals  as  to  literature  (which  is 
considered  not  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  darkest 
period  of  c(Hitinental  learning)  there  has  ever  arisen, 
from  time  to  time,  some  enthusiastic  votary  to  trim 
the  feeble  lamp  of  knowledge. 

The  Archbishop  Theodore,  efficiently  assisted  and 
supported  by  Adrian,  a  learned  monk,  (his  inti- 
mate friend,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  England, 
and  who  had  himself  refused  the  primacy,)  founded  a 
school  in  Canterbury,  which  afterwards  became  very 
celebrated.  There  were  some  schools  in  Kent  before 
that  time,  but  Theodore  promoted  their  institution  in 
monasteries,  procured  books  from  Rome  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  liberally  encouraged  and  rewarded  the 
busy  monks  who  undertook  the  task  of  transcription, 
and  lived  to  see  the  efficient  working  of  that  system 
of  conventual  school  education  which  became  a  nucleus 
for  scholars,  to  whom  every  subsequent  age  lias 
acknowledged  itaelf  indebted. 
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Theodore  \ras  himself  an  eminent  scholar;  his 
fciend  and  coadjntor,  Adrian,  was  hardly  less  so ;  and 
tkej  Hired  to  c^lucate  pupils  to  whom  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  became  as  familiar  as  their  native 
toi^pie.  Qttgoty  it  was,  also,  who  introduced  Church 
Mosie  in  England,  subsequently  brought  to  such  high 
pecfection — ^now,  alas !  so  rapidly  deteriorating.  And, 
to  dose  tiiis  brief  reference  to  one  of  our  greatest  bene- 
lactors,  we  may  mention,  that,  amongst  several  other 
dassical  works  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  brought 
with  him,  were  "  Homer,"  in  a  large  volume,  written 
on  paper  ^  with  exquisite  elegance,  the  Homilies  of 
St  Chryao9tom  on  parchment,  the  Psalter,  and  the 
Hypomaeaticon  of  Josephus,  all  in  Greek. 

Yoa  know,  reader,  I  do  not  profess  to  discourse 
methodically.  Will  you  gossip  with  me  about  a  few 
of  these,  as  Gnxton  would  say, "  ould  aundent  fadersP" 
We  will  pass  over  Gildas  the  Wise,  the  oldest 
Britidi  histcnrian,  whose  work  is  invaluable  as  con- 
taimng  the  only  native  information  of  the  times  in 
whidi  he  wrote,  the  dose  of  the  fifth  or  the  early  part 
of  the  sixth  century ;  neither  will  we  stay  long  with 
Nennins,  albdt  his  "  Historia  Britonum"  dearly  traces 
the  g»iealogy  of  King  Brute  (the  wholesale  giont- 
thsjtt  above  referred  to)  to  Noah  in  the  Ark. 

Of  bow  little  value  would  the  gift  of  Archbishop 
Theodore,  of  single  copies  of  a  few  sterling  works— 
magnifioent  as  in  reality  it  was,  from  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  then  procuring  these  rara  avei-^ot  how 
Kttle  value  would  it  have  been  to  the  country,  how 
'  liouted  in  its  application,  and  how  liable  to  be  reduced 
to  nought  at  any  moment  by  injury  or  accident,  but 
for  the  patient  toil  and  assiduous  fingers  of  those 
UBtssuming,  unpretending,  and,  it  may  be,  unlearned 
« bosie  monkes,"  who  spent  their  pladd  but  useful 
fives  in  perpetuating  these  books  by  numerous  tran- 
scripts! 

So  important  was  this  duty  when  printing  was  not, 
that  a  room  (cfr  scribes  was  set  apart  in  most  religious 
hotiaes ;  but  in  the  larger  abbeys  a  scriptorium  was 
built  especially  adapted  to  the  work.  These  were 
often  very  liberally  gifted,  estates  being  frequently 
granted  for  the  support  of  the  scriptorium  alone. 
And  here — 

^"agunst  the  windows'  adverse  light, 

Wkere  desks  were  wont  in  length  of  row  to  stand. 

The  gown'd  artificers  inclined  to  write  ,*      

The  pen  of  silver  glisten'd  in  the  hand ; 
Some  on  Uieir  fingers  rhyming  Latin  scanned ; 
Some  textile  gold  from  balls  unwinding  drew. 
And  on  stcain'd  velvet  stately  portraits  phinn'd ; 
Here  anna»  there  laces  shone  in  embryo  view. 
At  last  to  glittering  life  the  total  figures  grew.*' 

Perhaps,  to  some  of  our  readers,  a  few  words  of 
explanation  may  be  acceptable  as  to  the  latter  lines  of 
Mr  qootation.  Monks  did  not  merely  copy  books, 
they  bound  them;  and  they  not  merely  wrote  and 
bocmd,  but  they  "  illuminated"  the  writing  with  ex- 
i^ite  embellishments,  and  decorated  the  bindings 
with  rich  and  most  elaborate  ornaments.  Even  at  this 


time  the  art  had  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  Eng- 
land.   Let  me  gossip  over  my  proof. 

In  the  British  Museum  Library  (HarL  MSS.  2788) 
is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  capital  letters  of  gold ;  the 
initial  letter  of  each  Gospd  is  richly  illuminated,  and 
so  large  as  to  fiU  an  entire  page.  A  picture  of  the 
Evangelist,  with  the  symbolical  animals  curiously 
painted,  opens  each  Gospd,  and  the  double  columns 
of  each  page  are  surrounded  with  illuminated  borders 
of  various  device,  many  common,  many  much  defaced, 
but  many  also  cxquisitdy  beautiful  in  design  and 
exact  in  execution. 

In  the  same  library  (Cott.  MSS.  Nero,  D.  d)  is  a 
Book  of  the  Gospels  completed  in  the  year  a.d.  720, 
(about  ten  years  before  Bede's  death.)  It  is  called 
generally  the  "Durham  Book,"  but  was  formerly 
known  better  by  the  title  of  "  St.  Cuthbert's  Gospels." 
It  consists  of  the  Latin  texts  of  the  Gospeb  with  an 
interiinear  Saxon  version,  which  is  considmd  of  much 
value,  as  giving  so  early  a  specimen  of  Northumbrian 
dialect.  It  was  written  for,  or  (according  to  Sir  Fre- 
deric Madden)  in  honour  of  St.  Guthbert,  being  begun 
by  Eodfrid,  Bishop  of  Lindisfame,  finished  by  his 
successor,  and  bound  in  gold  enriched  with  jewels,  by 
a  hermit  of  the  name  of  Bilfrid.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  it  was  despoiled  of  the  gold  and  gems, 
and  appears  now  in  a  plain  Russia  binding;  but  its 
magnificence  is  independent  of  gems  or  jcwdlery.  Its 
beauty  consists  in  a  Latin  type,  which  he  who  runs 
may  read,  in  an  interlinear  Saxon  which,  though  very 
minute,  is  so  clear  as  to  be  equally  legible  to  those 
who  can  read  it,  and  in  ornaments  which  are  most 
elaborate  and  beautiful  in  execution.  It  is  not  gor- 
geous or  showy,  but  it  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
and  is  cherished  as  one  of  the  rarest  gems  in  the 
Museum. 

It  has  escaped  too  perils  by  flood  and  fire,  for  in 
the  conflagration  which  caused  so  much  devastation 
among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  not  even  the  tip  of  its  mar- 
gin was  singed ;  and  for  flood ! — attend,  reader ! — 
"  I  will  a  tale  unfold." 

St.  Guthbert,  as  our  readers  are  most  probaUy 
aware,  was  a  pious  monk  of  Melrose,  incited  to  a 
rdigious  life  by  a  vision  of  angels  who  appeared  to 
bim  as  he  was  keeping  his  flock  on  the  hill-side.  He 
soon  became  celebrated  for  his  holiness,  and  was  made 
Prior  of  Lindisfame,  but  after  holding  this  dignity 
for  some  time,  he  retired,  and  led  a  solitary  and  painful 
life  for  some  years  as  a  hermit  in  one  of  the  Fame 
islands.  Hence  he  was  called,  much  against  his  own 
will,  to  the  Episcopacy  of  Lindisfame. 

As  was  the  wont  of  holy  men  of  his  day,  he  per- 
formed many  marvellous  works;  and  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  which  he  had  possessed  during  life, 
did  not  forsake  his  remains,  for  the  mere  touch  of 
them  enacted  wonders  equal  to  any  he  had  performed 
during  his  lifetime. 

After  lie  had  been  dead  deven  years,  the  holy  bro- 
therhood, by  pemiission  of  the  then  Bishop,  prepared 
to  disinter  him,  in  order  to  place  his  bones,  enshrined 
in  a  suitable  coflBn,  above  the  pavement,  to  the  iniehi 
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that  they  might  receive  worthy  veneration  from  the 
devout. 

**  But  whiles  they  opened  his  coffin  they  start  at  a 
wonder ; — they  lookt  for  bones,  and  found  flesh ;  they 
expected  a  skeleton,  and  saw  an  entire  bodie ;  with 
joynts  flexible,  his  flesh  so  succulent  that  there  only 
wanted  heate  to  make  his  bodie  live  without  a  soul, 
and  his  face  so  dissembling  death,  that  elsewhere  it  is 
true  that  sleep  is  the  image  of  death,  but  here  death 
was  the  image  of  sleep.  Nay,  his  veiy  funerall  weeds 
were  as  fresh  as  if  putrefaction  had  not  dared  to  take 
him  by  the  coat." 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of 
miracles  which  edified  all  true  believers  for  many  ages 
afterwards :  none  of  these,  however,  bear  any  refer- 
ence to  our  present  subject  except  the  migrations  of 
his  body,  when  during  a  descent  of  the  Danes,  who 
miserably  ravaged  the  church,  the  monks  fled,  bearing 
with  them  the  body  of  the  saint. 

"St.  Cuthbert  was,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "in 
the  choice  of  his  sepulchre,  one  of  the  most  mutable 
and  unreasonable  saints  in  the  calendar;  a  most 
capricious  fellow-traveller;  which  was  the  more 
intolerable,  as,  like  Sindbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  he 
joum^ed  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  companions." 

The  wanderings  of  the  saint  and  his  cowled  com- 
panions are  no  where  very  clearly  detailed,  but  a 
period  of  seven  years  is  said  to  have  elapsed  from 
their  first  taking  refuge  among  the  hills  of  Northum- 
berland to  the  time  of  their  final  rest  on  the  vnld 
uninhabited  spot  where  subsequently  arose  the  mag- 
nificent pile  of  Durham  Cathedral 

"O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor, 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Seven  years  St  Cathbert's  corpse  they  bore ; 
Bat  after  many  wand'riogs  past. 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last, 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear, 
And  deep  in  Durham's  gothic  shade 
His  zeUquea  are  in  secret  laid." 

Here  the  Saint's  coffin  fixed  itself  immovably,  and 
neither  force  nor  stratagem  could  remove  it.  There- 
fore the  travellers  knew  that  their  pilgrimage  was  at 
an  end,  for  he  had  given  most  unequivocal  tokens  of 
discontent  at  all  their  other  harbourages.  Tliey  had 
wandered  through  the  dim  wilds  of  Northumberiand, 
across  the  rugged  mountains  and  dreary  wastes  of 
Scotland,  from  the  eastern  shore  to  that  of  the  west ; 
and  despairing  at  length  of  a  home  in  England, 
prepared  to  take  up  their  rest  in  Ireland,  and  em- 
barked for  that  purpose. 

During  all  this  time  "his  Gospels"  (the  book  under 
our  consideration)  had  been  reverently  borne  with  him. 
But  the  vessel  had  hardly  put  out  to  sea,  before  it 
became  evident  to  the  discomfited  monks  that  It  was 
"no  go."  Tlie  saint  was  evidently  displeased:  the 
wmd  began  to  whistle,  the  sea  to  roar,  the  ship  to 
plunge,  and  in  one  of  these  plunges  over  went  the 
book  of  "  St.  Cuthbert's  Gospels."  The  terror- 
stricken  monks  saw  the  waves  leap  to  embrace  it,  and 
down  it  went — do-wTi,  down,  far  beneath  their  foamy ' 


depths.  'AU  was  now  commotion;  the  billows  raised 
their  crested  heads,  and  leapt  and  foamed  and 
bellowed;  nay,  the  very  coffin  of  the  saint  showed 
symptoms  of  foUowing  the  book ;  and,  tnraing  aghast 
to  the  sea,  oh,  horror !  horror!  the  monks  perceived 
that  it  was  assuming  a  sanguine  hue.^ 

With  as  much  celerity  as  terror  wodd  allow,  the 
prow  of  the  vessel  was  turned  towards  the  land  they  had 
so  rashly  quitted.  The  saint  was  af^fteased,  the  coffin 
remained  quiet,  the  wind  abated,  the  waves  subaided, 
and,  what  is  more,  kx^ed  as  green  as  summer  grass, 
and  in  due  time  the  wanderers  safely  reached  the 
shore. 

But  this  was  not  all :  the  mollifled  saint  appeared 
in  a  vision  to  one  of  his  monks,  and  told  him  that 
the  book  should  be  safely  restored  at  Wbithem  in 
Galloway.  Thither,  trending  along  the  shore,  they 
accordingly  pilgrimized,  and  there,  during  an  extra- 
ordinary ebb  of  the  spring  tide,  they  found  the  book 
on  the  sands,  three  miles  from  high-water  mark. 

The  historians  of  those  and  c^  lat^  days  have 
taken  an  infinitude  of  pains  to  prove  that  the  book 
was  not  merely  uninjured,  but  improved  in  beauty  by 
this  marvellous  iomiersion.  Li  this  I  think  they  are 
vnrong ;  of  the  great  beauty  of  the  book,  and  ii  its 
excellent  preservation,  no  one  who  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  it  can  doubt ;  but  there  are 
some  few  disfiguring  marks  upon  it  which  look  palpably 
like  salt-water  stains. 

This  beautiful  book  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
perfection  to  which  the  arts  of  calligraphy  and  Hkimi- 
nation  had  arrived  at  this  period  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Abroad,  the  patronage  extended  by  Cbule- 
magne  and  his  grandson  to  learning  of  every  kind,  but 
especially  to  the  trafucriben  of  correct  and  el^ant 
works,  caused,  it  is  said,  a  greater  numb^  of  beau- 
tiful MSS.  to  be  produced  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  than  at  any  other  period.  The  same  sgiiit 
which  Charles  endeavoured  to  excite  in  Eruice, 
received  evexy  encouragement  in  England,  under  our 
Alfred;  and  though  horror  and  fire  and  blood  and 
devastation  came  vrith  the  Danes,  and  numberless 
valuable  MSS.  and  books  were  burnt,  the  i^irit  was 
only  subdued,  not  extinguished:  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  the  English  had  struck  out 
a  new  style  of  illumination,  which  is  described  as 
being  bold,  correct,  and  rich. 

But  by  this  time  the  magnificent  style  of  writing 
on  vellum  stained  a  purple  or  rose  colour,  which  had 
commenced  in  England  in  the  seventb  centniy,  had 
declined;  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  in  this  country 
the  writing  in  gold  ever  attained  the  perfection,  or  was 
used  with  the  frequency,  that  it  was  abroad.  Muni- 
ficent specimens  were  produced,  howev«;thougb  rarely. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is,  perhaps,  the  charter 
of  Kmg  Edgar  to  the  new  minster  at  Winchester, 
written  A.D.  966.  It  is  written  throughout  in  gold. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  (Cott.  Vesp. 
A.  8.) 

At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Archbisliop 


(1)  Sim.  Dunel.  quoted  in  Raines'i  St.  Cuthbert. 
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of  York  presented  to  his  clmich  a  copy  of  the  Gospels 
oa  parple  TeUam,  vntten  in  gold :  but  this  probably 
wm  not  written  in  England^  as  his  biographer  speaks 
of  it  as  "inanditum  ante  seeolis  nostris  qnoddam 
nuncnlnm,^ — almost  a  miraole,  and  before  that  time 
nnheard  of  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  MSS.  of  these  early  times  in  England  are 
wpfken  of  as  iar  snpericnr  in  beanty  and  distinctness  to 
liKMe  of  the  middle  and  later  ages. 

I  hare  always  myself  esteemed  Alfred  the  first 
^eoimen  of  an  English  book-worm,  the  first  biblio- 
maniac ont-and-onter  that  Biitish  annals  record. 
Before  him  were  wise  and  learned  men ;  coeval  with 
him  were  scholars  compared  with  whose  acquirements 
his,  great  as  they  were,  sank  into  insignificance.  Bat 
Asser,  Aleoin,  Erigena,  the  hermit  and  subsequent 
primate  ¥1^;mund,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser  stars — 
these  studied  books  deeply  for  the  knowledge  they 
eontamed— and  so  certainly  did  Alfred,  at  last.  But 
the  beginnning  of  his  career  was  falling  in  lore  with  a 
hook  per  te,  and  without  reference  to  what  it  contained. 
He  Hdl  in  lore,  we  say,  with  the  bodk ;  he  could  not 
read  it,  nor  did  he  care  about  reading  it,  but  he  knew 
hj  instinct  it  was  an  edifio  princeps,  and  he  wished  to 
hsTO  it.    An  unequiroeal  symptom  of  bibliomania. 

"You  talk  of  reading  books'*  says  the  Philemon  of 
Dr.  Dibden  to  his  Lysander— "  do  Bibliomaniacs  ever 
readhoo\Br 

Nor  did  King  Alfred  think  of  reading  the  book, 
he  only  wished  to  hare  it ;  but  when  told  by  his  step- 
mother that  the  price  of  the  book  was  teEuming  to 
read  it,  then  he  learnt  to  read ;  and  having  for  this 
object  mastered  the  vernacular  poetry  of  Adhdm  (the 
illuminated  volume  which  had  so  enraptured  him),  a 
taste  was  awakened  in  his  mind  for  literature  as  well 
as  for  books. 

After  the  death  of  Alfred  the  literary  horizon  of 
England  grew  darker,  and  few  names  shone  there 
until  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Of  these,  however, 
ve  must  name  St.  Dunstan,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  capacity,  and  of  the  highest  endowments. 
That  his  conduct  in  many  respects  is  liable  to  animad- 
version, is  true ;  that  he  urged  power  when  he  had  it 
to  Kverity  and  despotism,  is  also  true ;  but  he  was 
nevertheless  a  bright  and  shining  light  of  the  age  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was  a  munificent  patron 
of  learning,  and  his  own  acquirements  were  yaried 
and  great.  In  addition  to  the  theological  studies 
pecu^  to  his  calling,  he  had  studied  deeply  arith- 
metic, geometry,  astronomy,  and  music.  He  pamted 
well,  and  was  an  excellent  worker  in  metals;  a 
practice  which,  if  all  tales  be  true,  his  Satanic  Majesty 
itacovered  to  his  cost,  when  he  presumed  to  intrude 
on  the  reverend  goldsmith,  and  for  his  pains  was 
seiied  by  his  royal  nostrils  with  a  pair  of  red-hot 
pmoers,  prepared  for  some  mechanical  process. 

Reader,  we  do  not  exactly  vouch  for  the  tale,  bat 
hid  we  omitted  it,  where  would  have  been  our  cha- 
ncier for  gossip  ? 

A  prettier  I^end  related  of  Dunstan,  and  one 
which  may  not  improbably  be  true,  is  that  when  once 


engaged  (as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case)  in 
designing  a  pattern  for  a  fair  lady's  tapestry  frame, 
his  harp,  on  which  he  was  a  distinguished  performer, 
hanging  against  the  wall,  emitted  of  itself  the  notes  of  a 
sweet  and  solemn  air.  This  was  of  course  at  the 
time  attributed  to  magic,  or  rather  to  the  spell  which 
the  holiness  of  the  saint  communicated  to  it.  In  our 
day  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  St.  Dunstan  was  an 
eminent  mechanic  and  mathematican,  and  this  "spell'^ 
was  an  elegant  compliment  to  the  lady  who  was 
watching  the  progress  of  his  pencil  in  her  behoof. 
It  was  at  that  day  impolitic  to  explain  to  the  '*  great 
unwashed,"  even  had  it  been  possible  to  make  them 
comprehend,  those  principles  of  science,  or,  to  speak 
in  popular  plirase,  those  "great  facts,"  which  are  now 
familiar  to  every  one. 

Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  is  another  attractive 
luminary  in  the  darker  age  of  Enghmd.  Croyland,  as 
our  readers  will  probably  know,  was  built  among  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire  by  the  patient  toil  of  religious 
men.  It  originated  in  the  residence  of  some  pious 
hermits.  Guthlac,  tiie  first  of  these,  established  him- 
self in  a  miserable  little  den  of  earth  and  wattles,  and 
was  followed  by  four  or  fi^o  others,  two  of  them  women, 
who  constructed  similar  little  huts  or  caves  for 
themselves  on  this  island,  then  only  a  marsh,  and  sur. 
rounded  by  water  so  deep  that  it  could  only  be 
approached  in  a  boat.  Here  they  lived  a  life  of  the 
most  severe  privation  and  seclusion,  and  hither  during 
his  troubles  came  Ethelbert,  King  of  Mercia,  to  seek 
the  counsel  of  the  hermit  Guthhio.  Enlightened  by 
wisdom  from  above,  Guthlac  promises  the  king  a  safe 
and  prosperous  issue  from  his  adversities;  and  in  a 
transport  of  pious  gratitude  the  king  Towed,  should 
the  favourable  prophecy  be  fulfilled,  to  found  and 
endow  a  mcmastery  on  the  spot  where  these  hopeful 
tidings  had  first  been  communicated  to  him.  The 
prediction  was  verified,  and  the  king  fulfilled  his  vow. 
The  pious  Guthlac  was  no  more,  but  his  bones  were 
placed  with  great  honour  in  the  monastery. 

With  ineffable  labour  and  pains,  the  ground  was  in 
some  degree  drained ;  and,  raised  on  Tast  piles,  a  work 
of  great  toil  and  expense,  a  monastery  was  erected 
on  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  humid  hut  of  St. 
Guthlac.  This  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century ;  but  ere  the  close  of  the  ninth  century 
this  beautiful  structure  was  set  on  fire,  and  many  of 
its  holy  and  unoffending  inmates  were  butchered  in 
cold  blood  by  the  Danes.  The  aged  abbot  was 
murdered  as  he  prayed  at  the  altar,  and  all  those  whom 
the  invaders  could  find  shared  the  same  fate,  with  the 
exception  of  one  fair-haired  boy,  whom  a  sudden 
impulse  of  humanity  or  of  admiration  induced  them 
to  spare,  and  who,  if  my  memory  serves  me  truly, 
became  afterwards  abbot  of  the  re-edified  monast^. 

This  monastery  found  many  and  potential  friends, 
among  who  may  be  numbered  Turketyl,  Chancellor  of 
England.  He  obtained  the  royal  favour  for  Croyland 
Abbey,  endowed  it  richly  himself,  and  forsaking  the 
pomps  of  his  rank  and  dignity,  retired  hither,  and 
closed  his  life  within  its  walls.    But  a  do(»n  was  over 
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it,  nnd  in  the  year  1091  it  was  again  ooUsumed  by 
flames,  the  conseqnences  of  a  workman's  carelessness. 
Of  tbe  cabimitous  desdation  now  caused,  the  most 
irreparable  part  of  the  loss  was  that  of  a  number  of 
exquisite  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 

The  charter  room  had  a  vaulted  roof  of  stone,  but 
the  wooden  wiudows  admitted  the  fire,  and  though 
the  presses  were  uninjured,  the  MSS.  were  shrirelled 
and  burnt  up.  "Beautiful  charters  written  in 
eapitab,  and  adorned  with  gold  crosses,  ancient 
pictures,  and  beautiful  letters — the  old  and  exquisite 
grants  of  the  Mercian  kings,  richly  embellished  with 
paintings  of  gold,  but  written  in  Saxon  characters" — 
all  these  to  Vie  amount  of  near  400  were  destroyed. 
A  library  of  700  volumes  was  also  lost 

The  Abbey  of  Croyland  was  one  of  the  few,  if  not 
the  only  place  where  the  Saxon  language  was  yet 
taught,  and  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  a  few  duplicates 
and  less  valuable  Saxon  MSS.  had  been  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  structure.  These  only  were 
preserved. 

The  history  of  this  abbey,  by  Ingulphus  its  abbot, 
is  not  only  very  interesting  in  itself,  but  is  considered 
a  valuable  reference  in  many  matters  connected  with 
the  antiquities  of  the  country. 

It  can  be  matter  of  no  surprise  that,  in  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  weak  rule 
and  dissensions  of  the  latter  Saxon  monarchs,  and  the 
misery  and  ravages  consequent  upon  the  continual 
incursions  of  the  Danes, — it  can  be  matter  of  no  sur- 
prise, that  there  seemed  to  be  a  stagnation  of  mind, 
that  the  higher  productions  of  the  intellect  seemed  to 
be  entirely  in  abeyance.  This  did  not  continue  very 
long ;  the  early  Norman  kings,  albeit  their  rule  was 
of  iron,  were  yet  in  some  sort  encouragers  of  learning. 
Lanfiranc,  Primate  in  the  Ck)nqueror's  time,  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  talent  and  of  great  learning;  his 
successor  Anselm  left  works  behind  him  which  also 
testified  his  scholarship,  though  his  unhappy  dissensions 
with  Rufus  prevented  any  beneficial  results  to  the 
oottntry  from  his  love  of  literature.  These  were  both 
foreigners,  but  the  biography  of  the  latter  has  been 
handed  down  by  his  friend  and  pupil  Eodmer,  a  monk 
of  Gonterbuiy. 

The  century  which  was  ushered  in  by  the  reign  of 
Beanclerc,  the  Conqueror's  youngest  son,  produced  a 
constellation  of  literati,  whose  works,  varying  much  in 
style  and  in  ability,  are  invaluable  in  our  day  from 
being  contemporaneous  with  the  age  whose  events 
they  chronicle. 

Amongst  these  we  may  refer  to  Florence  of 
Worcester,  who  died  1118,  and  who  wrote  a  Chronicle 
of  events  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his 
own  time.  Dr.  Dibdin  oJls  him  "  no  mean  champion" 
of  history,  and  places  him  in  "  the  grenadier  ra^  of 
our  earlier  historians."  The  Doctor  goes  on  to  state 
that  there  is  "in  that  sombre  and  silent  repository  of 
rare  and  precious  tomes  of  former  times,  called  the 
Ardiives  of  Corpus  College,  Oxford,"  a  manuscript  of 
this  historian,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.    It  is  considered  a  fine  and  precious  volume ; 


but  we  must  tell  our  readers  why  it  is  of  such  peculiar 
value.  It  is  that  it  contains  some  account  of  the 
dreams  which  troubled  Henry  L  in  Normandy ;  the 
recital  of  which  is  not  found  in  any  known  copy 
of  the  historian.  These  dreams,  or  in  the  language 
of  that  day  "  visions,"  do  certainly  come  within  tiie 
sphere  of  our  gossip ;  and  we  vrill  inform  our  reader 
that  to  a  bibliomane  it  is  not  the  quaUty  but  the 
rarity  of  matter  that  gives  value  to  a  work.  Hod 
these  "  visions"  appeared  in  any  other  copy,  the  value 
of  that  in  the  ardiives  of  0:d6rd  would  have  been 
materially  depreciated. 

We  quote  the  substance  of  these  dreams,  abridged 
&om  Higden's  Polychronicon  by  Trevisa,  ed.  1527. 

"  Molde  the  emperesse  was  sone  forsake  of  her  hus- 
bonde  Oeffroye.  And  wente  to  her  fader  in  to 
Norm&dye.  There  the  kynge  sawe  thre  wonderfull 
sygfates.  Fyrste  he  sawe  in  his  slepe  many  derkes 
assayle  hym  with  toles,  and  axe  of  hym  dette.  Soone 
after  he  sawe  a  rowte  of  men  of  armes  that  wold  reese 
on  hym  with  al  maner  wepyn.  The  thyrde  tyme  he 
sawe  a  grete  companye  of  prelates  menace  hym  with 
theyr  croyses.  And  at  every  tyme  the  kynge  sterte 
vp  of  his  bedde  and  caughte  his  swerde  and  cryed  helpe 
as  though  he  wolde  slee  some  men.  But  he  my^te 
noo  man  fynde. 

"Also  a  phisycyen,  Grimbalde  by  Ids  name,  sawe  aU 
these  syghtes.  And  tolde  them  to  the  kynge  erly  on 
the  morowe.  And  as  Danyell  hadde  somtyme  chaiged 
Nabugodonosor.  So  he  charged  y*  kynge  that  he 
sholde  do  olmesse  dedes  in  reroedye  of  his  synnes. 
Thenne  the  kynge  wente  into  Englonde.  And  was 
score  trowbled  with  tempest  in  the  see.  And  made 
his  avowe  that  he  wolde  rdece  the  Danes  tiybute  for 
vii  yere.  And  that  he  wolde  vysite  Saynt  Edmunde 
and  doo  and  use  ryghtwynesse."— Lib.  viL  fol.  282. 

This,  good  reader,  it  is  which  (with  the  accompany- 
ing illuminations)  renders  the  Oxford  copy  of  Florence 
of  Worcester  so  valuable.  Truly  it  is  well  for  the 
Bibliomaniac  pride  of  that  community,  that  the 
monkish  transcriber  did  not  know,  or  at  least  did  not 
act  upon,  the  maxim  of  the  ancient  sage— "kevkb 

TELL  THT  DBEAH." 

To  return  from  this  gossiping  digression :  William 
of  Maknsbury  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our  early 
historians.  His  History  of  the  Kings  has  been  weU 
translated  (for  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind 
our  readers  that  all  the  writing  of  that  day,  with  the 
exception  of  popular  ballads,  was  Latin) ;  his  History 
of  the  Bishops  has  not,  we  believe,  been  clothed  in 
an  English  garb. 

WiUiam  of  Newborough,  a  monk  in  Yorkshire,  was 
bom  about  1136,  and  wrote,  amongst  other  works, 
a  History  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to  1197, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  for  purity  of  style  and 
veracity  of  narration. 

Ralph  de  Diceti,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IE.,  wrote  some  valuable  Chronicles. 

Gervase,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  was  his  contem- 
porary ;  he  wrote  also  a  Chronicle  of  English  History, 
the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  & 
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Histoarj  of  the  Cathedral  of  Canteibnry ;  a  city  long 
reckoned  the  fiist  in  the  kingdom,  and  even  then, 
periu^[»,  considering  the  influence  of  the  Church 
tlinmghout  the  country,  hardly  second  to  any.  The 
leboiiding  of  the  cathedral  at  that  time  (after  its 
destruction  by  fire),  occupied  ten  years,  and  Gcnrase 
h»  minutely  and  accurately  recorded  the  progress 
of  the  work. 

The  dcHnestic  chaplain  of  this  monarch  (Henry  II.) 
was  Boger  de  Horeden,  who  wrote  Annals  of  English 
History,  from  the  period  when  tliat  of  Venerable 
Bede  doses,  that  is,  from  a-d.  731,  to  the  year  1202. 

Neither  must  we  forget  Ginddus  Cambrensis,  who 
wrote  many  works,  and  amongst  them  an  Itinerary  of 
Wales. 

Then  there  were  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Geoffirey 
Yinesanf,  Matthew  Paris,  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
Ac  &c  ftc.  who  kept  up  the  line  of  historical  record. 

**  Well,  but,"  ask  my  readers,  "  were  there  nothing 
but  stupid  Chronicles  all  this  time  P  " 

Oh,  yes !  good  reader ;  there  were  hoDulies  in  abun- 
dmoe,  and  dissertations  on  the  Fathers. 

"  Wane  and  worse ! " 

WeQ,  then,  there  were  astounding  grammatical, 
bgkal,  physical,  and  metaphysical  disquisitions. 
Human  intellect  had  progressed  with  rapid  strides ; 
the  tiiTialities  of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  had 
sink  before  a  new  scholasticism,  which  filled  Paris 
fuller  of  students  than  of  citizens;*  and  our  own 
Oxford  became  second  only  to  Pans  "  in  the  multitude 
of  its  students,  and  the  celebrity  of  its  scholastic 
dvpatations." 

<«  AH  this  we  know ;  but  surely  the  speculations  of 
the  Nominalists  and  Bealists  are  not  in  your  sphere ; 
■or  can  we  imderstand  how  gossip  can  be  'metaphy- 
sical, physical,  and  logical,  that  is  auie  rem,  in  re,  pott 
rem,*  Did  the  dames  of  ancient  days  manufacture 
their  oonfectkins,  or  the  maidens  dress  their  dimples, 
by  the  rules  of  AristotleP  " 

We  acknowledge  our  error,  gentle  reader,  and 
return  to  our  legitimate  Tocation :— we  had  indeed 
fiBrgotten ''  Lying  Geoffrey." 

Geof&ey  ap  Arthur,  the  celebrated  English  historian 
of  Henry  I.'s  time,  was  bom  at  Monmouth,'  and 
became  Kshq>  of  St.  Asaph.  The  work  which  has 
Bade  his  name  so  fiunous,  is  a  translation  into  Latin 
from  the  ancient  British,  of  a  Chronological  History  of 
the  Kings  of  Enghmd  from  the  time  of  Brute,  the 
grett-grandsoa  of  JSneas.  Vast  have  been  the  con- 
tiofersies  among  the  learned,  as  to  the  degree  of 
ciecht  £urly  attachable  to  this  work ;  endless  the  dis- 
potaftioii.  Even  yet  the  point  is  undecided.  Camden, 
a  great  antbonty,  would  have  our  legitimate  history 
eonuBenoe  only  with  Cesar's  descent  on  the  island, 
■d  voMBj  persona,  ol  course,  hold  the  same  opinion. 
Othexs  equally  hi^  and  amongst  them  Milton,  claim 
B0t  only  our  right  to  deduce  our  pedigree  from  ^neas. 


(I)  TU0  VM  Utonlly  tnw.  and  Philip  Augnstof  had  the  bound- 
am9(  tkm  dtf  ialaifvd  for  ^?ir  aoconmodatioii,  to  immciue  wu 
AtteteaofselMtan. 

a)  Wkcn  Us  chamber  la  atUl  exhibited. 


after  the  fashion  of  people  in  the  olden  time,  but  the 
probability  also  of  the  deduction. 

Though  the  foundation  of  Geoffrey's  work  was, 
without  doubt,  the  British  lustory  above  referred  to, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
pleasant  taste  of  Master  Geoffrey  himself  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  amusing  anecdotes  with  which 
his  dry  historical  details  are  garnished.  The  books  of 
Merlin's  prophecies  translated  by  him  from  an  ancient 
poem,  are  likewise  engrafted  on  tlus  history,  and  are 
an  invaluable  resource  in 

"These  our  unimaginative  days." 

The  somewhat  indigestible  fictions  with  which  this 
history  is  interspersed^  have  obtained  for  the  author 
amongst  one  class  of  readers  the  pleasant  epithet 
of  "Lying  Geoffrey;"  but  there  are  other  persons 
satirically  characterised  as  "those  who  swallow 
Geoff'rcy  of  Monmouth  without  chewing,"  who  regard 
him  in  a  gcAitlcr  b'ght,  as  merely  "the  first  novelist 
of  his  day." 

♦ 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPL— BAN- 
VABD'S  PANORAMA. 

Op  all  countries  that  inflamed  the  ardent  iraagina> 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  who  followed  in  the  trac^  of 
Columbus,  tempting  their  "fame-thirsty  and  gold- 
thirsty  minds  "  with  visions  of  immortal  discovmes 
and  boundless  wealth,  Florida  was  long  the  chief; 
and  nowhere  were  these  lofty  anticipations  so  signally 
fjEilsified.  Credulity  and  avarice,  like  mocking  tempters, 
lured  on  successive  adventurers  to  the  fatal  shore,  from 
which  they  never  returned,  or  returned  but  to  expire  in 
the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hope.  The  expeditions 
of  Ponce  de  Leon,  Narvaez,  and  Soto,  of  which  but  a 
brief  abridgement  can  be  given  here,  are  among  the 
wildest  and  the  most  mournful  in  the  history  of 
American  discovery. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  a  veteran  Spanish  war- 
rior, who  had  fought  against  the  Moors  of  Granada, 
and  afterwards  against  the  Indians  in  Hispanida, 
under  the  Governor  Nicholas  de  Ovando.  Restless 
for  conquest  and  advancement,  he  sought  permission 
to  subdue  the  neighbouring  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
where,  after  many  a  struggle  with  the  natives,  he  at 
length  established  himself,  and  amassed  considerable 
wealth.  Being,  however,  superseded  in  this  govern- 
ment, he  listened  with  eagerness,  says  Irving,  to  the 
stories  of  "  some  old  Indians,  who  gave  him  tidings  of  a 
country  which  promised  not  merely  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  ambition,  but  to  realize  the  fondest 
dreams  of  the  poet.  They  assured  him  that,  far  to 
the  north,  there  existed  a  knd  abounding  in  gold  and 
in  all  manner  of  delights ;  but,  above  all,  possessing 
a  river  of  such  wonderful  virtue,  that  whosoever 
bathed  in  it  would  be  restored  to  youth.  Ponce  de 
Leon  was  advanced  in  life,  and  the  ordinary  term  of 
existence  seemed  insufficient  for  his  mighty  plans. 
Could  he  but  plunge  into  this  marvelous  fountain  or 
gifted  river,  and  come  out  with  his  battered,  war- worn 
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body  restored  to  the  strength  and  freshness  and  supple- 
ness of  youth,  and  his  head  still  retaming  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  age,  what  enterprises  might  he  not 
acoomplish  in  the  additional  course  of  vigorous  years 
insured  to  him ! "  "  The  wonders  and  novelties  break- 
ing upon  the  world  in  that  age  of  discovery  almost 
realized  the  illusions  of  fable."  Ponce  de  Leon  fitted 
out  three  ships,  and  on  the  8d  March,  1512,  sailed 
fh>m  Porto  Rico  with  his  band  of  credulous  adven- 
turers. Touching  at  the  Bahamas,  among  which  he 
long  sought  in  vain  for  the  life-giving  fountain,  be  on 
the  2d  of  April  \tmo  to  anchor  off  the  coast  of 
Florida.  The  land  seemed  beautiful  as  it  had  been 
described  to  him,  the  ground  was  bright  with  flowers, 
from  which  circumstance,  and  from  having  discovered 
it  on  Palm  Sunday,  (Pascua  Florida,)  he  gave  it  the 
name  which  it  retains  to  the  present  day. 

He  landed  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  Castilian  sovereigns,  followed  the  cofist  for  some 
distance,  made  various  abortive  attempts  to  explore 
the  interior,  and  returned  to  Port  Rico.  He  had 
sought  in  vain  for  the  renovation  of  his  powers,  but 
he  had  found  a  new  territory,  and  he  now  returned  to 
Spain  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  discovery.  The 
king  created  him  Adekntado  of  Florida,  and  entrusted 
him,  moreover,  with  the  command  of  an  expedition 
against  the  piratical  Caribs  that  harassed  the  Spanish 
settlements.  Here  he  was  so  unsuooessful  that  he 
retired  in  vexation  to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  remained 
for  some  years,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  farther 
Hdventure.  But  the  exploits  of  Cortcz  aroused  at 
length  the  slumbering  spirit  of  Juan  Ponoe ;  he  had 
learned,  moreover,  that  the  supposed  island  of  Florida 
was  but  part  of  a  vast  continent,  which  imagination 
painted  gorgeous  and  wealthy  as  Mexico;  and,  old 
as  he  was,  he  thirsted  to  explore  and  subdue  it. 
This  desire  was  destined  to  be  fatal  to  him;  for 
scarcely  had  he  landed  before  he  was  wounded  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Indians,  and  returned  to  Cuba  to 
close  his  career  of  illusion,  and  to  die  in  bitterness  of 
sonl. 

The  Spaniards  continued  to  extend  their  discoveries 
and  conquests  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Grijalva 
had  explored  Yucatan,  and  brought  thence  those 
reports  of  the  boundless  wealth  of  Mexico  which  ex- 
cited the  enterprise  of  Cortcas.  Vasquez  d'Ayllon 
had  made  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Carolina  for  the 
seizure  of  slaves,  but  no  one  had  renewed  the  attempt 
to  conquer  Florida.  PamphOo  de  Narvaez,  who  had 
been  sent  to  arrest  Cortez  in  the  midst  of  his  career 
of  Mexican  conquest,  and  had  been  easily  defeated  by 
him,  desirous  of  emulating  his  wonderful  exploits,  ob- 
tained permission  to  invade  the  country  that  was  to 
prove  as  fatal  to  himself  as  to  its  discoverer.  With 
a  force  of  three  hundred  men,  he  landed  at  a  spot  not 
far  from  the  bay  of  Appalachee ;  instead  of  a  wealthy 
and  long-established  empire,  such  as  he  had  expected 
to  find,  he  fell  in  with  a  collection  of  miserable 
wigwams,  in  the  midst  of  swamps  and  morasses,  which, 
almost  impassable  to  strangers,  afforded  to  the  fierce 
hostile  Indians  at  once  tlie  facility  of  attack  and  the 


certainty  of  retreat.  His  followers,  during  six  mcmths 
spent  in  misery,  were  wasted  away  by  sickness  or  cut 
off  by  ambush ;  with  a  handful  of  moi  he  reaidied  ihe 
coast ;  despair  compelled  them  to  venture  to  aea  in 
such  wretched  barks  as  could  be  hastily  conskncted. 
Narvaez,  with  the  greater  numbor,  foundered  in  a 
storm ;  others  were  saved  only  to  perish  of  famine ; 
few  only  succeeded,  after  many  years'  wanderings  and 
hardships,  in  reaching  Mexico.  The  msrvellbus 
accounts  of  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  one  of  these  sarvirors, 
were  destined  to  lure  on  other  and  more  gallant  ad- 
venturers. He  persbted  so  solemnly  in  his  statement 
about  the  wealth  of  the  countries  he  had  seen,  that  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  think  tiiat  in  the  oourso  of  h^ 
wanderings  he  might  really  have  penetrated  into  that 
very  gold  country  of  California,  which  is  now  in  the 
nineteenth  century  reviving  the  same  spirit  that 
burned  in  the  breasts  of  the  early  adventurers. 

Ferdinand  de  Soto  was  the  son  of  a  squire  of  Xeres. 
He  went  into  the  Spanish  settlements  when  Peter 
Arias  of  Avila  was  governor  of  the  West  Indies ; 
"and  there,"  says  the  chronicler  from  whom  these 
details  are  taken,  **  he  was  without  anything  else  of 
his  own  save  his  sword  and  target ;  and  for  his  good 
qualities  and  valour  Arias  made  him  captain  of  a 
troop  of  horsemen,  and  by  his  command  he  went 
with  Fernando  Pizarro  to  the  conquest  of  Peru."  Here 
he  was  at  the  taking  of  Atabalipa,  as  well  as  at  the 
assault  of  the  city  of  Cusco.  Loaded  with  the  wealth 
he  had  acquired,  he  repaired  to  Spain,  appeared  at 
court  with  great  magnificence,  obtained  the  daughter 
of  Pedro  Arias  in  marriage,  and  was  appointed  by 
Charles  Y.  Governor  of  Cuba  and  Addantado  of 
Florida.  Vague  stories  of  the  extraordinaiy  wealth 
of  that  country  were  already  current,  when  the  re- 
ports of  Cabeca  de  Yaca,  who  had  just  returned  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  richest  in  the  worid,  influenced 
not  only  the  mind  of  Soto  himself,  but  also  of  the 
whole  court.  Many  persons  of  distinction  hastened 
to  join  him ;  and  already  imaginaiy  offices  and  titles 
were  distributed  among  them. 

The  Adelantado  departed  from  Seville  to  embark  at 
San  Lucar,  with  all  his  company.  It  was  like  the 
gathering  to  some  gay  tournament  or  festival.  "  The 
Portuguese  showed  themselves  in  very  brilliant  ar- 
mour," and  the  Castilians  "  very  gallant  with  silke  upon 
silke ; "  all  felt  as  though  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  the  possession  of  a  rich  and  conquered  oountiy. 
This  'spectacle  of  such  '*  braveries  **  liked  not  Soto, 
who  had  shared  the  perils  and  hardships  of  Pitarro. 
He  commanded  that  they  should  muster  in  more 
soldierlike  style,  and  from  the  numerous  aspirants 
selected  only  a  company  of  six  hundred  of  the  most 
promising,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  embark. 

Tlie  voyage  was  as  fevourable  as  the  minds  of  the 
adventurers  were  fnU  of  credulity  and  hope.  On 
reaching  Cuba,  Soto  sent  a  caravel  and  two  brigan- 
tines  to  explore  the  havens  of  Florida,  and  from  thence 
they  brought  two  Indians  as  well  to  serve  them 
for  guides  and  interpreters,  as  because  they  said  by 
sii^ps  there  viBs  much  gold  in  Florida.    At  this  news. 
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(he  governor  and  all  his  company  hastened  their  de- 
parture, helieving  that  they  were  going  to  "  the  richest 
oountzy  that  unto  that  day  had  been  discoTered." 

On  Sunday,  the  18th  May,  1539,  Soto  departed 
with  his  fleet  of  nine  vessels,  and  a  fair  wind  carried 
them  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  where  they  went  on 
shore,  two  leagties  from  a  town  of  an  Indian  lord 
called  Yeita.  They  landed  their  213  horses,  and 
with  all  their  force  began  to  march  along  the  swampy 
coast.  NcTcr  were  such  splendid  expectations  so 
suddenly  and  sadly  undeceived !  The  Florida  Indians 
appear  from  the  first  to  hare  resisted  with  unusual 
fierceness ;  yet  Soto,  who  had  triumphed  in  Peru, 
confident  of  the  issue,  sent  back  the  ships  to  Cuba 
for  prorisions.  But  difficulties  tliickened  around  them 
at  erery  step.  Their  guides  escaped ;  a  party  sent 
to  obtain  others  advanced  through  morasses  impracti- 
cable for  the  horsemen,  and  seized  some  women,  upon 
which  ihey  were  charged  by  twenty  Indians,  who 
forced  them  to  return  discomfited.  They  soon  dis- 
ooTored  that  they  had  no  contemptible  foes  to  con- 
tend with;  that  "before  a  crossbowman  can  make 
one  ahot^  an  Indian  will  discharge  three  or  four 
arrows^  and  he  seldom  nusseth  what  he  shooteth  at; 
and  an  arrow,  where  it  fiudeth  no  armour,  pierceth 
as  deeply  as  a  crosse-bow."  And  when  they  had  at 
length  (Stained  another  guide,  they  found  still  more 
sedona  obstades  in  the  pestilential  swamps,  marshes, 
rirers,  aad  pathless  and  tangled  forests  that  over- 
apread  the  level  coast.  Provisions  failing  them,  they 
w«re  often  reduced  to  the  half-grown  stalks  of  Indian 
cocn,  or  beet-root  sodden  with  water  and  salt ;  priva- 
tions embittered  by  the  insane  extravagance  of  their 
previoaa  expectations.  Their  perils  increased  as  they 
continued  to  advance ;  their  guide  fled,  and  was  only 
leeovered  by  being  hunted  down  with  bloodhounds. 
The  hostility  of  the  Indians  was  as  indomitable  as 
tlttirsubtkty  was  acute.  Carried  with  chains  and 
iron  cdilara  around  their  necks  to  fetch  maize,  they 
woudd  often  turn  upon  their  Spanish  guide  and  slay 
Iddi,  or  file  away  their  fetters  and  effect  their  escape 
to  the  woods. 

Afltt  tnvdling  many  days  through  a  wilderness, 
the  Indiaiia  told  them  they  could  not  advance  for  the 
water ;  and  here  they  first  heard  tidings  of  Narvaez's 
VMti/ed  expedition.  The  whole  company,  in  de- 
spair, now  counselled  the  Governor  to  go  back  to  the 
poet  of  Spirito  Santo,  and  to  abandon  Florida,  lest  he 
shodd  f€ruh  at  Narvaei  Aad  done;  warning  him  that 
if  he  oontinued  to  advance  among  trackless  morasses. 
Us  retreat  would  certainly  be  cut  off.  But  the 
pcoad  afnrit  of  Soto  would  not  acknowledge  the  failure 
o£  fiieh  magnificent  hopes ;  nor  was  he  as  yet  unde- 
ceived. He  declared  that  he  would  not  return  till 
he  hid  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  truth  of  the  report 
of  the  Indians. 

Thne  passed  a  summer  and  two  winters  of  linger- 
iig  fluaery ;  Soto  sternly  and  inflexibly  refusing  either 
to  give  up  his  enterprise  or  allow  his  followers  to 
Mttle.  They  adhered  to  him  with  devotion  prompted 
akenatdj  hj  hope  and  by  despair.     Their  thirst  for 


gold  tormented  them  as  does  the  mirage  in  the 
desert  the  traveller  perishing  with  thirst,  and  like  the 
phantom  waters,  it  eluded  ill  their  research.  Their 
wanderings  may  with  difficulty  be  traced.  After  their 
first  winter  they  advanced  into  the  Cherokee  country 
and  Georgia,  then  descended  to  the  southward  to 
Mavilla,  or  Mobile.  They  desired  to  occupy  the 
town ;  the  Indians  fiercely  resisted ;  the  town  was 
burned  in  the  sanguinary  conflict,  and  though  the 
Spaniards  were  the  victors,  their  baggage  was  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  The  ships  had  now  arrived  with 
succours ;  but  Soto,  full  of  the  bitterness  of  wounded 
hope  and  pride,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  tliis  last 
chance  of  escape.  Obstinately  nourishing  his  illu- 
sions, he  advanced  into  the  Checkasaw  country,  and 
there  wintered.  A  hundred  of  his  band  had  already 
perished  by  war  or  sickness.  After  another  terrible 
encounter  with  the  Indians,  who  set  on  fire  the 
village  and  burned  some  of  the  Spaniards  and 
their  horses,  and  the  remainder  of  their  dothing, 
Soto,  infatuated,  led  his  half-naked  foUowers  still 
further  into  the  heart  of  the  western  wilds. 

At  length,  after  travelling  seven  days  through  a 
desert  of  marshes  and  thick  woods,  the  people  weak 
and  weary  for  want  of  food,  and  their  horses  miserably 
reduced,  they  approached  the  banks  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi,  rolling  through  a  solitude  never  before 
visited  by  the  foot  of  the  white  man.  The  Cacique  of 
the  country  artfully  sent  a  deputation  to  Soto,  to  in- 
form him  that  they  had  long  ago  been  informed  by 
their  forefathers  that  a  white  people  should  subdue 
them,  and  promising  he  should  come  and  pay  his 
obeisances  to  the  Spaniard.  Soto  encamped  a  short 
distance  from  the  river,  obtained  a  supply  of  maize, 
and  began  to  prepare  barges  for  its  passage.  It  spread 
out  before  them  with  its  wild  expanse  of  turbid  waters, 
of  great  depth  and  of  powerful  current,  bringing  down 
continually  trunks  of  trees,  torn  from  the  tangled 
forests  that  overhang  its  banks.  '*  So  broad  was  it,'' 
(almost  half  a  league,) "  that,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  if 
any  one  stood  still  on  the  other  side,  it  could  not  be  dis- 
cerned whether  he  were  a  man  or  no."  The  next  day 
they  were  astonbhed  by  a  splendid  and  romantic  spec- 
tacle. A  fleet  of  two  hundred  canoes  bore  down  upon 
them,  their  bows  and  arrows  painted,  and  with  great 
plumes  of  white  and  many-coloured  feathers,  having 
shields  to  defend  the  rowers  on  both  sides,  and  the 
Indian  warriors  standing  from  head  to  stem,  with 
their  bows  and  arrows  in  their  hands.  The  canoe 
which  carried  the  Cacique  had  a  tilt  over  the  stem, 
and  so  also  had  the  barks  of  the  principal  Indians. 
From  under  the  tilt  where  the  chief  sat,  he  governed 
and  commanded  the  others ;  all  jomed  together,  and 
came  within  a  st<me's  cast  of  the  shore.  fVom  thence 
the  Cacique  said  to  the  Governor,  who  walked  along 
the  river's  side  with  those  that  waited  on  him,  *'  that 
he  was  come  thither  to  visit,  honour,  and  obey  him, 
because  he  knew  he  was  the  greatest  and  mightiest 
lord  upon  the  earth,  therefore  he  would  see  \diat  he 
would  command  him  to  do."  Soto  yielded  him  thanks, 
and  requested  him  to  come  on  shore,  that  they  might 
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the  better  oommunicate  togetlier.  Returning  no 
answer  to  that  pointy  the  Cacique  sent  him  three 
canoes,  full  of  fish  and  loaves,  made  of  the  substance 
of  prunes,  like  imto  bricks.  And  after  Soto  had  re- 
ceived all,  he  thanked  him,  and  prayed  him  again  to 
come  on  shore.  The  Spaniards  had  been  trained  to 
mistrust,  and,  believing  that  the  Cacique's  purpose 
was  "  to  see  if  with  dissimulation  he  might  do  some 
hurt — since,  when  they  saw  that  the  Governor  and  his 
men  were  in  readiness,  they  began  to  go  from  the 
shore — ^with  a  great  cry  the  crossbuwmen,  which 
were  prepared,  shot  at  them,  and  slew  Hvc  or  six  of 
them.  The  Indians  retired  with  great  order,  none 
leaving  his  oar,  though  the  next  to  him  were  slain ; 
and  shielding  themselves,  they  retired  further  up  the 
river.'* 

The  Spaniards  were  filled  with  admiration  at  their 
canoes, "  which  were  very  pleasant  to  behold,  for  they 
were  very  great  and  well  made,  and  had  their  tilts, 
plumes,  pavcses,  and  flags ;  and  with  the  multitude 
of  people  in  them,  they  seemed  like  a  /aire  armie  of 
^allies"  Thirty  days  of  toil  were  consumed  in  the 
construction  of  four  barges,  and  Soto  prepared  to  pass 
the  river.  Three  of  the  barges,  each  bearing  four  horses 
with  their  riders,  some  crossbowmen  and  rowers,  led  by 
Guzman,  one  of  the  most  resolute  of  the  officers,  de- 
termined to  make  sure  the  passage,  or  die.  But  the 
Indians  offered  no  opposition.  The  swiftness  of  the 
stream  obliged  the  bargemen  to  ascend  a  quarter  of  a 
league  higher  up  the  banks,  whence  falling  down  with 
the  current,  they  landed  just  opposite  the  camp.  As 
soon  as  those  that  passed  first  had  landed,  the  barges 
returned,  and  within  two  hours  after  sunrise,  the 
Governor,  with  his  whole  company,  stood  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

Soto  now  advanced  into  the  great  unexplored  wil- 
derness of  the  west,  among  pathless  morasses  full  of 
hostile  Indians,  who  had  watched  his  movements,  and 
began  to  harass  his  marcL  The  barges,  which  were 
compelled  to  keep  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river  on 
account  of  the  current,  were  attacked  as  soon  as  the 
horsemen  were  out  of  sight.  The  progress  of  the 
Spaniards  through  the  swamps  and  forests  was  slow 
and  disheartening.  Sometimes  they  would  pass  the 
whole  day  in  the  morasses  up  to  their  knees,  and  were 
too  happy  to  find  dry  ground  at  evening;  "  lest  they 
should  wander  up  and  down  as  forlorn  men  all  night 
in  the  water."  At  length  they  came  to  the  territory 
of  a  powerful  Cacique,  who  supplied  their  wants, 
and  treated  them  with  the  reverence  due  to  superior 
beings.  Two  blind  men  were  brought  forward,  and 
the  Cadque,  •*  seeing  that "  the  Governor  "  was  The 
Child  of  the  Sun,  and  a  great  lord,"  besought  him  to 
restore  their  sight ;  which  request  was  earnestly 
seconded  by  the  sufferers  themselves.  Soto  replied, 
that,  "in  the  high  heavens  was  He  who  had  power 
to  give  them  health,  and  that  this  Lord  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  man^  and  suffered  upon 
the  cross  to  save  mankind,  and  rose,  and  ascended 
into  heaven  to  help  all  that  call  upon  him."  He  then 
commanded  the  Cacique  to  erect  a  lofty  cross,  to  wor- 


ship it,  and  to  call  \)pon  Him  alone  who  had  suffered 
for  them.  As  he  advanced,  the  Indians  were  still 
friendly ;  the  Cacique  of  Pacaha  gave  Soto  two  of  his 
sisters  as  his  wives,  and  the  half-naked  Spaniards  were 
now  well  clad  in  garments  and  mantles  of  skins  and 
furs  presented  by  the  natives.  Soto  had  now  lost 
250  men  and  150  horses,  nearly  half  his  entire  force, 
and  he  desired  to  send  to  Cuba  for  reinforoemoits, 
still  believing  that  the  coimtry  described  by  Cabeca 
de  Vaca  was  yet  undiscovered.  At  Auteamque,  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  Washita  Biver,  they  pissed  the 
winter.  Here  they  lost  their  interpreter  Ortiz,  which 
reduced  them  to  the  greatest  embarrassment. 

The  winter  had  not  yet  ceased,  when  Soto,  im- 
patient to  advance,  left  Auteamque;  sometimes  delayed 
by  the  snow  for  days,  and  up  to  the  stirrup  when 
trying  to  advance  through  the  swamps.  To  r^M^  the 
sea  was  now  the  absorbing  idea,  but  where  it  lay  no  one 
knew.  Soto  eagerly  inquired  for  it;  the  Cacique  could 
give  him  no  intelligence.  Mistrusting  his  report, 
the  Spaniard  sent  out  an  exploring  party,  who,  after 
wandering  eight  days  in  morasses  and  cave  brakes, 
returned  only  to  confirm  the  intelligence  of  the  Indians. 
The  spirit  of  Soto  began  to  give  way, — his  men  were 
falling  around  him,  —  chagrin  and  disapp<Hntment 
threw  him  into  a  wasting  fever,  which  rapidly  consumed 
his  remaining  strengtL  The  hostility  of  the  Indians 
added  to  the  perils  of  his  situation.  Before  he  took 
to  his  bed,  he  summoned  the  Cacique  of  Quigalte  to 
come  to  him  and  do  him  reverence  as  to  the  Child  of 
the  Sun ;  but  the  Indian  replied,  "If  he  would  diy  up 
the  river,  he  would  believe  him, — that  if  the  Spaniards 
came  in  peace,  he  would  receive  them  accordingly; 
and  if  in  war,  he  would  not  shrink  back  one  foot" 
This  answer  provoked  a  party  to  punish  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Cacique,  and  a  horrid  massacre  of  the 
Indiana  was  the  funeral  obsequy  of  the  expiring  Soto. 
Yet  there  is  something  touching  in  the  account  of  bis 
last  hours :  he  was  now,  he  said,  about  to  give  an 
account  to  God  of  his  past  life;  desiring  his  followers 
to  pray  for  him,  and  thanking  them  with  his  last 
breath  for  the  singular  virtue,  love,  and  loyalty  they 
had  displayed  towards  him.  Devotedly,  indeed,  bad 
his  fellow-adventurers  followed  him  for  a  long  period 
of  miseiy  and  discouragement ;  their  loyalty  had  been 
put  to  the  severest  test;  and  their  sorrow  at  the  loss 
of  so  brave  a  commander  was  secretly  relieved  by  the 
hope  that  Luys  de  Moscoso,  whom  he  appointed  his 
successor,  would  give  over  the  dishearteiiing  enter- 
prise and  return  to  Cuba.  Thus,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1542,  died"  the  valorous,  virtuous,  and  valiant  Captain 
Don  Ferdinand  de  Soto,"  (as  the  Portuguese  Com- 
panion calls  him,)  "  whom  fortune  advanced  as  it  nseth 
to  do  others,  that  he  might  have  the  higher  fall." 

Luys  de  Moscoso  determined  to  conceal  his  death 
from  the  natives,  for  Soto  had  made  them  believe  fliat 
the  Christians  were  immortal,  and  that  he  had  a  super- 
natural knowledge  of  all  that  passed  among  them. 
The  corpse  was  at  first  interred  within  the  town,  but 
as  the  Indians  suspiciously  regarded  the  spot  vi^ere 
it  lay,  it  was  secretly  exhumed,  wrapped  in  mantles 
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fioU  of  sand,  and  at  midnight  sank  in  the  middle  of 
the  river.  "  The  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi," 
findj  sajs  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  slept  beneath  its  waters : 
be  had  crossed  a  huge  portion  of  the  continent  in 
search  of  gold,  and  found  nothmg  so  remarkable  as 
his  burial-place." 

To  readi  New  Spain  was  now  the  general  desire, 
bat  the  Spaniards  knew  not  whether  to  embark  on  the 
nver  or  to  trace  its  banks.  They  were  ignorant  of  its 
eoorse,  thej  might  be  hurried  over  cataracts  or  be  led 
into  a  wrong  direction,  and  there  were  more  resources 
on  diore.  There,  too,  they  might  yet  realize  some  of 
the  golden  visions  which' had  long  tormented  them. 
Their  resolution  only  added  to  the  sum  of  their  suffer- 
logs;  the  Indian  guides  misled  them;  tortured  or 
torn  hy  dogs,  their  fidelity  to  their  Caciques  was  un- 
shaken. After  a  long  and  weary  wandering  as  far 
as  the  skirts  of  the  prairies,  the  Spaniards  regained 
the  Mississij^L  Dissensions  and  sickness  added  to 
their  distress ;  the  fatal  report  of  Cabeca  deYaca  still 
haunted  the  minds  of  the  more  adventurous,  but  the 
majority  determined  to  build  brigantines  and  to  pro- 
ceed by  water,  though  fearing  with  reason  lest  it  should 
happen  to  them  as  to  Narvaez,  who  foundered  at  sea 
with  his  wretched  barks.  A  Genoese  who  understood 
ship-building  was  providentially  among  them :  "with- 
out whom,"  says  the  eye-witness, "they  had  never  come 
oat  of  that  country." .  With  the  perseverance  of  men 
"whose  life  was  on  a  cast,  they  toiled  till  they  had  com- 
pleted seven  crasy  brigantines,  with  which  (harassed 
fay  toe  Indians  on  the  way)  they  descended  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Gulf,  and  creeping  cautiously  around 
tiie  coast,  the  forlorn  remnant  of  Soto's  galhint  com- 
pany, after  losing  one  of  their  vessels  in  a  storm,  at 
length  arrived  in  the  river  of  Panuco,  from  whence 
they  repaired  to  Mexico. 

Tliree  centuries  have  elapsed  smce  these  events 
took  place,  and  mighty  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi !  The  red  races  which 
then  wandered  at  will  over  its  tangled  forests  and 
boundless  prairies  have  faded  gradually  away,  as  the 
white  have  advanced,  prushing  the  outposts  of  their 
settlements  even  to  the  confines  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, aoon  to  be  joined  to  those  of  the  gold  r^ons 
of  C^difonua.  This  vast  country  is  rapidly  filling 
ip,  and  forming  one  compact  and  stup^ous  con- 
lederatian.  There  is  just  now  a  mingling  of  the 
past  and  present:  the  red  men  still  linger  uponHhe 
•oil,  and  traces  of  their  maimers,  and  customs,  and 
saperstitions,  stOl  survive,  side  by  side  with  the 
•ridencea  of  an  advancing  civilization, — ^a  state  of 
things  upon  which  the  imagination  loves  to  dwell,  and 
whidi  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  realize.  This 
ve  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  assistance  of  the  remark- 
ahle  panorama  of  Mr.  Banvard.  As  a  work  of  art  it 
has  no  pretenaions;  but  there  is  something  in  this 
total  abaenoe  of  conventional  composition,  studied 
dhdt  and  technical  execution,  which  in  the  long  run 
prodoees  upon  the  mind  a  closer  impression  of  reality 
iktB^i£  the  art  had  been  more  apparent;  while  the 
dsw  and  gradual  movement,  and  the  continijous  suc- 
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cession  of  scene  after  scene,  produces  a  sensation 
very  mudi  akin  to  that  of  actual  travelling. 

The  panorama  commences  at  New  Orleans,  ^c 
capital  of  this  immense  region.  We  are  here  a 
hundred  miles  above  the  embouchure  of  the  river, 
which  flows  through  a  continuous  swamp, 

- "  a  maze  of  sluggbh  and  devious  waters. 


Which,  like  a  network  of  steel,  extended  in  every 

direction. 
Over  the  head  the  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of 

the  cypress. 
That,  in  a  dusky  aroh,  and  trailing  masses,  in  mid-air 
Waved,  like  banners  that  hang  on  the  walls  of  ancient 

cathedrals. 
Deathlike  the  silence  seemed,  and  unbroken,  save  by 

tiie  herons, 
Home  to  their  roosts  in  the  cedar-trees  returning  at 

sunset, 
Or  by  the  owl,  as  he  greeted  the  moon  with  demoniac 

laughter." 

The  breadth  of  the  river  is  here  less  than  a  mile, 
but  its  depth  prodigious;  and  this  mighty  body  of 
water  is  distinguishable  for  some  hours'  sail  from 
the  mouth.  New  Orleans  was  founded  by  French 
settlers,  and  the  city  still  retains  traces  of  their 
architecture  and  manners,  though  the  preponderating 
character  is  American.  Commerce  alone,  says  Mackay 
in  his  recent  and  excellent  work,  could  call  forth  and' 
sustain  a  vast  emporium  on  the  sedgy  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  During  the  winter  floods  the  river  is 
often  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city,  and  from 
the  shore  the  steamers  appear  as  if  sailing  in  the  air. 
New  Orleans  is  therefore  badly  dramed,  as  Lake 
Fontchartrain,  on  the  other  side,  four  miles  distant,  is 
only  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  city.  The  miasma 
from  the  swamps  is  so  deadly  in  summer,  that  the 
calculating  Yankees  of  the  north  find  it  a  good  specu- 
lation to  shape  the  packing-cases  of  their  merchandise 
as  coffins.  The  moral  atmosphere  is  equally  per* 
nicious.  As  ''perils  commonly  look  to  be  paid  in 
pleasures,"  the  dissoluteness  of  New  Orleans  is  pro* 
verbiaL  Here  mingle  together  the  wild  blood  of  the 
west  and  the  hot  blood  of  the  south,  the  bowie-knife 
and  stiletto  are  in  almost  everybody's  hand,  though 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  growth  of  a  sounder 
public  opinion,  and  a  firmer  executive,  this  species  of 
"  chivaliT"  will  gradually  become  out  of  date. 

The  domes  and  houses  of  the  city  appear  above 
a  forest  of  the  tall  ships  that  carry  its  cotton  to 
England  and  France,  and  a  most  curious  variety 
of  craft,  many  of  which  preceded  the  introduction  of 
steam.  Here  is  to  be  seen  the  "  Kentucky  flat,"  or 
ark,  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  whose  live 
stock  is  so  miscellaneous,  that,  like  that  of  Noah,  it 
might  ahnost  repeople  a  drowned  world.  Then  there 
are  the  innumerable  boats  bearing  down  the  agricul- 
tural or  manufacturing  produce  of  the  back  country, 
sometimes  lashed  together,  and  covering  whole  acres, 
like  a  town  moving  off  bodily  on  its  travels.  Next 
come  an  entire  fleet  of  those  two-decked  steamers, 
literally  floating  pakoes,  provided  with  luxurious  fare 
and  accommodation,  and  carrying  hundreds  of  pas- 
sengers into  the  wildest  partes  of  the  interior,  p^- 
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fomimg  iu  a  few  days  what  it  formerly  required 
weeks  to  accomplish.  Leaving  the  crowded  city 
behind  us,  we  ascend  the  turbid  river,  the  inroads  of 
which  upon  the  land  below  its  level  are  prevented  by 
an  embankment  called  the  lev^e.  Behind  this  appear 
the  rich  plantations  of  sugar,  extending  back  some 
two  miles  from  the  river,  till  bounded  by  the  swampy 
forest.  The  elegant  villas  of  the  pknters  are  en- 
veloped in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  vegetation; 
and  the  air  is  laden  with  delicious  odours  of  the 
orange  and  jasmine.  But  the  curse  of  slavery  is 
upon  the  land.  We  see  the  negroes  toiling  under 
the  eye  of  the  taskmaster,  amidst  the  rich  plantations 
that  line  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  beautiful  feature 
here  aud  there  is  a  projecting  platform  commanding 
the  stream,  and  shaded  ynih.  the  heavy  foliage  of  the 
south.  Descendants  of  the  old  French  colonists  arc 
seen  accosting  each  other  with  all  the  character- 
istic politeness  of  their  race.  Thus  we  glide  on  for 
miles  and  miles,  passing  wide  reaches  and  still 
bayous,  with  here  and  there  a  church,  or  a  planter's 
house,  and  its  never-failing  accompaniment  of  slave- 
hovels.  An  old  tree  scathed  by  fire  is  a  fearful 
memorial  of  criminal  revenge  and  still  more  atrocious 
retribution,  speaking  volumes  for  the  horrible  influ- 
ences of  slavery  upon  the  mind  of  master  and  serf. 
Here  three  negro  murderers,  one  of  whom  had  killed 
his  mistress  and  her  two  daughters,  were  tied  up  and 
bttmed  aiive  by  the  white  population.  As  we  gra- 
dually emerge  from  the  levels,  appear  bold  "bluffs," 
or  cliffs,  upon  which  the  early  settlers  planted  their 
infant  towns,  which  have  now  grown  up  into  con- 
siderable cities ;  such  as  Baton  Rouge,  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  Louisiana ;  Natchez,  formeriy  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Natchez  tribe;  and  Yicksburg; 
with  their  white  houses,  and  steamers,  and  crowds  of 
flat  boats.  At  Natchez  the  difference  in  the  height  of 
thie  river  between  winter  and  summer  is  sometimes 
as  much  as  fifty-five  feet. 

Again  we  seem  to  plunge  into  the  forest,  and 
woody  islands  stud  the  solitary  reaches  of  the  river. 
The  vegetation  is  strange  to  our  European  eyes. 
Immense  festoons  of  Spanish  moss  trail  from  the 
boughs  of  the  dark  cypress ;  the  bear  houses  himself 
in  the  hollow  of  its  trunk,  while  the  alligator  is  seen 
basking  in  the  morass,  or  floating  past  on  some  tree 
that  has  been  undermined  by  the  current.  The  lofty  cot- 
ton wood,  the  fan-like  palmetto,  the  impenetrable  cane- 
brake,  are  matted  together,  forming  a  tangled  maze  of 
the  rank^  verdure,  which  breeds  whole  legions  of 
noxious  reptiles  and  bloodthirsty  mosquitos.  Here  is  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  river, 
from  Longfellow  :— 

"Onwards  o'er  sunken  sands,  through  a  wildernoM 

sombre  with  forests, 
Day  after  day  they  glided  adown  the  turbulent  river; 
Night  after  night,  by  their  blazing  fires,  encamped  on 

its  borders. 
Now  through  rushing  chutes^  among  green  islands, 

where  plume-like 
Cotton  trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crcstp,  they  Bwcpt 

with  the  current. 


Then  emerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where  silvery  sandbars 
Lay  in  the  stream ;  and  along  the  wimpUng  waves  of 

their  margin. 
Shining   with    snow-white   plumes,  large  floeks   of 

rlicans  waded, 
the  landscape  grew,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
river, 
Shaded   by  Chira  trees,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant 

gardens. 
Stood  the  houses  of  planters,  with  negro-cabins  and 
dove-cots." 

Passing  "Memphis,"  we  reach  Plumb  Point, 
where,  from  the  frequent  and  sudden  changes  in  the 
channel,  many  a  vessel  has  been  lost ;  and  here  the 
captain  of  a  notorious  band  of  pirates  lay  in  wait  for 
passing  travellers,  as  his  knightly  prototypes  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  beset  the  difficult  passes  of 
those  rivers  in  the  "good  old  times"  of  robbery  and 
romance,  llie  artist  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
his  life,  his  boat  being  attacked,  and  the  balls  whiz- 
zing about  his  ears.  Here  we  get  among  a  maze 
of  those  singular  islands  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
river's  taking  a  new  channel,  and  leaving  a  sandbar, 
upon  which  is  drifted  down  alluvial  soi^  in  which  a 
rank  vegetation  soon  springs  up;  the  old  forsaken 
channel  forming  a  sort  of  lake,  the  favourite  haunt  of 
alligators  and  of  myriads  of  aquatic  fowl.  Amidst 
these  islands  is  seen  by  moonlight  a  magnificent 
steamer  taking  in  wood ;  her  rows  of  wmdows  are  all 
blazing  with  lights  like  some  fairy  palace ;  the  sound 
of  merriment  rises  from  her  decks ;  strangely  contrast- 
ing with  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  primeval 
scenery  around.  We  have,  besides,  brought  before  us, 
as  the  picture  rolls  on,  all  the  before-mentioned  vari- 
eties of  the  river  craft.  Here  the  navigation  is  fall  of 
dangers,  especially  from  snags  and  sawyers, — ^hoge 
trees,  which,  embedded  in  the  shifting  shoals,  and 
presenting  their  sharp  points  towards  the  prows  of 
ascending  vessels,  often  penetrate  and  sink  them. 
One  unfortunate  vessel  is  seen  in' this  predicament. 

Soon  after  "  Memphis,"  we  naturally  enough  arrive 
at  **  Cairo,"  a  little  below  the  influx  of  the  Ohio,  the 
Belle  Riviere  of  the  French,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  tributaries  of  the  MississippL  From  its 
important  position,  and  the  railroads  and  canals 
which  are  to  centre  here,  Cairo  will  become  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  in  America,  Continuing 
to  ascend,  we  reach  at  length  the  influx  of  the 
migbty  Missouri,  which,  as  being  longer  in  its  course, 
and  bringing  down  a  greater  volume  of  water,  is 
justly  regarded  as  being  the  parent  stream.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable,  indeed,  than  the  character  which 
its  influx  stamps  upon  the  appearance  of  the  river". 
Above  this  point  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  as 
clear,  and  its  current  as  tranquil,  as  below  thej 
become  turbid  and  violent,  full  of  foaming  whirls  and 
boiling  eddies,  which  show  the  immense  depth  and 
resistless  power  of  the  flood.  We  are  noit  1,300 
miles  above  the  sea,  and  rapidly  advancing  towards 
the  outposts  of  civilization.  The  red  man  begins  to 
appear  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  which  he  is 
not  yet  driven  into  the  farther  depths  of  the  wilder- 
iicss.    The  bark-covered  tents  of  the  Shawnee  Indiana 
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ire  pitdied  upon  the  shore;  the  feathered  warriors 
redme  mdolently  apon  the  grassy  brink,  while  their 
sqoswB  prepare  their  repast. 

NuserouB  mounds  and  ranges  of  walls,  all  of  earth, 
reMmhling  tiie  fortifications  of  ancient  cities,  are 
hmad  tlsoaglhout  the  rallej  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
teSmtnies ;  bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  are  not 
the  £uitaitio  workings  of  geological  formation  rather 
than  of  the  hand  of  man.  The  aborigines  have  at 
ktst  arailed  themselves  of  these  natural  strongholds 
tt  forts  and  burial  plaees ;  their  bones  are  often  dis- 
iitened,  with  rude  ornaments  of  claj  or  copper.  But, 
tetfle  at  are  Mezioo  and  Central  America  in  monu- 
BOiftal  memorials  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  the 
artiquities  of  the  Mississippi  give  traces  alone  of  the 
ugnUkm  of  unknown  and  barbarous  tribes. 

As  we  approtch  St.  Louis,  the  name  of  "  Bloody 
Iiiflid,"  famous  for  its  duels,  indicates  the  half- 
dritiaed  state  of  society  in  a  new-formed  state,  where 
cfoy  Ban  depends  upon  his  own  right-hand,  and  the 
bowie  knife  aad  the  rifle  are  the  arbiters  of  every 
tziiiDg  dispute.  St.  Louis^  founded  by  the  Prench, 
b  the  last  city  bdbre  we  plunge  into  the  boundless 
viUemess,  and  it  bears  the  character  of  a  place  on  the 
baatiers  of  barbarism  and  civilization.  Here  meet 
mi  woBfjiB  together  the  hardy  trapper  or  hunter — 
natless  emigrants  from  the  older  states  of  the  Union, 
[Wiihiiii^  into  the  boundless  west — ^men  of  broken 
cktFKter  and  fortunes—Kiissolute  and  daring  adven- 
tuera,  wlio  are  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  or 
wdkflig  Cor  the  opening  of  a  new  career.  The  scenes 
tki  now  expand  upon  us  as  we  c(Hitinue  to  ascend  the 
Masoiirit  Mne  strange  and  gorgeous  in  the  extreme. 
Badki  of  arery  fantastic  shape  and  colour,  vivid  as 
the  dift  of  Pete, — foliage  of  eveiy  hue,  from  the 
fded  ye&ofw  to  the  most  vivid  crimson, — adorn  the 
el  tlie  river,  upon  the  broad  still  bosom  of 
tie  soiitaiy  canoe  of  the  Lidian  is  the  only 
d^eet,  himself  the  only  denizen  of  his  native 
deserts.  We  now  feel  ourselves  in  the  wilds  of  the 
bt  West,  and  begin  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the 
howdiesB  wilderness.  Scene  after  scene  of  Lidian 
Bs  opem  be£»e  us.  Here  is  the  deserted  village  of 
As  tstnet  tribe  of  the  Mandans,  and  there  an 
eeaetery.  These  pictures,  as  given  by  Mr. 
ve  wildly  impressive — mournfully  poetical. 
WiiilkB  region  sofinely  described  in ''Evangdine:" — 

*Vbr  In  'the  West  there  lies  a  desert  land,  whera  the 


i  perpetual  snows,  their  lofty  and  luminous 

Bsvm  from  their  desolate^  deep  ravines,  where  the 

fwCOb  like  a  gateway, 
C^Ms  a  pasnge  rude  to  the  wheels  of  the  emigrant's 

W«Nwd  the  Ongon  flo#B,  and  the  Vf  alleway,  and 
Owhyhee. 

' ,  with  devious  eonrK,  amtng  the  Wind-river 


the  9weei-water  Valley  precipitate  leaps  the 


I  to  the  Sooth,  from  Fountaine^ui-bont  and  the 
f4— ii»h  Sierras, 


Fretted  with  sands  and  rocks,  and  swept  by  the  wind 

of  the  desert, 
Knmberless  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound,  descend  to 

the  ocean, 
Like  the  great  chords  of  a  harp,  in  loud  and  solemn 

vibrations. 
Spreading  between  these  streams  are  the  wondrooS; 

beautiful  prairies, 
Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  in  shadow  and 

sunshine, 
Bright  with  luxuriant  clusters  of  roses  and  purple 

amorphas : 
Over  them  wander  the  bufialo  herds,  and  the  elk  and 

the  roc-buck ; 
Over  them  wander  the  wolves,  and  herds  of  riderless 

horses; 
Fires  that  blast  and  blight,  and  winds  that  are  weaiy 

•  with  travel ; 
Over  them  wander  the  scattered  tribes  of  Ishmaers 

children. 
Staining  the  desert  with  blood,   and   above  their 

terrible  war-trails 
Circles  and  sails  aloft,  on  pinions  mijestic,  the  vulture. 
Like  the  impUcable  soul  of  a  chieftain  slaughtered  in 

battle 
By  invisible  stairs  ascending  and  scaling  the  heavens. 
Here  and  there  rise  smokes  from  the  camps  of  these 

savsge  marauders ; 
Here  and  there  rise  groves  from  the  margins  of  swift 

running  rivers ; 
And  the  grbn.  taeitom  bear,  the  aneherite  monk  of  the 

desert. 
Climbs  down  their  dark  ravines  to  dig  fbr  roots  by 

the  brook  side. 
And  over  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  orystalllne  heatett, 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  above  thtm." 

This  singular  region,  where  we  leave  the  fiver  for 
a  while,  is  the  finest  portion  of  the  whole  panorama, 
and  is  conceived  with  a  feeling  of  the  highest  gran*  ' 
deur.  The  distant  prairie  has  caught  fire ;  the  flames 
are  seen  careering  wildly  over  its  dark  and  waste  sur- 
face of  reeds  and  grass,  reddening  the  wlyde  heavens, 
and  rolling  before  them  immense  clouds  of  smoke. 
We  can  enter  into  the  feeling  of  terror  which  must 
overcome  the  wanderer  who  finds  himself  unsheltered 
in  the  path  of  devastation.  As  the  clouds  roll  off,  the 
fresh  vivid  grass  expands  in  verdant  wave  upon  wave, 
as  far  as  eye  can  reach ;  black  herds  of  buffaloes  are 
seen  rushing  madly  ovel*  the  boundless  expanse,  with 
the  Indians  in  chase.  Next  follows  an  encampment  of 
the  Sioux,  dancing  their  war-dance;  and  thus  we 
shortly  retom  again  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 

The  concluding  scene  is  perhaps  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  all ;  it  resembles  the  abode  of  an  antedilu- 
vian race ;  a  city  of  domes,  towering  stupendously 
one  above  another  from  the  brink  of  the  river. 
They  are  the  work  of  the  winter  rains,  which  have 
washed  away  the  upper  soil  of  the  many-coloured 
cliffs,  and  gradually  moulded  them  into  this  singular 
shape.  Here  the  panorama  terminates,  and  imagination 
is  left  to  fill  up  the  waste  region  extending  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  amidst  the  ravines  of  which  the 
mighty  river  has  its  origin, — a  region  which  will 
probably  ever  be  the  haunt  of  bands  of  half-predatory 
savages,  driven  backward  by  the  advance  of  civilization, 
and  finding  a  last  stronghold  in*the  remotest  fastnesses 
of  the  wilderness. 
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We  strongly  counsel  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
not  have  seen  this  curious  panorama*  by  no  means  to 
miss  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  It  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  actual  travelling;  it  opens  to  us  a  new  page 
of  nature,  and  acquaints  us  with  the  singular  charac- 
teristics of  a  half-wild,  half-civilized  country ;  where 
what  Miss  Martineau  calls  the  wonderful  process  of 
"  world  making,"  both  physical  and  moral,  is  visibly 
going  on  before  one's  eyes. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL;* 

OB,   THE  BAILROAD   OF   LIFE. 
BT  IBS  AXTTHOB  OF  "FBAHK  FAIRLBGH.** 

Chapteb  XI. 

TOIC  BRACT  KBET8  Hit  KATCH. 

The  position  in  which  we  left  Lewis  and  his 
friends  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chapter  was 
decidedly  more  peculiar  than  pleasant,  and  would 
afford  no  bad  illustration  of  the  American  expression 
"  a  pretty  tall  fix."  Bracy,  the  fertile  in  expedienta, 
was  the  first  to  hazard  a  suggestion,  which  he  did  by 
whispering  to  Frere,  "  You  had  better  be  taken  sud- 
denly iU ;  I  shall  say  you  have  had  too  much  tongue, 
(if  you  have  not,  I  have,)  and  that  it  has  disagreed 
with  you." 

"  Wajt  a  bit,"  returned  Frere,  "  you  have  seen  the 
real  Prince,  haven't  you  ?  " 

Bracy  nodded  in  assent,  and  Frere  continued, 
"  He's  something  like  me,  is  he  not  P  " 

"Better  looking,"  was  the  uncomplimentary  re- 
joinder. 

"  Well,  never  mind  that,"  resumed  Frere,  "I  don't 
set  up  for  a  beauty,  but  if  I  am  sufficiently  like  to 
pass  for  him,  I  might  contrive  to  humbug  the  fellow 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  we  could  manage  to  slip 
away  quietly  without  any  shindy  at  alL" 

"  You  can  tiy  it  on,  if  you  choose,  but  he  is  safe 
to  find  you  out  unless  he  is  a  perfect  fool,  and 
that  is  too  great  a  mercy  to  hope  for,"  returned 
Bracy  dejectedly.  "  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
pretend  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  draw  your  carving 
knife,  and  make  a  poke  at  him ;  then  Arundel  and  I 
will  bundle  him  out  of  the  room  bodily,  and  swear  we 
are  doing  it  to  save  his  life.  I  can  see  nothing  else  for 
it,  for  there  go  the  women,  and,  by  Jove,  here's  the 
learned  Pundit  himself!  Oh  I  isn't  he  pretty  to  look 
at  ?  Why,  he  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  picture  in  the  old 
editions  of  Gay's  Fables,  of  the  'Monkey  who  had 
seen  the  World.'" 

While  this  dialogue  was  proceeding.  Lady  Lombard, 
having  gathered  the  ladies  under  her  wing,  had 
marched  them  off  to  the  drawing  room.  Miss  Peyton 
finding  an  opportunity  as  she  passed  Lewis  to  say, 
in  German,  "  Tell  your  Prince  that  when  I  sell  myself 
I  sliall  want  a  great  deal  more  than  500/." 

(1)  Continued  fVom  p.  36. 


"  In  fact,  that  your  value  is  quite  inestimable," 
returned  Lewis. 

"  Exactly  so,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  glad  you  have 
sufficient  penetration  to  have  found  it  out  ahnnuly." 

The  description  given  by  Bracy  of  the  Doctor^s 
outward  man  was  by  no  means  inapt.  His  hair  and 
whiskers  were  grey,  and,  still  adhering  to  the  fashions 
of  his  younger  days,  he  wore  powder  and  a  pig-taO. 
His  dr^  consisted  of  a  black  single-breasted  coat  with 
a  stand-up  collar,  knee  breeches,  and  silk  stockings; 
a  profusion  of  shirt  friU  rushed  impetuously  out  of  the 
front  of  his  waistcoat,  a  stiff  white  neckcloth  appeared 
ihorouehly  to  deserve  the  i^peUation  of  "choker" 
which  bracy  applied  to  it,  while  a  shirt-collar  stamhed 
to  a  pitch  of  savage  harshness,  invaded  the  region  of 
his  cheeks  to  an  extent  which  rendered  the  tract  oi 
country  lying  between  the  ears  and  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  a  complete  terra  incognita.  Constant  study  of 
the  Eastern  hieroglyphics  had  probably  made  his 
wearing  spectacles  a  matter  of  necessity;  at  all 
erents  a  huge  pair  in  a  broad  tortoiseshell  setting 
garnished  his  nose,  which,  truth  compels  us  to  confess, 
was  more  thsQ  slightly  red,  in  which  particular  it 
afforded  a  decided  contrast  to  hb  general  complexion, 
which  was,  we  say  it  distinctly  and  without  com- 
promise, ycdlow. 

To  tlds  gentleman,  who  entered  with  a  hasty  step, 
and  glanced  round  him  with  a  quick,  abrupt,  and 
rather  startling  manner,  did  Bracy  address  himself 
with  much  emprestetnent, 

'*  My  dear  sir,  this  is  most  fortunate ;  the  Prince  is 
quite  delighted  at  the  rencontre,  but  yon  must  expect 
to  find  his  Highness  greatly  altered.  The  cares  of 
life,  my  dear  sir,  the  anxieties  attending— ah !  I  see 
you  are  impatient ;  I  won't  detain  you,  but  I  wished 
to  warn  you  that  if  you  should  perceive  any  great 
change  in  his  appearance,  you  must  not  be  surprised, 
and  above  all  be  careful  not  to  show  it  by  your 
manner ;  you  have  no  idea  how  sensitive  he  is  on  the 
point ;  quite  morbidly  so,  really.  Don't  let  me  detain 
you— how  well  you  are  looking  1" 

A  good  deal  of  pantomimic  action  had  accompanied 
the  delivery  of  this  speech,  the  Doctor  being  engaged 
in  making  vain  and  futile  attempts  to  get  past  his 
persecutor,  who  on  his  part  continued,  with  au 
affectation  of  the  deepest  respect,  constantly,  and  with 
the  utmost  perseverance,  to  frustrate  them.  The 
concluding  words  of  his  address,  however,  elicited  the 
following  rejoinder,  spoken  in  a  quick  cross  mau- 
ner: — 

"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  sir,  for  I  do  not 
remember  ever  setting  eyes  on  you  before  in  my  life. 
I  never  forget  a  face  I  have  once  seen." 

**  Confound  his  memory !"  thought  Bracy,  "  Frere 
won't  have  a  chance  with  him ;"  he  only  said,  however, 
"  You  are  right.  Doctor;  the  fact  of  your  looking 
well  is  BO  self-evident,  that  I  ventured  to  remark  it, 
without  having  any  previous  data  to  go  upon — ^but 
here  is  his  Highness,"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  at  length 
moved  on  one  side,  and  allowed  the  man  of  learning 
to  pass. 
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Frerc  coining  forward  at  the  same  minute,  Bracy 
whispered,  while  the  Doctor  bent  in  a  low  salaam, 

"  I  have  bothered  his  brains  sweetlj  for  him,  so 
that  he  hardly  knows  whether  he's  standing  on  his 
head  or  his  heels;  so  now  you  must  take  care  of 
yourself,  and  joy  go  with  you." 

Frere,  thus  apostrophized,  returned  the  Doctor's 
salute  with  much  cordiJality,  and  Bracy,  feigning  some 
excuse,  left  them  to  entertain  each  other,  haying 
before  his  eyes  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  new  comer's 
addressing  him  in  Persian,  and  thereby  discovering 
his  deplorable  ignorance  of  that  interesting' language. 

iWe,  which  does  not  stand  still  for  Princes  any 
more  than  for  priyate  individuals,  passed  on  with  its 
usual  rapidity.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  having  eaten 
as  much,  and  drank  probably  (looking  at  it  in  a 
medical  point  of  view)  more  than  was  good  for  them, 
had  rejoined  the  ladies,  and  it  became  evident  to 
Bncj  that  a  crisis  in  his  evening's  amusement  was 
approaching.  On  his  return  to  the  drawing-room,  he 
must  of  course  resume  his  duties  as  interpreter,  and 
this  inconvenient  Persian  professor  would  inevitably 
discover  the  imposture.  This  was  the  more  provoking 
as  Frere's  likeness  to  the  Prince  must  evidently  have 
been  much  stronger  than  he  had  imagmed,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  Persian  etiquette  more 
extensive  than  he  had  believed  possible,  for  the  Doctor 
ccmtinued  to  converse  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and 
appeared  to  believe  in  hhn  implicitly.  While  he  was 
sdll  pondering  the  matter  in  his  anxious  mind,  the 
few  last  remaining  guests  conveyed  themselves  away, 
and  the  Prince  and  his  party  were  left  to  dispute 
possession  of  the  supper-room  with  empty  champagne 
bottles,  and  half  tipsy  waiters.  Frere,  when  he 
perceived  this  to  be  the  case,  beckoned  Bracy  to 
approach,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  within  earshot, 
whispered, 

"  I  have  humbugged  the  old  fellow  beautifully  on 
the  score  of  our  Persian  recollections,  but  he  has  just 
been  qnestianing  me  about  you, — ^where  you  acquired 
your  knowledge  of  the  language,  whether  you  have 
been  much  in  the  East,  how  I  became  acquainted 
with  you,' and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  put  him  off  with 
fies  as  kmg  as  I  could,  but  it  would  not  do,  and  as  a 
last  resource,  I  have  been  obliged  to  refer  him  to 
you." 

••  The  deuce  you  have !"  was  the  reply ;  "  that  is 
pleasant.  He'll  be  jabbering  his  confoimded  lingo,  and 
I  ahaD  not  understand  a  word  he  says  to  me ;  besides, 
my  jargon  won't  go  down  with  him,  you  know.  J  tell 
you  what,  I  shall  be  off,  and  you  must  say  up  stairs, 
fhe  can  interpret  for  you,)  that  I  have  been  sent  for 
faj  the  {vime  minister  at  a  minute's  notice,  a  la  De 
GraodeviUe." 

•*  Tis  too  late,"  replied  Frere ;  and  at  the  same 
netant  the  Doctor  seized  Bracy  by  the  button,  and  in. 
a  stern  and  impressive  manner  asked  some  apparently 
teardiing  question  in  Persian.  Few  men  had  enjoyed 
the  delight  of  seeing  Tom  Bracy  in  the  unenviable 
frane  of  mind  expressed  by  the  nautical  term  "  taken 
ibM^"  but  of  that  favoured  few  were  the  by-standers 


on  the  present  occasion ;  never  was  an  unhappy  indi- 
vidual more  thoroughly  and  completely  at  a  loss; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  the  situation  was  an  embar- 
rassing one.  To  be  addressed  by  an  elderly  stranger 
in  an  unintelligible  language,  in  which  you  are 
expected  to  reply,  while  at  the  same  time  you  are 
painfully  conscious  that  your  incapacity  to  do  so,  or 
even  (not  understanding  the  question)  to  give  an 
appropriate  reply  in  your  native  tongue,  will  lead  to 
a  discovery  you  are  most  anxious  to  avert,  is  an  un- 
deniably awkward  position  in  which  to  be  placed. 
That  Bracy  found  it  so  was  most  evident,  for  he 
fidgeted,  stammered,  glanced  appealingly  towards 
Frere  for  aid,  and  at  last  was  obliged,  between 
annoyance  and  an  intense  appreciation  of  the  absurdity 
of  his  situation,  to  get  up  a  fictitious  cough,  which, 
irritating  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  produced  a  most 
violent  genuine  sneeze.  From  the  effects  of  this  con- 
vulsion of  nature  he  was  relieved  by  a  violent  slap 
on  the  back,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  tones 
of  a  familiar  voice  exclaimed  in  his  ear, 

"  Sold,  by  all  that's  glorious !  Bracy,  my  boy,  how 
do  you  find  yourself?"  and  on  looking  up,  he  recog- 
nised in  the  laughing  face  of  the  Addiscombe  doctor, 
now  divested  of  its  spectacles,  the  well-known  features 
of  Charley  Leicester. 

• "  Yes,  laugh  away,"  growled  the  victimised  prac- 
tical joker ;  "  it's  all  very  funny,  I  dare  say,  but  one 
thing  I'll  swear  in  any  court  of  justice,  which  is, 
that  you  have  been  taMng  real  Persian,  at  least  if 
what  Frere  jabbers  is  real  Persian." 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  returned  Leicester,  still  in 
convulsions.  "When  Frere  and  I  planned  this 
dodge,  we  knew  what  a  wide-awake  gentleman  we 
had  to  deal  with,  and  took  our  measures  accordingly. 
I  learned  four  Persian  sentences  by  heart  from  his 
dictation,  and  pretty  good  use  I  have  made  of  them 
too,  I  think." 

"  It  was  not  a  bad  idea,  really,"  observed  Bracy, 
who  having  got  over  his  annoyance  at  the  first  sepse 
of  defeat,  instantly  recovered  his  good  humour. 
"  How  well  you  are  made  up !  I  did  not  recognise  you 
one  bit,  till  you  pulled  off  the  barnacles." 

"Yes,  I  got  little  Stevens,  who  does  the  light  comic 
business  at  one  of  the  minors,  to  provide  the  apparel, 
and  come  and  dress  me — ^I  hope  you  admire  my  com- 
plexion; he  laid  on  the  red  and  yellow  most  un- 
sparingly." 

"He  has  done  it  vastly  well,"  returned  Bi*acy. 
"I  shall  cultivate  that  small  man;  he  may  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  me  on  an  occasion." 

"  Now  we  ought  to  be  going  up  stairs,"  intenupted 
Frere;  "these  waiter-fellows  are  begmniug  to  stare 
at  us  suspiciously  too.  I  say,  Bracy,  cut  it  short  man ; 
we  have  had  all  the  fun  now,  and  I'm  getting  tired  of 
the  thing." 

"  Ya,  Meinheer,"  rejoined  Bracy  aloud,  adding  in  a 
lower  tone,  "  The  slaveys  will  swallow  that  or  any 
thing  else  for  Persian;  they  are  all  more  or  less 
drunk,  by  the  fishy  expression  of  their  optics." 

Laura  Peyton  was  astonished  somewhat  later  in 
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the  eyening  by  the  Addiscombe  professor  leaning 
over  the  back  of  the  sofa  on  which  she  was  seated, 
and  asking  whether  she  liad  enjoyed  her  last  valse  at 
Almack's  the  evening  before  last. 

"  Surely,  you  can  feel  no  particular  interest  about 
such  a  friyolous  and  unintellectual  matter,  sir,"  was 
her  reply. 

"  I  was  about  to  follow  up  the  inquiry  by  asking 
whether  your  partner  made  himself  agreeable." 

"  To  which  I  shall  reply  after  the  Irish  fashion,  by 
asking  what  it  can  possibly  concern  you  to  know, 
sir?" 

''Merely  because  I  have  the  honour  of  the  gen- 
tleman's acquaintance." 

"That  in  fact  you  are  one  of  those  uncommon 
characters  who  know  themselves,"  returned  Laura, 
with  an  arch  smile;  "is  not  that  what  you  wish  to 
impress  upon  me,  Mr.  Leicester?" 

Charley  laughed,  then  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  "I 
saw  you  knew  me.  Did  your  own  acuteness  lead  to 
the  discovery,  or  are  there  traitors  among  us  P" 

"Your  friend  Mr.  Arunders  expressive  features 
let  me  into  the  secret  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language,  before  we  went  down  to  supper; 
but  I  entered  into  a  contract  not  to  betray  the  plot,  if 
he  would  tell  me  all  I  wish  to  know  about  it,  so  the 
moment  he  came  up,  I  made  him  inform  me  who  you 
were.    What  a  gentlemanly,  agreeable  person  he  is !" 

As  she  said  this,  a  slight  shade  passed  across 
Leicester's  good-natured  countenance,  and  he  replied, 
more  quickly  than  was  his  wont, 

"  I  had  fancied  Miss  Peyton  superior  to  the  common 
feminine  weakness  of  being  caught  by  the  last  new 
face." 

"  What  a  thoroughly  max-Iike  speech,"  returned  the 
young  lady.  "  Did  I  aay  anything  about  his  appearance, 
sir  ?  Do  you  suppose  we  poor  women  are  so  utterly 
silly  that  we  can  appreciate  nothing  but  a  handsome 
face  P  Your  professor's  disguise  has  imbued  you  with 
the  Turkish  belief  that  women  have  no  souls." 

"  No  one  fortunate  enough  to  be  acquainted  with 
Miss  Peyton  would  continue  long  in  such  a  heresy," 
replied  Leicester,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  thinks  he 
is  saying  a  good  thing. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  you  would  make  some  such  reply," 
returned  Laura.  "You  first  show  your  real  opinion 
of  women  by  libelling  the  whole  sex,  and  then  try  to 
get  out  of  the  scrape,  by  insulting  my  understanding 
with  a  personal  oompiiment.  Wait,"  she  continued, 
seeing  he  was  about  to  defend  himself,  "you  must 
not  talk  to  me  any  more  now,  or  you  will  excite  Lady 
Lombard's  suspicions,  and  betray  the  whole  conspiracy. 
Go  away,  and  send  my  new  friend  Mr.  Arundel  Hassaa 
Beg  here ;  La^y  Lombard  committed  him  to  my  chaigo, 
and  I  want  to  cultivate  him." 

Leicester  tried  to  assume  a  languishing  look,  which 
he  was  ih  the  habit  of  practising  upon  young  ladies 
with  great  success,  but  becoming  suddenly  conscious 
of  the  wig  and  spectres,  and  gathering  from  Laura's 
silyery  laugh,  that  such  adjuncts  to  an  interesting 
expression  of  countenance  were  incongruous,  not  to 


say  absurd,  he  joined  in  her  merriment,  then  added, 
"You  are  in  a  very  wicked  mood  to-night,  Miss 
Peyton ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  e'en  do  as  you  bid  me, 
and  reserve  my  avenge  till  some  more  fitting  oppor- 
tunity," then,  mixing  with  the  crowd,  he  sought  out  j 
Lewis,  and  delivered  the  young  lady's  message  to  him,  j 
adding  in  his  usual  drawling  tone,  "  You  have  made  a 
what-do-ye-call-it — ^an  impression  in  that  quarter. 
Women  always  run  after  the  last  new  face." 

"  You  are  right,"  returned  Lewis,  with  a  d^ree  of 
energy  which  startled  his  listless  companion,  "and 
those  men  are  wisest  who  know  them  for  the  toys 
they  are,  and  avoid  them." 

Leicester  gazed  after  his  retreating  figure  in  as- 
tonishraeut,  then  murmured  to  himsdf,  "What's  in 
the  wind  now,  I  wonder ;  is  the  good  youth  trying  to 
keep  up  the  Asiatic  character,  or  suddenly  turned 
woman-hater  P  Confound  that  little  Peyton  girl,  how 
sharp  she  was  to-night !" 

"How  very  well  Mr.  Leicester  is  disguised," 
observed  Laura  Peyton  to  Lewis,  after  they  had  con- 
versed in  German  for  some  minutes  on  general  subjects. 

"Yes,"  replied  Lewis;  "though  I  can't  say  his 
appearance  is  improved  by  the  alteration." 

"  A  fact  of  which  he  is  fully  aware,"  returned  Launi 
smiling. 

A  pause  ensued,  which  was  terminated  by  Lauia^s 
asking  abruptly,  "  Do  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Xi^cester  ?" 

"  Eeally  I  have  not  suficient  knowledge  of  facts  to 
inform  you,  but  I  should  say  he  is  a  very  popdar 
man." 

"  Popular  man !  I  hate  that  phrase,"  returned  his 
companion  pettishly ;  "  it  is  almost  as  bad  as  describing 
any  one  as  a  man  about  town,  which  always  gives  me 
the  idea  of  a  creature  that  wears  a  pea-jacket,  lives  «t 
a  club,  boards  on  cigars,  talks  slang,  carries  a  betting- 
book,  and  never  lias  its  hair  cut— can't  you  tell  me 
what  you  thmk  of  Mr.  Leicester  youiself  P" 

"Well,  I  think  him  gentlemanly,  good-natureo, 
agreeable  up  to  a  certain  point,  cleverish— " 

"  Yes,  that  will  do ;  I  quite  understand.  I  ^Qtt'jt 
think  you  do  him  justice — ^he  has  a  kind  heart,  and 
more  good  sense  than  you  are  disposed  to  give  him 
credit  for.  You  should  not  form  such  hasty  judgmenta 
of  people ;  a  want  of  charity  I  perceive  is  one  of  your 
faults.  Ajid  now  I  must  wish  you  good  night ;  i  hear 
my  kind  old  chaperone  anxiously  bleating  after  me  in 
the  distance." 

So  saying  she  arose,  and  hastened  to  pat  hers^ 
under  the  protection  of  "a  fine  old  English  gentle- 
woman," who  with  a  hooked  nose,  red  gown,  and  green 
scarf,  looked  like  some  new  and  fearful  variety  of  the 
gen^s  Parroquet.  At  the  same  time,  Bracy  summoiied 
Lewis  to  join  the  Prince,  who  was  about  to  depart 
which,  after  Lady  Lombard  had  in  an  enthusiasm  of 
gratitude  uttered  a  whole  sentence  in  the  laig^ 
capitab,  he  was  allowed  to  do. 

Leicester  accompanied  them,  tearing  himself  awi^ 
from  Professor  Malchapeau,  who  had  singed  him  out 
as  a  brother  sacan,  and  commenced  raconie-ing  t^ 
him  his  affecting  history,  thereby  leaving  that  shaggy  ' 
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little  child  of  znisfortune  to  lament  to  His  sympa- 
thismg  hostess  the  melanclMlj  fact  that "  Zie  Professor 

[   Addisoombe  had  cut  his  little  tale  off  short,  and 
trusported  himselfs  ayay  in  von  great  despatch." 
Twere  long  to  tell  the  jokes  that  were  made,  the  new 

I  and  additional  matter  hnmght  to  light,  as  each  of  the 
quartette,  assembled  ronnd  a  second  edition  of  sapper 
in  Bracj's  rooms,  detailed  in  turn  his  own  perscmal 
expenenoes  of  the  erening's  comioaHties~tl^  cigars 
that  were  smoked,  or  the  amount  of  sheny  cobbler 
that  was  imbibed:  suffice  it  to  si^,  that  a  certain 
lyrioal  dedaration  that  they  would  not  "go  home  till 
Biomin^"  to  which,  duihig  their  symposium,  they 
bad  eommitted  themsdres,  was  verified  when,  on 
issuing  out  into  the  street,  tiie  cold  grey  lig^t  of  early 
dawn  threw  its  pale  tint  over  their  wearied  Iemcs,  and 
struggled  with  sickly-looking  gas  humps  forthe  honour 
of  iUumiamting  the  tiioronghfures  of  the  sleeping  <niy. 
Leicester's  cab,  with  his  night-horse, — a  useM 
aaimal,  which,  without  a  kg  to  stand  upon,  possessed 
the  speed  of  the  wind,  and,  hsfing  every  defect  horse- 
lesh  is  heir  to,  enjoyed  a  constitution  which  throve 
OB  exposure  and  want  of  sleep,  as  other  organisations 
usually  do  («  the  exact  opposites,  was  in  waiting. 
Iitto  this  vehicle  Leicester,  baring  made  two  bad  shotB 
at  the  step,  rushed  headlong,  and  drove  off  at  an 
insane  pace,  and  in  a  succession  of  xigsags. 

Fiere  and  Lewis  wat<died  the  Okb,  till,  having 
slightly  assaulted  an  un<^fending  lamp-post,  it  flew 
round  a  comer  and  disappeared ;  then,  having  ex- 
chMi|ed  a  sigaifioaat  glance  sugg^tive  of  sympathetic 
aatioipatkms  of  a  sombro  ohmoter  in  regard  to  the 
safe  arrival  of  their  friend,  they  started  at  a  brisk 
pace,  which  soon  brought  them  to  Frero's  respectable 
dwefliac.  While  the  proprietor  was  searching  in  every 
po^et  hfA  the  ri^t  one  for  that  terror  of  all  feebte- 
minded  elders,  that  pet  abomination  of  all  fathers  of 
fiuailies,  that  ktest  invention  of  the  enemy  of  mankind, 
—a  Utek-key,  they  were  accosted  by  a  lad  of  about 
fifteen,  whose  n^td  clothes,  Inmized  features,  and 
MnriUo-like  appearance,  accorded  well  with  his  sup- 
plieatioa,—*' iVr  piet^  Si^nor,  dntaro  per  urn  pooer^ 


Fnce  looked  at  him  attentively,  then  exclaimed— 
"I  teflyott  what,  boy,  it  won't  do;  you're  no  more  an 
Italian  than  I  am ;  you  should  not  try  to  impose  upon 
people." 

'Dm  boy  hung  down  his  head,  and  then  replied, 

dogge(By»  "Ifs  your  own  fault;  you'll  1st  an  Englbh 

hoy  Stat  mim  the  streets  before  you  11  give  him  a  6t  of 

:  hmd,  bat  yo«  are  charitable  enough  to  them  foreign 

-  hiaekguaids.'' 

I  -That's  not  true,"  replied  Frere;  "however,  liar 
or  aot,  you  must  be  fed,  I  suppose,  so  if  you  choose 
;  to  take  a  sosp^icket  here's  one  for  you." 
]  "No,"  retureedthe boy,  proudly,  "you  have  called 
'  me  Kai;  and  I  won't  accept  your  miserable  bounty ; 
I  I'd  sooMT  s*affe  iret" 

I      **  Ai  yon  please,"  returned  Frere,  coolly  pocketing 
'  IhenieotedtidLet;  "now  have  the  goodness  to  take 
jBSESclf  oC — Come  Lewis." 


*"  I'll  join  you  immediately,"  replied  Lewis. 

**Mind  you  shut  the  door  after  you,  then,"  con- 
tinued Frere,  "or  we  shall  have  that  nice  lad  walking 
off  with  the  silver  spoons."  So  saying,  he  entered  the 
house. 

Lewis  waited  till  his  retreating  footsteps  were  no 
longer  audible,  then,  fixing  his  piercing  glance  upon 
the  boy,  he  said,  in  an  impressive  voice,  "  Answer  me 
truly,  and  I  will  give  you  assistance.  Where  did  you 
learn  to  speak  Italian  with  so  good  an  accent  ?" 

"In  Naples,  sir!" 

"How  did  you  get  there  P " 

"  I  served  on  board  a  man-of-war." 

"And  how  have  you  fallen  into  this  state  of 
beggary  P" 

The  boy  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  something  led 
him  instinctively  to  feel  that  his  confidence  would  not 
be  abused,  and  he  answered,  "When  we  got  back  to 
Engbnd,  and  the  crew  were  paid  off,  I  received  15/. 
I  got  into  bad  oompany,  they  tempted  me  to  CTery 
thing  that  was  wrong ;  my  money  was  soon  gone : 
I  had  no  friends  in  London,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
applied  to  them  after  going  on  as  bad  as  I  had  been,  if 
I  had.  I  sold  my  clothes  to  buy  bread ;  and  when  I 
had  nothing  left,  I  begged,  and  lately  I've  passed 
myself  off  as  an  Italian  boy,  because  I  found  people 
more  willing  to  give  to  me." 

*•  And  do  you  like  your  present  life  P" 

"No ;  I  have  to  bear  cold  and  hunger;  and  when 
people  speak  to  me  as  A^  did  just  now  it  makes  me 
feel  wicked.  Some  day  it  will  drive  me  mad,  and  I 
shall  injure  somebody." 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  do,  then  P" 

"  If  I  could  get  some  decent  clothes,  I'd  walk  down 
to  Portsmouth,  and  try  and  get  afloat  again." 

"  And  what  would  it  cost  lo  provide  them  P" 

"  I  could  rig  myself  out  for  a  pound." 

Lewis  paused  for  a  moment,  then  added,  quickly, 
"Boy,  I  am  poor  and  proud,  as  you  are,  therefore  I 
can  fc«l  for  you.  Had  I  been  exposed  to  temptation, 
friendless  and  untanght,  I  might  have  fallen  as  you 
have  done.  You  have  learnt  a  bitter  lesson,  and  may 
profit  by  it ;  it  is  in  my  power  to  afford  you  a  chance 
of  doing  so." 

He  drew  a  card  from  his  pocket,  and  wrote  upon  it 
a  few  words  in  pencfl,  then,  handing  it  to  the  boy, 
continued,  "There  is  the  direction  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
the  captain  of  a  ship  about  to  sail  in  a  few  days ; 
show  him  my  card,  and  tell  him  what  you  have  told 
me.  There  is  a  sovereign  to  provide  your  dress,  and 
five  shillings  to  save  you  from  begging  or  stealing 
till  you  get  to  Portsmouth ;  and  when  next  you  are 
tempted  to  sin  remember  its  bitter  fruits." 

As  he  spoke  he  gave  him  the  money.  The  boy 
received  it  mechanically,  flbced  his  bright  eyes  for  a 
moment  on  the  face  of  his  benefactor,  imd  then, 
utterly  overcome  by  such  unexpected  kindness,  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  As  Lewis  turned  to  depart,  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  fell  upon  the  tall,  graceful 
figure  of  the  young  man,  and  the  tattered  garments 
I  and  emaciated  form  of  the  boy. 
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Far  different  w«s  the  scene  when  Lewis  Arondel 
and  the  creature  he  was  thus  rescuing  from  infamy 
met  again  upon  the  Railroad  or  Lipe. 

Chapter  XII. 
18  chieply  horticultural^  showikg  the  eppect8 

pbodhced   bt   tbainiko    vfoll    a   sweet    and 

delicate  rose. 
Rose  Arundel  sat  at  the  open  window  of  her  little 
bed  room,  and  gazed  out  into  the  night.  The  scent 
of  many  flowers  hung  upon  the  loaded  air,  and  the 
oalm  stars  looked  down  from  Heaven,  contrasting  their 
mipassive  grandeur  with  the  unrest  of  this  weary 
world.  The  evening  had  been  lovely,  not  a  breath  of 
wind  was  stirring,  the  long  shadows  that  slept  upon 
the  smooth«green  sward,  and  afforded  a  dark  back- 
ground on  which  the  brilliant  glow-worms  shone  like 
diamonds  on  a  funeral  pall,  were  motionless;  the 
silence,  unbroken  save  when  some  heavy  beetle  or 
other  strange  insect  of  the  night  winged  its  drowsy 
way  across  the  casement,  was  ahnost  oppressive  in  its 
stillness;  it  was  a  time  and  place  for  grave  and 
earnest  thought,  a  scene  in  which  the  full  heart  is 
conscious  of  its  own  sorrow.  And  Rose,  although 
she  had  too  much  good  sense  and  right  principle  to 
allow  herself  to  feel  miserable,  was  far  from  happy. 
The  key  to  the  inner  life  of  every  true-hearted  woman 
must  be  sought  in  the  affections ; — the  only  two  people 
whom  Rose  had  loved,  as  she  was  ci^ble  of  lovmg, 
were  her  father  and  brother ;  for  Mrs.  Arundel,  though 
all  her  impulses  were  kind  and  amiable,  did  not 
possess  sufficient  depth  of  character  to  inspire  any 
yeiy  strong  attachment.  Between  Captain  Arundel 
and  his  daughter  had  existed  one  of  those  rare 
affections  which  appear  so  nearly  to  satbfy  the  cravings 
of  our  spiritual  nature,  that  lest  this  world  should 
become  too  dear  to  us,  they  are  blessings  we  are 
seldom  permitted  long  to  enjoy.  Rose  and  her  father 
were  by  nature  much  alike  in  disposition,  and  in 
forming  her  character,  and  educating  and  developing 
her  mind,  he  had  for  some  years  found  his  diief 
interest)  while  in  her  affection  lay  his  only  solace 
for  the  blighted  hopes  and  ruined  prospects  of  a  life, 
time. 

Originally  highly  connected.  Captain  Arundel  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  family,  by  forming  in 
the  heat  of  youthful  passion,  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  an 
English  resident  at  Marseilles,  by  a  foreign  mother. 
Too  proud  to  seek  to  conciliate  his  relations,  Mr. 
Arundel  became  a  voluntaiy  exile,  entered  into  the 
Austrian  army,  where  he  speedily  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  served  with  much  distinction,  till  failing 
h^th  induced  him  to  resign  his  commission,  and 
return  to  England  for  the  sake  of  educating  his 
children.  His  heart  was  set  on  one  object,  namdy,  to 
bestow  upon  his  son  the  education  of  an  English 
gentleman,  and  for  this  purpose  ho  had  availed  himself 
of  a  vciy  unusual  talent  for  painting;  as  a  means 
by  which  he  might  increase  his  slender  income 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  expenses  of  sending  Lewis  to 


Westminster,  and  afterwatds  to  a  Gennan  nniversitY* 
The  constant  application  thus  rendered  inevitable 
fostered  the  seeds  of  that  most  insidious  of  all  ail> 
ments,  a  heart-disease,  and  while  still  forming  plans 
for  the  welfare  of  his  family,  an  unwonted  agitation 
induced  a  paroxysm  of  his  complaint,  and  ere  Rose 
could  realize  the  misfortune  that  threatened  her,  she 
was  fatherless. 

Although  stunned  at  first  by  the  unexpected  shod^ 
hers  was  not  a  mind  to  give  way  at  such  a  moment, 
and  to  those  who  judge  by  the  outward  expression 
only,  Mrs.  Arundel's  grief  appeared  much  more  in- 
tense than  that  of  her  daughter.  But  Rose's  soirow 
was  not  a  mere  transitory  feeling,  which  a  few  weeks 
more  or  less  might  serve  to  dissipate;  it  had  be- 
come part  of  her  very  nature,  a  thing  too  sacred  to  be 
lightly  brought  to  view,  but  enshrined  in  the  sanctuary 
of  her  pure  heart  it  remained  a  cherished  yet  sdemn 
recollection,  which  would  shed  its  hallowing  influence 
over  the  future  of  her  young  life.  And  now,  as  she 
sat  with  her  calm  earnest  eyes  upturned  to  the  glorious 
heaven  above  her,  her  thoughts  wandered  back  to 
him  she  had  so  dearly  loved,  and  she  pondered  the 
solemn  questions  which  have  ere  now  presented  them- 
selves to  many  a  mourning  spirit,  and  longed  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  grave,  and  learn  things 
which  death  alone  shall  teach  us.  Then  she  recalled 
conversations  she  had  held  with  him  that  was  gone,  on 
these  very  subjects,  and  remembered  how  he  had  said, 
that  the  things  which  God  had  not  seen  fit  to  reveid 
could  neither  be  needful  nor  expedient  for  us  to  know ; 
and  that  such  speculations  were  in  themselves  danger- 
ous, inasmuch  as  they  tended  to  lead  us  to  form 
theories  which,  having  no  warrant  in  Scripture,  might 
be  at  variance  with  truth ;  and  that  it  was  better  to 
wait  patiently  in  humble  fedth, — that  a  time  would  come 
when  we  should  no  longer  see  through  a  ^ass  darkly, 
and  the  hidden  things  of  God  should  be  made  known 
unto  us.  Then  her  thoughts  still  pursuing  the  same 
train,  led  her  to  reflect  how  all  her  father's  aspirations, 
crushed  and  disappointed  in  the  wreck  of  his  own 
fortunes,  had  centred  in  his  son,  and  the  bitter  tears 
which  no  personal  privations  or  misfortunes  could 
have  forced  from  her,  flowed  down  her  cheeks  as  she 
reflected  how  these  bright  anticipations  seemed  doomed 
never  to  be  realized. 

Unselfish  by  nature,  and  trained  to  habits  of  thought- 
fulness  by  witnessing  her  father's  life  of  daily  self- 
sacrifice.  Rose  had  never  been  accustomed  to  hidulge 
on  her  own  account  in  those  day-dreams  so  common  to 
the  sanguine  mind  of  youth.  But  the  germs  of  that  pride 
and  ambition  which  were  Lewis's  besetting  sins  existed 
in  a  minor  degree  in  Rose's  disposition  also,  and  found 
vent  in  a  visionary  career  of  greatness  she  had  mariced 
out  for  her  brother,  and  for  which  his  unusual  mental 
powers  and  striking  appearance  seemed  eminently  to 
qualify  him.  Li  nourishing  these  visions  her  father  had 
unconsciously  assisted,  when  in  moments  of  confidence 
he  had  imparted  to  her  his  hopes  that  Lewis  would 
distinguish  himself  in  whatever  career  of  life  he  might 
select,  and  by  his  success  restore  them  all  to  that 
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pootioii  in  society  which  by  his  own  imprudence  he 
hid  forfeited.  What  a  bitter  contrast  did  the  reality 
now  present!  Rose  had  receiyed  that  morning  a 
letter  from  her  brother,  detailing  his  interview  with 
Qeneral  Grant,  and  its  results ;  and  though,  from  a 
«ish  to  spare  her  fedings,  he  had  been  more  guarded 
it  his  expressions  than  on  the  occasion  of  his  con- 
Tersation  with  Frere  the  preceding  day,  yet  he  did 
■ot  attempt  to  disguise  from  her  his  repugnance  to 
the  arrangement,  or  the  degradation  to  which  his 
haughty  spirit  led  him  to  consider  he  was  submit- 
ting. 

" Poor  Lewis !"  murmured  Rose,  "I  know  so  well 
what  misery  it  will  be  to  him ;  the  slights,  the  hourly 
petty  annoyances  which  his  proud  sensitive  nature  will 
feel  so  kemdy ; — and  then,  to  waste  his  high  talents, 
his  energy  d  character  and  strength  of  will,  on  the 
dmdgeiy  of  teadiing,  when  they  were  certain  to  have 
led  Him  to  distinction  if  he  had  only  had  a  fair  field 
for  their  exercise — it  would  have  broken  dearest 
papa's  heart,  when  he  had  hoped  so  difTerentiy  for 
him.  But  if  As  had  lived,  this  never  would  have  been 
90 ;  he  often  told  me  he  had  influential  friends,  and 
though  he  never  would  apply  to  them  on  his  own 
account,  be  declared  he  would  do  so  when  Lewis 
sboukl  become  old  enough  to  enter  into  life.  I 
wcmder  who  they  were.  He  never  liked  to  talk  ou 
those  subjects,  and  I  was  afraid  of  paining  him  by 
inquiring.  I  am  glad  there  is  a  Miss  Grant ;  I  hope 
she  may  prove  a  nice  gurl,  and  will  like  Lewis ;  but  of 
ooone  she  will— every  one  must  do  that.  Oh !  how 
I  hope  they  will  treat  him  kindly  and  generously — it 
wiU  all  depend  upon  that.  Poor  fellow!  with  bis 
impulsive  disposition  and  quick  sense  of  wrong — ^his 
6ay  temper  too,  how  will  he  get  on  ?  And  it  is  for 
our  sakes  he  does  all  this,  sacrificing  his  freedom  aud 
hb  hopes  of  winning  himself  a  name ; — ^how  good  and 
aobleitisof  him!" 

She  paused,  and  leaning  her  brow  upon  her  little 
white  hand,  sat  buried  in  deep  thought.  At  length 
she  spoke  again. 

"  iri  oodd  do  any  thing  to  earn  money,  and  help, 
I  should  be  so  much  happier.  Poor,  papa  got  a  good 
deid  lately  for  his  pictures ;  but  they  were  so  clever. 
Lewis  can  sketch  beautifully,  but  my  drawings  are  so 
tune.  I  wonder  whether  people  would  buy  poetry. 
I  wish  I  knew  whether  my  verses  are  good  enough  to 
induce  any  one  to  purchase  them.  Dearest  papa 
praised  those  lines  of  mine  which  he  accidentally 
found  one  day.  Of  course  he  was  a  good  judge,  only 
perhaps  he  liked  them  because  they  were  mine." 
And  the  tears  rolled  silently  down  her  pale  cheeks  as 
Demory  brought  before  her  the  glance  of  bright  and 
svprised  approval,  the  warm  yet  judicious  praise, 
the  tender  criticism, — words,  looks,  and  tones  of  love 
Mv  lost  to  hor  for  ever,  whidi  the  accidental  disco- 
very of  her  versesliad  drawn  forth.  With  an  aching 
heart  she  dosed  the  casement,  and,  lighting  a  candle, 
pfoeeeded  to  unlock  a  small  writing-desk,  from  whence 
•he  drew  some  manuscript  verses,  which  ran  as 
fbUows:— 


THE  PEEACHEU  S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SOLT.. 

Wbart  soul. 
Why  dofit  thou  still  disquiet 
Thyself  with  senseless  riot. 
Taking  thy  fill  and  measure 

Of  earthly  pleasure  ? 
The  things  that  thou  dost  prize 

Are  not  realities ; 

All  is  but  seeming. 
Waking,  thou  still  liest  dreaming. 
That  which  before  thine  eye 
Now  passeth,  or  hath  pas^ 
Is  nought  but  vanity^ 

It  cannot  last 
This  evil  world,  be  sure. 

Shall  not  endure. 
Art  thou  a-weary.  Soul,  and  dost  thou  cry 
For  resti    Wait,  and  thou  soon  shalt  have 

That  thou  dost  crave, 
For  Dkath  18  r«rf— the  Gbavs  no  mockery, 

THE  soul's  reply. 

Peeaobbr,  too  dark  thy  mood ; 

Qod  made  this  earth — 

At  its  primeval  birth 
"  God  Raw  that  it  was  good." 
Aud  if  through  Adam's  sin 

Death  entered  in. 
Hath  not  Christ  died  to  save 

Me  from  the  grave  1 
Repented  sins  for  His  sake  are  forgiven^ 

There  is  a  heaven. 
For  that  this  earth  is  no  abiding-place. 

Shall  we  displace 
The  flowers  that  Qod  hath  scattered  on  our  path — 

The  kindly  hearth  ; 
The  smile  of  love  still  bughteniug  as  we  come, 

Making  the  desert,  home ; 
The  seventh  day  of  rest,  the  poor  man*s  treasure 

Of  holy  leisure ; 
Bright  sunshine,  happy  birds,  the  joy  of  flowers  1 

Ah,  no  f  this  earth  of  ours 
Was  "very  good,"  and  hath  its  blessings  still  ; 

AndifwewUl, 
We  may  be  happy.    Say,  dark  Preacher,  why 
Should  we  then  hate  to  live,  or  fear  to  die, 
With  Love  for  Time,  Heaven  for  Eternity  1 

Rose  perused  them  attentively,  sighed  deeply,  and 
then  resumed,— 

"  Yes,  he  liked  them,  and  said,  (I  remember  his 
very  words,)  there  was  more  vigour  and  purpose 
about  them  than  in  the  general  run  of  girlish  verses. 
How  could  I  find  out  whether  they  are  worth  any- 
thing?" She  paused  in  reflection,  then  dksping 
her  hands  together  suddenly,  she  exclaimed,— 

"  Yes,  of  course,  Mr.  Frere ;  he  was  so  good  aod 
kind  about  the  pictures,  and  Lewis  says  he  is  so  very 
clever,  he  wiU  tell  me.  But  may  not  he  think  it 
strange  and  odd  in  me  to  write  to  him  ?  Had  I  better 
consult  mamma  P" 

But  with  the  question  came  an  instinctive  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  about  the  last  person  whom  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  consult  on  such  an  occasion. 
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Hose,  like  every  other  woman  possessing  fhe  slightest 
approach  to  the  artist  mind,  felt  a  shrinking  delicacy 
in  regard  to  what  the  Browning  school  would  term 
her  "utterances,"  which  rendered  the  idea  of  showing 
them  where  they  would  not  be  appreciated  exquisitely 
painful  to  her.  Now,  Mrs.  Arundel  had  a  disagree- 
able knack  of  occasionally  brushing  against  a  feeling 
so  rudely,  as  to  cause  the  unlucky  originator  thereof 
to  experience  a  mental  twinge  closely  akin  to  the 
bodily  sensation  yclept  toothache. 

It  will  therefore  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
reader  to  learn  that  Eose,  after  mature  deliberation, 
resolved  to  keep  the  fact  of  her  having  applied  to  Mr. 
Prere  a  secret,  at  all  events  till  such  time  as  the 
result  should  become  known  to  her. 

She  accordingly  selected  such  of  her  poetical 
effusions  as  she  deemed  most  worthy,  in  the  course 
of  which  process  she  stumbled  upon  a  short  prose 
sketch,  the  only  thing  of  the  sort  the  had  ever 
attempted,  it  being,  in  fact,  a  lively  account  of  her 
first  appearance  at  a  dinner-party,  written  for  the 
benefit  of  a  young-lady  friend,  but  for  some  reason 
never  sent.  This,  after  looking  at  a  page  or  two,  she 
was  about  to  condemn  as  nonsense ;  but  an  idea  came 
across  her,  that  if  Mr.Frere  was  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  her  powers,  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  select 
only  the  best  things ;  so  she  popped  in  the  sketch  of 
the  dinner-party  as  a  kind  of  destitution  test,  to  show 
how  badly  she  coMld  write. 

Then  came  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business — 
the  letter  to  Frere;  true,  she  had  written  to  him 
before,  actmg  as  her  father's  amanuensis,  but  that 
was  a  different  sort  of  thing  altogether.  Still,  it 
must  be  done,  and  Hose  was  not  a  person  to  be 
deterred  by  difficulties ;  so  she  took  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  wrote  "  Sir"  at  the  top  of  it,  and  having  done 
so,  sat  and  looked  at  it  till  she  became  intensely 
dissatisfied.  "  Sir," — ^it  seemed  so  cold  and  uncom- 
fortable; so  she  took  a  second  sheet,  and  wrote, 
"Dear  Sir."  Yes!  that  was  better^  decidedly;  she 
only  hoped  it  was  not  too  familiar  in  writing  to  a 
young  man;  but  then,  Mr.IVere  was  not  exactly  a 
young  man;  he  was  a  great  deal  dder  than  Lewis ; 
above  thirty,  most  likely;  and  three  or  fonr-and- 
thirty  was  quite  middle-aged ;  so  the  "  Dear  Sir"  was 
allowed  to  remain. 

"  Ce  n'esi  que  le  premier  pas  qui  couie^  and  having 
once  started,  it  was  not  long  before  Eose  s  nimble 
pen  had  covered  two  sides  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and 
the  foUowing  letter  was  the  result : — 

"Dbab  Sib, — ^I  know  not  how  to  offer  any  excuse 
for  the  trouble  I  am  about  to  give  you,  otherwise 
than  by  explaining  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
me  to  apply  to  you;  and,  as  I  know  your  time  is 
valuable,  I  will  do  so  as  briefly  as  I  can.  Do  not 
think  me  forgetful  of,  or  ungrateful  for,  your  great 
kindness  to  Lewis,  when  I  tell  you,  that  ever  since  I 
received  my  brother's  letter,  informing  me  of  his  en- 
gagement as  tutor  to  General  Grant's  ward,  I  have  felt 
miserable  at  the  idea  of  his  working  hard  at  an  occu- 


pation which  I  fear  must  be  distasteful  to  him,  in 
order  to  provide  for  Mamma  and  myself  the  oomforts 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  It  was  impossible  to 
prevent  this  in  any  way,  for  we  tried  to  shake  his 
determination,  but  in  vain.  Now  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  so  much  happier  if  I  could  assist,  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  in  relieving  him  from  this  burthen;  and  the 
only  possible  idea  that  occurs  to  me  (for  he  will  not 
hear  of  my  going  out  as  governess)  is,  that  I  might 
be  able  to  earn  something  by  my  pen.  With  this 
view,  I  have  ventured  to  enclose  for  your  perusal  a 
few  verses  which  I  have  written  at  odd  times  for  my 
own  amusement ;  and  I  trust  to  your  kindneaa  to  tell 
me  honestly  whether  they  possess  any  mmt  or  not 
I  dare  not  hope  your  opinion  will  be  favourable ;  but  if 
by  possibility  it  should  prove  so,  will  you  do  me  the 
additional  kindness  of  advising  me  what  steps  to  take 
in  order  to  get  them  published.  I  have  nev^  been 
in  London,  but  I  have  beard  there  are  a  good  many 
booksellers  who  live  there;  and  as  I  dai«  say  yon 
know  them  all,  perhaps  you  would  kindly  tell  me  to 
which  of  them  you  would  recommend  me  to  a{^y. 
I  have  not  told  Mamma  that  I  am  writing,  for,  as  I  fed 
a  presentiment  that  your  answer  will  only  prove  to 
me  the  folly  of  the  hopes  I  am  so  silly  as  to  indulge, 
it  is  not  worth  while  disturbing  her  about  the  mait«r. 
Once  again  thanking  you  for  your  extreme  kindness 
to  Lewis,  and  hoping  that  you  will  not  consider  me 
too  troublesome  in  thus  implying  to  you,  believe  me 
to  remain  your  uncerely  obliged 

"  EOSI  ASUXDEL. 

"  P.S. — I  have  enclosed  a  little  prose  sketch  with 
the  verses,  but  I  am  quite  sure  you  wiU  not  like  that. 
Perhaps,  if  Lewis  has  not  left  yon  when  this  arrivea, 
you  will  be  so  very  kind  as  not  to  say  anything  to 
him  about  it,  as  he  would  be  sure  to  langh  at  me.'' 

When  Hose  had  finished  this  epistle,  she  felt  that 
she  had  done  something  towards  attaining  the  object 
she  had  at  heart,  and  went  to  bed  feeling  m<»e  happy 
than  she  had  done  since  the  receipt  of  Lewis's  letter. 
Straightway  falling  asleep,  she.  dreamt  that  she  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  offered  her  100/.  to 
write  a  short  biographicid  memoir  of  General  Grant 
for  the  "Quarterly  Review." 

(To  t«  eonHnued.) 


REMARKABLE  LITERARY  IMP0STURB8. 

BY  FREDKEICK  LAWBENCE. 
No.  IV. 
L^XJDEB  AND  Bower. 
Mb.  Isaac  D'Israeli  in  his  *'  Curiosities  of  litera- 
ture" has  remarked  that  some  of  the  most  sinister  lite- 
rary forgeries  in  modem  times  have  been  perpetrated 
by  Scotchmen,  and  he  instances  Lauder  and  Bower 
— two  of  the  blaeketi  sheep  of  the  world  of  letters. 
The  disgraceful  fraud  of  which  the  former  stands 
convicted,  so  unparalleled  for  its  meanness,  baseness, 
and  dishonesty,  has  justly  condemned  him  to  eternal 
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I  ;i  la^f  and  rendered  bis  name  a  by-vord  of  contempt. 
,  To  tbe  credit  of  English  literature,  it  did  not  indeed 
'  isBg  remain  nndisoovered,  and  it  m&j  at  least  be  said 
:  to  have  had  one  beneficial  effect — ^that  of  placing  the 
nsfiiT  on  their  goard  against  an  nnscrnpnlons  dis- 
'  jntaaik  vd  of  demonstrating  the  importance  and 
'  Muuiij  d  occMJooally  verifying  a  quotation,  and 

testing  a  doubtful  assertion. 

,     William  Lauder  was  educated  at  the  University  of 

'  Mnbnigh,  where  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  con- 

I  aiiknble  scholarship.    It  is  not  improbable,  however, 

r  that  his  iimnishlft  disposition  displayed  itself  in  some 

I  shape  daring  his  academical  career,  for  at  its  close  he 

I  vKiusaooeasfulin  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  preferment 

ia  the  Unirersity.    He  was  first  a  candidate  for  the 

I  profesBoiship  of  Latin,  and  afterwards  for  the  office  of 

iSainan.    Haring  been  in  both  instances  rejected,  he 

toed  for  one  of  ^  masterships  in  the  High  School, 

i&d  was  also  unsuccessfuL    In  1739  he  published  an 

editifln  of  Johnson's  Latin  translation  of  the  Psalms, 

;  with  other  passi^  of  sacnred  poetry,  but,  however 

ereditahly  he  might   have   executed  his  task,  the 

I  ipecdatiai  was  not  a  profitable  one.    Soured  by  dis- 

ippoiotmeots,  be  caipe  to  London,  where  we  find  him 

'  cBgaged,  at  the  time  he  became  notorious,  as  a  teacher 

I  ^  the  elsaaioi.    Ln  1747  he  eonunenoed  his  attack  on 

,  tiv  rqntitioa  of  Milton  in  various  communications  to 

the  "GcBlkiBiii's  Magazine,"  in  which  the  great  poet 

fas  linwuiead  as  an  onprineipled  plagiarist.    These 

pifas  haiiBg  led  to  some  controversy,  and  excited 

■■e  ittfition^  Lauder  was  indueed  to  cdlect  them, 

ad  ii  17M)  he  npuUished  them  in  a  volume,  entitled, 

"iilsi^  OB  Miltoft's  use  and  abuse  of  the  moderns 

ia  his  hndiie  Lost;"  with  the  inotto,  taken  from 

mm, 

*TUigf  anattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.** 

The  wDik  ii  preceded  by  a  characteristic  advertise- 
■ot  (am  Lander,  which  states  that  "  Grentlemen 
*ho  aiB  deiiroas  of  securing  their  children  from  ill 
au^sr  are  themselves  inclined  to  gain  or  retrieve 
the  hanledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  may  be  waited  on 
i>  thdr  own  houses  by  the  author  of  the  following 
^^^f  m  aDnoanccment  certainly  calculated  to 
Qtatfj  ikt  idea  that  the  "  canny  Scot "  regarded  his 
ecadite  perfiotmanee  as  an  excellent  mercantile  specu- 
h^  lad  £uroiirable-  medium  of  publicity.  To  render 
the  voriL  man  remarkable,  the  preface  and  postscript 
iwrfTibuied  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  The  latter 
a  charitable  appeal  on  behalf  of  Milton's 
F— hianghter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster,  who  was  then 
^n^  sad  in  great  distress,  as  will  appear  from  the 
^^kviig  quotation  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Newton's  Life 
<^M2tai,  with  Johnson's  eh>quent  remarks  :-— 

*  'laeli  is  tba  caprice  of  fortune,  this  granddaughter 
f^mm  who  will  be  an  everlasting  g^oiy  to  the  nation, 
2*!*  ^  iMM  yearv,  with  her  husband,  kept  a  little 
•■•art  or  moer's  shop  for  their  subsistence,  lately 
•••tiWfr  Holloway,  in  the  road  between  liighgate 
yi— <o«,  aad  at  present  in  Coek  Lane,  not  liar  &om 


*1hit  tkis  reiaikm  is  true  cannot  be  questioned; 


but  surely  the  honour  of  letters,  the  dignity  of  saertd 
poetry,  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation,  imd  the  glory  of 
human  nature,  require  that  it  should  be  true  no  longer. 
In  an  age  in  which  statues  are  erected  to  the  honour  of 
this  great  writer,  in  which  his  effigy  has  been  distributed 
on  medals,  and  his  work  propagated  by  translations  and 
illustrated  with  commentaries;  in  an  age  which,  amidst 
all  its  vices  and  all  its  follies,  has  not  become  in&mons 
for  want  of  charity,  it  may  be  surety  allowed  to  hope, 
that  the  living  remains  of  Hilton  will  be  no  longer  suf- 
fered to  laoguiah  in  distress." 

The  authors  from  whom  Lander  accused  Milton  of 
borrowing  without  acknowledgment,  were  some  of  them 
all  but  unknown  in  what  was  then  called  the  learned 
world.  Among  them  were  Masenius,  a  Jesuit  of 
Ck)logne,  Taubmann,  a  German,  and  Staphorstius,  a 
learned  Dutchman.  From  these  and  other  authors 
passages  were  quoted,  in  some  of  which  there  was  a 
g«:iend  resemblance,  and  in  others  a  close  similarity 
to  the  most  admired  portions  of  Paradise  Lost.  Many 
of  Milton's  admirers  were  surprised  and  confounded 
to  find  their  idol  in  some  instances  a  mere  translator, 
the  appropriator  of  the  language  and  imagery  of  a  few 
laborious  versifiers,  whose  obscurity  had  secured  him 
from  detection.  Having  apparently  established  his 
charges  by  quotations,  Lauder  artfully  proceeded  to 
support  them  by  indirect  evidence,  of  which  we  aune^ 
a  specimen.  "  Edward  Phillips,  Milton's  nephew,"  he 
says,  "in  1676  published  a  work,  entitled,  *Theatrum 
Poetarum ;  or  a  Complete  Collection  of  Poets,  ancient 
and  modern,'  which  performance  is  probably  nothing 
else  but  a  short  account  of  all  the  poetical  authors  in 
his  uncle's  library,  of  which  he  had  the  perfect  use  ani^ 
knowledge  by  his  having  been  emjdoyed  by  him  as  an 
amanuensis.  In  the  exercise  of  this  office  he  must 
have  been  privy  to  the  secret  practice  of  his  uncle  in 
rifiing  the  treasures  of  others ;  and  that  he  was  privy  to 
it,  I  think  is  manifest  from  his  pas^  over  in  silenoe,  in 
the  above-mentioned  piece;,  all  those  authors  that  Milton 
was  most  obliged  to."  Farther  on,  he  suggests  a  still 
more  remarkable  proof  of  Milton's  felonious  practices, 
"I  cannot,'*  he  continues,  "omit  observing  here,  that 
Milton's  contrivance  of  teaching  his  daughters  to 
read,  but  to  read  only,  several  learned  languages, 
plainly  points  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Phillips's  secreting 
and  suppressing  the  books  to  which  his  uncle  was 
most  obliged.  Milton  well  knew  the  loquacious  and 
incontinent  spirit  of  the  sex  (!)  and  the  danger  on 
that  account  of  entrusting  them  with  so  important  a 
secret  as  his  unbounded  plagiarism;  he  therefore 
wisely  confined  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  words 
and  pronunciation  only,  but  kept  the  sense  and  mean- 
ing to  himself." 

But  Lauder's  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  The 
detection  of  the  imposition  and  the  chastisement  of 
the  impostor  fell  into  able  hands.  Upon  its  first  pub- 
lication the  work  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Bev. 
John  Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  whose 
jealous  regard  for  the  reputation  of  Milton  induced 
him  to  investigate  its  contents.  Confident  of  the 
great  poet's  integrity,  and  not  content  with  Lauder's 
assertions,  ho  proceeded  with  considerabb  pains  to 
search  for  the  passages  which  had  been  quoted  from 
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'  Masenius,  St^hontias,  Grotius,  and  others.  The 
result  was  most  triamphant :  in  nearly  every  instance 

I  he  found  that  Lauder  had  tampered  with  the  text,  and 
had  impudently  inserted  sereral  lines  from  a  transla- 

I   tion  of  the  Paradise  Lost  in  Latin  hexameters,  by 

i  William  Hogg,  and  others  of  his  own  manufacture. 
The  detection  was  so  complete  that  the  impostor  had 
no  akematiye  but  confession.  A  full  avowal  of  the 
fraud  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  naturally  enough  considered  his  repu- 
tation somewhat  involved  in  the  transaction,  and 
after  some  demur  signed  by  Lauder.  Upon  a  calm 
review  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
cannot,  however,  absolve  Johnson  from  all  blame. 
That  he  was  the  dupe  of  the  impostor,  and  entirely 
innocent  of  the  fraud,  will  be  readily  admitted,  but 
can  it  be  said  that  he  exercised  a  proper  discretion  in 
giving  his  sanction  and  support  to  a  charge  the 
accuracy  of  which  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
investigate  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  latent 
hostility  to  Milton — his  rooted  abhorrence  of  the 
"sour  republicanism"  of  the  great  Puritan  poet — 
prompted  him  to  lend  a  readier  ear  to  Lauder's  asser- 
tions than  can  be  justified  on  principles  of  fairness 
and  candour.  When  referring  to  the  subject  in  after 
years,  he  said  with  characteristic  senteutiousness, 
believing  it  perhaps  the  best  defence  he  had  to  offer, 
"  Li  the  business  of  Lauder  I  was  deceived,  partly  by 
thinking  the  man  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent.'* 

After  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Douglas's  reply,  the 
following  advertisement  (which  we  quote  as  a  literary 
curiosity  in  its  way)  was  inserted  in  the  public  news- 
papers by  Lauder's  publishers : — 

**  White  Hart,  io  Pateraotter  Row,  London,  Nor.  38, 1750. 

'*  Upon  the  publication  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas's 
Defence  of  Milton,  in  answer  to  Lauder,  we  immediately 
sent  to  Lauder,  and  insisted  upon  his  clearing  himself 
from  the  chiige  of  Forgery,  which  Mr.  Douglas  has 
brought  against  him,  by  producing  the  books  in  ques- 
tion. 

"  He  ha$  this  day  admitted  the  (^uxrge,  but  with  great 
insensibility. 

"  We  therefore  disclaim  all  connexion  with  him,  and 
shall  for  the  future  sell  his  book  oklt  as  a  masterpiece 
of  fhmd,  which  the  public  may  be  supplied  with  at  1«.  Qd, 
stitched. 

"John  Patkb. 
"Joseph  Bouqet." 

In  a  second  edition  of  his  Defence  of  MUton,  Mr. 
Douglas  was  enabled  to  give  the  result  of  some 
further  investigations,  and  the  details  of  Lauder's 
confession.  Among  many  other  instances  of  audacious 
fraud  he  quotes  the  following,  which  may  serve  as  a 
spepimen  of  the  whole.  "Li  the  eighty-eighth  page  of 
his  (Lander's)  Essay,  we  meet  with  a  very  extra- 
ordinary interpolation.  There  he  has  quoted,  as  from 
Eamsay,  a  Scotch  poet, 

'  Pallentes  umbras  Brebi  noctemqne  profundam,' 

a  line  which  never  existed  but  in  Virgil.  Upon  my 
asking  him  his  reason  for  being  guilty  of  so  unneces- 
sary a  piece  of  fraud,  he  made  no  o^er  apology,  but 
that  he  thought  the  insertion  of  this  line  would  be  a 


great  improvement  to  the  text  of  Ramsay.  Like  an 
abandoned  pickpocket,  he  cannot  abstain  from  hb 
infamous  occupation,  even  when  there  can  be  no 
tomptation  to  exercise  it.'* 

A  curious  instance  of  another  description  of  fraud 
is  afforded  in  one*  of  his  communications  to  the  ^\ 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,'*  where  he  quotes  two  lines  j 
from  the  " Adamus  Exul "of  Grotius :  I 

"  Lacusquc  vivi  sulphuris  semper  fluunt 
£t  ampla  vacuo  epatia  laxantur  loco, — ^ 

which  he  asserts  were  thus  borrowed  and  appropri- 
ated by  Milton, 

"  And  lakes  of  living  sulphur  ever  flow. 
And  ample  spaces, — ** 

a  translation  which  it  must  be  presumed  is  Lauder's 
own,  as  the  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  Milton ! 

Notwithstandii^  the  complete  exposure  of  his  fraud, 
his  abj^t  apology,  and  infamous  character,  in  ,1754 
Lauder  commenced  another  attack  on  the  reputation 
of  Milton  by  the  publication*  of  a  tract,  entitled^ 
"  King  Charles  I.  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism brought  against  him  by  MQton,  and  Milton 
himself  convicted  of  forgery,  &c.'* 

"  Destroy  his  web  of  sophistry,  in  vain, 
The  creature 's  at  his  dirty  work  again." 

The  alleged  object  of  this  pamphlet  was  to  vindi- 
cate the  authenticity  of  a  prayer  in  the  Icon  Basilike, 
(a  work  commonly  attributed  to  King  Charles  L)  The 
introductory  sentences  clearly  show  tliat  Lauder  was 
still  smarting  under  the  infliction  he  had  received 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dougla?,  and  his  clumsy  attempts 
at  vindication  are  somewhat  amusing.  He  had  intended 
to  publish  a  collection  of  modem  Latin  poets  from 
whom  Milton  had  borrowed ;  *'  but  all  at  once,'* 
be  says,  "my  hopes  were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  my 
project  entirely  defeated,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas, 
who,  conscious  of  the  unpopularity  of  my  subject, 
unfairly  and  ungenerously  took  occasion  for  an  over- 
charge of  twenty  or  thirty  lines  in  my  Essay  on 
Milton,  to  discredit  the  reputation  of  the  whole, 
though,  I  still  maintain,  with  no  more  justice  than  if, 
by  paying  twenty  pieces,  he  should  falsely  or  vainly 
imagine  he  had  conscientiously  discharged  a  debt  of  a 
thousand."  Li  his  former  work  he  had  disavowed  any 
feeling  of  hostility  towards  Milton,  and  had  even 
spoken  of  him  with  respect  and  admiration ;  he  now 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  with  frantic  malignity  de- 
nounced him  as  "  an  odious  and  presumptuous  liar,  an 
abandoned  monster  of  mankind,  of  insa^ble  avarice, 
unbounded  ambition,  implacable  malice,  unparalleled 
impudence,  and  shocking  impiety." 

But  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  raving  and 
railing  of  the  wretched  ZoUus,  however  clamorous 
and  indecent,  after  his  recent  and  complete  discom- 
fiture. Consigned  upon  all  hands  to  contumely  and 
neglect,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
sought  relief  in  exile.  The  last  we  hear  of  him  is  that 
he  kept  a  school  for  some  time  in  the  iskmd  of 
Barbadoes,  and  died  there  about  the  year  1771. 
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The  exposure  of  Lauder  was  not  the  only  service  of 
the  same  kind  rendered  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  literary 
workL    With  equal  address  he  unmasked  another 
impostor  who  occupied  for  some  years  a  large  share 
of  the  public  attention,  but  whom  we  will  dismiss 
i  with  a  Tery  brief  notice.     Archibald    Bower,  the 
I  indiTidnal  to  whom  we  allude,  was  bom  at  Dundee  in 
,  the  year  16S6,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  sent  to 
I  the  Scotch  Jesuit  college  at  Douay.     Four  years 
j  ifterwards  he  was  removed  to  Rome,  and  admitted 
I  into  the  order  of  Jesus.    After  the  usual  noviciate,  he 
was  sent  to  Fano,  and  he  afterwards  became  philo- 
j   so{^cal  reader  in  the  college  of  Arezzo.  He  was  from 
thence  transferred  to  Macerata,  where  he  remained  till 
I  the  year  1726.  He  had  now  reached  the  age  of  forty,  a 
I  period  of  life  when  the  passions  are  generally  sup- 
'  posed  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  judgment';  he  had 
I  hitherto  manifested  no  distaste  for  the  pursuits  in 
I  which  he  had  been  educated,  when  all  at  once  he 
,,  came  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  the  Jesuits,  and 
flying  from  Italy.    It  was  afterwards  alleged  by  him, 
as  the  principal  reason  for  his  departure,  that  he  was 
,1  shocked  and  disgusted  by  the  cruelties  practised  in 
the  Inquisition,  but  his  enemies  assign  a  very  different 
I '  cause, — ^namely,  a  disgraceful  abuse  of  hb  ecclesiastical 
fonctkms,  whic^  rendered  it  dangerous  for  him  to 
remain  where  he  was.    His  escape  was  attended  with 
,  some  difficulty,  and  he  has  worked  it  up  into  a 
!  Barratire  highly  coloured,  and  diversified  with  marvel- 
lous incidents  and  adventures.    Having  taken  refuge 
in  l^ngtand,  he  avowed  himself,  with  some  reservation, 
a  convert  to  Prostestantism.    "  I  declined,"  he  says, 
"at  first  conforming  to  any  particular  church,  but 
suspecting  all  alike,  after  I  had  been  so  long  and  so 
'  grossly  imposed  on,  I  formed  a  system  of  religion  to 
,  myself,  and  continued  a  Protestant  for  the  space,  I 
think,  of  six  ycars,  but  a  Protestant  of  no  particular 
dencniination.*'    Considerable  interest  was  taken  by 
the  public  in  the  supposed  proselyte ;  many  generous 
,  and  powerful  friends  came  forward  to  assist  him,  and 
'  betng  a  man  of  ability,  he  easily  obtained  literary  em- 
{  ploymeat.    It  is  rather  a  singular  fact  that  he  was 
eapged  on  the  Universal  History  with  George  Psal- 
maoMar,  the  celebrated  impostor  of  Formosan  notoriety. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  had  saved  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  with  which  he  resolved  to  purchase 
a  lifs-amnuty.   Proceeding  to  London  for  this  piirpose, 
aceordii^  to  his  own  account,  he  accidentally  met  with 
one  Mr.  Hill,  a  Jesuit,  "who  transacted  money  matters 
as  as  attorney/'  with  whom  he  concluded  a  bargain. 
Whatever  mi^t  have  been  the  real  nature  of  this 
tonsaction,  it  seems  very  clear  that  Bower,  not- 
'  wiUntanding  his  assumed  Prostestantism,  was   in 
wffPftwTt  intercourse  and  communication  with  the 
pcindpal  English  Jesuits,  and  this  was  satisfactorily 
ibown  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Six 
Letters  from  Archibald  Bower  to  Father  Sheldon. 
Profindal  of  the  Jesuits  in  Enghmd,"  in  wliich  his 
doable-dealing  and  hyprocrisy  were  proved  by  incon- 
tioTertible  evidence.    Matters  stood,  thus  when  he 
pihfrV^  the  first  volume  of  hb  "History  of  the 


Popes,"  which  called  forth  another  pamphlet  from  hii 
indefatigable  adversary.  He  was  now  charged  by  Mr. 
Dougbs  not  merely  with  religious  duplicity,  but  witl 
a  piece  of  shameful  plagiarism  in  appropriating  tc 
himself  the  work  of  De  Tiliemont,  a  French  historian, 
without  notice  or  acknowledgment.  In  order  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake,  Mr.  Douglas  printed  a  few 
chapters  of  De  Tiliemont  page  by  page  with  Bower, 
and  thus  triumphantly  exposed  the  finmd.  A  lengthened 
controversy  followed,  and  dull  and  uninteresting  as  the 
details  of  such  a  dispute  may  now  appear,  no  less 
than  twenty-two  pamphlets  were  published  on  the 
subject.  The  dishonest  and  hypocrisy  of  Bower  were 
thus  made  patent  to  the  world.  Mr.  Garrick,  it  is  said, 
at  one  time  contemplated  caricaturing  him  on  the  stage, 
in  revenge  for  a  contemptuous  notice  in  the  impostor's 
"  Summary  view  of  his  controversy  with  the  Papists," 
in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Garrick  as  a  "  gentle- 
man who  acted  on  the  stage,  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  alias 
Violetta,"  as  a  lady  "who  within  these  few  years 
danced  upon  the  stage.  The  gentleman,  though  no 
Eoscius,  is  as  well  known  and  admired  for  his  acting 
as  the  lady  for  her  dancing,  and  the  lady  was  as  well 
known  and  admired  for  her  dancing  as  the  gentleman 
is  for  his  acting :  and  they  are  in  that  sense  jktr 
nobile"  We  may  conclude  this  article  by  stating  that 
Archibald  Bower  died  in  the  roar  1766,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  Marylebone  church- 
yard, where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  an  inscription  attesting  his  purity  and  innocence* 


LIZZY  WILSON;* 

OB,  THE  00Y£BN£SS'S  CHBISTMAS  HOUDAT, 

When  Lizzy  was  called  in  the  morning,  she  awoke 
from  a  dream  of  Marianna  and  the  Puppets.  "  Mine 
are  gone  long  since,  as  well  as  Wilhelm's,"  she 
thought ;  "  but  life  is  not  over  yet." 

When  she  was  dressing  by  the  light  of  a  candle  in 
the  cold  morning,  she  felt  nothing  of  the  cheerlessness 
of  the  outward  world ;  she  was  going  home  !  When 
she  had  drunk  the  cup  of  coffee  whidh  Susan  brought 
her,  she  wondered  how  it  was  that  she  felt  as  if  her 
holiday  had  begun  a  month  ago— that  she  felt  as  if 
going  home  was  an  every-day  occurrence !  Her  eye  fell 
on  the  volume  she  had  been  reading  the  previous  night. 

"  Ah,  it  was  that !  Genius  always  carries  us  into 
its  own  dwelling-place  among  the  gods.  '  Eighett 
intellectual  enjoyment!*  Yes,  my  unknown  friend! 
you  have  given  it  to  me^^ou  and  dreumttances  com- 
bining. No  prying  now  into  the  cause  of  my  happi- 
ness ;  let  it  suffice  to  me  that  I  am  happy. 
"  *  We  mar  the  brightness  of  our  bliss 
By  tracing  its  cause  too  welL' " 

She  hummed  this  couplet  to  a  tune  which  came  to 
her  mind  vrith  the  words,  and,  putting  a  few  articles 
into  a  basket  she  intended  to  carry  in  her  hand,  she 
ran  down  stairs,  made  Susan  a  present  by  the  way, 
and  was  soon  in  the  coach  and  on  her  road  to  the  City. 

(1)  Continued  ftrom  p.  S4. 
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"When  she  reached  the  Coventry  coach,  she  found 
the  guard  very  cross,  because  there  were  "  only  two 
insides  booked."  The  other  "  inside"  was  not  there 
when  she  got  in,  and  she  found  that  he  was  to  be 
taken  up  at  a  house  at  Highgate.  She  was  glad  to 
have  the  coach  to  herself  till  then,  and  tucked  herself 
up  comfortably  in  the  very  same  old  travelling-cloak 
which  her  mother  had  taken  such  sorrowful  pains  to 
adjust  when  she  last  saw  her.  She  could  read  a  little 
now.  She  got  out  her  new  treasure  from  the  basket, 
and  soon  forgot  the  cold ;  but  I  cannot  say  she  forgot 
the  Jolting  till  they  were  off  the  stones.  Presently 
the  coach  stopped.  What  was  the  guard  opening  the 
door  for  P  "  Oh !  Highgate ! — I  wish  there  was  not 
toother  inside,"  thought  Lizzy ;  and  she  turned  her 
eyes  with  curiosity  to  the  door. 

Let  me  remind  you,  dear  reader,  that  it  was  then  a 
matter  of  importance  whom  you  had  as  coacli  com- 
panion, on  a  long  journey.  You  would  know  that,  if 
you  had  ever  felt  the  tedium  and  fatigue  of  such  a 
journey,  doubled  by  being  obliged  to  travel  with 
disagreeable  people.  Lizzy  saw  her  companion,  and 
was  as  much  astonished  as  she  was  pleased,  to  sec 
—the  giver  of  the  book  in  her  baud.  He  did  not 
observe  A^  till  he  had  seated  himself.  He  then 
recognised  her  in  a  moment,  though  with  a  look  of 
extreme  surprise,  and  raising  his  hat,  said,  "How 
very  extraordinary !"  And  they  both  laughed  at  the 
singularity  of  the  chance. 

When  the  stranger  saw  the  book  she  held  in  her 
hand,  he  became  evidently  embarrassed.  A  colour 
came  over  his  cheek.  Lizzy  thought  it  would  be  well 
for  her  to  speak,  though  she  felt  very  embarrassed 
too.       ^^ 

**  This  book ! — ^I  believe  I  understand  the  singleness 
of  heart  which  prompted  you  to  do  a  kindness  not 
set  down  in  the  rules  of  society.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  gift,  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  given." 

When  Lizzy  had  said  all  these  words,  she  felt  that 
she  might  have  said  better  ones.  It  was  clear  that 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed  did  not 
think  so,  for  he  seemgd  quite  relieved  by  them,  and 
looked  so  very  pleased  and  thankful  that  Lizzy  could 
not  help  looking  pleased  too. 

**  I  am  very  fortunate  indeed.  Miss  Wilson^  in 
meeting  you  again  to-day.  I  feared  that  I  was  a 
true  prophet  when  1  wrote  that  note  yesterday,  and 
that  it  would  never  be  my  lot  to  meet  you  again.  Allow 
me  to  introduce  myself  to  you,"  and  taking  out  his 
card  case,  he  gave  her  a  card — she  read  the  words 
"  The  Rev.  Ernest  Morgan." 

They  needed  no  farther  introduction,  and  conversed 
upon  many  subjects  forthwith.  Beginning  with 
Qoethe  and  the  then  rising  writer  Carlyle,  whom 
Lizzy  defended  against  Mr.  Morgan's  attacks  as  well 
as  she  could,  though  she  could  not  deny  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  his  remark,  that  "  Carlyle  does  not 
write  English,  His  language  may  be,  as  you  say,  a 
very  fine  language,  and  exactly  suited  to  his  mind,  but 
I  fear  that  he  will  not  live  to  a  late  posterity,  because 


he  does  not  write  English — ^he  is  not  national.  An 
author  must  be  national  to  live." 

"  But  may  not  the  nation  be  beginning  to  lose  that 
quality  which  you  call  nationality  f" 

"  If  so,  it  is  beginning  to  lose  its  existence  as  a 
nation,  I  fear." 

"  How !  are  we  less  worthy  to  be  called  a  nation, 
because  we  no  longer  hate  the  French,  and  curse  the 
Pope?" 

Mr.  Morgan  smiled,  "  I  am  not  very  sure  that  we 
are  not ! " 

"  But  is  nationality  then  a  thhig  very  Auch  to  be 
desired  P  "  asked  Lizzy,  rather  puzzled. 

*'  For  a  nation  P "  inquired  Mr.  Morgan  archly. 

"No,  no.  But  may  not  the  present  movements  of  our 
social  system,  our  newly  projected  railways,  facilities 
of  communication  with  foreign  lands,  tod  imptoved 
and  more  generally  difRised  education — will  not  all 
these  things,  in  time,  give  us  something  better  than 
our  narrow  nationality  P  " 

"  Time  will  show.  I  hope  that  it  may -be  so  as 
fervently  as  you  do — as  any  one  can  do,  but  I  am 
somewhat  of  a  chemist,  tod  I  know  that  nnttied  com- 
binations are  not  without  danger  of  destruction  to  the 
experimenter." 

"  But  you  may  make  your  experiments  carefnlly, 
tod  with  knowledge  tod  prectotioti." 

"  True.  I  will  not  seek  to  promulgate  rhj  fears  on 
this  subject,  about  which  one  ought  to  be  hopefbl,  if 
possible." 

They  talked  of  things  in  general,  tod  Mr.  Morgan 
asked  no  questions  about  his  companion's  history  or 
destination.  She  had  said  that  she  was  "  going  ahdosi 
as  far  as  Coventry."  He  was  determined  to  knotr 
her  and  her  family ;  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  that,  so  he  would  not  interrupt  their  pleasant 
conversation  by  questions  she  might  think  imper- 
tinent. 

When  they  seated  themselves  again  in  the  coach, 
after  dinner,  tod  Lizzy  had  accepted  the  use  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  large  travelling  cloak,  which  he  declared  he 
did  not  want,  she  felt  very  warm  and  comfortable,  tod 
rather  disposed  to  lean  back  tod  say  notliing,  but  she 
hoped  Mr.  Morgan  Tirould  talk.  She  liked  bis  voice, 
and  admired  his  mind,  it  was  so  strong  tod  wdl 
organized. 

Mr.  Morgto  begto :  "  As  you  know  the  coutttty 
about  Coventry,  Miss  Wilson,  pethaps  you  can  tell  ifae 
something  of  the  place  I  am  going  to--a  village  called 
Everstead." 

Lizzy  sat  upright  again  with  astonishment,  "Ever- 
stead !  That  is  the  place  to  which  I  am  going.  It  is 
my  native  place.    I  can  tell  you  all  about  Everstead.** 

It  was  now  Mr.  Morgan's  turn  to  look  surprised. 
"  Is  it  possible  P — ^yes !  it  must  be  so.  The  commoimess 
of  the  name  prevented  my  seeing'  it  before.  Ton  ate 
Liszy  Wilson." 

"  I  am,"  said  Lizzy ;  "how  do  Jou  kno^  me f  ** 

"  Oh !  I  used  to  hear  of  you  years  ago ;  Mertoai  ** 
— and  Mr.  Morgan  hesitated,  tod  became  silent. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  he  was  glad  of  that,  fyt  hia 
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compouoif s  sake.    He  began  to  say  something  about 
the  strangeness  of  their  meeting  yesterday  in  a  shop 

.  in  London,  and  to-day  in  the  Coventry  coach. 

lizzy,  to  his  surprise,  asked  in  a  very  cheerful 
Toice,  iif  he  were  "  going  to  stay  with  Felix  Merton 

i  ad  ins  life?"  Mr.  Morgan  did  not  reply  immedi- 
atdj,  kt  mattered  to  himself  the  word  "  strange," 
md  then  said  aloud,  "  Yes,  I  have  accepted  Merton's 

i  kind  inTitation  to  stay  with  him,  while  my  house  is 
beifig  prepared." 
"  Your  house !— Oh !   I  remember.    The  Grange 

I  was  to  be  let  a  short  time  ago.    80  you  are  going  to 
liTc  at  the  Grange?" 
"  No,  I  am  not  going  to  live  there.    My  future 
home  will  be  the  house  in  which  you  were  bom.  I  am 
the  new  incumbent  of  Evorstead." 

Liny  said  nothing; — every  fresh  sentence  seemed 
to  bring  forth  a  surprise.  8he  sank  back  again  and 
tbof^t  of  the  happy  days  she  had  spent  in  that 
Imse.  Her  father  was  incumbent  of  Everstead  then. 
Hwe  was  another  stranger  about  to  take  possession 
of  ^  home,  the  old  parsonage !  Her  thoughts  vreat 
fcr  btek  into  her  younger  years. 

Aad  what  was  Mr.  Morgan  thinking  about  ?  asks 
ft?  leader.  I  will  look  into  his  mind,  and  tell  you. 
First  be  thought,  "  What  a  blockhead  I  was,  to  tell 
b  tfait  I  am  going  to  instal  myself  triumphantly  in 
Wr  liihcr's  house.  I  might  have  left  that  for  some- 
Wt  dsc  to  tell"  Then  he,  too,  began  to  wander  in 
^  iad  of  memory.  Of  his  travels,  and  the  men 
ttd  women  he  had  known ;  of  his  childhood  and  his 
ttflef»e  fi^  he  thought,  and  of  o^e  thing  more  than  all : 
f  i  My  gill,  bright  as  the  dawn,  who  had  been  the 
iU  of  In  boyhood,  who  lad— yes,  she  had  encouraged 
fe  hi^  tai  he  believed  them  secure,  and  when,  with 
)■  fatWs  permisBion,  he  hastened  to  assure  her  of 
b  fefe,  ihe  told  him  that  she  "  was  quite  surprised  " 
lilt  "he  hid  BO  interest  in  her  heart."  He  had  since 
ivraed  that  her  heart  was  not  so  great  a  priee  as  he 
W  dreined.  It  was  corrupted  by  the  flattery  paid 
^  her  bcanty :  she  deceived  several  as  she  had 
fawad  him,  yet  he  oould  not,  even  now  that  she  was 
■■ned,  he  could  not  bear  to  think  that  she  was 
K  thai  light  and  thoughtless.  He  was  going  to 
■e  her  after  lour  years'  absence.  He  did  not  love  her 
■*•  hit  he  wished  to  sec  how  she  conducted  herself 
■  t  wife^  apd  he  ahnost  dreaded  the  effect  which  her 
•■derfal  beauty  would  have  again  on  him. 

ftweiU)  Lfaiy  moved  forward  to  see  if  she  oould 
faoi  where  the  coach  was.  Mr.  Morgan  then 
*ifinid  to  ask,  "  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Merton  ?  " 

•Oly»!-doyon?" 

■1  «ed  to  know  Lilla  Manners.  I  have  not  seen 
VMeber  marriage.    Is  she  altered  much?"  he 

■i  iAer  a  pBQse. 

*Iiwe  not  seei|  her  for  more  that  two  years,  but 
•^■nthat  dM(is  as  beautiful  as  ever.    I  never 
•fciiig&ee  so  perfect." 
'fcL    Do  ywi  know  her  well  P" 
'^  111.  I  Mieve  I  am  her  only  correspondent. 
'•Il  ■»  k  her  last  letter  that  the  new  idcar  was 


an  old  friend  of  her  husband's.  She  did  #)t  say  she 
had  known  you.  I  am  surprised  that  I  never  heard 
her  talk  of  you,  for  Lilla  used  to  talk  of  almost  every 
body  she  had  ever  known." 

"  Oh !  a  great  beauty  like  Mrs.  Merton  cannot 
remember  all  the  young  men  that  she  has  known  in 
the  course  of  her  life.  I  was  a  very  young  man  when 
I  knew  her." 

Lizzy  noticed  the  sarcastic  tone  in  which  this  was 
said,  and  she  wished  she  could  have  seen  the  speaker's 
face.  Each  remained  silent  again,  while  the  coach 
moved  on  swiftly.  The  few  words  they  had  exchanged 
gave  a  new  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  each. 

The  course  of  Lizzy's  thoughts  was  thus ;  No  man 
speaks  bitterly  of  a  young  and  very  beautiful  woman 
\mless  he  has,  or  thinks  that  he  has,  special  cause  for 
doing  so — ^unless  she  has  slighted  his  love.  Can  ke  be 
the  person  of  whom  Lilla  once  spoke  when  I  reproved 
her  for  her  coquetry,  and  said  she  would  not  be 
warned,  till  she  had  broken  some  heart  finer  and 
better  than  her  own.  I  remember  her  words  well ; 
they  were  more  full  of  feeling  than  any  I  have  heard 
her  utter,  '*  Lizzy,  I  fear  I  have  already  broken  one 
heart,  and  I  am  noi  warned.  /  have  the  power  of 
breaking  hearts,  and  you  have  the  power  of  healing 
them."  Tom  and  Mr.  Morgan !— How  different  !— 
Yet  both  were  attracted  by  the  same  thing  in  Lilla ! 
Such  is  beauty ! — 

"  Such  a  miatresB  of  the  world." 

Either  would,  I  think,  have  laid  down  his  h'fe  for  her, 
and  she  lays  down  the  love  of  many,  perhaps  as 
sinoere,  to  marry  one  who  cannot  love  well.  And  is  it 
not  better  as  it  is  P  Tom,  even,  easy  as  his  nature  is, 
would  not  have  been  happy  with  Lilla.  She  is 
too  childish !  Mr.  Morgan,  would  he  have  been 
happy  P  Love  would  have  made  him  blind,  while  he 
remained  a  very  young  man.  I  do  not  suppose  he  is 
much  more  than  thirty  now,  and  were  Lilla  his  wife,  I 
am  sure  he  could  not  respect  her.  Eelix  can  be  happy 
enough  without  thinking  about  respect  for  his  wife. 
But  Idlla  is  not  Mr.  Moi^an's  wifb.  He  has  not 
seen  her  for  four  years.  She  is  still  as  beautiful  as 
ever.  She  may  be  dangerous  to  Mr.  Morgan,  or  he 
to  her.  They  are  about  to  live  in  the  unrestrained 
intimacy  of  village  life.  But  LiUa  loves  Felix  better 
than  all  the  world,  and  she  is  a  mother, — ^two  safe- 
guards against  levity.  He  ought  to  know  that  she  is  a 
mother. 

"Has  Mrs.  Merton  any  children P"  asked  Mr. 
Morgan  at  this  moment. 

"  Yes,  she  has  a  baby  now — her  first  chfld.  I  was 
thinking  of  it  at  that  moment.  But  I  really  believe 
I  must  have  been  asleep,  fori  am  sure  we  are  coming 
into  Everstead  now,"  and  she  looked  out  of  the  vfindow 
steadily  for  a  few  minutes.  "  Yes !  yes !  we  are 
passing  the  Grange  now." 

**  Yon  must  be  fatigued.  It  is  nearly  eight  o'clock, 
I  fancy.  You  must  be  glad  that  your  journey  is 
ended." 

"  I  am  not  much  tired." 
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"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  one  of  the  pleasautest 
journeys  I  ever  made." 

"  Do  you  really  go  on  to  Coventry,  to-night  P  You 
had  better  stay  at  Everstead.  The  Mertons  will  be 
glad  to  see  you." 

"  I  have  a  great  inclination  to  do  so ;  but  I  have 
business  of  importance  at  Coventry,  and  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  make  my  appearance  in  Everstead  till  late  on 
Saturday.    I  begin  my  duty  here  on  Sunday." 

The  coach  now  stopped  at  the  "  White  Cottage." 
"  This  is  my  home !  " 

Mr.  Morgan  let  down  the  window,  and  beheld  a 
little  group  that  touched  him  to  the  heart.  The 
lamps  of  the  coach  threw  a  light  on  it.  An  old 
working  man  held  a  lantern  up,  while  he  supported 
his  wife,  Alice,  the  old  servant,  who  had  insisted  on 
going  out  with  the  rest  when  the  coach  stopped :  *'  It 
was  a  matter  of  two  years  since  she  had  seen  the 
blessed  child."  There  stood  old  Alice,  with  her  red 
cloak  over  her  head,  and  old  John  with  the  lantern; 
and  before  them  were  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  two 
youngest  children.  Nancy  and  George  flew  to  the 
coach  window. 

"OLi25zy!  Lizzy!  are  you  there ? " 
.  Lizzy  felt  tears  of  joy  impeding  utterance ;   and  it 
was  a  stranger's  voice  that  replied — 
- "  Yes !  she  is  here,  quite  safe  and  well." 

Oeoi^  wrenched  open  the  door,  and  Lizzy  sprang 
out,  in  spite  of  the  folds  of  Mr.  Morgan's  cloak,  and 
stood  by  her  mother's  side,  with  Nancy  and  George 
pressing  close  to  her.  She  recollected  her  minor  duties 
in  a  moment,  paid  her  fare,  and  returned  his  cloak 
to  Mr.  Morgan,  who  had  alighted  to  wish  her  "  good 
by." 

"  Good-by,  then,  till  Sunday,  when  we  shall  see 
you  again,"  and  she  gave  him  her  hand,  for  she  felt 
that  they  were  friends  already. 

As  the  coach  drove  on,  Mr.  Morgan  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw  the  group  he  had  just  left 
going  up  the  garden-walk  into  the  house.  Mrs. 
Wilson,  with  her  arm  round  Lizzy,  Lizzy  with  one 
hand  on  George's  shoulder,  and  Nancy  skipping  first 
on  one  side  of  them  and  then  on  the  other,  while  John 
and  Alice  went  behind  with  the  light.  He  saw  them 
go  in  and  shut  the  door,  and  then  he  felt  alone. 

Now  Lizzy  stood  again  in  the  middle  of  that  little 
parlour,  and  her  mother  took  off  the  old  cloak,  and 
she  pressed  her  lips  to  it. 

"Don't  waste  your  kisses  on  that  old  thing, 
mother.  Give  them  all  to  me.  I  have  been  so  long 
without  a  sweet,  sweet  kiss  from  any  of  you ! "  and 
Lizzy  folded  her  mother  in  her  arms  and  wept  for 
joy.  Then  she  kissed  George  and  Nancy  a  dozen 
times,  and  toould  go  into  the  kitchen  to  kiss  old 
Alice,  before  she  could  consent  to  *'  sit  down  in  the 
easy  chair  by  the  fire,  and  have  a  cup  of  tea." 

She  returned  in  a  few  minutes — ^I  should  say,  iAey 
returned,  for  wherever  she  went  all  the  fiamily  went 
too.  She  answered  all  her  mother's  questions  about 
her  health,  and  the  journey,  and  the  Goulds.  Lizzy 
was  looking  very  well,  every  one  thought.    George 


kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  her  mother  stopped 
every  minute  in  preparing  the  tea,  to  turn  and  stroke 
Liz^s  hair,  or  to  kiss  her  cheek  as  she  rested  herself 
in  the  easy  chair. 

Nancy  had  gone  away  for  a  moment,  and  returned 
with  something  alive,  which  she  put  upon  Lizzy's  lap, 
saying,  with  pride, — 

"  There !  Isn't  he  a  beauty  ?  And  Lizzy,  dearest^ 
you  sliall  have  him,  if  you  like." 

"  What  is  it,  love  ?  Oh,  I  see !  A  guinea-pig. — 
What !  you  have  got  one  at  last  P  " 

"  Yes !  I  am  so  foud  of  him !  he's  the  sweetest 
little  angel !    But  I'll  give  him  to  jfou" 

"  I  would  not  deprive  you  of  it  for  the  world.  You 
will  take  much  more  care  of  him  than  I  should,  and  I 
can  see  him  all  the  same." 

Nancy  saw  there  was  reason  in  this ;  but  stiU  she 
had  wanted  to  do  something  7017  generous,  to  make 
a  sacrifice,  that  she  might  prove  how  mudi  she  lored 
Lizzy.  This  guinea-pig  was  a  new  treasure,  yeiy 
precious  in  her  eyes ;  that  was  worthy  to  be  offered 
to  Lizzy.  G^rgo  had  told  her  that  Lizzy  would  not 
like  the  smell  of  a  guinea-pig,  and  could  not  take  it  to 
London  with  her ;  but  Nancy  had  nothing  so  valuable 
to  offer,  and  therefore  she  offered  it.  Lizzy  caressed 
the  little  animal  and  its  mistress,  and  said  she  would 
have  him  for  hers  all  the  time  she  was  at  home,  only 
Nancy  was  to  feed  and  take  care  of  him,  and  to  have 
it  back  for  herself  when  Lizzy  went  away.  This 
arrangement  made  George  laugh  aloud;  but  Nan<7 
took  the  guinea-pig  away  perfectly  satisfied. 

Greorge  and  Nancy  sat  up  till  mamma  and  Lizzy 
went  to  bed,  whicb  was  not  till  every  change  in  the 
village  had  been  discussed,  and  Lizzy  had  given  her 
little  presents,  and  half  unpacked  one  box  to  get  a 
drawing  which  she  had  done  for  mamma,  and  somt 
music  she  had  for  George,  who  was  particularly  re- 
quested by  his  mother  not  to  practise  before  breakfast 
^-morrow,  as  it  would  disturb  Lizzy,  who  would  want 
to  sleep  in  the  morning.  Having  heard  how  thin  Mr. 
Elliot  was  become,  and  how  fat  Mrs.  Merton's  baby 
was;  how  tall  the  Misses  Lambert  were  growing, 
and  how  short  young  Fortescue  still  was ;  bow  many 
persons  were  married,  and  how  few  had  died;  whi^ 
families  had  quarrelled,  and  what  families  had  made 
up  quarrels  and  become  friends,  smce  she  left,  Liz^ 
was  inclined  to  think  village  gossip  much  more  inte- 
resting than  well-bred  London  talk. 

They  aU  went  to  bed  at  last.  Lizzy  and  her 
mother  occupied  the  same  room,  as  of  old,  and  had 
much  more  to  say  when  they  were  alone  there.  Much 
about  the  Mertons  which  was,  upon  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  Just  as  Lizzy  was  dropping  to  dtep, 
her  mother  said, — 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  you  who  that  gentleman  was 
who  was  in  the  coach  to-night." 

"  That  is  our  new  vicar.  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  him  to-morrow.    Good  night,  dearest  mother.'* 

When  Lizzy  awoke  the  next  morning,  her  eyes 
wandered  with  a  sense  of  perfect  happiness  over  tho 
little  bedroom.    The  latticed  window^  the  old  otkea 
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diest  of  drawers,  the  funny  little  recess,  where  the 
▼rith^-table  stood,  and  where  the  miniatures  of  four 
diubby  children  hung  against  the  wall;  the  old 
tent-bedstead,  with  its  beautiful  and  venerable  chintz 
eortains;  and  the  cosy  fire-place,  where  she  saw  her 
mother  at  that  moment  lighting  a  fire  as  gently  as  a 
disembodied  spirit,  for  fear  of  awaking  her. 

" What !  up  and  dressed,  mamma?  I  wonder  I  did 
sot  hear  you !  *' 

"  It  would  have  been  a  greater  wonder  if  you  had 
heard  me,  for  I  never  saw  any  one  sleep  more  soundly. 
How  are  you,  darling  ?  "  she  added,  i^proaching  the 
bed ;  **  I  was  afraid  to  kiss  you  before." 

**  Ohy  I  am  so  well !  so  happy !  Turn  your  face 
round,  mother  dearest ;  I  want  to  see  it  by  day-light." 

**  Not  80  young  as  it  used  to  be,  eh,  Lizzy  ?  But 
yoQ  know  I  never  had  any  colour  since  we  left  the 
Parsonage.  Now,  let  me  go  and  attend  to  the  fire, 
dcaiest" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  taking  that  trouble  entirely 
osi  my  account." 

*'  To  be  sure  I  am,  I  know  how  miserably  cold  this 
little  house  must  feel  after  a  good  substantial  well- 
wBined  house  in  London,  where  I  suppose  you  can 
have  a  fire  in  every  room  whenever  you  like,  without 
being  tiiou^t  veiy  luxuriously  indined.'^ 

"Why  yes.  The  Goulds  are  very  much  more 
EensiUe,  on  the  subject  of  fires,  than  most  English 
people.  I  cannot  imderstand  what  it  is  that  makes 
eveiy  body  grudge  to  have  as  many  fires  as  are  re- 
qobite  for  health,  in  this  country.  In  the  case  of 
people  like  ourselves,  who  have  scarcely  enough  to 
live  on,  of  course  every  additional  fire  becomes  a 
consideration.  But  how  many  rich  people  we  know 
who  would  hesitate  about  having  a  fire  m  every  bed- 
room! They  will  have  three  courses  and  dessert  every 
day, ^ an  expense  highly  injurious  to  health;  and 
they  wfll  starve  with  cold  in  their  bed-rooms ;  which, 
aecoiding  to  my  notion,  is  quite  as  injurious  to  health. 
How  many  fEunilies  you  see  who  are  never  free  frt)m 
eoogfaB,  colds,  and  influenza,  all  the  winter^  merely 
becaue  they  all  go  to  bed  and  get  up  every  day  (at 
the  coldest  times  of  the  day  too)  in  an  atmosphere  at 
or  below  the  freezing  point,  after  leaving  a  warm  bed, 
or  a  room  at  a  temperature  of  68^." 

**  You  are  quite  right,  child.  I  think  my  experience 
worth  something,  and  it  has  taught  me  that  an  eco- 
Bony  (so  called)  of  fire  is  a  great  extravagance." 

"  But  how  do  you  manage  now  ?  Can  you  contrive 
to  give  every  body  a  fire,  with  no  servant  but  Alice  P" 
asked  Liziy. 

^  In  this  way :— Alice  sleeps  in  the  kitchen  and 
has  Aer  fire.  Nancy  sleeps  with  me ;  and  her  former 
lOQBi  is  arranged  as  a  general  dressing-room,  where 
Afioe  lays  the  fire  the  night  before. — Georjs^  gets  up 
fint,  and  passes  into  the  dressing-room,  lights  the  fire, 
Migcs  Ms  own  bathing  tub--olears  away  all  his 
things^  and  knocks  at  my  door  to  say  that  he  has 
Tsoiied  the  dressing-room,  as  he  goes  down  to  practise. 
And  then  Nancy  and  I  use  it ;  the  old  screen  serving 
as  a  partition  between  us.    I  have  the  fire  kept  there 

TQL.  IX. 


all  day.  Nancy  has  her  play thmgs  there,  and  Gebrge 
sometimes  likes  to  be  there.  And  aU  work  which  is 
not  fit  for  the  parlour,  I  do  there.  This  fire  is  a  very 
trifling  addition  to  our  expense.  Coals  in  these 
midland  counties  are  much  cheaper  than  in  London. 
We  go  without  pudding  twice  a-week  for  the  sake  of 
the  fire.  G^rge  is  facetious  <m  the  subject,  and  calls 
warming  himself  by  the  dressing-room  fire  "having  a 
slice  of  pudding." 

"  How  do  you  like  the  idea  of  sending  George  to 
Christ's,  mother?" 

"  1  am  glad  that  he  should  be  well  taught,  poor 
boy !  But  I  dread  to  send  him  among  several  hundred 
boys.  Greorge  is  not  clever; — he  may  be  easily  cor- 
rupted." 

"  Nay,  mother  dearest ;  I  think  George  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  persons  to  be  corrupted ; — perhaps 
his  not  being  clever  is  one  reason  for  it.    He  is  very 
steady  in  his  love  of  right.    I  consider  George  the 
best  of  your  children;  not  the  brightest,  but  the 
best." 
A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  room. 
"  Is  Lizzy  getting  up,  mamma  ? — ^I  want  to  see  her." 
"  Come  m,  Nancy.^'    And  in  sprang  Nancy  with 
the  guinea-pig  on  her  arms. 

"Oh!  you  are  half-dressed.  I  ^d  not  like  to  knock 
before.  If  you  please,  mamma»  Alice  wants  to  Jmow 
if  she  is  to  make  the  coffee  yet ;  and  Dr.  Merton  has 
sent  over  a  dried  salmon  and  a  quantity  of  marmalade 
from  Scotland." 

"  Felix  has  not  forgotten  your  old  breakfast  fancies, 
you  see,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  laughingly,  to  Lizzy. 
"  They  had  a  hamper  from  Scotbnd  yestwday." 

"Oh!  and  please,  Lizzy,  may  George  begin  to 
practise  now  P  because  he's  always  teasing  Alice  and 
me  about  the  breakfast,  if  he  may  not  practise." 

"Yes,  dear,  tell  George  to  practise  till  breakfast 
time,"  said  Mrs. Wilson,  "and  tell  Alice  she  may 
make  the  coffee,  and  let  us  have  some  of  the  salmon 
and  the  marmalade  for  breakfast.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  Lizzy  and  I  will  come  down ;  and  I  hope,  dear, 
we  shall  find  the  breakfast  table  very  neat." 

Nancy  nodded  and  laughed;  and  ran  off  with  her 
guinea-pig. 

Not  very  long  after  breakfast.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merton 
came  over  to  the  "White  Cottage,"  and  nurse  foUowed 
with  the  baby. 

Lizzy  was  in  the  parlour  alone,  adorning  the  room 
with  duysanthemums  and  holly,  while  her  mother  was 
busy  with  Nancy  in  the  kitchen,  and  George  was  gone 
to  tell  every  body  in  the  village  that  his  "  sister  was 
come  from  London." 

She  was  very  glad  to  see  them  both.  Lilla  com« 
plimented  her  upon  her  improved  looks,  and  she  com- 
plimented Lilh  upon  her  baby,  which  was  a  lovely 
little  thing.  Eelix  was,  at  first,  a  little  moved  at  the 
sight  of  Lizzy;  but  she  was  glad  to  see  that  he  remem- 
b^:ed  nothing  but  the  baby  and  Lilla,  when  the  former 
was  produced  for  Lizzy's  approbation. 

"What  is  its  name?"  asked  Lizzy,  after  she  had 
examined  it  attentively  for  some  minutes. 
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'^Uzx^,  ^#  would  have  it  christened  Ziijgr.  I  was 
a  littb  jealous/'  said  Lilla  laughing,  and  arranging 
the  feather  of  her  bonnet  before  the  glass.  "  Besides, 
as  I  told  him,  it  was  quite  absurd  to  have  it  ehrittened 
Lizsy .  It  might  have  been  christened  Elizabeth,  and 
called  Lizzj.  But  no ; — he  was  quite  savage  about 
it,  I  assure  you,  and  swore  that  it  should  be  actually 
christened  *  Lizzy ^*  and  it  was.  He  is  such  an 
obstinate  mule." 

'<  Indeed  !— that  is  something  quite  new,"  said 
Lizzy,  with  a  smile. 

"  /  am  going  to  be  obstinate  when  we  have  a  boy," 
said  Lilla;  " Idis  name  shall  be .^i<fedaroii#aspA<)#(»9)^- 
mio  /—that  I  am  determined  upon." 
^  **  Ton  may  have  him  christened  what  you  please  ; 
/shall  <a11  him  * Lilius,' "  said  il^Blix,  looking  at  his 
pretty  wife  with  affection. 

''  We  are  going  to  have  some  one  staying  with  UB 
for  a  few  weeks, — some  one  whom  you  will  like,  I 
think,  and  who  is  sure  to  like  you,"  said  LiUa;— "  a 
friend  of  ours]— a  Mr.  Ernest  Morgan,  who  is  just 
appointed  to  this  living." 

''  Yes,  I  know.  I  came  down  from  town  in  the 
coach  with  him  yesterday ;  and  we  had  some  conver- 
sation.   He  went  on  to  Coventry." 

"Well!  what  did  you  think  of  himP"  inquired 
Lilla,  with  a  scrutinizing  look  at  Liazy ;  Felix  looked 
too. 

"I  think  that  he  mtist  be  a  very  superior  man; 
and  very  fitted  for  his  position  here." 

"Yes,  but  how  did.  you  like  him P— did  you  think 
him  handsome?— does  he  not  talk  well  P"  asked  Lilla. 

"  I  have  seen  handsomer  men,  and  men  who  talk 
better." 

"  Of  course  you  have,"  replied  Lilla,  glancing  at 
her  husband.  "  Then  I  suppose  you  do  not  like  him 
much?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  already  like  him  teiy  much. 
I  admire  his  style  of  mind ;  and  his  manners  are  very 
good,"  reined  Lizzy. 

"  Bather  too  sedate  for  my  taste,"  said  Lilla,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders. 

"  Not  for  mine, — but  as  he  is  coming  here  I  will 
see  a  little  more  of  him,  before  I  give  you  my  opinion." 

"I  hope  Mr.  Gould  and  his  family  are  quite  weU," 
^.  &0.  And  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  stayed  a  long  time 
talking.  Mrs.  Wilson  came  in,  and  presently  half  the 
gentry  of  the  pbioe  called.  The  Wilsons  were  soon 
engaged  to  go  to  some  friend's  house  to  dinner,  or  tea, 
or  a  dance,  almost  every  day  of  the  next  fortnight. 
Idzzy  declined  going  out  that  week.  She  wished 
to  spend  the  time  at  home ;  she  did  not  want  to  go 
out  till  Tom  came.  He  was  to  come  on  Saturday 
(Christmas  day).  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Lizzy  and  Tom 
were  to  begin  their  round  of  gaieties  on  Monday,  when 
they  were  to  dine  at  tiie  Mortons'  and  meet  Mr. 
Morgan;  and  in  the  evening  there  was  to  be  a 
young  party,  for  Dr.  Merton's  e]q>ress  gratification : 
he  was  very  fond  of  children.  George  and  Nancy 
were  invited  by  him,  in  person,  and  were  duly 
delighted. 


Liziy  saw  Felix  take  up  '*  Wilhelm  Meister."  He 
turned  over  the  pages  indifferently,  and  laid  it  down 
again.    "Is  that  book  yours P"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Oh!" 

"What  does  that  *  oh !' mean?" 

"Only  that  I  thought  you  did  not  [read  those 
equivocal  foreign  novels." 

"  Have  you  read  Wilhehn  Meister?" 

"No." 

"  Then  why  do  you  call  it  tffirt  w«rf  ?" 

"I  have  heard,  from  very  good  authority,  that  it  is 
so." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  onoo,  upon  very  good  authority, 
that '  there  was  once  upon  a  time  a  giant  named  Fee- 
fo4-fum,'  &c.  P  Wait  till  you  have  redl  a  book 
written  by  a  great  genius,  before  you  speak  ill  of  it. 
I  am  reading  this  book  with  the  greatest  attentkm, 
and  declare  that,  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  it  is  usequi- 
vocidly  the  finest  union  of  philosophy  and  art  that  I 
ever  read." 

"I  suppo^Lizey,now  that  you  read  so  muchFrendi 
and  German  you  are  getting  quite  an  e^trii/tri  /" 

"  I  used  to  answer  an  ill-natured  question  m  kiai 
Felix.  Now,  I  never  answer  it  at  all,  if  I  can  afoid 
doing  so,"  and  she  walked  away  to  speak  to  deaf  Mn. 
Elliot. 

Felix  WM  vexed,  took  v^  "Wilhehn  Mestcr" 
again,  looked  at  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  tdd 
Lilla  "  they  ought  to  be  going."  The  baby  was  handed 
round  for  every  body  to  notice  again,  and  the  McrUms 
went  away.  Soon  after,  all  the  other  visitors  left,  and 
the  Wilsons  had  a  delicious  evenmg  to  thdmselfes. 

Saturday  came, — Christmas  day,  and  the  day  for 
Tom  to  come  home !  All  Everstead  (that  was  not  dis- 
senting) always  went  to  ehurdi  on  Christmas  moiiuBg- 
The  Wilsons  went,  of  course,  as  Tom  was  not  ex- 
pected UU  late,  towards  the  e?ening.  The  coiate  of 
a  ueighbouiing  parish  did  the  duty,  and  the  churck 
was  full. 

Lizzy  wu  always  more  impressed  by  the  service  at 
Everstead  than  anywhere  else.  It  brought  back  ereiy 
feeling  of  her  childhood,  when  she  used  to  hear  hfx 
father's  voice  from  that  pulpit.  From  the  window 
near  her  pew  Mrs.  Wilaon  could  see  part  of  the  pa^ 
sonage-house ;  And  she  was  never  more  seriously  happy, 
than  when  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  <hi  the  witkbv 
of  what  was  formeriy  her  husband's  study,  and  Ibtened 
to  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 

Lizzy  thought,  that  morning,  of  the  many  blessiiig^ 
of  her  life,  and  of  the  wisdom  which  orderetti  all 
things  for  the  best.  Her  faoe  was  almost  beautifai  as 
she  sat,  heedless  of  all  but  the  words  wfaidicamefroin 
tiie  priest ;  and  the  heart-thanksgiving  for  all  that  she 
had  enjoyed  and  suffSered  in  the  past,  which  t^knA 
within  het,  gave  odour  to  her  dbeek  and  fire  to 
her  eye.  ^  did  not  observe  how  Ml  the  ohurdi 
was,  nor  how  half  tl»  CQiigregatio&  were  stealing 
glanoes  at  her— the  Miss  Lamberts  wondering  whethei 
the  bcmnet  she  wore  was  in  the  newest  lashios,  and 
Miss  Crib  the  dress-maker  trying  to  get  a  good  vki' 
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of  the  eat  of  her  black  silk  mantle.  Young  Mr. 
Fortescue,  standing  on  a  has80ok>  that,  like  Mr.  Fadge, 
he 

*'  Might  mon  of  men  and  manners  see," 
stared  rery  hard  at  Miss  Wilson,  that  she  might  be 
aware  he  thought  she  was  h)okii%  "irraiarkablj  well 
— fwdlji  quite  pwtitj,**  Old  Mr.  Elliot  looked 
at  her  with  interest;  she  was  so  like  her  fether. 
Yonng  ¥6rd,  the  organist,  peeped  from  behind  his 
curtain  to  look  at  her,  and  whispered  to  his  father 
that  "  there  was  some  pleasure  in  playing  now  that 
Miss  Wflson  was  in  the  church,  for  she  knew  good 
musie  when  she  heard  it.**  A  strange  gentleman  who 
eame  in  late,  and  sat  in  a  datk  comer,  also  Watched 
Lizzy  ratiier  attentively. 

Lizzy  saw  none  of  these  people,  till,  with  her 
mother  leaning  on  her  arm,  she  stood  still  m  the 
diurchyard  to  speak  to  a  crowd  of  poor  fcdks,  who 
waited  for  a  word  from  her.  They  stayed  some  time 
there,  and  the  poor  people  dropped  off,  one  by  one. 
Tliey  too  were  going  out  with  ah  old  couple  who 
had  formerly  been  ser?ants  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  when  the 
deigyman  came  out  of  the  diurdi  with  a  stranger. 
The  latter  came  up  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  fatnily. 
It  was  Mr.  Motgan.  He  walked  home  with  them  to 
tiidr  gate,  and  then  crossed  the  road  to  Dr.  Morton's 
house* 

"1  tiiink  I  shall  like  the  new  vicar,  mamma,"  said 
George. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall,"  said  Nancy. 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  ?"  inquired  her  mother. 

''Because  he  does  not  seem  to  like  Lizzy  at  all. 
He  talked  all  the  time  to  you  and  Geoige ;  I  don't 
think  he  hardly  spoke  to  her.  I'm  sure  I  shall  not 
fike  bin  as  well  as  poor  Mr.  Claie.*^ 

They  waited  dinner  until  a  very  fashionable  hour  for 
Ererstead.  Iliey  waited  till  half-past  six,  when  Tom 
made  his  appearance.  And  what  a  quantity  of  luggage 
that  Tom  brought  with  him  *,  it  quite  filled  the  little 
hall,  and  half  &ed1^e  parlour. 

"My  dear  boy,  what  is  all  this?**  said  his  mother, 
as  lizzy  was  untying  his  shawl,  and  trying  to  make 
out  how  much  of  tiie  bright  colour  on  bis  cheek  was 
natural,  and  how  much  was  tbe  cold  air. 

"  Tou  shall  see  presentW ;  never  mind  that  now. 
I  want  to  see  you  aH.  Iiiere^  stand  all  in  a  row ; 
Mother,  Tizzy,  Geoi^e,  Nancy, — here,  Alice !  put  that 
dish  down,  imd  come  and  stand  here.  There ;  now  I 
can  see  yon  all.  Now  let  me  look  what  alterations 
have  taken  pboe  since  I  saw  you  last. — ^Mother, 
not  looking  so  well;  Lizzy,  a  great  deal  better; 
Geoige,  taUer  and  more  clever;  Nancy,  taller  and 
more  gawky,  but  she  will  do ;  Alice,  quite  blooming, 
Ideelare. — ^Ah!  Alice,  you  wiU  break  a  few  more 
heavts  yet    I  must  take  care  of  mine !" 

iBoe  langhed,  and  said  he  "was  the  same  mad-cap 
boy  as  ever;  just  what  he  used  to  be  in  petticoats. 
B^  sir,  the  dinner  is  getting  cold." 

"As  prudent  as  you  are  good-looking,  Alice !  Come, 
mother  dear»  do  not  let  me  keep  you  standing  any 


And  th^  all  sat  down  to  table;  and  Ineed  scarcely 
say  the  diimer  was  eiyoyed,  and  Alice's  pudding  de- 
clared to  be  p^eot.  When  the  dinner  things  were 
cleared  away,  Tom  and  George  set  to  woric  to  untie 
one  of  the  htunpers,  which  Tom  facetiously  told  Nancy 
was  a  small  basket  with  a  little  dessert  in  it.  Out 
came  half-a-dozen  bottles  of  Madeira,  a  drum  of  figs, 
all  sorts  of  Scotch  preserves  and  cakes,  no  end  of 
oranges,  and  two  gigantic  boxes  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful French  hon^iu ;  besides  a  large  package  of  the 
finest  Mocha  coffee. 

"Mother,  Mrs.  Bond  desired  me  to  give  you  her 
kind  regards,  and  begs  your  acceptance  <^  these 
trifles." 

"  How  very  good  of  Mrs.  Bond !"  cried  his  mother, 
much  pleased  by  this  proof  of  the  remembrance  of  an 
early  acquaintance. 

"  Now,  George,  come  along,  there's  a'good  fellow! 
and  help  me  in  with  those  boxes.  Mm  WUton^ — ^that's 
for  you,  Lizzy.  Ge(»ge,  open  it  for  her.  Mrs,  WiUon, 
— ^that's  for  you,  mother.  Min  Nmiey  WiUon^  and 
Master  George  Wilson.  Now,  where's  old  John's 
parcel,  and  Alice's  ?  Ah !  there  they  are.  I  must  take 
these  into  the  kitchen."  Never  were  presents  more 
charming,  more  appropriate^  more  "just  what "  the 
receiver  "was  most  desirous  to  have." 

Mrs.  Wilson's  box  contained  a  portrait  in  crayons 
of  Tom,  neatly  framed; — a  present  to  ha:  from  Mr. 
Bond,  his  employer,  with  a  letter  in  high  praise  of  the 
son  of  his  old  hi&cA ;  who  was  to  have  a  salary  of 
SODA  a-year  when  he  returned !  I  must  tell  you  at 
ouoe  the  other  things  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  box,  for  she 
was  so  long  reading  that  letter  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  others  saw  them  before  she  did.  A  beautiful 
piece  of  blade  silk  for  a  gown,  a  small  collection  of 
books  published  during  the  late  year,  and  a  small  pair 
of  spectacles.  These  were  all  presents  fr<mi  Tom 
himself. 

Lizzy's  box  contained  a  valuable  selection  from  the 
best  Italian,  German,  and  Frendi  autiiors,  (a  present 
from  Mr.  Bond,)  and  some  selections  from  the  works 
of  Beethoven,  Badi,  Handel,  and  Fergolesi,  for  the 
piano  and  organ.  Lizsy  could  scarcely  believe  that 
she  had  become  so  rich  all  at  once.  George  had  a 
flute  and  a  first-rate  fishing-rod ;  Nancy,  a  beautiful 
plaid  silk  frock,  and  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments, with  beautiful  pictures  in  it. 

After  saying  all  Uiis,  my  reader  known  very  well 
that  no  people  ever  spent  a  happier  Christmas  night 
than  the  Wilsons.  He  feels  sure  that  they  all  got 
very  merry  after  tea;  that  Tom,  and  Lizzy,  and 
George,  sang  glees ;  and  that  John  and  Alioe  came  in 
to  listen ;  and  I  think,  dear  reader,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that  Tom  insist^  on  finishing  the  evening 
with  a  game  of  snap-dragon,  which  Mrs.  Wilson  agreed 
to  do,  on  condition  that  they  had  it  in  the  kitchen,  as 
it  would  make  a  mm  in  the  parlour. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday;  and,  of  course,  every 
soul  in  the  village  not  bed-ridden  or  (as  I  said  before) 
dissenting,  went  to  church,  to  hear  the  new  vicar  pr«w?h 
his  first  sermon  at  Everstead.     Lizzy  Wilson  was 
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anxious  to  hear  how  he  vould  preach,  and  when  he 
had  pronounced  his  text  her  anxiety  was  orer ;  she  felt 
confident  in  his  power  to  more  his  audience.  Several 
times  during  the  sermon  she  glanced  round  the  church, 
to  see  the  effect  which  Mr.  Morgan  produced ;  it  was 
clear  she  was  desirous  that  hers  should  be  the  general 
opinion.  She  was  gratified  after  coming  out  of  church 
to  hear  the  loud  encomiums  of  the  sermon  which 
almost  eveiy  one  uttered. 

«  How  did  yo«  Kke  it,  mother  P"  asked  Tom. 

"  I  have  never  heard  a  sermon  I  liked  so  well  since 
your  poor  father  preached." 

'*  Lizzy,  did  you  like  the  sermon  ?" 

"  I  ? — ob,  yes !  I  have  never  heard  a  better." 

"  Nor  I,  except  Dr.  Chalmers's." 

The  Mertons  came  up  to  them»  *' Ah,  Tom !  how 
are  you  P" 

"Very  well;  and  you,  Felix  P" 

"  Very  flourishing,  as  you  see." 

Then  followed  general  greetings  of  the  others,  and 
presently  Felix  said  to  Tom,  "  Are  you  inclined  to  go 
to  Hawley  Wood  for  a  walk  with  meP  " 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy ; "  and  the  two  young  men 
wished  the  ladies  ''good  morning"  for  the  present, 
and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 
' "  Cool !"  exclaimed  Lilla,  laughingly,  to  Mrs.  TVIL- 
son,  as  she  took  her  arm  to  walk  home. 

"  Just  as  ever,  my  dear ;  I  never  saw  any  thing 
like  Tom." 

It  happened  that  Nancy's  bonnet  had  come  untied, 
and  Lizzy  was  staying  to  tie  it,  and  George,  as  usual, 
stayed  where  she  stayed.  Just  as  the  strings  were 
properly  adjusted,  Mr.  Morgan  came  out  of  the  p<»:ch. 
He  saw  thenu 

''Ah!  you  are  there!  Good  morning!  Is  not 
Mrs.  Wilson  well  P    I  thought  I  saw  her  in  church." 

"  She  is  quite  well ;  she  has  only  walked  on  with 
Mrs.  Merton." 

Mr.  Morgan  walked  beside  Lizzy  to  her  home. 
They  walk^  slowly,  and  did  not  say  mucL  Mr. 
Morgan  thought  Everstead  the  prettiest  iar^e  village 
he  had  ever  seen.  Lizzy  was  glad  of  that,  for  she  had 
always  thought  it  the  prettiest  she  had  seen. 

"  It  must  give  you  pain  to  leave  it.  Miss  Wil- 
son?" 

"  Oh,  do  not  mention  that  /  I  am  not  going  to 
leave  it  for  a  month,  at  least." 

"  A  month !    I  thought  it  was  only  a  fortnight." 

"Tom  only  stays  a  fortnight.  You  do  not  know 
Tom,  I  think  P" 

"  No ;  but  I  hope  to  be  introduced  to  him  soon. 
How  is  it  that  he  is  not  with  you  now  P" 

"  He  and  Felix  are  gone  off  for  a  walk  after  church, 
just  as  we  used  all  to  do,  long  ago.  Allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  very  favourable  impression 
your  sermon  produced  on  the  congregation." 

"Favourable,  was  it  P  Thank  you.  I  have  heard  you 
never  flatter  any  one  but  your  brother  George ;  so  I 
take  what  you  say  to  me  as  sober  truth." 

"It  is.  But  who  says  I  flatter  no  one  but  George  P" 

"  Merton.    This  is  your  gate,  I  think  ?  " 


*'Ye8.  WHl  you  not  oome  inP  I  dare  say  Mrs. 
Merton  is  with  mamma." 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  preach  again  this  afternoon,  snd 
would  rather  be  alone  for  an  hour.  But  I  would  not 
have  missed  seeing  y<m  for  these  few  minutes,"  he 
added  after  after  a  pause.    "  Good  morning." 

"Missed  seeing y(7ii,"  repeated  Lizzy  to  herseli^ as 
she  walked  up  to  the  house^ioor. 

"A  month!  I  may  make  great  progress  in  a  monih. 
Much  may  be  done  in  a  month,"  thought  Mr.  Morgan 
as  he  crossed  the  road  to  Dr.  Merton's  house- 

The  dinner  on  Monday  at  the  Mertons  was  very 
successful.  Tom  Wilson,  having  called  there  m  the 
nooming,  took  Mr.Morgan  off  with  him  to  pay  a  round 
of  visits  together;  by  this  means  they  knew  each 
other  pretty  well  before  dinner  time. 

"  The  new  Vicar  is  a  first-rate  man,  Lizzy,"  said 
Tom,  when  he  came  home  to  dress,  "  and  he  has  no 
very  great  feeling  of  aversion  to  Mrs.  Merton,  I 
fancy." 

IJzzy  felt  uncomfortable,  and  could  not  persuade 
herself  it  was  all  for  Mrs.  Merton's  sake. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Lizzy,  that  is  a  very  stylish  gown, 
and  very  becoming  too,"  said  Tom  as  he  inspected  her 
all  round  when  she  was  dressed  to  go  totiie  Merton's. 
Lizzy  smiled  as  she  remembered  how  different  matters 
were  on  the  first  occasion  of  her  wearing  that  same 
dress.  She  had  worn  it  at  a  party  at  the  Goulds, 
and  no  one  had  turned  her  round  or  taken  any  notice 
how  she  looked  in  it  tAen, 

Six  is  a  pleasant  number  for  a  dinner-party.  Not 
so  good  as  eight  some  pe(^le  think.  Howev»^  the 
party  of  six  at  the  Mertons  was  esteemed  perfect  by 
each  individual  of  the  company.*  Dr.  Merton  talked 
to  Mrs.  Wilson  about  the  baby  and  their  neighbours. 
Tom  talked  to  Lilla  about  old  times :  and  thought  she 
was  just  the  same  lovely  little  girl  as  ever ;  but  he 
felt  nothing  but  pleasure  in  this. — ^Tom  was  altioti 
engaged  to  Miss  Bond  in  Edinburgh,  only  he  k^t  the 
fact  to  himself .  Mr.  Morgan  talked  to  Lizzy  about  the 
village,  and  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
improvements  he  intended  to  make,  which  were  nearly 
all  approved  by  Lizzy.  Mr.  Morgan  thought  he  was 
making  progress  alr^y,  and  was  in  high  spirits. 

When  the  children  were  dancing  in  the  evening 
and  Lizzy  and  Mr.  Morgan  had  done  their  share  of 
dancing  with  them,  Mr.  Morgan  challenged  Lizzy  to 
three  games  of  chess.  Now  he  had  heard  that  Lizzy 
was  very  fond  of  chess, — ^and  he  had  also  heard,  thai 
she  had  once  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  sit 
out  three  games  of  chess  with  a  person  who  was  dis^ 
agreeable  to  her. 

They  went  into  a  quiet  room  adjoining  the  larger 
one,  and  b^;an.  I  do  not  know  whether  Lizzy  wag 
unable  to  sit  out  the  three  games,  but  it  is  certain  thai 
they  were  a  long  time  in  the  little  room ;  and  whtm 
they  came  out  and  were  asked  which  had  won,  thef 
did  not  seem  to  know. 

"I  can  tell,  though,"  said  liQa  in  a  whisper  to  hm 
husband,  "  Mr.  Morgan  has  won— Lizzy.  Well !  fm 
prudent,  sedate  people,  I  call  that  quick  work,     f 
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uj  body  liad  told  Lizzy  this  day  week,  that  she,  who 
thinks  herself  so  very  wise  and  circnmspect,  would  be 
ei^;aged  to  be  married  to^y  to  a  man  she  had  not 
then  seen,  she  would  have  beUeved  it  impossible. — ^It's 
your  quiet,  wise  people,  who  always  do  these  extra- 
ordinaiy  things  in  love." 

"But  they  may  not  be  engaged,  LiUa,"  said  Felix, 
looking  at  the  couple  very  attentively.  Presently  he 
saw  an  expression  on  tiizzy's  face  that  was  familiar  to 
Mm;  he  had  seen  it  often,  years  ago. — "  Yes,  Lilla,  you 
are  right ;  Lizzy  loves  Morgan,"  he  said  gravely. 

Pelk  did  not  romp  with  the  children  after  that 
Lizxy  said  she  would  like  to  go  home  with  Nancy  and 
George.  She  "was  tired."  She  "would  not  dis- 
turb  her  mother"  who  was  talking  with  Mr.  £lliot ; 
and  she  retired  quietly  with  the  children. 

Felix  and  Mr.  Morgan  both  went  out  of  the  room 
to  go  home  with  Lizzy. 

"  Morgan,"  whispered  Felix  in  a  voice  of  emotion, 
"  let  me  go  with  her,  just  this  last  time."  Felix 
hcked.  very  grave  and  anxious. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it  so  much ;  but  you  must 
eqilain  to  her  wfy  I  do  not  go." 

"  Yes;  thank  you,"  and  Felix  grasped  his  hand, 
and  ran  down  stairs  after  Lizzy. 

"  Morgan  has  let  me  come  instead  of  him  just  this 
once,"  said  Fdix,  as  the  children  ran  across  the  road. 
"  Lizzy,  I  cannot  be  mistaken — ^1  congratulate  you 
from  my  soul.  Morgan  is  the  best  man  I  ever  knew, 
and  you  are  the  best  woman.  I  am  not  selfish  enough 
to  wish  matters  otherwise.  If  you  are  married 
and  live  here,  I  shall  be  happy,  for  you  wiU  by  your 
example  show  me  how  I  ought  to  live.  I  love  Lilla 
now,  and  I  feel  that  she  loves  me  as  you  never  could 
have  done  when  you  knew  me  well.  I  am  not  worthy 
of  yon,  and  Morgan  is.  God  Uess  you,  Uzzy.  WiU 
jou  have  your  old  lover  as  a  friend  now  P  " 

"  Yes,  Felix.  We  shall  both  be  the  hi^pier  for 
being  friends  instead  of  husband  and  wife.  Thank 
you,  Felix,  for  these  words.  Tell  Morgan  what 
has  passed.    Good-night." 

Need  I  relate  all  the  other  external  pleasures  of 
lizzj's  month  ?  The  reader  knows  that  she  had  now 
a  source  of  pleasure  withiit,  which  made  all  other 
pleasures  poor.  She  now  loved  reaUy,  and  was  as 
happy  as  her  friends  thought  she  deserved  be.  She 
and  her  mother  and  Nancy  were  to  live  in  the 
parsonage  again.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  went 
back  to  Mrs.  Gould  to  stay  until  that  lady  found 
another  governess  to  suit  her,  and  after  that  she  stayed 
with  her  on  a  visit,  while  she  purchased  her  wedddng 
dresses ;  and  then  her  old  friend  Mr.  Gould  would 
sometimes  venture  to  banter  her  about  the  result  of 
her  Christmas  Holiday.  ,^  J.  M.  W. 
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THE  DKATH  AND  BURIAL  OP  BOBIN  HOOD. 

Wt  seleet  this  ballad  from  Ritson's  "  Collection  of  all 
the  Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  now  extant, 
nUUve  to  that  celebrated  English  OuUaw,  Robin  Hood." 


The  outlines  of  his  life  are  generally  known;  the 
notes  we  here  introduce  oonoem  exclusively  his  "  Death 
and  Burial :"  for  the  "^fiusta"  concerning  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  inde&tigable  collector,  who  seems  to 
have  gathered  together,  by  immense  labour,  eveiy  item 
of  information  that  exists  upon  the  subject.  The  old 
chronicles  are  somewhat  circumstantial  toudung  the 
final  exit  of  the  hero.  "  The  king  att  last^"  says  the 
Harleian  MS.,  "  sett  furth  a  proclamation  to  have  him 
apprehended,"  &e.  Grafton,  after  having  told  us  that 
he  "  practised  robberyes,  kc"  adds,  "  The  which  beyng 
certefyed  to  the  king,  and  he  beyng  greatly  oflfended 
therewith,  caused  his  proclamation  to  be  made  that 
whosoever  would  biyng  him  quicke  or  dead,  the  king 
would  geve  him  a  great  summe  of  money,  as  by  the 
recordes  in  the  Exchequer  is  to  be  seene :  But  of  this 
promiie  no  man  enjoyed  any  benefite  :**  for  as  long  as 
he  had  his  "  bent  bow  in  his  hand,"  it  was  scarcely  safe 
to  meddle  with  the  "  archer  gocKl.**  Time,  Jiowever, 
subdued  his  strength  and  spirit.  Finding  the  infirmities 
of  old  age  increase  upon  him,  and  being  "  troubled  with 
a  sicknesse,"  according  to  Grafton,  he  "  came  to  a  certain 
noniy  in  Yorkshire  called  Bircklies  [Kirckliesl  where 
desiiyng  to  be  let  blood,  he  was  betrayed  and  bled  to 
death."  The  Sloane  MS.  says,  that  "  [being]  dystem- 
pered  with  eowld  and  age,  he  had  great  payne  in  his 
lymmes,  his  bloud  being  corrupted;  th^ore,  to  be 
eased  of  his  payne  by  letting  bloud,  he  repayred  to  the 
priores  of  Kyrkeslv,  which  some  say  was  his  aunt,  a 
woman  veiy  skyUhl  in  physique  &  surgery ;  who,  per- 
ceyving  him  to  be  Robyn  Hood,  &  waying  howe  fel  an 
enimy  he  was  to  religious  persons,  toke  reven^  of  him 
for  her  owne  howse  and  all  others  by  letting  bun  bleed 
to  death.  It  is  also  sayd  that  one  Sir  Roger  of  Doncasier, 
bearing  grudge  to  Robyn  for  some  ii^juiy,  incyted  the 
priores,  with  whome  he  was  very  fiumiliar,  in  such  a 
manor  to  dispatch  him."  The  Harleian  MS.,  after  men- 
tioning the  prodamation  "  sett  forth  to  have  him  appre- 
hended," adds,  *'  at  which  time  it  happened  he  fell  sick 
at  a  nunneiy  in  Yorkshire  called  Birkleys  [Kirkleys]  ; 
k  desiring  there  to  be  let  blood,  hee  was  beytrayed  & 
made  bleed  to  death." 

According  to  the  Sloane  MS.  the  prioress,  after  '*  letting 
him  bleed  to  death,  buryed  him  under  a  great  stone  by 
the  hy  wayes  syde.  And  the  cause  why  she  buryed  him 
there  was,  for  that  the  common  passengers  and  travailers, 
knowyng  and  seeyng  him  there  bailed,  might  more 
safelv  and  without  feare  take  their  jomeys  that  way, 
which  they  durst  not  do  in  the  life  of  the  sayd  outlawes. 
And  at  eyther  ende  of  the  sayd  tombe  was  erected  a 
croese  of  stone,  which  is  to  be  seene  there  at  tMs  present." 

"  Amongst  the  papers  of  the  learned  Dr.  Gale,  late 
Dean  of  York,  was  found  this  epitaph  of  Robin  Hood : — 

Ktat  untret  neaH  ttifk  laitl  ctran 
lai\  rotert  earl  of  Kuntingtitii 
ntat  attit  btr  a?  |ie  ia  geoir 
an  919I  ftauUi  im  rotin  |ntlr 
%Uk  tttlato?  flf  ^i  an  if  men 
bil  ettgUnH  niht  %i  agm. 

obiit  2i  [r.  li]  U\  IftkmMfk  1247." 

There  appears  to  be  reasonable  ground  for  the  belief 
that  Robin  Hood  was  thus  treacherously  dealt  with. 

The  ballad  "  Robin  Hood's  Death  and  Burial," 
although  its  style  is  comparatively  modem,  is  clearly 
based  upon  one  much  older :— it  contains  passages  of 
too  '*  genuine  "  a  character  to  have  been  the  production 
of  an  age  much  later  than  that  in  which  flourished  the 
hero  of  the  "greno-wode." 
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TRUTH  AND  POETRY.— No.  IL' 


BT  f,  B. 

Somewhat  to  our  present  purpose  is  a  passage 
wluch  occurs  in  one  of  Adams's  beautiful  UtUe  alle- 
gories, where  be  sajs,  "My  own  thoughts  grew  per- 
plexed, as  I  tried  to  determine  with  myself  what  were 
truths  and  realities,  and  what  merely  shadows  and 
metaphors  of  the  things  pertaining  to  our  present  ex- 
istence." Now,  let  not  any  of  the  readers  of  Shabpe 
grow  alarmed  lest  they  should  have  a  disauisition  on 
rcalitied  and  non-realities,  or  a  metaphysical  discussion 
whether  matter  exists,  or  some  very  clear  reasons 
why  they  should  not  feel  by  «ny  means  sure  that  their 
heads  are  heads,  or  that  they  themselves  have  any 
shape,  size,  or  being  at  all.  Certain  philosophers,  so 
called,  have,  we  luiow,  attempted  to  show  aU  this, 
but  we  want  notliing  of  the  kind.  We  are  quite  wil< 
ling  to  believe  that  eyes  are  eyes,  and  ears  are  ears, 
spite  of  all  their  showing  to  the  contrary ;  and  when 
we  see  the  bright  dear  sky  above  us^  with  its  un- 
fathomable depth  of  blue,  and  the  beauty  of  nature 
all  around,  and  hear  the  sweet  voices  of  the  birds  as 
they  sing  on  every  side,  or  the  sweeter  tones  of  those 
we  love,  we  would  thuik  no  far-fetched  sophistry  to 
make  us  fancy  our  happiness  was  not  as  true  and  as 
certain  as  that  place  from  which  it  comes,  but  of 
which  its  greatest  fulness  is  only  a  famt  and  feeble 
image.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  say  that  there 
is  much,  very  much,  in  this  woild  of  ours,  and  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  which  is  held  as  true  and  fixed  and 
positive,  while  it  is  only  shifting  and  full  of  deceit; 
that  men  set  up  to  themselves  some  golden  image, 
and  ML  down  before  the  idol  they  have  made,  turning 
their  backs  upon  the  true  sun  of  heaven,  and  gazing 
only  on  his  reflected  rays,  tiU  at  last  they  grow  dazzled 
with  the  glare,  and  fan^  there  is  no  light  but  them,-^ 
that  in  Uiem  is  all  beauty  and  every  good,  and  that 
such  as  would  look  around  for  a  br^ter  and  purer 
light,  even  to  the  very  source  of  which  th^  see  but 
the  reflection,  are  only  enthusiasts,  and  men  useless  in 
their  generation.  Men  put  that  which  they  wish  to 
be  in  place  of  that  which  is,  and  fixing  their  minds 
constantly  upon  it,  they  come  at  last  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  other  £^)od,  nothing  else  worth  the  striving 
after,  and  mistake  for  the  ofbpring  of  eternal  and 
unchanging  truth,  that  which  had  its  rise  only  in  the 
errors  and  shortsightedneas  of  their  own  weak  fancies. 
They  set  themselves  to  pursue  some  one  object,  which 
theur  own  hearts  have  marked  out  as  good  and  a  thing 
to  be  desired,  and  running  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  in  truth  as  fair  and  as  full  of  worth  as  they 
have  pictured  it  to  be»  they  stram  every  power  they 
have,  and  fdlow  after  it  as  earnestly  and  eagerly  as  if 
it  were  the  end  and  aim  of  their  being.  In  self  does 
the  pursuit  begm ;  in  self,  therefore,  does  it  end.  In 
looking  how  they  may  advance  themselves,  they  have 
forgotten  those  who  are  their  fellows ;  Uie  general 
good  has  been  disregarded,  and  so  they  have  failed  to 
attain  that  which  was  for  tiieir  own  private  happiness. 
^The  good  of  all  men  includes  that  of  individuals. 


but  when  the  individual  narrows  his  view  to  himself 
only,  to  the  shutting  out  of  all  others,  he  falls  griev* 
ously  short  of  the  good.  Self,  ther^ore,  defeats  its 
own  end;  it  looks  not  to  God's  gloiy,  from  which 
flows  aU  our  good,  and  so  it  is  always  wide  of  the 
mark  it  aimed  at,  and  finds  only  disappointment  and 
fresh  toil,  where  peace  was  looked  for  and  a  calm  rest- 
ing after  labour, 

All  men  should  be  praotioal  in  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  those  who  are  ever  boasting  themselves 
to  be  such,  and  turning  a  look  of  scorn  on  all  who 
would  go  the  least  step  out  of  the  path  which  they 
have  marked  out  as  the  only  true  one,  are  but  too 
often  such  as  we  have  spoken  of, — men  who  care  for 
nothing  beyond  the  mere  desires  of  life,  the  heaping 
together  of  gold,  or  the  satisfying  of  animal  wants;- 
or  if  they  go  higher,  they  will  still  slight  all  that  can- 
not be  seen  by  their  dull  eye,  or  comprehended  by 
their  calculating  intelleot.  They  are  of  the  earth, 
eartl^y ;  or  if  they  mount  somewhat  above  it,  it  is  not 
to  the  deamess  of  heaven,  but  only  to  the  mid  region 
of  douds  and  mists,  where  indeed  they  have  a  wider 
view  than  others,  but  yet  see  nothing  with  deainesa 
and  certainty ;  for  they  want  the  ghiss  which  would 
show  them  all  things  rightly<-*they  forget  the  glory 
of  God,  and  miss  the  good  of  man.  They  throw  reli- 
gbn  adde;  and  how  then  can  they  wonder  that  love 
is  absent  too.  The  one  foUows  dc^y  upon  the  other, 
and  without  them  is  nothing  good  or  beautiful  at  all 
But  religion  is  the  highest  truth  of  all,  and  Love  is 
her  handmaid,  and  Poetry  is  but  the  manifestation  (d 
them  in  all  things,  finding  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  man 
himself,  so  that  they  are  dl  blended  together  into  one, 
making  a  whole  of  beauty,  and  gilding  with  heavenly 
brightness  the  dullest  and  darkest  spots  of  earth. 

But  they  who  deny  that  these  are  one  and  the 
same, — ^these  praotiod  men,  as  they  fondly  call  them- 
selves, while  they  are  of  all  others  the  most  unprao- 
tied, — ^will  find  in  the  end  that  they  are  following 
after  a  mere  shadow,  which  for  ever  mocks  those  who 
stretch  out  their  hands  to  gnuq;»  it,  a  something  that 
fancy  had  decked  out  in  a  spedous  guise,  and  one  so 
attractive  that  at  length  even  reason  had  assented  to 
the  cheat,  and  set  it  down  for  the  lair  and  good  thing 
that  it  assumed  to  be.  Or  it  may  be  a  shadow  so 
dark  and  dense  as  to  decdve  those  who  view  it  afar 
off,  till  they  bdieve  it  to  have  red  substance ;  and  so 
they  hasten  on  tlie  more  eagerly,  even  as  the  darkness 
into  which  they  shall  plunge  in  the  end  is  deeper ;  and 
they  fdl  headlong  into  a  pit  of  destruction,  being  so 
blinded  in  their  oourse  that  they  mistake  the  blackness 
oi  the  abyss  for  a  firm  and  soUd  footing,  and  so  are 
decdved  worst  of  all  at  the  very  time  when  they  deem 
themselves  to  have  gained  the  end  of  all  their  striv- 
ings; and  then  comes  the  bitterness  of  death,  the 
emptiness  of  a  disappointed  heart.  But  what  if  any 
man  should  meet  tiiem  on  their  way,  and  tell  them 
that  they  are  seeking  that  whidi  has  no  red  existence; 
what  if  he  should  cdl  them  off  from  that  dark  shadow 
upon  the  ground,  and  point  them  to  the  brightness  of 
the  sun  above>  and  bid  them  look  down  no  more  into 
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the  depth  of  the  pii,  but  upwiurcU  to  the  heaven,  i?here 
there  would  be  no  bound  to  their  gaie»  but  only  freah 
knowledge,  and  a  oonetant  gain  of  worlds  beyond 
worida,  ever  opening  to  them  new  etoree  of  thought, 
nehfls  for  the  soul,  food  for  the  quickening  of  hope, 
and  fisith,  and  admiration  of  Him  who  has  made  all 
Aings  in  so  goodly  an  order !  Would  they  not  meet 
sndi  an  one  with  a  sneer  and  a  curled  lip,  or  a  smile 
of  pit^  it  may  be,  while  they  told  him  that  his  sun 
was  aU  too  bi%ht  for  their  eyes,  and  his  sky  too  high 
shove  their  veaeh ;  that  they  would  rather  take  that 
which  was  dose  at  hand,  even  if  they  must  go  by  a 
downward  path  tQ  gain  it  f  How  can  we  be  deoeived, 
lay  they,  in  that  which  b  before  our  eyes?  that  alone 
is  tae  and  real, — ^what  need  there  that  we  look  be< 
yood  P  Better  in  their  minds  is  the  practical  than  the 
fur;  msttttf^  than  imagination;  that  whidi  bebngs 
to  earth  and  sight,  than  that  which  is  of  heayen  and 
ftdth.  Tlieee  are  our  praeUoal  men,  oui  stioklers  for 
ntSity;  and  what  are  the  fruits  of  thefar  teaching,  we 
wfll  not  ask  in  such  days  as  these. 

But  tf  pity  is  to  have  any  place, — ^for  of  scorn  we  will 
not  speak, — it  should  be  ralher  given  to  such  as  these, 
iriK)  are  for  ever  spendLog  their  strength  on  that  which 
shall  profit  them  nothing  in  the  end.  Less  tangible, 
it  may  be,  are  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  but  more 
sure  in  their  result,  and  more  worthy  of  our  nature, 
than  that  incessant  striving  after  wealth  and  fame,  and 
I  that  must  after  all  be  bounded  by  the  narrow 


limits  of  a  few  nations,  and  at  last  be  lost  altogether; 
that  inceaeant  toiling  that  rises  eariy  and  late  takes 
rest^  borrowing  weariness  from  the  night,  but  taking 
nothing  from  Uie  firee  and  refreshing  influences  of  the 
eaify  day.  Not  that  we  would  look  at  all  askance  at 
the  oljeota  of  fune.  It  is  but  the  inordinate  love  of 
it,  and  the  puisuit  of  it  for  its  own  sake  alone,  that 
brings  ita  foOowers  down  to  the  same  level  as  those 
who  give  «p  all  their  days  to  the  worship  of  treasure 
sad  the  glittering  dust  of  the  earth.  Self  is  the  main- 
spring in  both ;  and  self  can  lower  that  which  i&  best 
snd  noUeet,  till  it  becomes  altogether  despicable  and 
mean.  It  is  well  that  men  should  obtain  a  reward  for 
that  whaksti  they  have  brought  about  for  the  good  of 
their  ielbws ;  and  sudi  an  one  they  have  a  right  to 
]ook  for  and  to  oijoy :  but  they  must  never  forget  that 
it  18  but  a  seoottdary  thing;  not  the  end  of  thdr 
kboQfi,  but  their  ooncmnitant ;  and  that  even  if  it  be 
never  gained,  it  is  as  muoh  their  duty  to  work  on  as 
efu  it  was* 

Bet  earthly  iune  is  in  itself  no  more  a  true  thing 
thin  eartUy  ridies;  and  this  we  see  every  day  set 
oat  so  plably,  that  such  as  seek  it  should  not  be 
too  hss^  to  pronounce  that  they  and  they  only  are 
tiw  kiSkmen  after  truth.  It  may  appear  at  last  that 
te  dreamy  enthusiast,  as  they  have  loved  to  call  him, 
the  man  of  contemplation  whom  they  have  laughed  si, 
his  dene  more  for  the  general  good  than  they  have 
efer  thooi^t  of.  And  much,  indeed,  has  he  done,  if 
he  has  only  given  a  higher  and  purer  tone  to  the  mind 
flf  one  man,  or  melined  a  single  soul  to  rise  somewhat 
shove  the  mere  range  of  an  animal  existence.  This 
ean  the  Poet  do ;  this  is  a  part  of  his  mission ;  and  if 


he  work  aright,  he  points  men  back  to  the  first  and 
happy  state,  when  all  was  true,  and  no  curse  bad  fallen 
upon  the  earth*  And  how  shall  he  who  leads  men  to 
the  True  not  himself  make  use  of  Truth  P  If  Poetry 
be  not  Truth,  how  shall  it  fulfil  its  work  ?  But  men, 
for  the  most  part,  do  not  pursue  the  True,  whether 
they  aim  after  riches  or  glory,  whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  that  word  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and 
which  seems  to  be  only  another  name  for  murder,  and 
bloodshed,  and  a  breaking  of  all  laws,  whether  of  God 
or  n^an.  Take  away  the  riches  of  the  one  and  the 
fame  of  the  other,  and  what  care  they  for  their  fellow 
men.  Boast,  then,  as  they  will  that  they  alone  are 
following  that  which  is  of  real  and  practical  use, 
we  still  say  that  they  are  hunting  a  shadow.  Tlie 
wealth  of  the  one  will  make  to  itself  wings,  and  fly 
away;  and  the  fame  of  the  other  may  be  blighted  by 
one  venomed  word.  It  is,  then,  of  no  avail  to  them- 
selves, and  let  us  ask  them  what  it  has  done  for  others. 
For  others  certainly,  nothing;  for  they  looked  only  to 
their  own  interest ; — for  themselves,  worse  than  no- 
thing; for  it  has  left  behind  bitter  thoughts,  and  the 
sadness  of  disappointed  hope.  But  all  this  was  not 
Truth,  for  Truth  deceives  us  never,  nor  leaves  us  as 
long  as  we  are  willing  to  hold  fast  by  it. 

These  practical  men,  then,  have  missed  it ;  but  not 
so  the  Poet,  that  unpractical  man  whom  they  deemed 
to  be  throwing  away  his  existence.  Far  off,  indeed, 
is  the  goal  to  which  he  aspires,  but  his  faith  is  bound- 
less, and  hope  bears  him  on  his  way.  He  docs  not 
know  all  truth,  because  he  is  only  finite ;  but  Truth 
in  essence  is  his  from  the  beginning,  and  it  keeps  un- 
folding to  him  as  he  journeys  on.  Weak,  perhaps,  is 
his  power  of  telling  all  he  feels,  but  he  feels  not  the 
less  for  that,  and  he  gains  fresh  strength  every  day, 
and  fresh  knowledge  of  good ;  and  for  ever  shall  do  so, 
for  Truth  is  eternal,  and  that  which  he  gains  belongs 
to  the  soul  which  shall  never  perish ;  while  the  other 
aims  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  only  of  the  body, 
and  with  it  must  pass  away: — ^ay,  and  even  more 
fleeting  are  they  than  it ;  for  when  it  shall  have  risen 
again  in  a  new  life,  they  shall  still  lie  dead,  or  appear 
only  as  witnesses  against  it.  But  the  Poet  gains  true 
riches,  for  he  wins  the  knowledge  and  fruition  of  the 
pnly  good ;  and  his  is  true  fame,  for  it  has  its  founda- 
tion not  upon  the  earth,  sulject  to  the  breath  of 
slander  and  the  shaft  of  envy  :— 

**  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies ;"] 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes. 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-jadglng  Jove ; 
As  He  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  mnoh  fune  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed." ' 

So  much,  then,  for  the  present : — ^we  know  that  in 
all  this  we  have  done  little  more  than  assert  the  iden- 
tity of  Truth  with  Poetry,  and  reiterate  the  assertion ; 
— ^it  will  remain  for  us  to  show  hereafter,  how  in  the 
very  nature  of  man  they  are  the  same,  and  that  in 
leaving  the  one  he  departs  at  the  same  time  from  the 
other  also. 


(1)  Lyeidas. 
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STORY  OF  A  FAMILY.* 

BT  8.  K. 

AUTHOBESS  OP  "THE  KATDEN  AUNT,"  &C. 

Chapteb  Xm.— Mat)eline'8  Diabt  CONTIKUED. 

I  BEGAN  to  ask  myself  with  more  deliberation  and 
reflection  than  I  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing,  what  was  the  reason  of  all  this  P  Why 
was  life  so  rich  and  warm,  and  beneficent,  and  I 
shivering  like  a  veiy  beggar  at  its  gates  P  Was  the 
fanlt  mine,  or  was  it  not  rather  diargeable  npon  that 
power  which  some  call  Fate  and  others  Providence  ? 
My  habitnal  cynicism  kindled  into  a  fieiy  and  bitter 
impatience.  There  was  happiness  aronnd  me :  that  I 
saw ;  there  was  the  capacity  of  happiness  within  me : 
that  I  felt.  Why  oonld  I  not  bring  these  two  together  ? 
Were  there  indeed  jewels  in  my  path  and  could  I  not 
stoop  to  gather  them  np,  or  were  they  not  rather 
treacherous  foam-bubbles  which  imprisoned  the  sun- 
shine, but  were  ready  to  burst  at  a  touch  P  I  came 
at  last,  to  a  conclusion  with  which,  impotent,  false  and 
and  miserable  as  it  was,  I  was  fain  to  content  myself. 
I  tried  to  believe  that  tenderness  of  affection  was  in- 
compatible with  strength  of  intellect,  and  that  my 
lonely-heartedness  was  only  the  price  which  I  paid  for 
my  genius.  It  is  because  I  see  so  clearly,  thought  I, 
that  I  cannot  love ;  others  walk  in  twilight,  and  to 
them  the  lath-and-plaster  erections  of  the  tea-garden 
are  as  the  solemn  antiquities  of  Paestum. 

I  took  refuge  in  excitement,  of  which  I  could 
command  as  much  as  I  would.  Ceaseless  gaiety,  per- 
petual homage,  these  were  to  supply  the  need  of 
happiness  as  they  precluded  the  possibility  of  thought. 
I  ran  through  the  whole  scale  of  admiration,  from  the 
delicate  compliment  gracefully  veiled  in  badinage,  to 
the  desperate  declaration,  which  it  was  the  triumph  of 
my  heartless  vanity  to  receive  and  to  reject.  Worth- 
less all!  One  word  of  quiet  praise,  implied,  not 
uttered  by  lips  whose  sentence  is  worth  living  for, 
would  outweigh  them  all ;  how  much  more,  one  look 
of  real  tenderness.  But  this  I  knew  not ;  experience 
had  refused  to  teach  it  me ;  and  I  was  resolved  not  to 
believe  in  it.  I  determined  to  revenge  myself  by  the 
achievements  of  genius  on  the  isolation  which  genius 
had  produced.  I  feasted  upon  the  adulation  offered  to 
my  talents  for  music  and  conversation,  and  exulted 
in  perceiving  how  as  soon  as  I  entered  a  room, 
the  various  groups  broke  up,  and  the  best  (using  the 
term  in  its  society  sense  of  the  most  agreeable) 
members  of  each  gradually  clustered  around  me. 
There  was  however  one  talent  which  I  possessed,  and 
which  I  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting. 
I  knew  my  power  as  an  actress  to  be  first-rate,  at  least 
among  amateurs,  and  I  determined  to  have  private 
theatricals  on  a  grand  scale,  and  to  shine  forth  in  a 
sphere  where  no  ordinary  rivalry  could  even  attempt 
to  follow  me.  I  had  moreover  the  advantage  of 
writing  my  own  drama,  and  I  constructed  it  so  as  to 
display  my  gifts  in  the  most  striking  manner  possible. 
The  story  sdected  was  that  of  Undine,  and  it  will  be 

(1)  Continued  from  vol.  yUL,  page  293. 


at  once  perceived  that  the  principal  diaracter  affiuds 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  great  variety  of  powers, 
from  the  airiest  and  most  sparkling  pkyfulness,  to  the 
deepest  and  tenderest  patJios^  excluding  only  those 
broader  and  stronger  traits  of  passion  which  would 
be  unsuitable  to  a  private  and  amateur  performance, 
especially  by  a  woman.  I  introduced  a  considerable 
number  of  songs,  making  my  drama  in  fact  a  kind  of 
half-opera,  and  on  the  evening  of  rehearsal  my  triumph 
was  complete.  My  costume— blue  crape,  with  a 
coromd  of  water-lilies  in  my  dark  hair — ^was  pronounced 
perfect;  I  was  tolerably  well  supported  by  the 
Hildebrand  and  Bertha  of  the  party,  and  when  the 
actual  moment  for  representation  arrived,  I  think  I 
scarcely  ever  remember  to  have  felt  such  exuberance 
of  vivacity.  I  was  sitting  before  my  mirror,  a  litUc 
impatient  of  the  length  of  time  which  my  maid  took 
in  satisfying  my  critical  vanity  by  the  position  of  each 
individual  Uly,  when^  Bertha  entered  with  a  face  of 
considerable  dismay.  I  f(»estalled  her  as  she  was 
about  to  speak,  with  my  usual  easy  impertinence,  as  I 
now  consider  it — ^graceful  petulance,  as  my  admirers 
were  in  the  habit  of  calling  it. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Enuly,  your  look  the  picture  of  dis- 
consolate helplessness.  I'm  quite  sure  yon  have 
forgotten  half  your  part." 

Be  it  observed,  in  passing,  that  I  could  scarcely 
have  made  a  more  nuU-a^ropos  joke  than  this.  Lady 
Emily  was  angrily  conscious  of  her  inferiority  to 
myself  in  quickness  and  memory,  and  excessivdy 
anxious  that  it  should  not  be  generally  perceived.  She 
spent  many  a  Jong  hour  in  private  study,  and  after- 
wards made  her  i^pearance,  professing  that  she  had 
been  so  hurried,  she  had  scarcely  had  time  to  do  more 
than  read  her  part  through,  and  betraying  the  greatest 
annoyance  at  her  not  unfrequent  mistakes.  There  is 
no  surer  test  of  that  true  tact  which  is  a  combination 
of  delicacy,  refinement,  and  unselfishness,  and  which 
in  its  higher  instances  is  an  instinct  taught  by  affecUoo 
for  the  person  towards  whom  it  is  displayed,  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  observation  of  the  manner,  time, 
and  subject  of  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  another. 
There  are  few  more  unpleasant  reflections  for  a  person 
who  possesses  this  tact,  and  yet  occasionally,  out  of 
heedlessness,  or  high  spirits,  or  some  temporary  ^' 
turbance  of  mental  equilibrium  which  results  in  the 
appearance  of  high  spirits,  sins  against  it,  than  the 
discovery  afterwards  that  he  has  so  sinned ;  a  discovery 
which  the  offender  is  quite  sure  to  make  sooner  or 
later,  though  shame  may  quite  as  often  induce  him  to 
conceal  that  he  has  made  it,  as  to  apologize  for  his 
offence.  But  to  resume.  Lady  Emily  answered  me 
sharply,  for  I  had  made  her  feel  uncomfortable,  and  she 
was  therefore  in  no  wise  disposed  to  break  bad  news 
tenderly  to  me.^  "  I  wish,"  said  she,  "  that  the  success 
of  the  evening  depended  only  on  my  being  perfect  in 
my  part.  Mr.  Scott  has  sent  an  apology — ^his  undeis 
dying  somewhere  in  the  north  and  he  has  been 
summoned  away  by  an  express  I" 

I  started  up  from  beneath  the  orderly  fingers  of  my 
waiting-woman,  utterly  aghast.  Mr.  Scott  was  Hilde- 
brand! 
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"What  can  be  done  P'    I  exclaimed;  ''for  Heayen's 
sike  suggest  someyiing !" 

Ladj  Emilj  was  good-natured  in  the  main ;  besides 

wbidi,  she  looked  remarkably  well  in  pink  satin  and 

peariS)  and  wanted  to  show  herself. 

''I  can  only  think  of  one  ohance/'  she  said.    "If 

j!  Mr.  Tyrrell  oonld  be  induced  to  take  the  part,  he  has 

|.  the  ^y,  for  I  lent  him  my  copy  three  weeks  ago ;   and 

1 1  I  know  he  has  studied  it,  for  he  was  talking  of  getting 

I    it  up  next  week,  at  his  unde's,  the  Duke  of  E ;  and 

,    he  is  a  capital  aot<Hr." 

I  was  too  much  excited  to  notice  my  Mend's  breach 

of  confidence  in  thus  lending  my  manuscript  without 

my  knowledge  or  consent,  though  at  another  time  I 

sbDuld hayeindignantly  resented  it.    " Mr. Tyrrell !" 

,1   I  repeated,   ''  that   tall    bandit-looking   man    with 

I  monstacbes,  whocame  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Wilbraham? 

I  scarcely  know  him,  but  he  would  looJt  the  part  to 

perfeeticHi. " 

I       "  And  play  it  too,"  responded  Lady  Emily ;  "  he  is 

my  second  cousin,  and  I  know  him  intimately." 
I       "  What  sort  of  person  is  he  V*  asked  I,  musmgly. 
"  Yerj  clever,"  she  replied ;  "  the  sort  of  person  who 
can  do  whaterer  he  likes,  and  who  never  does  what  he 
I   dislikes.    The  only  question  is  whether  one  could 

induce  him  to  undertake  it." 

i        "Oh!  go,  dear  Lady  Emily  !"  I  cried,  "persuade, 

I    eoai,  supplicate,  force  him  to  consent.    He  never  can 

be  so  barbarous  as  to  refuse.    Or  stay,  had  you  not 

better  send  him  a  little  note  requesting  his  instant 

j   presence  in  the  libraiy,  and  you  and  I  will  meet  him 

there,  and  use  aE  our  powers  to  prevail  upon  him." 
'       Lady  Emily  thought  thisthe  morepromising  scheme, 
'    and  hinring  despatched  the  note,  we  hurried  into  the 
Ubraiy,  and  awaited  our  doom.    Li  a  few  minutes  the 
door^opened,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  entered.    I  see  him  now 
I   as  I  saw  him  then,  save  for  the  cold  sickness  at  my 
;   heart,  which  bears  witness  to  the  time  between  then 
and  now.    How  strange  to  remember  one  who  has 
.    become  a  part  of  ourselves,  whether  for  good  or  for 
efil,  as  he^was  when  he  was  astranger  to  us !    There 
is  an  unreality  about  our  contemplation  of  him,  as 
though  we  were  looking  at  a  phantom,  and  not  at  a 
Wnmii  being.    And  it  cannot  be  otherwise.    What- 
;   ioerer  thought    once  passes  through    our   minds, 
whatsoever  feeliug  has  once  touched  the  surface  or 
icaiched  the  d^tiis  of  our  hearts,  is  irrevocable,  in- 
delible, in  a  sense,  etemaL    We  can  no  more  undo 
its  wQsdc,  and  make  ourselves  what  we  were  before  its 
eoBiog,  for  a  single  moment,  or  in  a  single  respect, 
than  we  can  listen  to  a  familiar  melody  as  new,  and 
fed  CDiiouB  for  the  coming,  and  surprised  at  the  sound 
of  each  snoce^ve  note,  whose  pitch  and  value  we 
kuiw  well  long  before  it  strikes  upon  our  ears.    We 
tmfiree  the  timid  flower  (expressive  phrase !)  till  we 
have  eompdled  it  to  spread  its  petals  wide,  and  open 
its  boaom-— once  blown,  there  is  no  power  to  make  it 
again  a  soft  and  shrouded  bud.    Oh  that  we  had 
j    this  power!    Oh   that  we   could  unlearn  our  ex- 
pericoce !  Ob  that  we  could  indeed  make  some  few 
strange  to  our  ears  and  to  our  hearts ! 


Is  there  one  human  being  who  would  not,  if  he  could, 
un-live  his  past  life  P 

Nothing  could  be  more  courteous  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  consented  to  oblige  us;  but  it  was  done 
indifferently,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  civility.  No 
vigilance  of  anxious  vanity  could  detect  the  faintest 
shadow  of  personal  compliment  to  myself.  I  was 
piqued,  and  I  never  exerted  myself  so  much  to  am- 
quer  admiration  as  on  that  evening,  and  before  its 
close  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  had  succeeded. 
The  breathless  attention  with  which  he  listened  to  my 
singing  vras  sufficiently  expressive.  Li  the  last  scene, 
where  the  virion  of  tiie  hapless  Undine  [returns  and 
weeps  her  repentant  lover  to  death,  I  had  adapted 
some  plaintive  and  appropriate  words  to  Schubert's 
melody  "  L'addio,"  and  I  sang  them  with  all  the  pathos 
of  which  my  voice  was  capable.  Many  of  my  audience 
were  moved  to  tears,  and  I  was  convinced  that  the 
emotion  betrayed  by  Hildebrand  himself  was  not 
alt<^ether  assumed.  When  the  curtain  fell,  I  sank 
into  a  chair  overcome  by  the  pleasant  exhaustion  of 
excitement  and  triumph.  Most  of  the  dramatis 
personie  gathered  around  me,  and  plied  me  with 
compliments  as  fast  as  my  heart  could  desire;  Mr. 
Tyrrell  stood  a  little  aloof,  and  said  nothing.  Whilst 
I  was  receiving  all  this  hpmage,  and  parrying  by 
repartee  such  instances  of  it  as  seemed  a  little  too 
strong,  my  eyes  involuntarily  sought  him;  he  was 
looking  at  me,  and  I  felt  myself  blush,  that  I  should 
have  been  thus  detected  in  watching  him.  I  rose 
with  some  impatience.  "I  believe  we  shall  find 
supper  in  the  saloon,"  said  I,  "  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
confess  that  Undine  has  so  little  that  is  etherial  in 
her  nature,  that  she  is  longmg  for  cohi  chicken.  Do 
let  us  come." 

I  stood  at  the  door  while  my  guests  defiled  past  me 
in  couples ;  Mr.  Tyrrell,  as  in  duty  bound,  oflfering  me 
his  arm.  As  we  followed  the  others,  he  said ;  "  I  am 
going  to  take  a  great  liberty,  and  I  must  ask  you  to 
retain  the  character  of  the  forgiving  Undine  a  few 
minutes  longer.  Will  you  make  me  a  present  of  one 
of  those  flowers  ?  I  am  a  perfect^  school-girl  in  my 
love  of  autographs  and  relics, — and  I  want  a  memcoial 
of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  to-night." 

I  severed  a  lily  from  my  bouquet  very  graciously, 
and  gave  it  to  him,  saying  as  I  dM  so,  "  I  think  this 
the  prettiest  compliment  I  have  yet  received." 

"I  never  pay  compliments,"  was  his  grave  answer, 
as  he  took  the  flower.  "  Thank  you;  you  are  very  kind." 

At  supper  he  sat  between  Lady  Emily  and  myself, 
and  at  first  talked  exclusively  to  Ins  cousin.  Presently, 
however,  he  turned  and  spoke  to  me  in  his  peculiar 
quiet  manner,  half-deferential,  half-familiar,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  "  We  are  arguing,"  said  he, 
"won't  you  help  us?" 

"I  will  help  one  of  you,"  replied  I,  laughing, 
"  when  I  know  the  subject  of  the  argument." 

"Lady  Emily  is  one  of  the  National  Peace  Con- 
gress," he  answered;  "but,  inconsistently  with  the 
practice  of  that  august  body,  she  is  ready  to  make  war 
on  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 
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•'Oh,  if  ^ou  sUte  my  ewe,"  raied  Ladj  Emilj, 
''yon  are  oeriain  to  mik^  me  seem  in  tke  wrong. 
It  is  not  fair.  I'll  tell  yon  what  we  were  dis- 
cussing, Madeline, — this  terrible  duel;  and  Mr. Tyrrell 
defends  it." 

The  "  terrible  duel "  was  an  event  just  then  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  whole  fashionable  world. 
Two  young  offloers,  nearly  connected,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  their  fatal  difference  strongly  attached, 
had  fought  on  some  quarrel,  which,  beginning  in  a 
merdy  political  question,  had  grown  personal  in  the 
viokiice  of  the  argument.  One  fell,  and  the  other 
was  scarcely  restrained  hosm  committing  suicide  in  the 
first  agony  of  Ins  fruitless  remorse.  That  which 
rendered  the  case  peculiarly  distressing  was  the  £act 
that  the  surriTor  had  originally  refused  the  challenge, 
and  only  been  goaded  into  acceptance  of  it  by  taunts 
reflecting  upon  his  courage.  He  was  the  more  to  be 
pitied,  that,  being  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament 
physically,  and  never  having  been  in  action,  nor  had 
any  opportunity  of  proving  lus  mind  to  be  stronger 
than  his  body,  he  must  have  felt  himself  peculiariy 
obnoidous  to  such  suspicions,  and  unable,  except  by  a 
very  high  mental  effort,  to  despise  them. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  asked  I,  addressing  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
"  that  you  defend  duelling  on  principle  ?  I  thought 
trial  by  combat  had  been  abolished  with  other  middle- 
age  absurdities,  and  that  nobody  ever  argued  in  favour 
of  it,  though,  like  many  other  things,  plenty  of  people 
might  be  found  w\iopractm  it." 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  I  do  not  argue  in  favour  of  it. 
I  only  say,  that,  in  Captain  Methven's  case,  I  should 
have  done  as  he  did." 

"  Then  you  deliberately  profbss,"  observed  I,  "  that 
you  would  do  that  which  you  cannot  defend  P  At  any 
rate,  you  are  very  honest." 

He  smiled.  "I  should  consider  the  act  wrong, 
absurd,  useless,  and — ^unavoidable,"  said  he.  "  There 
is  no  extremity,  surely,  to  which  a  man  may  not  be 
driven  in  order  to  preserve  his  name  from  a  stain  im- 
possible to  cleanse.  If  Methven  had  had  any  previous 
opportunity  of  proving  his  courage,  I  shoidd  have 
thought  him  altogether  unpardonable.  As  it  is,  I 
don't  see  what  else  he  could  do." 

The  standard  by  yfhic^  a  woman,  even  if  irreligious, 
tries  thoughts  and  actions,  is  generaUy  higher  and 
purer  than  that  of  a  man  practically  not  inferior  to 
herself ;  for  two  reasons : — first,  because  she  is  brought 
much  less  in  contact  with  the  Actual,  and  therefore 
has  not  the  same  temptations  to  lower  it ;  secondly, 
because,  for  the  most  part,  she  is  less  open-eyed  to 
inconsistencies  of  all  kinds,  and  therefore  feds  not 
the  absolute  need  of  making  rule  and  practice,  in 
some  measure,  accordant  with  eacdi  other.  8he  is 
consequently  prone  to  a  state  of  mind  which  may  be 
called  the  very  reverse  of  masculine;  she  neither 
accommodates  her  rule  to  the  reality,  nor  subdues  the 
reality  to  her  rule,  but  she  unconsciously  keeps  them 
distinct,  so  that  the  one  is  pure,  the  other  full  of  de- 
fects, and  yet  she  is  not  distressed  by  the  discrepancy. 
In  many  cases  she  perhaps  fails  to  discover  it.    Thus, 


I  was  shocked  by  Mr^TyirelTs  pgoclamation  of  his 
own  deliberate  inconsistency;  had  he,  on  the''00ii^ 
trary,  expressed  his  detemunation  never  to  fight  a 
duel,  and  afterwards  fought  one,  I  should  probaUj 
have  forgiven  him  very  easily.  It  is  not  for  this, 
however,  that  I  record  the  conversation.  How  often 
have  the  words  since  recurred  to  my  memory  1  Whj 
did  I  not  sooner  comprehend  the  constraining  principle 
of  all  his  actions, — the  determination  to  do,  not  what- 
ever was  right,  or  wise,  or  even  politic,  hnit  aimply, 
whatever  would  preserve  his  honour  from  the  meieat 
possibility  of  a  sdur,  either  m  his  own  eyes,  or  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Strict,  delicate,  sensitive,— nqr>  in 
a  sense,  if  it  be  not  profanation  to  use  the  word» 
spiritual  was  this  honour  of  his.  He  was  himself 
his  own  severest  judge.  Let  it  appear  that  he  had 
in  any  way  committed  himself,— no  matter  how  inad- 
vertently,-—and  no  sacrifice  appeared  to  him  too 
mighty  to  redeem  the  pledge.    But  I  was  blind  I 

To  return  to  that  memorable  evening.  I  waa  too 
much  occupied  with  my  triumphs  and  my  admirers  to 
notice  the  unusual  demeanour  of  .my  father,  though  I 
have  since  been  told  that  it  was  noticed  by  eveiy  body 
else.  He  was  in  unusually  high  spirits  at  first,  with 
some  appearance  of  excitement,  and  he  drank  five  or 
six  glasses  of  wine  in  succession,— a  very  uncommon 
practice  for  him,  as  he  was  a  man  not  only  of  tempe- 
rate but  of  abstemious  habits.  As  the  supper  foo- 
ceeded,  he  became  apparently  very  tired,  and*  unable 
to  fulfil  the  ordinary  conversational  duties  of  a  boat* 
During  the  kst  half-hour,  he  seemed  in  a  state  of 
absolute  exhaustion,  exerting  himself  to  answer  suoli 
remarks  as  were  addressed  to  him  with  a  smile  of 
forced  courtesy,  but  with  a  degree  of  effort  so  manifest, 
that  it  was  painful  to  witness  it.  He  roused  himself 
again  to  pay  the  parting  compliments  to  his  guests^ 
and  stood  bowing  and  making  adieux,  as  each  party 
took  their  leave,  with  a  mechanical  sort  of  regularity, 
and  wandering  eyes,  which  seemed  to  betoken  that  hia 
thoughts  were  very  far  off.  When  the  last  was  gone, 
he  stood  still  a  moment,  pressing  his  handa  upon  hia 
eyes,  and  then  rapidly  approached  the  sofa  onwhidi  I 
was  half-reclining,  contemplating  with  languid  satis- 
faction the  becoming  effect  of  my  white  draperies  and 
lily  coronet  as  displayed  by  a  large  minor  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room. 

"  Well,  papa,"  said  I,  lifting  my  eyes  to  his  as  he 
drew  near,  "  have  you  no  compliments  to  pay  me  P"^ 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly  in  silence,  and  with  an 
expression  of  gloom  so  prc^ound,  that  I  involuntarily 
started  upright,  and  asked,  *'  What  is  the  matter  P"«* 
not,  I  confess,  with  any  very  grievous  flutterings  of 
heart,  for  one  who  loves  nothing  cannot  possibly  have 
many  subjects  of  fear. 

He  replied  with  his  wonted  cold  brevity  of  maimer, 
which  acquired  repulsive  harshness  under  the  dreum- 
stances,  "  Madeline,  you  are  a  woman  now,  and  a 
sensible  one.  loweyoumyoonfidence.  I  am  ruined." 

I  sprang  up,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm,  looking 
wildly  and  eagerly  into  his  face,  ahnost  expecting  to 
discover  symptoms  of  insanity.    He  met  the  look 
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[vitkiiit  flmcliiiig,  «nd  umply  niterated  the  words, 

1*1  un  ndned."    Then  releasing  himself  from  my 

» tnd  sitting  down  on  the  Bofa»  he  made  me  sit 

i  him,  and  proceeded,  with  the  same  immovable 

,  to  explain  the  details  of  the  ease.    These 

uimpQctaat,  neither  am  I  sofficientlj  oonversant 

I  to  Tocord  them  accurately.    The  result 

It  waa  ruin,  dire,  total,  imminent !    My 

ODoU  scarody  stretch  to  the  oomprehension  oif 

H^fintherwent  on  to  s«y,  that  there  was  one 

of  esoape  which  it  was  impossible  to  render 

t  to  me  by  reason  of  the  technicalities  which 

■folfed.    One  tiling  was  necessary,  however,— 

liQney ;  and  this  he  took  immense  pains  to 

i  conprdmid- .  The  secret  roust  be  kept  for 

and  we  must  live  as  usual,  incur  our 

f  expenses,  and  take  care  to  let  no  one  suspect 

how  fiail  a  tenure  o«ar  prosperity-— nay,  our  very 

I  of  fflriatenoe,  was  hanging.    At  this  point,  my 

:  in  oontaot  with  almost  the  only  twy  strong 

of  right  which  existed  in  my  mind— love  of 

I  had  a  aovereign  contempt  for  every  species 

^  whether  acted  or  expressed ;  it  was  not , 

r  JapoMibh  to  met,  but  loathsome.   I  answered  on 

iapelie  of  the  moment,  '*  Papa,  you  must  send 

I  awi^.    I  e^MMoi  help  yon  in  this." 

\  He  half  smiled ;  and  I  have  smce  felt  quite  sure  that 

)widM  aad  intended  to  make  me  say  this ;  indeed, 

I  ffideot  at  the  moment  that  his  plans  had  been 

1  with  a  view  to  such  a  determination  on  my 

He  immediately  proposed  to  me  to  go  and  stay 

\  lelatioDS  of  can  who  eyer  since  I  grew  up 

I  impkriDg  a  visit  from  me  without  success. 

iBuSty  mninated  of  an  elderly  bachelor  brother, 

aister^,  likewise  of  sober  maturity. 

Bamm,  and  they  resided  in  a  laige 

py-fcihrnned  country  mansioo,  ia  dignified 

I  or  prim  periodical  society,  which  it  gave  me 

ODJiy  to  think  of.   Mr.  Banron  was  my 

,  eod  he  was  likewise  possessed  of  immense 

9oikak  I  auppoae  my  father  thought  it  no  bad 

I  to  endeavonr  to  seeure  his  aibctions  for  me, 

^^en  other  proepeets  seemed  so  hunentably 

\  BO  help  for  it,  and  I  reluctantly 

I  kk  half  stmmed,  sure  that  some  great 

I  hed  belalkn  me,  yet  by  no  means  alive  to  its 

far  I  was  in  fust  too  ignorant  of  reality  to 

lit  Ihad  not,  as  yet»  an  idea  of  how  much  of 

;  of  Ills  was  derived  solely  from  the  po»- 

lilweetth.  I  Cmeied  that  I  should  command  as 

I  aa  I  had  hitherto  commanded,  with  the 

I  of  feeliBg  sure  that  I  owed  it 

only;   and  as  I  had  never 

i  it  was  to  want  luxury  and  attendance,  so 

t  the  pain  ai^  discomfort  <^  the 

nercr  came  aoroaa  my  thoughts.    A 

I  of  a  oottage,  such  as  stands  often  on 

i  of  the  stage  and  is  dwelt  hi  by  the 

,  and  of  myself  moving  about 

J  more  handsome  than  ever  m  my  simple 

I  gnfMOj  boaied  in  what  I  called  to  myself 


'*  household  toib "  without  ever  for  one  moment 
defining  what  such  household  toils  might  be,  flitted  not 
unpleasantly  across  my  mind,  and  was  my  only 
embodiment  of  the  idea  of  "  utter  ruin.''  In  the  mean 
while,  my  maid  packed  up  for  me  a  wardrobe  that  might 
have  suited  a  duchess,  and,  after  receiving  from  my 
father  a  kiss  which  had  less  of  cohiness  than  any 
which  I  ever  remembered  to  have  received  before,  I 
took  my  pUce  in  the  train,  and  started  for . 

I  arrived  at  my  destination  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  was  handed  from  the  Ofrriage  by 
my  godfather,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  I  was  a  ohOd. 
He  was  a  somewhat  stiff  and  heavy  looking  personage, 
some  forty  years  old,  whose  hearty  welcome  waa  the 
most  chilling  that  can  be  conceived.  He  took  hold  of 
my  hand,— for  he  did  not  shake  it, — said  abruptly,  and 
as  if  the  words  were  produced  by  machinery,  '*I  am  glad 
to  see  you  at  Stanbuiy  House,"  and  then,  giving  rae 
his  arm,  conducted  me  into  the  hall  in  silence.  His 
sisters  were  not  at  home,  but  would  return  to  dinner; 
and  he  suggested  that  I  should  take  a  stroll  in  the 
grounds  with  him  to  wile  away  the  time.  Glad  to  do 
oi^hing,  I  readily  acquiesced,  and  we  sauntered  forth 
together.  We  walked  for  half  an  hour,  and  only  one 
observation  did  he  make  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
walk,  except  those  that  I  wrenched  from  him  by 
desperate  questioning.  This  one  was  elicited  by  my 
stopping  to  admire  a  fine  aspen-tree.  "  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  noticed  it,"  said  Mr.  Barron,  •'  but 
the  branches  of  this  aspen  have  rather  an  elm-like 
form  of  growth,  and,  in  the  sweep  before  the  house, 
on  the  left-hand  side,  there  is  an  elm  which  grows 
exactly  in  the  form  of  an  aspen."  "How  very 
singular  1 "  responded  I,  though  I  neither  discerned 
the  one  Isct  nor  believed  the  other. 

There  was  no  improvement  when  the  sisters  came 
in.  They  were  hard-featured,  angular  women,  with 
harsh  dull  voices,  and  manners  that  were  stiff,  but 
scarcely  polished  enough  to  be  called  formal.  They 
never  spoke  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
then  said  as  little  as  they  could.  As  for  small  talk, 
only  a  frantic  person  could  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing  in  their  presence.  Occasionally  each  contradicted 
the  other,  and  sometimes  both  at  once  briefly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Barron;  and  these  were  the  liveliest 
moments  of  the  day.  They  never  argued, — tiiey  could 
not  have  said  consecutive  words  enough  for  an  argu- 
ment; they  might  rather  be  said  to  deal  in  fragmentary 
and  detached  cavils.  When  we  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  after  dinner,  they  both  sat  down  bolt  upright 
upon  the  sofa  and  steadily  stared  at  me.  I  found  I 
could  not  bear  it,  and  many  and  furious  were  the  efforts 
which  I  made  at  conversation.  Whatever  I  said  Miss 
Barron  doubted,  and  Miss  Eliza  Barron  immediately 
diffsred  from  her  sister,  and  did  not  agree  with  me. 
One  specimen  I  may  give:  /  (hopelessly),  •*  I  have  had 
a  lovely  day  for  my  journey." 

Miss  Barron  (sternly).  "'Do  you  call  it  hvefy?  I 
found  it  very  chilly."  Miss  Siiga  Barron  (very  quickly) , 
"Oh!  no,  not  ckilfy,  PriscilU;  the  thermometer 
was  above  temperate.    But  certainly  it  could  scarcely 
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beoaUeda/tfoe/jrday;  for  tliere  were  two  showers,  and 
the  doucb  were  veiy  thick  in  the  wcat." 

Mm  Barron  (gloomilj).  "I  don't  think  there  were 
two  showers." 

Miu  Eliza  {tewAxAAj).  <<  I  counted  them." 

iffw  ^tfmwi  (inexorably).  "SodidL" 

(A  long  silence.) 

"  What  a  yenerable-looking  old  house  this  is  1  I 
quite  admire  it.  I  do  love  ererything  that  is  old- 
fashioned  and  quaint;  these  ooudies,  now,  and  those 
tall,  narrow  mirrors  are  quite  pleasant  to  my  ^es ; 
only  one  fancies  everybody  ought  to  wear  hoops  and 
powder  here." 

Miu  Bafr(m.'^'"rhe  house  may  look  Tcnerable,  but 
it  isn't  a  hundred  years  old ;  uid  we  furnished  the 
drawing-room  last  summer." 

Mis9  Mixa, — "Last  jrjMiff^,  Prisoilla.  Yes,  certainly, 
I  shouldn't  have  supposed  anybody  would  have  ad- 
mired this  furniture  for  its  antiquity." 

Mm  Barrcm,^"  I  call  June  summer." 

Mm  BUsa,^^"  So  do  /;  but  this  room  was  furnished 
in  May." 

Another  long  silence.  I  ga?e  it  up,  and  determined 
to  wait  patiently  for  one  of  my  hostesses  to  speak.  I 
did  wait  a  fall  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  both 
the  sisters  continued  to  sit  bolt  upright  and  stare  at  me. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  Miss  Eliza  volunteered 
an  observation. 

"Did  you  notice  a  very  curious  thing  in  the 
grounds?"  said  she:  "we  have  an  elm-tree  which 
grows  just  like  an  aspen,  and  an  aspen  whioh  is  shaped 
exactly  like  an  elm." 

« Miss  Banon  remarked  that  the  aspen  was  cer- 
tainly very  like  an  elm,  but  she  never  could  see  that 
the  elm  had  the  smallest  resemblance  to  an  aspen. 
Miss  Eliza  said  that  was  particularly  strange.  She 
would  not  have  been  surprised  if  her  sister  had  not 
seen  the  likeness  in  the  aspen ;  but  the  elm  was  really 
so  extraordinarily  like,  that  she  could  not  understand 
how  anybody  could  fail  to  perceive  it.  Here  the 
conversation  dropped,  and  scarcely  anything  more  was 
said,  till  we  exchanged  our  frigid  "  Qood-nights,"  and 
departed  to  rest. 

I  believe  these  were  both  very  good  women ;  they 
were  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and  intended 
to  be  very  kind  to  me.  They  were  charitable  to 
the  poor,  and  regular  in  the  performance  of  their 
religious  duties*  They  would  have  nursed  each  other 
in  iUness  with  devotion,  though  assuredly  not  with 
tenderness,  and  I  do  believe  that  if  either  had  died, 
the  survivor  would  have  found  it  possible  to  look 
graver  and  say  less  than  before.  But,  to  live  with 
them!  I  would  rather  live  with  three  students  of 
the  French  horn,  and  a  singing  master ! 

My  delight  may  be  imagined,  when,  after  a  fort- 
night's endurance  of  this  slow  starvation,  just  as  I 
was  feeling  that  every  spark  of  life,  energy,  and 
warmth  was  altogether  extingiiished  within  me,  they 
gave  a  dinner-party,  and  among  the  first  detachment 
of  guests  who  entered,  I  recognised  Mr.  l^yrrelL 


laebiefos. 


A  PEEP  INTO  MACAULEf  S  HISTORY.^ 
The  PABAON^TflE  Squibb — State  of  Lokimk 

StBBETS  and  COITNTBT  RX}ADS. 

WiniUnley  Hall,  Manh  1M9. 

My  dbab  Louisa,— You  tell  me  that  in  spite  of 
your  bookclub  and  a  circulating  library  dght  miles 
off,  no  volume  of  Macauley's  History  has  yet  reached 
your  secluded  parsonage,  and  that  the  passages  selected 
from  it  by  the  Times,  have  only  made  you  more 
anxious  to  obtain  at  least  a  larger  foretaste  of  a 
pleasure  to  which  half  the  readers  in  our  land  are  still 
looking  forward  with  eagerness.  I  have  been  studying 
this  most  amusing  work  in  a  place  to  which  it  seemed 
peculiarly  suited— a  country  house  in  the  heart  of 
England,  belonging  to  a  true  old  English  family.  My 
venerable  host  is  so  much  engaged  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day  with  the  multifarious  business  that 
falls  in  a  retired  district  upon  a  country  magistrate 
and  a  large  landed  proprietor,  that  I  am  left  a  good 
deal  to  my  own  resources ;  and  very  delightful  ones  I 
find,  both  within  doors  and  without.  The  library  was 
partly  collected  by  the  Mrs.  Winstanley,  who  built  the 
house  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary ;  their  full-length  portraits  adorn  the  oitrance 
hall,  one  at  each  end,  in  court  costume^  over  the 
high  carved  mantel-pieces,  beneath  which  are  blazing 
such  good  wood  fires  now ;  and  I  can  trace  the  staunch 
Protestant  spirit  which  established  their  throne,  in  the 
volumes  which  were  then  considered  essential  to  an 
orthodox  library ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  there  are 
rare  and  fine  editions  of  the  writers  of  Greece  and 
Eome,  our  own  elder  poets,  and  a  great  number  of 
Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  works  of  biography, 
poetry,  and  romance.  The  house  itself  is  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  ornamented  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  alto-relievos,  and  niches  containing 
statues,  of  which  the  chiselling  is  as  sharp  as  it  could 
have  been  twenty  years  after  the  hard  grey  stone  was 
first  dug  from  the  neighbouring  quarry ;  the  taste  of 
the  French  court,  however,  still  reigns  within,  in  the 
delicately  carved  architraves,  the  painted  panels,  and 
the  inlaid  floors  of  all  the  principal  apartments.  Here 
is  no  imitation  of  the  style  of  Louis  Quatorze ;  but  in 
these  veritable  cabinets  lay  those  very  fans  redolent 
with  Lidian  odours,  which  the  ladies  of  the  fiunilj 
(whose  eyes  gaze  so  quietly  upon  me  while  I  write)  used 
to  carry  when  their  trains  swept  these  broad  oak 
staircases,  or  were  carefully  drawn  through  thdr 
pocket-holes  as  they  gathered  those  roses  and  car- 
nations for  their  breast-knots  in  yonder  trim  parterre. 
They  must  have  been  a  stiff-backed  generation,  for 
not  a  single  comfortable  lounging  chair  had  they ;  veiy 
tall  and  very  slender  were  the  legs  of  every  article  oif 
furniture  pertaining  to  them,  from  the  beds  hung  with 
needlework  or  cosUier  chintz,  and  lined  with  ^Ik,  to 
the  narrow  settees  in  the  windows,  and  the  card  tables^ 

(1)  This  paper,  although  not  strictly  a  reritw,  appears  to  th« 
Editor  no  leMtoitad  lior  insertkm  in  this  plact. 
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I  beooth  Thich  huge  Chinese  jars  still  exhale  whole 
]  ssmaaB  of  porfame.  Toa  may  easily  imagine  tliat 
kfio^  from  mj  childhood  known  these  pictures  rather 
Mtlioseof  friends  than  of  people  long  dead,  I  have 
l«a  in  the  habit  of  conjuring  up  their  living  forms  in 
the  rooms  thej  used  to  sit  in,  at  the  table  oyer  which 
titejpRsided,  and  under  the  stately  trees  which  are 
Kw  kadiBg  under  the  weight  of  years,  but  which 
VCR  siplhigs  in  their  youth .  There  are  gentlemen  of 
tkloog  lobe,  with  flowing  wigs  and  an  itoidance  of 
enbrie,  aad  rolls  of  papers  in  their  hands ;  squires 
iiemlioidered  brown  and  paoe-c(doured  coats;  a  duke 
wijostjkd  them  "  belored  cousins,"  in  a  white  one, 
fitb  i  star  opon  his  breast ;  and  many  family  friends 
kttkiiig  remarkably  like  themselves ;  but  not  a  sin^e 
dergpan.  Hie  elder  sons  had  studied  the  law,  the 
jooger  ones  were  in  the  army  and  navy,  or  had  sought 
to  iojiioTe  their  fortunes  in  f<M«ign  lands ;  and  yet 
ie  fiae  old  church,  paved  even  in  those  days  with  the 
teDh^tones  of  their  race,  might  well,  I  thought,  have 
itzacted  some  one  or  oilier  from  the  busier  vralks  of 
ife,  to  serve  God  ai  its  altar.  As  this  provision  for 
jwagerioiis  had  never  been  thought  of  at  Winstanley 
M,  I  read  vith  curiosity  the  following  account  of 
tk  nral  dergy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
VBttkndaomore: — 

^"n*  pbee  of  the  clergyman  in  society  had  been 
MBpbtdy  changed  by  the  Beformstion.  Before  that 
•>Bt»eeeMaBtiesluMl  formed  the  minority  of  the  House 
If  Ml,  had  in  wealth  and  ^lendour  equalled  and 
■■"'■*»  ovtahone  the  gp^atesi  of -the  temporal  borons, 
M^gaerally  held  the  highest  civil  offices  .... 

"Ma  who  vere  averse  to  the  life  of  camps,  and  who 
mat  the  aime  time  desirioos  to  rise  in  the  state, 
•"anily  reedved  the  tonsure.  Among  them  were 
■at  of  all  the  moet  illnstrious  frunilies,  and  near  kins- 
^^^^  the  throne,  Soroope  and  Nevilles,  Bourehiers, 
Mfdib  aad  Poles.  To  the  religious  houses  belonged 
a^^  ^  """'^'''^  domains,  and  all  that  large  portion 
■"•  tithe  which  is  now  in  tiie  hands  of  laymen. 
omk  (he  middle  of  the  rdgn  of  Heny  VIII.,  therefore, 
^hatof  life  bore  so  inviting  an  aspect  to  ambitious 
Maemtoai  natmnes  as  the  priesthood ....  Once  the 
g-'^meethat  a  man  coold  read  raised  a  presumption 
**hewai  in  orders;  but  in  an  age  which  produced 
{^  a^wm  as  William  CeeU  and  Nicholfs  Bacon, 
r  iaeian  and  Thomas  Smith,  Walter  Mildmaj  and 
diWalangham,  there  was  no  reason  for  cidling 
^ydatea  trim  their  dioceses  to  negotiate  treaties, 
wwpiijakad  the  finances,  or  to  administer  justice, 
gf^mtaal  ehaneter  not  only  eeased  to  be  a  qualifi- 
fyferhigk  civil  office,  but  began  to  be  regarded  as 
{*t^ljiiiliuu.  Those  worldly  motives  which  had 
■^^rty  iadaeed  so  many  able,  aspiring,  and  higk-bom 
gtta  to  anme  the  eoclesiastical  habit,  ceased  to 
Ml  5oi  one  parieh  in  two  hundred  then  afforded 
*****aof  fiHaily  considered  as  a  maintenance .... 
^■aiwDy  there  was  no  lack  in  the  Bn^ish  Church  of 
l*Ma  diatrnguiahed  by  abilities  and  learning.  But 
?f**h>  observed  thai  thtte  ministers  were  not  scattered 
*^^rualpo|mlation.  They  were  brought  together 
*^yihees  where  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
g>"ae<aii^  and  where  the  opportunities  of  vigorous 

k**^l  ezflvdae  were  frequent ....  It  was  chiefly 
"^'^aadeigy,  who  were  always  spoken  of  as  a 
g^9F^  ^^  the  &me  of  their  profession  for  learning 
■^■iiamwiattplteld.'* 

■>*«»■«  told  that— 

**%  the  century  which  followed  the  accession 


of  Eliabetbf  scarce  a  single  person  of  noble  descent 
took  orders.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
two  sons  of  peers  were  bishops ;  four  or  five  sons  of  peers 
were  priests,  and  held  valuable  preferment;  but  these 
rare  exceptions  did  not  take  away  the  reproadi  which 
lay  on  the  body.  The  clergy  were  r^parded  on  the 
whole  as  a  plebeian  class.** 

After  describing  the  character  (with  which  you  are 
perhaps  already  fieuniliar)  of  the  resident  chaplain  in 
the  squire's  house,  in  which  ''he  might  not  mdy  per- 
form his  own  professional  functions ;  might  not  only 
be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and  listeners ;  mig^t  not 
only  be  always  ready  in  fine  weather  for  bowls,  and  in 
rainy  weather  for  shovd-board ;  but  might  also  save 
the  expense  of  a  gardener  or  of  a  groom," — Macaulay 
goes  on  with  a  picture  of  the  incumbents  of  rural 
livings,  which,  though  less  degrading  to  the  diaracter 
of  a  clergyman,  is  little  more  inviting  than  the  last. 
Both  reminded  me  of  one  of  my  favourite  books, 
"  Herbert's  Country  Parson."    He  exhorts  the  chap- 

''  Not  to  think  themselves  so  firee  as  many  of  them  do, 
and  because  they  have  different  names  think  their  office 
different.  Doubtless  (says  he)  they  are  parsons  of  the 
families  they  live  in,  and  are  entertained  to  that  end 
either  by  open  or  implicit  covenant.  Before  they  are  in 
orders  they  may  be  received  as  companions  or  disooursera, 
but  after  a  man  is  once  minister,  he  cannot  agree  to  come 
into  any  house  where  he  shall  not  exercise  what  he  is, 
unless  he  forsake  his  plough  and  look  back.  Wherefore 
they  are  not  to  be  over^ubmissive  and  base,  but  to  keep 
up  with  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  house,  and  to  preserve 
a  boldness  with  them  even  to  their  very  face  when 
occasion  calls;  but  seasonably  and  discreetly.  They 
who  do  not  thus,  while  they  remember  their  earthly 
lord,  do  much  forget  their  heavenly ;  th^  wrong  the 
priesthood,  •neglect  their  duty,  and  shall  be  so  fiur  from 
that  which  they  seek  with  their  over  submiasiveness  a^id 
cringings,  that  they  shall  ever  be  despised.*' 

In  his  beautiful!  chapter,  "The  Parson  in  his 
House,"  Herbert  certainly  does  not  contemplate  the 
following  state  of  things  :— 

**  As  children  multiplied  and  grew,  the  household  of 
the  priest  became  more  and  more  beggarly;  holes 
appeared  more  and  more  frequently  in  the  thatch  of  his 
parsonage  and  in  his  single  cassock.  Often  it  was  only 
by  toiling  on  his  glebe,  by  feeding  swine,  and  by  loading 
dung  carts,  that  he  could  obtain  daily  bread ;  nor  did 
his  utmost  exertions  alwavs  prevent  the  bailifb  from 
taking  his  concordance  and  his  ink-stand  in  execution. 
It  was  a  white  day  on  which  he  was  admitted  into  the 
kitchen  of  a  great  house  and  regaled  by  the  servants  with 
cold  meat  and  ale.  His  children  were  brought  up  like 
the  children  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry ;  his  boys 
followed  the  plough,  and  his  girls  went  out  to  service." 

Herbert  would  thus  order  the  household  of  a 
country  priest ; — 

f  )"HiB  children  he  first  makes  Christians  and  then 
Commonwealth*s  men;  the  one  he  owes  to  hia  heavenly 
country  the  other  to  his  earthly ;  having  no  title  to  either 
except  he  do  good  to  both  ....  Yet  in  binding  them 
prentices  (in  case  he  think  fit  to  do  so)  he  takes  care  not 
to  put  them  into  vain  trades,  unbefitting  the  reverence 
of  their  father's  calling,  such  as  are  tav^ns  for  men, 
and  lace-making  for  women ;  because  those  trades  for 
the  most  part  serve  but  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  which  he  is  to  dei^  and  not  augment." 

It  may  be  observed,  that  George  Herbert,  who  was 
of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  and  brother 
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to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry,  vna  mndSi  dtestuided  by 
his  friends  from  entering  the  priesthood:  "  He  did,  at 
his  letom  to  London,"  says  Isaac  Walton,  <'  acquaint 
•  oourt  friend  with  his  resolntioii  to  enter  into 
orders,  who  persuaded  him  to  alter  it,  as  too  mean  an 
employment,  and  too  much  below  his  birth  and  the 
excellent  abilities  and  endowments  of  his  mind.  To 
whom  he  replied,  *It  hath  fbrmeriy  been  judged  that 
the  domestic  servants  of  the  King  of  Heaven  should 
be  of  the  noblest  families  on-  earth.  And  though  the 
iniquity  of  the  late  times  have  made  clergymen  meanly 
valued,  and  the  sacred  name  of  priest  contemptible, 
yet  I  will  labour  to  make  it  honourable,  by  conse- 
crating all  my  learning  and  all  my  poor  abflities  to 
advance  the  glory  of  that  God  who  gave  them ;  know- 
ing that  I  can  never  do  too  mudi  for  him  that  hath 
done  so  much  for  me  as  to  make  me  a  Christian.' " 

I  fear  there  were  no  Herberts  amongst  the  Win- 
stanleys;  but,  doubtless,  there  were  men  who,  like 
the  saintly  Herbert  of  Bemerton,  felt  the  reproach 
oast  upon  their  order,  and  bore  it  bravely  in  their  own 
persons  for  their  Master's  sake.  What  were  the 
families  of  those  lords  of  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
10  treated  P  I  read  the  passage  I  have  extracted  for 
you,  and  then  looked  up  to  the  portrait  of  the  Mistress 
Winstanley  in  whose  time  the  house  was  built  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  Mac- 
auley  mentions  with  honour ;  and  as  I  glanced  from 
her  calm,  thoughtful  brow,  and  clear  grey  eyes,  to  the 
prayer-book  in  her  taper  hand,  and  thought  of  the 
taste  which  had  erected  the  house,  kid  out  the  gardens, 
and  formed  the  library,  I  could  not  in  oonsoienoe  but 
believe,  that  the  chanicter  of  the  esquire  imd  his  lady, 
though  true  of  the  many,  was  untrue  of  a  certain  class 
which  yet  did  not  rank  with  the  nobles  of  the  land — 
that  of  the  more  considerable  proprietors,  to  which  the 
Winstanleys  belonged.    He  tells  us  that— 

"  As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her  daughters, 
their  literary  stores  generally  consisted  of  a  prayerbook 
and  a  receipt-book.  But  in  truth  they  lost  little  by 
living  in  rural  sedosion;  for  even  in  the  highest  ranks, 
and  in  those  situations  which  afforded  the  greatest 
fiMsilities  for  mental  improvement,  the  English  women 
of  that  generation  were  decidedly  worse  educated  than 
ihey  have  been  at  any  other  time  since  the  revival  of 
learning.  At  an  earlier  period  they  had  studied  the 
master-pieces  of  ancient  genius.  In  the  present  day 
they  seldom  study  the  dead  languages,  but  they  are 
fiimillar  with  the  tongue  of  Pascal  and  Moli^re,  with 
the  tongue  of  Dante  and  Tasso,  with  the  tongue  of 
Go9$the  and  Sefail  ler ;  nor  is  there  uiy  purer  or  more  grace- 
ful English  than  that  w)iich  accomplished  women  now 
speak  and  write.  But  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  culture  of  the  female  mind 
seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  If  a 
damsel  had  the  least  smattering  of  literature,  she  wis 
regarded  as  a  prodigy.  Ladies  highly  bom,  highly  bred, 
and  naturally  quick  witted,  were  unable  to  write  a  line 
in  their  mother-tongue  without  solecisms  and  fii^ults  of 
spelling  such  as  a  charity  girl  would  now  be  ashamed  to 
-commit.  The  explanation  may  easily  be  found.  Ex- 
travagant licentiousness,  the  natural  effiset  of  extravagant 
austerity,  was  now  the  mode,  and  lioentiousnees  had 
produced  its  ordinary  effect,— the  moral  and  intellectual 
degradation  of  women.  ....  Of  the  too  celebrated 
women  whose  faces  we  still  admire  on  the  walls  of 
Hampton  Court,  few  indeed  were  in  the  habit  of  reading 


anything  better  than  acrostics,  lampoons,  and  tnosUp 
iions  <^  the  Clelia  and  the  Qiand  Cyms.** 

Was  it,  then,  that  the  countenance  of  the  Mistiws 
Winstanley,  whose  picture  I  have  mentioned,  owed 
its  dignified  sweetness  to  religion  rather  t^ian  to 
literature  r  I  am  inclined  to  think  thai  the  higher 
influence  was  also  ihe  strongest,  and  made  the  other 
profitable  and  pure ;  but  that  such  books  as  we,  in 
our  own  fastidious  day,  find  ddightfnl,  were  within 
her  reach,  is  quite  dear,  from  the  experience  I  have 
had  of  the  t^asures  contained  in  those  worm-eaten 
oaken  bookcases  which  line  the  long  gallery  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  stUl  called  the  old  library. 

I  have  now  given  you  Maeauley's  idea  of  a  lady  in 
the  reign  of  James  II. :  and  I  will  pass  to  his  picture 
of  the  rural  aristocracy,  which,  although  it  tadly 
jars  with  my  notions  of  the  dignity  of  my  ancestors, 
certainly  does  appear  terribly  correct  and  graphic. 

''It  was  very  seldom  that  the  country  gentleman 
caught  g^limpses  of  tlie  great  worid ;  and  what  he  saw  of 
it  tend^  rather  to  conf^ise  than  to  enli^ten  his  under- 
standing. His  opinions  respecting  religion,  government^ 
foreign  countries,  and  former  times,  having  been  derived, 
not  from  study,  from  observation,  or  from  oonversation 
with  enlightened  companions,  but  fVom  such  traditions 
as  were  current  in  his  own  small  circle,  were  the  opinions 
of  a  child.  He  adhered  to  them,  however,  with  the 
obstinacy  whidi  is  generally  found  in  Ignorant  men 
accustomed  to  be  fed  with  flattery.  His  animoaitiei 
were  bitter  and  numerous.  He  hated  Frenchmen  and 
Italians,  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  Papists  and  Presby- 
terians, Independents  and  Baptists,  Quakers  and  Jews. 
Towards  London  and  Londoners  he  Mt  an  avenion 
which  more  than  once  produoed  important  p<^tical 
effects.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  in  tastes  and 
acquirements  below  a  housenkeeper  or  a  still-room  maid 
of  the  present  day.  They  stitched  and  spun,  brewed 
gooseberry  wine,  cured  marigolds,  and  made  the  crust 
for  the  venison  pasty.  From  this  deacriptl<m  it  might 
be  supposed  that  Uie  English  esquire  of  the  seventeenth 
century  did  not  materially  differ  from  a  rustle  miller  or 
alehouse  keeper  of  our  time.  There  are,  however,  aoine 
important  pMrts  of  his  charscter  still  to  be  notod,  wkieh 
will  greatly  modify  this  estimate.  Unlettered  aa  be  wai^ 
and  unpolished,  he  was  still,  in  some  most  important 
points,  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  member  of  a  proud  and 
poweifhl  furistocracy,  and  was  distinguished  bv  many  both 
of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  qualities  which  belong  to  aris- 
tocrats. His  £unily  pride  was  beyond  that  of  a  Talbot 
or  a  Howard.  He  knew  the  genealogies  and  eoats-e^ 
arms  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  could  tell  which  of  them 
had  asBumed  supporters  without  any  right,  and  which  of 
them  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  gteat-grandsons 
of  aldermen.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and,  as  snoh,  ad- 
ministered gratuitously  to  those  who  dwelt  around  him 
a  rude,  patriarchal  Justiee,  which,  in  spite  of  innumef»- 
ble  blunders,  and  of  occasional  acts  of  tyranny,  was  yet 
better  than  no  Justiee  at  all.  He  was  an  offieer  of  the 
trainbands ;  and  his  military  dignity,  though  it  might 
move  the  mirth  of  gallants  who  had  served  a  campaign 
in  Flanders,  raised  his  character  in  his  own  eyes,  and  In 
the  eyes  of  his  neighbours.  Nor  indeed  was  his  soldier- 
ship justly  a  subject  of  derision.  In  eveiy  county  there 
were  elderij  gentlemen  who  had  seen  service  which  was 
no  child's  play.  One  had  been  knighted  by  (%arlea  L 
after  the  battle  of  Edge-hill ;  another  still  wofe  a  patch 
over  the  scar  he  had  received  at  Nasebv ;  a  third  had 
defended  his  old  house  till  Fairfax  had  blown  in  the 
door  with  a  petard.  The  presence  of  these  old  cavaliers, 
with  their  old  swords  and  holsters,  and  with  their  old 
stories  about  Qoring  and  Lunsfonl,  gave  to  the  musters 
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Ill 


Id  militiA  an  earnest  and  warlike  aepeot,  ▼hich  would 
vtbenrise  bate  been  wanting.  Even  thoae  oonntiy-gen- 
tJaaen  i^o  were  too  yoang  to  hare  themselves  ex- 
^  dHted  blows  with  tbe  cniiassieiB  of  the  parliament, 
*^'  nxn  difldbood  been  snrroonded  by  the  tnMMS  of 
motm  war,  and  M  with  stories  of  the  martial  exploits 
if  their  £iUhers  and  uncles.  Thus  the  character  of  the 
b|^  esquire  of  tbe  seventeenth  oentuiy  was  com- 
lemded  of  two  elements  which  we  are  not  accustomed 
i»  find  anitad.  His  ignonmee  and  nnconthness,  his  low 
teles  and  gross  pbrasesy  would,  in  our  time,  be  con- 
Mend  as  indicating  a  nature  and  a  breeding  thoronghl  j 
stebisB.  Yet  he  was  essentially  a  patrician,  and  had  in 
lai^  measure  both  tbe  rirtues  and  the  vices  which 
Isuiifa  aBKmg  men  set  from  their  birth  in  high  place, 
lad  aeciiomed  to  authority,  to  observance,  and  to  self- 
ic^eel  It  is  not  easy  for  a  genenition  which  is  accus- 
iwiii  to  find  chivalrous  sentiments  only  in  company 
«Hk  liberal  studies  and  poUshed  manneis,  to  image  to 
talf  a  man  with  the  deportment,  the  vocabulary,  and 
the  aeeent»  of  a  carter,  yet  punctilious  on  matters  of 
prceedsnee  and  gmealogy,  and  ready  to  risk  his  life 
mhtr  than  see  a  sti^  cast  on  the  honour  of  his  house. 
It  is  only,  however,  by  tbus  Joining  together  things 
flftlott  or  never  foiand  together  in  our  experience,  that 
we  can  feim  a  just  idea  of  that  rustic  aristocracy  which 
— ilitalLMl  the  main  strength  of  the  armies  of  Charles  I. 
mi  wUdi  long  supported  with  strange  fidelity  the 
lilctcsts  of  his  descendants." 

Tbe  chief  cause  which  led  to  tbe  long  continuance 
rf  the  peculiarities  of  each  separate  element  of 
ln|liih  society  may  be  found  in  the  difficulties  of 
teTfliiag,  or  even  moving  a  short  distance  from  the 
faofly  "■""^w^  London  itself,  one  would  tlunk> 
■■t  ha;re  been  a  far  less  agreeable  residence  from 
to  look  abroad,  than  several  of  the  provincial 


*We  aWald  greatly  err  if  we  weie  to  suppose  that 
IB|^  flCtke  streets  and  squares  then  bore  the  same  aspect 
•aa present.  The  great  majorityof  the  houses  indeed,have 
Ams  that  time  b^n  wholly  or  in  great  part  rebuilt  If 
fts  wamX  fhahionable  parts  of  the  capital  could  be  placed 
Irftai  WBfWmtk  aa  theyUien  w«re,  we  should  bedisgusted 
^  Ikib^  squalid  appearance,  and  poisoned  bv  their 
MaaMe  atmaapbfim     In  Covent  Garden,  a  filthy  and 

Sattribet  was  held  close  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
Fkwit  women  screamed,  carters  fough^  cabbage 
mad  rotten  apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the 
of  the  Countess  of  Berkshire  and  of  the 
«f  Dorhaaa.  The  centre  of  Lincoln's-inn-fields 
■pace,  where  the  rabble  congregated  every 
witi&A  a  few  yards  of  Cardi^m  House  and 
Hoaae,  to  hear  mountebanks  hanmgne,  to 
■aiMn  ianiT,  and  to  set  dogs  at  oxen.  Rubbish  was 
Aitlner«7  pari  of  the  area.    Horses  were  exercised 

^Tke  bass^n  were  as  noiinr  and  importunate  as 
IB— a  gorecned  eiUes  of  the  Continent  When 
Ajl  mmimg  dosed  in,  till  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
CMb  IL,  tiM  stieeiB  were  left  in  profound  darkness : 
■fffa  l^i^iiiiM  projector,  named  Edward  Fleming, 
SBlmi  latteia  patent  conv^ing  to  him  for  a  term  of 
-iva  right  of  lighting  up  London.  He 
a  oMiAeiate  consideration  to  place  a  light 
teaik  door  on  moonless  nights^  from 
to  Lady-day,  and  from  six  to  twelve  of  the 
_  ja  wha  Mw  see  the  capital  all  the  year  round 
t9  dawn  Uaaing  with  a  splendour  compared 
Ifca  flloadnatiotts  for  La  Hogue  and  Blen- 
locktd  pals^  may  perhaps  smile  to 


which  glimmered  roebly  bcdTore 
In  M^  cbring  a  small  part  of  one  night  in 

itaa  ftgr  tbe  highways  that  both  travellers  and 


ffoods  genendly  passed  from  plaoe  to  place.  And  those 
highways  appear  to  have  been  far  worse  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  degree  of  wealth  and 
civilisation  which  the  nation  had  even  then  attained. 
On  the  best  lines  of  communication  the  ruts  were  deep, 
the  descents  precipitousi  and  the  way  often  saeh  as  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  distinguish,  in  the  dusk,  from 
the  uninclosed  heath  and  fen  which  lav  on  both  sides. 
Ralph  Thoresby,  the  antiauary,  was  in  danger  of  losing 
his  way  on  the  great  north  rotA,  between  Bamby  Moor 
and  Tuxford,  and  actually  lost  it  between  Doncaster  uid 
York.  Pepys  and  his  wife,  travelling  in  their  own  coach, 
lost  their  way  between  Newbury  and  Reading.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  tour,  they  lost  their  way  near 
Salisbury,  and  were  in  danger  of  having  to  pass  the 
night  on  the  plain.  It  was  only  in  fine  weather  that 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  road  was  available  for  wheded 
vehicles.  Oflen  the  mud  lay  deep  on  Uie  right  and  on 
the  left ;  and  only  a  narrow  track  of  firm  ground  rose 
above  the  quagmire.  At  such  times,  obstructions  and 
quarrels  were  frequent^  and  the  path  was  sometimes 
blocked  up  during:  a  long  time  by  carriers^  neither  of 
whom  would  break  tbe  way.  It  happened  almost  every 
day,  that  coaches  stuck  fast,  until  a  team  of  cattle  could 
be  procured  from  some  neighbouring  Ikrm,  to  Uig  them 
out  of  the  slough.  But  in  bad  seasons  the  traveller  had 
to  encounter  inconveniences  still  more  serious.  Thoresby. 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  between  Leeds  and 
the  capital,  has  recorded  in  bis  duur  such  a  series  of 
perils  and  disasters  as  might  suffice  for  a  journey  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  or  to  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  On  one 
occasion  he  learned  that  the  floods  were  out  between 
Ware  and  London,  that  passengers  had  to  swim  for  their 
lives,  and  that  a  higgler  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to 
cross.  In  consequence  of  these  tidings  he  turned 
out  of  the  high  road,  and  was  conducted  across  some 
meadows  where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  ride  to  the 
saddle  skirts  in  water.  In  the  course  of  another  journey 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  swept  away  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Trent.  He  was  afterwfurds  detained  at  Stamford 
four  days  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  then 
venturcMl  to  proceed  only  because  fourteen  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  where  going  up  in  a  body 
to  parliament  with  guides  and  numerous  attendants,  took 
him  into  their  company.  The  great  route  through  Wales 
to  Holyhead  was  in  such  a  state,  that  in  1685,  a  viceory 
on  his  road  to  Ireland  was  five  hours  in  travelling 
fourteen  miles,  from  St  Asaph  to  Conway.  Between 
Conway  and  Beaumaris,  he  was  forced  to  walk  great 
part  of  the  wav,  and  his  lady  was  carried  in  a  litter,  fiis 
coach  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  help  of  many 
hands,  brought  after  him  entire.  In  general,  carriages 
were  taken  to  pieces  at  Conway,  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  stout  Welch  peasants  to  the  lienai 
Straits 

"  Public  carriages  had  recently  been  much  improved. 
During  the  yeare  which  immediately  followed  the  Res* 
toration  a  diligence  ran  between  London  and  Oxford  in 
two  days.  The  passengers  slept  at  Beaconsfield.  At 
leu^h,  in  the  spring  of  1669,  a  great  and  daring  inno- 
vation was  attenipted.  It  was  announced  that  a  vehicle, 
described  as  the  Flying  Coach,  would  perform  the  whole 
journey  between  sunrise  and  sunset  This  spirited 
undertaking  was  solemnly  considered  and  sanctioned  hj 
the  Heads  of  the  University,  and  i^pears  to  have  ex- 
cited the  same  sort  of  interest  which  is  excited  in  our 
own  time  by  the  opening  of  a  new  railrmd.  The  Vice 
Chancellor,  by  a  notice  whidi  was  affixed  in  all  publie 
places,  prescribed  the  hoar  and  place  of  departure. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  was  complete.  At  six 
in  the  morning  the  carriage  began  to  move  from 
before  the  the  ancient  front  of  All  Souls*  CoU^jfe,  and 
at  seven  in  the  evening  the  adventurous  gentlemen  who 
had  run  the  first  risk  were  safely  deposited  at  their  inn 
in  London." 

Much  has  doubtlesa  been  gained  m  eveiy  way  since 
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the  times  which  are  here  described.  There  is  no 
greater  folly  than  in  our  days  to  lament  over  the  loss 
of  what  we  imagine  the  greater  picturesqucness  of 
those  which  are  gone;  but  although  while  reading 
Maoanley's  History  we  are  oontinutdly  struck  by  his 
observation  that  England  has  become  wiser,  gentler, 
and  more  humane,  in  proportion  to  her  advancing 
greatness,  we  cannot  forget  that  in  the  fevered  strife 
for  intellectual  advancement,  for  wealth,  and  for  im- 
provements in  science,  we  have  lost  the  repose  of 
spirit  in  which  so  many  noble  works  of  our  fathers 
were  carried  on  to  perfection.  That  is  our  real  loss ; 
every  day  fresh  plans  of  useful  and  noble  exertion 
are  started,  and  many  are  put  into  practice ;  few  are 
brought  out  into  Mi  development.  Poetic  visions 
flit  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  find  expression  in 
fugitive  verses ;  there  is  no  time  for  such  works  as 
those  of  our  elder  bards.  The  sands  in  the  hour-glass 
seem  ever  running  faster  and  faster  as  many  run  to 
and  fro  and  knowledge  is  increased ;  but  we  are  often 
reminded  of  the  inscription  mentioned  by  Lord  Byron 
on  the  tombstone  of  one  who  sleeps  at  Home, — Im- 
flora  pace. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  chiBuraoteristics  of  Macauley's 
delightful  book  that  it  substitutes  real  objects  for 
time-dimmed  pictures,  which,  like  "restored  portraits," 
have  acquired  a  false  gloss  in  modem  hands,  beneath 
which  the  original  features  and  expression  are  in  great 
measure  lost.  On  no  era  of  our  history  have  imagi- 
nation and  party-feeling  been  more  busy  in  altering 
the  lines  of  truth  than  that  of  the  Great  Revolution. 
And  now,  dear  Louisa,  this  long  letter  must  dose, 
Erom  your  lovbg  friend, 
K  i  Judith  Dahek. 


A  BOOK  FOR  A  CORNER.' 
Some  persons  are  gifted  with  a  curious  felicity  of 
nature,  in  virtue  of  which,  they  are  always  in  season, 
and  always  in  place.  Sometimes,  too,  one  of  these 
happily  constituted  mortals  takes  to  literature,  and 
imparts  his  own  character  to  his  books.  Such  a  man, 
to  seek  no  farther,  may  be  found  in  Leigh  Hunt ;  and 
such  as  he  is,  so  are  lus  books.  To  meet  with  him  or 
them,  any  where  or  any  when,  would  be  pleasant. 
If  we  were  addicted  to  metaphysical  speculation,  we 
should  find  this  a  fit  occasion  for  classing  and  an- 
alysing the  spiritual  faculties  which  must  co-exist  in 
order  to  produce  such  men  and  such  books.  But 
what  says  Voltaire  P— "  Quand  eelni  qui  parte  ne 
i'eniende  plus,  ei  eelui  qui  Seoule  ne  Penlende  pas,  voild 
la  m^tc^hysiqne*'  As  we  are  incapable  of  proving 
that  Voltaire's  witticism  is  a  mere  witticism,  (although 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  remind  our  readers 
of  it  lest  they  be  inclined  to  smile  at  aU  metaphysical 
philosophers,  from  Thales  and  Plato,  down  to  Kant  and 
Hegel,)  we  are  willing  to  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  to  admit  that,  in  regard  to  the  analysis  of  such 
minds  as  that  of  the  present  author,  we 


(I)  "A  Book  for  a  Corner;  or,  SelocUont  in  Protoand  Verse.**  By 
Leigh  Hunt.  %  rols.  square  llmo.  Chaprosb  and  Hall. 


"  Contented  to  ei\Joy 
The  things  which  others  understand.** 

And  although  we  have  no  doubt  Leigh  Hunt 
would  be  delightful  any  where, — ^in  town  or  country, 
in  a  palaoe  or  in  a  hovel,  in  summer  or  winter,  bj 
night  or  by  day,  before  dinner  or  after  dinner,  yet  do 
we  believe  the  title  of  the  book  before  us  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  best  localities  for  enjoying  his 
society.  A  comer  gives  the  idea  of  quiet,  comfort, 
and  sequestration.  An  arbour,  in  the  comer  of  a 
garden — the  comer  of  an  old  boat  on  the  beach,  or  of 
a  new  one  on  a  calm  lake — the  cosy  fire-side  corner 
in  a  small  room— the  cushioned  corner  of  a  projecting 
mullioned  window  in  a  larger  one — ^the  shady  bank  at 
the  edge  of  the  thick  green-wood,— these,  and  all  other 
places  that  are  full  of  a  smiling,  not  a  solemn  silence, 
are  suited  to  the  perusal  of  these  two  volumes. 

They  consist  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse  from 
well-known  and  little  known  authors,  w^  of  the 
highest  classes;  with  comments  in  the  way  of  ex* 
planation  and  criticism,  and  anInlroduction,by  Leigh 
Hunt.  Each  extract  is  valuable  for  its  beauty,  or  its 
curiosity;  and  loses  nothing  of  its  intrinsic  merit  bj 
the  manner  in  which  the  editor  presents*  it  to  the 
reader's  notice.  The  first  extract  relates  to  the 
cradle  (Catherine  Talbot's  Letter  to  a  New-bom 
Child),  the  last  to  the  grave  (Gray's  M^y).  A  calm 
enjoyment  and  a  smiling  thoughtfulness  pervade  the 
serious  passages  which  Leigh  Hunt  himself  has  con- 
tributed to  these  volumes,— the  lighter,  critical  por- 
tions are  graceful,  clever,  and  full  of  that  buoyant 
sparkling  vivacity  peculiar  to  him. 

The  introduction  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  in  which 
all  his  good  qualities  of  thought  and  style  come  forth. 
No  one  expects  from  a  vine  to  gather  pumpkins,  or 
from  Leigh  Hunt  un  ouvrage  a  longue  ialeine;  but 
from  both  we  may  gather  clusters  of  bloom-covered, 
small  fruit,  rich  in  perfume,  and  sweet  and  refreshing 
in  taste.  This  book  hangs  together  like  a  bunch 
of  the  finest  hot-house  grapes;  but  we  may  ccm- 
trive  to  pick  out  one,  here  and  there,  to  lay  before  the 
reader.  Take  first  his  reasons  for  not  inserting  in 
these  volumes  extracts  from  the  highest  authors. 

^  "  They  were  suggested  by  a  wish  we  had  long  felt  to 
get  up  a  book  for  our  ppvate  enjoyment,  and  of  a  veiy 
particular  and  unambitious  nature.  It  wis  to  have 
consisted  of  &vourite  passages,  not  out  of  the  authors 
we  most  admired,  but  those  whom  we  most  loved ;  and  it 
was  to  have  oommenoed  with  Shenstone's  "Schocdmis- 
treaa^"  and  ended  with  Qrsy's  "  Elegy."  It  was  to  have 
contained  little,  indeed,  which  the  volumes  do  noi 
comprise,  though  not  intended  to  be  half  so  big,  and 
it  was  to  have  proceeded  on  the  same  plan  of  be- 
ginning with  chudhood  and  ending  with  the  church- 
yard.  We  did  not  intend  to  omit  tiie  greatest  anthon 
on  account  of  their  being  the  greatest,  but  because 
they  move  the  feelings  too  strongly.  What  we  desired 
was  not  excitement,  but  a  balm.  Readers  who  have  led 
stirring  lives  have  such  men  as  Shakspeare  with  them 
always,  in  their  veiy  struggles  and  suserings,  and  Sn 
the  tragic  spectacles  of  the  worid.  Great  crowds  and 
passions  are  Shakspeare's ;  and  we,  for  one,  (and  such 
we  take  to  be  the  case  with  many  readers,)  are  some- 
times as  willing  to  retire  from  their  "  infinite  agitation 
of  wit  *'  as  from  strife  less  exalted,  andxetmt  into  the 
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plaeider  comen  of  genius  more  tumble.  It  is  out  of  no 
dimspect  to  greatness ;  neither,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
ttj,  is  it  firom  anv  fear  of  being  unable  to  sustain  it ;  for 
we  hare  seen  perhaps  as  many  appalling  faces  of  things 
in  oar  time  as  they  have,  and  we  are  always  ready  to 
eonfiRmt  more  if  duty  demand  it.  But  we  do  not  choose 
to  be  always  suffering  oyer  again  in  books  what  we  have 
suffered  in  the  world.  We  prefer  when  in  a  state  of 
ropose  to  renew  what  we  hare  enjoyed,  to  possess  wholly 
what  we  ei^'oy  still,  to  discern  in  the  least  and  gentlest 
things  the  gn^eatest  and  sweetest  intentions  of  nature, 
and  to  cultivate  Uiose  soothing,  serene,  and  affectionate 
feelings,  which  leave  us  in  peace  with  all  the  world  and 
in  good  hope  of  the  world  to  come.*' 

Persons  of  all  ages  will  find  much  to  delight  them  in 
these  two  Y(diunes.  The  compiler  has  so  large  a  range 
of  sympathies  that  all  good  books  in  any  kind,  and 
Mme  indifferent  ones,  of  a  good  kind,  find  favour  in 
ills  sight.  Li  selecting  the  extracts  for  the  staple  of 
his  work,  the  compass  and  variety  as  well  as  the 
refinement  of  his  taste  are  remarkable.  This  tends, 
of  coarse,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  readers,  who 
will  be  a  miscell^iaeous  crowd,  of  young  and  old, 
learned  and  comparatively  ignorant,  grave  and  gay, 
idkrs  and  hard  workers.    As  he  says  himself  :— 

**  It  is  intended  for  all  lovers  of  books,  at  every  time 
of  life,  from  childhood  to  old  age»  particularly  such  as 
are  fond  of  the  authors  it  quotes,  and  who  e^joy  their 
perusal  most  in  the  quietest  places.  It  is  intended  for 
the  boy  or  girl  who  loves  to  get  with  a  book  into  a  corner, 
for  the  yoath  who  on  entering  life  finds  his  advantage 
in  having  become  acquainted  with  books,  for  the  man 
in  the  thick  of  life  to  whose  spare  moments  books  are 
Rfredunents,  and  for  persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  who 
reflect  on  what  they  have  experienced,  and  to  whom 
books  and  gardens  afford  Uieir  tranquillest  pleasure. 

"It  is  a  book  (not  to  say  it  immodestly)  intended  to 
Ue  in  old  ptflour  windows,  in  studies,  in  cottages,  in 
cabins  aboard  ship,  in  country-inns,  in  countiy-housee, 
in  sommer-booies,  in  any  houses  that  have  wit  enough 
to  like  it,  and  are  not  the  mere  victims  of  a  table 
cowed  with  books  for  show. 

*  When  Shenstone  was  a  child,  he  used  to  have  a  new 
book  brought  him  fh>m  the  next  countrv-town  when- 
ever any  body  went  to  market.  If  be  had  gone  to  bed 
sad  was  asleep,  it  was  put  behind  his  pillow ;  and  if  it 
bad  been  forgotten,  and  he  was  awake,  his  mother,  more 
kindly  than  wisely, '  wrapped  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
noie  fonn,  and  pacified  him  for  the  night.'  This  is  the 
tort  of  child  we  hope  to  be  a  reader  of  our  volumes. 

"  When  Gray  and  Walpole  were  at  Eton,  they  par- 
titioned out  the  fields  into  territories  of  whidi  they  had 
read  m  books,  and  so  ruled  over  them,  and  sent  ambas- 
mdan  to  one  another.  These  are  the  sort  of  school-boys 
we  k)ok  to  entertain." 

The  kmgest  Poems  inserted  in  "A  Book  for  a 
Corner,"  are  Shcnstone's  "Schoohnistress,"  Thomson's 
"Cistlc  of  Lidolence,"  Pamell's  "Hermit,"  and 
Gray's  **  Elegy."  The  chief  prose  writers  who  con- 
tribote  to  its  pages,  are  De  Foe  and  Robert  Pultock, 
His.Badcliffe,  Dr.  Aikinand  Mrs.Liohbald,  Marco  Polo 
«m1  Cook,  Le  Sage,  Thomas  Amory,  Steele,  Addison 
ad  Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Barbanld,  Gray,  Sir  William 
Teapie  Mi<llf^lre»*^  To  all  personswell  acquainted 
vith  the  naiore  of  Leigb  Hunt's  mind,  it  will  be 
mdleas  to  say  that  to  him  it  must  have  been  a 
Uoir,  cfi  rather  a  pastime  of  love,  to  make  a  collection 
<i  psmt  from  snch  writers.  His  mticisms  are 
necessarily  gentle  and  loving,  as  the  only  reasons  for 
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which  he  makes  tbis  or  tbat  extract  are,  tbat  he  loves 
or  admires  it,  and  wishes  that  his  readers  should  do  so 
too.  His  preliminary  observations  to  a  passage  from 
Biohardson  ("  Advantages  of  cultivating  a  Taste  for 
Pictures")  are  full  of  truth  and  fine  taste. 

"EUs  writings  have,  perhaps,  created  more  enthu- 
siasm  for  pictures  than  those  of  any  other  man  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  not  an  accomplishedlwriter,  like  Sir  Joshua; 
nor  has  he  the  depth  of  Hazlitt ;  much  less  anv  of  the 
transcendental  insights  of  the  promising  critical  genius 
who  has  lately  made  his  appearance  among  us  under  the 
title  of  the  *  Oxford  Graduate.'  His  style  is  colloquial, 
to  a  degree  of  slovenliness  ,*  and,  with  the  tendencies 
natural  perhaps  to  his  art  in  a  professional  point  of  view, 
he  is  too  much  inclined  to  confound  prosperity  with 
success.  But  he  would  interest  us  lees  if  he  did  not 
pour  forth  all  he  thought.  Candour,  honesty,  goodness, 
vivacity,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  taste  and  know- 
ledge, constitute  the  charms  of  his  writing.  Sir  Joshua 
respected  him ;  Pope,  who  dabbled  in  paintine  himself, 
was  attached  to  him ;  Hazlitt  quoted  him  with  delight. 

"The  following  remarks  are  on  a  subject  which  is  yet 
&r  too  little  appreciated,  but  which  is  destined,  we  sus- 
pect, to  play  a  great  and  delightful  port  in  the  universal 
world  of  civilization.  '  Knowledge  is  power ;'  but  it  is 
not  only  power  to  command  (which  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  axiom  is  generally  taken),  it  is  also  power  to  enjoy. 
Everybody  who  knows  anything  of  anythmff,  knows  how 
much  that  knowledge  adds  to  the  sum  of  his  ordinary 
satisfaction;  what  strength  it  gives  him,  what  ennui 
and  vacuity  it  saves  him.  The  smallest  botanist  or 
geologist  knows  it  by  the  wayside :  the  least  meteorolo- 
gist, as  he  gazes  at  a  rack  of  douds.  Pictures  make 
themselves  known  at  once  more  or  less ;  yet  nobody  who 
has  not  thought  on  the  subject  as  Richardson  here 
teaches  to  think,  has  any  conception  how  much  is  to  be 
got  out  of  a  good  picture,  the  more  he  knows  of  the  art 
and  of  Nature.  He  learns  to  know  everything  which 
the  painter  intends ;  everything  which  he  intimates ; 
and  thus  to  discover  volumes  of  meaning  and  entertain- 
ment, where  others  see  little  but  a  coloured  page.  And  the 
more  we  know  of  pictures,  the  more  we  come  to  value 
engravings,  and  to  xnow  what  companions  they  may  be 
made;  what  little  treasures  of  art  we  may  possess  even 
in  those  faint  representations,  compared  vdth  the  no- 
thing to  be  got  out  of  the  finest  paintings  by  the  eyes 
of  ignorance." 

Of  Thomas  Amory  and  his  writings  little  is  known 
by  general  readers ;  and,  perhaps,  those  who  know 
nothing  of  him  at  aD,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Leigh 
Hunt  what  his  principal  work  is  like. 

" '  The  Life  of  John  Buncle,  Esq. ;  contidning  various 
Observations  and  Reflections  made  in  several  Parts  of 
the  World,  and  many  Extraordinary  Relations,'  is  a 
book  unlike  any  other  in  the  language,  perhaps  in  the 
world.  John's  life  is  not  a  classic :  it  contains  no  pas- 
sage which  is  a  general  fitvourite :  no  extract  could  be 
made  firom  it  of  any  length,  to  which  readers  of  good 
taste  could  not  find  objections.  Yet  there  is  so  curious 
an  interest  in  all  its  absurdities ;  its  jumble  of  the 
gayest  and  gravest  considerations  is  so  founded  in 
the  actual  state  of  things;  it  draws  now  and  then 
such  excellent  portraits  from  life ;  and,  above  all,  its 
animal  spirits  are  at  once  so  excessive  and  so  real,  that 
we  defy  the  best  readers  not  to  be  entertained  with  it, 
and  having  had  one  or  two  specimens,  not  to  desire 
more. 

"John  Buncle  is  evidently  Amoiy  himself.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  bits  of  real  autobiography  which  are 
mixed  with  the  fictitious,  and  which  constitute  one  of 
the  strange  jumbles  of  his  book.  Hazlitt  has  called  him 
the  '  English  Rabelais ;'  and  in  point  of  animal  spirits, 
love  of  good  cheer,  and  something  of  a  mixture  of 
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•eholanhlp,  tboology,  and  ^ifofane  reading,  H  may  be 
held  to  deserve  the  title ;  but  he  has  no  claim  to  the 
Frenchman's  greatness  of  genius,  freedom  from  bigotry, 
and  profoandness  of  wit  and  humour.  He  might  have 
done  yery  well  for  a  clerk  to  Rabelais,  and  his  master 
would  have  langhed  quite  aa  much  at  as  with  him. 
.John  is  a  kind  of  innocent  Heniy  YIII. '  of  priyate  life/ 
without  the  other^s  fat,  fury,  and  solemnity.  He  is  a 
prodigious  hand  at  matrimony,  at  divinity,  at  a  song,  at 
a  loud  *  hem,*  and  at  a  turkey  and  chine.  He  breaks 
with  the  Trinitarians  as  confidently,  and  with  as  much 
scorn,  as  Henry  did  with  the  Pope;  and  he  marries 
saven  wives,  whom  he  disposes  of  by  the  lawful  process 
c  of  fever  and  small-pox.  His  book  is  made  up  of  natural 
history,  mathematics,  (literally,)  songs,  polemics,  land- 
scapes, eating  and  drinking,  and  characters  of  singular 
men,  all  bound  together  by  his  introductions  to,  and 
marriages  with,  these  seven  successive  ladies,  every  one 
of  whom  is  a  charmer,  a  Unitarian,  and  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  her;youth.  Duncle  does  not  know  how  to 
endure  her  loss ;  he  shuts  his  eyes  '  for  three  days ;'  is 
stupified ;  is  in  despair ;  till  suddenly  he  recollects  that 
Heaven  does  not  lice  such  conduct;  that  it  is  a  mourn- 
er's business  to  bow  to  its  decrees ;  to  be  devout ;  to  be 
philosophic;  in  short,  to  be  Jolly,  and  look  out  for 
another  dear,  bewitching  partner,  'on  Christian  princi- 
ples.'   This  is  literally  a  utir  account  of  the  book.^ 

The  extracts  are,  of  course,  free  from  any  of  the 
objections  to  which  John  Buncle,  in  general,  is,  we 
presume;,  liable.  They  are  odd  and  eccentric  enough, 
but  ar8<  in  a  high  degree  amusini^  The  account  of 
his  wives  is  astonishing.  They  are  seven  prodigies ; 
but  the  most  prodigious  perhaps  is  "  the  beauty,  Miss 
Spence,''  whom  he  dances  with  at  Harrowgate,  and 
who,  to  use  his  own  words,  "had  the  head  of  an 
Aristotle,  tiie  heart  of  a  primitive  Christian,  and  the 
form  of  a  Venus  de  Medicis." — **  She  is  a  very  learned 
as  well  as  a  very  charming  young  lady.  She  quotes 
Virgil,  discourses  with  her  lover  on  riuxious  and 
the  Differential  Calculus,  and  is  not  to  be  won  quite 
80  fast  as  he  wishes."  Amory  himself  lived  in  ex- 
cellent health  and  spirits  to  the  age  of  ninety-seven, 
Jiaving  out-lived  all  his  impossible  wives. 

Concerning  De  Foe  and  his  writings,  Leigh  Hunt 
gives  us  three  pages  of  delightful  criticism  aa  an 
introduction  to  some  quotations  from  Robinson 
Crusoe,,  (dw  Einsiger  /)  the  last  part  of  which  we  will 
set  down  here,  partly  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and 
partly  to  contrast  it  with  some  observations  upon 
Fultock's  "Peter  Wilkins." 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  De  Foe  a  lover  of  truth  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  of  a  workman's  love  for  bis 
tools,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  masterly 
«se  of  it,  and  a  consciousness  of  Uie  mastery.  We  do 
not  mean  to  dispute  his  veracity  between  man  and  man, 
though  his  peculiar  genius  may  not  have  been  without 
its  recommendation  of  him  to  that  secret  government 
agency  in  which  be  was  at  one  time  employ^  under  bis 
hero,  William  III.  But  the  singularly  material  and 
mechanical  nature  of  that  genius,  great  as  it  was,  while 
it  hindered  him  from  missing  no  impressions  which 
could  be  made  personally  on  himself  as  a  creature  of 
flesh  and  blood,  kept  him  unembarrassed  with  any  of 
the  more  perplexing  truths  suggested  by  too  much 
thought  and  bv  imaginations  poetical ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  defect  itself  conspired  to  perfect  and  keep  clear  his 
astonishing  impress  of  matter  of  fact,  and  render  him  an 
object  of  admiration,  but  not  of  an  exalted  kind.  De  Foe 
was  in  one  respect  as  vulgar  a  man  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived ;  nobody  but  Swift  could  have  surpassed  him  in 


such  a  work  as  '  Bobinson  ;*  yet  we  cannot  conceal  (Vom 
ourselves  that  something  vulgar  adheres  to  our  idea  of 
'Moll  Flanders/  the  'Complete  English  Tradesman,' 
and  even  of  '  Robinson '  himself.  He  baa  no  music,  no 
thorough  style,  no  accomplishments,  no  love;  but  be 
can  m^e  wonderful  shift  without  them  all ;  wis  sreat 
in  the  company  of  his  man  Friday ;  and  he  baa  rendered 
his  shipwrecked  solitary  immortal." 

"We  presume  that  every  person  who  reads  at  all, 
beycmd  a  primer,  has  read  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  hiis 
a  better  recollection  of  that  book  than  of  almost  any 
other  earthly  one.  We  fear  that "  Peter  Wilkins  "  has 
not  attracted  the  attention  which  it  merits ;  but  of  this 
we  are  certain,  that  no  little  boy  or  girl  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Peter  and  hia 
charming,  lovely,  flying  wife,  Youwarkee,  ever  forgets 
them  or  ceases  to  recal  their  life  with  pleasure.  Leigh 
Hunt  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  an  admirer  of  this  grace- 
ful  ideal  imitation  of  that  masterpiece  of  imaginary 
matter  of  fact,  "  Robinson  Crusoe."    He  says  : — 

'' '  Peter  Wilkins'  is  no  common  production  in  any 
respect,  though  it  is  far  inferior  to  '  Crusoe*  in  contri- 
vance and  detail,  and  falls  off,  like  all  these  imaginary 
works,  in  the  latter  part,  where  they  begin  laying  down 
the  law  in  politics  and  religion.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, too,  that  the  author  has  not  made  his  flying 
people,  in  genenl,  light  and  aiiy  enough,  or  of  suffici- 
ently unvulgar  materials,  either  in  body  or  mind,  to 
warrant  the  ethereal  advantages  of  their  wings.  And  it 
may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  kind  of  wing, 
the  graundee,  or  elastic  natural  drapery,  which  opena 
and  shuts  at  pleasure,  however  ingeniously  and  even 
beautifully  contrived,  would  necessitate  a  creature  whose 
modifications  of  humanity,  bodily  and  mental,  though 
never  so  good  after  their  kind,  might  have  startled  the 
creator  had  he  been  more  of  a  naturalist:  might  have 
developed  a  beinsr  very  different  from  the  feminine, 
sympathiaing,  and  lovely  Youwarkee.  Muscles  and 
nerves,  not  human,  must  have  been  associated  with  aa- 
human  wants  and  feelings ;  probably  have  neoesaitaied 
talons  and  a  beak  !  At  best^  the  woman  would  have 
been  wilder,  more  elvish,  capricious,  and  unaccountable. 
She  would  have  ruffled  her  whalebones  when  angry- 
been  horribly  intimate  perhaps  with  birds*  nests,  and 
fights  with  Mffles ;  and  frightened  Wilkins  out  of  hia 
wits  with  dashing  betwixt  rocks  and  pulling  the  noees 
of  seals  and  gulls.  So  &r  the  book  is  wanting  in  veri- 
similitude and  imagination. 

"  But  then,  how  willing  we  are  to  gain  the  fair- 
winged  creatnre  at  the  expense  of  soonomyl  and,  after 
all,  how  founded  in  nature  itself  is  the  human  desire  to 
fly  t  We  do  so  in  dreams;  we  all  long  for  the  power 
when  children;  we  think  of  it  in  poetry  and  sorrow. 
'  Oh,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove !  then  would  I  fly 
away  and  be  at  rest'  Wilkins  fled  away  into  a  beautiful 
twilight  country,  far  from  his  unresting  self  and  vulgar 
daylight^  and  not  being  able  to  give  himself  wing^  li« 
invented  a  wife  that  had  them  instead.  Kow,  a  sweeter 
creature  is  not  to  bo  found  in  books,  and  she  does  him 
immortal  honour.  She  is  all  tenderness  uid  vivadty, 
and  inborn  good  taste,  and  blessed  companionship. 
Her  pleasure  consists  but  in  his;  she  prevenu  all  hie 
widies ;  has  mother  prudery  nor  immodesty ;  sheds  not 
a  tear  but  firom  ri^bt  feeling;  is  the  good  of  hia  home 
and  the  grace  of  his  fancy.** 

Let  no  chihl  be  without  a  copy  of  "  Peter  WOkiiis,'' 
in  some  form  or  other.  We  remember  one  got  up  ex^ 
preasly  for  children ;— a  Utile  square  ydume,  with 
wood-outs.  But  in  those  days  we  took  no  note  of 
editor's  or  publisher's  names,  and  cared  only  for  iJU 
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thry,  80  we  ean  give  uo  fiuiher  mformation  ooBceming 
it ;  but  it  is  probablj  not  out  of  print. 

These  two  Tulomes  are  illustrated  with  eighty  wood 
esgrwrings,  from  designs  from  F.  W.  Hulme  and  J. 
franklin.  The  oigravers  are  W.  R.  Sedgfield  and  T. 
Bolton.  The  designs  are  full  of  taste,  aud  are  for  the 
BKwt  part  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  text 
whidi  they  iUustrate;  and  they  are  engraved  with 
great  delieaey  and  cleamess.  Altogether,  the  eighty 
wood-eots  are  a  valuable  addition,  in  all  senses  of  the 
term,  to  these  elegant  little  volumes,  whioh  promise 
to  become  great  favourites  with  the  reading  world. 
The  reading  worid  is  a  world  that  Leigh  Hunt  is 
tborou^ly  conversant  with.  The  home  of  a  great 
reader  who  is  also  a  man  of  taste  and  fortone  he  has 
delighted  to  sketch  thus : — 

"  The  house  to  be  deaidertted  by  the  lover  of  books 
ia  ordinaiy,  ia  a  warm,  cosy,  pioturesqus,  irregular 
howt,  either  old,  but  not  fragile,  or  nev,  but  built  upon 
some  good  old  principle ;  a  house  jpoasessing,  neverthe- 
less, modem  comftnis ;  neither  big  enough  to  require 
riches,  nor  small  enough  to  cause  inconvenience ;  more 
•pen  to  the  sun  than  othenrise,  yet  with  trees  about  it 
mi  tbe  sight  of  more ;  a  prospect  on  one  of  the  sides  to 
five  it  a  sense  of  freedom,  but  a  closer  scene  in  front  to 
siisore  a  sense  of  snugness ;  a  sfarden  neither  wild  nor 
fbnnal,  or  rather  two  gardens,  if  possible,  though  not  of 
•ipeiwlve  sixe, — one  to  remind  him  of  the  times  of  his 
ancestors,  a  '  trim  garden,*  with  pattern  beds  of  flowers, 
hvouier,  &e.  and  a  terrace ;  the  other  of  a  freer  gort, 
with  a  shrubbery,  and  turf  and  trees ;  a  bowling-green 
by  all  means ;  (what  sane  person  would  be  wiUiout  a 
bowiing-greenl)  a  rookeiy  i  a  dovecote ;  a  brook ;  a  pad- 
dock ;  a  heath  for  air ;  hill  and  dale  for  variety ;  walks 
in  a  forest ;  tmnks  of  trees  for  seats;  towers  '  embosom- 
ed* in  their  companions;  pastures,  cottages;  a  town  not 
£iroff ;  an  abb^  close  by;  mountains  in  the  distance ; 
a  gf impae  of  Mils  in  a  river,  but  not  large  sails ;  a  oom- 
bnatioB,  in  abort,  of  all  which  is  the  most— but  hold, 
o«s  twentieth  part  of  this  will  suffice,  if  the  air  be  good, 
and  the  neighbours  congenial" 

One  twentieth  part,  indeed !  such  a  book  (is  it  not 
evident  to  you,  good  reader,  even  from  this  poor  ex- 
positiini  of  its  contents?)  creates  its  own  house, 
garden,  and  surrounding  scenery.  It  fans  us  with  all 
the  airs  of  heaven,  in  goodly  gardens ;  or  shuts  us  out 
at  oiice  from  the  noise  of  "  the  rabble  rout "  iji  the 
midst  of  the  noisiest  street  in  dingy  unpropilious 
Loudon.  It  walls  us  round  with  silence  and  "  sweetest 
content."  It  requires  no  preparation  of  mind  for  its 
cnjoymetit ;  and  it  is  just  the  sort  of  book  that  will 
help  to  soothe  the  paius  and  weariness  of  the  body  in 
sidbieas.  If  there  is  any  printed  commodity  that 
would  Miit  the  mind  of  man  dbturbed  by  a  fit  of  the 
tooth-«die»  it  is  assuredly  "  A  Book  for  a  Corner." 
The  fioroe  of  eommandation  can  no  further  go. 


HPEDmON  TO  DISCOVER  THE  SOURCES 

OF  THE  WHITB  NILE.* 

I      That  stiD  insatiable  thirst  to  penetrate  the  mys- 

tcfious  and  the  hidden,  so  characteristic  of  the  human 

can  alone  account  for  the  world's  innumer- 


(1)  "EKpiiiltlPBfDiMtnwtrthaSoarctof  thaWhif  KIU.  (IS4S, 
Un.)  Bf  FmliDMd  Wtrat.  WiUi  s  PrefK*  bj  Carl  BUtejr." 
Berila:  IMS. 


able  expeditions  to  discover  the  sources  of  rivers. 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  ancient  and  modem, 
from  the  flrst  Ptolemy  to  the  last  Mohammed  Ali-^ 
from  Herodotus  to  the  last  of  the  Greek  rqmblics*-*- 
from  Rome's  foundation  to  the  imperial  CsBsars*^ 
alike  vied  with  each  other  in  emulation  to  win  the 
palm  of  disoovery  destined  ibr  the  brows  of  a 
Columbus  or  a  Yasco  de  Gama,  and  of  more  reeent 
explorers,  a  Bruce,  a  Mungo  Faric,  a  Burokhardt,  or 
a  Ferdinand  Weme;  for,  bold  as  it  may  seem,  we 
feariessly  number  the  kst  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  intrepid  of  Suropeaa  travellers.  Imbued  with 
the  true  Saxon  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  energy  and 
the  undaunted  oonrage  whioh  nender  men  always 
great,  if  not  snoeessful,  in  whatsoever  tpharo  tii 
action  their  lot  may  be  cast,  he  addressed  himself 
to  his  task  with  the  cheerful  fortitude  of  some  for- 
lorn hope  vduuteer,  os  uami^  willing  martyr.  That 
patient  and  untiring  spirit  has  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce a  woric  of  very  varied  and  absorbing  interest, 
upon  topics  which  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  or  feebler 
men  would  doubtless  have  proved  proportionally 
tt  ^^Ktj,  stale,  flat,  and  onprofltable." 

Tiie  work  has  therefore  been  justly  characterised 
by  Professor  Ritter  as  one  abounding  in  rich  ma- 
terials, and  of  marited  originality.  It  preseaU  ns 
with  novel  and  vivid  pictures  of  tribes  and  territories 
never  before  visited^  furnishing  a  rare  and  weloome 
contrast  to  the  too  frequently  monotonous  Ume  of  cur 
literature  of  travel  The  high  estimate  thus  formed 
of  it  by  one  himself  an  able  writer,  as  shown  in  his 
"  Sketch  of  the  Kile-source  Land,''  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  entire  character,  as  by  the  minutest  details,  of 
the  narrative. 

Nor  is  the  author  less  just  than  ProCsssor  Ritter 
to  the  merits  of  his  contemporaries,  which  appears  in 
his  own  remarks  upon  Dr.  Girard,  and  m  his  striotores 
upon  the  unfounded  pretensions  of  M.  Antoine  Ab- 
badie  and  his  supporters,  who  profess  to  have  resolved 
a  question  whioh  those  who  proceeded  some  degraes 
beyond  his  boasted  ''  Eureka"  have  yet  left  nnasoer- 
tained.  But  our  object  being  to  entertain  rather 
tlian  to  controvert,  we  proceed  to  give  a  few  of  the 
more  striking  descriptions  of  a  voyage  as  full  of  difli- 
culty  as  of  novelty  and  incident.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  premise  that  round  the  eastern  part  of  central 
Africa  are  to  be  distinguished  three  vast  mountain 
chains,  of  which  one  extends  directly  eastward,  the 
seeond  southeriy,  and  the  third  to  the  west.  The 
eastern,  surrounding  the  great  Tzana  lake,  •contains 
the  sources  of  the  Tucazze  and  of  the  Blue  Nile, 
rising  from  the  latter  in  a  still  easteriy  direction  to  a 
height  of  more  than  10,000  feet.  The  southern  ai^d 
south-western,  concerning  the  elevation  of  which 
nothing  is  known,  gives  form  to  the  Waperscheid,  or 
water  partition  between  the  affluxes  of  the  Nile  and 
the  region  of  the  westwardly  flowing  stream;  and 
this  is  preciMly  the  Mond  Gebirg,  or  Moon-mountain, 
as  it  was  formeriy  designated.  There  is,  finally,  the 
north-western,  which  shows  a  central  point  in  Jeliel 
Marra,  from  which  some  streams  take  their  southerly 
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course  towards  the  White' NUe,  but  more  towards  the 
west  and  the  central  point  of  Africa.  Between  the 
eastern  and  the  southern  ranges  is  found  a  not  very 
considerable,  but  elevated  mountain,  which,  shaping 
the  western  part  of  Eniirea,  seems  to  spread  itself  as 
far  as  the  kingdom  of  Ban,  and  reaches  in  Enurea  to 
a  height  of  7,000  feet.  Southerly  from  this  mountain 
there  extends  swamp-land,  into  which  flows  the 
Goschop ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  far  to  con- 
jecture, there  would  seem  to  exbt  no  elevated  moun- 
tain further  south,  where  beyond  the  Goschop  valley 
are  produced  the  coffee  and  the  cotton-tree,  where 
a  salt-lake,  and  at  last  a  gold-impregnated  region, 
become  visible :  phenomena  of  which  the  first  pro- 
ceeds from  an  elevated  plain,  the  last  out  of  a  deep 
flat,  consisting  of  loam  and  sand,  which  contain  the  gold. 

The  expeditions,  indeed,  of  Mohammed  Ali  appear 
to  have  originated  in  the  Califomian  appetite  to 
obtain  fresh  supplies  for  an  exhausted  exchequer.  In 
the  hope  of  working  the  rumoured  gold  mines  in  the 
districts  of  Kordovan  and  Euzogl,  he  hired  some 
Austrian  miners  at  Trieste,  had  them  conveyed  to  the 
new  El  Dorado  in  1836,  but  was  fated  to  be  dis- 
appointed. Their  German  master,  Russegger,  be- 
coming a  true  Bey,  instead  of  exploring  mines, 
amused  himself  with  rambling  over  the  surface, 
writing  an  amusing  book,  and  then  modestly  requiring 
a  sum  of  30,000  dollars  to  commence  operations. 
Italian  and  other  adventurers  underbid  him;  but 
suspecting  the  good  faith  of  all,  the  wily  viceroy 
determined  to  judge  for  himself.  Hence  the  expe- 
dition of  1838,  when  it  was  politic  for  him  to  abandon 
the  intrigues  of  state  for  a  season,  and  to  ascertain  if 
there  really  existed  a  region  whence  it  was  believed 
the  Venetians  had  drawn  those  inexhaustible  ducats 
that  ruled  the  money-world,  and  held  the  Sublime 
Porte  in  awe. 

The  author  states  that  for  some  time  he  had  been 
a  hermit  in  the  wilderness  about  Tura,  and  was  then 
returning  from  a  hunt  among  the  ruins  of  Memphis. 
From  the  left  shore  of  the  Nile*  he  saw  the  Abu 
Dagh  (Father  of  the  Beard),  as  Mohammed  Ali  was 
styled  by  a  Fellah  near  him,  steaming  away  towards 
regions  which  he  himself  so  ardently  longed  to  see. 
He  had  in  vain  employed  his  interest  to  join  the 
party,  **  his  discretion,  as  being  a  Christian,  not 
having  been  highly  enough  estimated  to  admit  of  it." 
Thus  he  had  the  mortification  to  witness,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  at  Chartime,  in  1839,  the  sailing  of 
the  first  flotilla.  But  the  results  of  that  expedition 
having  proved  unsatisfactory,  the  viceroy  boldly 
resolved  upon  trying  another.  It  was  then  our  author 
renewed  his  application,  and  to  his  great  joy  was 
permitted  to  form  one  of  the  new  adventure,  though 
as  a  free  passenger,  and  at  his  own  expense. 

(1)  The  riTer,  as  ii  well  known,  is  formed  of  two  confluent 
streams,  the  Blue  and  the  White.  Their  junction  is  in  South 
Nubia,  between  15**  and  16*  of  north  lat.  The  source  of  the  former 
was  found  by  Bmce  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia ;  but  the  course 
of  the  latter  had  been  ascertained  only  as  far  south  as  10**  or  11*' 
north  lat.  Weme  proceeded  as  far  as  4*  north  lat.,  but  could  not 
penetrate  farther,  owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  waters. 


At  length,  after  a  thousand  vexatious  delays,  the 
expedition  set  sail  on  the  23d  November,  1840. 
Upon  the  same  day  the  traveller  commenced  a  journal, 
which  he  pursu^  with  exemplary  attention,  even 
during  hours  of  extreme  exhaustion,  up  to  the  date  of 
his  return,  the  22d  April,  1841.  The  flotilla  was 
composed  of  four  dahabies — vessels  with  two  masts, 
having  cabins  one  hundred  feet  long  by  fifteen  in 
breadth,  and  each  supplied  with  two  cannons.  Add 
three  dahabies  from  Chartune,  two  kaias  to  cany 
goods,  and  a  sandal  or  light  skiff  for  general  use  and 
communication.  250  soldiers,  and  120  sailors  and  Bosh- 
men,  completed  the  expeditionary  force,  of  which  Sdy- 
man  Kasdief,  a  Circassian,  and  a  Captain  Selim,  held 
the  respective  command.  Second  to  them  was  Faiznlla 
Effendi,  of  Constantinople;  while  the  officers  were 
two  Kurds,  a  Russian,  an  Albanian,  and  a  Persian. 
Two  French  engineers,  and  one  a  collector,  with  the 
traveller,  made  up  the  complenjent  of  this  somewhat 
fantastic,  oddly  composed,  and  as  various-tongued 
as  motley-costumed  company.  What  was  here  lost, 
however,  in  point  of  utility  and  the  object  in  view, 
was  gained  in  regard  to  comic  scenes  and  adventure, 
affording  the  author,  in  addition  to  his  intercourse 
with  the  native  tribes,  excellent  opportunities  for 
noting  down  as  they  occurred  novel  incidents  and 
traits  of  character. 

The  sailing  orders  were,  for  the  flotilla  to  proceed 
in  two  lines,  but  everything  like  true  ship-orider,  or, 
indeed,  any  order,  was  soon  neglected,  and  then  aban- 
doned.   Many  misgivings  for  the  result  of  the  expe- 
dition were  felt  by  our  daring  voyager,  who  vainly 
sought,  by  repeated  appeals  to  their  pride,  super- 
stitions, and  self-interest,  to  inspire  some  respect  for 
discipline ;  and  some  degree  of  spirit  and  emulation 
by  recounting  what  he  had  heaxd  of  the  activity, 
energy,  and    good  conduct,    of   English    mariners. 
Each  vessel  took  up  its  own  sea-room,  according  to 
individual  caprice;    there  was  little  unity  of  com- 
mand, and  less  energy  of  action :  iU  omens  of  success 
where  a  combination  of  purpose  may  fail  to  achieve 
the  object.    For  what  was  effected,  for  the  saving  of 
some  Uves,  if  not  for  its  safety  and  return,  the  expe- 
dition seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  vigour  of 
mind,  promptitude,  and  determination,  shown  by  that 
very  Christian  passenger  of  whose  "  discretion**  there 
were  at  fii*st  entertained  such  serious   misgivings. 
Could  he  have  imbued  leaders  and  men  with  the 
same  qualities,  or  inspired  the  desire  of  co-operation 
into  the  mixed  character,  the  brutal  disposition,  and 
enfeebling  superstition  of  the  crews,  the  experience 
of  his  voyage  would  have  been  of  a  still  pleasanter,  if 
not  more  valuable  nature.    More  than  once,  to  pro- 
tect his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  setting 
an  example  of  resistance  to  cruelty  and  oppression 
without  wliich  more  than  one  individual  catastrophe 
must  have  occurred.     He  knew  well  the  Tariona 
characters  of  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with ;  and  the 
threat  he  held  out  to  the  physician  of  Achmet  Paehai 
so  notorious  for  causing  sudden  deaths,  that  if  he  did 
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not  find  his  brother,  to  whom  he  was  so  affectionately 
attached,  alive  upon  his  return,  he  would  exact  from 
his  prisoner  a  memorable  penalty,  proved  that  he  was 
a  man  equal  to  the  trying  position  in  which  he  had 
I^aced  himself.  And  occasions  were  by  no  means 
wanting.  On  the  third  day,  the  feast  of  the  Baurum, 
they  were  passing  through  the  country  under  the 
rule  of  Achmet  Pacha,  in  which  the  chief  of  ^tlie 
flotilla  was  held  in  much  esteem.  Soon  a  herd  of 
oxen  and  a  large  flock  of  sheep  made  their  appearance 
for  the  use  of  the  little  fleet.  Happy  Bairum !  this 
was  the  signal  for  ham-stringing  and  slaying;  for 
Arabs,  like  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  bom  butchers  and 
flayers,  show  no  mercy  to  beasts  or  men.  All  fell 
upon  the  animals  in  a  moment,  as  if  intent  upon 
raising  a  mighty  hecatomb.  During  the  quartering, 
every  man  sought  to  secrete  more  or  less,  by  slicing 
pieces  off,  and  even  stealing  them  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  commissariat  department.  They  preferred  to 
eat  the  liver  raw,  cut  into  small  slices,  with  the  gall 
poured  over  it ;  and  with  salt  and  pepper,  it  has  the 
same  flavour  as  a  good  beef  steak.  Upon  this  festive 
occasion,  arrack  was  drunk  instead  of  coffee,  and  the 
law  of  the  prophet  sadly  disregarded.  Captain 
Faizulla  tumbled  out  of  bed,  and  no  one,  if  we  ex- 
cept our  traveller,  was  in  a  state  to  render  him  the 
least  assistance.  Being  subject  to  epilepsy,  he  was 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  cabin-companion,  always, 
Plough  a  superior  officer,  caballing  and  joining  the 
iactions  when  liquors  and  good  fare  began  to  fail, 
and  threatening  a  sudden  and  speedy  return.  This 
Wenie  successfully  combated ;  but  melancholy  indeed 
was  his  situation,  divested  of  the  interest  of  the 
voyage  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  scenery. 

Even  the  commander-in-chief  refused  to  rise  till  an 
hour  or  two  after  sunrise,  and  the  signal  to  sail  depended 
upon  the  length  of  his  slumbers.  His  second  em- 
ployed himself  in  distilling  spirits  from  dates,  when 
the  stock  of  brandy  was  exhausted.  The  officers  had 
their  female  slaves,  and  there  was  a  flotilla  jester,  one 
Aba  Haschis,  bound  to  supply  the  chiefs  and  company 
irith  a  r^pilar  after-meal  supply  of  practical  jests, 
ribahiry,  and  buffoonery.  The  observances,  indeed,  and 
even  dc^»ncies  of  life  were  little  attended  to ;  and 
sobordination,  though  in  the  face  of  hostile  tribes, 
wholly  disregarded.  The  eternal  Allah  kerim  (God  is 
mercifal)  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  after  many  an  in- 
eiectual  remonstrance,  he  was  himself  inclined  to  join 
in  the  general  chorus,  (so  great  was  the  contagious 
indolence,)  and  seek  oblivion  of  his  vexations  in 
repose. 

Upon  the  29th  they  reached  the  land  which  paid 
no  tribute.  The  reply  to  the  author's  inquiry  as  to 
the  inhabitants  was  a  singular  one.  "All  slaves 
here."  He  could  not  help  laughing,  and  showing  to 
their  infinite  mortification  that  the  people  were  much 
Bore  free  than  themselves.  "  They  must  first,"  he  said, 
**  be  made  prisoners,  for  which  it  seems  they  have  no 
iodiiiation,  as  you  admit  that  they  are  so  brave  and 
innenias.  Thb  Kalo  obit  (all  slaves)  Is  equivalent 
to  the  term  'barbarian,'  the  same  classical  word 


modem  Greeks  have  acquired  from  foreign  school 
books." 

Every  object  in  nature  appears  to  be  cast  in  a 
gigantic  mould  \  not  excepting  man,  who  becomes  a 
Patagonian  as  you  penetrate  farther  south,  that 
teeming,  glowing,  and  ever  productive  clime.  Animals, 
birds,  fish,  serpents,  and  what  should  be  the  smallest 
reptiles,  are  all  upon  a  scale  worthy  the  nearest  chil- 
dren of  the  sun,  and  seem  bom  ready  armed  with 
their  respective  weapons,  ready  to  do  battle  with  their 
natural  enemies  and  terrify  all  intmders  from  their 
primeval  and  fire-cinctured  realms. 

The  magnificence  of  plants,  of  the  lotus,  the  night- 
blowing  cereus,  the  vast  water  lilies,  and  the  flowing 
reeds,  like  the  crocodiles,  lions,  hippopotami,  the  huge 
elephants  and  tall  giraffes,  all  seem  to  enlarge  with 
the  size  of  the  sun's  disc,  the  expanding  warmth,  and 
life-fed  and  life-teeming  atmosphere  of  that  yet  scarcely 
explored  central  seat  of  Nature's  productive  powers. 
It  is  these  characteristics  of  grandeur,  as  well  as  the 
incidents  of  peril  and  strange  adventure,  which  render 
it  so  delightful  to  peruse  the  pages  of  this  en- 
thusiastic traveller.  We  participate  in  the  pleasure, 
the  astonishment,  and  almost  the  awe, — in  the  insa- 
tiable curiosity,  the  glowing  descriptions,  the  joyous 
and  the  dark  page ;  while  we  sympathize  in  his  suf- 
ferings, his  despondency,  and  fears  expi-essed  even  in 
delirium  of  never  more  rejoining  his  brother.  Lideed, 
his  humanity  as  well  as  his  fortitude  is  always  con- 
spicuous, without  vanity  or  obtrusiveness. 

The  profuse  vegetation,  trees,  branches,  reeds  and 
swamp  preventing  the  vessels  reaching  the  banks,  the 
author  had  himself  conveyed,  at  the  resting  points, 
through  the  stream,  to  inspect  the  country.    He  could 
not  always  consent  to  use  his  gun  when  he  met  only 
with  large,  long  tailed,  silver-gray  apes.    One  which 
he  had  shot  had  excited  his  commiseration  by  the 
resemblance  of  its  screams  and  gestures  to  those 
of  a  human  being.    His  compagnon  de  voyage,  M. 
Amand,  so  far  from  sharing  his  reluctance,  took  delight 
in  multiplying  his  observations,  and  declared  that  in 
the  approach  of  death  the  gums  of  these  apes  became 
white,  like  those  of  a  dying  man.    They  form  a  sort  of 
society,  and,  except  with  regard  to  purloining  and  play- 
ing innocent  practical  jokes  with  each  other,  never  get 
seriously  embroiled,  or  think  of  going  to  law,  or  war. 
Hence  perhaps  the  author's  respect  for  these  queer 
socialists,  who  never  dream,  however,  of  subverting 
order  and  nature  for  the  sake  of  showing  off  their 
antics  upon  the  topmost  boughs.    But  when  alarmed, 
they  invariably  had  recourse  to  the  branches  over  the 
river,  and  they  often  fell  in.    Yet,  spite  of  men  and 
crocodile^  they  would  stop  on  emerging  to  wipe  their 
faces,  with  exemplary  cleanliness  and  care,  from  which 
the  dirty  crews  might  have  borrowed  a  lesson ;  and 
especially  their  eyes  and  ears.    Not  till  then  did  they 
presume  to  reascend  their  native  trees. 

Uponbeholding  the  free  vagrant  life  of  their  brethren 
the  monkeys  on  board  rose  almost  in  a  state  of 
mutiny,  threatening  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
flotilla.    The  first-Ueutenant,  a  Kurd,  was  in  perfect 
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raptntes  with  Ws  tdm«  fitotrnte,  shouting  *'8eheefl 
El  natUi  taib  !  Mark  the  clever  sailor ! "  as  1»  ran 
through  the  rig^ptii*,  htmg  by  Ike  ropes,  and  stretched 
his  neck  over  the  bulirarks  as  11  be  were  poBseseed. 
At  last  he  fairly  jumped  tipo»  a  boatman's  back,  and 
made  another  spring  to  land,  resolved  to  see  his 
country  consfais,  and  perhaps  the  pkoe  of  his  birth. 
The  lieutenant  dashed  after  him,  gttn  lA  band,  deter- 
mined either  to  recover  of  to  shoot  the  deserter. 
But  the  moment  he  got  tmder  the  trees  M  mdUi  Utib 
let  himself  tumble  upon  his  master's  he*d,  wboserionri  j 
assured  me  when  he  returned  o«t  of  breath,  that  apes 
are  well  kwiwn  to  have  beea  formerly  meft  wbo«  God 
had  cursed.  Is  it  not  written  in  the  Koran  that  God 
and  the  prophet  David  eonvertedl  Jews  who  refused 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  faito  a{Ms  P  And  upon 
this  account  a  good  Moslem  wiU  avoid  kffling,  or  even 
injarfng  a  monkey.  But  Enim  Bey  one  day  sitting 
at  the  table  with  an  Italian,  his  monkey  snatehed  a 
slice  of  roast  meat  out  of  his  fingers,  and  thrust  it 
into  his  own  mouth.  The  Bey  eomnanded  the  robber's 
hand  to  be  cut  off^  which  wm  dofte.  The  poor  brute 
dared  to  hold  up  hh  mutilated  paw,  and  whine  in  his 
master's  face.  On  this  he  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
patched; bttt  the  Italian  begged  his  Mfe,  and  he 
finally  came  into  the  possesion  of  the  author,  who 
declares  that  he  was  as  muoh  eheered  by  his  society 
as  by  the  filial  attentions  of  his  ftreedman  Hagar, 
presented  to  him  by  his  brother.  Such  too  w«re  his 
pioneering  powefs  that  he  was  prononnoed  to  be  a 
translated  Gahir  or  caravan  guide,  firom  his  uniformly 
decided  advance  in  the  right  path,  without  excepting 
the  untracked  desert.  His  only  bad  propensity  was 
fbr  drink;  he  would  purloin  the  MofMM  of  the  servants 
till  he  could  neither  go  nor  stand,  and  then  he  got 
beaten,  and  the  birds  of  prey,  as  if  faking  advantage  of 
his  vice,  would  attack  vA  drive  him  tmder  the  very 
belKes  of  the  camels. 

In  one  of  these  shore  rambles,  while  looking  down 
for  the  track  of  hippopotami,  the  author  almost  put 
his  head  into  the  huge  maw  of  a  superlative-sized 
crocodile.  His  Turk,  Sale,  was  not  at  hand ;  he  had 
no  gun  but  one  charged  with  small  shot,  which  he  let 
fly  in  the  monster's  eyes,  and  then  retreated  to  his 
ships.  Upon  reproving  him,  his  servant  assured  him 
that  he  had  often  thus  come  face  to  face  with  a  croco- 
dile when  monkey  <x  bird-hunting ;  and  as  he  dare 
never  fire  lest  he  might  slay  his  own  father,  the  beast 
continued  to  gaze  at  htm  like  a  ghost  (Scheitan).  Nor 
was  his  belief  less  firm  in  the  power  of  witches  and 
sorcerers  to  change  men  into  beasts,  most  generally 
into  eroeodiles  and  hippopotami. 

Thot^  in  a  hostile  country,  the  powder  magazine 
stood  open,  and  lighted  pipes  were  passing  to  and  fro 
over  the  hatdiway.  Allah  kerim  !  The  traveller  did 
ail  he  could  to  rouse  the  captain  from  his  stupor,  by 
continually  drawing  invidious  comparisons  between 
his  peculiar  seamanship  and  that  of  the  English 
service.  The  sentiy  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  an 
alarm  fell  fast  asleep,  with  his  pipe  in  his  hand  and 
his  musket  upon  Ids  knees.    Tet  FaizuMa,  the  epi- 


leptic captain,  intreated  that  he  would  not  report  the 
poor  devil !  and  this  was  a  general  specimen  of  the 
discipline  observed  throughout  the  voyage.  The 
ensuing  day,  this  most  lenient  commander  got  mad 
drunk  himself  at  a  little  island  which  he  seemed  to  hare 
ehosen  for  the  purpose,  and  required  to  be  borne,  ri 
H  amis,  back  to  his  ship.  There  he  swore  to  mn 
amuck,  putting  servants  and  slaves,  as  well  as 
officers,  in  terror  (^  their  lives ;  till,  as  no  one  else 
ventured,  the  passenger  whose  discretion  the  govern- 
ment had  at  first  questioned,  seized  the  madman  neck 
and  heels,  and  held  him  down  upon  his  bed. 

This  was  curious  treatment  of  a  captain,  second  m 
command,  by  a  eabin  passenger,  and  he  was  not  with- 
out uneamiess  as  to  the  re^ts,  though  the  ship's 
orew  i^pplanded  him.  He  incurred  the  enmity  idao  of 
the  very  worst  among  the  Egyptian  sailors,  who  teied 
to  exeite  the  crew  against  him,  calling  him,  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  *'  Narrani,"  tiU  all  the  men  came,  looked 
down  into  his  cabin,  and  laughed  at  him.  The  tra- 
veller at  once  jumped  up  and  gave  the  chi^  delinqiient 
a  blow.  In  his  rage  the  wretch  would  have  flimg 
himself  into  the  river,  and  he  vowed  a  deadly  revenge. 
The  eaptain  was  absent ;  and  some  time  after,  while 
on  his  bed)  the  tracveller  saw  the  villain  steidthily 
i^roaehiag.  He  stopped  at  the  door,  when  instead 
of  an  attack  he  made  a  very  humble  apology,  thanking 
M.  Weme  for  his  forbearance,  aikd  soMdting  the 
honour  to  kiss  his  hand,  while  in  the  other  tlie  travel- 
ler held  a  pistol  ready  for  him  under  his  blanket. 

The  wonderful  profusion  and  magnificence  c^ 
Nature,  in  every  form,  continued  to  excite  the  tra- 
veller's enthusiasm  and  astonishment.  Rich^wooded 
banks,  strings  'of  islands,  seas  of  grass,  and  vast 
water-plants,  bound  up  with  creeping  parasites,  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  assuming  the  most  fontastio  forms 
with  the  continued  windings  of  the  river.  Sometimes 
they  formed  a  grand  tapestry  of  flowers  of  endless 
variety,  waving  for  miles  around  and  before  them,  at 
others  the  banks  disclosed  lofty  bowers  loaded  with 
blossom ;  groves  of  mimosa,  and  shining  tamarinds ; 
the  swamps  even  glowing  with  the  red,  blue,  and  white 
lotus,  the  lilac,  convolvulus,  huge  water  lilies,  and 
flowering  reeds.  The  yellow  flowers  of  the  amhak- 
tree  rose  nearly  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  description  of  this  flond  magnificence  of 
the  Nile,  and  of  the  singuhur  habitudes  oi  the  trees 
and  plants,  shows  how  dose  and  accurate  an  obsorer 
the  author  b ;  and  how  even  into  his  least  details  he 
oontrived  to  infuse  an  interest  that  never  flags. 

Early  in  the  month  of  December  the  flotilla  began 
to  experience  the  torments  of  that  true  Egyj^an 
plague,  the  mosquito,  with  the  addition  of  camel  flies, 
small  wasps,  and  gnats  and  midges  of  every  size.  It 
compelled  them  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  nrer ; 
to  adopt  every  precaution  to  defend  themsdves ;  but 
nothing  could  effectually  resist  them.  The  rare  fretk 
breezes,  which  dispersed  them  fbr  a  brief  tame, 
brought  with  the  returning  lulls  new  armies  6[  tor- 
mentors, the  penetrating  powers  of  whose  pcobosd 
were,  in  pn^portion  to  their  smalliiessy  irresistible.  ''It 
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is  no  use  !"exckiiiis  our  trareller,  in  despair, "  to  creep 
binder  the  bed-clothes  :  you  must  breathe,  and  in  they 
pour,  assailing  mouth,  nose,  and  ears — nay,  actually 
penetrating  into  the  larynx,  till  they  cause  a  stiU 
Bcwe  torturing  cough,  every  fresh  gulp  for  air  bring- 
ing a  new  i warm  which  you  must  digest  as  you  can. 
^J  bed  was  filled  with  thousands  of  these  little 
demons,  which  I  must  have  smothered  in  rolling  about 
in  the  agony  of  this  abominable  martyrdom.  My 
mosquito  net  was  left  at  Chartum ;  I  had  no  gloves; 
I  bad  nothing  for  it  but  resignation."  To  eat,  it  was 
■Meteary  to  have  a  servant  with  a  large  fan  winnow, 
ing  under  the  patient's  nose,  so  as  to  enaUe  him  to 
»«ic  the  right  moment.  As  to  smoking  a  pipe  in 
peace,  it  was  out  of  the  question;  and  the  only 
remission  of  the  author's  torments  was  from  a  native 
eat,  which,  taking  compassion  (m  him,  came  and 
licked  his  hands  and  face,  keeping  the  foe,  that 
•eemed  to  dislike  her,  at  a  distance. 

The  blacks  and  cdoured  men  equally  suffered ;  and 
the  eternal  "  Bauda-Baudi^'  (gnats)  continued  to 
resound  in  pitiful  accents  all  the  night  through.  In 
his  description,  as  well  as  in  his  dtounciations,  of 
these  gueriUas  of  the  Nite,  the  author  is  very  par- 
tiodar,  his  impression  of  them,  apparently,  not  having 
been  a  sU^t  one.  There  are  various  kinds,  too, 
equally  formidable,  which  he  analyses  with  painful 
•ccuracy.  "Their  head  blue,  their  back  tawny,  legs 
eovered  with  white  specks  like  small  pearb.  Another 
sort  has  short  strong  l^,  a  thick  brown  body,  a  red 
kaM],  and  potteriors  of  varying  hues."  It  is  evident 
that  he  had  leisure  as  i^ell  as  reason  to  study  them, 
for  he  reverta  to  the  tiulject  very  frequently,  and 
always  in  the  tame  terms  of  unmeasured  criticism — a 
pvqjudice  not  to  be  surmounted. 

In  proportion  as  they  advanced  into  the  interior, 
the  oountry  on  both  sides  was  found  more  abundantly 
peopled.  80  great  was  the  number  of  villages,  that 
tht  traveller  expresses  his  surprise  how  they  could 
ponUy  be  tapf^  with  sufficient  food.  One  of  the 
Kurds  replied  that  the  Schillioks  were  a  far  greater 
■ation  than  the  French.  They  lay  naked  in  the 
luuint  grass,  said  to  form  part  of  their  food,  and 
beekooed  to  the  Turks  with  friendly  gestures  of  in- 
ritation;  bat  their  spears  were  suspected  to  be  at 
had  ready  for  an  attack.  They  are  supposed  to  live 
both  OB  t^  hippopotami  and  the  txooodiks,  thou^ 
dM7  have  oattk,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.  If  they  get 
pnwMiuu  of  a  camel,  they  deprive  it  of  sights  as  a 
peaal^  for  btinging  their  oiemies  among  them.  The 
Sehillieks  amber  above  two  milHoaa,  ax^  in  one  hour 
tb  aatfaor  oovated  seveateen  villagea.  If  Solyman 
KimW  oould  oBoe  have  got  the  Bando  (king)  on 
bttd,  be  would  assuredly  have  sailed  away  with  him. 
"I.woqU  gladly  hare  seen  this  sable  sovereign,  yet 
nyMd  tint  Ids  caution  prevented  tiia  meditated 

Ihi  Jeogahs  and  the  Duikas  aooa  follow ;  and  on 
the  30th  of  December  they  passed  through  the  more 
•«■%  tribe  of  the  Keks.  There  everybody  slept  on 
>bK^  and  in  the  nghi  sixteen  men  pUiced  on  guard 


deserted.  Hussein  Aga,  with  fifty  of  the  most  fero- 
cious Egyptians,  set  out  in  pursuit,  and  suddenly  the 
drums  beat  to  arms ;  there  was  an  alarm  that  all  the 
negroes  were  f(^owing  the  deserters. 

Peace  being  restored,  our  author  was  at  leisure  to 
resume  his  log-book  and  observations.  He  perceived 
some  white  birds,  a  species  of  heron,  sittmg  on  the 
backs  of  the  native  elephants,  picking  the  vermin  from 
their  huge  hides:  a  process  which  he  denominates 
"  dry-fishing."  All  the  elements  are  here  most  prolific ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  deficiency,  or  even  of  the  "jam  saiy 
of  the  poet,  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Nature 
in  that  latitude.  The  feathered  tribes  vie  with  the 
animal ;  millions  of  glow-worms  glitter ;  grasshoppers 
chirp  in  myriads,  mixed  with  the  monotonous  music 
of  innumerable  frogs.  To  the  birds  is  due  the  sca- 
venger merit  of  keei»ng  up  cleanliness  and  order,  and 
even  of  preserving  at  all  Nature's  social  bonds.  The 
most  monstrous  fish,  snakes,  reptUes,  and  insects  of  all 
sizes,  would  otherwise  so  abound  as  to  form  an  actual 
chaos  of  too  focundite  life. 

Snakes  are  considered  by  the  Arabs  ^  a  sort  of 
supernatural  creatures,  and  to  boast  also  their  king, 
who  is  called  "Shack  Maran,'  and  supposed  to  reside 
not  far  from  Adana,  in  Kurdistan.    ''One  of  our 
Kurd  officers  had  himself  offered  a  milk  sacrifice,  and 
swore  that  he  had  actually  seen  the  king,  for  a  huge 
snake  with  a  large  mane  had  appeared  out  of  a  crevice 
in  the  rodcs,  and  drank.    Two  others  attested  that 
the  Maran  had  a  human  face,  and  that  he  never 
exhibited  himself  except  to  a  brother  Sattan,  or  to  a 
very  holy  man."    This  implied  compliment  seemed  to 
be  little  enriched  by  the  Kurd,  (whose  assumed  sanctity 
had  won  him  the  name  of  "  the  Paradise-stormer,")  to 
judge  from  his  treatment  of  his  female  slave.   She  had 
one  day  prepared  some  morissa,  a  drink  made  from 
com,  and  though  a  decided  tippler  himself,  he  com- 
pelled her  to  go  down  upon  her  knees  to  receive  a 
hogging.     At  each  blow  of  the  thong,  the  Uood 
spouted,  when,  rushing  to  the  spot,  M.  Weme  pulled 
him  back  with  such  force  that  his  legs  flew  up  in  the 
air.    He  seized  his  sabre,  while  our  traveller  levelled 
his  double-barrelled  gun.     To  revenge  himself,  he 
took  the  girl,  and  was  about  to  throw  her  overboard, 
when  M.Weme  called  out  to  him,  "I  fire."    He 
turned  round,  and  with  a  face  pale  with  rage,  asked 
if  the  slave  were  not  his  own  property;  could  he 
not  do  as  he  liked  P    He  next  complained  to  the  com- 
mandant, who,  aware  of  his  revengeful  disposition, 
instead  of  taking  his  part,  ordered  him  to  go  on  board 
the  skiff,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  crew.    Upon  the 
return  of  the  expedition,  this  wretch  had  the  mean« 
ness  to  offer  to  kiss  our  traveller's  hand,  merdy 
because  of  tiie  distinguished  regard  shown  him  by  the 
pacha. 

Both  the  Turks  and  Arabs  evinced,  like  Dominie 
Sampson^  a  decided  admiration  of  the  "  Prodigious !" 
Besides  the  snake-king,  they  tried  to  impose  [other 
stories  upon  the  credulity  of  the  Christian  traveMcrr 
They  assured  him,  on  awaking  from  one  (^  his 
siestas,  bathed  in  perspiration,  that  they  had  just  be- 
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held  a  swimming  bird  as  large  as  a  camel,  with  a  beak 
as  long  as  a  pelican's,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
a  crop.  They  had  forborne  to  shoot  at  it  lest  they 
should  awaken  him,  and  knowing  that  they  should  soon 
meet  with  more  of  these  young  camel-birds.  He  was 
assured,  too,  that  the  Kebj  never  killed  animals,  living 
chiefly  on  grain  and  milk,  but  not  refusing  to  eat  those 
that  die  a  natural  death.  At  Chartain  he  had  seen 
two  dead  camels,  and  men  busily  engaged  in  slicing 
pieces  to  roast,  while  the  dogs  looked  eagerly  on. 
In  Eahira,  too,  our  author  had  himself  partaken  of  a 
beautiful  giraffe  which  had  died  of  eating  too  much 
white  clover.  It  was  very  tender,  and  the  flesh  of  a 
fine  grain ;  the  tongue  most  delicious.  When  other 
food  is  wanting,  the  Arabs  likewbe  will  devour  locusts, 
and  negroes  eat  the  fruit  of  the  elephant-tree,  a  coarse 
species  of  pumpkin,  relished  by  elephants,  but  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  to  a  civilized  palate. 

Before  the  middle  of  January  M.  Weme  was 
attacked  by  the  Nile  fever,  and,  in  the  idea  that  it 
might  perhaps  tempt  him  to  eat,  his  servant  brought 
him  a  piece  of  a  crocodile.  Solyman  Eascheff  had 
just  shot  a  very  fine  one,  of  which  he  presented  the 
skin  to  M.  Arnaud.  The  tail  is  considered  the  most 
savoury  portion,  and  aware  that  he  had  before  eaten 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  a  large  snake  cooked  by  a  dervish, 
the  company  thought  his  case  a  very  bad  one,  when  he 
could  not  be  tempted,  but  threw  it  overboard.  "  Had 
I  been  perfectly  well,"  he  says,  **  I  could  not  have 
eaten  it  then,  the  musk  smell  being  so  remarkably 
strong.  I  was  at  first  surprised  how  onr  boatmen 
could  snuff  the  scent  of  the  crocodiles  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, but  when  once  in  the  heart  of  the  crocodile 
country  I  soon  found  that  I  became  possessed  of  the 
same  power  of  detecting  their  near  vicinity.  On 
reaching  the  Blue  stream  I  could  smell  them  above  six 
hundred  paces  off.  The  glands  producing  the  secretion 
are  found  in  the  hinder  parts,  as  in  the  civet  cats  of 
Bellet  Sudan,  which  are  brought  up  in  cages  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  perfume." 

The  attachment  of  the  African  tnbes  to  the  most 
trivial  ornaments  is  well  known.  A  whole  village — 
goods,  chattels,  inhabitants,  crocodiles  and  all — ^might 
be  bought  for  a  large  bale  of  beads;  and  coloured 
shirts,  such  as  Captain  Selim  displayed,  might  have  se- 
cured for  him  a  kingdom.  By  means  of  a  few  glass  beads 
the  author  formed  a  very  pretty  collection — arms,  im- 
plements, and  household  furniture,  of  which  he  has 
given  lithographed  specimens  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
together  with  a  very  accurate  map  of  the  river  and 
adjacent  country.  The  originals — which  they  truly 
seem — ^are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Eoyal  and  National 
Museum  at  Berlin.  Two  figures,  male  and  female,  of 
the  splendid  Patagonian-sized  tribe  of  Bari  are  also 
represented,  which  present  a  strange  contmst  to  the 
description  of  the  miserable  Eeks.  One  of  these,  who 
had  been  sleeping  in  the  ashes  of  a  fire,  a  protection, 
doubtless,  from  the  Canda-plague,  was  brought  on 
board  Captain  Selim's  vessel. 

"  He  uttered  an  unintelligible  gibberish;  and  seemed 
little  removed  above  the  condition  and  capacity  of  a 


baboon.  Upon  being  presented  with  a  few  beads,  he 
began  to  roll  upon  the  deck  in  childish  delight,  kissed 
the  very  planks,  and  doubling  himself  up,  placed  his 
hands  upon  our  heads  as  if  to  bless  us,  singing  with  all 
his  might." 

The  stature  of  some  of  these  tribes  was  from  six  to 
seven  Bhenish  feet,  and  the  women  were  in  propor- 
tion to  the  men.  One  of  the  latter  looked  right  over 
the  traveller's  head,  though  he  is  himself  above  the 
middle  height. 

The  author's  description  of  a  host  of  elephants  seen 
grazing  on  the  banks  of  a  large  lake,  with  herds  of 
light-brown  antelopes,  of  a  species  called  Ariel,  is  ex- 
ceedingly graphic.  The  Euschef  went  on  shore  with 
the  intention  of  shooting  some  of  them,  their  flesh 
being  particularly  esteemed,  but  unfortanately  only 
lost  two  of  his  pioneers,  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  lions  or  tigers  lying  in  wait  for  the  antelopes 
as  they  come  to  drink. 

Here,  at  24"  latitude  south  of  Alexandria,  the  river 
expands  itself  to  nearly  400  paces  in  width.  Such, 
too,  is  the  abundance  of  lake  and'  arm-stream,  that 
the  traveller  doubted  whether  the  sources  of  the 
White  river  could  possibly  supply  that  wide-spread 
influx  of  the  waters,  the  vast  tracts  of  marsh  alone, 
and  under  so  fiery  a  sun,  absorbing  such  a  continual 
supply.  What  inexhaustible  springs  to  keep  so  vast 
a  burning  territory  ever  fresh,  full,  and  overflowing. 
Then  there  are  the  perpetual  sinuosities,  the  variations^ 
the  sloggishness,  and  yet  the  most  opposite  charac- 
teristics to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  their  solution. 
Were  it  one  stream,  he  opines,  it  would  surely  flow 
more  rapidly,  and  it  must  depend  upon  tributaries, 
which,  owing  to  the  level  site,  and  the  main-stream's 
resistance,  become  stagnant,  yet  rise  and  fall  with  the 
river,  and  contribute  powerfully  perhaps  to  its  sub- 
sistence. 

The  author  soon  became  painfully  sensible  that  this 
complex  problem  to  all  the  grand  yet  contradictory 
phenomena  of  the  White  Nile,  would  never  be  cleared 
up  by  an  Egyptian  flotilla.  A  Circassian  and  a  Turk- 
ish commander,  Eurd  officers,  and  an  ignorant  mot- 
ley crew,  were  all  more  attached  to  Eastern  customs^ 
idle  amusement,  and  to  practical  jesting  than  to 
discipline  and  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Captain 
FaizuUa's  singular  passion  for  tailoring  was  only  oue 
out  of  innumerable  strange  vagaries  on  the  part  of  the 
commanders.  One  day  he  was  so  busied  with  his 
needle  and  thread,  that  he  fancied  he  had  heard  the 
signal  to  stop,  and  pulled  to  station.  No  sooner  was 
his  superior  in  command,  Solyman,  aware  of  this,  than 
he  fired  two  round  shots  directly  at  FaizuUa,  and  as  I 
was  standing  at  the  cabin-door,  I  head  them  whizzing* 
past  me.  One  of  them,  it  was  observed,  went  within 
a  hair's-breadth  of  the  captain's  head,  but  he  did  not 
move,  saying  quite  carelessly  as  he  continued  to  stitcb, 
*'Maleschf  hue  billab"  (it  is  nothing,  he  only  jests.) 
Then  he  shot  twice  in  the  opposite  direction  to  con- 
vince Solyman  that  he  considered  this  curious  greeting 
as  a  good  Turkish  joke. 

The  Turks,  indeed,  who  boast  themselves  famous 
marksmen,  were  continually  engaged  in  proving  their 
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skill,  ftii  occupation  wiuch  with  other  pastimes  greatly 
retarded  the  expedition.  Yet  the  distance  traversed 
in  a  line  north  to  sonth  from  Chartun,  was  upwards 
of  1,600  miles,  and  including  all  that  was  lost  in 
i  windings  of  the  river,  and  in  varying  courses,  nearly 
Ij  9,000.  From  this  we  may  with  M.  Weme  form  some 
,  estimate  of  the  results  had  there  been  three  British 
steamers  wori^ed  by  British  officers  and  men  instead 
.    of  the  Egyptian  flotilla,  so  amusingly  conducted  as  it 

•  was.  The  utmost  point  it  reached  was  Pelenja^  the 
'  ca{xital  c^  Ban,  in  4^  N.  L.  inhabited  by  the  gigantic 
I  men  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded.  These  stand 
I  high  in  the  scale  of  savage  life,  cultivate  tobacco  and 
I'   grain,  manu£EK;ture  from  iron  and  other  metals,  and 

•  barter  their  productions  with  other  tribes.  They  also 
I  deal  in  cattle  and  grain,  are  extremely  active,  good- 
I  natored,  and  intelligent,  and  though  armed  to  the 
,  teeth,  by  no  means  prone  to  aggression.  ''An 
I    excellent  opportunity  for  a  painter  or  sculptor,"  writes 

the  author,  **  to  represent  those  naked  colossal  figures 
so  adnurably  proportioned.      No  superfluous  fat — 

I  all  good  muscle  and  grandly  limbed.  No  necessity  for 
much  oorenng  there,  or  to  hide  such  forms.  When 
oar  long-bearded  Easchef  Solyman  exposed  his  breast 
with  its  thick  fell  of  hair,  they  evinced  a  kind  of 
disgust,  as  if  such  a  natural  garment  were  more  proper 

,  for  a  beast." 

{  Dentists  would  be  much  puzzled  how  to  live  among 
this  giant  tribe,  for  instead  of  using  false  teeth,  they 

,  have  a  fashion  of  knocking  out  their  natural  ones,  the 
foar  front  incisors  invariably,  upon  reaching  the  age 

'    of  puberty.     There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes; 

.   various  hypotheses  were  hazarded,  some  affirming  that 

t   it  was  to  make  them  look  more  agreeable  in  the  eyes 

I   of  cadi  other,  others,  especially  the  Dinkas,  in  order 

I  that  thej  might  not  resemble  the  jackass,  while  the 
Toiks  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  their  own  rite  of  cir- 
enmcision,  or  to  Christian  baptbm.  The  author  him- 
self conjectures  that  it  may  be  an  act  of  incorporation 
into  the  great  Ethiopean  nation,  distributed  into  so 

,  many  tribes.  Still  more  strange  to  believe,  the  women 
also  submit  to  this  strange  custom. 

Hie  gn^and  sultan  of  the  Bari  and  his  favourite  wife 
honoured  Ci^ptain  Selim's  vessel  with  a  visit,  their  court 

,    attire  being  two  leather  aprons  and  shaven  heads. 

I  IW  Turks  tried  hard  to  gain  here  some  account  of  the 
&med  gold  mines,  one  of  the  chief  motives  of  the 

!  expedition.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  heard  of, 
and  Saltan  Lakone  upon  beholding  a  gold  bar,  con- 
eemd  it  to  be  copper,  from  which  it  was  inferred 
thai  the  ccpper  mountains  of  the  country  also 
eootained  the  more  precious  metaL  That  country  was 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Nile,  and  had  it 
been  nearer  it  would  have  been  the  same  as  regarded 
the  expedition.  Its  hour  of  progress  was  come;  a 
httle  distance  above  Palenja  there  presented  itself  a 
eoaplete  bar  of  rocks  extending  across  the  stream. 

Hie  Christian  who  it  was  feared  so  much  lacked 

discretion,  evinced  no  lack  of  courage,  and  while  the 

eonbined  spirit  of  the  expedition  had,  like  Acres' 

t   eoorage,  ooeed  out  by  degrees,  his  Saxon  motto  was 


still  to  go  ahead.  Egyptians,  Circassians,  Turks, 
Kurds,  and  Arabs,  were  iSl  weary  of  the  respective 
duties  they  had  never  discharged,  and  rejoiced  to  find 
an  excuse  for  turning  back.  About  the  flood  season, 
moreover,  the  river  rises  eighteen  feet,  and  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  barrier.  Now 
it  was  different,  the  waters  were  falling,  and  those 
precious  six  weeks  sacrificed  to  the  folly  of  M.  Amaud 
were  deeply  regretted  by  our  disappointed  traveller. 
Nay,  half  that  time  would  have  sufficed  to  surmount 
the  difficulty.  Although  the  flotilla  had  been  pro- 
visioned for  ten  months  out,  neither  commanders  nor 
crews  would  Ibtento  his  proposal  to  wait  a  couple  of 
months  for  the  auspicious  hour. 

The  farewell  salute  of  guns  to  the  farther  country 
which  he  so  eagerly  wished  yet  to  explore,  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  the  adventurous  German  more  like  a 
dirge  of  his  disappointed  hopes  than  as  an  occasion  for 
rejoicing.  Not  that  he  disguised  from  himself  the 
probably  increased  difficulties  of  the  navigation  beyond 
the  bar,  according  to  the  hypothesis  which  he  has 
ingeniously  hazarded.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  more 
rocky,  and  the  BacKr  MAbiat  lying  nearer  its  source 
gradually  takes  the  character  of  a  vast  mountain 
stream.  A  strong  north  wind  could  alone  give  a  hope, 
with  the  aid  of  towing  and  steam,  of  overcoming  the 
force  and  rapidity  of  such  a  current,  but  still,  the 
power  of  steam  would  lessen  the  adverse  chances. 

We  have  noticed  the  renegade  physician  and 
poisoner  whom  our  traveller  so  stoutly  threatened 
should  he  attempt  the  life  of  his  brother.  He  was  a 
Palermitan  who  took  the  name  of  Soliraan  Effeudi,  was 
known  to  have  committed  murders  in  Chartun,  while 
it  was  reported  that  in  Arabia  he  had  poisoned  thirty 
three  soldiers,  to  insure  the  ruin  of  two  other- medi(»d 
practitioners.  And  although  M.  Weme  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  his  brother  alive,  it  was  some- 
what singular,  if  not  suspicious,  that  he  should  have 
died  in  his  arms  within  eleven  days  after  his  return  to 
the  town  of  Chartun.  His  brother's  death,  however, 
it  is  proper  to  add,  was  generally  attributed  to  the 
baneful  effects  of  the  climate. 


A  TOUR  IN  SUTHERLANDSHIIIE.* 
The  stream  of  summer  travel  has  for  some  time  set 
in  towards  Scotland.  The  day  is  long  gone  by  when 
it  was  almost  as  dangerous  to  penetrate  into  the 
highlands  as  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  the  romance 
thrown  over  the  country  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  led 
tens  of  thousands  thither ;  even  the  court  moves  down 
for  autumnal  relaxation  to  the  wilds  of  Braemar.  One 
may  now  leave  London  in  the  morning,  and  arrive 
in  the  farthest  north  on  the  third  day.  Thus  the 
tourist  is  tempted  to  extend  the  range  of  his  rambles, 
and  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  country  is  being 
rapidly  explored.     Sutherlandshire,  the  northernmost 

(I)  "  A  Tour  in  Sutherlandshire,  with  eztractcfrom  the  Field-book 
of  a  Sportsman  and  Naturalist."  Bj  Charles  St  John,  Esq.  Author 
of  "  Wild  Sports  and  Natural  Historjof  the  Highlands."  London  : 
Murray. 
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county  of  Great  Britain,  has  hitherto  been  but  little 
visited.  Its  coast,  indented  by  friths,  Mid  buttressed 
with  stern  cliffs  against  the  heavy  roll  and  fierce 
storms  of  the  Northern  sea,  is  fall  of  the  romantic ; 
its  moors,  mountains,  and  tarns  abound  with  game, 
the  red  deer  roams  over  its  heathy  wilds,  and  its  crags 
and  islets  swarm  ^ith  myriads  of  sea-fowl ;  a  perfect 
paradise  for  the  sportsman.  Nor  is  there  any  fear  of 
being  driven  to  make  good  one's  quarters,  like  Baillie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  with  a  red-hot  poker—the  liberal  policy 
of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  in  requiring  no  rent  from 
the  small  inn-keepers^  stipulating  only  that  their 
houses  shall  be  kept  in  comfortable  order,  and  their 
charges  be  moderate,  has  ensured  even  in  this  remote 
nook  many  a  snug  little  hostelrie  for  the  traveller. 
Mr.  St.  John  will  strongly  tempt  him  to  extend  liis 
excursion  as  far  as  to  this  "  Ultima  Thide"  of  Great 
Britain.  Enthusiastic  as  a  sportsman,  and  also  an 
ardent  lover  of  nature,  his  book  is  not  only  full  of 
moving  accident  by  flood  and  field,  but  contains  many 
lively  sketches  of  scenery,  and  a  great  deal  of  curious 
and  valuable  ornithological  information.  His  style  is 
particularly  happy,  familiar,  unaffected,  gentlemanly 
and  graphic.  There  is  not  the  least  straining  after 
effect;  we  read  on,  page  after  page,  as  if  quietly 
conversing  with  the  agreeable  author,  till  we  become 
almost  as  much  interested  in  his  favourite  pursuits  as 
liimself.  He  follows  no  fixed  plan,  but  runs  on  in  a 
lively  gossiping  way ;  his  topics  arise  naturally,  and 
are  naturally  treated.  A  book  of  this  description 
requires  no  analysis,  and  is  best  recommended  by 
the  selection  of  a  few  of  its  more  prominent  pictures, 
to  which  we  shall  accordingly  treat  our  readers ;  and 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  they  do  not  find  them  a  most 
agreeable  variety  in  our  literaiy  fare. 

The  Osprey,  who  seizes  on  the  fish,  as  Shakspeare 
says,  "  by  sovereignty  of  nature,"  is  one  of  the  rarest 
birds  in  Britain,  and  found  chiefly  in  the  northern 
Highlands.  It  is  but  little  disturbed,  and  lives  unmo- 
lested for  years. 

"  Even  If  a  shepherd  does  pass  the  loch,  the  bird  site 
securely  on  her  isolated  rock,  out  of  reach  of  all  danger, 
as  her  nest  can  only  be  approached,  in  mot^t  in»tifince8, 
by  swimming.  1  generally  saw  the  osprey  fishing  about 
the  lower  pools  of  the  rivers  near  their  mouths,  and  a 
beautiful  sight  it  is.  The  long-winged  bird  hovers,  (as 
a  kestrel  does  over  a  mouse,)  at  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  water,  sometimes  on  perfectly  motionless 
wing,  and  sometimes  wheeling  slowly  in  circles,  turning 
her  head  and  looking  eagerly  down  at  the  water;  she 
sees  a  trout,  when  at  a  great  height,  and,  suddenly 
closing  her  wings,  drops  like  a  shot  bird  into  the  water, 
often  plunging  completely  under,  and  at  other  times 
appearing  scarcely  to  touch  the  water,  but  seldom  failing 

to  rise  again  with  a  good  sized  fish  in  her  talons 

The  rapidity  and  certaintv  of  stroke  that  a  bird  must 
possess  to  enable  it  to  catch  so  quick  a  creature  as  the 
sea-trout  can  scarcely  be  understood.  One  would  natu- 
rally suppose  that  the  trout  in  its  own  element  would 
give  a  bird  not  the  slightest  chance  of  catching  it,  par- 
ticularly as  this  can  only  be  done  at  one  dash,  the 
osprey,  of  course,  not  being  able  to  pursue  a  trout  under 
the  water,  like  a  cormorant.  All  fiy-fishers  must  know 
the  lightning-like  rapidity  with  which  a  trout  darts  up 
from  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  with  unerring  aim 
seizes  the  fly  almost  before  its  wings  touch  the  water,  and 


yet  here  is  a  large  bird,  hovering  direetly  over  sad  hi  full 
view  of  the  wateri  who  manages  to  catch  the  rapid  dti^Dg 
trout  with  an  almost  certain  swoop,  although  one  ^old 
naturally  suppose  that  the  fish  would  be  far  on  in  thed^pth 
of  the  pool,  or  behind  some  place  of  refuge,  long  before 
the  Urd  could  tooch  the  water.  The  oeprqr  is  aot 
nearly  so  early  as  the  eagle  in  breeding :  in  &et»  the 
latter  is  far  advanced  towards  hatching  her  eggs  before  the 
osprey  arrives  in  Scotland.  It  is  said,  the  ospreys  alw^ijs 
arrive  in  pairs ;  if  so,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  undcntind 
how  when  one  out  of  a  pair  is  killed,  the  remslnUig  bird 
can  find  a  mate,  which  it  generally  maaages  to  de. 
There  are,  too,  but  very  few  in  Britain  at  any  time, 
their  principal  head  quarters  seeming  to  be  in  Amcrict, 
and,  though  living  in  tolerable  peace  in  the  Higfalanda, 
they  do  not  appear  to  increase  or  to  breed  in  my  lo- 
calitiee  excepting  where  they  find  a  sitnatioB  for  their 
nest  similar  to  what  I  have  already  described.  Ai  th^ 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  sportsman  or  othen»  Uisa 
grecU  pity  (hey  should  ever  be  destroyed," 

So  says  Mr.  St.  John ;  but  sentiment  and  practice, 
we  all  know,  are  widely  different  things.  Carried  avaj 
by  absorbing  excitement,  the  sportsman  is  little  accus- 
tomed to  regard  (if  we  may  use  the  word  at  all  in 
such  a  comiexion)  the  '*  humanities"  of  his  favourite 
pursuit.  He  who,  like  Laing  in  Norway,  tracked  to 
his  den,  and  grappled  hand  to  hand  with,  the  predatoiy 
bear  that  mvaged  the  flocks  of  the  shepherds,  was 
turning  hia  tastes  to  a  noble  account ;  to  ran  down 
"  the  nightly  robber  of  the  fold"  may  be  as  useful  as 
it  is  exciting — to  provide  for  human  sustenance  by 
the  destruction  of  game,  is  of  course  none  the  lesi 
permissible  that  it  happens  to  be  full  of  sp<Hi;  but 
how  often  is  it  that  mere  excitement  by  itself,  without 
any  useful,  or  even  morally  lawful  purpose,  is  the  sde 
object  proposed  to  himself  by  the  sportsman !  And 
thus  our  author  —  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
appears  to  have  had  some  little  compunction  for  the 
deed — could  not  let  the  poor  solitary  osprey  and  hb 
mate  alone. 

"  Having  heard,**  he  says,  "  that  one  of  these  biidi 
was  building  on  an  island  in  a  loch  about  a  mile  from 
our  road,  we  left  the  horse  and  boat  under  chsige  of  a 
bare-legged  and  bare-headed  boy,  and  went  to  a  point  of 
rock  from  which  we  could  command  a  view  of  «e  loch 
in  question.  We  immediately  through  a  ghiM  dis- 
covered the  nest  of  the  osprey,  built  in  exactly  a  similar 
situation  to  the  last,  tiiat  is,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock 
about  eight  feet  high,  shaped  like  a  truncated  cone,  and 
standing  exposed  and  alone  in  the  loch.  On  conini 
nearer  we  could  distinguish  the  white  head  of  the 
female  osprey  on  the  nest.  The  male  bird  was  not  in 
view.  It  was  determined  that  I  should  remain  concealed 
near  the  loch,  while  my  two  companions  went  for  Uie 
boat.  This  plan  was  adopted  for  the  double  reason  that 
I  might  be  at  hand  to  shoot  any  hooded  crow  whomigh^ 
attempt  to  take  the  eggs  while  the  osprev  was  off,  ih< 
having  left  the  nest  on  our  approach,  and,  also,  that  1 
might  have  a  chance  of  shooting  the  old  osprey  hendl 
in  case  she  came  within  shot.  /  must  my  that  I  wwm 
rather  thai  she  had  eecaped  Otis  fetU,  btO,  tm  her  ska 
was  wanted,  I  agreed  to  try  and  kiU  her!! 

"  For  some  time  after  the  departure  of  mv  oom 
panions  she  flew  round  and  round  at  a  great  height 
occasionally  drifting  away  with  the  high  wind,  and  tba 
returning  to  the  loch.  She  passed  two  or  three  tinea,  nol 
very  fiar&om  me,  before  I  shotat  her ;  but  at  last  1  fire^ 
and  the  poor  bird,  after  wheeling  blindlv  about  fwafcl 
minutes,  fell  far  to  leeward  of  me,  and  down  amongs 
the  most  precipitons  and  roeky  part  of  tlie  mountain 
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quite  dead.  She  was  scarcely  down  behind  the  clifiB 
when  I  heard  the  cry  of  an  osprej  in  quite  a  different 
direction,  and,  on  looking  that  way,  I  saw  the  male  bird 
ijinff  up  ^m  a  great  distance.  As  he  came  nearer  I 
eovld  diatingalBh  plainly  with  my  glass  that  he  was 
canyini^  a  fish  in  his  claws.  On  approaching,  he  re- 
doablea  his  cries,  probably  expecting  the  well-known 
answer,  or  signal  of  gratitude  from  his  mate,  but,  not 
bearing  her,  he  flew  on  till  he  came  immediately  orer 
the  nesL  I  conld  plainly  see  him  turning  his  head  to 
the  right  and  left,  as  if  looking  for  her,  and  as  if  in 
astonishment  at  her  unwonted  absence.  He  came  lower 
and  lower,  still  holding  the  fish  in  his  feet,  which 
were  stretched  out  at  full  length  from  his  body.  Not 
seeing  her,  he  again  ascended,  and  flew  to  the  other  end 
of  the  lake,  the  rocks  echoing  his  shrill  cry.  The  poor 
bird,  alter  making  one  or  two  circuits  of  the  lake,  then 
flew  away  &r  out  of  sight,  still  keeping  possession  of 
the  fish.  He  probably  went  to  look  for  the  female  at 
some  known  and  frequented  haunt,  as  he  flew  rapidly 
off  iB  a  direct  line.  He  soon,  however,  came  over  tbe 
hke  again,  and  continued  his  flight  to  and  fro  and  his 
lend  cries  for  abore  an  hour,  still  keeping  the  fish  ready 
for  his  mate.  I  at  length  heard  the  voices  of  my 
frieDds,  and  we  toon  launched  the  boat  the  osprey 
became  mnoh  agitated  as  we  neared  the  rock  where  the 
nest  was,  and  dropped  Uie  fish  he  held  into  tbe  water. 
We  found  two  beimtiful  eggs  in  the  nest,  of  a  roundish 
tkape,  the  eolonr  white,  irith  numerous  spots  and  marks 
•f  a  fine  rich  red  brown.  As  we  came  away,  we  still 
observed  the  male  bird  nneeasingly  calling  and  seeking 
for  his  hen.     /  was  really  sorry  that  J  Imd  shot  her." 

Well,  indeed,  he  might  be ;  never,  surely,  since  the 
shooting  of  Coleridge's  albatross,  which  brought  about 
soch  a  poetical  catalogae  of  calamities,  was  anything 
half  80  ruthless  as  this.  It  is  absolutely  painful  to 
read  of. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  spirit.  Deer-stalking 
is,  onr  readers  are  probably  aware,  the  greatest  excite- 
ment of  the  highland  hunter :  nothing  can  come  up  to 
it — and  it  requires  no  little  sportsman-like  training,  no 
common  measure  of  energy  and  endurance  in  its 
votary;  all  which  qualities  our  author  possessed  in  per- 
fection. Ordinary  feats  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
his  adTeatarous  temper.  There  was  a  most  royal  stag 
be  hiM)  psrticnlarly  been  told  of^the  noblest  of  ail 
the  herd,  and  living  in  almost  inaccessible  solitude  as 
his  peculiar  domain;  one  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion be  gives  of  him,  we  should  have  imagined  he 
would  have  especially  made  free  of  his  murderous 
rifle ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  noble  qualities  that 
mariLcd  him  out  for  destruction. 

*Th6  animal  himself  was  evidently  of  very  great  sise 
aad  age,  and  in  fine  condition.  He  lived  quite  alone, 
aad  did  not  seem  to  associate  with  any  of  the  other  deer 
who  f^equeBted  that  district  He  invariably  trotted  off 
aalkOy,  and  if  I  chanced  to  fall  in  with  his  track  again, 
H  WIS  still  solitary  and  speeding  in  a  direct  course  over 
bag  and  hill  to  some  fitr  off  mountain  glen  or  corrie. 
TSb  slMpfaards,  who  generally  gave  me  notice  of  any 
pirtieiibniy  fine  stag  they  might  see  in  their  rounds, 
difltlngnisbed  this  one  by  a  Gaelic  name  signifying  'the 
Mg  red  stag,'  as,  besides  his  other  attributes,  his  colour 
vaa  of  a  peenliariy  bright  red." 

This  description  is  absolutely  poetic.  Wordsworth 
in  one  of  his  immortal  sonnets  would  have  awakened 
our  sympathies  for  sneh  a  noble  beast ;  but  then  a  deer- 
stalker, to  be  snre,  is  no  Wordsworth.  The  "  big  red 
stag"  was  doomed ;  bat  not  till  he  had  tasked  to  the 


utmost  the  skill  atid  energy  of  liis  pursuers.  Prince 
Charles  himself  was  scarcely  more  perseveriiigly  and 
vainly  chased  from  fastness  to  fastness,  through  moss 
and  heather,  than  had  been  this  splendid  animsd.  He 
had  long  baffled  every  snare  and  device  of  his  enemies. 
The  ff lory  of  destroying  him  was  reserved  for  Mr.  St. 
John  and  his  "  kill-deer."  He  determined  one  day  to 
start  off  in  pursuit  of  this  stag  alone,  and  to  leave  all 
others  untouched.  Starting  at  sunrise,  he  walked 
mile  after  mile  without  seeing  any  thing  but  grouse, 
and  an  occasional  hare.  He  passed  over  height  after 
height  and  scanned  many  a  glen  inch  by  inch,  till  his 
eyes  ached  with  straining  through  the  glass.  "Li  deer- 
stalking," says  Mr.  St.  Jolm,  "as  much  as  in  the  every 
day  pursuits  of  life,  the  old  adage  holds  good,  credula 
vitam  spes  fovetP  And  this  said  hope  carried  the 
weary  stalker  over  many  a  long  mile. 

"  I  came  in  half  an  hour  to  a  large  extent  of  heather- 
covered  ground,  interspersed  with  a  great  number  of 
tnmulus-ehaped  hillocks.  I  looked  carcdessly  over  these, 
when  my  eye  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  red-colourea 
spot  on  one  of  the  mounds.  I  turned  the  glass  in  that 
direction,  and  at  once  saw  that  it  was  a  Tatrge  bright- 
coloured  stag,  with  fine  antlers,  and  altogether  an 
animal  worth  some  trouble.  He  was  in  a  very  difficult 
situation  to  approach.  He  commanded  a  complete 
view  of  the  face  of  the  hill  opposite  to  him,  and  over 
the  summit  of  which  I  was  looking,  and  I  was  as- 
tonished he  had  not  observed  me,  notwithstanding  all 
my  care.  As  the  wind  blew,  I  could  not  approach  him 
from  the  opposite  direction,  even  if  I  had  time  to  get 
round  there  before  he  rose ;  and  I  knew  that,  once  on 
foot  to  feed,  his  direction  would  be  uncertain  amongst 
the  mounds  where  he  was,— that  my  chance  would  be 
small.  Afler  a  short  survey  I  started  off,  at  my  best 
pace,  to  the  right,  thinking  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  I  might  succeed  in  getting  into  the  valley  un- 
o)»served;  and,  once  there,  by  taking  advantage  of  some 
hillock,  I  should  have  a  tolerable  chance  of  approaching 
him.  After  what  appeared  to  me  a  long  tramp,  I  came 
to  a  slight  rise  of  the  shoulder  of  the  hill ;  beyond  this 
was  a  hollow,  by  keeping  in  which  I  hoped  to  get  down 
unobeerTed.  It  was  already  past  three,  but  the  stag 
had  not  yet  moved ;  so,  keeping  the  tops  of  his  horns 
in  view,  I  began  to  crawl  over  the  intervening  height. 
At  two  or  three  places  which  I  tried  I  saw  that  I  could 
not  succeed.  At  last  I  came  to  a  more  favourable  spot ; 
but  I  saw  that  it  would  not  do,  however  well  the  dog 
behaved,  and  a  capital  stalker  ho  was,  imitating  and 
following  every  movement  of  mine,  crouching  when  I 
crouched,  and  crawling  when  I  crawled.  I  did  not  wish 
to  leave  him  quite  so  far  from  the  deer,  so  I  made 
another  cast,  and  this  time  found  a  place  over  which  we 
both  wriggled  ourselves  quite  unseen.  Thank  Qod ! 
was  my  exclamation  as  I  found  myself  in  a  situation 
again  where  I  conld  stand  upright  Few  people  ex- 
cepting deer-stalkers  know  the  laxury  of  occasionally 
standing  upright,  after  having  wormed  oneself  horizon- 
tal iy  along  the  ground  for  some  time.  There  were  tiie 
horns  with  their  white  tipe  still  motionless,  excepting 
when  he  turned  back  his  head  to  scratch  his  hide,  or 
knock  off  a  fly.  I  now  walked  easily  without  stopping, 
till  I  was  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  him, 
when  I  was  suddenly  pulled  up  by  finding  tiiat  there 
was  no  visible  manner  of  approaching  a  yard  nearer. 
The  last  sheltering  mound  was  come  to ;  and  although 
these  mounds  from  a  distance  looked  scattered  closely, 
when  I  got  amongst  them,  I  found  they  were  two  or 
three  rifle-shots  apart  at  the  nearest  There  was  one 
chance  that  occurred  to  me ;  a  rock,  or  rather  stone,  lay 
about  eighty  yards  from  the  stag,  and  it  seemed  that 
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I  might  make  use  of  thU  as  a  screen,  so  as,  if  my  lock 
was  great,  to  get  at  the  animal.  I  took  off  my  plaid, 
laid  it  on  the  ground,  and  ordered  the  dog  to  lie  still 
on  it;  then  buttoning  my  jacket  tightly  and  putting  a 
piece  of  cork,  which  I  carried  for  the  purpose,  into  the 
muzzle  of  my  rifle  to  prevent  the  dirt  getting  into  it,  I 
started  in  the  most  snake-like  attitude  that  the  human 
frame  would  admit  of.  I  found  that  by  keeping  per- 
fectly flat,  and  not  even  looking  up  once,  I  could  stUl 
get  on  unobserved.  Inch  by  indi  I  crawled ;  as  I  neared 
the  stone,  my  task  was  easier,  as  the  ground  sank  a  little 
and  the  heather  was  longer.  At  last  I  reached  the  place, 
and  saw  the  tips  of  his  horns  not  above  eighty  yards 
from  me.  I  had  no  fear  of  losing  him  now ;  so  taking 
out  the  cork  from  my  rifle,  I  stretched  my  limbs  one 
by  one,  and  prepared  to  rise  to  an  attitude  in  which  I 
could  shoot ;  then,  pushing  my  rifle  slowly  forward,  I 
got  the  barrel  over  the  stone  unperoeived,  and  rose  very 
gradually  on  one  knee.  The  stag  seemed  to  be  intent 
in  watching  the  face  of  the  opposite  hill,  and,  though  1 
was  partially  exposed,  did  not  see  me.  His  attitude  was 
very  favourable,  which  is  seldom  the  case  when  the  stag 
is  lying  down;  so,  taking  a  deliberate  aim  at  his 
shoulder,  I  was  on  the  point  of  firing,  when  he  sud- 
denly saw  me,  and  jumping  up,  made  off  as  hard  as 
he  could.  He  went  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  before 
he  had  gone  twenty  yards  1  fired.  I  was  sure  that  I  was 
steady  on  him,  but  the  shot  seemed  only  to  hurry  his 
pace;  on  he  went  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  having 
showed  no  symptom  of  being  hurt  beyond  dropping  his 
head  for  a  single  moment. 

"I  remained  motionless  in  despair ;  a  more  magnificent 
stag  I  had  never  seen,  and  his  bright  red  colour  and 
white-tipped  horns  showed  me  that  he  was  the  very 
animal  I  had  so  often  seen  and  wished  to  get.  He  ran 
on  without  slackening  his  pace  for  at  least  a  hundred 
yards,  then  suddenly  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground, 
his  horns  rattling  against  the  stones.  I  knew  he  was 
perfectly  dead,  so  calling  the  dog,  ran  up  to  him.  The 
stag  was  quite  motionless,  and  lay  stretched  out  where 
he  fell,  without  a  single  struggle.  I  found  on  opening  him, 
that  the  ball  had  passed  through  the  lower  part  of  his  heart ; 
a  wound  I  should  have  imagined  enough  to  deprive  any 

animal  of  life  and  motion  instantaneously Having 

duly  admired  and  examined  the  poor  stag,  not,  I  must 
own,  toUhotU  feeling  compunction  at  having  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  I  set  to  work  bleeding  and  otherwise  preparing 
him  for  being  left  on  the  hill  until  the  next  day,  secure 
from  attacks  of  ravens  and  eagles ;  then,  having  taken 
my  landmarks  so  as  to  be  sure  of  finding  him  again,  1 
started  on  my  march  to  the  shepherd's  house,  looking 
rather  anxiously  round  at  the  increasing  leng^  of  my 
shadow  and  the  diminished  height  of  the  sun ;  the  more 
so  as  I  had  to  pass  some  very  boggy  ground  with  which 
1  was  not  very  well  acquainted.  I  had  not  gone  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  however,  when  I  saw  the  shepherd 
himself  making  his  way  homewards.  I  gave  a  loud 
whistle  to  catch  his  attention,  and  having  joined  him, 
I  took  him  back  to  see  the  exact  place  where  the  stag 
was  lying,  in  order  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  return- 
ing the  next  day.  Malcolm  was  rather  an  ally  of  mine, 
and  his  delight  was  great  at  seeing  the  stag. 

"'Deed,  aye,  sir;  it's  just  the  muckle  red  stag 
himsel';  mony  a  time  I've  seen  the  bonny  beast  Save 
us  !  how  red  his  pile  is  1 ' 

"  *  Yes,  he  is  a  fine  beast,  Malcolm ;  and  you  must 
bring  your  grey  pony  for  him  to-morrow.  I  must  have 
the  head  and  one  haunch  down  to  the  house ;  take  the 
rest  to  your  mother;  I  dare  say  she  can  salt  it.' 

"  I  knew  pretty  well  that  this  good  lady  must  have  had 
some  experience  in  making  red-deer  hams,  unless 
Malcolm  was  very  much  slandered  by  his  neighbours." 

Reader,  we  must  now  tell  you  a  little  story  of  our 
own  about  deer-hunting.  Rambling  idly  around  the 
head  of  the  upper  lake  of  KiUamey,  we  heard  a  sound 


that  caused  us  to  prick  np  our  ears  with  excitement. 
It  was  the  wild  baying  of  the  hounds  in  chase  of  a 
stag,  which  they  were  tracking  throngh  the  tangled 
recesses  of  the  forest.  Sometimes,  it  almost  faded 
away,  then  broke  out  again,  as  if  the  dogs  were 
occasionally  at  fault,  and  had  then  recovered  the  scent. 
Dashing  madly  through  briar  and  bramble,  we  gained 
the  bed  of  a  torrent,  down  which  the  whole  rabble 
rout  was  making  its  way  with  a  fearful  din  of  bayii^ 
and  hallooing  that  made  the  heart  stand  stilL  The 
stag  appeared,  the  chase  close  upon  him ;  footmen  up 
to  their  knees  in  water,  men,  ay,  and  women  too,  on 
horse-back,  splashing  over  rock  and  stone,  through 
the  stream,  and  all  to  be  in,  as  they  say,  "  at  the 
death."  The  exhausted  animal  was  seized  by  four 
stout  huntsmen,  while  others  kept  off  the  dogs,  who 
were  striving  to  tear  down  their  prey.  Never  was 
there  such  a  picture  of  terror  as  that  poor  stag. 
It  trembled  in  every  nerve,  its  large  full  eye,  ^azed 
with  affright,  glanced  wildly  to  and  fro,  with  such  a 
look  of  helplessness  as,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  avow 
it,  forced  tears  into  our  eyes.  If  tlie  "  sense  of 
death  is  most  in  apprehension,"  what  agonies  must 
that  wretched  animal  have  suffered !  It  was  our  first 
chase,  oud  what  we  then  saw  determined  us  that  it 
should  be  the  last,  and  that  we  would  never  infringe 
again  the  precept  of  the  humane  poet, 

"  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels." 

Notwithstanding  his  professional  liardness  of  heart, 
the  following  description  will  show  that  our  author 
has  a  soul  full  of  feeling  for  the  gentler  influences  of 
nature.    In  these  high  northern  latitudes — 

"The  nights,**  he  tells  us,  "at  this  season  are  most 
enjoyable ;  in  fiict,  there  is  no  darkness.  I  went  out  of 
the  inn  at  midnight,  and  was  much  amused  at  hearing 
the  different  criea  of  the  birds.  Close  to  the  door  is  a 
small  enclosed  clump  of  larch,  where  the  grass  and  weeds 
are  verv  high  and  rank.  In  this  little  patch  it  seems 
that  a  hedge  warbler  had  made  her  nest  All  day  long 
had  the  male  bird  been  singing  to  his  mate,  and  now, 
at  midnight,  he  was  still  uttering  unceasingly  his  merry 
note.  I  never  met  with  so  indefatigable  a  songster ; 
night  or  day  he  seemed  never  to  weary.  Towards 
the  loch  a  constant  tumult  was  kept  up  amongst  the 
waders  and  waterfowl.  High  in  the  air  was  beard  the 
common  snipe,  earning  his  Qaelic  name  of  '  air  goat ' 
by  his  incessant  bleating  cry ;  while  redshanks,  curlews, 
golden-plovers,  and  peewits,  all  seemed  to  be  as  lively 
as  if  it  had  been  noon  instead  of  midnight ;  occasion- 
ally, too,  both  widgeon  and  teal  were  heard  to  whistle  each 
after  his  peculiar  fiishion,  and  the  quack  of  the  common 
mallard  was  also  constant    Now  and  then  a  note  ex- 

Sressive  of  alarm  was  uttered  by  some  bird,  and  inune- 
iately  a  dead  silence  was  kept  by  the  whole  community 
for  a  few  moments ;  but  this  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 
greater  noise  than  ever,  particularly  amongst  the  peewits, 
which  seemed  by  their  cries  to  be  darting  about  the 
head  of  some  intruder  or  enemy.  Probably  on  these 
occasions  a  fox,  wild-cat,  or  owl,  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance amongst  them  in  search  of  tender  food  for 
his  own  ravening  brood.  Though  I  had  to  rise  very 
early,  I  betook  myself  to  bed  with  great  regret,  and  left 
the  window  open  in  order  to  hear  the  serenade  of  the 
hedge  warbler  to  the  last  moment  of  being  awake." 

His  anecdotes  of  the  habits  of  different  beasts  and 
birds  are  highly  interesting,  and  often  very  amusing. 
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Here,  for  instance,  is  one  of  onr  "old  friend  the  fox, 
which  may  rival  any  of  his  recorded  feats  of  address : — 

"I  haye  been  assured/*  says  Mr.  St.  John,  "by  a 
person  not  at  all  g^ven  to  exaggerate,  and  not  easily 
deceiTed,  that  he  once  witnessed  the  following  trick : — 
Very  early  one  morning,  he  saw  a  fox  eyeing  most  wist- 
fblly  a  number  of  wild  ducks  feeding  in  the  rushy  end 
of  a  Highland  If^e.  After  due  consideration,  the  fox, 
going  to  windward  of  the  ducks,  put  afloat  in  the  loch 
serenl  bunches  of  dead  rushes  or  grass,  which  floated 
down  amongst  the  ducks  without  causing  the  least 
alarm.  After  watching  the  effects  of  his  preliminary 
fleet  for  a  short  time,  the  fox,  taking  a  good  sized 
mouthful  of  grass  in  his  jaws,  launched  himself  into  the 
water  as  quietly  as  possible,  having  nothing  but  the  tips 
of  his  ears  and  nose  above  water.  In  this  way  he 
drifted  down  amongst  the  ducks,  and  made  booty  of  a 
fine  mallard. . . .  Altogether,  a  fox  in  a  state  of  nature  is 
as  mteresting  an  animal  as  he  is  beautiful,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  grace  and  agility  of  his  movements 
when  be  is  hunti^,  or  playing  unobserved,  as  he  fancies, 
by  his  enemy  man." 

Our  adventnroos  author  did  not  confine  his  sport 
to  the  mainland,  bat  went  off  occasionally  to  the 
rocky  islands,  as  Thomson  grandly  says, 

**  Placed  far  amidst  the  melancholy  main.'' 
Of  one  of  these  he  gives  us  a  capital  picture,  which 
wafts  us  away  at  once  into  these  romantic  hyperborean 
regions;  amidst  the  wild  dashings  of  the  Atlantic 
surges,  and  the  hoarse  cries  of  innumerable  sea-fowl. 
Tins  island  is  caUed  Handa. 

"  After  an  hour's  easy  row  and  sail  over  the  beautiful 
hay  of  Seowrie,  and  skirting  a  range  of  most  rugged 
rodu,  we  approached  the  island.  On  the  south  side 
where  we  landed,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  fine  green 
dope,  with  only  a  range  of  low  rocks  immediately  ad- 
joining, and  reaching  in  long  points  into  the  sea. 
Aboot  theae  rocks  we  saw  thousands  of  seargulls  and 
eonnoiantB,  and  on  the  point  that  projected  farthest 
into  the  water  sat  a  large  white  cat  looking  wistfully 
towards  the  main  land.  As  all  the  inhabitants  had  lefl 
the  island  early  in  the  spring,  for  America,  this  cat  had 
probably  remained  behind,  and  had  made  her  living  as 
ihe  best  might  out  of  small  birds,  dead  fish,  &c.  I  could 
Boi  help  being  struck  with  the  attitude  of  the  poor 
creature  as  she  sat  there  looking  at  the  sea,  and  having 
as  dineonsolate  an  air  as  any  deserted  damsel.  '  She  is 
waating  the  ferry,'  was  the  quaint  and  not  incorrect 
nggestion  of  one  of  our  boatmen. . . .  Arrived  on  the 
rammitof  the  cliffs  which  stretch  the  whole  length  of  the 
idaad,  there  was  a  sight  which  would  alcne  repay  many  a 
weary  mile  of  travel.  Every  crevice  and  every  ledge  of 
the  rock  wis  literally  full  of  guillemots  and  razor-bills, 
while  hundreds  of  puffins  came  out  of  their  holes  under 
the  atones  near  Uie  summit  of  the  cliffs  to  examine  and 
wonder  at  uai  The  guillemots  stood  in  long  lines  along 
the  shelves  of  the  rocks,  frequently  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  top,  whence  we  were  looking  at  them.  With  a  kind 
ef  foolish  expression  these  birds  looked  at  us,  but  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  move.  I  strolled  off*  alone  along 
the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  sitting  down  here  and  there  to 
wateh  the  diffisrent  proceedings  of  the  birds ;  and  it  was 
a  moat  enrions  siffht.  On  lying  down  to  look  over  the 
Mat  perpendicoTar  part<«,  the  constant  and  countless 
eloiids  of  birds  that  were  flying  to  and  firo  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  heavy  sftew^torm  more  than  any  tlung  else,  so 
enwded  was  their  flighty  and  so  high  was  the  cliffl  The 
gnlkmots  seldom  came  to  the  top,  but  the  razor-bills 
tad  puffins,  particularly  the  latter,  came  fearlessly  close 
tome.  Indeed,  the  puffins  seemed  to  have  the  most 
CBiire  confidence  in  my  peaceable  intentions,  and 
freqaenUy  idighted  00  near  me  that  I  could  knock  them 


down  with  a  walking  stick.  Sitting  on  a  stone,  they 
examined  me  most  curiously,  twisting  their  oddly-shaped 
heads  to  the  right  and  left  as  if  to  l^  sure  of  my  iden- 
tity. In  some  parts  of  the  rocks  there  were  great 
collections  of  kittiwakes'  nests.  These  birds,  unlike  the 
guillemots,  &c.,  construct  a  good  sized  receptacle  of  weeds 
and  grass  for  their  eggs.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  conf^ion 
and  fiabel  of  birds  a  pair  of  peregrine  falcons  had  their 
nests,  and  on  my  approach  they  dashed  about  amongst 
the  other  birds,  uttering  loud  cries  of  alarm  and  anger. 
Towards  the  east  end  of  the  island  was  the  nest  of  the 
white-tailed  eagle.  The  old  birds  flew  far  away  imme- 
diatelpr,  and  I  saw  them  only  occasionally  as  they  soared 
high  m  the  air.  The  nest  was  so  completely  under  a 
shelf  of  rock  that  nothing  but  the  ends  of  the  outer 
sticks  could  be  seen. . . .  The  rocks  are  curiously  in- 
dented by  the  sea;  in  one  place  the  waves  have  cut  a 
kind  of  deep  crevice  the  whole  height  of  the  cliffs  for  a 
good  distance  into  the  island,  through  the  narrow 
entrance  of  which,  the  swell  was  roaring  with  a  noise 
like  thunder." 

Hair-breadth  'scapes  are  by  no  means  unusual  in 
sporting  excursions.  Once  Mr.  St.  John  and  a  party 
were  caught  in  a  furious  squall  in  the  middle  of  a  loch 
as  they  were  fishing  in  a  light  boat,  which  they 
transported  from  place  to  place,  and  which  was  with 
difficulty  kept  above  water  till  they  could  get  upon 
terra  firma.  Here  is  another  perilous  adventure, 
while  shooting  ptarmigan  on  a  snow-covered  mountain, 
which  our  author  ascended  with  a  shepherd* 

"  Having  put  up  some  luncheon  in  case  we  were  out 
late,  we  started.  The  sun  was  not  up  as  we  crossed  the 
river  on  the  stepping-stones  which  the  shepherd  had 
placed  for  that  purpose,  but  very  soon  the  mountain-tops 
were  gilded  by  its  rays,  and  before  long  it  was  shining 
brightly  upon  our  backs  as  we  toiled  up  the  steep  hill-side. 
My  companion,  who  knew  exactly  which  was  the  easiest 
line  to  take,  led  the  way ;  deeply  covered  with  snow  as 
the  gn^und  was,  I  should  without  his  guidance  have 
found  it  impossible  to  make  my  way  up  to  the  heights 
to  which  wo  were  bound.  'I'm  no  just  liking  the  look 
of  the  day  either,  sir,*  was  his  remark, '  but  still  I  think 
it  will  hold  up  till  near  nicht ;  we  should  be  in  a  bonny 
pass  if  it  came  on  to  drift  while  we  were  up  yonder.'— 
'  A  bonny  pass,  indeed !'  was  my  inward  ejaculation. 
However,  depending  on  his  skill  in  the  weather,  and  not 
expecting  myself  that  any  change  would  take  place  till 
nightfall,  although  an  ominous-looking  cloud  concealed 
the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  I  went  on  with  all  con- 
fidence. Our  object  was  to  reach  a  certain  shoulder  of 
the  hill,  not  far  from  the  summit,  from  which  the  snow 
had  drifted  when  it  first  fell,  leaving  a  tolerably-sized 
tract  of  bare  ston^  where  we  expected  to  find  the 
ptarmigan  basking  in  the  bright  winter  sun.  It  was 
certainly  hard  work,  and  we  felt  little  of  the  cold,  as  we 
laboured  up  the  steep  hill.  Perseverance  meetewith  its 
reward  ,*  and  we  did  at  last  reach  the  desired  spot,  and 
almost  immediately  found  a  considerable  pack  of 
ptarmigan,  of  which  we  managed  to  kill  four  brace 
before  they  finally  took  their  fiight  round  a  distant 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  where  it  was  impossible  to  follow 
them.  An  eagle  dashed  down  at  the  flock  of  birds  as 
they  were  going  out  of  our  sight,  but,  as  we  saw  him 
rise  upwards  again  empty-handed,  he  must  have  missed 
his  aim.  By  this  time  it  was  near  mid-day,  and  the 
clouds  were  gathering  on  the  mountain-top,  and  gradually 
approaching  us.  We  had  taken  little  note  of  the 
weather  during  our  pursuit  of  the  birds,  but  it  was  now 
forced  on  our  attention  by  a  keen  blast  of  wind  which 
suddenly  swept  along  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  here 
and  there  lifting  up  the  dry  snow  in  clouds.  '  We  must 
make  our  way  homewards  at  once,'  said  I. — *  Deed,  ny  ! 
it  will  no  be  a  canny  night,*  was  the  shepherd's  answer. 
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Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  bare  stoncf  a  brace  of 
ptarmigan  rose,  one  of  wliicli  I  knocked  down :  the  bird 
fell  on  a  port  of  the  snow  which  sloped  downwards 
towards  a  nearly  perpendicular  cliff  of  great  height :  the 
slope  of  the  snow  was  not  very  great,  so  I  ran  to  secure 
the  bird,  which  was  fluttering  towards  the  precipioe : 
the  shepherd  was  some  little  distance  behind  me, 
lighting  his  everlasting  pipe ;  but  when  he  saw  me  in 
pursuit  of  the  ptarmigan,  he  shouted  at  me  to  stop :  not 
exactly  understanding  him,  I  still  ran  after  the  bird, 
when  suddenly  I  found  the  snow  giving  way  with  me, 
and  sliding  en  masae  towards  the  precipice.  There 
was  no  time  to  hesitate ;  so,  springing  back  with  a  power 
that  only  the  emergency  of  the  ca.^e  could  have  given 
me,  I  strugglcKl  upwards  again  towards  my  companion. 
How  I  managed  to  escape  1  cannot  tell,  but  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  the  words,  1  had  retraced  my  steps 
several  yards,  making  use  of  my  g^n  as- a  stick  to  keep 
myself  from  sliding  back  again  towards  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  The  Bhepberd  was  too  much  alarmed  to  move,  but 
stood  for  a  moment  speechless ;  then  recollecting  himself, 
he  rushed  forward  to  help  me,  holding  out  his  long  gun 
for  me  to  take  hold  of.  For  my  own  part,  1  had  no 
time  to  be  afraid,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  on  terra 
firma,  while  a  vast  mass  of  snow  which  I  had  set  in 
motion  rolled  like  an  avalanche  over  the  precipice, 
carrying  with  it  the  unfortunate  ptarmigan.  I  cannot 
describe  my  sensations  on  seeing  the  danger  which  1  had 
so  narrowly  escape*! :  however,  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
and  we  descendcMl  the  mountain  at  a  hr  quicker  rate 
than  we  had  gone  up  it.  The  wind  rose  rapidly, 
moaning  mournfully  through  the  passes  of  the  mountain, 
and  frequently  carrying  with  it  dense  showers  of  snow. 
The  thickest  of  these  showers,  however,  MX  above  where 
we  were,  and  the  wind  still  came  from  behind  us,  though 
g^radually  veering  round  in  a  manner  which  plainly 
showed  us  that  it  would  be  right  a-head  before  we  reached 
home.  Every  moment  brought  us  lower,  and  we  went 
merrily  on,  though  with  certain  anxious  glances  occa- 
sionally to  windward.  Nor  was  our  alarm  unfounded, 
for  ju4t  as  we  turned  an  angle  of  the  mountain,  which 
brought  us  within  view  of  the  shepherd's  house  perehed 
on  the  opposite  hill-side,  with  a  good  hours  walk  and 
the  river  between  ns  and  it,  we  were  met  bv  a  blast  of 
wind  and  a  shower  of  snow,  half  drifting  and  half  falling 
from  the  clouds,  which  took  away  our  breath  and  nearly 
blew  us  both  backwards,  shutting  out  the  view  of  every- 
thing ten  yards  from  our  faces.  We  stopped  and  looked 
at  each  other.  '  This  is  geyan  sharp,'  said  the  shepherd, 
'  but  we  must  n't  lose  a  moment's  time,  or  we  shall  be 
smothered  in  the  drift ;  so  come  on,  sir :'  and  on  we 
went  Bad  as  it  was,  we  did  not  dare  to  stop  for  its 
abating,  and  having  fortunately  seen  the  cottage  for  a 
moment,  we  knew  that  our  course  for  the  present  lay 
straight  down  the  mountain.  After  struggling  on  for 
Bome  time  we  came  to  a  part  of  the  ground  which  rather 
puzzled  ufi,  as  instead  of  being  a  steep  slope  it  was  per^ 
fectly  flat ;  a  break,  however,  in  the  storm  allowed  us  to 
see  for  a  moment  some  of  the  birch  trees  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  which  we  judged  were  not  fiwr  from  our 
destination.  The  river  itself  we  could  not  see,  but  the 
glimpse  we  had  caught  of  the  trees  guided  nsfor  another 
start,  and  we  went  onwards  as  rapidly  as  we  could  until 
the  storm  again  closed  round  us,  with  such  violence  that 
we  could  scarcely  stand  upright  against  it.  We  began 
now  at  times  to  hear  the  river,  and  we  made  straight 
for  the  sound,  knowing  that  it  must  be  crossed  before 
we  could  reach  home,  and  hoping  to  recognise  some  bend 
or  rock  in  it  which  would  guide  us  on  our  way.  At  last 
we  came  to  the  flat  valley  through  which  the  stream  ran, 
but  here  the  drift  was  tremendous,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  we  got  to  the  water's  edge.  When 
there,  we  were  ftdrly  puzzled  by  the  changed  aspect  of 
everything ;  but  suddenly  the  evening  became  lighter 
and  the  drifting  snow  not  quite  so  dense.  We  saw  that 
wo  should  soon  be  able  to  ascertain  where  we  were,  so 


we  halted  for  a  minute  or  two,  stamping  about  to  keep 
ourselves  from  freazing.  Ky  poor  do^^  immediately 
crouched  at  our  feet,  and  curling  himself  up  laid,  down  ; 
in  a  few  moments  he  w&i  neariy  covered  with  the  snow : 
but  the  storm  was  evidently  ceasing,  at  any  rate  for  a 
short  tune,  and  very  soon  a  small  oit  of  bine  ^y  ap- 
peared overhead,  but  in  a  moment  it  was  again  coQoealed 
bv  the  flying  shower.  The  next  time,  however,  that  the 
blue  sky  appeared,  it  was  for  a  longer  period,  and  the 
snow  entirely  ceased,  allowing  us  to  see  our  exact  position ; 
indeed  we  were  very  nearly  opposite  the  houde,  and 
within  half  a  mile  of  it.  The  river  had  to  be  crowed, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  find  the  stepping-stonea  :  but 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  a  fresh  drift  began  to  appear  to 
windward;  so  in  we  went,  and  dashed  through  the 
stream,  which  was  not  much  above  knee>deep,  excepting 
in  certain  spots,  which  we  contrived  to  avoid.  The  poor 
dog  was  most  unwilling  at  fiist  to  rise  from  hia  resting- 
place,  but  followed  us  well  when  once  up.  We  soon 
made  our  way  to  the  house,  and  got  there  just  as 
another  storm  c:ime  on,  which  lasted  till  after  dork,  and 
tlirough  which,  in  our  tired  state,  we  never  could  have 
made  our  way.  Donald  and  the  shepherd's  fiimily  were 
in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  about  us,  knowing  that  there 
would  have  been  no  possible  m^aos  of  affording  ns 
a*«istance,  had  we  been  bewildered  or  wearied  oat  upon 
the  mountain.  The  shepherd  himself  was  fairly  knocked 
up,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  either 
food  or  drink,  or  even  to  put  off  his  frozen  doihes, 
before  flinging  himself  on  his  bed.  For  my  own  part, 
I  soon  became  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  slept  as 
soundly  and  dreamlessly  as  such  exercise  only  can  make 
one  do.  I  must  candidly  confess,  however,  that  I  made 
an  inward  vow  against  ptarmigan  shooting  again  opon 
snow-covered  mountains." 

We  might  carry  our  qnotations  to  much  greater 
extent  without  the  slightest  fear  of  wearying  the 
reader.  What  haa  been  selected  will,  we  think,  prove 
that  Mr.  St.  John's  is  an  eminently  amusing  book : 
full  of  information  about  the  state  of  this  remote 
comer  of  our  island ;  and  whilst  it  proves  a  sort  of 
hand-book  for  those  who  may  choose  to  extend  thus 
far  their  rambles^  it  is  hardly  less  interesting  for  the 
general  reader. 


EDITOR'S  WRITING-DESK. 

The  number  and  length  of  our  reviews,  whidi  we 
are  anxious  to  render  as  copious  and  careful  as 
possible,  scarcely  leave  us  a  line  for  our  uaoal  monthly 
gossip  with  our  subscribers.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  rich  variety  provided  for  their  amusement  will 
prove  our  apology.  With  the  coming  spring,  the 
town  will  be  full  of  its  usual  exhibitions ;  meanwhile, 
the  panoramas  are  unusually  attractive.  Of  Mr. 
Banvard's  we  have  given  a  well-merited  notice ;  that 
of  the  glorious  view  from  the  "  Righi,"  in  Switzeriand, 
by  Mr.  Burford — infinitely  superior  as  a  work  of  art- 
is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  that  gentleman  has  ever 
exhibited.  Let  us  counsel  our  readers  to  take  their 
*'  alpenstock/'  and  repair  at  once  to  Leicester-square, 
whence  they  will  come  away  like  oarselvea,  bk^uag 
the  noble  art  which  can  afford  them  so  high  and  in. 
tellectual  a  gratification.  With  this  counsel,  for  which 
our  readers,  if  they  take  it,  will  assuredly  thank  us, 
we  tuin  to  our  usual  brief  notices  of  the  novels  of  the 
hour. 
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"Mofdaoat Hall.''  By  the  author  of  the  "Two 
Old  Men's  Tales."  3  vols,  post  8vo.  H.  Colbum.— 
TVis  is  the  Yeiy  best  noTel  Mrs.  Marsh  has  yet  given 
tbe  wwld,  not  excepting  her  exquisite  tales,  "  The 
Admnl's  Daughter,"  and  "The  Deformed."  .We 
expRfs  this  opinion,  at  once  and  decidedly,  because 
ve  bsTO  been  oompelled,  in  the  exercise  of  our  office, 
to  ipetk  m  di^ffaise  of  some  of  this  lady's  later  works, 
fhicfa  seem  to  us  scarcely  worthy  of  the  mind  from 
vkkh  they  emanated.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
idaire  old  ^Rvoorites, — 

••Et  Ton  rerient  toujours 
A  aes  premi^ree  amours," 

vlieDeTer  common  sense  and  circumstances  permit, 
liis  pleasure  we  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Marsh  for  giving 
a  now.  We  have  lingered  over  this  work  because  it 
it  ft  good  novel,  and  deserves  comparison  with  her 
tdj  productions. 

"Mordwnt  Hall"  is  not  a  story  directed  against 
tlie  Mies  of  society,  but  one  in  which  vice  is  shown 
"iUowtt  hnage;" — a  far  deeper  and  more  serious 
ifair.  We  think  it  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands, 
tbt  \kt  anthOTess  has  set  about  her  task  in  a  right 
ipint;  aad  we  are  ready  to  show  that  the  end  is 
suisfsctonly  attamed. 

The  itoiy  is  nothing  uncommon,  as  far  as  the  mere 
£Kti  ip«  which  it  is  constructed  are  concerned.  We 
^  it  tke  beginning  an  old  man,  a  gentleman,  of  ab- 
Cme  letnung  and  retired  habits,  living  with  his  only 
Slighter  m  an  embowered  cottage,  nestling  among  the 
Watattrdand  hiUs.  He  educates  this  lovely  girl, 
MiriuD,  in  all  the  tearpiig  of  an  English  University, 
ad  the  KKaUed  philosophy  of  the  French  Encyclo- 
But  Greek  and  Latin,  logic  and  mathema- 
ties,  l^iffffiii  and  the  infidel  host  of  the  Parisian 
■ehool,  £d  not  make  her  less  amiable,  less  artless  and 

ijk,  leas  healthy,  dear-minded  and  beautiful,  than 
if  lU  had  only  learned  to  daiice  the  polka  and  make 
eodiet  eoUais.  She  is  lively,  gentle  and  loving; 
txtO  the  one  grand  thing,  the  one  thing  needful — a 
^gh,  fina,  retigioos  faith— Mr.  Eevershmn  could  not 
apart  to  his  dan^iter,  because  he  had  it  not  hhnself, 
■ii  ^  had  BO  other  Instructor;  her  mother  died  while 
ikwmm  miaoL  Miriam  grows  up  happily  enough, 
haB%  her  fiUher,  and  enjoying  the  peaceful  rural  life 
ni  the  iatettectual  pleasures  aUotted  to  her.  She 
kaput  kre  for  the  beauties  of  Qod's  worM,  and 
ft wtiaetife  Teneration  for  their  Creator ;  but  the 
hm  d  Godia  not  in  her  heart.  8he  has  been  brought 
^  ^mi  frooi  the  world  and  its  conflicts,  she  has 
>*vhaaatan^t  that  human  beings  are  dependent 
V^Bb;  and  when  that  lesson  is  forced  on  her 
ihi  hf  ionow  (the  oonsequenoe  of  her  sin,  the  sin 
tf  Mukood  and  deception  towards  her  father),  and 

ifti  iaithkaene^s  anid  cruelty  of  the  man  to  whom 
I  ^ica  her  hearty  she  is  too  much  enfeebled  to 
i  to  her  profit.    Betrayed  and  deserted  by 
h^K^n^^  the  blow  breaks  her  father's 
ht  has  not  the  courage  to  explain  to  her 
^  U  itiU  of  her  misery.    X/eft  alone,  Miriam  soon 


learns  what  her  unworldly  education  alone  prevented 
her  from  suspecting.  The  couclusion  of  this  poor 
girl's  heart-rending  tale  cannot  be  read  without  the 
involuntary  accompaniment  of  Hood's  pathetic  music 
running  in  the  brain. 

"  One  more  unfortunate, 

Weary  of  breath, 

Baahly  importunate, 

Gone  to  her  death. 
•  k  • 

Mad  from  life'tt  history, 
Qlad  to  death's  myttery 
Swift  to  be  hurrd— 
Any  where,  any  where — 
Out  of  the  world  ! " 

But  in  that  world  and  to  its  cold  charity  her  infant 
is  left ;  its  drowned  mother  utterly  unknown.  | 

It  is  in  the  minutely  recorded  life  of  this  boy, — 
beautiful,  full  of  genius,  a)id  all  true  nobleness,— that  tbe  ; 
strength  of  this  tale  lies.  He  is  doomed  to  suffer  for 
the  wrong-doing  of  his  parents.  While  civilised 
societies  hold  together,  the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws 
of  man  must  coincide,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  man 
and  his  laws.  Let  him  try  the  contrary  at  his  peril. 
''The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the 
children ;  "—oh !  how  heavily  visited  upon  the  bead 
of  the  innocent  child  whose  parents  have  broken 
God's  law  of  marriage !  Benevolent  people  may  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  say,  that  this  is  man's  injust- 
ice and  revenge.  It  is  not  so ;  it  is  God's  justice,  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  human  things ;  though  it  may 
be  hard  for  us  to  understand  w^y  the  innocent  should 
suffer  for  the  guilty.  Man's  cruelty  or  kindness  may 
aggravate  or  alleviate  the  evil  lot  of  the  child  of  shame, 
but  no  power  on  earth  can  destroy  the  evil,  and  place 
him  in  the  same  condition  as  others.  This  truth  Mrs. 
Marsh  has  illustrated  in  the  touching  story  of  Miriam's 
child — Gideon,  the  foundling  of  Mordaunt  Hall.  It 
is  full  of  piety  and  true  hearted  wisdom ;  the  most 
heartless  must  feel,  the  most  thoughtless  must  think 
of  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  indulgence  of  what 
is  often  called  an  idle  passion.  There  is  little  or 
nothing  of  preaching  or  denundation  in  these  volumes. 
The  life  of  Gideon  is  more  than  a  sermon,  or  an 
anathema,  and  requires  little  direct  reflection  ^m 
the  author's  mind. 

We  have  not  space  as  we  oould  have  wished,  to 
give  a  complete  imalysb  of  this  tale,  in  which  there  is 
very  little  that  does  not  deserve  high  praise.  The 
characters  are  among  Mrs.  Marsh's  best ;  Calantha» 
the  invalid  young  lady,  who  adopts  Gideon,  is  a  rare 
and  lovely  creature.  LuoiUa  imd  her  husband  are 
excellent,  and  their  delicate,  sweet  daughter,  is  a 
heroine  in  Mrs.  Marsh's  happiest  style,  resembling 
Clarice  m  ''Mount  Sorel."  Gideon  is  as  good,  as 
masculine  a  man's  character,  as  ever  came  from  a 
female  novelist's  pen. 

llie  chief  fault  of  this  work  is  the  somewhat  prolix 
style  of  description  and  reflection  during  Gideon's 
childhood ;  and  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  book 
would  have  been  improved  by  curtailment  and  con- 
densation.   This  fault  is,  however,  so  slight  compared 
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with  the  beauties  of  the  work,  that,  if  we  were  not 
obliged  to  give  a  faithful  account  as  a  crilic,  we  might 
be  induced  to  call  it  a  foil  and  not  a  drawback. 

*'  Owen  Tudor."  By  the  author  of  "  Whitefriars," 
"  Cesar  Borgia,"  &c. — A  very  good  romance  of  the 
time  of  Henry  V. ;  full  of  action  and  passion,  and 
written  in  a  rapid,  easy,  and  often  picturesque  style. 
The  hero  is,  of  course,  the  Welsh  gentleman  who 
married  King  Henry's  widow,  Catherine  of  France, 
and  from  whom  Henry  VII.  our  first  Tudor  king,  was 
descended.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Paris,  during  the  Armagnac  and 
Burgundian  civil  war.  The  chief  historical  person- 
ages introduced  are  Isabeau  de  Bavi^re  and  her 
daughter  Catherine,  the  poor  King  Charles  le  Bien- 
aim^,  Charles  the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  Henry  of  England.  The  hero  himself,  and  his 
first  love  Hu^line  de  Troye,  are  the  best  drawn  and 
decidedly  the  most  interesting. 

"  My  Uncle  the  Curate."  By  the  author  of  "  The 
Falcon  Family,"  and  "  The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany."— 
A  clever  book,  and  a  very  pleasing  one;  much  pleasanter 
than  "The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany,"  but  not  so 
clever  as  "  The  Falcon  Family."  This  new  work  is  not 
quite  in  the  manner  of  the  former  ones,  but  has  quite 
resemblance  enough  to  make  it  a  favourite  with  all 
people  who  enjoyed  them.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Ireland,  but  Irish  politics  are  eschewed,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  right-minded  reader.  The  hero  is  a 
character  indeed,  and  almost  sufficient  of  himself  to 
make  a  book.  This  author  depends  entirely  on  the 
cleverness  of  his  characters  and  the  piquancy  of  his 
style,  for  he  does  not  trouble  himself  much  about  plot 
or  moral  purpose.  There  are  few  more  clever  and 
amusing  writers  of  fiction. 

"The  Emigrant's  Family."  By  the  author  of 
"  Settlers  and  Convicts. "  —  Although  this  work 
assumes  the  form  of  a  novel,  it  is  substantially 
valuable  as  matter  of  fact.  It  is  the  true  account 
of  the  daily  life  of  an  English  settler's  family  in 
Australia,  ^e  author  has  lived  in  the  colony  sixteen 
years,  and  has  the  gift  of  seeing  and  understanding 
what  passed  before  him.  His  style  is  vigorous, 
practical,  and  unadorned.  The  book  will  be  extremely 
useful  and  interesting  to  families  of  educated  people 
who  think  of  emigrating.  £Us  views  with  regard  to 
the  penal  discipline  of  the  colony  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  his  book  is  dedicated  to  Captain 
Maconochie. 

"  Peregrine  Scramble  "  and  "  Cromwell  Doolan  " — 
noveb,  the  former  about  naval,  the  latter  about 
military  life.  The  latter  is  amusing  enough,  but  the 
former  is  more  than  amusing ;  it  is  full  of  interesting 
and  (to  landsmen)  highly  instructive  matter  con- 
cerning the  service.  It  is  a  little  t^ous  occasionally, 
but  on  the  whole  "Peregrine  Scramble"  is  very  far 
from  the  worst  naval  novel  extant. 

"  Moscha  Lamberti ;  or,  A  Deed  Done  has  an  End," 
is  a  poem  of  some  length,  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Smith, — 
we  believe,  the  same  Miss  Smith  who  about  three  years 
since  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  another 


sphere ;  to  wit,  in  certain  legal  proceedings  in  West- 
minister Hall,  in  which  the  Bight  Hon.  Washington, 
Earl  Ferrers,  was  defendant.  A  romantic  incident 
in  Florentine  history,  the  occasion  of  one  of  those 
bitter  family  feuds  so  common  in  the  annals  of  the 
Italian  states,  has  furnished  the  fair  authoress  with  a 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  those  fervent  and  pas- 
sionate sentiments  in  which  the  peculiarly  susceptible 
and  poetic  temperament  most  delights.  Without 
descending  to  minute  criticism,  we  may  observe  that 
"Moscha  Lamberti"  comprises  upwards  of  three 
hundred  stanzas,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  evidently 
framed  on  the  Byronian  model,  and  displaying  a 
most  lady-like  faciUty  of  versification. 

"Hudson's  Bay  and  Vancouver's  Island."— Few 
questions  have  of  late  years  so  deeply  interested  the 
English  public,  or  with  so  much  reason,  as  the  con- 
dition of  our  colonies.  The  rival  daims  of  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed, and  even  the  far  west  has  been  gauged  for 
new  spots  to  which  adventurous  colonists  may  proceed. 
Many  views  have  been  put  forth  in  print,  or  expressed 
in  parliament;  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
conduct  and  administration  of  her  colonies  has  been 
slowly,  but,  we  trust,  successfully,  awakening  in  the 
mother  country. 

Vancouver's  Island,  on  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  has,  among  other  places,  attracted  consid^«- 
ble  attention ;  and  the  request  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  that  parliament  would  grant  it  to  them  for 
the  purposes  of  colonization,  produced  an  animated 
debate  at  the  close  of  the  last  session.  Their  daim 
was  opposed  on  the  ground  that,  with  almost  nn- 
limited  powers,  they  had  as  yet  done  nothing  for 
colonization ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  distribution 
of  ardent  spirits  to  the  Indians,  howsoever  fruit- 
ful of  furs  to  the  Company,  argued  little  sympathy  with 
the  principles  on  which  alone  a  colony  could  be 
honourably  and  justly  maintained.  It  was  felt  that  a 
Company  who  had  so  misconducted  themselves  had 
little  claim  to  any  further  grants  of  land,  and  that  the 
transfer  to  them  of  the  proposed  territory  would,  in 
such  a  case,  be  a  crime  of  no  little  magnitude. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  reply  to  a  pamplilet  by  Mr. 
Montgomery  Martin,  published  under  the  authority 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  has 
examined  with  great  minuteness  the  whole  state  ctf 
the  case.  He  has  shown  from  existing  docaments 
instances  of  corrupt  administration  which  will  sorpfrisc 
many  of  its  former  advocates  and  well-wishers,  and  a 
neglect,  in  dealing  with  the  natives,  of  the  commonest 
dictates  of  humanity,  which  speaks  ill  for  the  character 
of  the  Company's  servants.  He  has  produced  many 
facts  from  history  which  throw  much  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  their  original  charter,  and,  in  refuting  the 
novel  claims  set  up  by  the  Company,  has  done  good 
service  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 

We  commend  his  book  with  pleasure  to  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  right  views  on 
colonization,  and  think  it  will  well  repay  the  short 
time  requisite  for  its  perusal. 
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THE  TIGER  HUNT. 

^TflB  sports  of  Lidia  confessedly  thro\r  into  the 
shade  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  thej 
have,  for  the  most  part,  this  honoorable  distinction, 
that  thej  often  render  a  great  service  to  the  particular 
neighbourhoods  infested  with  wild  beasts.  Li  the 
dense  jnn^  of  Hindostan  lurks  many  a  predatory 
monster,  that  has  gorged  himself  with  human  blood, 
and  for  their  deliverance  from  which  the  natives  are 
compiled  to  invoke  the  daring  courage  andthe  unerring 
dfles  of  their  British  masters.  The  tiger  is  the  most 
dreaded  of  all,  he  waylays  the  trembling  peasant  as 
he  returns  from  the  labours  of  the  field,  springs  upon 
hkn  from  his  lurking  place,  and,  with  a  single  blow  of 
his  enormous  paw,  crushes  in  his  skull.  When  once 
he  has  tasted  human  blood,  it  is  said,  he  has  ever 
alter  an  insatiable  craviog  for  it,  and,  from  the 
number  of  his  victims,  acquires  the  fearful  designa- 
tion of  ''man  eater."  To  track  the  bloodthirsty 
scourge  to  Vm  Udr  in  the  jungle,  from  which  he  has 
often  to  be  expelled  with  a  storm  of  rockets,  and 
then  to  encounter  all  the  risks  of  a  close  engagement 
with  so  infuriated  an  adversary,  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  requiring  all  the  wariness  and  intrepidity 
of  an  experienced  hunter.  Our  books  of  Indian  life 
narrate  many  a  gallant  feat,  as  well  as  many  a  dis- 
tressing casualty.  The  tiger  is  hunted  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  he  is  found. 
Our  engraving  represents  one  of  the  most  ordinary, 
by  means  of  trained  elephants.  Often,  however,  it 
is  found  impossible  to  advance  near  enough  to  the 
lair  of  the  tiger,  and  the  adventurous  hunter  must 
then  leave  his  elephant  and  advance  to  close  quarters 
in  the  jungle.  There  is  no  better  account  of  Wild 
Sports  in  Lidia,  than  that  written  by  Captain  Walter 
CianpbeU,  of  Skipness,  and  from  it  we  will  ao- 
€ordui£^y  abridge  the  description  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  "man  eater"  that  had  bng  proved  the 
scourge  of  his  vicinity,  and  which  the  most  daring 
of  the  natives  had  been  unable  to  bring  to  a  reckon- 
ing>-" 

Three  days  the  English  *'  Burrah  Sahib,"  and  his 
native  assistants,  had  patiently  followed  the  tracks  of 
this  tigress,  when  they  suddenly  came  upon  an 
Indian  child  bewailing  the  loss  of  his  brother,  whom 
the  "man  eater"  had  just  carried  off. 

Biming  to  avenge  the  poor  lad,  and  having  now 
a  sure  due  to  the  lurking  place  of  the  destroyer, 
the  Englishman  took  up  the  lad  in  his  howdah,  and 
they  hiotened  forward.  Drops  of  blood  guided  them 
to  the  spot  where  the  tigress  lay.  The  heavy  foot  of 
the  advancing  elephant  shook  the  ground.  She 
raised  her  head,  laid  back  her  ears  savagely.  Mans- 
field cautioned  Charles  to  be  ready,  but  not  to  fire  in 
a  bunry,  as  he  would  wait  for  him  to  take  the  first 
shot.  They  were  now  near  enough  to  observe  the 
bosh  agitated,  as  if  the  tigress  was  collecting  herself 
for  a  rush,  and  a  low  growl  gave  forth  its  warning. 
Hie  sagacious  elephant  twisted  his  trunk  up  to  be 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  cautiously  advanced  another 
Ton  IX- 


step.    A  louder  growl  increased  to  a  short  hoarse   j 
roar.  ' 

"  Keep  him  steady  now,  she   is  coming,"  tjaid  i 
Mansfield,  addressing  the  mahout  with  perfect  cool-  ! 
ness.    Charles  held  his  breath,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
as  if  starting  from  his  head  with  excitement,  as  he   i 
cocked  both  barrels  of  his  rifle,  and  half  raised  it  to 
his  shoulder. 

"  No  hurry,  boy ;  take  her  coolly,"  said  Mansfield. 

"  The  branches  crashed,  a  brindled  mass  gleamed 
through  them,  and  the  tigress  sprang  forth,  her 
flaming  eye  gazed  wildly  around,  then  settled  on  her 
foes.  Every  hair  in  her  body  stood  erect,  her  tail 
lashed  her  painted  sides,  and  her  flanks  heaved  labo- 
riously, as  if  almost  suffocated  with  rage.  Uttering 
a  deep  growl,  she  arched  her  back,  and  lowered  her 
head  for  a  spring. 

"  Now ! " 

Quick  as  lightning  followed  the  flash  of  the  rifle, 
both  barrels  being  discharged  almost  simultaneously, 
and  the  tigress  staggered  back  with  two  balls  in  her 
chest.  She  recovered  her  footing,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  springing  forward  to  the  charge,  when  a  shot  from 
Mansfield's  unerring  rifle  entered  her  brain.  She 
dropped  from  her  proud  attitude,  and  the  famous 
"  man  eater '  of  Shirkarpoor  lay  gasping  in  a  pool  of 
blood.  Whilst  Ayapah  busied  himself  in  the  im- 
portant operation  of  singeing  the  whiskers  of  the 
dead  tigress,  the  overjoyed  natives  crowded  around, 
rending  the  air  with  shouts,  and  invoking  blessings 
on  the  head  of  the  "Burrah  Sahib,"  the  invincible 
slayer  of  wild  beasts,  whose  powerful  hand  had  rid 
the  country  of  this  dreadful  scourge. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 
by  dinah  mabia  mulocjt.. 

Chapteb  L — Our  Eabxt  Homb. 

Mr  father's  house  was  indeed  a  home,  a  quiet, 
well-regulated  English  home,  where  the  several  gra- 
dations of  parents,  children  and  servants  were  pro- 
perly distinguished;  and  yet,  the  line  of  difference 
was  not  so  harshly  drawn  as  to  give  pain  to  any  one. 
As  well  might  the  human  frame  exist  without  a  head, 
as  a  family  without  a  ruler.  My  father  was  in  truth 
the  supreme  guide  and  arbiter  in  his  own  household. 
He  was  gentle,  but  he  could  be  firm  at  times  ;  and 
if  now  and  then  his  will  was  a  little  arbitrary,  it  was 
better  than  no  authority  at  all.  My  mother  was  the 
sunshine  of  our  little  garden  of  love ;  though  not 
gifted  with  commanding  talents,  or  with  energy  to 
enable  her  to  steer  through  life  alone,  yet  united  to  a 
man  like  my  father,  she  was  all  that  is  loveable  in  the 
character  of  a  woman  as  wife  and  mother.  Without 
him  as  her  guide  and  support,  she  might  have  been 
nothing;  with  him,  she  was  everythmg. 

I  look  back  with  my  mind's  eye  on  that  dear  old 
place,  where  I  grew  from  infancy  to  boyhood,  and 
from  boyhood  to  youth.  It  was  a  large  old  rambling 
house  on  the  slope  of  a  hill :  not  a  bleak,  picturesque 
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mountain,  but  a  green  undulation,  liigh  enough  to 
overlook  several  miles  of  our  level  country,  and 
smooth  enough,  with  its  soft  grassj  carpet,  to  tempt 
many  a  gay  troop  of  children  to  roll  down  from  the 
summit  to  the  foot  of  the  bank.  At  the  back  of  our 
house  rose  this  hill ;  in  the  spring  time  it  was  studded 
with  lazy,  happy-looking  cows,  and  all  summer  long 
it  was  vocal  with  the  melodies  of  birds  that  built  their 
nests  in  safety  among  the  tall  trees  of  a  tiny  grove 
half  way  up  the  acclivity.  Then  too,  we  had  the 
music  of  a  pebbly  stream,  that  ran  through  our 
orcliard,  and  the  distant  and  not  unpleasant  hum  of 
my  father's  cotton-mill,  which  brought  us  incur  daily 
bread,  and  within  whose  mysterious  and  dangerous 
precincts  our  anxious  mother  never  allowed  us  to 
venture  alone.  There  was  something  awful  and 
strange  in  that  old  mill,  with  its  ever-dinning  sound 
and  its  ever-moving  wheels,  like  living  creatures, 
near  whose  devouring  jaws  we  never  dared  approach. 
My  father,  as  he  walked  among  his  machinery,  seemed 
like  some  superior  being,  whom  these  fearful  creatures 
were  forced  to  obey. 

I  was  the  eldest  child— for  a  few  years,  the  only 
one.  It  is  a  long  effort  of  memory  to  look  back  sixty 
years,  but  I  will  strive  to  do  so.  In  early  infancy, 
our  life  aeems  a  kind  of  sleep,  in  which  appear  a  few 
vivid  points,  like  portions  of  a  dream.  It  is  strange 
that  my  first  recollection  of  existence,  at  least  the 
existence  of  thought,  is  one  of  death.  I  remember 
playing  one  sunny  morning  in  the  garden,  when, 
peering  into  rose-bushes  higher  than  myself,  I  found 
a  robin  lying  stiff  and  cold.  I  wondered  much  the 
beautiful  bird  did  not  flyaway,  as  I  had  watched  others 
do,  but  lay  still  in  my  hand.  I  brought  it  to  my 
mother. 

"  Why  does  not  pretty  robin  move  P  is  he  asleep  ?" 

"My  little  Bemsurd,**  said  my  mother,  "  he  will  not 
move  again;  he  is  dead ;  we  must  bury  him." 

"  What  is  that,  mother  P  what  is  being  dead  ?  And 
what  will  you  do  to  the  little  bird  P  Do  make  him 
Ayr 

My  mother  took  my  hand  in  silence,  and  led  me  to 
a  flower-bed,  where  I  stood  by  her  side  and  watched 
her  bury  the  poor  bird.  When  the  last  bright  feather 
disappeared  under  the  brown  soil,  I  began  to  weep. 

'*  You  will  hurt  the  robin,  mamma,  by  putting  him 
under  the  cold  ground." 

"  Ho  does  not  feel  it,  Bernard,"  she  answered ; 
"he  is  as  if  he  were  asleep,  only  that  he  will  not 
wake  again." 

"  Not  wake  again,  nor  sing,  nor  flyP  Is  that  being 
dead?" 

"Yes,  my  darling,"  said  my  mother,  sadly.  "He 
will  never  feel  tired  or  hungry  again,  or  cold,  as  in 
that  bitter  frost  not  long  ago.  So  do  not  weep  for 
the  robin,  Bernard,  and  some  day  I  will  tell  you 
more." 

I  asked  many  questions,  but  my  mother  did  not 
answer  them ;  she  judged  rightly,  that  it  is  vain, 
almost  wrong,  to  let  young  children  hear  of  death. 
Their  minds  can  only  comprehend  its  fearfulncss,  not 


its  calm,  and  hope,  and  holiness.    TherefcMre  it  was  i 
long  after  that  day  when  I  learned  what  death  really  i 
was ;  but  still  I  could  not  forget  the  poor  bird,  and 
came  day  after  day  to  the  flower-bedj  vidnly  eaqieciing  | 
to  see  it  lift  up  the  brown  mould  and  fly  away,  and 
thinking  how  strange  it  must  feel  to  lie  thus  with 
the  flowers  growing  above  it. 

Except  this  one  memory,  my  early  childhood  is  a 
blank,  until  one  day  when  they  told  me  that  I  was  going 
to  have  a  sister,  and  my  baby  heart  danoed  with  joy 
at  the  thought.  What  a  sister  was,  I  hardly  knew, 
but  I  saw  they  all  looked  happy,  and  when  my  father 
took  me  on  his  knee  and  told  me  I  must  love  my  little 
sister,  for  that  I  had  one  now,  I  clapped  my  hands 
with  delight,  and  flew  over  the  house  shouting  to 
every  one,  "  Sister  is  come  I  oh.  sister  is  come !" 

Thus  joyfully  did  I  unconsciously  hail  my  best,  my 
dearest  companion,  the  sharer  of  all  my  cares,  the 
brightener  of  all  my  pleasures,  my  gentle,  affectionate, 
true-hearted  sister  Kate. 

Years  passed  on,  and  one  after  another,  brothers 
and  sisters  were  added  to  our  household.  After 
Kate,  came  the  twins  Margaret  and  Herbert ;  then  a 
sturdy,  frank,  merry  hearted  boy,  Miles,  and  last  of  all 
the  youngest  darling,  bright-haired  blue-eyed  Dora. 
We  had  a  happy  childhood :  our  stati<Hi  in  the  world 
was  high  enough  to  enable  us  to  have  all  h^rmlp^ 
pleasures,  and  studies  such  as  the  young  require ;  and 
yet  we  were  unchained  by  the  forms  to  whieli  a  rich  ' 
man's  children  are  subjected.  We  had  no  ooetly  \ 
dresses  to  spoil ;  we  were  suffered  to  run  oat  to  play 
in  the  green  fields  without  a  domestic's  eye  always 
upon  us ;  the  sun  was  free  to  kiss  our  sister's  fair 
cheeks  if  he  liked,  and  the  dear  shallow  stream  might 
invite  us  boys  to  a  pleasant  summer  bath,  without 
fear  of  drowning.  Our  learning  consisted  of  what  was 
useful  and  necessary  to  our  station ;  but  without  idle 
accomplishments :  my  father  wisely  thought  that  it 
was  better  in  early  youth  not  to  foroe  his  boys  to 
hard  study,  and  my  mother  loved  better  to  see  Kate 
and  Margaret  using  their  active  fingers  m  &bricating 
garments  than  in  phiying  the  harp.  Yet  netrer  was 
a  sweeter  voice  or  a  clearer  tone  than  our  Margaret's, 
when  she  enlivened  the  winter-evenings  with  her 
music ;  and  long  before  Kate  grew  to  womanhood,  she 
possessed  acquirements  in  literature  of  a  sound  and 
sterling  nature,  above  most  of  her  sex. 

In  a  lai^  family,  many  are  the  diversities  of 
character  that  produce  discord ;  and  varieties  of  mood 
and  temper  will  always  bring  passing  clouds.  Urns 
even  in  our  little  Eden  of  innocence  there  were  storms 
now  and  then.  Many  a  care  did  wild  headstrong 
Miles  give  to  our  parents  from  his  very  babyhood, 
and  beautiful  Margaret  was  often  wilful  and  vain. 
Then  there  was  another  sore  grief.  For  five  years 
the  twins  had  grown  up  together,  the  same  in  beauty 
and  health,  but  there  became  a  diange.  An  acddent 
befel  Herbert,  and  the  child  rose  up  from  his  bed  of 
sickness,  a  pale  and  crippled  being,  the  shadow  of  his 
former  self.  His  twin  sister  grew  up  tall  and  bloom- 
ing, but  except  in  poor  Herbert's  gentle  face  the 
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resemblanoe  between  them  was  gone.  Not  so  the 
lore  irhich  b  ever  30  strong  between  twins ;  Herbert 
and  iifargaret  were  all  in  all  to  each  other;  and  it  was 
a  touching  sight  to  see  the  diminutive  and  deformed 
boy  cherished*  tended,  and  protected  by  his  beautiful 
sister,  whose  care  he  returned  with  an  intense  love 
that  amounted  almost  to  worship.  To  him  she  was 
all-perfect,  and  she,  on  her  part,  would  leave  us  all  in 
the  midst  of  our  plajs,  to  sit  beside  the  frail  delicate 
boj,  who  oould  no  longer  share  them. 

We  had  our  yearly  festivals— our  cowslip-gatherings, 
our  blackberry  huntings,  our  hay-makings,  all  those 
ddights  80  precious  to  country  children.  Our  five 
birthdays,  too,  were  each  a  littk  epoch  in  the  years,  to 
be  signalized  by  simple  presents,  and  evening  merry- 
makings in  the  garden,  or  the  house,  as  the  season  per- 
mitted. Herbert's  and  Margaret's  birthday  was  the 
grand  era,  for  it  was  in  the  sunny  time  of  May,  and 
there  were  double  rejoicings  to  be  made.  The  twins 
were  exalted  |in  our  laburnum  bower,  set  upon 
diairs  decorated  with  flowers,  and  crowned  with 
wreaihs.  I  fancy  I  see  them  now,  Margaret  in  her 
gidisk  beauty,  smiling  under  her  brilliant  garland, 
•ad  poor  Herbert  looking  up  to  her  with  his  pale 
fweetfiace. 

"  How  beautiful  yoii  are  to-day,  Margaret !"  I  heard 
him  once  aay  to  her,  when  we  hod  all  gone  away,  to 
jhuk  more  flowers;  "I  cannot  believe  what  they 
tell  me,  that  you  and  I  were  once  so  much  alike,  they 
could  hardly  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  You  are 
so  pretty,  with  your  rosy  cheeks  and  your  brown  hair, 
but  I — "  and  Herbert  g^ced  at  his  own  shrunken 
ad  meagre  limbs,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

Margaret's  smiling  face  became  mournful ;  "  Herbert 
dear,  if  you  talk  thus,  I  shall  be  very  unhappy.  Do 
yon  think  I  am  any  better  or  prettier  than  you,  because 
I  am  strong  and  you  are  not,  or  that  my  chedcs  are 
red  and  yours  pale  ?" 

**  Ah  !  bat  if  I  oould  only  run  and  leap  like  Miles, 
there !  See  how  he  is  carrying  little  Dora  over  the 
stepping-ftoues  at  the  brook.  Oh !  Margaret,  I  am 
very  helpless." 

"  I  love  you  twenty  times  better  than  I  do  those 
great,  strong  rough  boys !"  cried  Margaret  passionately. 
**  Don't  say  another  word,  Herbert ;  I  had  rather  have 
yon  just  as  you  are.  You  are  handsomer  than  Bernard 
with  his  u^y  brown  face,  and  bettt^r  than  Miles,  with  his 
rode  temper ;  and  you  are  my  own  twin-brother,  aud 
I  wlQ  love  yon  and  take  care  of  you  all  my  life." 

Margaret  said  these  words  with  energy  that  almost 
amooEted  to  impetuosity,  embracing  Herbert  with 
stioi^  afleetion.  The  thick  lilac-bushes  did  not 
iCTtal  that  this  little  conversation  had  been  overheard, 
and  thocigk  the  allusion  to  "  great  rough  boys"  was 
aaything  but  palatable,  yet  I  felt  glad  to  see  that  poor 
Herbert  was  oonaoled,  and  that  Ins  quiet  pensive 
snile  had  returned.  My  grave  and  gentle  sister  Kate 
eoDSofed  my  wounded  vanity. 

"Bernard,"  she  said,  "you,  in  your  health  and 
strength,  can  hardly  feel  tenderly  enough  for  that 
poor  boy.    He  has  no  pleasures  like  you ;  Lis  only 


comfort  is  in  Margaret's  love.  Let  us  be  happy,  that 
she  does  feel  thus  strongly  for  him,  even  if  it  takes 
away  somewhat  of  her  bve  for  us." 

I  assented  to  all  Kate  said,  but  still  I  often  won- 
dered if  that  young  and  beautiful  girl  would  continue 
to  devote  herself  for  life  to  her  sick  brother.  But 
there  seemed  to  come  no  change  in  her  affection,  and 
Herbert  passed  from  childhood  to  youth,  with  the 
shadow  of  death  ever  hanging  over  him,  yet  still 
kept  away  by  untiring  love.  No  two  could  be  more 
opposite  in  character  than  the  twins,  for  Herbert,  with 
tbe  natural  tendency  of  a  sensitive  mind  united  to  a 
frail  body,  loved  all  intellectual  pursuits,  while  Mar- 
garet, gay,  buoyant,  and  energetic,  preferred  active 
employment,  and  only  loved  books  for  his  sake,  that 
she  might  amuse  and  converse  with  him  on  the  studies 
which  were  his  delight. 

Thus  we  all  grew  up  associated  as  suited  our 
individual  tastes — the  twins.  Miles  and  Dora,  Kate 
and  L  Christmas  after  Christmas  we  met  around  our 
fatiier's  table,  for  he  would  never  break  through  the  good 
old  rule ;  and  after  short  school  absences,  or  passing 
visits,  the  flock  were  always  gathered  together  on 
Christmas-day.  It  was  a  happy  festival,  b^n  with 
devotion,  and  ended  with  fitting  mirth ;  we  talked  over 
the  past  year,  we  pictured  the  coming  one;  year  by  year 
bringing  over  our  hearts  and  thou^ts  the  change  which 
is  cast  by  approaching  maturity.  Our  diildish  games 
became  imperceptibly  merged  into  thoughtful  talk ;  we 
no  longer  danced  gleefully  round  the  Christmas  pudding, 
but  began— at  least  we  elder  ones— gravely  to  discuss 
our  childish  frolics,  and  call  them  follies.  X  have 
learned  since,  that  there  is  more  foolishness  in  the 
pleasures  of  after  li£e  than  in  the  innocent  sports  of 
youth. 

Let  me  then  bid  adieu  to  childhood  with  ray  heart 
full  of  those  dear  old  times,  those  merry  Christmas- 
days. 

CHAPTEa  11. 

The  PiiisT  Makeiage  in  the  Family. 

Tkeke  is  always  something  a  little  sad  in  the  first 
wedding  in  a  family.  It  shows  that  Hiey  are  no  longer 
one  household— that  their  childhood  and  its  united 
pleasures  are  passed  away  for  ever,  and  each  now  may 
begin  to  think  of  a  separate  home,  and  other  and 
dearer  ties.  One  link  is  broken  in  the  family  chain ; 
even  though  in  the  midst  of  rejoicings  and  hope,  still  it 
is  broken — and  for  ever. 

The  first  who  left  us  was  Margaret.  How  love 
stole  into  her  heart,  so  full  as  it  had  been  of  the 
strongest  sisterly  devotion,  is  more  than  X  can  tell ;  but 
it  did.  Her  betrothed  was  wdcome  to  us  all,  even  to 
Herbert,  who  had  ever  received  from  him  that  sympathy 
and  attention,  whidi,  coming  from  a  man  of  talent  and 
goodness  like  Mr.  Worthkgton,  was  sure  to  gain 
regard.  It  was  his  best  way  to  win  Margaret,  and  per- 
haps it  was  for  this  that  she  first  loved  him ;  but  she 
did  love  him,  and  so  fondly  that  not  even  the  pain  of 
leaving  Herbert  could  prevent  her  from  becoming  his 
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wife.  Not  one  word  of  regret  did  that  affectionate 
brother  breathe,  to  sully  Margaret's  happiness  in  her 
young  love.  He  told  her  that  he  never  thought  to 
keep  her  always  by  his  side ;  that  he  was  quite  content 
and  happy ;  that  Kate  and  Dora  wodd  take  care  of 
himt  and  that  she  should  see  him  grown  a  merry  old 
bachelor  when  she  returned  to  England :  for  Margaret's 
intended  husband  was  a  soldier,  and  they  were  going 
abroad. 

I  well  remember  the  evening  before  my  sister's 
wedding.  We  were  all  at  home,  and  alone ;  for  that 
last  night  not  even  Margaret's  lover  was  admitted  in 
the  family  party.  Kate  and  the  bride  sat  at  work  on 
the  adornments  for  the  morrow ;  but  now  and  then  a 
large  tear  feU  from  Margaret's  eyes  on  the  white  silk 
that  lay  on  her  knee.  Dora  read  in  silence  at  my 
mother's  feet,  and  even  Miles  was  quieter  than  usual. 
I  glanced  at  Herbert  as  he  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 
curtains,  in  his  easy-chair :  he  looked  cahn,  and  not 
sorrowful ;  but  every  now  and  then  his  eye  rested  on 
Margaret  with  an  intense  love,  as  if  every  idea  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  idea  of  losing  her. 

We  talked  little,  and  then  only  in  broken  observations 
and  on  indifferent  matters;  there  was  a  constraint 
over  us  all.  At  last  the  bright  sunset  faded  into 
twilight,  and  the  girls  put  away  their  work.  Margaret 
came  beside  Herbert. 

"These  autumn  evenings  are  getting  cold,"  she 
said  softly;  ''shall  I  move  your  chair  nearer  to  the 
fire?" 

It  was  a  common  question,  such  as  any  one  might 
have  asked ;  but  it  brought  with  it  to  both  sister  and 
brother  such  a  tide  of  recollections — of  trifling  but 
tender  offices  discharged  for  years,  accepted  and  ful- 
filled with  equal  love,  which  would  be  no  more 
bestowed  or  received — that  neither  could  maintain 
their  calmness  any  longer.  Herbert  looked  up  in  his 
sister's  face  with  an  expression  of  deepest  sorrow, 
while  he  held  her  hand  without  a  word.  Margaret 
knelt  beside  his  chair  and  wept  aloud. 

"I  will  not  leave  you,  Herbert;  not  even  for  him, 
I  will  stay  and  take  care  of  you." 

"  Hush,  Margaret,"  whispered  Herbert,  "you  must 
go  and  be  happy;  you  have  another  to  think  of  besides 
me; "  and  he  stooped  over  her,  and  talked  to  her  for 
a  long  time  in  a  low  tone,  so  that  nd  one  else  could 
hear.  The  consolation  he  gave  was  known  only  to 
his  own  self-denying  heart  and  to  hers ;  but  after  a 
time,  Margaret  cbied  her  tears,  and  her  beautiful  face 
looked  again  happy.  Never  was  the  contrast  between 
the  twins  more  striking  than  now,  as  Margaret  knelt 
beside  her  brother,  with  his  arm  thrown  round  her 
neck,  and  his  countenance  bending  over  her,  as  he 
talked  in  low  earnest  tones.  They  were  so  much 
alike— the  same  features,  hair  and  eyes  ;  but  the  one 
was  all  blooming  health,  the  other,  pale,  tliin,  and 
wasted.  Herbert's  eighteen  years  might  have  been 
double  that  number,  there  was  such  a  look  of  prema- 
ture age  on  his  features.  And  yet  there  was  beauty  in 
that  poor  wan  face,  the  majesty  of  intellect,  the  love- 
liness of  a  mild  and  tender  nature  and  of  a  noble  heart. 


"  Now,  Margaret,"  said  Herbert  cheerfully, "  whed 
my  chair  near  the  piano,  and  sing  me  a  song  hke  a 
dear  good  girl — the  song  which  is  my  favourite,  and 
Edmund's  too." 

A  bright  smile  illumined  the  face  of  the  betrothed 
bride ;  Herbert  knew  well  how  to  make  her  sadness 
pass  away.  And  the  whole  of  that  evening,  Margaret 
wept  no  more,  until  the  hour  of  rest  came.  It  was 
long  past  the  invalid's  time  of  retiring,  but  when  his 
mother  had  spoken  to  him,  Herbert  had  answered 
with  a  whisper;  "Not  to-night,  mother,  it  is  the 
last  night." 

But  now,  when  the  last  good-night  most  be  said,  we 
all  felt  the  reality  of  the  parting.  My  mother  strained 
Margaret  to  her  bosom,  while  my  father  blessed  her 
in  broken  words. 

"  My  children,"  said  he,  "  we  may  never  meet  as 
a  family  on  earth  again,  but  we  have  been  and  shall 
ever  be  a  family  in  love.  Margaret,  you  have  been  a 
good  daughter,  and  will  be  a  good  wife ;  take  your 
father's  blessing  unto  your  husband's  home.  Ion 
love  Edmund  as  your  mother  loved  me ;  you  are  right 
to  follow  him  wheresoever  he  may  go,  even  leaving 
home  and  kindred.  Go,  my  child,  and  may  you  Uto 
to  bring  up  sons  and  daughters,  and  to  see  them 
around  you  as  your  mother  and  I  do  this  day.  Yet, 
oh  !  Margaret ;"  and  my  father's  voice  faltered,  while 
two  large  tears  stole  down  his  aged  cheeks, "  Margaret, 
you  are  the  first  who  leaves  us— do  not  forget  us, 
wherever  you  may  be." 

He  kissed  her  solemnly,  and  we  all  did  the  same; 
and  then  her  mother  took  Margaret  away. 

It  was  a  glorious  autumn  morning  on  Margaret's 
wedding^ay.  We  were  all  assembled  when  she  came 
down  stairs  in  her  marriage  dress ;  the  sun  never 
shone  upon  a  lovelier  bride  than  Margaret  Orgreve. 
The  same  words  that  he  had  spoken  on  that  birth- 
day long  ago,  "  How  beautiful  you  look  ! "  came  to 
Herbert's  lips,  but  he  could  not  utter  them.  Perhaps 
he  thought  on  what  she  too  had  said  on  the  same  day. 
But  he  checked  the  sigh,  and  received  her  tender 
greeting  without  one  seeming  pang. 

None  of  us  had  time  for  much  emotion,  for  ere  we 
could  believe  it  was  really  our  sister's  marriage  day, 
she  returned  from  the  church  a  bride.  A  few  houra 
more,  and  we  had  to  say  farewell.  One  after  another, 
Margaret  parted  from  her  brothers  and  sisters ;  she 
had  a  gift,  a  few  words  of  remembrance  for  each. 
I  believe  we  loved  as  well  as  most  brothers  and 
sisters  do ;  and  all  of  us,  even  stout-hearted  Miles, 
when  the  time  came,  were  grieved  to  part  with  our 
gay,  beautiful  Margaret,  the  pride  of  the  family.  But 
she  and  her  twin-brother  had  been  so  engrossed  by 
each  other,  that  it  was  with  Herbert  that  she  felt  the 
full  bitterness  of  separation. 

"  Let  me  say  one  word  to  my  sister  before  she  goes, 
Edmund,"  said  Herbert  imploringly  to  the  handsome 
and  happy  bridegroom.  We  all  left  the  room,  and 
Edmund  too.  What  passed  between  the  twins  I  never 
knew;  but  Margaret  came  out  of  the  room  pale, 
calm,  and  tearless,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  carriage 
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I  liid  swept  away,  and  the  bride  was  gone  from  her 
\  home  for  ever. 

Kate  and  I  watched  the  whirling  wheels  disappear, 
and  then  turned  silently,  and  by  a  natural  impulse,  to 
where  poor  Herbert  sat  alone.  His  head  was  bowed 
upon  his  hands,  and  his  whole  attitude  indicated  the 
deepest  dejection.  Kate  laid  her  hand  softly  on  his 
I  shoulder ;  he  started,  and  looked  up. 
I  "What  do  you  want?"  he  said  fretfully,  "are 
thcygwie?" 

"  Yes,  dear  Herbert,  and  so  Bernard  and  I  have 

come  to  you.** 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  away.  I  had  rather  be  alone." 

The  tears  stood  in  Kate's  eyes.  "  Lideed,  Herbert, 

I  love  you  almost  as  much  as  she  could.    Do  not 

send  me  away ! " 

Herbert  oould  not  withstand  her  sweetness.  "  For- 
gi?e  me,  Kate,  I  will  try  to  be  content,"  he  said  gently. 
"Ton  are  very  good,  Bernard;  you  were  always  kind 
to  me,  though  you  are  so  strong  and  I  so  helpless." 
He  took  a  hand  of  each  as  we  stood  beside  him,  and 
.  thus  was  formed  a  silent  compact  of  affection,  which 
was  never  broken  while  Herbert  lived. 

(Tobtecnlimued.) 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS.-No.  IV. 

IKJUEIZS  IKPIICTED,  AND  BENEFITS  CONFEBRED, 
BY  INSECTS. 

TuE  sctence  of  Natural  Hbtoiy  is  replete  with 
eurioQs  facts,  and  not  the  least  curious  of  these  is,  that 
the  animals  around  us  are  formidable,  not  in  proportion 
to  their  aizo  and  presence,  but  to  their  littleness  and 
obscurity.  Lions  and  tigers  may  be  killed  or  caged 
with  comparative  ease ;  and  the  exploits  of  Messrs. 
Garter  and  Van  Amburgh  showed  us  to  how  great  a 
degree  of  genUeness  their  ferocious  spirits  may  be 
sobdued;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  smaller  fry  of 
creation,  we  find  that  they  laugh  at  the  idea  of  all 
bondage.  We  may  have  heard  of  "  industrious  fleas," 
which  at  the  bidding  of  their  master  performed 
snndiy  surprising  tricks :  but  what  man  ever  tamed  a 
mosfjuito?  He  sounds  his  horn  through  our  chambers 
in  wild  mdqiendence.  The  blow  which  we  aim  at  him 
&i]s  heavily  upon  our  own  heads.  At  the  very 
Boment,  perimps,  when  we  are  boasting  ourselves  to 
be  the  knds  of  the  creation,  his  venomous  bite  destroys 
an  our  oompoanre  of  mind,  and  makes  us  fed  that  the 
Httle  are  mightier  than  the  great.  These  personal  in- 
CQovenieneeB,  however,  are  not  the  only  ones  towhicli 
they  subject  us ;  they  have  also  the  power  of  afflicting 
«  with  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befal  the  human 
nee.  Nothing  in  nature  that  possesses  or  has 
iwascsaed  animal  or  vegetable  life  is  safe  from  their 
inmads.  As  the  prophet  Joel  declares,  they  are  the 
armies  of  the  Almighty,  and  at  his  bidding  they  lay 
waste  the  earth,  bringing  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine 
I  iatheirtnin. 

The  injuries  inflicted  upon  us  by  insects  may  be 
dused under  the  heads  of  direct  and  indirect  injuries: 


direct,  or  such  attacks  as  are  made  upon  our  persons ; 
indirect,  or  such  as  are  made  upon  our  property. 

I.  DiKECT  Injubies.  We  do  not  intend  to  disgust 
our  readers  with  accounts  of  the  ravages  to  Pedieuli 
and  other  detested  parasites ;  but  shall  merely  advert 
to  such  of  our  pigmy  tormentors  as  arc  not  so 
repulsive.  The  first  that  we  shall  notice  is  the  well- 
known  race  of  fleas,  to  whose  cleanliness  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  bear  testimony.  Although  they  are  more 
attached  to  the  lower  orders  than  to  the  higher,  yet 
excessive  dirt  seems  to  drive  them  away.  Dr.  Townson 
informs  us  that  the  Hungarian  shepherds  grease  their 
linen  with  hog's  lard,  and  by  thtis  rendering  themselves 
disgusting  even  to  fleas,  are  completely  exempt  from 
their  attacks.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  who  we 
are  sure  would  not  like  to  put  the  preceding  remedy 
into  practice,  we  subjoin  another  which  theprescriber 
says  is  equally  effectual,  and  which  assuredly  is  much 
less  objectionable.  It  is  thus  stated  by  quaint  old 
Tusscr : — 

"  While  wormwood  hath  seed,  get  a  handftill  or  twaine. 
To  save  against  March,  to  mM^e  flea  to  refraine : 
Where  chamber  is  sweeped,  and  wormwood  isstrown. 
No  flea  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be  known." 

But,  although  the  "little  merry  things"  we  arc 
acquainted  with  are  comparatively  innoxious,  there 
is  another  species  whose  attacks  are  infinitely  more 
serious.  These  are  the  celebrated  chigoes  or  jiggers 
of  the  West  Indies.  These  insects  are  described  as 
generally  attacking  the  feet  and  legs,  getting,  without 
being  felt,  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  usually 
under  the  nails  of  the  toes,  where  they  nidificate  and 
lay  their  eggs ;  and  if  timdy  attention  be  not  paid  to 
them,  they  multiply  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  produce 
the  most  fatal  consequences,  often  rendering  ampu- 
tation necessary,  and  sometimes  causing  death. 

The  next  of  our  insect-tormentors  that  we  shall 
notice  are  the  familiar  species  of  the  genus  Culez, 
Although  with  us  gnats  are  rather  teazing  than 
injurious,  yet  upon  some  occasions  they  have  ap- 
proached nearly  to  the  charact^  of  a  plague,  and 
emulated  with  success  the  mosquitos  of  other  climates. 
We  select  the  following  out  of  numerous  similar 
instances:  In  the  month  of  August,  1766,  gnats 
appeared  in  such  incredible  numbers  at  Oxford  as  to 
resemble  a  black  cloud,  darkening  the  air,  and  almost 
totally  mteroeptiug  the  beams  of  the  sun.  Their  bite 
was  so  envenomed  that  it  was  attended  by  violent  and 
alarming  inflammation;  and  one  when  killed  usually 
contained  as  much  blood  as  would  cover  three  or  four 
square  inches  of  wall'  But  these  evils  are  of  small 
account  compared  with  those  endured  from  the  mos- 
quitos of  tropical  and  polar  regions.  During  the 
Lapland  summer,  they  fill  the  air  with  such  swarming 
myriads,  that  the  poor  inhabitants  can  hardly  venture 
to  walk  out  of  their  cabins  without  having  first 
smeared  their  hands  and  faces  with  a  composition 
of  tar  and  cream,  which  is  found  by  experience  to 
resist  their  attacks.  The  Russian  soldiers  at  the 
Crimea  are  obb'ged  to  sleep   in  sacks  to   defend 

(1)  Philosophical  Trantactiont  for  I7C7. 
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themselves  from  the  mosquitos ;  and  even  this  is  not 
a  sufficient  seoority,  for  many  have  died  from  the 
wounds  inflicted  bj  these  furious  bloodsuckers. 
Captain  Stedman  states,  that  whilst  he  and  his  soldiers 
were  in  Surinam,  they  were  forced  to  sleep  with  their 
heads  thrust  into  holes  made  in  the  earth  with  their 
bayonets,  and  their  necks  wrapped  round  with  their 
hammocks ;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  "  Voyage 
up  the  River  Amaaon,"  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  persecution  he  endured  from  these  troublesome 
pests : — "  Soon  after  dark  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  the 
Shingu,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Indians,  who 
wished  to  stop  upon  the  lower  side.  And  they  were 
rery  right ;  for  scarcely  had  we  crossed,  when  we 
were  beset  by  such  swarms  of  mosquitos,  as  put  all 
sleep  at  defiance.  Nets  were  of  no  avail,  even  if  the 
oppressire  heat  would  have  allowed  them,  for  those 
which  could  not  creep  through  the  meshes,  would  in 
some  other  way  find  entrance,  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution. Thick  breeches  they  laughed  at,  and  the 
cabin  seemed  the  interior  of  a  bee-hive.  This  would 
not  do,  so  we  tried  the  deck;  but  fresh  swarms 
continually  poured  over  us,  and  all  night  long  we 
were  foaming  with  vexation  and  rage." 

We  must  now  advert  briefly  to  the  redoubted  tribe 
of  scorpions.  These  formidable  creatures  frequently 
attain  the  length  of  seven  inches,  and  carry  in  their 
tails  a  poisonous  sting.  The  European  species  are  not 
nearly  so  injurious  as  those  of  warmer  cUmates.  The 
only  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  those  of  our  soldiers 
who  were  stung  by  them  in  Egypt  was  the  amputation 
of  the  wounded  Hmb.  The  scorpions  of  Ceylon  and 
South  America  are  equally  dangerous,  as  their  bite  is 
frequently  mortal,  and  sometimes  occasions  madness. 

Another  tropical  pest  is  the  centipede,  which  is 
frequently  met  with  of  an  enormous  size.  Dr.  Lister 
mentions  one  which  measured  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  width ;  but 
even  this  monster  is  notliing  to  those  of  Carthagena, 
which  the  veracious  Ulloa  asserts  sometimes  exceed 
a  yard  in  length  and  five  inches  in  breadth !  The  bite 
of  this  insect  Anakim  is,  of  course,  mortal.  The 
tribe  in  general  has  a  great  predilection  for  getting 
into  beds,  where  they  are  formidable  inmates;  for 
although  they  endeavour  to  escape  when  a  light  is 
brought  into  the  room,  and  run  with  considerable 
swiftness,  they  are  ready  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
and  bite  severely;  and  their  bite  is  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly painful  at  the  moment,  but  followed  by  a 
high  degree  of  local  inflammation,  and  a  fever  of  great 
irritation. 

With  regard  to  the  celebrated  tarantula  spider,  it 
is  now  generally  believed  by  naturalists,  that  it  has 
no  real  existence,  for  every  spider  is  called  a  tarantula 
by  the  common  people  in  Italy.  There  is,  however, 
a  spider  in  Morocco,  called  the  Tenderaman,  which 
possesses  most  formidable  venomous  powers.  The 
bite  of  this  insect,  which  is  similar  in  size  and  colour 
to  the  hornet,  is  said  to  be  so  poisonous  that  the 
person  bitten  survives  but  a  few  hours.  In  the  cork 
forests,  the  sportsman,  eager  in  his  pursuit  of  game. 


frequently  carries  away  on  his  garments  this  fata) 
insect,  which  is  asserted  always  to  make  towards  the 
head,  before  inflicting  its  deadly  wound. 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  most  remarkable  <^ 
those  insects  that  assail  ike  surface  of  our  bodies,  to 
answer  either  the  demands  of  hunger,  or  the  stimulus 
of  revenge.  Our  remarks  on  this  subject  have  run 
out  to  such  a  length  that  we  must  omit  all  notice  of 
the  ravages  committed  by  intestinal  worms  and  flies, 
and  pass  on  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  attacks 
made  by  insects  upon  our  property. 

11.  Indirect  Injuries.  These  have  been  wdl 
simimed  up  in  the  following  manner : —Insects 
consume  our  plants,  eat  up  our  food,  devour  our 
clothes,  books,  collections  and  furniture,  besides 
proving  the  tormentors  of  our  domestic  animals. 
The  tortures  to  which  horses  and  cattle  are  subjected 
by  various  species  of  flies  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  detailed  allusion ;  but  it  is  not  so  gene- 
rally understood  that  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish,  even 
shell-fish,  are  attacked  by  these  universal  assail- 
ants. No  living  being  is  exempt  from  their  ravages : 
truly  may  they  be  called  "monarchs  of  all  they 
survey.'* 

The  produce  of  our  fields,  our  gardens,  and  our 
forests,  in  fact,  all  our  living  vegetable  possessions, 
are  liable  to  be  affected  and  spoiled  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  insects.  From  the  moment  that  wheat 
begins  to  emerge  from  the  soil,  to  the  time  when  it 
is  carried  into  the  bam,  it  is  exposed  to  their  ravages. 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  its  growth,  it  is  attacked  by 
a  species  which  devours  the  heart  or  central  part ;  so 
that  '*  out  of  fifty  acres  sown  with  this  grain,  in  1802, 
ten  had  been  destroyed  by  the  grub  in  question,  as 
early  as  October."  *  A  beetle  attacks  the  grain  when 
in  the  ear,  a  fly  assails  it  at  a  later  period  of  its 
growth,  and  when  in  the  granary  it  is  preyed  upon  by 
the  weevil, — an  insect  which  does  not  coincide  with 
Mr.  Malthus  in  his  views  regarding  population,  as  a 
single  pair  will  produce  above  6000  descendants  in 
one  year!  Rice,  bariey,  maize,  oats,  rye,  peas  and 
beans,  all  have  their  peculiar  foes.  Mstny  species, 
again,  effect  sad  ravages  in  our  fields  and  pastures ; 
among  these  is  the  common  cockchafer,  which  in  the 
year  1785  so  beset  many  provinces  of  France,  that  a 
premium  was  offered  by  tiie  government  for  the  best 
mode  of  extirpating  them.  The  hop-plant  is  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  sundry  small  caterpillars, 
beetles  and  aphides;  and  the  suger-cane  is  in  the 
power  of  others  equally  voradous  and  destructive. 
Cotton  and  tobacco,  likewise,  receive  great  injury 
from  the  depredations  of  insects;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  root  or  a  vegetable  in  our  gardens  whidi 
is  not  the  prey  of  one  or  more  of  these  tiny,  but  active 
and  assiduous  enemies.  In  our  stoves  and  green- 
houses, as  well  as  in  our  parterres,  the  aphides  reign 
triumphant.  In  the  orchard  and  fruitery,  they  are 
equally  busy  and  successful.  In  our  plantations  and 
groves,  we  still  are  forced  to  witness  the  sad  efficctsof 
insect  devastation.    One  of  the  most  noxious  of  arbori- 


(1)  Kiiby  and  Spenw,  vol.  1.  p.  16& 
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is  a  small  beetia,  which  attacks  the  soft 
ianer  bazk  of  the  fir  in  such  Tast  nombera,  (80,000 
being soaoeifanes found  in  asiagla  tree,)  that  itis  infi- 
aitelj  nore  hnrtfbl  than  any  of  those  that  bore  into  the 
veod.  Li  17S3,  the  nnmber  of  trees  destroyed  by  it 
in  ih»  Haita  forest  alone  was  oalonlated  at  a  million 
and  a  half.  Bat  we  must  pass  over  these  minor  pests, 
to  eoBsider  one  "worse  than  all  pat  together,  which 
isdiBeriminately  attacks  and  destroys  every  vegetable 
mibstance  that  the  earth  prodnoes,  uid  which, 
wherever  it  prevails,  canies  famine,  pestilenoe,  and 
death  in  its  train." 

Hie  locnst,  thongh  an  animal  not  very  tremendous 
in  lize,  nor  very  terrific  in  its  appearance,  is  neverthe- 
less admirably  adi^[>ted,  by  its  physical  conformation, 
for  the  execution  of  its  destroying  oflSce.  It  is  armed 
with  two  pair  of  very  strong  jaws,  by  which  it  can 
both  lacerate  and  grind  its  food ;  its  stomach  is  of 
extraordinary  capacity  and  powers;  its  hind  legs 
enable  it  to  leap  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  its 
ample  vans  are  calculated  to  catch  the  wind  as  sails, 
and  so  to  carry  it  sometimes  across  the  sea.  Its 
powers  of  devastation  may  be  conceived  from  the 
foUowing  instances: — A  swarm  of  locusts  which 
entered  Transylvania  in  August,  1747,  was  several 
bnndred  fathoms  in  width,  and  extended  to  so  great  a 
length  as  to  be  four  hours  in  passing  over  the  Bed 
IWer ;  and  such  was  its  density,  that  it  totaUy  inter- 
cepted the  solar  Hght,  so  that  when  they  flew  low, 
one  person  could  not  see  another  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  paces.  Major  Moore  relates  that  while  at 
Poonah,  in  India^  he  was  witness  to  an  immense  army 
of  loensts  that  ravaged  the  Mahratta  country,  which, 
be  was  assured,  extended  500  miles,  and  which,  like 
an  edipse,  completely  hid  the  sun,  when  on  the  wing. 
Dr.  Clarke,  to  give  some  idea  of  their  numbers, 
compares  a  flight  that  he  saw  to  "a  shower  of  snow, 
when  the  flakes  are  earned  obliquely  by  the  wind." 
Mr.  BaiTow  speaks  of  another,  seen  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Africa  in  1797 :  an  area  of  nearly  2000  square 
miles  might  be  said  literally  to  be  covered  by  them  : 
wben  driven  into  the  sea  by  a  north-west  wind,  they 
formed  along  the  shore,  for  fifty  miles,  a  bank  three  or 
fonr  feet  high ;  and  when  the  wind  was  south-east, 
tbe  stench  was  so  powerfol  as  to  be  smelt  at  the 
distance  of  160  miles.  From  1778  to  1780,  the 
wbole  empire  of  Morocco  was  laid  waste  by  swarms  of 
loeosts,  so  that  a  severe  famine  ensued,  which  de- 
stroyed numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  Tlie  whole 
cwmtiy  was  covered  with  them;  every  particle  of 
▼fetation  di8i^)peued;  and  when  at  length  they 
vere  carried  by  a  hurricane  into  the  Western  Ocean, 
tbe  shore,  as  in  former  instances,  was  covered  with 
tbeir  carcases,  and  a  pestilence  was  caused  by  the 
horrid  stench  they  emitted.  * 

Tbe  noise  nude  by  the  locusts  when  engaged  in  the 
▼wk  of  destruction,  has  been  compared  to  the  sound 
of  a  flame  of  fire  driven  by  the  wind ;  but  a  striking 
description  occurs  in  8outhey*8  "Thalaba :" 

(1)  KSrby  and  Spence,  vol.  i.  pp.  215—221. 


"Onward  they  come,  a  dark  eontinuous  cloud 
Of  congregated  myriads  numberleaa. 
The  ruBhing  of  whose  wings  was  as  the  sound 
Of  a  broad  river  headlong  in  its  course 
Plunged  firom  a  mountain  summit,  or  the  roar 
Of  a  irild  ooean  in  the  autumn  storm. 
Shattering  its  billows  on  a  shore  of  rocks."' 

We  have  already  enumerated  a  variety  of  ways  in 
which  insects,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  arc  in- 
jurious to  us.  We  might  go  on  to  show  that  tlicy 
attack  and  destroy  our  food,  our  drugs  and  medicines, 
our  clothes,  our  houses  and  furniture,  our  timber,  and 
even  the  objects  of  our  studies  and  amusements ;  but 
we  must  leave  the  further  investigation  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  to  our  readen,  and  pass  on  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  us  by 
insects. 

Insects  are  beneficial  to  us  in  five  ways ;— first, 
as  removing  various  nuisai^ces  and  deformities  from 
the  face  of  nature;  secondly,  as  destroying  other 
insects,  that,  but  for  their  agency,  would  multiply 
so  as  greatly  to  injure  and  annoy  us;  lliirdly,  as 
supplying  food  to  useful  animals,  particularly  to  fish 
and  birds ;  fourthly,  as  affording  food  for  man  himself; 
and,  fifthly,  as  supplying  products  useful  in  medicine, 
the  arts,  and  manufactures. 

Insects  have  justly  been  called  the  great  scavengers 
of  nature ;  and  their  services  in  removing  dead  car- 
cases and  putrid  matter  of  all  kinds  are  invaluable. 
With  such  expedition  do  they  perform  their  task,  that 
Linnseus  asserts  that  three  of  a  species  of  fly  will 
devour  a  dead  horse  as  quickly  as  a  lion  would.  Stag- 
nant waters,  which  would  otherwise  exhale  putrid 
miasmata,  and  be  often  the  cause  of  fatal  disorders, 
are  purified  by  the  innumerable  larvae  of  gnats  and 
other  insects,  which  live  in  them,  and  abstract  from 
them  all  the  unwholesome  part  of  their  contents. 
Numerous  tribes,  again,  prey  on  the  noxious  species 
of  insects.  The  lady-bird,  for  instance,  in  the  larvae 
state,  feeds  entirely  upon  aphides;  and  the  havoc 
made  amongst  them  may  be  conceived  from  the 
myriads  of  these  interesting  little  animals  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  yeare  when  the  plant-louse  abounds.  In 
1807  the  shore  at  Brighton  and  other  watering  places 
on  the  south  coast  was  literally  covered  with  thera, 
to  the  great  surprise  and  even  alarm  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  ignorant  that  their  little  visitore  were 
emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  hop-grounds,  where, 
in  their  larvae  state,  they  had  done  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  hop-growera  by  feeding  upon  that  species  of 
aphis  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hop-fly. 

Locusts  are  in  high  esteem  amongst  the  Arabs  and 
various  African  tribes  as  an  article  of  food;  and 
caterpiUars  are  greedily  devoured  by  the  Bosjesmen 
and  Hottentots.  Ants  are  commonly  eaten  in  Brazil 
and  Sweden;  and  Labillardiere  informs  us  that  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  seek  for  and  eat  with 
avidity  large  quantities  of  roasted  spidera.  Several  I 
Europeans  are  recorded  as  having  a  similar  taste 
with  these  last-mentioned  gentlemen.    The  celebrated 

(2)  Southey's  "  Thalaba,"  i.  169.  See  a]so,  for  an  acconat  an- 
equalled  ia  correctness  and  sublimity,  Joel.  ii.  2—10. 
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Anna  Maria  Schannan  used  to  eat  them  like  nuts, 
excusing  her  propensity  by  saying  that  she  was  bom 
under  the  sign  Scorpio.  Lalande,  the  French  as- 
tronomer, was,  as  Latreille  witnessed,  equally  fond  of 
them  ;  and,  lastly,  Bosel  has  immortalized  a  German 
who  used  to  spr^  them  upon  his  bread  like  butter, 
observing  that  he  found  them  very  useful,— «»  sick 
auszulaxiren. 

But  it  is  as  supplying  products  useful  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
insects.  The  more  important  of  these  are  ink,  dyes, 
lac,  wax,  honey  and  silk.  The  yalue  and  the  method 
of  obtaining  all  these  commodities  are  too  well  known 
to  require  any  explanation  on  our  part.  We  think  we 
have  said  quite  enough  to  prove  that  insects  occupy 
an  important  position  in  the  economy  of  this  world, 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  despised,  whether  they  be 
looked  upon  as  inflictcrs  of  injury  or  dispensers  of 
good.  Q.  Q. 


THE  SHAWL-WORKER'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  EOMANCE  OP  THE  PUKJAIIB. 
BT  MBS.  FOSTABS. 

"  Repia,"  said  an  aged  man,  bending  over  one  of 
those  crystal-like  streams  which  form  the  chief  beau- 
ties of  the  fair  Valley  of  Cashmere,  "  the  colours  of 
this  shawl  will  render  it  of  priceless  value  to  the  ruler 
of  the  Punjaub,  and  in  the  court  of  Lahore  few  names 
will  be  greater  than  that  of  Yadeereh,  the  shawl- 
worker  of  Cashmere." 

The  maiden  bent  yet  lower  towards  the  stream, 
which  reflected  the  rare  loveliness  of  her  graceful 
fomi,  and  as  she  laid  the  wools  of  gorgeous  hue  on 
the  grassy  bank  by  which  she  knelt,  the  picture  was 
as  fair  a  one,  as  rich,  as  picturesque,  as  artist  or  poet 
could  desire.  On  cither  side  of  the  valley  rose  tower- 
ing mountains  covered  with  lofty  forest  trees,  and 
around  their  bases  were  bright  green  copses  of  young 
nut  bushes,  among  the  leaves  of  which,  in  sweet  and 
gentle  murmurs,  meandered  the  bright  waters  of  the 
stream,  which,  flovnng  on  in  merry,  gladsome  mood, 
smiled  on,  as  it  were,  by  the  bright  sunshine,  flimg 
itself  over  rocks  and  pebbled  strands  of  many-coloured 
mosaic,  until  in  its  broad  and  beautiful  strength  it 
flowed  between  those  flower-enamelled  banks  on 
which  knelt  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  shawl-worker, 
busied  in  drawing  forth  those  woollen  threads  of  varied 
dyes,  whose  wondrous  brilliancy  the  waters  of  Cash- 
mere alone  can  give  to  the  admiring  eye  of  Oriental 
nobles.  The  Valley  of  Cashmere,  always  more  beau- 
tiful than  Persia  or  L^,  and  fair,  to  the  borders  of 
Cathay, — the  Valley  of  Cashmere,  sung  by  poets  of 
every  land  and  every  age, — the  valley,  coveted  alike  by 
the  princes  of  Cabool  and  the  rulers  of  Lahore— this 
valley  of  pastoral  loveliness,  whose  flocks  and  whose 
rivers,  whose  roses  and  whose  maidens,  have  made  it 
rich  above  all  lands,  was  now  in  its  fullest  beauty ;  for 
the  season  was  the  sweet  spring  time,  and  its  festival 
gladdened  every  heart,  as  tlie  voice  of  Nature,  tlirough 


the  bursting  buds  and  gaks  seentod  wotk  the  perfume 
of  the  roses  virith  a  hundred  leaves,'  sung  of  joy  and 
hope,  prosperity  and  pleasure,  to  every  blooming 
maiden  and  msmly  youth  who,  in  holiday  array,  ob- 
served the  national  f&te, — the  long-looked-for,  the 
joyously  hailed,  "  fiusunt."  You  might  have  known 
it  was  the  time  of  festival  by  the  bright  amber  hues 
of  all  around;  by  the  colour  of  the  tents,  pitched  on 
the  wide  plain ;  by  the  flowery  necklaces,  f onned  of 
buds  of  this  hue,  that  fell  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
goats  as  they  cropped  the  young  herbage,  and  you 
might  have  guessed  it  also  by  ike  veil  of  Refia,  which 
half  shaded  her  sweet  young  face  as  she  bent  in  her 
vocation  over  the  silvery  stream  of  her  loved  valley. 

Another  reflection  in  the  bri^t  mirror,  where 
rested  the  goats'  hair  threads  of  crimson,  purple,  blue, 
green,  and  rich  orange  dyes,  caused  an.  exclamation 
from  the  maiden's  lips,  and  she  drew  back  for  a  second 
and  gathered  her  veil  closer  than  it  had  been,  but  yet 
the  blush  that  mantled  on  her  cheek,  the  smile  that 
curled  her  rosy  lips,  would  have  betrayed  to  one  versed 
in  the  lore  of  maiden  love,  that  the  fair  dau^ter  of 
the  shawl-worker  felt  no  pain  and  no  displeasure,  as 
the  reflection  of  the  graceful  and  handsome  form  of 
the  young  soldier  mingled  with  the  many-coloured 
webs  that  formed  her  task.  And  why  should  it  have 
been  otherwise  P  for,  from  Persia  to  the  banks  of  the 
mighty  Lidus,  were  they  AfTghans,  Brahooes,  or 
Bclooches,  none  among  all  these  warriors  could  have 
been  found  more  brave,  more  daring,  more  accom- 
plished in  every  manly  grace  and  exercise,  tlian 
Nchna-Sing,  Akali  as  he  was.  His  tribe  was  known 
as  fanatics,  zealous  and  bigoted.  Nehna-Sing  too 
may  have  been  as  zealous,  as  bigoted,  as  any  Akali 
that  ever  wore  burnished  helmet  and  chain  armour, 
and  who  fought  in  hot  combat  as  men  alone  can  fi^t 
when  a  false  faith  urges  them  to  draw  their  swords 
for  the  religion  of  their  land;  but  to  Relia  he  had 
been  all  gentleness,  and  she  loved  him  with  all  the 
power  of  her  vrarm  young  heart,  the  better,  perhaps, 
for  those  very  qualities  that  made  him  dreaded  by  men 
who  differed  from  and  opposed  tlie  faith  he  lived  but 
to  defend. 

"  Li  good  truth,  Vadeereh,"  exclaimed  the  youth, 
in  a  clear  and  cheerful  voice,  "that  shawl  is  the  per- 
fection of  your  art,  and  Meer  Ater  Sing  will  give  you 
a  good  price  for  it,  to  bestow  on  the  fairest  dancer  in 
the  next  Johneir  Bazee  that  is  performed,  in  the  Silver 
Palace  of  the  Shalimar  Gardens." 

The  shawl-worker  raised  his  head :  "I  do  not  grow 
goats*  hair  nor  weave  fabrics  such  as  this  for  Natch 
girls,"  he  replied ;  "  neither  for  gold  nor  silver ;  I 
work  for  fame,  and  the  wool  that  has  once  grown  on 
the  goats  of  Vadeereh  shall  gird  the  loins  of  none  but 
princes."  The  eyes  of  Refia  were  raised  to  those  of 
the  young  Akali,  and  a  smile  was  exchanged  between 
them,  which  the  old  man  either  did  not  sec,  or  heeded 
not. 

"  Well,  father,"  replied  the  youth,  "be  it  so:  but 


(1)   Sidburg. 
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l|  we  cumot  control  fate;  and  who  knows,  but  that, 
i|  hired  bj  the  fame  of  this  very  shawl  in  the  court  of 
I  Lahore,  Solhma  Sing,  the  noted  freebooter  of  the 
l|  Seal  tribe,  may  plunder  the  prince's  camels,  and  bestow 
:  it  ofn  one  of  the  damsels  of  his  traTclling  Hareem ;  and 
'  Bov  I  see  its  c(dour8  in  the  sun-light,  methinks  the; 
.  would  well  become  a  Geor^an  slave." 

*< Enough!  enough!"  angrilj  retorted  the  shawl- 
I  woAa,  "I  will  not  bandy  woids  with  a  wild  Akali ; 
.  truly,  ereiy  one  that  wears  long  hair  is  not  a  Syud, 
and  steel  eaps  bring  no  wisdom.  Refia,  my  child,  you 
hsTe  tangled  those  green  and  orange  threads;  take 
more  care,  dry  them  well,  and  then  follow  roe  to  the 
loQiDs;  there  is  work  in  the  border  of  the  orange 
taway  shawl  ordered  by  the  Denodur  Peer,  that  none 
bat  the  delicate  fingers  of  the  Pearl  of  Cashmere  can 
poatibly  embroider."  And  the  old  shawl-worker,  with 
the  ridi  fabric,  dearer  to  him  than  aught  beside  his 
daaghter,  walked  slowly  from  the  river  side. 

**  Did  I  not  well,  sweet  one  ?"  inquired  the  young 
sddier,  fondly,  as  he  bent  towards  the  yet  kneeling 
igore  of  her  he  bved.  "  Yadeereh  would  have  talked 
cf  guts  and  dyes  till  sunset  hadlnot  told  him  of  the 
Kaish  gill,  and  the  Georgian  slave;  poor  Yadeereh! 
But  now,  teQ  me,  my  rose,  my  Peri, — thou,  the  arrows 
of  whose  eyelash  can  pierce  the  strongest  cuirass, — 
wilt  thou  love  me,  be  true  as  the  beautiful  Zeeleekha 
WIS  of  old,  and  as  thou  twinest  the  coloured  flowers 
of  thj  fair  embroidery,  think  only  of  thy  warrior  love, 
thoogh  Cite  banishes  him  awhile  from  thy  fair  land 
lad  thee?  Speak  to  me,  ere  we  part !  for,  albeit  I 
90  to  war  for  all  an  Akali  holds  dear,  the  trump  of 
the  enemy  will  be  less  sweet  to  my  ears  than  the  echo 
on  my  memory  of  thy  histryords;  for  well  I  know, 
Befia,  that  every  syllable  fr(fsi  thy  sweet  lips  is  as  a 
pead  of  the  sea  of  Truth!" 

Those  nmch-desired.  words,  however,  were  not 
spoken,  but  the  maiden  drew  a  knot  of  flowers  from 
her  soft  bosom,  and  held  them  towards  her  lover. 
IVy  were  arranged  as  Cashmerian  girls  well  know 
how  to  arrange  the  gems  of  earth  when  requiring  such 
«d  to  syllable  their  loves;  and  that  the  buds  of  this 
iweet  bouquet  spoke  the  hmguage  Nehna  most  de- 
lired,  was  proved  at  once,  by  the  tender  warm  embrace 
in  which  the  young  warrior  of  the  Akalis  folded  his 
earlj  and  only  love. 

The  son  had  just  sunk  behind  the  feathery  summits 
of  the  betel-^mt  and  palm  trees,  yet  all  was  still  and 
deit  about  tiie  Tomb  of  Nana  Khan.  It  was  a  very 
handsome  building,  that  old  tomb!  with  its  triple 
vcnndah  of  richly-aculptured  arches,  its  massive  stone 
tmaoes,  and  its  roof  of  many  domes ;  and  the  luxu- 
naat  garden  in  which  it  stood,  on  the  banks  of  the 
cafaa  waters  of  the  Bavee,  rendered  it  precisely  one  of 
those  beautiful  and  picturesque  spots  sought  for  and 
^eloml  by  the  Oriental  traveller.  It  was  a  place 
Sttctified,  as  it  were,  by  memory  and  by  nature ;  be- 
neath its  mmost  chamber  rested  the  mortal  remains  of 
«e»  who,  during  a  long  life  of  studious  and  learned 
Betireaent,  had  enjoyed  the  apphmse  echoed  to  him 


&om  the  busy  haimts  of  men ;  of  those  compelled  to 
approve,  but  unable  to  imitate  such  self-devotion,  and 
of  that  grateful  incense,  afforded  by  the  homage  of 
those  who  sought  the  Udasi  (or  man  without  passion) 
in  his  solitude,  to  learn  from  him  words  of  wisdom. 
Often  had  the  Guru  Nana  wandered  in  the  beautiful 
garden  where  his  mausoleum  of  fair  white  marble 
now  stands,  preaching  to  his  disciples,  and  often  had 
he  quoted  to  them  the  beautiful  words  of  the  poet 
Sadi,  while  strolling  among  the  groves  of  fragrant 
lime  and  orange  that  shaded  his  favourite  retreat,— 
**  The  foliage  of  a  newly  clothed  tree  to  the  eye  of  a 
discerning  man,  in  every  leaf  displays  a  volume  of  the 
wondrous  works  of  the  Creator."  And  these  trees 
were  beautiful,  now,  as  then,  and  the  loveliest  birds 
lodged  in  their  branches;  and  the  bright  emerald 
coloured  hues  of  the  paroquets  contrasted  with  the 
rich  orange-tinted  fruit  of  the  laden  boughs  on  which 
they  rested,  and  the  cicala  sang  her  sweetest  lay  in 
her  perfumed  nest  among  the  chumpa  blossoms ;  and 
the  minar  chattered,  and  the  tiny  humming-bird  ba- 
lanced itself  on  the  stem  of  the  sweetest  rose :  all 
Ivature  was  the  same;  but  the  voice  of  the  sage  was 
hushed  for  ever,  and  the  sons  of  those  who  had  once 
listened  with  deep  reverence  to  every  word  which 
flowed  from  his  loved  lips,  now  spread  with  a  sigh 
their  little  prayer  carpet,  and  read,  for  themselves, 
sentences  from  the  Orintk  (sacred  book  of  the  Seikhs) 
beneath  the  shaded  alcoves  of  the  wise  man's  resting- 
place.  And  there  is  a  legend,  too,  which  increases 
the  awe  that  men  feel  for  the  Guru  Nana.  It  is  said, 
that  on  earth  he  will  appear  again  in  vengeance,  and 
that  when  he  comes,  the  power  of  the  Seikhs  shall  for 
their  wickedness  fall  for  ever,  and  blindness  shall 
seize  on  all  those  who  live  and  look  upon  this  vision. 
To  the  Tomb  of  Nana  Khan,  however,  men  come 
for  other  purposes  than  to  acquire  wisdom,  or  indulge 
in  contemplation.  Men  fled  there  for  refuge,  per- 
chance, often  indeed  did  so  when  times  were  out  of 
joint,  or  met  to  take  counsel  together  when  honesty 
was  not  altogether  purposed.  As  we  have  seen,  be- 
fore the  hour  of  sunset,  the  tomb  seemed  still  and 
desolate.  But  scarcely  had  the  last  golden  ray  black- 
ened into  shade  round  the  stem  of  the  largest  pcepul, 
than  a  horseman  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  deep  dear  river,  dashing  furiously  onwards  towards 
the  tomb ;  as  he  gained  the  Bavee's  bank,  he  gazed 
for  a  moment  on  the  stream,  but  in  a  second  more 
his  gallant  steed  was  breasting  its  waters,  and  with 
firmly  applied  stirrup,  the  horseman  pressed  his  steed 
to  the  summit  of  the  bank,  and  dismounted  before  the 
tomb.  He  was  a  man  to  be  noted,  that  same  rider ; — 
one  could  not  tell,  at  a  casual  glance,  whether  he  was 
strong  in  good  or  evil,  but  that  he  had  purpose,  de- 
cision, strength  of  will,  and  eiiergy  of  thought  and 
action,  none  could  doubt.  He  seemed  a  warrior  too, 
or  perhaps  simply  a  man  of  rank ;  for  a  Seikh,  upon  a 
journey,  would  be  sure  to  wear  chain  armour,  and 
possibly  a  helnAet  too,  of  polished  steel,  and  the  crim- 
son and  green  caparisons  of  his  horse,  the  fringed 
embroidery  that  extended  from  the  well-padded  saddle 
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over  the  good  stecd*s  flanks,  and  Lis  double  cirdet  of 
blue  beads,  with  the  depending  tassel  about  his  neck, 
would  have  equally  become  the  horse  of  a  prince  or  of 
a  chieftain  of  infierior  rank.  The  steed  was  endentlj 
well  trained  too,  and  strolled  Idsnrely  awaj  in  quest 
of  shade,  as  his  rider,  with  an  impatient  gesture,  paced 
I  he  marble  terrace  of  the  tomb. 

That  the  stranger  was  not  a  devotee,  that  he  had 
not  come  to  ihe  Tomb  of  Nana  Khan  as  a  pilgrim, 
was  Toiy  evident,  for  he  did  not  oven  salaam  towards 
the  Gruru's  resting-place  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  terrace,  nor  did  he  remove  his  boots  of  shagreen 
leather  ere  he  began  to  pace  the  polished  marUe  of 
this  venerated  sanctuary.  Soon  the  traveller  paused ; 
he  listened,  he  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  looked 
eagerly  alcmg  the  river's  bank,  where  a  little  dust 
half  obscured  a  dark  dim  object,  moving  slowly  for- 
ward; in  a  second  again,  however,  he  turned  away 
with  a  gesture  of  disappointment  and  a  curse  upon  his 
lip.  It  was  but  a  Byragee  that  had  raised  that  little 
cloud  of  dust,  a  being  devoid  of  clothing,  smeared  with 
ashes,  and  mounted  on  a  starved  pony  without  saddle 
or  bridle,  whose  pace  the  holy  man  regulated,  some- 
times, with  his  bore  heels,  and  sometimes  by  the 
application  of  the  little  bamboo  stick,  to  which  was 
appended  the  scrap  of  red  cloth,  which,  as  a  Byragee, 
he  carried  over  his  shoulder.  The  Byragee,  however, 
honoured  the  tomb  of  the  Guru  as  he  passed  it ;  he 
slipped  from  his  long  necked  bony  tattoo  to  do  it 
honour ;  he  pressed  his  forehead  to  the  dust,  he  rubbed 
the  sand  over  his  body  as  if  it  had  been  some  choice 
unguent,  he  muttered  prayer  and  praise,  and  when  he 
again  passed  onwards,  it  was  wiili  bowed  head,  as  one 
not  fit  to  look  on  the  glory  of  that  spot.  And  why 
was  it,  that,  as  that  poor  earth-smeared  being  bent 
low  and  humbly  at  the  gorgeous  fane  he  honouied,  the 
stranger  in  mailed  strength  shrunk  back,  cowered  in 
the  shade  of  an  alcove,  nor  came  forth  again  till  tlie 
Byragee  was  once  more  enveloped  in  his  little  screen 
of  loose  sand  ?  It  was  because  he  was  a  guilty,  and 
therefore,  for  the  time,  a  timid  man ;  he  knew  that  a 
price  had  been  set  upon  his  head  by  the  Prince  Ater 
Sing,  and  he  dreaded  detection  even  by  that  unarmed, 
naked,  lone  Byragee !  The  town,  he  knew,  was  near, 
scarce  a  coss  away,  embosomed  in  those  dsrk  shadow- 
ing trees  of  Ber  and  Peepul,  by  the  old  well  on  the 
river  bank,  and  he  knew  that  Bargir  horsemen  too 
were  there,  or  he  should  not  have  pressed  his  tired 
horse  across  the  broad  waters,  instead  of  coming  by 
the  ferry;  he  was  alone,  too,  without  his  followers, 
and  fear  whispered  how  soon  he  might  be  encom- 
passed, taken, — blown,  perhaps,  from  the  single  gun  of 
the  mud  fort, — and  the  idea  so  unstrung  the  nerves  of 
the  strong  man,  that  he  started  with  terror  as  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  tlie  friendly  '^  Salaam 
Aleikoum  "  fell  upon  his  ear. 

"  Truly,"  exclaimed  the  speaker, "  has  the  poet  said, 

that  Heaven  gave  thee  two  ears,  and  but  one  tongue, 

that  you  might  hear  much  and  answer  but  little ;  yet, 

j    nietiiiuks,  as  our  business  presses,  and  it  were  well 

for  you  that  your  horse's  shoes  should  look  like  new 


mocms,  the  greeting  of  peace  might  have  come  from 
him  who  waited!" 

''  Peace !"  echoed  the  stranger,  In  a  t<Hifi  of  harsh 
contempt,  *'who  talks  to  SuUana  the  Outlaw  of 
peace  f" 

"Ido,"wasthere]dy;  "  for  peaM  may  bo  bought, 
my  friend,  by  the  wise,  as  wdl  as  earned." 

The  speaker  was  evidently  a  Byud  of  the  valley  of 
Pisheen,  for  his  costume  was  that  of  the  Brabooes  of 
Khelat  His  fine  countenanoe  and  long  waving  hair 
were  surmounted  by  a  tall  circular  cap  of  crimaon  sad 
gold  kinkaub;  over  his  linen  dress,  girded  with  t 
green  belt  of  shagreen  leatiier,was  a  '*po8teen"  or  loose 
pelisse  oi  fur,  the  skin  whioh  a{^9eared  outside  being 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silks,  while  his  lilao  and 
white  trowsers,  of  rich  Bokhara  fabric,  fell  lightiy  over 
his  slippers,  stiff  with  the  gohi  emlooidery  of  Kan- 
dahar. 

"  Ay,  boughiP*  pursued  Sullana,  with  a  sneer ; 
"  ever  bou^t !  But  your  master  grows  exorlntant  in 
his  demands ;  I  have  paid  tribute  to  Ater  Sbg,  year 
after  year  tribute,  that  all  other  men  laugh  at  as 
nominal.  I  have  never  robbed  a  caravan,  bat  Ater 
Sing  took  the  rarest  of  the  booty ;  I  have  never  cat 
down  a  ripe  field  of  standing  eom,  that  Ater  Sbg  had 
not  the  fullest  sheaf;  and  now  he  attach  ray  butree 
(stronghold)  at  Kaempur,  and  sets  a  price  upon  my 
head ;  the  freebooter  of  the  Seal  tribe,  is,  lie  finds,  a 
curse  upon  his  lands  I" 

"  Truly,  you  sing  mirsias  (mournful  songi),  my 
friend,"  replied  Amam-ud-deen,  a  smile  cui^ng  his 
dark  moustache;  "but  you  forget  that  last  Mttle 
affair  in  the  Khalsa  lands ;  and  it  was  but  a  sony 
packet  of  shawls,  and  of  Umritshr  manufiaetare  too, 
every  one  of  them,  tiiat  your  messenger  broeght  to 
Govindghur  after  your  capture  of  the  caravan  of 
Cashmere  merchandise  on  its  way  to  Tduan  I  You 
have  lacked  wisdom,  Sullana;  but  a  remedy  b  even 
now  at  hand  worthy  your  ready  wit  to  eompass.  The 
oil  of  protection  may  yet  shine  on  the  head  of  Sulhna 
the  freebooter;  but  be  cautious,  be  prudent;  share  not 
counsels,  offer  not  your  salt,  my  soul,  to  all  comete,  or 
tliy  head  will  soon  whiten  over  one  of  the  twelve  gates 
of  Lahore !  For  the  princes  will  it  so,  tmd  Ater  Sing 
must  bvy  peace  as  well  as  Sullana." 

"  I  can  give  no  more,"  moodily  returned  the  free- 
booter ;  "  my  followers  desert  me,  my  butree  is  in  the 
power  of  your  master;  though  the  country  it  dis- 
turbed, I  can  make  no  forays,  and  my  weal^  is  even 
now  in  the  hands  of  him  who  Is  thirsting  lor  ray 
blood." 

*' Listen!"  exclaimed  the  Syud;  and  he  bent  his 
head  towards  the  freebooter.  As  he  spoke,  the  ooan- 
tenance  of  Sullana  brightened, — a  smile  i^yed  upon 
his  lips,  he  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and,  tightening  the 
shawl  around  his  waist,  remarked,  '*  It  shall  be  done, 
and  promptly ; — by  the  holy  Grinth,  the  girl  must  be 
handsome  to  please  the  taste  of  Ater  Sing,  with  bis 
Persians,  Georgians,  and  Hindoos, — and  her  old  father 
too,  the  shawl-worker !  Ha,  ha !  we  shall  have  rare 
designs  even  in  the  butree  of  SuUana !    I  will  care  for 
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him,  and  he  shall  teach  me  to  judge  of  the  borders  of 
a  shawl  by  tofch-light,  that  the  rarest  work  of  Cash- 
mere's looms  may  not  be  lost  to  the  beauties  of  the 
hareem  of  the  chieftain  of  the  Seals." 

And  so  the  priest  and  the  robber  parted ;  and,  ere 
be  left  the  Tomb  of  Nana  Khan,  the  Syud  of  Fisheen 
prostrated  himself  at  the  slirine  of  the  saint,  not 
hoping  that  the  act  would  make  him  better,  but  con- 
ident  that  it  would  make  him  luckier ;  enable  him,  in 
fact,  the  better  to  practise  a  crooked  policy,  to  blind 
the  ignoraaty  and  to  overreach  the  cunning. 


**  Tndy,"  observed  the  shawl-worker  of  Cashmere, 
as  ho  passed  the  needle  skilfully  through  the  threads 
of  a  most  delicate  fabric,  preparing  it  to  become  the 
horder  of  a  scarf  ordered  by  Dost  Mahomed  of  Cabool; 
"  truly,  the  sun  shines  upon  us,  and  as  I  told  that 
joong  headstrong  Akali,  the  oourt  at  Lahore  would 
•ooDL  find  that  Vadeereh  of  Cashmere  was  one  to 
whom  it  were  well  to  give  zeyafets  (dinners).  Runjeet 
Sing  might  boast  of  his  shawls  of  Umritsir,  but  the 
tfaharajah  knew  they  were  no  better  than  a  Tatta 
Loonghi  whai  oompaied  to  the  fabrics  of  our  valley. 
Poor  men  were  gbid  to  go,  and  to  set  up  looms  there, 
hot  it  was  all  iotk;  there  was  no  skill  at  Umritsir." 

"  The  water,  Cather, — ^was  that  not  the  cause  of  the 
workers'  failure  P"  observed  the  sweet  daughter  of 
the  speaker.  *'  Ah  I  where  can  streams  be  found, 
such  as  those  that  flow  beneath  the  flowery  banks  of 
our  beautiful  Cashmere  P" 

"  By  the  word  of  the  Bib4  Ninac,  you  talk  mudi 
folly*  my  child !  The  rivers  are  well  enough,  and  had 
the  banks  fewer  flowers,  they  would  not  tangle  as  they 
do  the  drying  wool  when  the  breeze  passes  over  them; 
stfll,  as  I  have  said,  the  water  is  wdl  enou^,  but  do 
you  suppose  thej  fail  at  Umritsir,  and  make  shawls  as 
itiff  as  camel  saddles  for  want  of  water  P  Wait  till 
Vadeereh  sits  on  the  Musnud  of  Ater  Sing's  favour, 
and  you  ahali  see  shawls  long  enough  to  compass  the 
earth,— «rfi  enough  to  draw  through  the  Maharajah's 
sigBet,— and  emln^idered  in  flowers,  glowing  with 
hues  like  the  gardens  of  Shalimar." 

The  young  girl  started ;  she  rushed  to  the  old  man's 
sde;  she  knelt  before  him,  and,  gazing  with  soft, 
tearful  ^es  full  into  his  face,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
hrokea  by  aobs,  "Alas,  my  father !  Oh,  say— tell  me  that 
this  is  some  dreadful  dream ! — ^Promise  me,  you  will  not 
Icafe  my  own  sweet  valley,  this  Paradise  of  Earth,  for 
the  disupated  dreadful  court  of  that  wicked  scourge 
of  the  Ponjaub,  Ater  Sing !  Oh,  my  father !  believe 
not  the  worda  of  this  man — ^this  messenger — ^vhQ 
vooid  hire  you  from  our  sweet,  calm,  tranqiul  valley, 
to  a  scene  of  riot,  revelry,  and  bloodshed !  Let  us 
««k  stiU  here,  uid  your  fame  will  be  great,  from 
Persia  to  the  Lidian  plains ;  but  go  not  among  those, 
who,  in  mirth,  consume  their  time  on  silken  cushions, 
eardeas  of  the  tears  of  hapless  parents,  and  the  shrieks 
from  phmdered  homes." 

"  The  ddid  is  mad !"  observed  Vadeereh.  "  Think 
JOQ,  I  care  not  for  a  name — ^think  you,  I  will  here 
tend  goats  rather  than  wear  the  turban  of  rccoo^mtion 


among  princes,  and  ride  on  the  elephant  of  the  Maha- 
rajah's protection,  so  that  men  shall  say,  '  Make  way 
for  the  favourite  of  the  court! — Make  way  for  the 
great  Vadeereh,  the  shawl-worker  of  Lahore!'  On 
my  eyes  be  it !  And  you,  child,t--who  knows — ^you 
have  a  stature  like  the  pine,  and  Ater  Sing  loves 
beauty ;  you  might  become  a  ranee  in  good  time ;  how 
lAsM  think  you  it  will  sound, — '  Make  way  for  the 
father  of  the  queen ! — ^Make  way  for  the  Governor  of 
Chuttore-ka-Killa!'  and  then,  if  a  Mooslem  does  but 
smile,  as  Lutuf  Ali  did  at  Busunt  the  other  day,  when 
the  yellow  powder  fell  on  my  cap,  I  shall  order  his 
beard  to  be  plucked  out,  hair  by  hair,  as  does  the 
Mahan^ah  Gohtub  Sing."  And  in  his  excitement, 
the  old  shawl-worker  commenced  a  flower  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Cashmere,  and  did  not  note  it. 

B^fia  arose,  with  a  heaving  bosom,  and  a  heart 
aching  with  conflicting  emotion.  She  stole  from  the 
home  of  her  childhood,  and  speeding  over  the  flowery 
mead  cast  herself  by  the  fair  river's  bank,  and  there, 
as  if  relieved  by  the  fancied  sympathy  of  nature,  she 
wept  with  the  first  grief  of  a  young  and  tender  heart, 
whose  childish  affections,  having  little  to  interest  them 
beside,  had  taught  her  to  love  the  flowers,  the  forests, 
the  ghules,  and  the  streams  of  her  own  sweet  valley 
as  her  friends,  her  companions,  the  confidants  of 
her  young  griefs,  her  early  sorrows,  and  her  girlish 
love.  And  oh !  how  bitter  now  was  the  agony  with 
which  she  remembered  the  absence  of  the  young  Akali ! 
Were  Nehna  Sing  but  there,  all  would  be  well ;  he  had 
influence  with  her  father,  he  too  loved  Cashmere,  and 
he  would  have  no  fear  as  she  had  of  that  bold  man  who, 
as  the  messenger  from  the  Punjaub  prince,  was  luring 
her  father  horn  his  peaceful  home,  with  the  material 
for  dreams  of  wild  ambition. 

Poor  child!  and  as  she -so  lay,  pillowed  on  the 
sweet  flowers  that  she  fancied  responded  to  her  love 
for  them,  an  eye  was  fastened  on  her  fair  form  and 
glowing  cheek,  from  which,  had  she  been  conscious  of 
its  presence,  Refia  would  have  shrunk  as  from  tlie 
dangerous  glare  of  the  deadliest  serpent ;  but  the 
heart-broken  girl  believed  herself  in  solitude,  and 
knew  not  of  the  triumph  which  filled  the  whole  being 
of  that  reprieved  man,  who  from  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  neighbouring  thicket  of  young  nut-trees  gazed 
upon  the  lovely  form  of  the  shawl-worker's  hapless 
daughter. 


It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  spring  time  of  the  year, 
and  certainly  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
Shalimar  gardens,  with  their  crystal  springs  and  dark 
orange  groves,  over  which  peered  the  lofty  and  richly 
sculptured  minarets  of  Lahore,  their  shining  marble 
glowing  in  the  amber  sun-light,  as  if  touched  with  the 
purest  gold.  And  if  contrast  ever  was  wanting  in  those 
umbrageous  shades,  it  certainly  was  not  so  now ;  for 
tents  were  pitched  about  its  groves,  and  a  thousand 
spears  bristled  among  its  leafy  shades ;  here  and  there 
spots  clear  from  culture  were  spread  with  rich  carpets 
of  crimson  cloth  bordered  with  gold,  and  on  them 
were  silver  chairs,  and  vessels  of  pure  gold  studded 
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with  uncut  gems;  and  with  tliis  barbaric  pomp  of 
festival  were  mingled  signs  of  wa]>— crescents  of  steel, 
much  used  by  the  warriora  of  the  Punjaub,  with  metal 
shields,  daggers,  and  matchlocks.  Beneath  the  trcfies 
might  be  seen  various  groups,  and  these  were  also 
characteristic  of  the  country  and  the  times.  Here 
would  be  observed  a  group  of  Bargir  horsemen,  reposing 
on  their  many-coloured  saddles,  and  chatting  of  war 
and  plunder;  there,  a  Natch  girl,  with  her  little 
crimson  cap  for  the  moment  laid  aside,  braiding  her 
glossy  hair  by  the  aid  of  a  little  Delhi  glass  held 
between  her  knees,  while  she  listened  in  great  glee 
to  the  wrangling  of  the  vina  and  tomtom  player,  who 
could  |not  amicably  divide  their  last  night's  gains. 
Other  groups  were  engaged  in  compounding  pilaus, 
and  roasting  animals  whole,  in  prept^ion  for  the  in- 
tended banquet;  and  a  little  apart  from  them  was 
the  executioner  of  the  court,  seeing  sentence  passed 
upon  a  miserable  Moslem,  who  writhed  in  agony  as  the 
Seikh  barber  plucked,  hair  by  hair,  his  cherished  beard, 
occasionally  singeing  it  to  save  trouble  to  himself;  a 
proceeding  not  much  cared  for  by  the  executioner,  for 
he  also  longed  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  Johneir  Bazee, 
to  be  performed  in  the  chieftain's  tent,  where  the 
favourite  dancers  from  Hindostan  were  about  to 
exhibit  their  skill,  to  charm  the  depraved  taste  of  the 
vindictive  and  dissolute  Ater  Sing. 

In  the  centre  of  these  lovely  gardens  stood  the  tent 
of  the  chief ;  it  was  of  crimson  cloth  richly  embroidered; 
from  the  summit  rose  a  spear-head  of  huge  dimensions 
and  of  burnished  silver,  and  the  curtains  of  the  door- 
ways and  the  lining  of  the  tent,  were  equally  formed 
of  Cashmere  shawls,  in  colour,  pale  green,  broidered 
with  many  hues.  At  the  doorway  was  a  jet  of 
delicious  water,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  marble  basin 
into  which  it  fell  were  several  pairs  of  slippers,  left  by 
those  who  were  permitted  an  audience  with  the  prince. 

A  group  of  Akali  were  also  there,  their  steel  helmets 
glittering  in  the  sun,  and  their  dark  flashing  eyes 
fixed  on  the  doorway  of  the  tent.  In  a  moment 
more  the  Cashmere  curtain  was  hastily  pushed  aside, 
and  Nehna  Sing  with  hurried  steps  came  forth,  not  as 
he  looked  in  the  fair  valley  of  Cashmere,  as  he 
pressed  to  his  heart  the  tender  form  of  his  early  love, 
— not  as  he  looked  while  he  jested  the  old  shawl- 
worker  on  his  favourite  fabric, — ^but  with  features 
distorted  by  passion,  and  eyes  glaring  with  all  the 
excitement  of  hot  fanaticism.  "What  said  he?"  with 
one  voice  inquired  the  waiting  group;  "shall  it  be 
done?" 

"The  chief  Ater  Sing  replies,"  said  Nehna,  and  as 
he  spoke  the  young  AkaH  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
ready  kreese,  "  that  you  may  break  your  own  heads 
with  your  devices." 

"  May  every  curse  of  the  Bdb4  N&nac  light  on  him 
and  his,"  was  the  reply— "but  no  doubt  now  remains; 
let  us  hasteu  to  Golaub  Sing." 

With  haughty  and  determined  mien  the  Akalis 
turned  and  left  the  spot,  every  brow  dark  with  well 
nursed  projects  of  revenge,  every  eye  flashing  with  the 
fierce  zeal  of  a  blood-shedding  faith,  but  as  they  went 


the  slipper  of  Nehna  Sing*  was  caught  by  a  tangled 
weed;  he  stooped,  and  a  idolet  eyed  little  bloss(un  met  ' 
his  touch.  Sweet,  gentle,  humanizing  are  the  powers 
of  association  on  the  human  heart !  The  Akali  gazed 
on  that  humble  flower;  he  gathered  it»  inhaled  its 
fragrance,  marvelled  at  its  delicate  beauty ;  and  as  he 
did  so  he  remembered  how  its  twin  had  seemed  to 
smile  on  him  from  the  bouquet  formed  by  the  hand  of 
the  shawl-worker's  daughter;  and  then  soft  memories 
thronged  the  mind  of  the  young  Akali,  and  his  eye 
melted  with  gentleness,  and  his  firmly  compressed 
lips  were  relaxed  with  a  smile  of  tenderness. 

Within  his  pavilion,  on  a  silver  couch  piled  with 
silken  cushions,  leaned  the  prince  Ater  Sing;  and  as 
the  summer  heats  had  not  commenced,  he  wore  over 
his  ordinary  dress  a  pelisse  of  green  Cashmere  shawls 
lined  with  choice  fins.  In  one  comer  of  the  tent  sat 
the  Guru  Main^  whose  ofl&ce  it  was  to  continue 
muttering,  with  what  was  intended  for  musical  cadoioe 
sentences  from  the  Grinth,  which  he  now  held  on 
his  knees,  reading  without  reference  to  any  intcmp- 
tions  that  might  occur ;  so  that  whether  Akali  threat- 
ened or  Natch  woman  danced,  or  minister  flattered, 
Main4  still  read  the  Grinth,  and,  careless  of  the  moral, 
the  sound  lulled  the  senses  of  the  prince  as  the  £illing 
waters  of  a  fountain,  with  its  ceaseless  babblings  will 
soothe  to  rest  a  weaiy  traveller.  At  the  foot  of  the 
couch  on  which  the  chief  reposed  crouched  Amam- 
ud-deen,  the  Syud  of  Pisheen :  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  smd  he  seemed  wisely  waiting  to 
gather  from  his  master's  humour  the  tone  it  was 
politic  to  adopt;  meanwhile,  the  Syud  ran  over  his 
beads  as  not  expecting  notice. 

"Well,  Syui"  at  length  remarked  the  prince,  "I 
grow  weary  of  you,  and  think  I  shall  find  pastime  in 
removing  that  head  of  thine  which  seems  unable  now  to 
plan  a  project  for  your  master.  You  become  tedious 
Syud." 

"  Oh !  my  lord,"  returned  the  Syud, "  remember  the 
words  of  the  Persian, — '  Alas !  for  him  that  is  gone, 
and  done  no  work ;  the  drum  of  departure  has  beat, 
and  his  burthen  is  not  made  up.' " 

"If  you  would  save  your  head,  my  friend,  tell  us 
something  fitter  to  anoint  our  ears  than  sentences 
from  Persian  Gurus.  One  of  them  says  that  poetry  is  a 
bride  and  music  her  jewels,  and  this  reminds  me  of  the 
Cashmerian  girl,  and  the  price  of  SuUana's  freedom.  I 
am  curious  to  see  this  pearl  of  the  valley,  and  to  add 
it  to  my  string  of  beauties,  but  Ater  Sing  brooks  no 
delay,  and  if  the  damsel  appears  not  in  the  Johneir 
Bazee  ere  the  moon  rises  this  night  over  the  gardens 
of  Shalimar,  by  the  beard  of  your  prophet,  priest,  and 
by  the  hatred  I  bear  your  people,  thy  head  shall  whiten 
beside  the  robber's,  before  yon  marble  minarets  edio 
to  the  mid-day  prayer." 

"The  Prince  has  spoken,"  was  the  reply,  **and  his 
voice  faUs  on  the  ear  of  his  servants  like  the  melody  of 
the  cicala  on  the  morning  breeze." 

That  night  mad  revelry  reigned  in  the  pavilion  of 
Ater  Sing,  and  wild  license  made  night  hideons. 
Women,  excited  by  strong  libations,  forgot  the  charm 
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of  their  sex,  and  in  dissolute  evil,  rivalled  the  Cbailos 
and  faronrites  of  their  master,  while  in  all  the  seductive 
grace  of  eastern  costume,  were  grouped  the  young 
beauties  of  the  Hareem,  Georgians  with  their  raven 
locks,  and  fiur  blue-eyed  Persian  damsels,  lovely  all 
as  houris,  yet  there  compelled  to  witness  scenes  of 
horror  unknown  to  any  other  court  but  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Puujanb,  where  oriental  magnificence 
and  dissolute  barbarity  seem  to  emulate  and  outvie 
each  other.  Among  that  group  was  one  pale, 
trembling,  tearful,  shrinking  creature,  lovely  as  aPexL 
Her  costume  differed  from  those  around  her,  and  as 
the  revelry  proceeded,  she  drew  her  Cashmere  shawl 
doaer  round  her  form,  and  buried  her  tear-stained 
lace  in  its  soft  fokb ;  but  the  eye  of  Ater  Sing  had 
afaeady  marked  her  as  Ids  prey,  and  as  Yadeerch  the 
shawl-worker  of  Cashmere  sat  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  prince  and  heard  their  rude  jests  on  the  reprieve 
granted  by  public  proclamation  to  the  noted  free- 
booter of  the  Seal  tribe,  he  scarcely  regretted  the 
violence  that  had  placed  his  daughter  in  the  prince's 
Hareem,  or  doubted  that  another  sun  would  see 
himself  invited  to  a  zeyafet  (dinner)  at  the  court,  and 
invested  with  full  honours  as  the  respected  governor  of 
QiuttQie.ka.Kilk." 


It  was  an  old  street  in  Lahore,  and  one  much 
deserted,  for  it  had  been  the  shawl-workers'  quarter 
before  Runjeet  Sing  removed  them  to  Umritsir,  and 
bestowed  so  mnch  labour  and  money  in  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  make  the  produce  of  Punjaub  looms  equal 
to  those  of  Cashmere.  Weavers  and  embroiderers 
from  the  valley  had  indeed  been  induced  to  settle 
there  and  ply  their  vocation ;  goat's  hair  had  been 
iatroduced  of  the  right  quality  and  finest  texture ;  but 
the  fabrics,  despite  all  this,  were  hard  and  coarse,  and 
hdd  as  much  inferior  to  those  of  Cashmerian  looms. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  this  failure  in  all  the  oriental 
oourts,  the  shawl-workers  remained  at  the  second  city 
of  the  Punjanb,  and  returned  not  to  Lahore,  so,  as  we 
have  seen,  their  old  quarter  was  deserted,  and  no  sound 
of  the  shuttle  was  heard  in  its  streets.  The  one  we 
now  have  in  our  mind's  eye  was  narrow  and  dirty,  the 
booses  low  and  dark,  vrith  heavy  wooden  door- 
ways and  window  shutters,  much  carved,  but  very 
ponderous,  and  crustedwith  accumulated  dirt.  Beneath 
the  dose  verandah  of  one  of  these  houses  might  be 
teen  two  women  of  different  ages,  and  consequently 
diffoent  aspects.  One,  aged  and  decrepit,  was  slowly 
engaged  in  turning  the  handle  of  a  corn-mill  that  was 
piaoed  between  her  knees,  murmuring  as  she  did  so 
the  **  grinding  song,"  and  turning  tiie  wooden  pin 
nechanically,  as  it  seemed,  her  grey  hair  falling  in 
kiog  straight  tangled  threads  over  her  bleared  and 
reddened  eyes.  A  little  way  apart  from  this  disgusting 
looking  crone,  a  handsome  girl  leaned  on  the  old 
chest  of  heavily  carved  bkck  wood  that  contained  her 
Mt  of  finery,  her  unguents,  and  her  perfumes,  her 
TcOs  and  shawls  and  other  necessaries  for  her  pro- 
,  fession;  and  these  were  not  few,  for  the  damsel  was  a 
'  &7oarite  Natch  giri  of  the  court,  the  same  who  hod 


danced  at  the  f&te  in  the  Shalimar  gardens,  and  with 
the  coquettish  idleness  that  distinguishes  her  class, 
the  handsome  Gul-Bhye  (sister  of  a  rose)  amused 
herself  with  admiring  so  much  of  her  fair  form,  as 
could  be  there  reflected  in  a  little  mirror  set  in  massive 
silver,  which  formed  her  thumb  ring,  and  was  singularly 
large  for  its  position. 

*'  Sleep,  child,  sleep,"  squeaked  the  old  woman  at 
length,  with  the  shrill  voice  of  a  minar,  ''sleep ;  for  if 
Ater  Sing  is  disturbed  as  you  say,  nothing  but  Natches 
and  wine  will  cheer  him,  and  you  may  be  called  to-night 
to  another  Johneir  Razee." 

"  Cheer  him !"  sneered  the  gurl,  "  he  wants  no 
cheering;  his  mad  fit  is  on  him,  and  a  full  draught 
of  kusumba  would  do  him  good;  he  may  have  it 
too,  for  they  say  that  Nighara  the  Georgian  is  wild 
with  jeabusy,  and  has  spent  her  time  in  incantations, 
ever  since  the  Cashmerian  girl  has  been  placed  in  the 
Hareem." 

"  Fool !"  ejaculated  the  crone,  "  does  she  not  know 
her  day  is  past  ?  iYau  were  a  favourite  once,  Gul-Bhye, 
but  a  handsome  girl  can  find  lovers  as  fond  and 
generous  as  Ater  Sing  in  any  ghur,  and  with  a  better 
chance  of  living  to  eat  pan  in  tfaek  old  age  too." 

"  You  are  wise,  mother,"  smiled  the  girl,  "  and  now 
I  have  fixed  my  fancy  on  young  Nehna  Khan  the  Akali, 
but  he  is  in  love,  they  say,  with  the  Cashmerian ;  but 
his  bulbul  is  oaged  now,  and  he  may  find  the  voice  of 
the  cicala  as  sweet." 

"Ay  child,"  was  the  reply,  "but  the  bulbul  may 
fly  back  to  its  nest,  for  it  loves  the  wild  woods  of 
Cashmere  better,  it  seems,  than  the  gilt  cage  of 
Lahore." 

"Ah,"  kughed  the  girl,  "my  cheek  will  not  fade  with 
that  fear.  She  hates  Ater  Sing,  and  teUs  him  so,  but 
who  ever  heard  of  esci4>e  when  Amam-ud-dean  has 
ought  at  stake  P  The  bird  may  die  in  its  cage,  but  it 
will  not  sing  again  in  the  green  woods  and  beside  the 
bright  waters  of  Cashmere.  Poor  thing !  I^  like  the 
pale  cheeked  daughter  of  the  shawl-worker  better 
than  all  those  proud  Georgians  and  stately  Hindoos, 
with  their  kinkaubs,  and  their  jewels,  their  haughty 
sneers  and  their  abusive  epithets ;  and  if  I  had  not 
cast  my  eyes  on  Nehna  Ehui,  I  would  carry  her  a  love 
token  now  and  then  to  soothe  her,  or  sing  her  a 
Persian  gazul  without  reward." 

And  when  the  giri  had  spoken,  she  meditated  awhile, 
and  then  pillowed  her  head  upon  her  soft  round  arm, 
and  sinking  down  on  the  silken  carpet  where  she  had 
reclined,  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber,  smiling  from  time 
to  time  as  imagination  brought  to  her  young  fancy 
dreams  of  successful  love,  of  brilliant  triumph,  of  gifts, 
music,  and  of  sun-lit  gardens  decked  for  festival 

For  a  moment  the  crone  r^arded  her  with  interest. 
"Ay,"  she  muttered  at  length,  "it  was  a  good  day 
for  me  when  1  stole  that  babe  from  the  palace  at  Delhi: 
nobody  can  rival  her  in  Lahore,  and  a  pretty  sum  she 
has  brought  me  too,"  and  as  she  spoke,  the  old 
woman  put  her  com  mill  on  one  side,  and  turning  up 
the  corner  of  the  mat  on  which  it  rested,  loosened  a 
portion  of  the  floor,  and  put  her  shrivelled  arm  into  the 
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aperture,  drew  forth  an  earthen  pot  in  which  glistened 
coins  and  bangles,  with  gems  of  price.  Tlie  crone 
glanced  at  the  sleeper,  and  a  strange  smile  of  cunning 
meaning  then  parted  her  skinny  lips.  '*  A  good  trick 
that,  to  pretend  the  robbers  had  taken  all  we  had. 
Who  knows  P  this  girl  may  leave  me,  even  now,  and 
who  then  would  find  pan-for  old  Mata  P  Who,  of  all  the 
gallants  of  Lahore,  would  remember  that  she  too  had 
once  been  young  and  handsome ;  or  atop  to  give  her 
even  a  handful  of  rice,  as  they  remembered  it  but 
now  P"  and  with  a  low  chuckle  the  woman  first  lifted  a 
bangle  to  her  forehead,  and  then  replaced  her  treasure, 
continuing  when  she  had  done  so  the  low  murmur  of  the 
grinder's  song. , 

The  i^Murtroent  was  small,  but  lofty,  and  the  win- 
dows looked  over  a  lovely  country,  luxuriantly  wooded, 
and  sparkling  with  many  streams.  From  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  hung  variously-coloured  lamps,  depending 
from  silver  chains  *,  and  although  the  floor  was  simply 
covered  with  white  calico,  the  furniture  was  of  massive 
silver,  and  the  piled  cushions  of  the  finest  Cashmere 
shaws,  pale  green  in  colour,  and  contrasting  beauti- 
fully with  the  bunches  of  sweet  roses,  that  had  been 
scattered  there  by  the  hands  of  maidens  scarcely  less 
fair  than  the  lovely  girls  who  now  reclined  near  the 
open  window.  One  of  these  was  Kighara,  the  Geor- 
gian favourite,  and  the  other  Refia,  the  daughter  of 
the  shawl-worker  of  Cashmere.  The  form  of  the  latter 
was  bent  L'ke  a  faded  lotus  flower,  and  the  dark 
flashing  eyes  of  the  Georgian  filled  with  tears  as  she 
gazed  on  the  hapless  being,  who  had  sworn  to  die 
rather  than  become  her  rival  in  the  affections  of  the 
prince  her  master.  The  Georgian  girl  loved  Ater  Sing 
with  tJie  wild  passion  of  a  first  and  ardent  love,  but 
violent  in  her  jealousy,  she  was  yet  tender  in  her  pity, 
and  now  sat  with  her  arm  round  the  snffb'ing  Kefia, 
as  if  she  were  the  sister  of  her  heart. 

"  Nay,*'  said  the  young  Georgian,  in  a  coaxing 
voice,  as  she  passed  her  jewelled  hand  over  the  dis- 
ordered tresses  of  the  weeping  Refia,  "  sing  no  more 
mirzias,  my  soul ;  we  will  yet  plot  together  to  get  you 
free,  and  6ul-Bhye  shall  aid  us,  and  take  your  tokens 
to  the  young  Akali.  These  waUs  are  not  so  high  but 
true  love  may  scale  them  yet ;  and  if  Gholaub  Sing  of 
Cashmere  does  not  cage  you  again,  my  honey-bird, 
you  shall  yet  be  a  soldier's  bride." 

"  Or  I  will  die,  Nighara !"  murmured  the  hapless 
Eefia.  "  Alas !  alas !  grief  remains  in  my  heart  like 
the  fire  of  the  departed  caravan  m  the  deserted 
laain!" 

"  Well,*'  returned  the  Georgian,  "  the  poets  say, 
nothing  that  is  broken  bears  any  value  except  the 
heart,  which  is  the  more  valuable  the  more  it  is 
broken ;  we  will  ask  Nehna  Sing  of  that.  But  hark ! — 
What  shouts  are  those  P — ^they  ring  on  my  ear  unlike 
any  sound  but  that  which  seemed  to  rend  the  Harcem 
walls  asunder  on  the  death  of  the  Lion  of  Lahore. 
Oh!  my  prince,  my  love!— 0  Nanac!  spare  him, 
and  be  merciful!"  And  as  she  thus  shrieked  forth 
her  prayer,  the  Georgian  girl  sprang  to  the  sculptured 


window,  and  strained  her  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  on 
either  side,  from  thence  to  learn  from  what  the  din 
arose,  but  vainly;  for  the  Hareem  was  on  the  dty 
wall,  and  looked  forth  only  on  the  silent  plain,  and 
towards  the  wooded  mountains  of  Cashmere, 

Too  soon,  however,  the  dreaded  news  was  learned; 
the  prince  Ater  Sing,  in  drunken  revel,  had  Men 
by  the  dagger  of  SuUana  the  freebooter ;  his  funeral  ob- 
sequies were  hurriedly  arranged,  and  t^z  of  the  latest 
favourites  of  the  Hareem  were  commanded  to  be  in 
readiness  for  immoktion  on  his  pyre. 

The  time  arrived,  and  the  sun  shone  as  brightly 
forth  as  if  no  deed  of  horror  could  that  day  stain  the 
iaoe  of  smiling  nature ;  as  if  no  young  life  was  to  be 
hushed  for  ever  by  violent  and  cruel  means,  nor  any 
cloud  arise  from  earth  to  heaven  but  that  df  grateful 
incense  from  a  temple's  £ane  or  the  hearth  of  a  hap|iy 
home !  Man,  however,  had  decreed  it  otherwise,  and 
already  the  faggots  were  piled  in  order,  to  complete 
the  dreadful  sacrifice;  ahready  tiie  guards  surrounded 
the  spot  to  prevent  escape ;  already  the  royal  band 
prepared  the  instruments  wherewiUi  to  drown  the 
shrieks  of  anguish  that  would  ere  long  be  forced  from 
the  young  lips,  too  soon  to  be  stilled  for  ever.  T3ie 
chieftain's  horse  was  also  there ;  and  he  who  shcHild 
slay  him  was  now  engaged  in  decking  the  unoonsdous 
beast  with  gems  and  flowers,  he  champing  his  bit  and 
curvetting  the  while,  as  if  expecting  to  rush  forth  in 
eager  heat  to  battle.  Akali  fanatics,  too,  were  there, 
and  Gurus  in  vast  numbers ;  and  superstition  was  at 
its  height,  and  fierce  zeal,  or  pallid  fear,  as  the  natures 
of  men  varied,  distorted  the  faces  of  the  tJuonging 
thousands  now  pressing  around  that  spot;  and  ba 
away,  in  the  privacy  of  yonder  Hareem,  might  be  heard 
mad  screams,  ravings  of  despair,  agonies  of  terror, 
worse,  far  worse  than  death ;  and  these  again  were 
stilled  as  opium  did  its  work,  and  passive  nBoonacioas- 
ness  succeeded  to  hideous  and  ooawhm  tenor. 
Refia,  exhausted  by  her  late  miseriea,  hy  troaehed 
upon  her  oushions,  and  the  Georgian  g^  as  love  oon- 
quered  her  fear  of  death,  put  aside  the  nmrita  cup, 
and,  with  the  aspect  of  an  inspired  sibyl,  triompbedin 
the  hour  that  should  unite  her  for  ever  to  the  chjeci 
of  her  passionate  and  dotting  bve. 

The  day  advances,  the  guards  are  doaUed,  the  din 
increases,  the  artillery  thunders  forth  its  tremendons 
salvos,  the  body  of  Ater  Sing,  arrayed  in  all  the 
pomp  of  a  Funjaub  chieftain's  state,  is  brought  hdon 
the  temple.  The  elephants  of  war  tnunpet  forth 
their  loud  salutes ;  the  faggots  of  sandal  wood  are 
lighted,  and  from  the  Hareem's  gates  troop  forth  a 
female  group  chaunting  low  mirzias.  Asmn^  then, 
borne  on  litters,  are  the  victims,  each  ladea  with 
jewels,  each  radiant  with  beauty,  eadi  attired  in  festrre 
dress.  The  Gebrgian  first  appears,  with  flashing  eyee, 
warm  cheek,  fired  with  the  hot  fever  of  this  ^irild  ex- 
citement, and  a  bosom  heaving  with  its  burden  of 
unmixed  passion.  Then  is  borne  forward  the  daughter 
of  the  shawl-worker,  pale  and  ahnost  insensible,  on 
her  cushions;  yet  the  crowd  think  not  of  the  rest, 
these  being  so  young,  so  bvely,  so  strangdy  con- 
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I  tnsied,  w  exqnisitelj  beaatifal !  The  crowd  separates 
toraeiTe  and  hail  ^e  Tictims ;  the  priests  advanoe, 
tkj  lift  them  firom  thmr  litters,  they  plaoe  them 
DpoQ  those  treacheroua  beds,  whose  silkea  coyers 
vasal  the  fatal  piles  so  soon  to  crackle  with  red 
tie,  and  send  their  tall  flames  to  tell  a  tale  of  fearful 
inport  to  the  now  pure  and  smiling  heavens : — the 
£i^  of  sandal  wood  is  lighted,  the  priest  touches 
ttc  oil-steeped  border  of  the  couch  on  which  the  poor 
I  t^^oUing  fnm  of  the  daughter  of  the  shawl-worker 
WW  lies  helpless ;— he  steps  aside,  and  soon  the  lam- 
bent iiimes  flash  up  alike  from  eyerj  pyre ;  but  in  the 
aae  ncnneat  a  017  of  wild  terror  bursts  from  the 
pfld-^they  fall  back  appalled— strong  men  flee,  and 
fspentitioiiB  fear  renders  the  warrior  weak  as  the 
I  heiplen  chihL    The  prophecy  is  fulfilled;  the  Guru 
I  of  the  Tomb,  the  Udii^i  of  the  Grove,  he  it  is,  that, 
,  vith  npraised  hand,  stands,  terrible  in  vengeance,  now 
iBMo^  them!    The  strotig  men  flee,  the  priests  fall 
cowering  to  the  earth ;  but  the  vision  heeds  them  not ; 
ad  wfafle  cries  and  groans  for  mercy  rend  the  air, 
Bdia  is  clasped  in  a  firm  embrace,  mA.  borne  from 
^  leiy  coudi.    A  moment  more,  and  a  horseman 
ipm  towards  the  mountains,  and  the  Akali  band 
pev  fofth  a  shout  of  triumph  that  seems  to  rend  the 
fofheifeas: — She  is  safe!  she  is  won!    And  the 
^OMfBd  people  ssaite  their  breasts,  and  marvel  in 
nil  it  the  pale  dread  that  so  late  oppressed  them. 


hi  the  bailee  of  Snllana  the  freebooter  Yadeereh 
^i^fxn  at  his  looms,  and  as  the  old  man  plies  his 
vedle  in  oonstrained  labour  for  his  tyrant  master,  his 
^f^^  wander  to  far  Cashmere,  to  its  wooded 
■ovDtains  and  its  crystal  streams,  and  to  that  sweet 
^owtt-mhoscmed  cottage  by  the  old  water-fall,  which 
the  Akali  aod  his  fair  wife  have  chosen  for  their 
fcnrthoBie. 


OS  SHAKSPBARB'S  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  ms 
CHARACTERS. 


'  n  KABT  OOWBU  o&iaxB. 
^■AtoiAM  had  a  task  worthy  of  his  genius,  in 
■fci  iliai  the  character  and  diromcling  the  career 
J' ^^y  ▼.  He  liad  to  depict  him  as  the  darling  of 
j*jM<fc  hearty  their  leader  in  the  most  brilliant 
■■■y  exploits,  tke  achiever  of  their  greatest  con- 
^■^■»  fter  kroorite  hero  and  boasted  monarch; 
^  fc«  had  also  to  preserve  a  regard  for  historic 
■'*.  hf  flowing  that  his  early  youth  was  sullied  by 
■■t  than  irreguLuity — by  a  companionship  with  idle- 
*^W^aa,  and  thefl^  and  by  an  irreverent  dis- 
••^ff  towards  the  dignity  of  law  and  equity,  even 
^  4e  onittiag  and  striking  their  minister,  in  the 
^•••f  tha  Lotd  Chief  Justice.  But  the  manner 
**W  the  poet  has  executed  this  task  is  indeed 
y^fa  cxigcnciea.  In  studying  the  character 
*■  ••»  «f  this  prince,  as  Shakspeare  has  portrayed 


them,  through  the  five  plays  of  Richard  IL,  the  two 
Parte  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  the  First  Part 
of  Henry  VI.,  we  cannot  fail  of  being  struck  with 
the  marvellous  truth,  power,  judgment,  fidelity,  vigour, 
and  harmonious  consistency,  with  which  the  whole  is 
developed.  Prom  the  very  first  mention  of  this 
"  unthrifty  son"  by  his  deploring  father,  Bolingbroko, 
in  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  plays,  to  the 
funeral  oration  pronounced  in  the  last  over  his 
honoured  remains,  by  those  who  have  survived  to 
haU  his  reform,  to  celebrate  his  triumphs,  and  to 
lament  his  loss, — every  incident  is  in  keeping,  every 
scene  is  appropriate,  every  touch  is  consonant  with  the 
task  which  Shakspeare  had  in  hand.  No  point  of 
truth  has  been  violated,  yet  no  extenuating  circum- 
stance has  been  omitted;  no  fact  is  suppressed  or 
misstated,  yet  no  advantageous  light  has  been  wanting 
to  redeem  and  display  the  whole  with  the  best  effect. 
The  gross  insult  to  the  "  mtgesty  and  power  of  law 
and  justice"  is  atoned  for  by  an  ample  and  honourable 
apology  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  the  very  first 
moment  of  the  young  king's  accession  to  royalty; 
and  the  degrading  companionship  is  accompanied  by 
an  artful  intimation  of  the  self-scrutiny  constantly 
going  on  in  the  young  prince's  mind,  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  reform,  while  the  associates  themselves  are 
painted  in  such  colours  of  gaiety,  mirth,  unrestraint, 
jollity,  and  good-humour,  as  shall  effectually  account 
for  the  fascination  which  they  possess  over  the  fancy 
of  the  young  prince  as  a  means  of  temporary  amuse- 
ment. Peeling  the  necessity  for  this  vivid  colouring, 
Shakspeare  has  lavished  all  the  resources  of  his  art 
upon  the  creature  thus  called  into  existence  to  be  the 
young  prince's  magnetic  associate ;  and  he  produced 
that  miracle  of  wit,  humour,  enjoyment,  roguery, 
geniality,  impudence,  luxury,  waggery,  ease,  sweet 
temper,  high  spirits,  joviality,  and  good  fellowship — 
inmiortal  Sir  John  Paktaff! 

The  fact  is,  the  brilliancy  of  Palstaff  fairly  outshines 
every  thing  else  that  he  comes  near,  and  throws  them 
into  comparative  shadow ;  so  that,  if  we  would  clearly 
judge  of  the  other  characters  in  those  plays  where  he 
appears,  we  must  step  aside  out  of  the  hght  for 
a  while,  and  screen  our  eyes  from  its  influence,  by 
allowing  them  to  dwell  only  upon  less  daesling  objects, 
or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  we  must  read  the  play  cx- 
dusive  of  his  scenes,  or  if  his  scenes,  exclusive  of 
his  speeches ;— it  really  is  the  only  way  to  resist  the 
all-powerful  spell  of  Sir  John's  fascination.  Once 
permit  yourself  to  read  a  line  of  him,  and  you  arc 
lost.  Eegret  for  the  prince's  idle  hours  is  merged  in 
a  sense  of  the  humours  of  the  knight ;  and  consider- 
ation of  the  consistent  development,  the  artistic  con- 
trivance displayed  in  the  one  character,  is  lost  sight  of 
in  relishing  the  wit  of  the  other.  What  reader  is 
there  that  does  not  feel  the  interest  in  the  moral 
reform  of  the  liero  suspended  during  his  dismissal  of 
his  fbrm^  companion  ?  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
find  his  admiration  of  the  nobleness  with  which  the 
young  king  acknowledges  his  former  course  of  error, 
and  proclaims  his  intention  of  an  amended  future  way 
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of  life,  mingle  vnth.  a  sense  of  abated  satisfaction, 
when  we  iind  that  that  amendment  necessarily  in- 
volves the  disgrace  of  the  old  fayourite  ?  Shakspeare 
himself,  though  admitting  this  necessity,  allows  his 
own  regret  to  appear,  and  thus  sanctions  ours.  For, 
when  we  afterwards  hear  of  Falstaff's  death,  Mrs. 
Quickly  says,—"  The  king  hath  killed  his  heart.** 

**  Nym,  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the 
knight,  that 's  the  even  of  it 

Pistol.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right;  his  heart  is 
iraoted  and  corroborate. 

Nym,  The  king  is  a  good  king :  but  it  must  be  as  it 
may ;  he  jpasses  some  humours  and  careers." 

Afterwards,  also,  there  is  a  subtle  indication  of  this 
sympathy  of  Shakspeare's  with  the  regret  we  all  feci 
for  Ealsta£f's  fate.  He  makes  Muellen,  in  the  midst 
of  a  eulogium  on  Henry  Y.,  unconsciously  censure 
his  expediency  in  this  respect : — 

"  As  Alexander  is  kill  his  friend  Clytus,  being  in  his 
ales  and  his  cups,  so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in 
his  right  wits  and  his  goot  judgments,  is  turn  away  the 
fat  knight  with  the  great  pelly-doublet" 

The  present  affords  another  instance  of  the  usual 
effect  of  speaking  of  Falstaff.  Here  have  we  been 
beguiled  into  a  digression  from  the  subject  of  this 
paper — for  assuredly  Sir  John  is  no  soldier.  To 
return,  therefore,  to  Henry  V.,  that  renowned  one. 

The  method  in  which  the  poet  all  along  has  pre- 
pared us  to  expect  that  the  young  prince  will  be 
ultimately  reclaimed,  is  curiously  traceable  from  that 
very  first  speech  of  his  father's,  where  he  speaks  with 
such  regret  of  his  "  unthrifty  son,"  ending  with — 

'*  As  dissolute  as  desperate  ,*  yet,  through  both 
I  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope, 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth." 

Wherever  Shakspeare  has  been  compelled  to  allow 
his  hero  to  appear  in  a  degrading  position,  he  has  been 
careful  to  introduce  a  counterbalancing  touch  of  re- 
demption; as  witness  his  hesitation,  in  the  scene 
where  the  robbery  at  Gadshill  is  first  proposed,  only 
yielding  to  the  prospect  of  the  jest  which  it  will 
involve  against  Falstaff;  and  again,  in  the  tavern, 
where  he  tells  the  sheriff,  who  comes  to  apprehend  the 
thieves,  a  deliberate  falsehood,  but  at  the  same  time 
takes  means  that  "  the  money  shaU  be  paid  back  with 
advantage."  Throughout  aU  his  self-asserting  speeches, 
this  future  promise  is  strikingly  perceptible.  In  the 
first,  frequently-quoted  soliloquy,  beginning, — "  I 
know  you  all,"  &c.;  in  the  vindication  he  offers  to  his 
father,  in  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act ;  in,  his 
alertness  when  the  army  is  levied  against  the  rebels ; 
in  that  touch  of  discretion,  where  he  rebukes  Falstaff 
for  an  untimely  jest  in  the  royal  camp ;  in  his  digni- 
fied, yet  modest  challenge  to  Hotspur ;  in  his  soldierly 
conduct  during  the  battle,  his  unwillingness  to  quit 
the  field  when  wounded,  with  his  filial  rescue  when 
Jus  father  is  in  peril;  in  his  gaUant  bearing  in  the 
single-handed  fight  with  Percy,  and  the  chivahrous 
courtesy  that  prompts  him  to  cover  the  face  of  his 
slain  rival ;  in  Ids  disposal  of  the  vanquished  Douglas ; 


in  the  self-reproachful  tone  that  pervades  his  behaviour 
the  first  time  we  see  him  in  the  Second  Fart  of  Henry 
IV.,  where,  through  his  idle  talk  with  Poins^  we 
perceive  the  course  of  his  inward  thought,  and  he 
actually  says,  "  Well,  thus  we  phiy  the  fool  with  the 
time ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and 
mock  us ;"  and  in  an  after  scene,  where  he  exclaims : 

"  By  heaven,  Feins,  I  feel  me  much  to  blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time, 
>N  hen  tempest  of  commotion,  like  tiie  aoath. 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt^ 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads  :** 

in  each  and  all  of  these  several  instances  we  have 
cited,  there  are  clearly  traceable  those  "  sparkles  of 
a  better  hope"  to  which  his  father  indpiently  alluded, 
and  which  ultimately  shine  forth  in  a  glorious  reform- 
ation. 

It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  remark,  as  an  instance  of 
the  harmonious  propriety  which  invests  Shakspeare's 
creations,  that  the  prince  in  his  idle  moments  and 
tavern-talk  speaks  prose,  but  that  his  higher  moods 
of  thought  are  expressed  in  blank  verse. 

There  is  a  singular  reticence  observable  in  the 
character  of  this  prince — a  secret  pleasure  he  takes  in 
holding  back  the  evidences  of  these  "  sparkles"  until 
such  time  as  he  shall  chobse  to  bid  them  blaze  forth 
in  full  splendour.  He  evinces  a  strong  consciousness 
of  their  existence  in  himself,  but  retains  them  latent, 
with  a  sort  of  usurious  calculation  that  their  unex- 
pected revelation  shall  bring  him  manifold  interest : — 

"  Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground,    . 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fiiult. 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  o£" 

In  the  like  spirit  is  the  reward  which  be  proposes  to 
himself  in  the  victory  over  Hotspur,  when  he  says : — 

**  The  time  will  come. 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities.     - 
Percy  is  but  my  fiictor,  good  my  lord. 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf." 

Ho  is  content  to  lie  in  wait,  as  it  were,  for  fame, 
secure  in  his  conscious  desert  of  ultimate  renown. 
He  loves  to  hoard  this  consciousness,  and  enjoys  the 
thought  that  he  shall  ''  live  to  show  the  incredulous 
world  the  noble  change  that  he  has  purposed."  His 
atonement  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  public 
dismissal  and  disgrace  to  which  he  subjects  Fabtaff, 
are  eompletoly  in  keeping  with  the  sort  of  triumph 
which  the  prince  has  proposed  to  himself  all  along— 
to  astomsh  people,  and  baffle  all  their  anticipations, 
and  to  win  their  admiration  at  a  single  and  unex- 
pected stroke — 

**  So  shall  the  world  perceive 
That  I  have  tum'd  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company.*' 

It  is  curiously  indicative  of  a  point  of  consistency 
in  Shakspeare's  delineation,  that  this  feature  in  Prince 
Henry's  character  is  an  inherited  one.  His  father 
BoUngbroke  exhibits  in  the  course  of  his  career  a  like 
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tendency  to  ft«]<mlAfa'ng  foresight,  and  patient  re- 
servation in  his  scheme  of  action.  Much  of  this  is 
arowed  in  his  discourse  with  the  prince,  where  we 
find  smoothness,  expediency,  purposes  held  in  abeyance 
to  prudence  and  policy,  concealed  beneath  an  oily 
exterior,  to  haye  been  his  rule  in  life.  Li  his  son, 
Prince  Henry,  we  ha\re  seen  the  working  of  this 
inherited  disposition ;  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  son. 
Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  where  he  inveigles  the  rebel 
lords  into  the  royal  power  by  base  equivocation  and 
cdd-hlooded  treachery,  we  see  another  'inherited' 
transcript  of  the  father's  heartless  treatment  of  his 
to(d,£tton. 

In  the  play  of  Henry  V.  the  character  of  the  prince 
has  attained  its  maturity  of  reformation,  and  the  hero 
gbrioosly  adiieves  the  renown,  moral  and  military,  of 
vhidt  his  early  "sparkles  of  a  better  hope"  bore 
promise.  The  welcome  fact  of  his  spiritual  regenera- 
twn  is  introduced  at  the  very  opening  of  the  play,  in 
that  eloquent  dialogue  between  the  two  reverend 
prelates  of  Canterbuiy  and  Ely ;  and  his  own  first 
ipeedi  is  as  hdy  as  it  is  warlike,  like  that  of  a  man 
teekmg  to  establish  his  character  for  justice  and  virtue 
as  well  ae  courage.  Henry  V.  has  to  win  by  his 
present  worthy  behaviour,  no  less  than  by  his  valour 
and  warlike  achievements,  a  fame  which  shall  dazzle 
nen's  eyes,  and  blind  them  to  his  past  follies  and 
preceding  indifferent  reputation.  He  accordingly 
maintains  strict  watch  over  himself;  his  speech  is 
temperate  and  guarded,  and  his  demeanour  is  almost 
stodiously  sanctified,  perpetually  reminding  us  that  he 
is  worting  to  earn  a  name  for  goodness.  He  seldom 
makes  a  speech  inthb  play  without  invoking  the  name 
of  God ;  and  these  solenln  appeals  are  of  so  frequent 
recurrence,  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  habit  of 
expression  assumed  for  a  purpose,  and  affected,  rather 
than  real 

TUs  habit  of  expression,  however,  gradually  becomes 
a  habit  (rf  mind ;  for  as  his  reformation  becomes  more 
and  more  confirmed,  as  his  virtue  strengthens,  and  his 
nature  refines  in  the  course  of  his  matured  career,  we 
behold  him  towards  the  end  of  the  play  speaidng 
&]»n  the  depths  of  a  purified  heart  in  a  stram  of 
pious  humility  that  prochums  itself  sincere— for  it  is 
in  9Mop^  ;  that  noble  solibquy  on  "  Ceremony, " 
eoodnding  with  one  of  the  most  devout  prayers  ever 
ofced  19  to  the  "  God  of  battles."  Shakspeare  seems 
to  have  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  he  had  to  paint 
Henry  V.  conformably  with  what  the  chorus  styles 
him—"  the  mirror  of  all  christian  kings,"  rather  than 
tiie  mere  military  hero ;  and  that  he  had  to 

"  Hake  his  ehronide  as  rich  with  praise. 
At  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries." 

The  wooing  of  the  French  princess,  Katharine,  is  a 
happy  combination  of  the  madoip  playfulness  of  Prince 
Hal,  and  the  martial  deobion  and  oonfirroed  character 
rf  Henry  V. — it  b  gay,  frank,  and  soldierly. 

If  prwrf  were  wanting  of  Shakspeare's  power  of 
depietiiig  individual  features  in  characters  possessing 
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points  of  general  similarity,  two  stronger  examples 
could  scarcely  be  adduced  than  those  of  Henry  V. 
and  King  John.  Both  are  English  monarchs,  both 
royal  conmianders,  both  leading  their  troops  to  foreign 
conquests,  both  receiving  embassies  from  France, 
and  both  repairing  thither  to  carry  back  in  person 
their  warlike  reply.  But  see  the  intrinsic  contrast. 
The  one  is  ardent,  brave,  aspiring,  confident  in  the 
love  and  support  of  his  people,  whose  good  opinion  he 
has  striven  to  deserve ;  the  other,  wily,  artful,  making 
every  movement  by  a  stratagem,  and  feeling  that  he 
holds  his  subjects  by  no  other  tenure  than  the  right  of 
might,  and  an  appeal  to  the  baser  passions  of  their 
nature.  John  rules  by  craft,  where  Harry  governs  by 
attachment. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  marked 
{q)propriateness  in  each  address  that  Shakspeare  has 
made, his  several  military  leaders  deliver  to  their 
soldiery.  Very  distinct  in  character  are  those  uttered 
by  Henry  V.  and  King  John.  What  brilliant,  impe- 
tuous, rousing  appeals  to  the  zeal  of  his  men,  are  those 
of  the  former,  beginning  "  Once  more  unto  the  breach, 
dear  friends,"  in  the  Third  Act,  and  the  celebrated  one 
upon  the  eve  of  the  fight  at  Agincourt !  There  is  a 
frank  communion  in  his  manner  peculiarly  winning  to 
Engh'sh  soldiers : — "  Well  have  we  done,  thrice  valiant 
countrymen!"  and  no  wonder  they  "determine  to 
fight  lustily  for  him."  How  sorrily  John's  stealthy 
advances  show  against  all  this.  He  seems  to  creep  on, 
sneaking  his  way,  as  it  were,  and  feeling  the  pulse,  as 
he  proceeds,  of  those  whom  he  is  addressing,  when  he 
appesds  to  the  citizens  of  Angiers,  with  characteristic 
craft  contriving  to  obtain  the  first  hearing.  In  John 
we  have  no  equalising  "we;"  no  confiding  "dear 
friends."  On  the  contrary,  the  extortionate  tyrant  to 
his  people  appears  in  such  phrases  as  this : — 

''  Ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  angels  imprisoned 
Set  thou  at  liberty :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : 
Use  our  commission  in  its  utmost  force  ;—** 

while  the  ardour  of  the  warrior  seems  to  be 
degraded  into  the  thirst  of  the  murderer,  when  he 
says  with  fierce  and  sanguinary  iteration  :— 

"  I  am  bum'd  up  with  infiamiiig  wrath ; 
A  rage,  whose  neat  hath  this  condition, 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood, 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valued  blood,  of  France." 

Full  of  beauty  and  profound  moral  teaching  was  the 
contrivance  which  placed  Faulconbridge,  the  frank 
young  soldier  of  fortune,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  mean 
and  blood-thirsty  John.  How  nobly  appears  the  open 
manly  bearing  of  the  youth  who  wins  his  way  to  honour 
by  his  sword,  and  gradually  attains  a  still  higher  ex- 
cellence in  his  matured  experiences,  against  the  crafty, 
base-minded  king  who  pollutes  the  path  to  his  throne 
with  the  blood  of  his  little  kinsman,  and  whose  reign 
is  sullied  by  tyranny,  deceit,  treachery,  murder,  and 
ignoble  submission  to  papal  supremacy. 

In  Faulconbridge  we  see  an  eager  young  spirit 
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Bubjeotod  to  the  ordeal  of  a  oonrt,  of  the  wars,  of  the 
world,  and  becoming  graduallj  rectified  in  its  transit 
through  the  alembic  of  intrigue,  emulation,  strife,  and 
passion. 

Searoelj  a  better  homilj  con  be  read  up<m  the 
worthlessness  of  contention,  than  is  to  be  found,  if 
rightly  construed,  in  the  career  of  Philip  Fauloonbridge. 
It  is  like  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  war ;  and 
it  is  so  consistently  set  forth,  that  it  seems  almost  as 
if  Shakspeare  had  employed  this  character  in  the  form 
of  a  moral  chorus  to  this  play,  (as  he  introduced  an 
actual  one  in  the  last  meniioBed  drama*)  making  him 
a  medium  to  conrey  his  own  scntimenis  upon  the 
worthkssness  of  striiFe  and  contention,  and  to  impress 
this  conyiction  upon  the  minds  of  his  audienee. 

We  behold  fauloonbridge  first,  a  young  ad?  enturer, 
intent  upon  seizii^  the  earbest  dunee  of  what  he  then 
conceives  to  be  hoiKmr,-~eTen  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  his  mother,  which  is  eompromised  in  his  public 
claim  of  descent  from  Cceur-de-lion.  This  he  does,  not 
so  mndi  that  he  may  derifo  his  birtk  from  Richard  as 
king,  but  as  the  warlike  monarch,  the  renowned  militaiy 
leader,  the  by-word  and  terror  of  the  East,  the  plume 
in  the  helmet  of  christian  chivalry^  he  pants  for 
distinctioii,  come  it  how  it  may,  and  his  early 
speedies  palpably  betray  how  Inferior  his  value  for 
right  is  to  his  desire  for  mights  His  thirst  for  g^ory 
is  so  eager  as  to  confuse  his  tense  of  what  true  glory 
is ;  and  not  until  his  jidgment  eomea  to  exercise  itself 
in  the  wider  fiehl  of  active  life^  does  he  attain  the  dis- 
oriminaticMi  of  a  better  wisdom. 

He  leans  to  the  ooort-eraft,  lends  himself  to  so- 
phistry and  dissimulation,  and  seta  all  his  hopes  upon 
making  his  fortiuie,  and  aecioiring  renown  in  the  wars. 
Here  he  distinguishes  himself  by  confronting  and 
o'ercresting  the  Duke  oi  Austria,  against  whom  he 
at  once  indulges  the  instmctive  dislike  felt  by  all 
really  brave  men  for  blusterers  and  bullies,  as  wdl  as 
the  hereditary  antipathy  he  bears  towards  the  en^my 
of  hiB  father  Coeur-de-Iion.  Here,  also,  he  gives  full 
course  to  his  warlike  ardour,  and  he  not  only  fights 
bravely  himself,  but  his  martial  enthusiasm  helps  to 
incite  the  contending  kings : — 

"  Why  stand  these  n^al  fronts  amased  thus) 
Cry  havoc,  kings  1  back  to  the  stained  field, 
You  equal  poio^ts,  fiery-kiadled  ^irits  I 
Then  let  confdsion  of  one  pari  cenfirm 
The  other's  peae^;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death." 

Throughout  the  engagement  his  conduct  bespeaks 
the  young  and  eager  soldier,  whose  sole  thon^it  is 
military  glory  and  ambition. 

But  then  comes  the  sotiloqay  on  '*  Cknmnodity,"  or 
"  Interest,"  in  which  we  see  how  the  better  nature  of 
the  man  revolts  from  the  hoUowncss  and  want  of  faith 
he  detects  in  the  Frendi  kh^;  yet  Shakspeare,  with 
his  nsual  consistency,  and  conformaUy  with  the  view 
he  had  in  constructing  this  character,  causes  his  eyes 
to  open  mdy  by  degrees,  so  that  Yaulconbridge  con- 
cludes thi^  very  speech  with  adhering  to  his  early 
views  of  advantage,  and  determines  still  to  pursue  hb 
fortunes,  keeping  ^  commodity  "  as  his  lode-star.   He 


is  still  too  inexpericAoed  to  rriy  confidently  on  his 
own  better  instmcts,  but  his  ingenuous  mmd  unde- 
viatingly  helps  hhn  fctrward  to  juster  conviction. 

The  circumstance  that  brings  about  the  important 
and  decided  change  in  the  character  of  Jaulconbridge 
is  the  death  of  little  Prince  Arthur,  resulting  from 
the  machinations  of  King  John,  to  whom  he  himself  is 
much  uidebted.  We  find  him  still  the  courageous, 
high-spirited  man ;  but  his  sentiments  after  this  event 
are  distinctively  those  of  the  man  of  moral  coursge, 
as  contrasted  with  bis  previous  physical  coorage. 
like  one  of  truly  noble  nature,  he  seoms  to  fall  off 
from  the  patron  to  whom  he  owes  so  much  $  but  the 
diseoverf  of  that  patron's  baseness  and  tr«aebeiy  ads 
like  a  talisman  to  unseal  his  eyes  to  the  vab^oiy 
and  evil  of  ''tanlting  aml»tkm^'  and  kw  eo]Hdity. 
He  still  adheres  to  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  en« 
deavours  to  sttuen  him  from  the  indignation  of  bis 
revolting  nobles ;  but  he  now  discourses  with  a  cahn 
dignity,  totally  unhks  the  rash  impetuosity  of  Paal- 
oonbridge  in  the  opening  of  the  play.  His  replies  to 
Pembroke  and  Saksbury  are  temperate  and  sedate, 
and  only  once  daring  the  seeoe  do  we  find  a  tiaos  of 
his  em-ly  fierceness  break  out  upon  a  pocsonal  threat 
from  the  hitter, — this  explosion  merdy  proceediog 
from  his  valour  bemg  roused.  The  way  in  which  tke 
poet  has  effected  the  qmdlmg  of  this  fiery  spirit  oalf 
by  the  dulling  mist  of  susptdoa  and  misplaeed  eon- 
fidettee^  is  as  beautiful  in  its  tribute  to  the  original  j 
nature  of  Paoleonbridge  himself,  as  it  is  impressive  ! 
in  its  teaching.  Throughout  this  entire  sceae  we 
bdK>ld  the  character  of  the  nan  in  its  iptooen  of 
chastening  wndioratioii,  as  we  discover  woridng  m 
him  that  divine  maturer  insi^  into  the  rottenness 
of  contest  and  strife,  which  gradually  takes  the  pisoe 
of  bis  young  ambition,  and  which  finds  words,  at 
length,  in  that  grand  soliloquy  at  the  end  of  tbs  sccoe, 
wh»e  he  bids  Hubert  bear  aw^  the  dead  Prince.       I 

After  this  we  find  him  bravely  fighting  for  Join, 
steady  in  his  adherenee  to  his  cause,  showing  a  valiant 
f  r(mt  to  his  enemies,  and  supporting  him  in  his  death- 
agony  ',  while  the  moral  perfectioning  of  his  own 
character  is  wound  to  a  elimax  in  the  closing  words 
of  the  play : — 

'*  This  England  never  did  nor  never  shaR 
Lie  a^  the  proud  foot  of  a  oonquever, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  imund  itoe>fv 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall  shock  them  :~l^ought  shall  make  us  me, 
If  England  to  ftself  ^  rest  but  tmc." 

It  is  surely  "pcobal  to  thioking"  that  Shakspeare 
formed  the  character  of  Faulconbridgc  as  a  chorus  to 
this  play,  to  reveal  to  us  the  hidden  skdeton  beneath 
the  veil  and  roses  of  war  and  ambition. 

In  sad  contrast  with  the  career  of  moral  progression 
just  cited,  is  the  unhappy  dedension  of  Madb^h  from 
his  pristine  whiteness  of  sewl.  Prom  the  firrt  retro- 
grade motion  towards  vice  until  the  find  whdm  in 
the  abyss  of  crime,  we  are  presented  with  a  terrible 
picture  of  a  brave  man  hemrt-smitten ;  of  a  soldier 
turned  craven ;  of  a  vdoroos  gentleman,  ercst-faflen 
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•ad  d^nded  kte  a  tojtl  iremblor  hj  tbe  stifigs  of 
raiBone  and  a  goiltj  oonfloienee.  Macbeth  is  naitirallj 
faliMit.  The  description  iTe  haye  d  bis  conduct  in 
the  battle-field,  in  the  second  scene  of  the  pky, 
deelares  him  to  be  a  gallant  combatant  :— 

"Bnre  Macbeth,  (frell  he  desfitres  that  name,) 
^daining  fortune,  with  his  brttndish'd  steel. 
Which  OBok'd  with  bloody  eieeotion^ 
Like  Tslonr's  minion, 

Carred  oat  his  passage,  till  he  faced  the  slave ; 
And  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  fetewell  to  him, 
1111  he  imseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps. 
And  ixed  his  head  open  oar  hattlementa** 

His  preparations  for  defence,  Hrhen  his  castle  Is  ai- 
teckfed,  b«}ieak  Win  the  actrrc  commander;  rind  his 
energetic  Words  are  those  of  an  tmflincfaing  Warrior, 
— "I'U  fight  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hacked,*' 
ffld  "At  l^asi  we'll  did  with  harness  oh  ont  back." 
He  is  eonstitntionally  brate,  but  he  quails  beneath 
8eif*aeedsation,  and  his  own  eonsdetice  danlits  Wfn  t 
"lie  ftjels  his  secret  rtrardcrs  sticking  on  hi^  talids.*' 
Tfce  oenscionsness  of  cvH  deeds  cleaves  to  him,  like? 
the  pOis<Mied  gfthnent  of  Nessus,  stifling  his  native 
coorage  with  a  mortal  environment.  It  is  one  of  the 
■H«t  AMmftil  drcumstancca  in  the  tragedy  to  behold 
how  the  fair  blossom  of  reputation  enjoyed  by  "brave 
Macbeth"  in  the  early  scenes,  is  soiled  and  smirched 
hj  the  foul  degradation  of  wrong  and  murder^  until  it 
is  eirtipely  edipsed  by  the  general  abhorrence  enter- 
t«ied  agffiM  "  bhick  Macbeth,"  in  the  lattei*  portion 
of  the  pb-y.  We  wdtch  his  dereliction  from  tirtue 
irith  laiiety,  ftnd  mark  his  downfal  with  terror  and 
pjtji  for  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  i^  much  In  his 
aatwe  capable  of  taking  a  higher  aim  than  the  poor 
anbition  which  was  awakened  by  the  dark  promptings 
^  ttit  weird  sisters.  ITiere  is  that  in  Macbeth's 
nttart  whieh  woidd  have  been  susceptible  of  loftiest 
ttpiring  and  achievement,  had  he  not  yielded  to  the 
saggestitins  of  those  other  ba^er  impulses  that  lurk  in 
his  hearti  (of  which  impulses  the  witches  are  but  the 
type  shadowed  forth  in  foul  identity) ;  and  it  is  these 
^  aotagonistio  principles  of  right  and  Wrong,  of 
^  and  evil,  of  strength  and  weakness,  oo-existent 
ia  Haebeth,— his  inherent  power  of  being  virtuous, 
yet  his  self-abandonment  to  vice,—that  appeal  so 
t^i^^j  in  his  behalf  to  our  oWn  sympathies,  and 
n»d»  hhn  so  vitally  interesting  to  us  all.  Thd  study 
^  Ais  diaraeter  is  fraught  with  powerful  meaning  to 
evrty  hmnaa  bosom,  sensible  of  its  owft  ceaseless 
«*«ifi?te  to  maintain  unswervingly  the  strict  and 
•tifd  pirth,  Siid  conscious  of  the  "mingled  ywn  of 
gwd  aiid  ill  together"  that  composes  the  texture  of 
"fraa  mortaMty."       . 

We  have  here  attempted  to  analyse  thd  Varied 
■teraal  structure  of  some  more  of  these  military 
pwttttoes;  of  Henry  V.  the  reformed;  John,  the 
oafty;  Faukxmbridge,  the  ingenuous;  and  Macbeth, 
tta  eonsdence-crippled ;  and  yet  we  have  not  ex- 
wted  the  Hst  of  Shakspeare's  soldier-heroes  in 
itaiiag  thck  several  individttalitiea. 


ON  THB  Death  ot  mm*  hassells,' 

BT   HER  BROTHSR. 

Oh  life !  thou  sunshine  of  an  hour. 

To  loving  hearts  how  sweet ! 
But  like  the  rainbow  in  the  shower. 

Though  beautifbl,  how  fleet ! 
And  heroi  what  bitterness  hath  filled 

Thy  eup,  in  one  brief  day } 
Where  sad  and  sadden  fate  has  chilled 

The  wannest  heart  to  clay. 

Tmr  rose  the  son  en  yobder  Hall, 
'  Where  all  around  was  bloom ; 
It  sets  to-night  on  yonder  Hall, 

In  deep  and  sudden  gloom  I 
For  she,  whose  presence  mad6  it  bright^ 

Whose  weleome-emile  it  wore, 
Dispensing  happiness  and  light 

Shall  cheer  its  hearth  no  more ! 

And  we,  who  walk  in  earthly  weeds. 

Bewail  our  mortal  doom ; 
With  sudden  wound  the  bosom  bleeds. 

And  teaM  bedew  the  tomb  f 
But  oh  I  If  sadden  was  the  blewy 

Short  was  Ihe  closing  strifb ; 
Ko  lingering  pangs— no  wasting  woe, 

Consumed  the  springs  of  life! 

The  bloom  of  health  was  on  her  cheek, 

Peace  in  her  earthly  home ; 
And  all  around  her  seemed  to  speak 

Of  happy  days  to  come  f 
But  no!  the  mortal  vision  flies ; 

The  flttal  word  is  given ; 
Sudden,  on  earth  she  closed  her  eyes, 

To  open  them  ih  Heaven !— W.  B. 


LEWIS  AEUNDEL;* 

OB,   TIIS  ILAILROAD   OF  IIPE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  FRABK  FAIRLBOH.** 

Chaptbe  XIII. 

PBESENTS  taU  BEA€T  IH  A  ItBlT  AlTD  atSimBTJSQ 

▲SFBOT. 

Three  days  passed  by,  and  still  poor  Rose  reetiived 
no  answer  to  her  letter,  but  remained  a  prey  to 
alternate  hopes  and  fears,  and  all  "The  gnawing 
tortures  of  an  anxious  mind :"  on  the  fourth  arrired 
the  following  characteristic  note:-^ 

"My  Dbab  Miss  Aeundbl, — ^I  dare  say  you've  been 
abusing  me  like  a  pick-pocket^— at  least,  I  must  have 
appeared  to  you  deserving  of  such  abusc^  for  treating 
your  request  so  cavalierly ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  have 
been  down  in  a  Cornish  tin  mine  for  the  last  two  days, 
and  only  received  your  packet  on  my  arrival  in  town, 
an  hour  ago.  And  now,  to  business.  I  don't  set  up 
for  a  judge  of  poetry,  though  I  know  what  pleases 
me  and  what  doesn't,  (I  should  be  a  donkey  if  I  did 
noti  you'll  say,) — for  instance,  the  present  school  of 
"  suggestive"  poetry  doesn't  suit  me  at  all ;  but  then 


(1)  The  Ute  Mr«.  llMsellf,  by  a  fall  from  her  carriage,  wa«  killed 
on  the  gpot,  BepL  2,  lS47. 

(2)  Continued  from  p.  00. 
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I  have  an  old-fashioned  prejudice  in  hYOJa  of  under- 
standing what  I  read,  and  calling  a  railway  locomotive 
a  '  resonant  steam  eoffle*  for  instance,  does  not  tend 
to  simplify  literature;  the  only  thing  such  phrases 
'suggest'  to  me  is,  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  if  the  authors  were  content  to  stick  to  plain 
English,  and  when  they  haye  such  inexpressibly  grand 
ideas,  not  to  trouble  themsdves  to  express  them  at 
alL  Your  verses  have  at  least  one  good  point  in  them — 
they  are  so  worded  that  a  plain  man  may  understand 
them ;  in  fact,  all  that  I  have  yet  read,  I  like— the 
feeling  is  invariably  pure,  true  and  beautiful,  (your 
heart's  in  the  right  pla^  and  no  mistake);  the  language 
is  well  chosen  and  sometimes  eloquent;  there  are, 
of  course,  occasionally  places  where  it  gets  weak 
and  young  lady-like,  but  that  was  only  to  be  expected. 
We  can't  all  be  men,  unfortunately.  I  could  not 
help  laughing  when  you  'supposed  I  knew'  all  the 
booksellers  and  publishers  in  London.  Heaven 
forbid!  for  in  that  case  I  should  have  a  very 
miscellaneous  acquaintance.  However,  I  do  know 
several,  and  I  will  go  the  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning  and  consult  one  of  them — a  gentleman  on 
whose  judgment  I  can  rely,  as  to  what  will  be  the 
most  advisable  course  for  us  to  pursue.  I  say  us, 
because,  as  I  don't  mean  to  let  the  matter  rest  till  I 
have  succeeded,  I  consider  myself  a  partner  in  the 
concern.  Lewis  parted  from  me  in  high  health  and  very 
tolerable  spirits.  He  left  town,  with  General  Grant, 
the  same  morning  on  which  I  started  for  Cornwall. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  again  when  I  can  report 
progress.  Don't  write  any  more  nonsense  about 
giving  me  trouble :  in  the  first  place,  the  thing  is  no 
trouUe;  in  the  second,  I  should  not  mind  it  one  bit 
if  it  were.  "  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

"RlCHAKD  FjBUEEB." 

The  first  thing  next  morning,  Prere  called  upon  his 
friend  the  publisher,  who,  as  soon  as  he  understood 
that  nothing  beyond  advice  was  required  of  him, 
became  very  communicative  and  agreeable — ^glanced 
his  eye  over  the  verses,  and  approved  of  them,  though 
he  added,  with  a  Burleigh-Hke  shake  of  the  head,  that 
he  wished  they  were  anything  but  poetry.  Frere 
wondered  why,  and  asked  him.  In  reply,  he  learned 
that  the  public  mind  had  acquired  a  sadly  practical 
bias,  which  leading  him  to  suggest  that  poetry  was 
the  very  thing  of  all  others  to  bring  it  right  again,  he 
was  farther  informed  that  the  evil  was  much  too  deeply 
seated  to  be  affected  by  so  weak  an  application  as  the 
poetry  of  the  present  day ;  and  the  truth  of  this  ap- 
pearing undeniable,  the  subject  was  dropped. 

"The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  with  these  MSS., 
Mr.Erere,"  continued  his  adviser,  "would  be  to  get 
them  inserted  in  some  popular  periodical." 

"Well,  I  don't  object,"  returned Frere ;  "which 
had  I  better  send  them  to  P  there's  *  Gently's  Miscel- 
lany,' and  the  'New  Weakly,'  and  * Gainsworth's 
Magazine,'  and  half-a-dozen  more  of  'em." 

"What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  result  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  line  of  conduct  P"  inquired  his  friend. 


"  Why,  as  the  things  are  in  themselves  good,  they'd 
probably  put  'em  in  next  month,  and  send  a  cheque 
for  the  amount,  inclosed  in  a  polite  note  asking  for 
more." 

"  I  fear  not,"  was  the  answer.  "  A  veiy  promising 
young  friend  of  mine  sent  a  nicely  written  paper  to 
the  least  exclusive  of  the  periodicals  you  have  just 
mentioned ;  hearing  nothing  of  it,  he  ventured  at  the 
end  of  six  months  to  write  and  inquire  its  fate ;  in 
reply,  he  received  a  note  from  the  editor,  which 
appeared  to  him  more  explicit  than  satisfactory.  It 
was  couched  in  the  following  laconic  terms:— 
'Declined  with  thanks.'" 

"Phew!  that's  pleasant,"  rejoined  Frere.  "What 
would  you  advise  then,  under  the  circumstances  ?  I 
place  myself  quite  in  your  hands." 

His  friend  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  considered 
the  matter  deeply.  At  length  he  seemed  to  have  hit 
upon  some  expedient,  for  he  muttered  with  great  em- 
phasis,  "  Yes,  that  might  do.  He  could  if  he  would. 
Yes — certainly !"  Then  turning  suddenly  to  Frere, 
he  exclaimed,  "Mind,  you'll  never  breathe  a  word  of 
it  to  any  living  being !" 

"Not  for  9ie  world,"  returned  Frere;  "  and  now, 
what  is  it  P" 

"  You've  heard  of  Blunt's  Magazine  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I've  seen  it  in  several  places  lately." 

"  No  doubt ;  it's  a  most  admirably  conducted  publi- 
cation, and  one  which  is  certain  to  become  a  great 
favourite  with  the  public.  Now  I  happen  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  edit  it,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  give  you  a  note  of  introduction  to 
him;  but  you  must  promise  me  to  be  most  careful 
never  to  reveal  his  name." 

"  Certainly,"  rejoined  Frere,  "  if  you  wish  it ;  but, 
may  I  ask  what  it  would  signify  if  all  London  knew 
itP" 

His  companion  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  indig- 
nant surprise ;  but,  perceiving  that  he  made  the  in- 
quiry in  honest  simplicity  of  heart,  his  face  assumed 
an  expression  of  contemptuous  pity,  as  he  replied,  in 
such  a  tone  of  voice  as  one  would  use  to  a  little 
child  who  had  inquired  why  it  might  not  set  light  to 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  "  My  dear  sir,  you  do  not 
know — ^yott  cannot  conceive  the  consequences.  Such 
a  thing  would  be  utterly  impossible." 

He  then  wrote  a  few  lines,  which  he  handed  to 
Frere,  saying,  "  You  will  find  him  at  home  till  eleven." 

"  And  his  mysterious  name,"  observed  Frere,  glan- 
cing at  the  address,  **  is  P— eh !  nonsense ! — ^l^omas 
Bracy,£sq.  Why,  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of  my  own ! 
That's  famous.  Oh !  I'll  have  some  fun  with  him— 
I'm  sure  I'm  extremely  obliged  to  you — good  morn- 
ing ; " — so  saying,  Frere  seized  his  hat,  shouldered  his 
umbrella,  and  hurried  off,  overjoyed  at  his  discovery. 

The  mendacious  tiger,  of  whom  we  have  already 
made  honourable  mention,  answered  Frere's  inquiry 
as  to  whether  his  master  was  at  home,  with  a  most 
decided  and  unequivocal  negative,  adding  the  gra- 
tuitous information  that  he  had  gone  down  to  dine 
with  iiis  uncle  at  Hampstead  the  previous  day,  and 
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was  not  expected  home  till  4  o'Clock  that  after- 
nooiL 

"  WeD,  that's  a  nuisance,"  returned  Frere.  "  I  tell 
jou  what,  boy,  PU  step  in  and  write  your  master  a 
note." 

"  Yes,  sir,  certaini^,  if  you  please,  sir ;  only  we've 
been  a  having  the  sweeps  liin,  and  the  place  is  hall  in 
a  huproar,  so  as  it's  unpossibul  to  touch  nothink." 

At  this  moment  a  bell  rang  violently,  and  the  boy, 
begging  Prere  to  wait,  bounded  up  the  stairs  like  acat, 
returning  almost  immediately  with  the  information 
that—"  He  was  very  sony,  but  he'd  just  been  to  the 
greai-grooer's,  and,  while  he  was  hout,  master  had 
corned  home  quite  promiscuous." 

"  And  how  about  the  soot  ?  "  asked  Frere,  a  light 
breaking  in  upon  him. 

"  Please,  sir,  cxwk's  been  and  cleaned  it  hup  while 
I  were  gone." 

"I  thought  so,"  returned  Prere;  "you're  a  nice 
boy !"  Then,  catching  him  by  the  collar  of  his  jacket, 
he  continued — "  Tell  me,  you  young  scamp,  how  often 
do  you  speak  the  truth  P  " 

The  urchin,  thus  detected,  glanced  at  Frere's  face, 
and  reading  there  that  any  attempt  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances must  prove  a  dead  failure,  replied  with  the 
utmost  toMffJroid,  "Please,  sir,  whenever  I  can't 
think  of  nothink  better." 

"  There's  an  answer !"  returned  Prere,  meditatively. 
"Wdl,you  need  never  learn  swimming— water  won't 
hann  you ;  but  mark  my  words,  and  beware  of  hemp." 
So  saying,  he  loosened  his  hold  on  the  boy's  collar, 
and  followed  him  up-stairs. 

The  tiger,  not  having  recognised  Prere  m  his  Euro- 
pean habiliments,  had  merely  told  his  master  that  a 
gentleman  wished  to  see  him  on  business ;  and  Bracy, 
who  had  reason  to  expect  a  visit  from  a  certain  literary 
Don,  had  rushed  into  his  dressing-room  to  exchange 
a  TOy  decidedly  "  fast"  smoking  jacket,  for  the  black 
frock-coat  of  editorial  propriety;  for  which  reason 
Frere  was  left  to  entertain  himself  for  a  few  minutes 
with  his  own  society.  After  examining  sundry  clever 
oricature  sketches  of  Bracy's  which  evinced  a  decided 
talent  for  that  branch  of  art,  Prere  seated  himself  in 
an  easy  chair  in  front  of  a  writing-table,  on  which  lay 
a  mysterious  document,  written  in  a  bold  dashing 
hand,  which  involuntarily  attracted  his  attention. 
For  the  reader's  edification  we  will  transcribe  it  :— 
Blwtft  Magazine,  June.    Skeett  Z  and  ^, 

QKe9(ioM$  OM  Quieksiher 4 

The  Homdest  Heart,  {Siamas  by  L  0.  F.  E)  .  1 
Ehi.  Parallels,  No,  3,  (Crmioell  ^  Cceur-de-Uon)  7 
UlMtoj^rise,  (by  tie  Authoress  of  VInconnue).  .  6 
Hard  work  and  hard  food;  or.  How  would  you  Hie  \ 

it  yourself  r  Apleafor  the  industrial  classes     f  ^ 

liog^oH  Drives,  {by  the  Editor,)  Chap,  10,  *'A\„ 

^ieeyScrew/'  Chap.ll,*'2)oiHff  the  Governor"  f  ^ 

Wanted  something  light,  abt 2 


^  last  item  in  this  singular  catalogue  was  written  i 
pencil 


"  Now  1  should  like  to  know  what  all  that  means,-' 
soliloquized  Prere;  "Something  L'ght  about  two?— a 
luncheon  would  come  under  that  definition  exactly;^ 
two  whats?  that's  the  question!  Two  pounds? — 
it  would  not  be  particularly  light  if  it  weighed  as 
much  as  that.  Perhaps  the  figures  stand  for  money— 
the  prices  they  pay  for  the  magazine  articles,  I  dare 
say ;  4 — 6^7 ;  now,  if  they  happen  to  be  sovereigns, 
that  will  suit  my  young  lady's  case  very  nicely.  Ah ! 
here  he  comes." 

Chapter  XIV. 

CONTAINS  A  DISQUISITION  ON  MOLBEN  POETET,  AND 
AFFORDS  THE  READER  A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  CUR- 
TAIN. 

The  position  in  which  Prere  had  placed  himself,  pre- 
vented Bracy  from  discerning  his  features  as  he 
entered,  and  he  accordingly  accosted  his  visitor  as 
follows : — 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  really  distressed  to  have  kept 
yon  waiting,  but  as  you  arrived  I  was  just  jotting 
down  the  result  of  a  little  flirtation  with  the  Muse." 

**  And  this  is  it,  I  suppose?"  observed  Prere,  turn- 
ing his  face  towards  the  speaker,  and  pointing  to  the 
document  before  alluded  to. 

'*  Why,  Prere !  is  it  you,  man?"  exclaimed  Bracy,  in 
surprise.      "  As  I'm  a  sinner  I  took  you  for  that 

learned  elder.  Dr. .    My  young  imp  told  me 

you  were  a  gentleman  who  wished  to  see  me  on 
particular  business.  If  that  juvenile  devil  takes  to 
telling  lies  to  instead  of  ^br  me,  I  shall  have  to  give 
him  his  due  for  once,  in  the  shape  of  a  sound  caning." 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,"  returned 
Prere,  "  as  by  some  accident  he  has  only  spoken  the 
truth  this  time ;  for  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  I  am  anything  but  a  gentleman,  and  I 
have  most  assuredly  come  to  you  on  business — ^that 

is,  always  supposing  Mr.  —  of Street  has 

informed  me  correctly  in  regard  to  your  editorial 
functions." 

"What !  has  the  cacoethes  scribendi  seized  you  also, 
and  tempted  you  into  the  commission  of  some  little 
act  of  light  literature  ?  "  asked  Bracy. 

"Thank  goodness,  no,"  answered  Prere;  "Fm 
happy  to  say  I'm  not  so  far  gone  as  all  that  comes  to, 
yet.  No,  this  is  a  different  case  altogether : "  and  he 
then  proceeded  to  inform  his  companion  of  Rose's 
application,  and  the  necessity  which  existed  to  make 
her  talents  available  for  practical  purposes. 

"  Magazine  writing  affords  rather  a  shady  prospect 
for  realizing  capital,  in  these  days,"  observed  Bracy, 
shaking  his  head  discouragingly.  "  Let's  look  at  the 
young  lady's  interesting  efforts — ^have  you  ever  seen 
her?  Arundel's  sister  ought  to  be  pretty.  What's 
this  ?  •  The  Preacher's  Address  to  the  Soul.'  Why, 
it's  a  sermon  in  rhyme— heaven  help  the  girl !  what's 
she  thinking  of?" 

"Read  it  and  you'll  see.  I  like  it  very  much," 
returned  Prere,  sightly  nettled  at  the  reception  Ids 
protigi^s  productions  appeared  likely  to  meet  witL 

"Oh4  it's  a  sermon  clearly,"  continued  Bracy; 
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*'  here's  lomeiliing  alx>ut  vfmity  and  the  graTe.  I 
heard  it  all  last  Sunday  at  8t.  Chrysoetom's,  only  the 
fellow  called  it  gwve  iad  gtpaoe.  He*d  picked  up  some 
conscientious  scruple  against  the  use  of  the  letter  B» 
I  suppose.  It's  quite  wonderful,  all  the  new-fangled 
doctrines  they  disoo?er  now-a-days.  Hum — ha — 
'  Making  the  desert  home' — rather  a  young  idea,  eh? 
'  Happy  birds,' — don't  like  that,  it  puts  one  too  much 
in  mind  of  'jolly  dogs,'  or  '  odd  fish.'  I  should  ha?e 
said,  dickey  birds,  if  it  had  been  me ;  that's  ^  yery 
safe  expression,  and  one  that  people  are  accustomed 
to.  'The  joy  of  flowers,' — what  on  earth  does  she 
mean  by  that,  nowP  I  should  say  nobody  eould 
understand  that — for  which  reason,  by  the  way,  it's 
the  best  thing  I've  seen  yet.  Poetry,  to  be  admired 
in  the  juresent  d4y,  should  be  utterly  incomprehensible. 
We  insert  y^  little,  but  tbi^^s  the  rule  I  go  by  i  if 
I  can't  understand  one  wprd  of  a  thing,  I  make  a 
point  of  accepting  it;  it's  safe  to  become  popular. 
'Love  for  time.  Heaven  for  eternity' — ^well,  that's  all 
very  nice  and  pretty,  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  it  won't  do ; 
it's  not  suited  to  the  tone  of  the  Magazuie,  yon  stOt" 

"lean'i  say  I  do  see  very  clearly  at  present," 
returned  Frere;  **  what  kind  of  poetry  do  you 
accept?" 

"Oh,  there  aie  different  styles,  Now  here's  a 
little  thing  I've  got  in  the  June  part^-r,'  The  Homeless 
Heart,  by  I4, 0.  V.  £.'  Her  real  name  is  Mary  Dobbs, 
but  she  couldn't  very  well  sign  herself  M.  D. :  people 
would  think  she  was  a  physician.  She's  a  very 
respeotable  young  woman,  (sueh  a  girl  to  laugh,)  and 
eui^ged  to  an  opulent  stockbroker.    Now  listen.—* 

"'Homeless,  Ibrsaken, 
Deeply  oppress'd, 
Bavmg,  yet  craving, 
Agony's  rest; 
Bitterly  hating, 
Fondly  relentinp, 
Sinaing,  yet  winning 
Bouls  to  repenting ; 
When  for  her  sorrow 
Comes  a  to-morrow, 
Shall  she  be  bless'd  1 '  "— 

"That's  a  question  I  can't  take  upon  myself  to 
answer,"  mt^rruptedFrere ;  "but  if  those  are  in  the 
style  you  consider  suited  to  the  tone  of  your  Ma- 
gazine, it  must  be  a  very  wonderful  publication." 

"I  flatter  myself  it  is,  rather,"  replied  Bracy  com- 
placently ;  "  but  that's  by  no  means  the  only  style— 
here's  a  thing  that  will  go  down  with  the  million 
sweetly.  Listen  to  this,"— and  as  he  spoke,  he 
extracted  from  a  drawer  a  mighty  bundle  of  papers 
labelled,  "  Accepted  Poetry,"  and  selecting  one  or  two 
specimens  from  the  mass,  read  as  follows : — 

''ThB  CoUHSISS  ExMBUVX's  PlSDAHrMSMT. 

"Bitter^blaok  the  winter's  whirlwind,  waiVd  around  the 

haunted  hall, 
Where  the  sheeted  snow  that  fleeted,  foBtor'd  on  the 

mouldered  walL 

"But    his    blacker  soul  within  him,    childish  calm 

appeared  without, 
And  when  gazing,  'twas  amazing,  wherefore  rose  the 

sceptic  doubt 


"  Then  hw  voice  so  silver-blended,  to  a  trun^pat-blaift 

did  grow. 
As  she  task'd  him  when  she  ask'd  him, '  Mr.  Johnson, 

is  it  sot' 
"  Ashen-white  the  curdled  traitor  paled  before  her  eagle 

eye. 
Whilst  denying  in  replying,  deeper  grew  bis  pegniy."— 

"  There !  I  can't  stand  any  more  of  that,  at  any 
price ! "  exclaimed  Frere,  puttiug  his  hands  to  his 
ears;  "unless  you  wish  to  make  me  seriously  ill, 
spare  me  the  infliction  of  those  detestable  compound 
adjectives." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you've  no  taste,"  returned  Bracy. 
"Why,  that's  written  by  one  of  our  best  contri- 
butors ;  an  individual  that  will  make  Tennyson  look  [ 
to  his  laurels,  and  do  the  Brownings  brown,  one  of 
these  days.  But,  if  that's  too  grand  for  you,  here's  a 
little  bit  of  pastoral  simplicity  may  suit  you  better : — 

"' TO  ▲  naBLBf ,  MAUI  imaKowii, 

'  Once  upon  a  holiday, 

Sing  heigho  1 
Still  with  sportive  f^y  piling. 
While  all  nature  was  a-maymg. 

On  a  sunny  bank  I  lay ; 
Where  Uie  happy  grass  did  grow, 
'ITeath  the  fragrant  lime-tree  row. 
Sing  beigho ! 

'  There  a  little  fliiiy  flower, 

Bing  beigho ! 
Qlaucing  from  ito  baby-eyes 
With  a  look  of  sweet  surpripCi 

Grew  up  beneath  a  bower, 
Brought  unto  my  soul  the  dawning 
Of  a  mystic  spirit-warning, 

Sing  heigho ! 

f  Then  I  wept,  and  said,  despairing. 

Sing  heigho  I 
Fate  is  dark,  apd  earth  is  lonely. 
And  the  heart's  young  blossoms  only 
Render  life  worth  bearing ' 

"  Now,  then,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? "  in- 
quired Bracy,  interrupting  himself,  on  seeing  Frere 
snatch  up  his  hat  and  umbrella. 

"  If  you're  going  to  read  any  more  of  that,  I'm  off; 
that's  all,"  returned  Frere ;  "  my  powers  of  endurance 
are  limited." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  positively  such  a  Hottentot  as  to 
dislike  it,"  rejoined  Bracy,  "  I'll  not  waste  any  more 
of  its  sweet  simplicity  upon  you ;  but,  you^ll  see,  Uie 
gentle  public  will  rave  about  it  to  an  immense  ex- 
tent." 

"  Now  teU  me  honestly,  Bracy—you  don't  really 
admire  that  childish  rubbish  P  " 

Thus  appealed  to,  Bracy 's  face  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  most  comical  significance ;  and,  after  paiiiiiiig 
for  a  moment  in  indecision,  he  replied : 

"  Well,  I've  a  sort  of  respect  for  your  good  opinion, 
Frere,  and  I  don't  exactly  like  to  send  you  away 
fancying  me  a  greater  ass  than  I  am ;  so  I'll  hoQfistly 
confess,  that,  what  between  aflPected  Germanisms  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  puerilities  of  the  Wordsworth- 
and-water  school  on  the  other,  the  poetry  of  the  pre- 
sent  day  lias  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed." 
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••TImii  don't  jou  oonttder  it  the  duty  of  every 
honest  eritio  to  pdnt  this  out,  and  so  guide  and 
reform  the  pubuo  taste,  as  to  evoke  from  the 
'  wdl  of  English  undefiled,'  a  truer  and  purer  style  ?" 
returned  Frae,  earnestly. 

"My  dear  fellow,  that  all  sounds  very  well  in 
theoiy,  but  k  practice,  Fm  afraid,  (to  use  a  metiqphor 
derived  from  one  of  the  humane  and  intellectual 
amosements  of  our  venerated  forefathers,)  that  cock 
won't  fight.  It  may  be  all  v^  well  for  some  literaiy 
Don  Quixotte,  with  a  pure  Saxon  taste  and  a  long 
purse,  to  tilt  at  the  public's  pet  windmills,  because 
Be  conceives  them  to  be  giant  abuses — ^if  he  meets 
with  a  fall,  he  need  only  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  purchase  a  plaster,  getting  a  triple  shield  of 
experienoe  in,  for  ihe  money ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  a  magaone — if  that  is  to  continue  m  existence  it 
must  pay ;  in  order  to  pay  it  must  be  rendered  popular; 
to  make  a  thing  popular  yon  must  go  with  the  stream 
of  pubiie  opinion,  and  not  against  it.  The  only  chance 
ii  to  head  the  tide,  and  turn  it  in  the  direction  you 
desiM ;  but  to  attempt  that,  a  man  ought  to  possess 
iirst^ata  talent,  and  I'm  free  to'  confess  that  I,  for 
one,  do  not ;  and  Uierefore,  you  see,  as  people  must 
lie  aanised,  I'm  veiy  willing  to  amuse  them  in  their 
own  way,  as  long  as  I  find  it  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
do  10.    F^Ua  /  do  you  comprehend  ?" 

**1  eom[»rehend  this  much,"  returned  Vrere,  grufBy, 
"ikti  the  ground  of  your  argument  is  expediency  and 
not  principle ;  and  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  does  not 
salt  ne,  and  I'm  afraid  Miss  Arundel  is  too  mudi  of 
my  mind  in  that  particular,  for  h^  writings  to  suit 
jonr  wonderful  magazine;  so  the  sooner  I  take  my 
depaitue,  the  better  for  your  morning's  work." 

"Bt^  a  moment,"  returned  Braoy,  resuming  his 
euminatkm  of  Rose's  papers ;  ''is  there  nothing  but 
fetiesf  What  is  this?— *My  first  Dinner-party '— 
tills  seems  more  likely." 

He  paused,  and  ran  his  eye  over  several  of  the 
pigss,  nmtteiing  iW)m  time  to  time,  as  he  went  along, 
**Tes,  good  lively  style--quiok  powers  of  observa- 
tioB— a  veiy  graphic  toudi— bravo!  ha!  ha!  here, 
listen  to  Unas — 

" '  Immediately  before  me  stood  a  dish  which  even 
■J  iaexperienoe  believed  itself  able  to  recognise; 
it  was  jelly  of  some  kind,  with  certain  dark  ob- 
jeeti  eneased  in  it,  as  flies  occasionally  are  in  amber. 
TWse  opaque  portions  I  settled,  in  my  own  mind, 
mat  be  preserved  fruit,  and  accordingly,  (fearful  lest, 
ia  my  ignorance  of  fashionable  dishes,  I  should 
ny  'yes'  to  some  tremendous  delicacy  whidi  might 
prove  particularly  distasteful  to  me,)  when  invited  to 
partike  of  it,  I  graciously  signified  my  assent.  Lnagme 
By  honor,  when,  on  putting  the  first  mouthful  to  my 
lips,  I  diaeovered  the  jeUy  was  savoury,  i.e.  all  pep- 
per sad  sah,  and  the  creature  embedded  in  it,  a 
frignesi  of  scmie  dreadful  fish!  Eatmg  the  thing 
vtt  out  of  the  question,  the  mere  taste  I  had  of  it 
made  me  feel  uncomfortable ;  an  attempt  to  conceal 
it  bneath  tiia  knife  and  fork  proved  utterly  futile. 
I  looked  at  the  butler,  but  he  was  too  much  absorbed 


in  his  own  dignity,  and  the  dispensation  of  champagne, 
to  observe  me;  I  glanced  appealingly  at  a  good- 
looking  young  footman,  but  he  merely  pulled  up  his 
shirt-collar  foppishly,  thinking  he  had  made  an 
impression ;  I  even  ventured  to  call,  in  a  low  voice, 
to  the  spr^tly  waiter  who  had  eloped  with  my  un- 
touched plate  of  lamb  Hve  minutes  before,  but  he  did 
not  hear  me ;  and  there  I  sat  with  a  huge  plateful  of 
horrible  food  before  me,  which  I  could  neither  eat 
nor  get  rid  of,  *  a  cynosure  for  neighbouring  eyes,' 
forced,  as  my  fears  suggested,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
all  the  mocking  glances  of  the  assembled  company.' 

"  There,"  continued  Bracy,  "  I  call  that  a  stunning 
description ;  I  could  not  have  done  it  better  myself; 
the  girl  writes  so  easily !  Let  me  see,  18 — 25—28 
lines  in  a  page  of  manuscript ;  there's  not  much  of  it, 
I  think  I  can  get  it  in,  I  want  two  pages  of  amusing 
matter  in  the  fourth  sheet." 

"  Ah  I  something  light,  about  two.  Now  I  under- 
stand," exclaimed  Frere,  pointing  to  the  mysterious 
document  on  the  table;  "that  was  not  a  memoran- 
dum about  luncheon,  then." 

'*  A  what  P  "  returned  Bracy,  shouting  with  laugh- 
ter. '*  No,"  he  continued,  as  soon  as  he  had  in  some 
measure  recovered  his  composure, ''  that  is  the '  make- 
up,' as  we  call  it,  of  the  third  and  fourth  sheets  of 
the  Magazme." 

"Indeed!"  returned  Frere ;  "I  should  think  it 
must  require  a  great  deal  of  careful  reflection,  to 
select  suitable  articles,  and  arrange  them  properly." 

"  £h !  no,  not  a  bit ;  the  thing's  simple  enough, 
when  you  once  get  in  the  way  of  it — ^have  plenty  of 
variety,  that's  the  grand  point;  what  one  doesn't  like, 
another  will.  Take  large  shot  for  big  birds,  and  small 
shot  for  little  ones,  and  then  you'll  bag  the  whole  covey ; 
that's  my  maxim.  Now,  look  here;  first  we  begin 
with  a  scientific  article,  '  Questions  on  Quicksilver ;' 
there's  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  that  can  under- 
stand that  paper  when  they've  read  it ;  and  very  few 
even  of  those  who  can  take  it  in,  care  two  straws 
about  Quicksilver,  why  should  they?  but  they  all 
read  it,  because  its  a  cheap  way  of  getting  up  the 
necessary  amount  of  scientific  jargon,  to  hash  into 
small  talk.  I  never  look  at  that  man's  papers  myself; 
I  know  they're  safe,  though  I  can't  understand  a  word 
of  'em — but  they're  a  great  help  to  the  Magazine.  Then 
comes  our  friend,  the  '  Homeless  Heart;'  I  put  that 
in  as  a  drop  of  romantic  barley-sugar,  to  soften  the 
women's  throats  after  swallowing  the  science.  Next 
we  have  '  An  Historical  Parallel;'  famous  fellows  they 
are;  the  principal  dodge  in  writing  them,  is  to  take  an 
'  entirely  new  reading  of  the  character,'  as  the  actors 
say ;  in  the  present  article,  if  I  recollect  right,  they 
prove  Cceur-de-Lion  to  have  been  a  hypocritiod 
fanatic,  and  Cromwell  a  chivalric,  magnanimous 
enthusiast.  It's  safe  to  take,  depend  upon  it.  'L'lncom- 
prise'  tells  its  own  tale — it's  as  close  an  imitation  of 
Eugene  Sue,  and  Georges  Sand,  as  English  morality 
will  tolerate,  though  the  invention  of  Gutta  Percha, 
or  some  other  elastic  agent,  enables  even  that  stiff 
material,  now-a-days,   to  stretch  to  lengths  which 
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would  astonish  our  grandmothers.  Then  comes  the 
*  Plea  for  the  industrial  Classes,* — a  regular  savage 
poke  at  the  present  Poor  Law;  (we're  obliged  to 
do  a  little  bit  of  political  economy  as  well  as  our 
neighbours,  you  know) ;  it's  awfully  heavy,  but  it  will 
neutralize  any  ill  effects  *  L'Lioomprise '  may  have 
had  on  fathers  of  families  all  the  better.  Lastly, 
there's  my  own  little  thing,  *  Dog-cart  Drives.* 
Ahem ! — have  you  seen  that  ?  ** 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Frere;  "  I've  no  time  for  reading 
tra — ^I  mean,  noveb  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  believe  it's  liked;  I  hear  it's  a  good  deal  talked 
about,"  continued  Bracy,  with  an  air  of  timid  self- 
complacency.  **  Bell's  Life  spoke  very  handsomely  of 
it  last  week;  there  were  six  whole  lines  devoted  to  it,  I 
think ;  upon  my  word  I  should  like  you  to  read  it." 

At  this  moment,  Frere  suddenly  discovered  that 
he  had  remained  over  his  time,  and  should  be  too  late 
for  some  deeply  interesting  experiments  that  were  to 
come  off  that  morning  at,  what  his  companion  termed, 
his  science  shop ;  so  receiving  an  assurance  from  Bracy 
that  Rose's  sketch  should  be  inserted  in  the  Maga- 
zine, and  that  he  would  consider  what  would  be  her 
best  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  the  poetry,  the 
friends  shook  hands  and  parted,  Frere  promisiog  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  subject-matter  of 
"  Dog-cart  Drives,"  at  an  early  opportunity. 


SWEDBNBORQ  AND  ms  OPINIONS. 

The  name,  at  least,  of  this  prince  of  mystics  has 
been  hitely  revived  from  a  pretty  general  obscurity  in 
the  writings  of  the  distingiiished  American  essayist, 
Emerson.  Although  there  is  now  little  chance  of  his 
mission  being  commonly  accepted  as  supernatural,  the 
works  of  Swedenborg  are  still,  in  the  eyes  of  Catholic 
inquirers,  amine  of  important  and  most  curious  disquisi- 
tion. For  the  miscellaneous  reader's  sake,  who  may  not 
happen  to  have  given  them  particular  attention,  we 
may  here  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  character, 
and  opinions,  which  latter  are  yet  considered  apo- 
stolical by  a  section  of  religious  enthusiasts.  In  every 
age,  from  Pythagoras  down  to  Heinrich  Stilling, 
mystics  have  existed;  a  certain  similarity  of  view 
may  be  found  to  characterize  their  doctrines;  and 
although  modem  times  are  distmguished  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  veil  between  etoteric  and  exoteric,  by 
which  the  ancients  separated  the  "initiated"  from 
the  **  vulgar,"  it  is  curious  enough  to  mark  how, 
amidst  the  light  of  science,  our  oraculist  still  manages 
to  breathe,  and  substitutes  for  the  obscurity  without 
that  which  is  within.  The  present  age  contains, 
perhaps,  an  equal  number  of  those  hooded  birds  of 
MineiTa  with  any  former  one.  The  sight  of  light 
seems  to  terrify  them,  and  they  sail  away  disdainfidly 
to  remoter  night,  or  look  out  on  us  with  eyes  of 
sphinx-like  secrecy,  intimating  a  world  to  which  they 
alone  have  access.  In  fact,  the  more  science  advances, 
the  more  they  appear  to  rally  their  forces ;  knowledge 
itself  becomes  a  source  of  mystification :  the  mystic 


draws  his  black  circle  round  the  limits  of  dkeovoy, 
telling  us  that  the  encompassing  dad:  is  only  shown 
more  widely ;  instead  of  all  things  beyond  multiplyiDg 
the  reflection,  and  the  whole  bemg  better  understood 
with  the  past.    If  we  need  not  fear  the  sudden  djing- 
out  of  this  class  of  minds,  then  still  less  are  we  m 
danger  of  a  more  important  one— the  race  of  poets- 
disappearing  before  the  steps  of  science,  since  the 
more  clearly  and  in  the  more  numerous  relations  troth 
is  known,  the  more  capable  is  it  of  being  ^wow'wrf  by 
imagination.  The  direction  of  mysticism,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  opposed  to  that  of  scientific  definition  and 
statement.     It  delights  in  not  seeing  the  whole  of  a 
truth,  and  in  making  that  partiality  the  foundation  for 
a  thousand  paradoxes,  and  for  startling  announcements 
which  have  their  force  in  this  half  reasonableness. 
The  mystic  has  no  fancy  for  deduction,  or  showing 
you  the  universal  grounds  of  his  statement ;  nor  for 
system,  which  displays  the  rational  connexion  of  its 
consequences.    He  expects  belief,  as  towards  a  being 
inwardly  illuminated,  and  stands  betwixt  yon  and  the 
source  of  it.    The  only  distinction  is  between  the 
mystic  who,  in  his  supreme  self-oonfidenoe,  leaves 
others  at  liberty  to  receive  or  not ;  and  him  who,  with 
a  lurking  self-mistrust,  herds  with  kindred  ^[Hrits,  i 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  force  all  men  beside  | 
to  be  of  his  sect.    Equally  unreasonable  and  niyust, 
they  differ  in  the  bigotry  of  the  latter  being  sooned 
by  the  first,  who  keeps  solitary  and  august  to  his 
wilderness,  but  generally  imprints  a  more  real  impulse 
upon  succeeding  thought.    Such  individuals  have  been 
for  the  most  paxt  anJable  visionaries,  fit  for  a  time 
when  the  barbarous  conventions  of  society  were  inferior 
to  the  desert-bred  earnestness  of  one  communing  with 
nature.     In  these,  indeed,  their  character  is  proof  of 
a  certain  validity  at  bottom  of  their  soothsaymg,  a 
sort  of  real  ajfkUui  of  truth ;  only  it  is  cramped  up  and 
dropped  out  shred  by  shred,  through  a  want  of  balance 
in  the  faculties.    In  the  terms  of  modem  philosophy, 
understanding,  which  defines,  arranges,  and  renders 
truth  available,  is  in  them  unequal  to  reMon,  that  ap- 
prehends it;  so  as  to  occasion  a  perpetual  dispropor- 
tion betwixt  the  meaning  and  the  language  in  which 
it  is  conveyed.    '*  All  the  value,"  says  Emerson,  him- 
self, in  a  oertam  sense,  perhape»  the  most  thorough- 
going and  beautiful  of  mystics,  "  which  attaches  to 
Paracelsus,  Kepler,  Swedenborg^  ftc,  or  any  otiier 
who  introduces  questionable  facts  into  his  oosmogony, 
as  angels,  devils,  magic,  astrology,  palmistry,  mes- 
merism, and  so  on,  is  the  certificate  we  have  <^ 
departure  from  routine,  and  that  here  is  a  new  wit- 


"It  was  a  grand  sentence  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg," 
remarks  the  same  writer,  "  which  would  alone  indioa^ 
the  greatness  of  that  man's  perception, — *  It  is  no  {ooof 
of  a  man*s  understanding,  to  be  id)le  to  affirm  whatover 
he  pleases ;  but  to  be  able  to  discern  that  what  is  true 
is  true,  and  that  what  is  false  is  false ;  this  is  the 
mark  and  character  of  intelligenoe." 

Emanuel  Swedberg,  or  Swedenboig^  was  born  at 
Stockhohn,  in  Sweden,  on  the  29th  Januaiy.  16S8. 
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Bk  h&a,  Br.  Jasper  Swedberg,  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man,  md  chaplain  of  a  raiment  of  the  guard,  became 
iftemrds  BiiBhop  of  Skava,  in  West-Qothland.  The 
name  of  the  family  was  changed  to  Swedenborg,  when 
Emanuel  along  with  his  sisters,  in  1719,  was  elevated 
to  the  nmk  of  nobility,  an  honour  customarily  granted 
to  Ihe  fjBuniUes  of  bishops,  in  Sweden.  His  father  seems 
to  ha?e  been  a  man  highly  excellent,  respected  in  his 
ofBoe,  and  judicious  in  the  education  of  his  children ; 
while  his  piety  was  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  en- 
thnsiaaiD,  and  a  fondness  for  prophetical  interpretation. 
In  the  notes  to  one  of  Swedenborg*s  works  an  amusing 
anecdote  is  related  of  this  worthy  Swedish  doctor.  ^ 
the  bishop's  diocese  there  happened  an  extraordinary 
monster-birth,  that  of  a  female  child  with  a  fleshy 
appendage  to  the  head  resembling  an  expensive  head- 
dreaa  worn  by  the  Swedish  ladies,  called  a  fon^an^e. 
Dr.  Swedberg  published  a  poem  on  the  subject,  in 
vfaich  he  treated  the  occurrence  as  a  sign  of  divine 
displeasure  against  female  vanity  and  the  luxury  of 
the  age.  "And  certain  it  is,"  says  the  relator, "  that 
he  strock  a  death-blow  to  many  thousand  fontanget, 
ud  80  far  saved  many  fathers  and  husbands  from  ex- 
pose and  vexation." 

It  may  thus  be  conceived  that  Swedenborg  was 
mirtured  amidst  the  associations  of  a  simple  and 
senoQS  fiuth ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  connexion 
of  his  moth^s  fBuooily  with  the  Swedish  ''  Board  of 
Mines "  tended  to  give  him  the  scientiflo  inclination 
whidi  was  afterwards  so  strongly  developed.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  published  Latin  poems,  besides 
dissertations  which  procured  him  distinction  at  the 
Uaif  eisity  of  Upsal ;  also  essays  on  questions  in  ma- 
thematics and  physics.  Tor  four  successive  years  he 
stodied  in  Kngiand,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany ; 
and  he  seems  always  to  have  retuned  a  taste  for 
tnurd,  unusual  to  his  home-loving  countrymen,  who 
were,  however,  better  known  in  Europe  at  that  era 
than  now.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charics  XII.  "Assessor  Extraordinary  of 
the  Board  of  Mines,"  on  account  of  his  knowledge  in 
pedanics ;  and  the  king's  object  was  tlmt  he  should 
acoompany  the  celebrated  Folhammar,  the  "Archi- 
nedes  of  Swedrai,"  while  the  latter  was  constructing 
his  TBiious  mechanical  works.  During  the  siege  of 
FrederickshaU,  in  1718,  Swedenborg  contrived,  by 
machines  <^  his  own  invention,  to  transport  over 
TiQeys,  mountains,  and  phuns,  two  galleys,  five  boats, 
and  a  aloop,  about  fourteen  English  miles»  which 
enabled  the  king  to  convey  his  heavy  artillery  to  the 
vaQs  of  the  town.  Various  scientific  essays,  chemical 
operimentsy  and  a  journey  to  examine  the  mines  of 
Gamaay  as  well  as  other  remarkable  objects,  after 
this  ooeopied  his  energies  for  some  time.  His  chief 
liteiiiy  production  at  this  period  was  a  celebrated 
voik  on  "  Natural  Philosophy  and  Minerals ;"  and  to 
this  extensive  acquaintance  with  animal  and  organic 
natore,  thus  indefatigably  acquired  during  his  whole 
life,  is  doubtless  owing  that  peculiar  insight  into  the 
^OQoomy  of  creation,  as  well  as  that  ever-ready  subtle- 
ness of  iOnstratiQn  from  material  things,  which  if^ 


everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  his  theological  writings. 
His  whole  turn  of  thought  is  coloured  by  it.  The 
system  of  Swedenborg,  if  a  philosophical  system  he 
may  be  said  to  have,  is  one  of  idealized  materialism, 
strangely  subordinating  the  immediate  reality  of  ob- 
jects to  that  of  moral  truths,  yet  reflecting  on  them 
again  a  superior  actuality.  It  considers  the  former 
as  the  real  embodiment  of  the  latter,  and  entwines  all 
things  material  and  spiritual  in  a  close  chain  of  rela- 
tion, which  confounds  the  natural  with  the  super- 
natural; making  cause,  effect,  and  end  undistinguish- 
able,  without  perceptible  ground,  except  a  fancied 
revelation,  for  the  theological  hypothesis  on  which  all 
was  bmlt. 

From  the  appearance  of  organic  unity  presented  by 
nature,  Swedenborg  inferred  the  production  of  all 
things  from  a  material  centre ;  reminding  us  some- 
times of  the  philosophical  theory  of  the  Grerman, 
Schelling.  Yet  this  almost  amounts  in  him  frequently 
to  an  instinct  like  that  of  nature  itself,  seeming  to 
justify  for  the  moment  his  assertions  of  a  real  sym- 
bolical relation  between  the  outward  phenomena  of 
the  world  and  spiritual  existences.  With  Swedenborg, 
these  are  not  merely  figurative,  but  true  "  corre- 
spondences," intend^  by  the  Creator,  in  his  formation 
of  trees,  stones,  and  animals ;  and  he  accordingly 
finds  in  Scripture  also  a  consistent  use  of  these  objects, 
as  connected  with  a  higher  mystic  significance  of 
"the  Word." 

"  Swedenborg,"  says  Emerson,  "  of  all  men  in  the 
recent  ages,  stands  eminently  for  the  transhtor  of 
nature  into  thought.  I  do  not  know  the  man  in 
history  to  whom  things  stood  so  uniformly  for  words. 
Before  him  the  metamorphosis  continually  plays. 
Every  thing  on  which  his  eye  rests  obeys  the  impulse 
of  moral  nature.  The  figs  become  grapes  while  he 
eats  them.  When  some  of  his  angels  affirmed  a 
truth,  the  laurel  twig  which  they  held  blossomed  in 
their  hands."  "  There  was  this  perception  in  him, 
which  makes  the  poet  or  seer  an  object  of  awe  and 
terror — ^namely,  that  the  same  man,  or  society  of  men, 
may  wear  one  aspect  to  themselves  and  their  com- 
panions, and  a  different  aspect  to  higher  intelligences. 
Certain  priests,  whom  he  describes  as  conversing 
very  learnedly  together,  appeared  to  the  children, 
who  were  at  some  distance,  like  dead  horses ;  and 
many  the  like  misappearances."  "  We  have  all  seen 
changes  as  considerable  in  wheat  and  caterpillars. 
He  is  the  poet,  and  shall  draw  us  with  love  and  terror, 
who  sees»  through  the  flowing  vest,  the  flner  nature, 
and  can  declare  it." 

Thus,  the  one  mystic  interprets  the  other;  either 
of  them,  probably,  appearing  to  the  uninitiated  or 
unmystical  in  sundry  curious  forms.  As  for  Swe- 
denborg, however,  this  surprising  combination  of  the 
scientific  with  the  utterly  arbitrary  and  fantastic  was 
by  no  means  unusual  in  an  age  when  the  functions  of 
inductive  science  and  philosophical  speculation  were 
still  unassigned;  witness  Tydio  Brahe,  Kepler,  and 
others.  Hitherto,  nevertheless,  he  was  known  chiefly 
as  a  iavani;   the   University  of   Upsal,   and   its 
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Academy  of  Sciences,  now  acknoTdedgcd  the  merit  of 
their  illustrious  oouiltryman ;— he  became  a  member 
of  the  latter  in  1729,  ountinuing  throughout  hia  life 
to  attend  its  meetings,  and  contribute  the  results  of 
his  researches.  He  declined  a  professorship  of  the 
pure  mathematics  offered  him  bj  the  Consistory  of 
the  University.  The  learned  abroad  were  eager  to 
elect  him  tbeir  associate,  and  to  eorrcspoud  with  and 
consult  him.  The  untiring  energy  of  Swedenborg's 
mind,  his  passion  for  the  universal,  the  immensity  of 
Ills  erudition  in  almost  every  department,  are  exceed- 
ingly wonderful,  serving  to  mark  him  out,  along  with 
Leibnits  and  a  few  others,  from  intellects  more  de- 
terminate in  their  bent.  For  thirty-one  years  from 
his  appointment  to  the  Assessorship  of  Mines,  he 
continued  at  the  same  time  to  discharge  its  duties, 
to  visit  foreign  countries,  and  to  compose  many  works 
of  the  most  abstruse  character  on  scientific  subjects. 
Finding,  however,  that  his  private  studies  interfered 
with  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  retired  from  it, 
stipulating  only  for  a  pension  of  half  its  revenue,  and 
that  no  title  should  be  conferred  upon  him ;  although 
he  has  generally  been  since  denominated  Baron. 

But  a  little  before  this,  in  1743  or  1745,  is  to  be  dated 
that  peculiar  epoch  of  Swedenborg's  history,  which, 
in  all  probability,  was  rather  the  fuller  development 
of  an  original  element  in  his  character,  than  any 
sudden  change.  What  his  followers  designate  a 
*'  particular  illumination,"  we  may  imagine  to  have 
been  nothing  else  than  that  fundamental  enthusiasm 
whioli  hitherto  had  spent  itself  in  restless  scientific 
inquiry,  in  curious  researches, — at  first  contracted 
during  the  quiet  boyhood  passed  in  bis  father's  house, 
between  rude  natund  scenery  and  devout  instructions ; 
afterwards  fed  by  the  connexion  with  mining,  and 
with  those  engaged  in  an  ooeupation  whose  habits 
seem  to  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  Goethe, 
Novalis,  Bchelling,  and  others  of  the  great  German 
writers.  This  propensity  crept  upon  him  again,  un- 
modified, with  old  age  and  seclusion.  Even  the  phy- 
sical disquisitions  of  8wedenborg  seem  to  have  been 
characterized  by  a  strongly  hypothetical  and  con- 
structive sphit ;  their  very  titles  show  a  disposition 
to  penetrate  into  the  method  of  creation,  rather  than 
to  classify  simple  facts— to  reproduce,  as  it  were, 
nature  after  its  own  manner,  instead  of  the  reverse. 
He  was  **  animated,  from  the  tune  when  first  he  began 
to  think  for  himself,"  says  the  savani  who  pronounced 
his  ^loffg,  "  by  a  secret  fire*-an  ardent  wish  to  attain 
to  the  discovery  of  the  most  abstract  things ;  and  he 
thenceforward  thought  he  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
i  the  means."  What  more  natural  than  that,  as  in 
I  maturer  years  the  concerns  of  religion  and  of  man 
began  to  force  themselves  on  him  more  seriously,  he 
should  apply  the  same  method  to  theological  as  to 
secular  questions?  With  a  characteristic  disregard 
of  the  theories  of  others,  and  a  child-like  impatience 
of  that  very  mystery  which  was  in  all  quarters  per- 
ceptible to  him,  he  attempted  to  satisfy  liimself  with 
the  belief,  that  to  him  was  committed  the  power  of 
explaining  this,  till  he  actually  did  convince  himself 


of  it.  This  boundary  passed,  there  is  no  chock  to 
the  lengths  an  enthusiast  will  go ;  it  is  only  a  few 
who,  like  Milton,  Swedenborg,  or  Dante,  have  the 
breadth  of  reason  and  the  imaginative  wing  to  sustam 
themselves  in  an  atmosphere  so  rare  and  so  inane. 
To  these  tendencies  great  force  appears,  in  this 
instwce,  to  have  been  added,  by  an  exceedingly  ^x>- 
found,  sincere,  and  pure  bnging  after  that  higher 
devebpment  of  Christianity  which  the  worid^vas  to 
expect,  together  with  a  realization  of  it  vivid  enough 
in  some  measure  to  anticipate  its  nature.  The  expreaa 
doctrines  announced  by  Swedenborg  are  neither  more 
unintelligible,  more  extraordinary,  nor  more  difficult 
to  be  received,  than  those  of  many  who  have  given 
names  to  larger  sects ;  it  is  the  authority  referred  to, 
the  method  employed,  and  the  strange  figuratire  or 
symbolical  clothing  supplied  by  his  previous  associa- 
tions, but  with  the  utmoet  seriousness  put  forward  ae 
part  of  the  subject-matter.  We  discard  the  idea  of 
his  either  meaning  to  fahdfy  or  to  poetise  in  this; 
indeed,  the  times  in  which  Swedenborg  lived  would, 
no  doubt,  cause  in  hii  strongly  energetic  character  m 
secret  reaction  against  their  sciolism  and  incredolity ; 
whDe  it  was  then,  if  ever,  that  the  apparent  inadequacy 
of  existing  religious  data  for  social  elevation  seemed 
to  demand  a  new  prophet. 

Yrom  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  Swedenborg 
almost  exclusively  applied  his  pen,  during  the  remain- 
ing twenty-nine  years  of  his  life,  to  spiritual  subjects. 
He  himself  dates  his  introduction  to  invisible  mysterieo 
from  1743,  when,  at  London,  he  was  enlightened  to 
behold  heaven,  hell,  and  the  intermediate  or  transitioB 
state.  This  illusi(m  was  so  confirmed,  increased,  and 
inwoven  with  his  daily  experienee,  that  at  varioas 
times,  while  at  home  and  travelling,  he  acted  as  one  in 
palpable  communion  with  supernatural  beings,  saw 
and  conversed  with  deceased  friends  or  acquaintance, 
as  well  as  with  many  famous  characters  of  antiquity. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  a  trance,  his  lips  moved,  his 
features  were  at  one  time  marked  with  pam,  at  another 
with  rapture,  according  as  the  scene  of  his  vision  was  in- 
fernal or  celestial.  Long  dialogues  with  angels,  spirite, 
and  other  denizens  of  heaven  or  hades,  are  reoorded 
in  his  numerous  books,  along  with  particuUu'  descrip- 
tions of  how  matters  are  there  transacted,  though 
perhaps  sometimes  meant  for  the  extension  into  human 
speech  of  what  he  believed  to  have  been  thus  revealed 
to  him  through  hieroglyphics.  Many  individuals — 
chiefly,  as  in  the  present  day,  belonging  to  the  higher 
or  middle  ranks — testified  to  their  confidence  by 
becoming  his  disciples :  amongst  other  marvellous 
proofs  of  his  inspiration,  with  respect  to  actual  events, 
he  is  said  to  have  given  information  at  Gottcnburg  of 
a  great  fire  in  Stockholm,  the  very  hour  of  its  occur- 
rence. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Swedenborg 
was  now  the  subject  of  a  partial  insanity,  or  reh'gious 
monomania,  while  on  all  other  points  apparently 
sound — a  phenomenon  by  no  means  infrequent  in  such 
cases,  where  the  mind  is  strongly  biassed  in  a  sin^e 
direction,  and  with  the  subtilty  of  madness  contrives 
to  preserve  a  real  balance  when  apart  from  its  leadinj^ 
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vim.  lluaeftnogemeBtofl^pni^icalimdarstftndlQg 
torn  ideal  nMon  if  probably  more  hopeless  than  utter 
humj,  dependent  on  physical  causes;  Shakspeare 
his  mpreiffiited  it  in  Hamlet,  as  distinguished  &om 
Ophelia;  while  Cer?ante8,  in  his  cliaraoter  of  Don 
(^lixotte,  profoundly  indicates  its  difference  from  the 
vofld-wise  folly  of  his  companion,  8ancho.  At 
bottom  of  all  this  extravagance  of  8wedenborg's 
tkere  lay  a  lofty  wisdom,  whieh  was  only  insane  in  the 
choice  of  a  yehicle  for  itself,  while  it  prompted  him 
to  attempt  reforming  the  workl  by  means  of  a 
mjstieal  community  and  the  "  New  Jerusalem/'  In 
how  fitf  ho  may  haTc  thus  anticipated  the  pious  ghost- 
starifis  of  Jqhn  Wesley,*  the  metaphysical  supema- 
tnrsiism  of  Stilling,  or  Dr.  Justinus  Kemer's  mag- 
netie  ipeetrareiaft,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  un- 
quastiosable  superi(Mity  of  memtiug  in  Swedenborg's 
weriBS  to  their  "  facts,"  To  the  allegation  in  this 
ooontiy  of  his  having  had  a  delirious  fever,  from 
whose  ditfAjA  he  never  thoroughly  recovered,  is  opposed 
bj  his  biogr^>hers  the  statement  of  his  uninterrupted 
good  health. 

Bwedanborg  had  an  ex{Hros8  hatred  of  all  dissimula' 
tioa,  as  is  remarked  in  tlm  oration  to  his  memory  by  a 
feUow  academician  i^  Stockholm,  M.  Saudel.  He  was 
t  naoera  friend  of  mankind,  and  looked  for  this 
qaality  in  others  as  the  sure  proof  of  many  virtues 
beside.  In  soeiety  he  was  dieerful  and  agreeable,  and 
bj  way  of  relaxation  frequented  the  company  of  all 
iatelligent  men,  avoiding  the  least  appearance  of 
eoasatiictty.  Anything  like  wit  at  the  expense  of 
serious  things  ho  checked  with  dignified  severity. 
He  was  in  person  stately,  taU,  with  an  air  at  first 
unawhat  reserved;  he  wore  a  beard,  dressing  in 
OQoCDrmity  with  his  position  and  easy  circumstances. 
Although  he  evinces  in  his  book  "  On  the  Conjugal 
Ufc**  an  elevated  conoeption  of  that  state,  and 
"estesmed  the  aociefy  of  a  fine  and  well-informed 
wo«ai  aa  the  most  agreeable  of  pleasures,"  Sweden- 
boil  was  never  married,  his  chief  reason  being,  the 
Bseeasi^  of  solitary  quiet  to  the  pursuit  of  his  profound 
rtodies.  To  the  last  he  was  unaltered  in  the  belief  of 
his  own  eommission  and  the  reality  of  his  visions ;  he 
was  venerated  by  both  followers  and  sceptics,  for  his 
laanang,  sagacity,  and  uprightness;  and  although 
obnasiouB  to  the  clergy,  was  favoured  by  several 

;  biihopa,  while  he  was  protected  by  the  king, 
Adolphos  Frederic.  His  death  occurred  in  London, 
from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
His  disdi^  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
^•rid,  principally  amongst  the  middle  and  upper 
ttasa,  and  not  distinguished  externally  from  others. 

I  ih^havc  exerted  themselves  for  such  philanthropic 
objects  aa  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade. 

;  A  loeiety  in  London,  instituted  in  1810,  have  trans- 
lated most  of  his  works,  and  all  those  of  a  theological 
■"tare,  from  the  original  Latin  into  English.    The 

,  priaapal  of  these  are  entitled  •*  Universal  Theology," 
"The  F6ur  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church," 

(1)  S««  •*  Jonnud  of  tbc  R«y.  John  We«Jey.". 


"  The  Delights  of  Wisdom  concerning  Conjugal  Love," 
with  large  commentaries  on  Scripture,  of  which 
Swedenborg  only  receives  a  part  as  intpired. 

On  the  religious  doctrines  of  this  extraordinary  man 
we  have  neither  space  nor  occasion  to  enlarge  here. 
Swedenborg  announces  them,  and  all  connected  with 
them,  in  a  tone  of  the  calmest  authority,  more  than 
apostolic.  Tliere  are  intermixed  with  his  revelations 
•innumerable  examples  of  remarkable  insight  into 
every  important  subject  touched  upon;  he  pierces 
with  an  easy  glance  through  the  dogmatic,  controver- 
sial, and  sceptical  formulas  of  liis  time,  apd  possibly 
many  an  orthodox  creed  of  the  present  might  derive 
something  with  advantage  from  his  spirit.  He  in- 
culcates the  purest  and  noblest  morality,  often  in  the 
clearest  manner;  and  with  respect  to  a  theological 
dogma,  looks  always  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
question.  The  tidings  brought  by  him  from  the 
seventh  heaven  or  lowest  shades  are  characterized 
neither  by  vague  ecstasies  nor  by  terrors  such  as  the 
moral  nature  of  man  does  not  respond  to,  as  in  the 
vision  of  Dante ;  they  are  rather  the  projection  of 
rational  conclusions  upon  a  superterrestrial  sphere, 
while  they  are  far  distant  from  the  personalities  and 
materialisms  of  the  Italian  poet.  His  heaven  b 
that  of  progress  rather  than  of  delight,  his  hell  de- 
gradation more  than  agony ;  the  foulness  of  evil  and 
the  beauty  of  virtue  are  always  in  his  view.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  consistency  of  enthusiasm  in 
him,  and  the  utter  unconsciousness  of  doubt  with 
which  he  enunciates  propositions  rather  to  be  ques- 
tioned on  account  of  their  manner  and  their  authority 
than  for  their  substance.  He  affirms  that  there  is  an 
understanding  of  divine  truths,  of  which  the  church 
had  hitherto  been  ignorant,  but  which  he  was  com- 
missioned to  make  known ;  so  that  it  is  rather  as  an 
int-erpreter  than  as  a  new  prophet  that  he  conceives 
himself  inspired.  The  "Four  leading  Doctrines" 
concern  the  following  points,— tha  Lord,  or  Christ, 
who  is  God,  having  in  himself  a  divine  Trinity,  not  of 
persons  but  of  nature,  as,  according  to  Swedenborg, 
there  exists  in  man, — the  Word,  or  Revelation, — 
Faith,  with  its  correlative  or  consequent  of  Charity, — 
and  the  "New  Jerusalem,"  or  Church  predicted  in 
the  Apocalypse,  which  therefore  is  the  great  text- 
book of  Sweidenborg  and  his  followers.  He  seems  to 
consider  knowledge  of  a  future  state  as  of  immense 
moment  to  present  actions,  and  that  the  silence  of 
Scripture  on  the  subject  now  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented ;  he  teaches  that  the  Last  Judgment  is  past, 
and  that  the  only  resurrection,  that  of  a  spiritual  body 
like  the  material,  takes  pkce  on  the  third  day  after 
death.  A  man's  future  condition  takes  its  outward 
shape,  as  it  were,  according  to  his  inward  character, 
heaven  becoming  more  heavenly  as  he  himself  "  in- 
creases from  the  Lord."  In  the  invisible  world  there 
exist  "correspondences"  to  things  in  the  visible, 
but  in  a  manner  more  individually  adapted  to  parti- 
cular persons.  There  is  much  of  solemnity  and  of 
a  dream-like  fulness  of  meaning  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  meetings  of  angels  in  their  celestial  society,  with 
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tbe  aspects  and  "circumstances  of  departed  human 
beings.  And  taken  altogether,  with  his  life,  charac- 
ter, works,  and  era,  we  Hiay  regard  Swedenborg  as  on 
the  whole  the  most  singular  and  mark-worthy  of  the 
numerous  tribe  of  mystics  or  visionaries,  who  have 
shown  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  gradual  enlighten- 
ment of  knowledge,  by  letting  in  upon  us  a  glimpse 
of  what  they  know  no  more  about  than  we.  "  They 
:ire  of  use,"  as  Emerson  says,  "for  breaking  the 
routine." 


THE  KING  OP  BOHEMIA.' 

"  Lkjid  on  t  lead  on  !  mine  eyes  are  dim, 

I  cannot  see  the  lances  gleam ;    • 
But  I  can  hoar  the  battlo-hymn. 

The  tramp  of  horse,  the  war-fife's  scream. 
I  yet  can  face  the  arrowy  hail, 

I  yet  can  wave  my  sword  on  high. 
And  breathe  the  battle's  stormy  ^e. 

And  shout  the  shout  of  victory  ! " 
Tw^o  horsemen  bold  were  at  his  side. 

They  grasp'd  the  Monarch's  bridle-rein  ; 
They  raised  Bohemia's  war^jry  wide. 

And  gallop'd  o'er  the  thundering  plain. 

The  tide  had  tum'd ;  the  die  was  cast^ 

An  Host  before  a  handful  fled ; 
Again  Bohemia's  monarch  pass'd — 

His  ostrich  plume  was  dashed  with  red. 
"  Lead  on !  lead  on  1  mine  eyes  are  dim, 

I  cannot  see  my  country's  shame ; 
I  cannot  see  the  invader  grim 

Mow  down  our  ranks  lUce  wasting  flame  ; 
But  I  can  hear  the  coward  strife. 

The  flight,  the  chase,  the  panUng  breath ; 
Oh  1 1  have  lived  a  warrior^s  life, 

I  will  not  die  a  coward's  death  !  ** 

They  tied  his  bridle-rein  to  theirs, 
They  rush'd  amid  the  battle's  flood. 

And  Crec/s  field  of  shame  and  tears 
Was  hallow'd  with  a  hero's  blood  1 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  BRITISH  DRUIDISM. 

BY  TUB  AUTHOR  OP  "  PEOVESBIAL  PHILOSOPHY." 

Dbtttdism  is  a  topic  of  surpassing  interest  to 
Britons ;  and  the  many  who  may  question  this  princi- 
pium,  or  may  suppose  it  only  applicable  to  vulgar 
dubs  or  Welsh  concerts,  vrill  thank  us  for  illumining 
their  dimness  as  to  the  main  day-spring  of  such 
promised  interest.  It  is,  then,  not  too  much  to  aver, 
(and  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion  shall  immediately 
appear,) — that  the  purest  patriarchal  religion  had  many 
things  in  common  with  early  Druidism.  Oaks  standing 
in  consecrated  places,  pilkurs  and  circles  and  altars  of 
unhewn  stone,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  that  book, 
containing  the  earliest  records  of  mankind,  which  is 
emphatically  called  the  book,  Grace  the  Bible.    It  is 


(1)  This  king,  blind  ttam  age,  was  led  between  two  knighU  to  the 
battle  of  Crecy :  and,  when  the  day  was  completely  decided  against 
the  French,  rushed  as  described  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
with  his  two  conductors,  where  all  three  together  perished.  His 
plume  of  three  Ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto,  **Ich  Dien," 
was  adopted  on  this  occasion  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and 
has  since  belonged  to  the  succeeding  Princes  of  Wales.— Russell's 
"  Modem  Europe." 


far  frrm  our  wish,  to  shock  early  feelings  after  the 
fashion  of  Dr.  Milman,  who  speaks  of  father  Abraham 
as  "the  old  Emir;"  for  this  cause,  we  should  be 
sorry  to  be  misunderstood  as  if  it  were  attempted  to 
attach  the  name  of  Druid  either  to  that  venerable 
saint,  or  to  Jacob,  or  to  Joshua,  or  to  Samuel:  it 
would  be  an  inference  equally  false  as  to  call  the  first 
disciples,  papists :  corruption,  error,  idolatries,  igno- 
rance, contribute  quite  enough  to  prove  the  classes 
different ;  while  many  remainder  things  in  oommon 
imply  an  original  unity.  The  sacred  names  mentioned 
above  were  all  prophetic  seers,  ctibtii,  deruum: 
they  each  and  all  reared  their  rock^  pillars  of  witness, 
their  holy  stones  n^^  O^,  ieremloaek,  cromlech: 
vicarious  sacrifice,  the  oneness  of  the  Deity,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  are  doctrines  common  alike  to 
the  Patriarchs  and  to  Uie  Dmids :  they  '^  worshipped 
not  ia  temples  made  with  hands,"  but  would  meditate 
with  Isaac  in  the  field  at  eventide,  and  make  their 
offerings  upon  the  high  places.  Gilgal,  ^,  ''the 
drde^cle,"  the  concentric  rings  of  large  stones 
taken  out  of  the  rocky  bed  of  Jordan,  is  an  example 
fulfilling  aU  the  requisites  of  such  still  existing 
druidical  circles  as  we  have  seen  m  Cornwall,  Wales, 
Invemesshire,  the  Channel  Islands,  Wilts,  Kilkenny, 
and  other  primeval  localities ;  just  such  a  douUe 
circle  as  the  Gilgal,  we  remember  a  little  oat  of  the 
road-side  between  Aberfddie  and  Kenmore. 

When  Jacob  hides  the  teraphim,  the  idols  of  his 
wife,  he  selects  as  a  sacred  pbice,  ''under  the  oak 
by  Shechem."  Deborah,  Rebecca's  foster-mother, 
was  buried  with  pious  carefulness  "beneath  the 
stones  of  Bethel  under  an  oak,  and  the  name  of  it  was 
called,  The  oak  of  weeping."  So  also  Saul  and  his 
sons  were  interred  "under  the  oak  in  Jabesh:" 
Gideon's  angel  "  came  and  sat  under  an  oak  which 
was  in  Ophrah ;"  the  erring  "  man  of  God  "  rests 
under  an  oak;  as  if  these  were  in  the  nature  of 
consecrated  trees — religious  stations.  In  Joshua  xxiv« 
26.  we  read  that  the  great  successor  of  Moses  "  took 
a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak,  which 
was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord ;"  and  this  selection 
of  oaks  and  setting  up  of  monolithic  pillars  might  be 
illustrated  by  numerous  other  examples.  In  later 
times,  when  idolatry  had  succeeded  to  the  purer 
worship  implied  in  the  primitive  natural  religion,  we 
find  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  Hosea  expostulating  with 
their  fallen  race  for  "  worshipping  idols  under  every 
thick  oak,"  and  for  inflaming  themselves  with  the 
rites  of  heathenish  impurity  "among  the  oaks."  It 
is  manifest,  that  the  oak  was  a  saored  or  a  super- 
stitious tree ;  one  selected  for  the  shading  of  religions 
places :  and  this  is  so  principal  a  feature  in  Druidism, 
that  some  etymologists  attribute  their  adoption  Kd 
the  name  to  their  reverence  for  the  dpvr,  dnti,  or 
rather  dnct,  the  oak. 

Once  more ;  we  read  of  cairns  and  camedds  raised 
in  patriarchal  times :  the  word  "  cairn"  is  a  Hebrew 
one  TO  keren,  "  horn"  or  "  hill."  We  read  in  Isaiah  vL 
of  "  the  very  fruitful  hill,"  pij.  In  Genesis  xxxL  45, 
&c.,  "Jacob  took  a  stone  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar; 
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I  and  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren.  Gather  stones ;  and 
di^took  stones,  and  made  an  heap :  and  they  did  eat 
Hiae  upon  the  heap.  And  Laban  called  it,  The  heap  of 
witness."  So  likewise  over  Achan,  after  "  all  Israel 
had  stoned  him  with  stones,  they  raised  a  great  heap 
of  stones  over  him  unto  this  daj."  It  is  possible,  bj 
the  way,  that  the  execution  by  stoning  might  have 
had  some  reference  to  the  sepulchral  and  other  tumuli 
unally  reared  to  commemorate  great  men  or  remark- 
able events. 

Again;  oyer  the  King  of  Ai  "  they  raised  a  great 
hei^  of  stones  that  remaineth  unto  this  day."  That 
remaineth!  we  ha?e  seen  many  such  perpetual 
memonals  which  haye  outlived  the  name  and  fame  of 
their  subjacent  heroes ;  as, — ^who  knoweth  anything 
of  the  once  great  potentate  that  lies  beneath  his  pyra- 
undal  heap  of  white  stones  on  the  Slieye  Bloom 
noontain  f  That  remaineth  I  What  indestructibility 
pervades  a  pile  like  this,  for  ages  solemn  and  honoured 
in  its  preservation,  and  theres^ter  to  the  end  of  time 
uuDiured  by  decay,  and  changeless  as  the  everlasting 
hills !  We  at  least  desire  not  to  hint  a  doubt,  but 
that  the  "very  great  heap  of  stones  laid  over 
Absalom,"  and  "  the  pillar  in  the  king's  dale  which 
Absalom  erected  for  himself  to  keep  Im  name  in  re- 
membrance, because  he  had  no  son,"  are  now  existing 
as  at  firsts  and  remain,  a  stony  conical  hill  beside  a 
gnnite  peak,  in  some  secret  valley  of  Judsea ;  there, 
whether  or  not  now  bearing  traditional  witness  to  the 
earthly  perpetuity  of  Absalom's  high  name,  they  stand 
lea^  1^  least,  and  able,  to  remind  some  casual 
tnTcIler  from  Eedruth,  or  Wiltshire,  of  the  native 
ancient  works  he  counts  DruidicaL 

let  nuve;  Moses  is  commanded  to  raise  "  an  altar 
of  earth  and  unhewn  stones :"  we  may  conceive  it 
not  unlike  such,  a  cromlech  as  may  still  be  found  in 
Goenney,  or  at  Kilmogue.  Josephus  (Ant.  lib.  i.  c.  2.) 
mentions  "  a  pillar  of  stone,  erected  by  the  antedi- 
hiviaa  posterity  of  Seth,  extant  in  his  time  in  the  land 
of  Seinth  or  Syrias :"  just  such  a  granite  witness  as 
may  now  be  seen  upon  lona,  the  Inis  Drw,  or  Druid's 
Isle ;  and  the  like  other  upright  blocks  we  have  visited 
both  at  Inverary  Castle,  and  near  Penzance.  Maun- 
drell  asserts  that  the  "  furnace"  in  which  fhe  three 
childreQ,  Ananias,  Azarias  and  Misael,  were  miracu- 
loasly  ddivered  &om  the  burning,  was  an  open  court 
of  stones,  (even  such  an  one  might  have  crowned  the 
rody  hill  above  St.  Helier's  in  Jersey,  or  have  stood 
on  the  slope  near  Harlech,)  and  that  this  place  of 
fiery  trial  was  not  according  to  the  usual  notion  of  a 
kihi:  mdeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  could  have  seen  them  walking  in  the 
midst  of  that  fierce  ordeal  unscathed,  or  how  the  fire 
could  have  flamed  aside  and  consumed  the  execu- 
tioneis,  had  the  furnace  been  a  close  one :  we  believe 
it  to  have  been  some  such  an  open  fire-altar  as  we 
oorsdves  have  in  past  years  of  highland  pedestrianism 
tonied  aside  to  see  near  Taymouth  Castle.  It  is  easy 
fo  perceive  how  all  these  instances  bear  upon  our 
point. 

Moreover,  Pliny    speaks  of  a   rocking-stone   at 


Harpasa  in  Asia ;  and  Ptolemy  of  one  by  the  sea-side, 
which  vibrated  to  the  touch  of  an  *'  asphodel :"  he 
gives  this  stone  the  remarkable  and  barbaric  epithet 
"gygonian;"  evidently  the  Celtic  yfw«^oy,  rocking. 
Dodona  had  its  sacred  oaks  with  priests  hidden  in 
the  dpt^r, — Celtic^,  dncs.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
lona  means  a  dove,  in  Celtic :  and  the  freXe/at  or 
"  doves"  were  priestesses  of  Dodona.  Now,  lona  was 
at  one  time  the  head  quarters  of  Druidism,  after  the 
more  idolatrous  Saxon  had  persecuted  it  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  land  in  Cornwall,  and  other  desolate 
and  rocky  places ;  to  Anglesea  also,  and  to  Icobkil. 
We  see  then  a  plain  sympathy  between  Dodona  and 
lona ;  of  some  importance  to  our  point,  as  connecting 
our  own  now  so  glorious,  but  once  on  a  time  the  poor 
despised  ancient  Britain,  with  the  early  Greeks,  lords 
of  the  earth.  On  the  coast  of  Morocco,  overlooking 
the  broad  Atlantic,  are  some  mighty  druidical  remains 
worthy  of  Mount  Atlas  on  whose  shoulder  they  are 
resting :  similar  monuments  are  said  to  occur  even  in 
China.  ApoUonius  Bhodius  mentions  that  a  rocking- 
stone  existed  in  his  day  on  the  shores  of  Tenos, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  there  by  the  Argonauts; 
and  King,  in  his  Munimenta  Antiqua,  (vol.  i.  p.  226.) 
says  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  *'  the  cromlech  was  in- 
troduced in  the  earliest  ages,  among  the  detestable 
superstitions  of  theTyrians  and  Sidonians."  Perhaps, 
when  the  Israelites  made  their  children  pass  through 
Moloch's  fire,  it  was  a  rite  similar  to  the  Druidic  ord^ 
by  fire :  and  perhaps  the  "  stone  upon  which  a  man 
might  be  broken,"  or  which  falling  on  him  should 
"  grind  him  to  powder,"  may,  besides  the  common  in- 
terpretations, be  allusive  to  some  Idumsean  rites  and 
practices  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  we  call  Druidical. 
To  this  mass  of  suggestions — for  they  are  thrown  out 
more  in  the  nature  of  analogies  than  arguments, — 
we  might  add  another  discursive  series  of  examples 
deduced  from  almost  every  country,  which  can  show 
those  rude  temples  of  unhewn  stones,  coming  under 
the  general  phrase  ov  x^tpoiroirjra,  "  not  made  with 
hands :"  a  fine  emblematical  fancy,  as  if  the  Deity 
were  looked  up  to  as  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
adornment,  supplying  every  external  appliance  to  his 
own  service,  unpolluted  by  mortal  aid  or  arm. 

We  need  now  scarcely  bring  to  bear  the  focus  of 
light  which  such  scriptural  and  historic  instances  as 
we  have  noted  shed  upon  our  many  native  cairns, 
cromlechs,  obelisks,  and  circles.  The  reader,  per- 
haps to  his  own  surprise,  will  have  some  little 
while  surveyed  with  a  different  eye  the  granite  ribs  of 
Druidism :  and  instead  of  judging  them,  as  it  were,  the 
fossil  remnants  of  some  extinct  destroying  monster,  he 
may  see  some  reason  to  regard  them  more  indulgently 
as  the  deep- wrought  tracks  in  stone  of  the  first  strong 
faith  of  our  race.  Even  granting  that,  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  long  years,  human  sacrifices  stained  those 
granite  altars,  might  even  these  not  have  had  some 
traditionary  reference  to  the  great  vicarious  Sub- 
stitute ?  Was  the  mistletoe,  that  strange  inexplicable 
growth,  grafted  as  by  a  heavenly  hand  upon  the 
unchanging  oak  of  cw^hly    immortality,  in  no  way 
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allasire  to  "the  Branch,"  the  cut  tidg  that  sweet- 
ened MarahF  Is  there  not  a  moral  grandeur  to 
which  the  most  decorated  fanes  have  nerer  reached, 
I  a  sublimity  of  conception  unparalleled,  in  the  rude 
masses  of  Ston^enge,  and,  when  perfect,  in  the 
raster  precincts  of  Abuty  P  Is  it  a  vain  fancy  to 
suppose,  that  the  huge  dynamical  skiU  and  power 
inferred  of  necessity  by  such  pilings  of  Ossa  on 
Olympus  as  cromlechs  ftnd  rocking- stones  imply, 
might  have  been  immediately  derived  from  those 
architectural  giants  in  the  olden  world,  the  fabled 
Titans  and  Cyclops,  who  reared  the  walls  of  Corinth, 
set  up  strange  monoliths  in  Edom,  shaped  the  rocks 
of  Elephanta,  and  piled  the  pyramids  and  Babel? 
Verily,  a  British  cromlech  is  a  structure  of  deep 
interest,  when  thus  regarded  as  a  link  that  connects 
us  with  the  best  and  boldest  of  antiquity.  Let  farmers 
at  Drewsteignton  and  engineers  in  Guernsey  beware 
how  they  hazard  the  sacrilege  of  blowing  them  up, 
(a  barbarous  threat  like  this  was  once  uttered  in  our 
ears); — let  contractors  for  London  granite  tremble  ere 
they  touch  such  patriarchal  holy-stones,  and  let  lieu- 
tenants in  the  navy  (we  decline  to  give  the  wretch  the 
notoriety  he  aimed  at)  pause  one  sober  minute  before 
they  set  a  boat's  crew  to  lever  down  a  rocking-stone. 
Druidical  remains  will  be  found  naturally  to  class 
themselves  into  seven  distinctions ;  and  we  trust  that 
some  additional  analogies  and  coincidences  on  a  road 
so  little  trodden,  will  serve  to  excuse  a  step  at  two 
retraced.  It  is  likely,  then,  as  a  general  observatioil, 
that  all  the  seven  classes  have  a  sepulchfal,  or  at  least 
a  commemorative  origin :  they  may  have  been  erected 
in  consequence  of  the  exploits,  or  over  the  dead  bodies, 
of  saints,  chiefs  and  heroes,  smaller  or  greater  in 
dimensions  according  to  merit ;  and,  like  the  tombs  of 
marabouts  in  Algeria  and  of  fakirs  in  Hindostan, 
the  holy  monument  may  have  in  time  become  a  place 
and  station  for  religious  worship.  This  was  the  case 
at  Bethel,  or  Luz,  an  instance  of  the  first  among  the 
seven  Druidical  classes,  the  single  upright  shaft  or 
pillar ;  Jacob's  Stone  became  a  hallowed  burial  place, 
and  afterwards  a  college  of  priests  lodged  there :  the 
like  of  the  Eben-ezer  of  Samuel,  his  stone  of  help. 
Tliis  upright-shaft  class  reached  its  highest  phase  of 
excellence  in  the  carved  obelisks  of  Egypt :  that  from 
Luxor,  now  in  Paris,  is  a  familiar  instance  of  the 
newer  apotheosis ;  while  many  a  perpendicular  log  of 
granite  against  which  cattle  rub  themselves  in  the 
meagre  fields  of  Cornwall,  is  an  example  of  the  'old 
mortality.' 

The  second  class  is  thd  Cromlech,  or  stone  altar, 
often  of  a  vast  size ;  at  Kilmogue  in  Ireland  is  one, 
locally  called  Lachan  Schall,  the  upper  slab  whereof  is 
forty -five  feet  in  circumference  :  at  Plas-Newydd,  in 
Anglesea,  the  stones  are  less  in  size,  but  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  whole  structure  are  gigantic :  and  not  to 
be  too  tedious  in  examples,  cromlechs  occur  generally 
wherever  granite  rocks  and  boulders  are  frequent ;  as 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  Cornwall,  Dartmoor,  &c. ; 
near  Exeter,  for  instance,  there  is  a  tidy  little  one, 
which  is  fifteen  feet  long,  nine  high,  and  ten  broad. 


The  cromlech  appears  to  be  the  first  rude  notioil  of 
what  was  improved  afterwards  into  all  tfch*.  mi 
Argive  doorway  is  a  cromlech,  built  into  a  Titanic 
wall ;  and  magnificent  %ypt  has  carried  out  the  idea 
to  a  gorgeous  immensifrjr  in  its  peculiarfy-shaped 
tetnples,  with  their  leaning  sides  ftnd  flat  ceilings. 
Thel  form  of  the  Gothic  II  is  illustfative  of  this  Ma- 
logy ;  and  aa  the  letter  A  is  the  same,  ot  nearly  so,  m 
most  languages,  (the  early  Hebrew  »<,  at^k,  ia  not » 
exception,)  it  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  rtone  altar 
(such  as  Abel  might  have  sacrificed  upon)  was,  upon 
principles  of  piety,  chosen  as  the  form  of  the  first 
letter.  _ 

The  third  Druidical  class  is  the  cirenlfc/  wr«ge* 
ment  of  stones  and  trees :  the  latter  have  ile*ly  rfl 
of  necessity  perished  from  lapse  of  time — (and  yet  w* 
can  point  out,  on  Merroe  downs  in  Surrey,  two  distinct 
concentric  groves  of  venerable  yews,  ft  thousand  years 
old,  with  temnants  of  Uke  avenues,  possiWyDniWioftI)- 
but,  for  the  less  perishable  rocky  matter,  Wbeirtf  the 
road-survey ot  has  not  hammered  them  Up  fof  Wgh* 
ways,  nor  the  Cortiish  farmer  built  them  into  bis 
Cyclopic  sbeepfold,  the  circles  of  stone  «till  frec|uently 
remain  in  situ,  mocking  time  and  its  modendties. 
We  find  traces  of  these  circular  sites  in  I^ypt  t  btit  as 
they  were  a  people  of  parallels  tod  aUgles  rather  than 
of  curves,  more  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  avenue 
than  upon  the  circular  arrangement:  thai  (A  the 
Sphinxes  at  Kamac  ii  but  a  glorified  form  of  thi  ktog 
lane  of  rude  stones  at  Abury. 

Fourthly  in  class  ccttne  the  KistvttCns,  at  tU*e 
tombs,  sometimes  built  with  thick  slabs,  like  small 
cromlechs ;  several  of  which  occur  in  Gawuscy,  md 
one  we  recollect  was,  yeats  ago,  used  as  a  pig-^y'- 
but  such  desecrations  ftre  happily  impotiaib^  *>#, 
under  the  indefatigable  care  of  Mr.  Lukis.  Occasion- 
aDy,  these  tombs  are  otily  cavernous  ind^JfrtMiotiB, 
roofed  over,  or  doored-in  sideways  with  a  great  stone : 
perhaps  the  cave  at  Macpelah,  and  even  a  more  fa- 
miliar and  holier  instance,  may  be  allowed  to  ceonect 
our  British  stone  sepulchres  with  those  of  sacred 
history.  Here  too,  carrying  out  our  anakjgies,  tbc 
formally  picturesque  mind  of  Egypt,  aild  its  AiW 
Etruria,  gives  us  the  idea  at  its  lenith  in  the  caned 
sarcophagus. 

Fifth  in  order  comes  the  Oaun,  often  tcftred  orer 
a  kistvaen ;  according  to  an  archaeological  poem  now 
before  us,  entitled  *'  The  complamt  of  an  M  Briton ;  '* 
which  commences, — 

••  T^wo  thousand  yrtira  agone, 

They  roar'd  my  battle  grave ; 
And  each  a  tear,  and  each  a  stone,* 

My  mourning  warriors  gave." 

"  My  liegemen  wail'd  me  long, 

And  treasured  up  my  bones  ; 
And  hcap'd  my  kist  secure  and  strong 

With  tributary  stones." 

We  need  not  repeat  apposite  scriptural  instances ; 
and  we  might  accumulate  an  innumerous  list  of  secu- 
lar ones ;  but  we  forbear,  naming  only  in  addition  the 
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eans  of  tke  moond-bnilden  in  the  Far  West,  where 
(•eeordiag  to  Comelins  Matthews,  in  his  powerful  tale 
''BdiiDMith")thesabjaoent  skeleton  is  always  strangely 
fimd  with  a  oopper  erost  npon  its  breast.  In  the 
em,  sbofe  all  other  imitations,  the  magnificence  of 
Sgfpt  is  pre-eminent;  "her  pyramids  eteme  of 
nmmtain  Imikl"  are  assuredly  the  most  glorious 
,  cms  d  hmnan  piling.  And  how  interesting  is  it  to 
u  Britons— the  despised  barbaric  hordes  "at  the 
cHb  of  the  earth,*' — ^to  note  such  erident  traits  of  an 
I  ody  eastern  origin  for  the  humbler  tumuli  that  crown 
ov  Carmgh  heights,  and  are  thickly  studded  o?er  the 
^iowis  of  Dorsetshnie !  From  the  heaped  ramparts  of 
Maidan  Castle  it  is  easy  to  count  (I  have  done  it 
BjidO  throesoore  and  upwards  of  such  pious  mounds; 
'  ai  tfey  stretch  far  away,  knobbing  every  hill  in  the 
I  odgh^Mrhood  of  Weymouth  with  eridcnces  tliat  our 
I  £itte  were  not  the  degraded,  nncivilized,  and  eanni- 
bil  nee  of  iavagee  which  many  modems  think  them ; 
I  bna  the  mvpntation  of  which  palumnies  archflsology 
tboe  kas  power  to  redeem  their  memories.  We 
do  not  claim  indeed  for  these  so  hoar  antiquity  as  for 
naj  otber  cairns,  but  we  recognise  them,  nevertheless, 
u  ki^tttate  children  of  the  patriardial  times— only 
oae  leoove  from  the  Dnddieal  remains  of  Britain. 
Tkse  abo  are  traditionary  offsets  of  the  earliest 
ntoil  religion;  and  that  which,  in  our  ignorant 
wpkteeacy,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
ittoiy  pagan,  heathenish,  and  abominable,  may  have 
bea  kat  a  very  (ew  shades  darker  than  the  dim  lights 
mwM  to  the  Pakiarehs. 

SbttUy  may  be  munbered  the  Tobnen,  or  stones  of 
FMige:  soeh  did  Israel  erect  in  the  middle  of  Jordan 
k  fvitflstimony ;  of  sach  also  are  the  ancient  terminal 
)^d  Borne  and  Greeee;  likewiaet,  foek-built  way- 
■■b,  tmi  poBiiU  J  such  as  here  and  there  occur  over 
BHO,  aad  in  movBtainous  paths,  as  of  Scotland^ 
^iK  mA  elsewhere.  Perhaps  the  great  Kilometers 
t'lfypl^tboegh  put  in  after  times  to  the  agricultural 
nod  ass  of  marking  the  level  of  the  river,  had  origin-^ 
^iysMKwkat  to  do  with  stones  of  passage ;  they  m^y 
bre  Btarked  a  ghant,  or  ferry-place,  and  in  Upper 
%pt,  among  the  falls  of  Phils,  they  might  have 
?cinted  out  a  ford.  On  the  banks  of  the  Teign,  a  few 
Kia  north  of  Exeter,  we  noticed,  oonjecturally,  a 
tuaea ;  and  we  donbt  not  bnt  that  loc^  instances 
cifk  be  found  in  plenty  of  large  detadied  stones 
^  Bear  many  a  ferry. 

SercaiUy,  aad  kst  in  time  as  in  order,  we  place  the 

^^  or  Logan  stones.    Hera  alene  Egypt  fails 

^iwt  seek  for  analogous  objects ;  and  it  is  compe- 

^  to  allege  for  sueh  present  faflure  at  least  four 

asoos,  if  rightly  we  may  guess  them.  First, 

^  >  Toy  possible  that  as  the  magnificent  Egyptian 

f^  aot,  from  natural  causes,  produce  this  rocky 

I'MBee  on  anything  approaching  to  an  equal  scale  of 

F^^cv  vitk  fats  other  deifications  of  the  patriarchal 

^-vioa,  ke  aught  be  bold  enough  to  reject  it  alto- 

"  *-^-   Secondly,  the  desolating  fury  of  Cambyses, 

'^  k  kaown  to  have  been  to  old  Egypt  what  the 

'  if  to  a  West-Indian  grove  of  canes,  may  well 


have  wiped  out  all  such  tottering  vestigia.  If  an  in- 
toxicated lot  of  sea-faring  idiots  could  avail  to  over 
throw  the  Cornish  wonder,  (a  mass  of  ninety  tons,) 
how  should  not  the  Persian  madman,  with  his  thou- 
sands, utterly  erase  those  lightly  balanced  rocks? 
He  might  in  a  great  measnre  be  powerless  against  the 
temple  and  the  pyramid,  bnt  the  logan-stonti  could 
not  withstand  the  fury  of  that  despotic  hurricane 
against  old  Egypt's  gods ;  and  once  dislocated  from 
their  pivots,  no  human  will  or  power,  from  those  days 
to  these  of  Mehemet  AH's  successor,  has  since  been 
exerted  for  their  hypothetic  restoration.  Our  third 
reason  is,  that,  to  a  probable  oonjeetnre,  the  rocking- 
stone  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  i^-'ApoUonius, 
and  Rolemy,  and  Pliny,  are  chronological  children  to 
the  Pharaohs,  and  to  pristine  Draidism ;  and  We  would 
ai^ue  that  these  symptoms  of  jugglery  and  priestcraft 
inferred  a  late-in-time  decline  of  traditionary  truths. 
Additionally  and  lastly,  it  is  possible,  that  the  artifi- 
cial logan-stone  may  well  have  been  suggested  by 
freaks  of  natnre  upon  rocky  shores,  which  the  priest 
of  Luxor  or  Lycopolis  could  never  have  dianeed  to 
see.  They  seldom  or  never  occnr  but  where  nature 
has  all  bnt,  if  not  actually,  set  the  example.  Near 
the  celebrated  Boskenna  logan  of  ComwaU,  a  mass 
of  rock  like  a  hay-stack,  easily  moved  by  a  child's 
hand,  albeit  now  with  peril  kept  ill  its  position  by 
dint  of  oak  and  iron,— ^ur  ovm  eyes  took  notice  of 
several  mighty  rocks,  nearly  in  a  state  of  insulation 
from  the  effects  of  weather  eatmg  away  all  bnt  the 
weight-hardened  central  point  of  gravity;  one  in 
particular  there  is,  a  genuine  logan,  movable  with 
sone  alight  difficulty,  and  manifestly  a  natural,  not  an 
artificial  c(msequence :  this  is  a  perpendicular  pillar  of 
granite,  leaning  near  to  the  cliff-side,  and  locally  called 
the  Lady's  rock.  At  the  Land's  End,  we  pointed  out 
to  the  master  of  the  "  first  and  last"  house  in  England, 
to  what  lucrative  use  a  chisel  might  be  applied  at  the 
base  of  a  certain  huge  roek,  neariy  decomposed  at 
bottom,  (much  more  deeply  than  the  Cheesering  of 
St.  Clare's,)  and  which  required  only  a  little  dangerous 
chipping,  to  become  a  prime  opposition  to  Boskenna. 
If  ever  the  Druids  poised  logans,  it  was,  to  our  guess- 
ii^,  in  tWs  shrewd  way,  the  good  and  wise  way  of 
helping  nature ;  in  other  and  truer  words,  getting  of 
great  natnre  all  the  help  we  can. 

Among  the  huriy-buriy  of  immense  rocks  to  the 
westward  of  St.  Michaers  Mount, — ^big  as  houses,  and 
flung  together  as  earelessly  as  if  they  were  a  pavier's 
heap  of  macadamized  morsels, — are  several,  dropped 
by  volcanic  or  Neptunic  power,  all  but  upon  the  equi- 
poise. At  Drewsteignton  we  visited  a  rooky  mass, 
eighteen  feet  long,  ten  high,  and  fifteen  wide,  which 
had  manifestly  toppled  down  from  a  neighbouring  hill, 
covered  with  similar  boulders ;  and  this,  to  our  notion, 
was  an  accidental  case  of  logan :  and  near  Monmouth 
is  the  Buokstone,  a  mass  of  large  dimensions,  simi- 
larly accidental  as  a  rocking-stone,  we  donbt  not, 
although  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  all  aroimd  that 
the  Druids  had  adopted  it  for  a  centre  of  their  opera- 
tions.   Neither  of  these  logans— the  one  on  the  very 
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edge  of  a  n^id  river,  the  other  stopping  short  on  the 
beetling  verge  of  a  hill— could  have  been  man's  doing. 
And  in  a  secluded  glen  near  the  iron-works  in  South 
Wales,  we  have  rocked  a  beautiful  miniature  logan- 
stone  of  some  ten  tons  weight,  which,  from  the  utter 
absence  of  Druidism  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  from 
the  numerous  fragments  of  shattered  cliff  lying  round 
it,  we  take  to  be  nature's  work,  and  not  man's.  To 
our  own  judgment,  then,  after  some  observation  and 
experience  in  such  matters,  we  think  that  the  one  great 
sufficient  reason  whj  Egypt  has  no  logan-stones  is, 
because  nature  did  not  place  them  there.  Man*s 
hand  never  (in  despite  of  Borlase  we  say  it)  originally 
set  up  those  mighl^  stones  of  trial,  although  he  might 
have  shrewdly  aided  time  in  abrading  away  the  bases, 
and  have  abetted  superstition  by  arranging  that  force 
should  be  impotent  on  all  the  sides  but  one.  That  the 
Druid  came  to  them,  is  as  true  as  that  Mahomet  went 
to  the  hill;  but  they  could  not  have  come  to  the 
Druid  at  his  will  any  readier  than  the  hill  to  Mahomet : 
that  rock  basins,  and  arranged  stones,  and  other  in- 
timations of  man's  mind  occur  round  them,  is  equally 
a  verity;  but  the  superstitious  populace  would  na- 
turally rally  round  their  crafty  priests  on  the  site  of 
such  earthly  nuracles.  We  at  least  pretend  not  to 
claim  a  patriarchal  origin  for  logans ;  and  nothing  but 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny  prevent  us  from  suspecting  them 
only  of  a  later  western  birth.  No  allusion  nearer 
than  the  Homeric  stone  of  Sisyphus  occurs  in  the 
earliest  writings;  and  it  is  as  difficidt  to  conceive 
how  human  forethought  could  have  originated  the 
idea,  as  how  human  power  gave  it  effect.  In  eveiy 
other  case  except  that  of  these  huge  touchstones,  the 
progress  of  Druidical  and  Cyclopio  architecture  is 
explicable.  Gradual  slopes  of  earth,  up  which  the 
superincumbent  mass  might  be  levered  till  it  topped 
its  uprights,  could  easily  be  dug  and  cleared  away, 
after  the  top-stone  was  firmly  fixed  in  ntu ;  and  the 
mystery  is  thus  no  longer  a  deep  one,  how  they  reared 
the  sills  of  Stonehenge.  An  obelisk  is  easily  set  on 
end,  by  digging  a  hole  at  foot,  and  lifting  it  behind 
by  a  growing  mound  (possibly  with  the  help  of  the 
Ajrchimedean  screw)  till  it  reaches  the  perpendicular. 
Rollers  and  wedges,  and  other  ancient  dynamical 
appliances,  would  make  easy  work  of  stone  circles, 
and  so  forth;  but  so  tenderly  to  touch  the  central 
point  of  a  swaying  hill  of  granite,  a  hundred  tons  in 
weight,  and  to  leave  it  there  self-poised,  when  the 
slope  of  soil  by  which  it  had  ascended  to  its  base  had 
been  perilously  picked  away,  were  indeed  a  problem 
worthy  of  the  most  exact  engineering  science,  aided 
by  the  giant  might  of  Briareus,  Otus,  and  Ephialtes, 
with  Atlas  himself  for  their  captain. 

If,  as  some  learned  pundits  have  mamtained,  Druid- 
ism is  of  kin  to  early  Brahminisni,  (and  we  find  that 
Diogenes  Laertius  makes  the  Persian  Magi,  the  Chal- 
deans of  Babylon,  the  Hindoo  gymnosophists,  and 
the  Gaulic  Druids,  to  be  identical  in  rites  and  super- 
stitions,)— if  the  Druidical  serpent's  egg,  lore  and 
learning  of  the  stars,  sacred  fire,  groves,  natural  altars, 
and  flowing  robes,  seem  to  infer  propinquity,  we  can 


perceive  in  the  logan-stone  a  genuine  Hindoo  Botkm. 
As  nearly  as  man's  art,  or  his  vantage  taken  of  the 
diance  of  nature,  could  portray  it,  that  almoat 
isolated  mass  would  symbolize  the  globe :  the  later 
and  absurder  fancy  of  an  ornate  idola^,  which  placed 
the  world  on  an  elephant  and  the  dephant  on  a 
tortoise,  and  left  the  tortoise  to  stand  as  he  oould 
upon  nothing,  was  but  the  extravagant  shadow  of  the 
solid  mystic  loguL  A  rocking-stone  was,  in  a  myth, 
the  self-supported  sphere ;  and  at  his  hallowed  will, 
the  Arch-Druid,  vicegerent  of  Divinity,  sways  its 
destinies,  moving  it  as  easily  as  an  archer  might  the 
stone  upon  his  sling,  and  delegating  the  like  majestic 
power  to  calumniated  innocence,  or  to  others  whom 
he  would.  This  was  at  once  a  sublime  and  a  pictu- 
resque thought  of  natural  religion  as  to  Providence ; 
and,  however  afterwards  corrupted  to  purposes  <^ 
craft  and  cruelty,  we  may  well  spare  a  litUe  reverence 
for  the  marvellous  and  mystic  rocking-stone. 

To  recur,  for  one  concluding  word,  to  the  doctrines 
of  Druidism.  We  find  attributed  to  them  these  two 
grand  and  fundamental  truths  ;^the  spiritual  nature 
of  a  one  superior  Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  man's 
soul ;  although  a  crowd  of  deified  heroes  was  after- 
wards added  to  the  divine  court,  just  as  Bomanism 
now  has  peopled  heaven  with  its  fabled  mediators; 
and  in  similar  extenuation,  although  transmigration 
was,  upon  purgatorial  principles,  engrafted  oa  the 
second  noble  verity,  it  is  related,  that  Pythagoras 
learned  his  transmigrating  doctrine  of  ''  one  Abgaria, 
a  Druid."  Por  other  wholesome  thoughts,  Stiabo 
asserts,  that  the  Druids  taught  a  future  conflagration 
of  this  material  world,  as  well  as  retained  a  distinct 
traditional  memory  of  the  deluge.  Thai  they  prac- 
tised human  sacrifices  is  a  matter  litUe  wanderfo],  if 
we  consider  how  easy  of  perverse  interpretation  was 
the  patriarchal  offering  up  of  Isaac;  and  that  they 
scorned  to  worship  the  Divinity  in  any  other  than  his 
own  sublime  temple  of  "  all  space,  whose  altar  earth, 
sea,  skies,"  is  a  pleasing  corroboration  that  their 
notions  of  religion  were  derived  from  a  sonroe  ori- 
ginaUy  pure. 


THE  BONNIE  BAIKNS. 

This  exquisitely  touching  baUad  we  take  from  the 
"  Songs  of  Scothmd,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  edited  by 
Allan  Cunnmgham.  The  editor  modestly  states  that 
he  ''  has  yentured  to  arrange  and  eke  out  these  old 
and  remarkable  verses ;  but,"  he  says,  *'I  have  no 
right  to  claim  any  more  merit  from  their  appearance 
than  what  arises  from  inducing  the  stream  of  the 
story  to  glide  more  smoothly  away."  The  ballad  we 
here  publish  must  be  considered  as,  in  reality,  the 
composition  of  Mr.  Cunningham ;  for  the  leading  in- 
cident is  altogether  different,  and  infinitely  more 
pathetic  as  well  as  more  natural,  while  it  is  superior  in 
style  and  imagery  to  the  rough  old  rhymes  that  occur 
in  the  collections  referred  to. 

All  the  ancient  copies  picture  the  bairns  as  con- 
signing their  wretched  mother  to  eternal  misery.  Mr. 
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*  And  0 !  and  O ! '  said  the  babes  baith, 
*  Take  her  where  waters  rin, 
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Cmmiiigham,  it  will  be  obseiyed,  gave  the  story  a  more 
natond  and  far  more  toaching  character — ^making  the 
children  intercede  for  the  sinner  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  In  its  present  form  it  is  ap  exquisite  poem — 
one  ci  the  moet  beautiful  and  most  valuable  of  the 
many  relics  left  to  us  by  Allan  Cunningham;  and  which 
are  often  so  oompletoly  allied  to  the  spirit  of  the  old 
minstrels,  as  to  Icatc  us  uncertain  whether  the  author- 
ship really  belongs  to  the  modem  poet^  or  to  some 
rhymer  of  many  centuries  ago. 

"  The  lady  walk'd  in  yon  wild  wood 
Aneath'Uie  hoUin  tree. 
And  aha  was  aware  of  two  bonnie  baima 
Were  running  at  her  knee.    |. 

The  taoe  it  pnll'd  a  red,  red  rose. 

With  a  hand  as  soft  as  silk ; 
The  other,  it  pnird  the  lily  pale, 

With  a  hand  mair  white  than  milk. 

'Now,  why  pull  ye  the  red  rose,  &ir  bairns  1 

And  why  the  white  lilyl 
'  O  we  ftoe  wi*  them  at  the  scat  of  grace,  ;  j 

For  the  soul  of  thee,  ladle ; 

*  O  bide  wi'  me,  my  twa  bonnie  bairns ! 

I'll  cleid  ye  rich  and  fine ; 
And  all  for  the  blalberrics  of  the  wood, 

Teae  hae  white  bretd  and  wine.' 

^le  beard  a  volee,  a  sweet  low  voice, 

Say, '  Weant,  ye  tarry  long* — 
She  stretch'd  her  hand  to  the  youngest  balm— 

'  Kifis  me  before  ye  gang.' 

She  sought  to  take  a  lily  hand. 

And  kiss  a  rosie  chin — 
'O,  nought  sae  pure  can  bide  the  touch 

Of  a  hand  rea-wet  wi'  sin  t ' 

The  stars  were  shooting  to  and  fro. 

And  wild  fire  fiU'd  the  air, 
Aa  that  lady  follow'd  thae  bonnie  balms 

For  three  lang  houxs  and  mair. 

'  O  !  where  dwell  yo,  my  ain  sweet  bairns  1 

I'm  woe  and  weanr  grown  ! ' 
'  O  I  lady,  we  live  where  woe  never  is, 

In  a  land  to  flesh  unknown.'  ^ 

There  came  a  shape  which  seem'd  to  her 

As  a  rainbow  'mai^  the  rain ; 
And  nir  these  sweet  babes  pled  for  her. 

And  they  pled  and  pled  in  vain. 

'And  0  !  and  0  !'  said  the  youngest  babe, 

'  My  mother  maun  come  in : ' 
'And  0  !  and  O  r  said  the  eldest  babe, 

*  Wash  her  twa  hands  froe  sin.' 

'  And  01   and  O ! '  said  the  youngest  babe, 

'  She  nuaed  me  on  her  luiee  :' 
'  And  0  !  and  0  1'  said  the  eldest  babe, 

'  She's  a  mither  yet  to  me.' 

'  And  O  t  and  O!'  said  the  babes  buth, 

'  Take  her  where  waters  rin. 
And  white  as  the  milk  of  her  white  breast. 

Wash  her  twa  hands  Irae  sin.' " 
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BY    JAMES    ACLAND. 

Wavihg  for  the  moment  all  considerations  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  labour  of  convicts  being 
profitably  employed,  and  assuming  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument that  such  result  is  impossible,  we  think  the 
desirableness  of  the  investment  of  the  time  and  labour 
of  our  criminal  population  in  legitimately  industrial 
pursuits  so  self-evident  that  the  attempt  should  be 
made  at  any  sacrifice.  The  probable  restoration  of 
these  pests  of  society  to  the  nmks  of  social  usefulness 
were  cheaply  purchased,  in  merely  an  economical 
point  of  view,  at  any  cost  which  should  leave  a 
pecuniary  advantage  to  the  community;  and  if  we 
enter  upon  a  calculation  of  the  relative  amount  of 
profit  and  loss,  the  commercial  policy,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  religious  obligation  or  moral  duty  of  such  a  step, 
will  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

How  vast  an  V^ount  of  plunder  must  be  absorbed 
in  sustaining  so  many  thousands  of  thieves  in  all 
the  extragavances  of  the  profligacy  for  which  they  are 
notorious !  If  we  assume  the  annual  number  of  con- 
victed thieves  at  ten  thousand,  and  the  outlay  of 
each,  on  themselves  and  others,  at  a  hundred  a-year, 
we  shall  have  a  million  sterling  as  their  annual 
expenditure. 

Having  thus  the  money  produce  of  theft,  let  us 
inquire  into  the  real  value  to  the  community  of  the 
property  stolen.  It  is  disposed  of  in  the  rogue's  only 
market ;  where,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  purchaser  is 
considered  many  degrees  worse  tlian  the  dishonest 
salesman.  There  it  must  be  sold  at  any  price ;  and 
the  buyer  knows  this ;  and  the  seller  is  aware  of  that 
knowledge.  The  transaction  is  upon  "ihs  cron.*' 
The  purdiaser  names  the  price.  The  seller  gets  for 
the  property  what  the  buyer  pleases  to  offer,  and,  in 
words  or  by  implication  a  pledge  not  to  peack,  and  an 
undertaking  to  put  everything  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
reach.  The  money  price  paid  by  the  guilty  receiver 
is  under  rather  than  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  honest 
marketable  value  of  the  stolen  property,  which  may 
therefore  be  very  safely  estimated  at  four;  millions,  or 
four  times  the  expenditure  of  the  convicted  thieves. 

What  then  wiU  be  the  value  of  property  annually 
stolen  by  undetected  thieves  by  the  whole  number,  of 
which  the  ten  thousand  who  are  annually  convicted 
form  but  a  minute  fraction?  It  is  a  very  general 
opinion  among  experienced  police  officers  that  not  one 
robbery  in  twenty  is  brought  home  to  the  perpetrator. 
We  dare  not  wod^  out  our  sum  in  figures.  Let  the 
judgment  of  the  reader  multiply  the  four  millions 
by  the  numeral  which  hb  judgment  may  elect ;  let  him 
then  add  to  the  product  his  estimate  of  the  depreda- 
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tions  of  the  other  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  prisoner! 
annually  convicted  by  the  magistracy,  and  it  will 
scarcely  be  possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  th 
honest  people  of  England  and  Wales  are  annually 
plundered  to  an  extent  approximating  to  the  amount  of 
the  interest  upon  the  National  Debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom, 

And  it  may  somewhat  aid  tlie  reader  in  his  cal- 
culation to  inform  him,  that  of  62,181  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  the  year 
1847  the  trades  or  occupations  of  34,068  were  as- 
certained, whilst  the  police  authorities  report  the 
balance,  or  28,113,  as  of  "  No  trade  or  occupation," 
which  must  be  taken  to  mean  none  they  could  credit- 
ably or  safely  avow.  In  all  probability,  "  thievery  " 
would  embrace  a  very  decided  mjyority  of  the  whole 
number ;  Le.,  thievery  as  a  profession,  for  unquestion- 
ably occasional  or  accidental  thieveiy  was  the  occu- 
pation of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  professors  of 
trades.  It  should  be  further  stated  thit  the  "la- 
bourers "  are  so  called  in  the  annual  return,  and  are 
not  included  in  the  number  who  had  neither  trade 
nor  occupation. 

Why,  if  we  were  to  employ  aU  the  convicted  thieves 
in  our  gaols  at  productive  labour,  and  were  then  to 
bum  the  product  of  that  labour,  though  at  a  loss  of 
ten  shillings  per  head  per  week,  the  honest  portion  of 
society  would  be  more  benefited  by  the  transaction 
than  by  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  Por 
every  convicted  thief  now  costs  the  rate-payer  (by 
the  last  Report  of  the  prison  inspectors)  26A  16«.  l\d, 
per  annum  above  his  earnings  of  Is,  ^\d. ;  a9d,  adding 
26/.  to  that  amount  for  the  supposed  loss  by  destruc- 
tion of  the  product  of  his  labour,  we  shall  then  have 
52/.  16«.  lid,  as  the  then  cost  per  annum  for  main- 
tenance, instruction,  and  industrial  training. 

And  as  every  reclamation  of  a  slothful  thief  to  in- 
dustrial and  honest  habits  would  save  the  country  the 
annual  amount  of  400/.  as  the  cost  of  his  dishonest 
expenditure  of  100/.  per  annumj  and  as  we  know  of 
no  other  means  of  transforming  these  pirates  of  society 
into  useful  members  of  the  community,  with  a  chance 
of  their  so  continuing,  than  those  propounded  by  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson,  the  experiment  were  well  worth 
making,  even  though  all  that  can  be  said  against  it 
were  demonstrably  true. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  that  this  expo 
sition  of  the  moral  and  pecuniary  value  of  even  pro- 
fitless industry  was  entered  upon  with  the  assumption, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
invest  the  labour  of  convicts  in  profitable  employ- 
ment That  argument  is  at  an  end ;  and  (content  that 
it  pass  for  its  value,  be  it  much,  be  it  little,)  we  now 
resume  the  position  momentarily  quitted,  aud  examine 
the  practicability  of  turning  eonvict  labour  to  not 
merely  a  good  account  in  its  exaction,  but  to  a  pecu- 
niary advantage  in  its  result. 

But  the  admirable  views  of  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  are 
so  clearly  and  so  beautifully  defined  in  the  official 
report  presented  by  him  to  the  authorities  of  the  City 
of  London,  that  we  cannot  in  justice  refrain  from 


quoting  the  following  extract  as  ezplnnatoty  at  once 
of  the  just  and  rdigbns  diaracter  of  his  sdieme*  and 
the  high  moral  influence  of  its  unquestionable  tenden* 
cies  when  in  operation : — 

"The  system  of  discipline  proposed,  aims  at 
establishing  habits  of  manual  occupatioD,  combined 
with  moral  and  religious  instruction,  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  would  be  the  lot  of  the  labouring  poor  in 
a  well-ordered  community.  It  is  proposed  to  call 
these  habits  into  action,  by  raising  from  time  to  time 
the  rate  of  diet  from  the  lowest  the  law  allows  to  the 
standard  of  a  well  regulated  workhouse,  and  by 
abridging  the  duration  of  imprisonment,  according  to 
the  amount  of  continuous  labour  and  good  condoct  of 
each  class  of  prisoners,  classified  according  to  the  age, 
strength,  and  capacity  of  each  individuaL  Every 
hour  of  a  prisoner's  life  wasted,  and  every  shilling  of; 
the  public  money  expended  in  prison  discipline  not; 
warranted  by  these  objects,  is  a  misapplication  of  time : 
and  money. 

"  *  If  any  one  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,*  is  | 
a  law  of  God,  as  applicable  to  a  prisoner  as  to  any 
other  member  of  the  community.  The  most  efficient,  | 
deterring,  and  reformatory  agent  of  prison  discipline  j 
would  be  a  system  that  required  a  prisoner  to  do  more ; 
bodily  work  for  less  bodily  comfort  than  the  same  i 
quantity  of  work  would  procure  for  the  honest  portion 
of  the  labouring  classes.  This  has  been  found  hitherto 
impracticable  in  this  country,  because  it  has  been  only 
attempted  by  inadequate  stimulants,  by  means  of 
compulsory  labour,  which,  like  slave-labour  of  every 
kind,  is  comparatively  unproductive,  and  irritates  and 
hardens  the  heart  whenever  it  is  enforced. 

''  By  making  the  diet  and  duration  of  imprisonment 
of  each  individual  depend  upon  his  own  continuous 
industry  and  good  conduct  in  gaol,  you  would  create 
in  each  a  disposition  to  labour,  and  a  power  of  self- 
control  that  would  effectually  secure  orderly  and  in- 
dustrious conduct  in  prison,  and  form  habits,  cal- 
culated, upon  his  discharge,  to  keep  alive  the  same 
stimulus;  which  would  lead  to  an  equally  henefidal 
result,  whether  in  a  state  of  freedom  in  his  own 
country,  or  transplanted  to  one  of  our  colonies,  where 
labour  b  more  in  demand." 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  practical  working  of  | 
a  scheme  so  nobly  ambitious  of  good  b  to  he  secured 
must  next  command  our  attention. 


Paet  in.— Laitd  Am)  Labotjb;  or  Meaks  to  the  j 
End.  ; 

Let  every  national  gaol  be  erected  in  the  centre  (^  | 
a  thousand  acres  of  land,  such  u-ea  being  surroilnded  j 
by  a  wall  of  the  height  and  strength  of  that  of  the  ! 
Millbank  Penitentiary.    Let  the  gaol  be  constructed  | 
for  the  reception  of  a  thousand  prisoners,  with  a  I 
separate  night-ceU  for  each  prisoner,  and  workshops 
for  each  of  the  trades  contributory  to  the  maintenance 
and  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  buildings. 

Such  penal  farm,  with  its  chapel,  infirmary,  and 
out-buildings,  and  including  the  purchase  of  the  land. 
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will  require  an  outlay  of  100,000/.  and  no  more; 
!>.,  one  half  of  the  cost  per  prisoner  at  the  Model 
Countj  Gaol  at  Reading;  where  the  land  did  not 
fonn  an  ingredient  in  the  outlay,  whilst  in  the  scheme 
before  us  that  item  ahsorbs  full  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  tbe  whole  amount.  Nor  is  this  estimated  cost  a 
mere  assumption  of  probable'expenditure,  but  a  profes- 
smil  estimate  by  gentlemen  of  standing  and  charac- 
ter, and  upon  which  data  contractors  have  offered  to 
take  the  wori^  and  give  satisfactory  bonds  for  its 
doe  execution.  The  following  are  the  totals  of  the 
respective  heads  in  this  estimate :— 

PrijouCTs*  Dormitories,  (1000)     .    .  iB21,264 

Woik-rooms,  (8) 2,400 

Infirmaiy  and  Wash-house.    ...         600 
Lodges,  (16  for  32  Saperintendents,  >  ,  ^nn 

4  for  4  Land  Bailiffs,).    .    .       P'^^*' • 
Bttidences  of  Superior  Officers^  viz:  v 

--GoTemor,01iapl^n,  Assistant  | 

Chaplain,    Sumon,    Assistant  >  3,000 

Soigeon,    Head    Farmer,   and  I 

Head  Steward ^ 

Qaptl 650 


Cort  of  Boondanr  Wall  at  the  estimated  price 
of  that  at  Millbank,  assuming  the  form 
of  the  ground  to  be  square,  say  26,880 
feet  at  32«.  6<;. 

UiTiiig  for  Purehase  of  Land 


£29,614 
>  43,680 


26,806 


£100,000 


This  great  difference  in  the  original  expenditure 
irises  fix)m: — 1.  The  extravagant  cost  of  an  oma- 
neatal  as  compared  with  the  economical  construction 
of  a  merely  effective  gaol ;  and,  (2,)  from  the  enor- 
DWQs  expense  of  providing  an  artiGcial  atmosphere  for 
prisoners  under  the  '*  separate  system,"  as  contrasted 
with  the  ordinary  accommodation  required  for  prison- 
er under  the  industrial  and  self-supportmg  system 
proposed  by  the  City  solicitor. 

Such  gaols  would  cost  less  than  half  the  original 
wllty  of  the  model-gaols  upon  the  separate  system, 
ucbaiveof  the  pordiase  of  a  thousand  acres  to  each ; 
or  scarcely  more  than  a  third,  if  the  now  valueless 
land  of  our  national  forests  were  allocated  for  such 
truly  national  purpose.  And  of  this  there  is  an 
>lwBdance;  to  wit,  66,154  acres  in  the  New  Forest, 
Hampshire;  24,166  acres  in  Dean  Forest,  Gloucester- 
"Wrc;  6,424  acres  m  Whittlewood  Forest,  North- 
"fflptonahire;  3,741  acres  in  Wychwood  Forest, 
Oxfordshire ;  and  12,000  acres  in  Waltham  Forest, 
Etocx;  giving  a  total  of  111,486  acres.  Of  these 
^i78l  acres  are  unenclosed  wastes.  There  are  other 
twehe  forests  and  woods  exclusive  of  the  Parks  at 
Gnenvich,  Windaor,  Kichmond,  London,  and  Dublin. 
^  it  appears  from  the  most  recent  return  of  the 
CoBttiissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  that  the  re- 
^  of  the  Crown  from  the  111,485  acres  in  the 
■T«  forests  first  above  referred  to  have  only  averaged 
"rag  the  last  forty-five  years  7,404/.,  or  1*.  5rf.  per 
^•te  per  annum,  towards  which  receipts  the  80,781 
jcrw  of  unenclosed  waste  have  not  contributed  one 
I  "rt^  per  acre  per  annum. 


But  80  wise  an  appropriation  •(  the  localities  of 
Crown  waateliy  to  great  public  advatiHy  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  ]^tt8on  in 
his  estimate  of  primary  expense ;  for  that  gentleman 
has  assumed  the  actual  purchase  of  the  thousand  acres 
of  land  for  his  gaol — ^the  policy  of  which  course,  for 
an  experiment,  may  be  admitted,  however  desirable  if 
not  absolutely  essential  it  may  afterwards  become  to 
have  command  of  a  much  more  extended  area  for 
simultaneous  or  perhaps  consecutive  occupation. 

But  m  the  working  out  his  plan,  its  author  pro- 
poses the  formation  of  two  penal  farms  or  prisons 
under  two  distinct  sets  of  circumstances  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  their  relative  powers  of  surplus 
production  after  the  primary  condition  of  each 
establishment  shall  have  been  complied  with ;  namely, 
the  raising  on  each  thousand  acres  respectively  an 
amount  of  bread,  meat,  oatmeal  and  potatoes  suffi- 
cient for  the  sustenance  of  a  thousand  prisoners  and  a 
hundred  officers. 

It  is  suggested  that  one  of  these  establishment! 
shall  be  placed  upon  a  thousand  acres  of  the  open 
Crown  land  in  the  New  Forest,  that  is,  upon  a  fifty, 
seventh  portion  of  the  nnindosed  and  unproductive 
wastes  of  the  Crown  in  Hampshire.  Of  this  vast 
forest,  but  six  thousand  acres  yield  any  revenue,  and 
which,  under  enclosure  for  the  growth  of  timber,  have 
returned  an  average  annual  rental  of  Ss.  ^d.  per 
acre  since  1803,  but  have  been  maintained  at  an  annual 
loss  during  the  fourteen  years^rom  1833  to  1848. 

Yet  it  may  be  confidently  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  practical  farmers  in  the  occupation  of  the  adjacent 
land,  that  the  open  waste  upon  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  the  peiud  farm,  would,  drained  by  the  labour 
of  convicted  thieves,  be  rendered  agriculturally  avail- 
able at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  per  acre 
per  annum.  This  land,  it  is  well  vouched,  is  suitable 
to  the  growth  of  every  description  of  crop  required, 
and  b  close  to  the  raihx)ad,  which  opens  a  commu- 
nication, at  no  great  distance,  with  several  important 
market  towns. 

The  locality  of  the  second  experimental  establish- 
ment is  suggested  at  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
metropolis,  Liverpool,  Manchester  or  other  populous 
provincial  town,  where,  by  the  application  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  manure,  a  greater  amount  of  labour  may 
be  profitably  employed,  (after  supplying  the  prisoners 
with  requisite  food,)  in  raising  market-^rden  produce, 
which  would  bring  a  considerable  cash  return,  and 
increase  the  consumption  of  a  wholesome  and  nutritive 
description  of  diet,  by  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of 
a  larger  portion  of  the  community. 

In  the  Essex  forests,  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
there  are  many  thousand  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
these  purposes,  but  which,  like  the  New  Forest,  are 
improductive  as  at  present  managed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests.  And  at  Wanstead, 
yet  nearer  the  metropolis,  there  are  fifteen  hundred 
acres  of  waste  lands  which  do  not  produce  half-a- 
crown  an  acre,  although  land  of  the  same  quality  imme- 
diately adjoining,  but  which  had  been  well  drained 
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and  cultivated  bj  the  labour  of  man,  was  recently  sold 
for  100/.  per  acre. 

It  roust  be  manifest,  that  as  regards  sites  for  these 
important  experiments,  there  need  not  exist  any 
difficulty  of  an  insuperable  character,  sinc^  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Goyemm^  to  de?ote  the  requisite  quantity 
of  Grown  land,  now  utterly  unproductive,  towards  the 
testing  of  the  great  principle  involved  in  the  bold 
scheme  propounded  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Lambeth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  is  alone  required ;  the  requisite  area  can 
be  purchased  from  private  hai^,  and  the  possibility 
of  converting  our  criminals  into  industrious  members 
of  the  community  be  fairiy  ascertained. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  thousand  prisoners  and  a 
hundred  officers  (from  sixty  to  eighty  of  whom 
would  be  practical  agriculturists  of  the  labouring  class, 
as  superintendents  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  on 
hind,)  will  consume  930  quarters  of  wheat,  16,900 
stones  of  meat,  700  tons  of  potatoes^  and  360 
quarters  of  oats. 

That  a  thousand  acres  of  knd,  subjected  to  the 
highest  possible  cultivation  by  the  maniud  labour  of  a 
thousand  convicts,  (estimated  to  be  equal  in  quantity 
to  the  labour  of  five  hundred  ordinary  farm  servants,) 
and  by  means  of  the  manure  from  an  establishment  of 
1100  individuab  in  addition  to  the  usual  supply  horn 
the  cattle  upon  the  farm,  would  yield  a  large  available 
surplus  beyond  the  food  required  and  applicable  to  the 
expenses  of  the  management,  cannot  admit  of  a 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person  of  .adequate  agricul- 
tural knowledge  for  forming  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  scheme  of  the  Penal 
Parm  assumes  about  a  third  of  the  thousand  acres  to 
be  annually  in  pasture  or  green  crops,  that  there  will 
be  a  flock  of  sheep  upon  the  land,  that  there  will  be 
a  constant  succession  of  120  cattle  feeding  in  their 
stalls,  and  that  herds  of  swine  in  prevention  of  all 
waste  will  occupy  the  styes,  it  will  be  conclusive  of 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  abundance  of  manure  for 
the  farm. 

And  it  must  be  equally  manifest  that  there  will  be 
an  abundance  of  labour  for  the  manual  cultivation  of 
the  land.  Before  a  Parliamentary  Ck)mmittee  in  the 
hist  Session  (1848),  John  Revans,  Esq.,  late  an  assist- 
ant Poor  Law  Commissioner,  and  who  has  devoted 
himself  for  many  years,  and  still  does,  to  agricultural 
inquiries  and  pursuits,  stated  upon  oath  that  the 
average  number  of  labourers  employed  upon  farming 
land  in  Enghmd  is  two  per  hundred  acres.  On  the 
Penal  Pann  there  will  be  the  equivalent  of  uity 
labourers  per  hundred  acres.  But,  it  may  be  con- 
tended on  the  other  hand,  this  five-fold  increase  of 
labour  will  not  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
manifold  advantages  of  mechanical  aid  in  its  applica- 
tion to  agricultural  pursuits ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
an  amount  of  labour  which  may  be  infinitely  beyond 
the  necessity  of  ordinary  farming,  may  nevertheless  be 
altogether  insufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
by  spade  labour  and  manual  industry.    This  point, 


however,  will  be  satisfactorily  established  in  the  course 
of  the  evidence  about  to  be  adduced  in  illustration, 
generally,  of  the  immense  advantage  of  the  spade  over 
the  plough,  as  proved  from  the  experience  of  those 
whom  poverty  or  judgment  has  induced  to  reject  the 
latter  and  depend  wholly  on  the  former.  The  result, 
as  to  the  pcreable  capacity  of  a  man's  power,  will 
prove  him  equal  to  at  least  two  acres,  and  fi?e 
hundred  men  quite  sufficient  for  a  thousand  acres,  if 
the  whole  of  that  extent  were  imder  the  spade,  which, 
in  this  instance,  it  would  not  be ;  and  the  result  as  to 
the  comparative  production  will  give  an  advantage  to 
manual  labour  exceeding  a  treble  return  for  an  equal 
investment  of  capital 

During  the  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  "National 
Land  Company "  before  a  select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  the  Right  Hon.  W.  G. 
Hayter  was  chairman,  in  the  month  of  June  httt,  the 
subjoined  evidence  was  given : — 

Mr.  John  Sillett,  of  Eelsall,  near  Saxmundham  in 
Suffolk,  was  examined : — 

"  He  had  been  apprenticed  to  the  general  ti»de  of 
grocer  and  draper,  as  usual  in  country  towns,  and  for 
some  time  carri^  on  these  businesses  on  his  own  account 
at  Yoxford,  Suffolk.  About  six  or  seven  years  ainee, 
however,  having  always  been  very  fond  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  he  purchased  two  acres  of  land,  for  which  he 
paid  286Z.— the  legal  expenses  of  conveyance  were  14/.— 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  two  acres  2502. ;  Ikert  mi 
no  Tiovse  upon  the  land,  nor  did  he  at  present  reside 
upon  it.  Uis  house,  which  was  also  his  own,  was  in 
the  village,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  distant  from  his 
land.  His  situation  would  certainly  be  more  adtan- 
tageous  if  his  house  was  in  the  centre  of  his  land.  He 
followed  his  business  for  some  time  after  he  pnrchased 
the  land,  but  having  tried  the  experiment  to  see  what 
he  could  do  with  it,  and  finding  he  was  getting  on  better 
than  he  expected,  he  entirely  relinquished  trade,  and  for 
the  last  five  years  had  given  his  sole  attention  to  the 
land.  When  be  'bought  the  land,  it  was  all  in  old 
pasture,  and  he  broke  it  up  by  degrees,  some  in  one 
year,  some  in  another,  till  he  had  now  got  an  acre  and 
a  half  under  cultivation,  and  half  an  acre  in  pasture,  so 
that  the  whole  of  his  land  was  not  yet  cultivated.  He 
had  done  all  the  labour  himself,  never  having  had 
assistance  from  anybody.  His  fiimily  consisted  of  a 
wife  and  two  girls,  the  eldest  between  16  and  17,  and 
the  other  just  turned  12.  Occasionally  they  had  assisted 
him  in  very  trifling  matters,  but  all  the  labour  he  had  | 
done  himself.  He  had  dothed  and  supported  Mmsdf 
and  family  exclusively  out  qf  the  two  acres,  and  had 
kept  an  account  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  in  which 
he  showed  the  profits  of  his  fiurm,  after  providing  for 
the  consumption  and  clothing  of  the  family.  It  was  in 
the  press,  and  would  shortly  be  published.  He  made  it 
a  point  to  live  exclusively  upon  the  produce  of  hisj 
fonn ;  they  had  milk  of  a  morning,  meat  and  v^tables ! 
for  dinner,  and  milk  at  night;  he  made  it  a  point 
always  to  have  meat  and  vegetables  for  dinner.  He 
considered  he  lived  as  well  as  a  farmer  as  he  did  when 
he  was  a  grocer  and  draper,  though  in  a  difierent  way; 
as  wholesomely,  and  much  better  for  his  health,  he  con- 
sidered. In  business  he  had  very  indiffereni  health 
indeed ;  he  had  much  better  health  since  he  was  on  the 
land;  and  it  was  the  same  with  his  £unily.  His  iy^im 
of  farming  was  to  grow  root-crops— potatoes,  mangoW- 
wurtzel,  cabbages,  and  beans;  the  only  corn-crop  he 
grew  was  wheat.  With  respect  to  stock,  for  four  j^ears 
he  had  kept  two  cows,  and  generally  two  pigs,  bnt  he 
was  this  year  making  an  experiment  with  swine,  of 
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whtffa  hehsd  aeveiiieeii,  and  a  sow ;  lie  was  making  that 
eiperiment  for  the  profits.  He  took  the  difference  be- 
tveen  the  manure  of  pigs  and  the  manure  of  cows  into 
the  eilcolation,  as  he  considered  the  former  the  best 
When  be  kept  the  two  cows  and  the  two  pigs,  he  reared 
ealTes  op  to  aeyen  weeks  old ;  he  reared  the  last  this 
yetr;  he  reared  one  and  fatted  one.  The  hours  he 
TOfked  on  the  land  depended  on  the  season  of  the  year ; 
Yhen  busy,  he  worked  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six 
in  the  erening ;  at  other  times,  not  so  long.  He  cul- 
tiTsted  entirely  by  the  spade :  he  had  no  fidth  in  the 
plough ;  he  knew  it  was  not  so  well  for  the  land ;  his 
land  improTod  annually  under  spade  culture.  The  im- 
plement he  used  was  a  three-pronged  fork,  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  he  dug  for  every  crop.  If  any  one 
wished  to  judge  of  the  results  of  spade  and  plough 
ealtore,  they  had  only  to  look  at  his  crop  of  wheat  and 
that  of  his  neighbour  over  the  hedge  that  joined  his 
field ;  he  should  say  that  field  did  not  contain  more 
than  half  of  his  crop— he  meant  the  average  per  acre. 
He  measured  his  crop  in  bushels,  and  his  last  year's 
vheat  produced  him  sixteen  bu^els  on  a  quarter  of  an 
acne.  It  was  dibbled  in  rows  eight  inches  apart,  and 
then  dropped  by  hand  by  boys  or  girls.  Each  plant  in 
the  row  was.  aa  near  as  he  could  judge,  about  six  inches 
sptrt  He  did  not  reooUect  exactly  what  quantity  of 
seed  ,he  sowed  to  the  quarter  of  an  acre,  but  he  sowed 
it  Tefy  thin.  He  kept  the  wheat  for  the  consumption 
of  his  ikmily.  His  system  of  fiirming  had  been  taken 
atirely  from  experience  and  study.  His  potatoes  he 
plaated  whole,  and  had  grown  as  much  as  three  bushels 
t  sqosre  perch.  A  bushel  of  potatoes  weighed  about 
se?en^-two  ponnds.  Jn  Suffolk,  they  calculated  a  sack 
to  weigh  fourteen  stone ;  they  are  always  sold  by  the 
Bide ;  when  he  sold  a  bushel,  he  always  heaped  it.  He 
had  sold  vegetables  as  well;  cabbages  were  what  he 
S^oerslly  grew  on  a  large  scale,  as  he  found  them  most 
profitable;  when  he  got  a  full  crop  of  them,  he  got  more 
noney  than  by  any  other  crop ;  the  price  he  made  of 
^hon  was  a  halfpenny  a  hetd  wholesale  to  the  market 
people,  who  came  with  carts;  he  sent  none  to  Sax- 
nmndham,  a  amaU  market-town  one  mile  off;  he  sold 
them  wholesale.  He  grew  beans  between  the  potatoes. 
Good  land  ought  to  produce  the  crops  he  had  stated. 
It  WIS  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  to  get  three  bushels 
of  potatoes  from  a  rod,  which  would  give  480  bushels 
per  sere.  By  his  method  he  had  produced  that.  He 
ihoold  certainly  not  he  satisfied  with  six  bushels  of 
vhttt  frtnn  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  instead  of  sixteen." 

In  answer  to  Mr.  S.  Crawford,  the  witness  de- 
Kribed  his  system  as  follows : — 

« In  growing  potatoes  he  put  between  every  third 
row  a  double  row  of  beans,  without  allowing  any  extra 
room  for  the  potatoes,  and  he  found  in  that  way  he  got 
an  excellent  crop  of  beans.  Judges,  who  had  seen  his 
erop  this  vear,  calculated  that  he  would  have  as  many 
bens  as  though  the  ground  were  covered,  and  that  it 
vould  not  is\)ure  the  potatoes,  which  were  planted  from 
nz  to  seven  inches  deep,  and  not  earthed  up,  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  growing  the  beans.  He  proved  last  year  that 
he  had  as  many  potatoes  as  though  he  had  not  planted 
the  beans.  If  land  was  in  heart,  and  thorough  good 
had,  it  would  produce  both.  As  to  there  being  no  end 
of  produce,  in  that  case,  he  could  only  say  what  he  had 
pnrrei  by  his  experiments.  Instead  of  growing  two 
oepi^  he  had  made  the  nound  produce  three  in  the 
jear,  by  transplanting.  He  raised  the  Swede  turnips 
jaat  the  same  as  the  cabbage  plants,  and  when  the 
potatoes  came  off,  he  dug  the  land  and  transplanted 
them  the  same  as  the  cabbages.  He  never  sowed  any 
peas,  they  shaded  the  potatoes  too  much.  He  put  his 
taraips  at  the  same  distance  as  his  potatoes,  the  rows 
tveaty  indies  H^art,  and  the  plants  twelve  inches  apart. 
He  htfhd  never  used  any  food  for  his  stock  that  was  not 
grown  on  the  fann,  nor  had  he  ever  purchased  any 


manure.    He  had  found  that  he  alwavs  made  plenty  by 
keeping  his  stock  stall-fed.    His  produce  of  potatoes,  if 
measured  by  bushels,  amounted  to  fifteen  tons  eight 
cwt  and  eight  pounds  to  the  acre.    After  supplying 
his  own  family  with  milk,  he  calculated  that  nis  two 
cows  producedhim  29Z.  profit  in  the  year,  over  hisown  con- 
sumption.   He  sold  it  nearly  all  in  milk,  and  made  very 
little  butter.    He  sold  his  milk  at  2(2.  a  quart    He 
never  measured  the  milk  the  cows  gave  when  they  were 
flush  of  milk,  but  the  average  they  would  give  in  a  day 
the  first  three  or  four  months  would  be  from  two  to 
three  gallons  a  m^.    He  milked  them  only  morning 
and  night,  and  had  never  tried  milking' them  three  times 
a-day.  He  supposed  that  his  own  fomlly  would  consume 
about  a  quart  of  milk  a-day.    The  produce  of  a  cow  for 
the  whole  year  would  be  for  three  months  five  gallons  a- 
day,  the  next  month  it  would  fkll  perhaps  a  gallon,  and 
then  probably  it  would  decrease  gmdually,  perhaps  half 
a  gallon,  and  then  he  should  suppose  from  the  tmie  of 
her  being  dry  there  would  be  about  a  gallon  a  meal  in 
the  worst  time.  He  had  estimated,  in  the  profits  he  had 
given,  the  cow  to  give  every  day  two  quarts  and  a  pint  a 
meal,  or  five  quarts  a4ay,  which,  sold  at  2d,  a  quart, 
would  be  lOd,  a^y,  or  15/.  7s.  6d.  a-year.    The  29/. 
profit  he  had  mentioned  did  not  include  anything  from 
the  sale  of  calves,  but  was  entirely  from  the  sale  of  milk 
besides  what  was  consumed  in  the  family.    The  milk 
was  sold  at  the  same  price  winter  and  summer.    As  to 
his  pigs,  he  r^ired  them  himself.    He  was  now  feeding 
them  with  the  tops  of  the  beans,  which  he  had  got  in  great 
quantity,  and  with  the  leaves  of  the  mangold-wurtzeL 
When  he  &ttened  them,  he  fed  them  on  boiled  potatoes, 
and  then,  to  finish  them  off,  for  the  last  week  or  two  ho 
bought  a  little  barley  meaL    He  only  gave  the  store 
pigs  potatoes,  and  found  the  others  throve  upon  the  bean 
tops  and  maagold-wurtzel  leaves,  together  with  cabbages, 
which  he  gave  them  raw.    He  gave  the  sow  some 
better  feeding  when  she  was  suckling,  and  he  thought 
his  seventeen  pigs  and  sow  would  produce  him  as 
much  profit  as  his  two  cows  and  his  two  pigs  had 
done.    He  had  been  told  by  many  intelligent  people, 
that  a  breeding  sow  would  produce  as  much  profit 
as  a  cow,  and  if  it  did,  it  would  save  labour  and 
trouble.    The  general  result  of  his  farming  as  shown  by 
his  accounts  was,  that  on  the  two  acres  thus  fiu*med, 
after  providing  for  the  living  and  the  clothing  of  his 
family,  he  had  sold  74/.  worth  of  produce  last  year ;  and 
if  he  calculated  his  expenses  as  though  he  was  renting 
land  and  house  besides  paying  the  taxes,  the  result 
would  be  12/.  10«.  for  the  rent  of  the  two  acres  at  250/., 
8/.  for  the  rent  of  the  house,  and  2L  for  taxes,  making 
22/.  109.  for  rent  and  taxes,  leaving  a  clear  profit  on  the 
two  acres  of  51/.  10«.  a-year,  and  if  another  man  was  aa 
industrious  as  he  was,  he  did  not  see  whv  he  should  not 
come  to  the  same  result.    As  to  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  a  gentleman,  a  professional  fiurmer,  who 
said  that  no  labouring  man  could  keep  and  support  his 
family  upon  the  produce  of  the  b^  three  acres  in 
England,  paying  neither  rent  nor  taxes,  he  could  only 
say  that  he  had  done  this  upon  two  acres  of  a  nice 
mixed  soil.    He  had  lived  for  the  last  five  years  off  that 
land,  and  he  could  give  any  references  that  might  be 
required,  to  some  of  the  most  respectable  people  living 
in  the  neighbourhood.    The  clergyman  of  the  village 
often  came  and  looked  over  his  land.    His  land  was 
much  better  now  than  when  he  bought  it.    If  any 
gentleman  said  he  would  have  larger  crops  if  the  land 
were  ploughed,  he  should  presume  that  ho  had  never 
tried  the  spade  at  alL    If  a  neighbouring  fiurmer  came 
and  offered  to  plough  his  land  for  nothing;  he  would 
not  allow  him  to  do  so." 

The  Report  of  the  Select  (Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  Chairman,  (pre- 
sented in  July,  IS 43,)  upon  the  benefit  of   small 
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Bllottnents  to  the  laboaring  poor,  is  replete  with  in- 
formation of  great  interest.  The  subjoined  paragraphs 
from  the  Report  itself  speak  Volumes  in  favour  of 
spade  husbandiry  :— 

"Although  much  of  the  waste  kind  of  this  country  is 
of  so  inferior  a  quality  thai  it  eould  not  be  euccessfully 
reclaimed  as  a  fanning  specnlation,  yet  it  could  profitably 
be  brought  into  cultivation  through  8i)ade  husbandry, 
by  the  labour  of  men  working  on  their  own  account/* 

'•The  land  will  yield  larger  profits  under  thl«  mode 
of  cultivation  than  under  the  usual  method  of  tillage." 

"  Many  striking  instances  have  been  stated  to  vour 
Committee  where  the  jpoesession  of  an  allotment  has 
been  the  means  of  reclaiming  the  Criminal,  reforming 
the  dissolute,  and  changing  their  whole  moral  character 
and  conduct" 

"  Tour  Committee  have  it  in  evidence,  that  of  three 
thousand  heads  of  families  holding  allotments  in  Eent^ 
not  one  was  committed  for  any  ofience,  during  the  years 
1841  and  1842;  that  whilst  in  the  parish  of  Hadlow 
there  were  thir^-five  commitments  in  1S35,  the  allot- 
ment system  being  introduced  in  1836,  there  was  but 
one  conmiitment  in  1837 ;  that  subsequently,  fifteen  of 
those  who  were  committed  to  prison  m  1885,  had  ob- 
tained allotments,  and  that  ^or  the  past  six  years  there 
has  been  but  one  commitment  from  the  whole  number 
of  allottees,  the  old  offenders  being  reclaimed  to  the 
paths  of  honest  industry." 

But,  however  interesting  these  extracts  from  the 
Report,  the  evidence  annexed  to  it  embraces  other 
topics  of  at  least  equal  importance,  as  illustralive  of 
the  sufficiency  of  "  land  and  labour''  for  upholding  the 
personal  independence  of  the  individual  when  once  he 
has  acquired  industrial  habits,  and  a  distaste  for 
dishonest  vagabondage  and  its  painful  and  inevitable 
oonseqnences. 

Mr,  Henry  Martin,  a  small  farmer  holding  thirty 
^cres  of  land  under  Sir  William  Geary,  at  Hadlow  in 
Kent  :— 

**1  have  been  agent  for  the  West  Kent  Allotment 
Socie^for  the  last  seven  years ;  I  introduced  the  system 
into  Hadlow  upon  land  which  was  the  worst  in  the 
parish ;  it  is  very  much  improved ;  I  should  say  it  is 
nearly  the  best  now ;  its  value  then  was  16«.  per  acre, 
now  it  is  certainly  cheap  at  21;  the  profit  realized  by 
the  Hadlow  allottees  averages  201.  per  acre ;  the  general 
average  throughout  the  county  upon  the  allotments  is 
IdL  per  acre ;  this  is  effected  by  the  labour  of  about  two 
hours  in  the  evening  to  each  allotment  of  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  and  that  only  for  about  half  the  vear ;  the 
cultivation  is  invariably  by  the  spade ;  they  invariably 
obtain  much  more  produce,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  land,  than  the  numer;  the  potato  is  the  principal 
vegetable  produced,  and  the  averaffe  quantity  on  a 
quarter  acre  allotment  is  a  hundred  bushels, — indeed 
tnat  is  rather  below  the  average ;  then,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  the  same  land  would  produce  turnips  and 
cabbages,  quite  to  the  value  of  the  rent,  so  tlmt  the 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  would  be  clear  profit ;  and 
generally  they  keep  a  pig,  and  many  of  them  two ;  the 
lent  is  most  punctually  piid ;  I  have  now  brought  eight 
aeres  of  my  land  under  spade  cultivation,  which  has 
enabled  me  to  get  rid  of  two  horses;  I  have  done  this 
by  my  own  labour  and  that  of  two  men  whom  I  have 
employed ;  the  expense  of  digging  an  acre  is  just  tiie 
same  as  that  of  ploughing  one ;  a  man  will  dig  an  acre 
well  for  1^.  and  I  cannot  get  it  ploughed  for  less;  and 
the  land  not  being  cloeged  by  the  trampling  of  the 
horses  and  the  weight  of  the  plough,  makes  uie  after 
work  much  lighter ;  the  ploughing  kneads  the  sub-soil, 
which  causes  the  wet  to  stand,  but  the  spade  leaves  the 


sub-soil  porous,  and  the  wet  can  draw  away ;  the  plough 
is  not  allowed  to  be  used  by  the  allottees  in  any  ca^e ; 
I  only  know  of  one  breach  of  this  rule,  and  the  man  waa 
instantly  deprived  of  his  allotment ;  a  labouring  man  in 
full  employment  can  well  manage  half  an  acre,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  land,  and  the  allotments  are  therefore 
seldom* more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  give  a  rent  of  1/.  per  acre  for  Dartford 
Heath,  which  is  now  waste,  and  of  a  stony  soil ;  it  might 
be  very  profitably  cultivated  by  spade  husbandry* 

Rev.  Stephen  Bemainbray,  Rector  of  Broad  Somer- 
ford  in  Wiltshire : — 

"  There  is  a  parcel  of  land  in  my  pariah  called  '  The 
Marsh,'  comprising  100  acres;  sevenU sueeesslve tenants 
of  this  land  having  fiuled,  it  was  let  in  allotments  to 
the  poor  at  even  a  higher  rent,  which  is  duly  paid,  and 
we  have  no  paupers;  each  cottager  keepea  couple  of  pigs ; 
they  have  <mly  half  an  acre  each,  except  sevcfal  old  men, 
whose  strength  is  not  suffident  for  regular  farm  labour ; 
these  have  two  acrea,  cultivate  them  perfectly,  and  are 
thus  k^t  off  the  parish.  I  have  half  a  dozen  cases  of 
that  description ;  the  average  rent  charged  is  85«.  per 
acre,  all  the  surrounding  parishes  have  followed  our 
example,  and  with  an  equally  good  efieci." 

Captain  G.  T.  Scobdl,  KN  :— 

*'  I  reside  at  High  Littleton  in  East  Somerset ;  in  ISSl, 
I  began  the  allotment  svstem  for  the  enooucagement 
of  spade  husbandry,  and  have  250  tenants ;  not  one  has 
been  convicted  of  crime,  during  the  intervening  period 
of  12  or  13  years;  they  keep  pigs.  I  lent  upwards  of 
200/.  to  about  120  of  the  tenants  to  buy  pigs,  and  I  lost 
but  21, ;  the  poor  people  realize  a  profit  after  the  rate  of 
21/.  18«.  per  acre.  There  are  four  million  acres  of  improve- 
able  uncultivated  land  in  England,  and  about  a  Bullion 
families  of  the  agricultural  labourer's  chiss." 

Jesse  Piper,  an  allotment  tenant  under  Mrs.  Daries 
Gilbert,  at  East  Dean,  Beachy  Head,  Sussex; — 

"  I  am  a  cripple  and  unable  to  do  agricultural  work ;  I 
rent  four  acres  of  land  and  a  cottage  for  11/.  a-year ;  a  hoj 
about  17,  from  Hellingly  Poorhouse,  lives  with  me,  and 
occasionally  1  employ  a  man ;  much  of  my  tinie  is 
occupied  in  looking  after  some  small  allotment  tenants, 
for  Mrs.  Gilbert.  I  employ  the  man  about  two  months 
in  the  year ;  last  year  1  grew  42  bushels  of  wheat,  off 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  250  bushels  of 
potatoes  off  other  three  quarters  of  an  acre;  the 
wheat  sold  at  7«.  Q(L  making  fifteen  guineas,  and  the 
potatoes,  at  15c/.  the  bushel,  brought  16/.  128,  4d.  I 
keep  two  cows  and  three  or  four  pigs ;  one  of  my  cowa 
goes  in  harness  and  draws  all  my  manure.  Mrs.  Gilbert 
informed  me  they  were  so  used  in  Germany,  and  I 
told  her,  if  they  did  it  there,  we  could  do  it  in  Sussex ; 
the  other  I  am  just  learning ;  the  cow  saves  me  in  labour 
6/.  on  every  acre.  I  manure  the  land  with  liquid,  and  ; 
have  a  tank  four  feet  square  in  my  cow-house,  for  that 

Surpose.  I  mix  soot  and  salt  and  mould  with  the  liquid, 
[y  land  brings  me  yearly  15/.  per  acre. 

JohnDurobreU  of  Irvington,  Beachy  Head,  Sussex :— • 

"  I  was  a  shoemaker,  but  being  ai&icted  with  a  livee 
complaint,  took  an  allotment  of  three  acres;  I  have  oow^ 
six  acres ;  all  the  assistance  I  have  is  from  my  fSsthcTy, 
who  is  70,  and  my  little  boy,  who  is  9  years  of  ago ;  it  ii| 
a  chaUcy  soil.  I  have  two  cows  and  a  heifer,  and  tw<| 
pigs ;  the  cows  yield  in  butter  20/.,  their  two  calves  6/i 
besides  skim^milk,  which,  at  tiiree  pints  a  pennj,  of 
given  to  the  pigs,  is  worth  10/.  A  quarter  of  an  aen 
gave  18  bushels  of  oats,  at  4s.  which  brought  U,  128.  \ 
half  an  acre  grew  82  bushels  of  wheat,  at  8«.  prodndni 
12/.  16^.,  which  is  equal  to  the  consumptioH  af  m$ 
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ftBilf,  hidiidkg  ihe  ink  and  three  in&nt  children ; 
besides  pigg,  pooliiy  and  vegetables;  the  rent,  rates, 
tithes  and  taxes,  come  to  12/.  12«. ;  then  the  only  hired 
labour  was  22.  for  thrashing,  and  seed  cost  me  21 ;  this 
was  m  1840,  when  I  had  only  throe  acres.  In  1841, 
I  pjiSL  lis.  for  my  wheat,  62. !«.  for  oats,  42.  for 
potatoes,  5L  10«.  for  calves,  212. 18«.  Zd,  for  butter,  and 
102.  for  skim-milk,  or  552. 16^.  Zd.  besides  pigs  and 
vegetables ;  and  this  was  from  three  and  a  onarter  acres, 
h  1842 1  got  three  additional  acres,  bnt  it  was  a  bad 
ynr,  for  the  new  land  was  in  very  bad  condition,  and 
I  had  the  misfortiine  to  lose  my  two  cows,  but  the 
receipts  were  622. 18«.  6(2.  besides  three  pigs,  worth  ten 
guineas,  and  aa  many  vegetables  as  we  could  consume.** 

John  %o(^  a  stocking  weaver  at  Hinckley, 
Leieesterahiie :— - 

"  We  hare  97)  seres  in  garden  allotments,  of  a  quarter 
of  aa  acre  each ;  w^  cannot  obtain  more  land ;  there  are 
still  100  ^pUcants,  and  aa  eaoh  allottee  evinces  ability 
ud  indnstey,  his  land  should  be  increased  to  the  extent 
of  his  capacity  to  cultivate ;  eight  bushels  of  potatoes 
tie  expected  from  six  score  yards,  bnt  some  get  twelve ; 
then  are  40  pieces  of  six  score  yards  to  the  acre.  I 
know  jngtancea  of  land  being  let  at  the  exorbitant  rent 
of  7«.  8s.  and  9s.  the  piece ;  9s.  is  at  the  rate  of  162. 
the  acre,  and  even  then  the  poor  men  have  made  a 
pofit  off  the  piece ;  each  man  with  a  rood  (|  acre)  may, 
if  he  will,  by  double  cropping,  dear  52.  per  annum." 

James  Grange  of  Nottingham :— - 

"  I  am  secretaij  and  travelling  agent  to  an  Allotment 
Society  for  the  Hidhmd  Counties ;  we  have  63  branch 
lodeties,  and  upwards  of  800  acres  of  land  in  occupation 
Meottage  gardens  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  which  is 
nfident  to  rapport  a  poor  man  and  his  faonily  for  18 
ve^at  lOt.  a-week;  a  poor  man  could  cultivate  con- 
BdcnUy  more  land  even  in  his  leisure  hours  and  when 
IB  foil  iroik ;  last  winter  our  allottees  killed  sixty  pigs, 
lot  one  of  whom  ever  had  a  pig  before  in  his  life,  and 
sll  of  whom  were,  before  the  holding  of  these  allotments, 
ia  the  peatest  diatreas ;  the  increase  of  produce  through 
^ade  hinbandry  is  very  considerable  in  all  cases ;  one 
add  that  was  a  gravel  field,  in  Carlton,  which  we  were 
t<W  YonM  not  return  the  seed  planted,  actually  yielded 
100  iMka  of  potatoea  per  acre ;  and  when  I  was  in 
Toskshiie,  a  rood  of  land  near  Barbot  Hall  was  planted 
vith  wheat  by  Lord  Howard's  steward,  and  28  bushels 
obtuned,  which  is  eoual  to  14  quarters  per  acre ;  Mr. 
HobsoB,  the  steward,  has  since  informed  me  that  he  had 
platedl  200  yards  with  cucumbers,  and  after  supplying 
his  lordship's  tabic,  had  sold  2000  in  Sheffield  and 
Bothtrham  markets,  at  from  lc2.  to  Is.  but  certainly 
trenging  id.  and  being  at  the  rate  of  2002.  the  acre : 
200  jirds  is  the  24th  part  of  an  acre ;  the  land  which  pro- 
<iaeed  14  qoarten  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  is  of  the  quali^  of 
that  from  which  the  farmera  are  well  content  to  get 
frar  qoarters,  and  do  not  grumble  if  they  get  but  three ; 
it  vas  dibbled  and  hoed  the  same  as  peas ;  no  land  is 
toopoor  fbr  the  spade ;  we  could  cultivate  sand-hills  into 
™able  estates  in  two  or  three  years;  I  should  be 
Hiy  happy  to  take  the  poorest  land  if  I  could  have  it 
>t  a  lair  rent  and  on  a  safe  tenure :  none  is  too  poor, 
iwne  too  bad ;  none  of  the  allottees  receive  parochial 
'^et  shhoogh  we  should  not  consider  such  circum- 
teee  a  disqnalificstion;  for  a  man  not  having  any 
^'■ric,  Bor  Ukelj  to  have  any,  we  should  propose  an  aci« 
«f  land  or  more,  as  the  quarter  acre  will  only  support 
Mi  fiunfly  for  thirteen  weeks;  a  man  in  full  employ- 
jot  sa  a  weaver,  or  otherwise,  could  easily  secure 
*Ja*fantage,  and  if  work  were  ahwk,  by  throwing 
wtifloal  labour  on  hja  land,  he  would  make  it  more 
pndoetiTe;  the  corporation  of  Nottingham  let  about 
^2^'^«»  »t  five  fuihings  a  yard  or  262.;  per  acre, 
*™tae  adjoining  hold  of  tiicsame  qnaiity  is  rented 


by  farmeia  at  about  52. ;  these  gardens  are  frx>m  a  mile  to 
two  miles  from  the  market  place ;  they  are  of  various 
sizes — say  from  six  hundred  yards  to  a  quarter  of  an 
acre ;  the  artizan  allottees  of  those  gardens  make  to  my 
knowledge,  a  considerable  profit  from  their  cultivation."  . 

William  Miles,  Esq.  M.P.  :— 

"  In'  1828,~when  I~ri8i(led'at  Caunton,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, there  were  eight  acres  of  a  clayey  soil,  the 
property  of  the  parish,  let  to  a  man  who  bad  respect- 
ably brought  up  a  large  family  without  other  resource ; 
but  his  children  had  all  got  out  into  the  world,  and  the 
old  man  was  unable  to  attend  to  the  land ;  so  I  advised 
the  parish  to  let  it  out  in  quarter  acre  allotments  to 
poor  people,  and  although  it  was  certainly  about  the  worst 
soil  for  that  purpoRC,  the  best  crops  of  the  best  of 
vegetables  were  produced,  and  the  plan  conferred  the 

featest  benefits  upon  the  occupiers  and  inhabitants, 
do  not  think  any  poor  man  should  have  more  than 
an  acre,  although  I  have  known  men  with  three  or  four 
acres  do  perfectly  well,  become  better  labourers,  and 
^ven  acquire  small  propertiea ;  but  they  would  be  apt 
on  a  good  sale,  to  get  drunk,  and  lose  their  money.  Six 
years  after  leaving  Caunton,  I  went  to  live  in  Gloucester- 
shire, where  I  now  reside,  and  I  have  given  allotments 
to  a  hundred  persons  with  unquestionable  advantage  to 
All  of  them ;  for  instance,  one  man  occupying  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  and  paying  12.  rent,  told  me  that  last  year 
his  onions  brought  him  24«.,  carrots  Ss.,  fruit  2s.  6d., 
and,  with  a  wife  and  five  children,  they  had  always  en- 
joyed an  abundance  of  potatoes  and  every  other  culinary 
yegetable;  all  taxes  were  included  In  the  rent;  and 
this  man's  case  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole.  The 
moral  effect  of  the  system  is  incalculable ;  I  know  of 
pany  drunkards  reclaimed,  and  of  the  impious  becom- 
ing constant  church-goers.  A  clergyman  said  to  me, 
'preaching  and  visiting  were  of  no  use  till  these  people 
got  the  allotments.'    The  possession  of  a  piece  of  luid 

g'ves  them  a  better  idea  of  the  rights  of  property ;  the 
-st  effect  is  to  induce  a  determination  to  protect  pro- 
perty ;  in  fact,  whenever  we  have  an  allotment  to  spare, 
ind  a  man  of  bad  character  applies  for  it,  he  gets  it, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  he  has  been  found  to  have 
been  perfectlv  reclaimed.  The  allotmentfi  are  all  culti- 
vated by  spade  labour  of  the  occupiers — hired  labourers 
not  being  allowed." 

George  CJmttenden : — 

"  I  keep  an  agricultural  day-school  at  Willingdon  in 
Sussex,  and  have  sixteen  boys  who  pay  one  penny  per 
week;  I  rent  my  house  and  five  acres  of  land  for  252.;  I 
teach  the  boys  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  the 
forenoon,  and  from  two  to  five  in  the  afternoon  they 
work  on  the  land ;  I  keep  two  cows  stall-fod,  and  the 
produce  of  my  land  last  year  was  652." 

To  advance  an  argument  in  support  of  the  im- 
portance of  spade  hnsbandiy,  or  the  higher  importance 
of  imbuing  the  minds  of  lazy  and  dissolute  men  with 
a  feeling  of  self-dependenoe  and  a  bve  of  independ- 
ence, were,  after  perusal  of  the  preceding  evidence, 
needless ;  nor  can  the  capability  of  a  thousand  ftores 
of  land  to  maintain  a  popidation  of  two  thousand 
people  be  seriously  doubted. 

llie  whole  question  is  now  about  to  be  snbmitted  to 
rigid  investigation  by  the  Legistature ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ere  long,  one  system,  and  that  a  practically 
and  visibly  reformatory  system,  will  be  adopted  for 
the  reclamation  of  our  vicious  population ;  that  evi- 
dence of  good  works  may  be  exacted  from  the  convict 
in  the  place  of  a  florid  profession  of  mere  faith ;  that 
he  may  be  habituated  to  toilsome  industry  rather  than 
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listless  and  body-and-mind-destrojing  inaotkm;  and 
that  the  ExecutiTe  may  assume  the  position  of  an 
insurance  office  in  protection  of  life  and  property 
against  malice  and  dishonesty.  It  would,  indeed, 
seem,  that  the  present  annual  premium  paid  by  the 
community  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  criminals,  is  abundantly  sufficient,  if  pro- 
perly Implied,  to  compensate  for  all  the  pecuniary  loss 
inflicted  by  the  systematically  bad  upon  the  honest 
and  industrious  portion  of  society,  and  permitted  by 
the  official  guardians  of  the  industrial  interests  of  a 
commercial  people.  It  only  remams  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther any  combination  of  interests,  official  habits,  or 
prejudices,  and  visions  of  the  illuminati,  can  super- 
sede the  interests  of  humanity,  the  aspirations  of 
philanthropy,  and  the  duties  of  a  Christian  govern- 
ment and  a  Christian  people. 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  MARRIED  LIFE  OE 
MARY  POWELL, 

▲ITEEWAJLDS  KISTBESS  KILTOK.' 

Wednesday, 
Joumall,  I  have  nobodie  now  but  you,  to  whome 
to  tell  my  little  griefs ;  indeede,  before  I  married,  I 
know  not  that  I  had  anie ;  and  even  now,  they  are 
very  smaD,  onlie  they  are  soe  new,  that  sometimes  my 
heart  is  like  to  burst. 

— I  know  not  whether  'tis  safe  to  put  them  alle  on 
paper,  onlie  it  relieves  for  y*  time,  and  it  kills  time, 
and  perhaps^  a  little  while  hence  I  may  looke  back 
and  see  how  small  they  were,  and  how  they  mighte 
have  beene  shunned,  or  better  borne.  *Tia  worth  y 
trialL 

— ^Yesterday  mom,  for  very  wearinesse,  I  looked 
alle  over  my  Hnen  and  Mr.  Milton's,  to  see  could  I 
finde  anie  thing  to  mend ;  but  there  was  not  a  stitch 
amiss.  I  wouJde  have  played  on  y*  spinnette,  but  was 
afrayd  he  should  hear  my  indiSerent  musick.  Then, 
as  a  last  resource,  I  tooke  a  book — Paul  Perrin's 
Historic  of  y»  Waldenses ;— and  was,  I  believe,  dozing 
a  little,  when  I  was  aware  of  a  continuall  whispering 
and  crying.  I  thought  'twas  some  child  in  y'  street ; 
and,  having  some  comfits  in  my  pocket,  I  stept  softlie 
out  to  y*  house-door  and  lookt  forth,  but  no  child 
could  I  see.  '  Coming  back,  y«  door  of  my  husband's 
studdy  being  ajar,  I  was  avised  to  look  in ;  and  saw 
him,  with  awfnlle  brow,  raising  hb  hand  in  y*  very  act 
to  strike  y*  youngest  Phillips.  I  could  never  endure 
'  to  see  a  child  struck,  soe  hastilie  cryed  out  "  Oh 
don't !" — whereon  he  rose,  and,  as  if  not  seeing  me, 
gently  closed  y « door,  and,  before  I  reached  my  chamber, 
I  hearde  soe  loud  a  crying  that  I  began  to  cry  too. 
Soon,  alle  was  quiet ;  and  my  husband,  coming  in,  stept 
g^itly  up  to  me,  and  putting  his  arm  about  my  neck, 
sayd,  "My  dearest  iSe,  never  agayn,  I  beseech  you, 
interfere  between  me  and  the  boys :  'tis  as  unseemlie 
as  tho'  I  shoulde  in  interfere  between  you  and  your 
maids, — when  you  have  any, — ^and  will  weaken  my 
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hands,  dear  Moll,  more  than  yon  have  sAie  sispicion 
of." 

I  replied,  kissing  that  same  offending  member  as  I 
spoke,  "  Poor  Jack  would  have  beene  ghid,  just  now, 
Ml  had  weakened  them."— "But  that  is  not  the 
question,"  he  returned,  "  for  we  should  alle  be  glad  to 
escape  necessary  punishment ;  whereas,  it  is  the  power, 
not  the  penalty  of  our  bad  habits,  that  we  shoulde  seek 
to  be  delivered  feom."— "There  may,"  I  sayd,  "be 
necessary,  but  need  not  be  corporal  punis^ent." 
"  That  is  as  may  be,"  returned  he,  "  and  hath  alreadie 
been  settled  by  an  authoritie  to  which  I  submit,  and 
partly  think  you  will  dispute,  and  that  is,  the  word 
of  God.  Pain  of  body  is  in  realitie,  or  ought  to  be, 
sooner  over  and  more  safelie  borne  than  pain  of  an 
ingenuous  mind ;  and,  as  to  y*  «ifl«tf,— why,  as  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  sayd  to  Soccini,  *  The  shame  is  in  tbe 
offence  rather  than  in  the  punishment.' " 

I  replied,  "  Our  Robin  had  never  beene  beaten  for 
his  studdies ;"  to  which  he  sayd  with  a  smile,  that 
even  I  must  admit  Robin  to  be  noe  great  8ch(^. 
And  so  in  good  humour  left  me ;  but  I  was  in  no 
good  humour,  and  hoped  heaven  might  never  make 
me  the  mother  of  a  son,  for  if  I  s**  see  Mr.  Milton  strike 
him,  I  should  learn  to  hate  y«  father. — 

Learning  there  was  like  to  be  companie  at  Doctor 
Davies',  I  was  avised  to  put  on  my  brave  greene  satin 
gown ;  and  my  husband  sayd  it  became  me  well,  and 
that  I  onlie  needed  some  primroses  and  cowslips  in  my 
li^,  to  look  like  May ; — and  somewhat  he  added  about 
mine  eyes'  "  clear  shining  after  rain,"  which  avised 
me  he  had  perceived  I  had  beene  crying  in  the 
morning;  which  I  had  hoped  he  had  not. 

Arriving  at  y*  Doctor's  house,  we  were  shewn  into 
an  emptie  chamber ;  at  least,  emptie  of  companie,  bat 
full  of  everything  else ;  for  there  were  books,  and 
globes,  and  stringed  and  wind  instruments,  and  stuffed 
birds  and  beasts,  and  things  I  know  not  soe  much  as 
y*  names  of,  besides  an  easel  with  a  painting  by  Mrs. 
Mildred  on  it,  which  she  meant  to  be  scene,  or  she 
woulde  have  put  it  away.  Subject,  *Brutus*s  Judg- 
ment' :  which  I  thought  a  stnmge,  unfeeling  one  for 
a  woman;  and  did  not  wish  to  be  her  son.  Soone  she 
came  in,  drest  with  studdied  and  puritanicall  pkm- 
nesse ;  in  brown  taffeta,  guarded  with  black  velvet, 
which  became  her  well  enough,  but  was  scarce  suited 
for  y*  season.  She  had  much  to  say  about  limning,  in 
which  my  husband  could  follow  her  better  than  I; 
and  then  they  went  to  y*  globes,  and  Copernicus,  and 
Galileo  Galilei,  whom  she  called  a  martyr,  but  I  do 
not.  For,  is  a  martyr  one  who  is  unwillinglie  im- 
prisoned, or  who  formally  recants?  even  tho*  he 
affecteth  afterwards  to  say  'twas  hut  a  form,  and  cries 
"  eppure,  si  muove  ?"  The  earlier  Christians  might 
have  sayd  'twas  but  a  form  to  bum  a  handfull  of 
incense  before  Jove's  statua;  Pliny  woulde  have  let 
them  goe. 

Afterwards,  when  y*  Doctor  came  in  and  engaged 
my  husband  in  discourse,  Mistaess  Mildred  devoted 
herselfe  to  me,  and  askt  what  progresse  I  had  made 
with  Bernardo  Tasso.    I  tolde  her,  none  at  alle,  for  I 
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!  was  eqoallie  £Niltie  at  Italiqxtes  and  Iti^ian,  and  onlie 
knew  his  best  work  tliro'  Mr.  Fairfax's  translation; 

!  wiiereat  she  fell  laughing,  and  sayd  she  begged  my 
fbrgifenesse,  hut  I  was  oonfoonding  y*  father  with  y* 
Sonne ;  then  langht  agayn,  but  pretended  'twas  not  at 
me  bat  at  a  lady  I  mmded  her  of,  who  never  coulde 
remember  to  distinguish  betwixt  Liouardo  da  Vinci 
and  Lorenzo  dei  MedicL  That  last  name  brought  up 
J*  reoollection  of  my  morning's  debate  with  my 
huband,  which  made  me  feel  sad;  and  then,  Mrs. 
Mildred,  seeminge  anxious  to  make  me  forget  her  un. 
mannffriiness,  commenced  **  Can  you  paint  ?" — ''  Can 
you  sing  T— «  Can  you  play  the  lute  P"— and,  at  the 
last,  ''What  AM  you  do?"  I  mighte  have  sayd  I  coulde 
comb  out  my  curls  smoother  than  she  coulde  hers,  but 
did  not  Other  guests  came  in,  and  talked  so  much 
agajnst  prehcy  and  y«  right  divine  of  kings  that  I 
voolde  Ma.  we  had  remained  at  astronomic  and  poetry. 
For  sapper  there  was  little  meat,  and  noe  strong  drinks, 
Qolie  a  thinnish  foreign  wine,  with  cakes,  candies, 
sreetmeats,  fruits,  and  confections.  Such,  I  suppose, 
is  town  fashion.  At  the  laste,  came  musick ;  Mistress 
Mildred  sang  and  played ;  then  prest  me  to  do  y*  like, 
bat  I  was  soe  fearfulle,  I  coulde  not ;  so  my  husband 
sayd  he  woulde  pky  for  me,  and  that  woulde  be  alle 
one,  and  soe  covered  my  bashfullenesse  handsomlie. 

Onlie  this  morning,  just  before  going  to  his  studdy, 
ke  stept  back  and  sayd,  "  Sweet  Moll,  I  know  you 
can  both  pUy  and  sing — ^why  will  you  not  practise  ? 
I  icplyed,  I  loved  it  not  much.  He  rejoyned,  "  But 
you  know  I  love  it,  and  is  not  that  a  motive  ?*'  I 
sayd,  I  feared  to  let  him  hear  me,  I  played  so  ilL  He 
replycd,  "Why,  that  is  y*  very  reason  you  shoulde 
scdt  to  play  better,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  plenty  of 
time.  Peihaps,  in  your  whole  future  life,  you  will  not 
have  soch  a  season  of  leisure  as  you  have  now, — a 
goWcn  opportunify,  which  you  will  surelie  seize." — 
TWn  add^  "  Sir  Thomas  More's  wife  learnt  to  pby 
r»hite,  solely  that  she  mighte  please  her  husband."  I 
iBwcred,  "Nay,  what  to  tell  me  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mole's  wife,  or  of  Hugh  Grotius's  wife,  when  I  was 
the  wife  of  John  Milton  ?"  He  looked  at  me  twice, 
lid  qoicklie,  too,  at  this  saying;  then  laughing,  cried, 
"Tea  cleaving  mischief!  I  hardlie  know  whether  to 
take  that  speech  amisse  or  well — ^however,  you  shall 
Ittve  the  beneat  of  the  doubt." 

And  to  away  laughing ;  and  I,  for  very  shame,  sat 
dwm  to  y*  spinnette  for  two  wearie  hours,  till  soe 
tired,  I  coukkB  cry ;  and  when  I  desisted,  coulde  hear 
Jack  wailing  over  his  task.  'Tis  raining  fast,  I  cannot 
get  out,  nor  should  I  dare  to  go  alone,  nor  where  to 
go  to  if  'twere  fine.  I  fancy  ill  smells  from  y«  churcli- 
yanl— 'tis  kmg  to  dinner-time,  with  noe  change,  noe 
cttxase;  and  oh,  I  sigh  for  Forest  Hill. 


—A  dnll  dinner  with  Mrs.  Phillips,  whom  I  like  not 
aach.  Onristopher  Milton  there,  who  stared  hard  at 
m^  and  p<it  me  out  of  countenance  with  his  strange 
<puitiaDS.  My  husband  checked  him.  He  is  a  lawyer 
aad  has  wit  cnoughe. 
I     Mn.  Phillips  speaking  of  second  marriages,  I  un- 


awares hurt  her  by  giving  my  voice  agaynst  them. 
It  seems  she  is  thinking  of  contracting  a  second 
marriage. 

•^At  supper,  wishing  to  ingratiate  myself  with  y* 
boys,  talked  to  them  of  countrie  sports  etc. :  to  which 
y*  youngest  listened  greedilie :  and  at  length  I  was 
advised  to  ask  them  woulde  they  not  like  to  see 
Forest  Hill  ?  to  which  y*  elder  replyed  in  his  most 
methodicall  manner,  "If  Mr.  Powell  has  a  good 
library."  For  this  piece  of  hypocrisie,  at  which  I 
heartUie  laught,  he  was  commended  by  his  uncle. 
Hypocrisie  it  was ;  for  Master  Ned  cryeth  over  his 
taskes  pretty  nearlie  as  oft  as  y*  youngest. 


Friday. — ^To  rewarde  my  zealous  practice  to-day  on 
y*  spinnette,  Mr.  Milton  produced  a  collection  of 
"Ayres,  and  Dialogues,  for  one,  two,  and  three 
voices,"  by  his  friend  Mr.  Harry  Lawes,  which  he 
sayd  I  shoulde  find  very  pleasant  studdy ;  and  then  he 
told  me  alle  about  theire  getting  up  y«  masque  of 
Comus  in  Ludlow  castle,  and  how  well  y*  Lady's  song 
was  sung  by  Mr.  Lawes'  pupil,  the  Lady  Alice,  then 
a  sweet,  modest  girl,  onlie  thirteen  yeares  of  age, — 
and  he  told  me  of  y*  singing  of  a  faire  Italian  young 
Signora,  named  Leonora  Barroni,  with  her  mother 
and  sister,  whome  he  had  hearde  at  Rome,  at  y* 
concerts  of  Cardinal  Barbcrini ;  and  how  she  was  "as 
gentle  and  modest  as  sweet  Moll,"  yet  not  afrayd  to 
open  her  mouth,  and  pronounce  everie  syllable  dis- 
tinctlie,  and  with  y*  proper  emphasis  and  passion 
when  she  sang.  And  after  this,  to  my  greats  content- 
ment, he  tqoke  mb  to  y«  Gray's  Inn  Walks,  where, 
the  afternoon  being  fine,  was  much  companie. 

After  supper,  I  proposed  to  the  boys  that  we 
shoulde  tell  stories;  and  Mr.  Milton  tolde  one 
charminglie,  but  then  went  away  to  write  a  Latin 
letter.  Soe  Ned's  turn  came  next;  and  I  must,  if 
I  can,  for  very  mirthe's  sake,  write  it  down  in  his 
exact  words,  they  were  soe  pragmaticall. 

"  On  a  daye,  there  was  a  certain  child  wandered 
forthe,  that  would  play.     He  met  a  bee,  and  sayd, 

*  Bee,  wilt  thou  play  with  me  ?'  The  bee  sayd,  *  No, 
I  have  my  duties  to  perform,  tho*  you,  it  woulde 
seeme,  have  none.  I  must  away  to  make  honey.' 
Then  y*  childe,  abasht,  went  to  y*  ant.  He  sayd, 
*Will  you  play  with  me,  antP'    The  ant  replied, 

*  Nay,  I  must  provide  against  y*  winter.'  In  shorte, 
he  found  that  everie  bird,  beaste,  and  insect  he 
accosted,  had  a  closer  eye  to  y'  purpose  of  their 
creation  than  himselfe.  Then  he  sayd,  *I  will  then 
back,  and  con  my  task.' — Moral.  The  moral  of  y* 
foregoing  fable,  my  deare  aunt,  is  this — Wc  must 
love  work  better  than  play." 

With  alle  my  interest  for  children,  how  is  it  possible 
to  take  anie  interest  in  soe  formoll  a  little  prigge  ? 

Saturday,'^!  have  just  done  somewhat  for  Master 
Ned  which  he  coulde  not  doe  for  himselfe — viz.  ten- 
derly bound  up  his  hand,  which  he  had  badly  cut. 
Wiping  away  some  few  naturall  tears,  he  must  needs 
say,  "  I  am  quite  ashamed,  aunt,  you  shoulde  see  me 
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cry ;  bnt  y^'worst  of  it  is,  that  alle  this  payne  has  beene 
for  noe  good ;  whereas,  when  my  uncle  beateth  me 
for  imisconstruing  my  Latin,  tho*  I  cry  at  y«  time,  all  y« 
while  I  know  it  is  for  my  advantage." — If  this  boy 
goes  on  praushing  soe,  I  shall  soon  hate  him. 

— Mr.  Milton  hamg  stepped  ont  before  snpper, 
came  back  looking  soe  blythe,  that  I  askt  if  he.  had 
liearde  «»ood  news.  He  sayd,  yea :  that  some  friends 
had  long  beene  pnrsnading  him,  against  his  will,  to 
make  pnblick  some  of  his  Latin  poems;  and  that, 
having  at  length  consented  to  theire  wishes,  he  had 
beene  with  Mosley  y«  publisher  in  St.  Panl's  church- 
yard, who  agreed  to  print  them.  I  sayd,  I  was  sorrie 
I  shoulde  be  unable  to  read  them.  He  sayd  he  was 
sorry  too:  hemust  translate  them  for  me.  I  thanked 
him,  but  observed  that  traductions  were  never  soe 
good  as  originalls.  He  rejoyned,  "Nor  am  I  even  a 
good  translater."  I  askt,  "  Why  not  write  in  your 
owne  tongue?"  He  sayd,  ** Latin  is  understood  all 
over  y*  worlde."  I  sayd,  *'  But  there  are  manie  in 
your  owne  country  do  not  understand  it.'*  He  was 
silent  soe  long  upon  that,  that  I  supposed  he  did  not 
mean  to  answer  me ;  but  then  cried,  "You  are  right, 
sweet  MoU.— Our  best  writers  have  written  their  best 
works  in  English,  and  I  will  heareafter  doe  y*  same, — 
for  I  feel  tlit  my  best  work  is  still  to  come.  Poetry 
hath  hitherto  been  with  me  rather  y*  recreation  of  a 
mind  conscious  of  its  health,  than  the  deliberate  task- 
work of  a  soule  that  must  heareafter  give  an  account 
of  its  talents.  Yet  my  mind,  in  y*  free  circuit  of  her 
rousing,  has  ranged  over  a  thousand  themes  that  lie, 
like  the  marble  in  the  quarry,  readie  for  anie  shi^ 
that  fancy  and  skill  may  give.  Neither  laziness  nor 
caprice  makes  me  difficult  in  my  choice ;  for,  y*  longer 
I  am  in  selecting  my  tree,  and  laying  my  axe  to  y< 
root,  the  sounder  it  will  be  and  the  riper  for  use. 
Nor  is  an  undertaking  that  shall  be  one  of  high  duty, 
to  be  entered  upon  without  prayer  and  discipline : — 
it  woulde  be  presumption  indeede,  to  commence  an 
enterprize  which  I  meant  shoulde  delighte  and  profit 
every  instructed  and  elevated  mind  without  so  much 
paynes-takinge  as  it  should  cost  a  poor  mountebank 
to  balance  a  pole  on  his  chin." 


Sunday  even. — ^In  y*  clouds  agayn.  At  dinner, 
to-daye,  Mr.  Milton  catechized  the  boys  on  y«  morning's 
sermon,  the  heads  of  which,  though  amounting  to  a 
dozen,  Ned  tolde  off  roundlie.  Roguish  little  Jack 
looked  slylie  at  me,  says,  "  Aunt  coulde  not  tell  off  y« 
sermon."  "  Why  not  ?"  says  his  uncle.  "Because 
she  was  sleeping,"  says  Jack.  Provoked  with  y* 
child,  I  turned  Scarlett,  and  hastilie  sayd,  "I  was 
not."  Nobodie  spoke ;  but  I  repented  the  fabitie  the 
moment  it  had  escaped  me;  and  there  was  Ned,  a 
folding  of  his  hands,  drawing?  down  his  mouth,  and 
closing  his  eyes.  .  .  .  My  husband  tooke  me  to  taske 
for  it  when  we  were  alone,  soe  tenderlie  that  I  wept. 

3fo«(foy.— Jack  sayd  this  morning,  "I  know  some 
thing— I  know  aunt  keeps  a  joumall."  "  And  a  good 
thing  if  you  kept  one  too.  Jack,"  sayd  his  uncle,  "it 


would  show  you  how  little  "you  doe."  Jack  wis 
silenced ;  but  Ned,  pursing  up  his  mouth,  says,  *I 
can't  think  what  aunt  can  have  to  put  in  a  joumall-^ 
should  not  you  like,  undo, to  see?"  "No,  Ned," 
•ays  his  uncle,  "  I  am  upon  honour,  and  your  dear 
aunf  s  joumall  is  as  safe,  for  me»  as  the  golden 
bracelets  that  King  Alfred  hung  upon  y*  high-waj. 
I  am  gbid  she  has  such  a  resource,  and,  as  we  know 
she  cannot  have  much  news  to  put  in  it,  we  may  y* 
more  safely  rely  that  it  is  a  treasury  of  swect,and 
high,  and  holy,  and  profitable  thougfates." 

Oh,  how  deeplie  I  blusht  at  this  2l-dc8ervcd  prajsel 
How  some  I  was  that  I  had  ever  registered  aught 
that  he  woulde  grieve  to  read!  I  secretly  resolved  that 
this  daye's  joumalUng  s**  be  y*  last,  unJdll  I  had  at- 
tained a  better  frame  of  mind. 


SaUurdof  even^-^l  have  kept  silence,  yea,  even 
from  good  words,  but  it  has  beene  a  payn  and  griefs 
unto  me.  Qood  Mistress  Gatherine  Thompson  ealled 
on  me  a  few  dayes  back,  and  spoke  so  wisely  and  so 
wholesomelie  concerning  my  lot,  and  y*  way  to  make 
it  happy,  (she  is  y*  first  that  hath  spoken  as  if  twere 
possible  it  migfate  not  be  soe  alreadie,)  thai  I  felt 
for  a  season  quite  heartened;  but  it  has  alle  &ded 
away.  Because  y*  source  of  cheerfnlnesse  is  not  ^ 
me,  anie  more  than  in  a  dull  landakip,  which  the  snn 
lighteneth  for  awhile,  and  when  he  has  set^  its  beaaty 
is  gone. 

Oh  me  1  how  merry  I  was  at  home !— The  source 
not  of  cheerfnlnesse  seemed  in  me  tken,  and  why  is  it 
nowl'  Partly  because  alle  that  I  was  there  taoght 
to  think  right  is  here  tiiought  wrcmg ;  because  much 
that  I  there  thought  htumlesse  is  here  thought 
sinfulle ;  because  I  cannot  get  at  anie  of  y*  things 
that  employed  and  interested  me  tkere,  and  because 
y  things  within  my  reach  Aere  do  not  interest  me. 
Then,  'tis  no  small  thing  to  be  continuallie  deemed 
ignorant  and  misinformed,  and  to  have  one's  errors 
continuallie  covered,  however  handsomelie,  even  before 
children.  To  say  nothing  of  y*  weight  upon  j* 
spiritts  at  firste,  from  change  of  ayre,  and  die^  and 
scene,  and  loss  of  habituall  exercise  and  oompanie  and 
householde  cares.  These  petty  griefs  tiy  me  sordie; 
and  when  cousin  Balph  came  in  unexpectedlie  this 
mom,  tho'  I  never  much  cared  for  him  at  home,  yet  the 
sighte  of  Rose's  brother,  fresh  from  Sheepsoote  and 
Oxford  and  Forest  Hill,  soe  upset  me  that  I  sank 
into  tears.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Milton,  then  coming 
in,  shoulde  hastilie  enquire  if  Balph  had  brought  ill 
tidings  from  home ;  and,  finding  aUe  was  well  there, 
shomlde  look  strangeUe.  He  askt  Balph,  however, 
to  stay  to  dinner;  and  we  bad  much  talk  of  home; 
but  now,  I  regret  having  omitted  to  ask  a  thousand 
questions* 

/SWiwfoy  even,  Aug.  15.— Mr.  Milton  in  his  closet 
and  I  in  my  chamber. — ^For  y«  first  time  he  seems 
this  evening  to  have  founde  out  how  dissimilar  are 
our  minds.  Meaning  to  please  him,  I  sayd,  "I  kept 
awoke  bravelie,  tonighte,  through  that  long^  kmg 
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for  jonr  sake." — *'And  whj  nc*  for  God's 
j  tske?"  oeMIh^  ''«hj  not  for  your  owne  sake  ? — 
It  Oh,  sveet  vife,  I  fear  ymi  kmmjtAmaeh  to  learn  of 
,  f  depth  of  happinesse  that  is  comprised  in  lie  «■»> 
{  mmuon  betveen  a  fbigiren  sonl  and  its  Creator.  It 
J  haUows  the  most  secular  as  well  as  the  most  spiritnall 
Ij  employments;  it  gi^es  pkasnre  that  has  no  after 
,  bittonesse;  it  gives  {Measure  to  God — and  oh! 
,  tliinke  of  j*  depth  of  meaning  in  those  words !  think 

what  it  is  for  us  to  be  capable   of  giving  God 

pkasnre!" 
— Mndi  more,  in  the  same  vem !  to  which  I  conld 

lot,  with  equal  power,  respond ;  soe,  he  away  to  his 

stoddy,  to  pray  periu^  for  my  change  of  heart,  and  I 

to  my  bed. 

{To  6«  conUnued.)] 


Utbtttoa. 


AUTOBIOGBAPHY   OF  ALPHONSE  DB 
LAMARTINE.1 

"BiOGBAPHT,"  says  Carlyle,  "is  the  most  uniYer- 
s«ily  pleasant^  tiie  most  uniTcrsally  profitable  of  all 
tlii^." 

Whetha  we  wish  to  study  human' nature  in  its 
social  orjindindual  oqMunty,  or,  without  studying  at 
aQ,  to  gire  ourselves  up  to  the  indulgence  of  our 
sympathies,  and  procure  ourselves  an  hour  or  two  of 
eajoyment,  as  we  do  with  a  romance,  we  can  scarcely 
find  a  better  book  for  the  purpose  than  a  tolerably 
well  written  Inography,  more  especially  if  it  be  of  the 
pntieolar  daas  now  before  us,  an  tf w^biognqphy. 

The  French  have  for  centuries  been  greatly  addicted 
to  meiioir  writing.  They  appear  generally  to  have 
wan  pleasure  in  talking  of  themselves,  and  less  hesita- 
tion as  to  what  they  shall  confide  to  the  puUic,  than 
ttj  other  pe(qf»le.  But  unfortunately  it  sometimes 
appears  that  in  th^  eagerness  to  pour  out  their  souls 
iitto  the  sympathetic  b^ms  of  the  world  in  general, 
they  not  only  tell  us  all  that  did  hiHPP^°>  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
peat  deal  that  did  not.  A  phun  Engl^h  reader  might 
be  apt  to  suspect  M.  de  Lamairtine  of  falling  into  this 
aiiitake  in  his  "OmfideneM."  There  is  such  a 
poverfol  odour  of  the  circulating  library  about  some 
portjons  of  them,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  we  are 
Riding  the  genuine  memdrs  of  a  man  of  high 
cUncter,  who  must,  we  presume,  consider  his  honour 
pledged  to  the  truth  of  a  narrative  in  which  he  in- 
tmdoces  all  persons  by  their  real  names. 

If  any  one  shouM  present  us  with  a  natural  rose 
daahed  with  painty  he  could  not  consider  himself 
aggnered  if  we  at  first  took  it  for  an  artificial  one. 
If  M.  de  Laraartine  will  serve  up  genuine  facts  with 
>och  a  flood  of  sweet  sentimental  sauce,  it  is  not  sur- 
pnaog  if  we  do  not  immediately  find  out  what  it  is 
tbl  we  have  before  ua. 

In  U.  de  Lamartine's  account  of  the  position  of  his 
;  btker,  a  lively  idea  is  conveyed  of  some  of  the  effects 

(1)  •^LwConildeBce*.'*    Paris.    1M9. 


of  the  system  of  French  society  under  the  old  rigime; 
a  system,  the  opposite  of  mercy,  which  has  been  said 
to  be  "  twice  blessed,"  for  it  was  twice  cursed, — fatal 
alflce  to  the  dasses  excluded  from  privileges,  and  to 
tixne  «i  irkom  tiMf  iPsse  4M0k)wed. 

The  Chevalier  de  Lamartinewas  the  jmtngest  of 
six  children,  but,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time, 
the  entire  fortune  of  the  family  was  destined  for^tbe 
ehlest  son.  The  second  son  was  forced  into  the 
church,  for  which  he  had  no  vocation ;  two  of  the 
daughters  were  thrown  into  convents,  the  third  devoted 
also  to  a  single  life,  having  to  take  the  vows  as  a 
canoness,  and  the  Chevalier  had  a  commission  procured 
for  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  But  he,  too,  was  never 
to  think  of  marriage — ^that  was  the  rule  for  younger 
sons ;  he  was  to  grow  old  in  the  grade  of  captain,  ;to 
which  he  soon  attained ;  he  was  to  come  from  time  to 
time,  to  pass  a  period  of  furlough  in  the  paternal 
mansion;  and  at  an  advanced  age,  provided  with  a 
small  pension  from  the  king  and  an  allowance  still 
smaller  from  his  brother,  with  permission  to  vegetate 
in  a  garret  in  some  old  ehatean,  where  he  might 
superintend  the  gardener,  shoot  with  the  cur^,  look 
aftier  the  horses,  play  with  the  children,  or  make  one 
at  a  game  of  chess  or  tricirac  with  the  neighbours, 
he  might  creep  through  the  remamder  of  his  life, 
loved  perhaps  a  little,  but  neglected  by  everybody, 
without  property,  or  wife,  or  children,  till  sickness 
and  infirmity  should  some  day  banish  him  from  the 
saloon  to  the  desolate  chamber  where  his  old  helmet 
and  sword  were  still  hanging  on  the  waU,  and  then 
some  morning  it  would  be  said  in  the  chateau,  "  The 
Chevalier  is  dead." 

"  This,"  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  "was  the  life  for  which 
my  fother  was  destined,  when  an  unexpected  circum- 
stance altered  these  arrangements.  His  eldest  brother 
became  a  hopeless  valetudinarian,  and  it  began  to  be 
said  in  the  funily, '  We  must  many  the  Chevalier  1  * 
But  immediately  t^ere  arose  a  general  outcxy  against 
such  a  preposterous  idea;  all  the  prejudice  and  deeply 
rooted  notions  of  my  grand&ther,  and  especiaUy  of  my 
grandmother,  were  up  in  arms  at  such  an  innovation. 
"  Younger  sons,"  it  was  said,  "were  never  intended  to 
marry.  My  father  was  sent  back  to  his  regiment;  and 
from  year  to  year  the  family  put  off  the  solution  of  this 
grand  problem.  To  marry  the  '.Chevalier  1  it  was 
monstrous ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  to'allow  the  name  and 
race  to  be  extinguished,  that  was  still  more  dreadfuL 
It  was  necessary  to  make  up  their  miuds,  yet  they  could 
in  such  a  case  come  to  no  decision,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  revolution  was  approaching." 

One  of  the  sisters  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lamartine 
had  been,  as  we  have  said,  made  a  canoness,  and  sent 
to  reside  in  one  of  the  semi-religious  establishments, 
at  which  each  lady  was  allowed  to  receive  her  brother, 
and  where  acquaintances  were  formed  which  some- 
times resulted  ,in,  perhaps,  the  only  marriage  of  in- 
clination known  at  that  time  in  French  society  of  the 
higher  order.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  present 
iustance ;  the  Chevalier  became  warmly  attached  to  a 
very  amiable  young  lady,  the  companion  of  his  sister, 
and  after  much  opposition,  the  family  consented  to 
the  unheard-of  innovation  of  the  marriage  of  the 
younger  son.    But  the  moment  was  not  favourable 
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to  schemes  of  domestic  happiness ;  the  soil  of  Franoe 
wa8j4)egijmiiig  to  heave  with  the  approaching  oonvul- 
sion ;  the  tempest  in  whidi  throne  and  altar  were  to 
be  submerged,  and  Europe  shaken  to  the  founda- 
tions, was  already  manifesting  itself  in  lurid  gleams, 
as  jet  mistaken  indeed,  by  many,  for  the  mere  harm- 
less flashes  of  summer  lightning.  M.  de  Lamartine, 
like  many  others,  imagined  that  after,  perhaps,  a  few 
months  of  disorder,  every  thing  would  be  restored  to 
its  accustomed  place.  But  he  was  soon  awakened 
from  this  dream;  the  scenes  at  Versailles,  at  the 
Bastile,  at  the  Hotel  de  YiUe,  and  most  of  all,  the 
terrible  10th  of  August,  wrote  in  characters  of  blood 
and  flame  the  true  meaning  of  the  coming  change. 

M.  de  Lamartine  had  refused  to  join  in  the  dis- 
graceful rush  of  panic-struck  emigration,  that  in  some 
instances  had  in  a  single  night  deprived  whole 
regiments  of  their  officers ;  he  could  not  understand 
how  he  could  with  honour  desert  a  king  who  so  much 
needed  his  services,  and  he  joined  the  unfortunate 
Swiss  guard  in  their  defence  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
after  it  was  taken,  though  wounded  by  a  musket  shot, 
was  endeavouring  to  cross  the  river  when  he  was 
made  prisoner.  He  escaped  nevertheless  this  time, 
by  favour  of  a  municipal  officer,  who  had  been  a 
gardener  in  his  family ;  and  retired  to  the  country 
hoping  to  avoid  notice.  But  these  were  not  tlie  days 
when  people  could  escape  persecution  by  so  simple  a 
plan  as  that  of  avoiding  interference  in  public  affairs ; 
an  order  was  sent  down  from  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  grandfather 
of  the  age  of  eighty-four,  an  equally  aged  and  infirm 
grandmother,  three  aunts — ^poor  helpless  nuns,  pre- 
viously driven  from  their  convents — ^were  thrown  with 
M.  de  Lamartine's  father,  pell-mell  into  a  cart,  and 
driven  amidst  cries  and  bowlings  to  an  XJrsuline  con- 
vent, cwivertedj^ro  tempore  into  a  prison.  The  present 
autobiographer,  then  an  infant,  was  left  alone  with 
his  weeping  mother,  who  soon  retired  from  her  spa- 
cious 'and  now  desolate  mansion,  to  a  little  gloomy 
house  in  a  back  street,  that  had  served  as  a  kind  of 
alms-house  for  the  old  servants  of  the  family.  It 
happened  that  a  part  of  the  building  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  lodged,  looked  into  the  narrow  retired 
street  in  which  the  house  was  situated,  and  the 
(ybevalier,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  find  some  means 
of  communicating  with  his  wife,  had  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  being  lodged  in  a  little  room 
under  the  roof  at  the  opposite  comer.  The  hope  was 
not  disappointed ;  the  wife  had  been  led  by  a  natural 
impulse  to  mount  into  the  garret  of  her  abode,  in 
order  to  look  over  the  high  walls  of  the  prison,  an4 
soon  discovered  who  was  her  opposite  neighbour; 
after  some  trials  she  succeeded  in  shooting  an  arrow, 
to  which  a  thread  was  attached,  into  the  window  of 
the  prisoner's  chamber,  and  in  this  manner,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  a  file, 
were  transmitted  to  him. 

As  their  correspondence  remained  undiscovered, 
they  were,  after  a  time,  led  to  make  a  bolder  attempt. 
On  one  night  when  tliere  was  no  moon,  the  end  of  a 


strong  r6pe  was  attached  to  the  thread,  and  being 
firmly  fastened  at  both  sides,  the  prisoner  ventiiredto 
make  the  perilous  passage  over  the  heads  of  his  sen- 
tinels from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  and 
to  indulge  himself  in  a  few  delightful  hours  in  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  child.  He  might,  of  course, 
have  escaped  by  this  means,  but  as  such  a  step  might 
have  been  the  destruction  of  his  wife,  he  dared  not 
attempt  it. 

Eighteen  long  months  passed  away;  the  9th  of 
ThernUdor  at  length  opened  the  prisons,  and  the 
Chevalier  Lamartine,  generously  declining  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  law,  by  which  he  might  have 
insisted  on  sharing  the  estate  with  his  elder  brother, 
retired  to  a  little  farm  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  small 
income  and  a  large  family  in  the  country. 

The  life  of  young  Lsonartine  during  his  childhood 
was  rude  and  simple  in  the  extreme.  At  dawn  of  day 
he  was  out  with  the  other  lads  of  the  village,  coarsely 
clothed,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  collecting  the 
sheep,  goats,  and  a  few  lean  cows,  which  it  was  their 
business  to  drive  to  the  mountain  pastures.  He  car- 
ried, like  his  comrades,  suspended  round  his  neck,  a 
canvass  bag  containing  a  large  piece  of  bladt  barley 
bread,  some  cheese  of  goats*  milk,  as  hard  as  a  flint, 
a  small  knife  with  a  clumsy  wooden  handle,  and  a  two- 
pronged  fork,  used  for  fishing  up  morsels  of  bacon, 
cabbage,  or  bread,  from  the  bowl  of  soup.  As  soon 
as  the  flocks  had  reached  their  destination,  the  little 
shepherds  used  to  find  out  some  spot  sheltered  by  a 
projecting  piece  of  rock,  kindle  a  fire  with  dried 
branches,  and  eat  their  homely  breakfast,  rejoicing  if 
any  one  could  discover  a  few  potatoes  left  in  the  field 
from  the  harvest,  or  some  forgotten  chestnuts,  to  add 
to  the  meaL  During  the  day  the  monotony  of  watching 
the  flocks  was  sometimes  varied  by  expeditions  of  dis* 
covery  into  the  caverns  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
by  the  light  of  jtorches  which  the  children  had  made 
for  themselves  of  bundles  of  laths  dried  in  the  com- 
mon oven  of  the  village  after  the  bread  was  withdrawn. 
Towards  evening  they  returned  home,  driving  the 
animab  before  them  with  their  torches,  and  often 
concluding  by  a  dance  and  a  bonfire  on  the  last  hill 
overlooking  the  village. 

We  draw  up  our  curtain  agam  at  a  more  advanced 
epoch  of  the  author's  life,  when  he  is  about  to  enter 
on  the  period  denominated — some  people  may  think 
satirically — "man's  estate."  He  has  in  the  mean- 
while, we  must  premise,  received  some  tincture  of 
humane  letters,  in  the  first  instance  from  a  village 
school,  (of  which  we  would  willingly,  had  our  space 
permitted,  preserve  some  record,)  and  subsequently 
at  two  different  educational  establishments,  from  the 
first  of  which  he  ran  away.  The  second  was  the 
celebrated  Jesuit  school  at  Bellay,  on  the  frontier  of 
Savoy,  of  which  the  author  speaks  highly. 

After  this,  when  he  has  returned  home  and  donned 
the  toga  virilie,  we  have  a  love  passage — ^rather  an 
insipid  one — ^with  a  young  lady  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  reads  Ossian  and  looks  at  the  moon,  and  then  the 
same  theme  with  more  brilliant  variations,  and  new 
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sceneiy  and  decorations.  We  now  find  onrselyes  on 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  after  a  hiatus  of  three  years  spent 
at  Paris  and  in  some  other  towns,  concerning  which 
ibe  author  seems  to  think  the  less  is  said  the  better, 
and  a  short  residence  at  Rome,  in  which  we  find  little 
more  than  declamation  and  sentiment. 

"A  residenee  of  some  months  at  Naples,  a  frequent 
iBoeiation  with  the  people  in  our  daily  excursions  on 
the  water  or  into  the  countiy,  had  familiarised  us  with 
tbeir  sonorous  and  emphatic  language,  in  which  look 
and  gestare  are  as  significant  as  words..  PhilosopherB 
by  anticipation,  and  wearied  by  the  Tain  agitations  of 
1«  before  we  had  become  acquainted  with  them,  we 
often  envied  those  hapoy  lazzaroni  who  coyei«d  the 
sbores  and  the  quays  of  Xiaples,  and  who  passed  their 
d«j8  in  sleeping  in  the  shadow  of  a  boat  on  the  sand, 
in  hearing  Terses  recited  by  their  wandering  poets,  and 
in  dancing  the  tarantella  with  the  young  girls  of  their 
eUas  on  the  sea  shore." 

After  a  while  the  two  philosophers  aforesaid,  (the 
Mend  was  twenty  years  old  and  M.  Lamartine 
e^teen,)  determined  to  try  whether  this  charming 
life  would  bear  the  test  of  more  intimate  acqnaintance, 
and,  accordin^y,  offered  themselves  as  assistants  to 
an  old  fisherman  whose  appearance  pleased  their 
fwcy.  "We  may  remark  en  passant,  that  we  nowhere 
find  any  explanation  of  a  circumstance  that  is  some- 
what puzzlmg.  We  are  informed  that  M.  Lamartine's 
fiUher  possessed  an  income  of  120/.  per  annum,  and 
had  eight  children.  The  manner  in  which  he  himself 
was  brongfatup  as  a  shepherd  boy,  running  barefoot 
Qpon  the  mountains  with  his  flock  of  sheep  and  goats, 
certainly  implies  a  somewhat  extreme  degree  of 
poverty,  yet  here  we  find  him  spending  months  in 
tarelling,  apparently  with  no  object  but  pleasure, 
and  it  is  expressly  declared  that  he  and  his  com- 
paoioQs  were  perfectly  masters  of  their  actions,  and 
had  no  account  to  render  to  any  one.  This  is  doubt- 
leas  a  Tery  prosaic  difficulty  of  ours,  but  it  is  desirable 
in  a  biography  to  feel  that  we  have  our  foot  upon  the 
firm  earth,  and  are  not  merely  borne  about  in  some 
dood-land  at  the  pleasure  of  the  narrator.  It  would 
greatly  have  assisted  our  reliance  on  his  general  accu- 
raej  if  M.  Lamartine  would  have  condescended  to  be 
a  little  more  explicit  upon  points  of  this  nature,  or 
even  to  have  acknowledged  that  he  had  left  them  un- 
explained for  some  reason  satisfactory  to  himself. 

The  old  fisherman  smiled  at  the  application  of  the 
two  juvenile  philosophers,  and  objected  to  their  hands, 
airing  it  wouhl  be  a  pity  to  harden  them  by  that  sort 
of  work.  It  was  urged  that  they  desired  to  try  all 
ttades  before  choosing  one ;  that  the  occupation  of 
the  fisherman  pleased  them,  because  it  would  keep 
them  on  the  sea  and  under  the  open  sky* 

"'Ton  an  ri^t,'  replied  the  old  fisher, ' it  is  ^  trade 
tbt  renders  the  heart  content,  and  leads  the  spirit  to 
fOBfide  in  the  protection  of  the  saints.  The  fisherman 
tt  under  the  immediate  protection  of  heaven.  Man 
uowt  not  whence  come  tne  wind  and  the  wave.  The 
plaaeandthe  file  are  in  the  hands  of  the  workman; 
nches  and  favour  are  in  the  hands  of  the  king ;  but 
the  bark  is  in  the  hands  of  God.' " 

M.  Lamartine  was  charmed  with  the  pious  philo- 
»phy  of  the  fisherman,  (uot  considering,  it  would 


seem,  that  tiie  king  and  the  workman  are  also  in  the 
hand  of  God,)  and,  after  some  difficulty,  his  objections 
were  overcome,  and  he  agreed  to  take  the  two  young 
gentlemen  as  assistants,  or  apprentices,  for  a  oon* 
sideration  of  four  carlins  a-day,  and  provide  their 
board.  A  boy  was  sent  to  procure  an  additional  stock 
of  bread,  wine,  cheese,  and  fruit,  and  that  same 
evening  they  embarked  and  entered  on  their  new 
profession. 

''  The  first  night  was  delicious.  The  sea  was  as  calm 
as  a  lake  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  (I).  As 
we  moved  farther  and  fiuther  from  the  shore,  the  long 
lines  of  light  streaming  from  the  windows  of  palaces 
and  from  the  quays  of  Naples  sunk  beneath  the  sombre 
horizon,  and  the  coast  was  only  visible  by  the  light- 
houses; but  these  grew  pale  before  the  glowing  column 
that  rose  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  Whilst  the 
fisherman  cast  his  nets,  and  the  child,  half  asleep, 
held  his  torch  with  a  rather  unsteady  hand,  we  gave 
from  time  to  time  a  slight  impube  to  the  boat,  and 
listened  with  delight  to  the  sonorous  drops  of  water 
from  the  oars  falling  harmoniously  into  the  sea,  like 
pearis  into  ^  basin  of  silver."    ' 

There  is  an  exquisite  stanza  of  Byron  descriptive 
of  a  simihur  scene,  in  which  ihc  simple  expression-* 


-on  the  ear 


Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar,* 

conveys,  in  our  opinion^  a  more  distinct  as  well  as  a 
purer  image  than  these  pearl  and  silver  decorations, 
but  it  might  be,  perhi^  less  acceptable  to  a  Parisian 
public. 

The  two  philosophical  "apprentices,"  lulled  by 
the  gentle  rocking  of  the  boat,  soon  fell  asleep ;  ihe 
worthy  fisherman  covered  them  over,  and  they  did 
not  awake  till  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  they  were  in 
sight  of  the  rocky  isknd  of  Ischia,  which  appeared 
swimming  in  light,  ''like  the  realization  of  a  poet's 
midsummer  night's  dream."  The  fisherman  had  made 
a  good  night's  work,  for  which  he  was  not,  we  fear, 
much  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  his  two  apprentices, 
and  with  the  setting  sun  they  returned  again  to 
Naples.  For  more  than  two  months  the  young 
gentlemen  continued  thus,  greatly  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, playing  at  fishermen,  but  now  the  autumnal 
gales  were  approaching,  and  they  began  to  consider 
that  they  might  be  expected  home.  A  more  romantic 
adventure,  however,  was  in  store  for  them,  or,  at  all 
events,  for  M.  Lamartine. 

"  One  day  we  set  off  from  Matgellina  to  go  and  fish 
for  roach  and  tunny  on  the  coast  of  Cumaea,  where  the 
currents  throw  them  at  this  season  (September).  The 
sea  was  smooth  and  unruffled  as  oil,  but  the  fogs  of  the 
morning  were  floating  on  the  hills,  and  portended  a 
gale  in  the  evening,  though  we  hoped  to  have  time  to 
double  Cape  Mycenae  before  the  sea  should  rise.  The 
fish,  however,  was  most  abundant,  and  we  were  t^npted  to 
cast  another  and  another  net  till  at  lant  the  wind  caught 
us.  All  at  once,  from  the  heights  of  an  immense  mountain 
which  overlooks  the  island  of  Ischia,  it  seemed  to  (all 
upon  the  sea  with  such  weight  and  force  as  if  the 
mountain  itself  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  For  the 
moment  it  levelled  the  whole  liquid  space  around  us ; 
then  the  sea,  as  if  recovering  m)m  its  surprise,  rose 
again  suddenly  to  such  a  height  that  it  hid  both  coast 
and  island,  from  which  we  were  about  equidistant  The 
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only  cliance  for  as  now  was  to  woik  oor  way  through 
the  channel,  and  reach,  if  possible,  the  small  gulf  of 
Bala  on  the  left.  The  old  fisherman  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment.  From  the  top  of  a  wave  on  which  the  boat 
hung  for  an  instant  suspended  amid  a  whirlwind  of 
foam,  he  cast  a  rapid  glance  around  him,  and  then 
cried,  '  To  your  oars,  boys ;  we  must  readi  the  cape 
before  the  wind :  if  it  gets  there  first,  we  are  lost* 

"  We  obeyed  as  if  by  instinct.  With  our  eyes  fixed 
on  his  to  see  the  direction  we  had  to  take,  we  threw 
ourselves  on  our  oars,  sometimes  painfully  toiling  up 
the  side  of  a  huge  wave,  sometimes  resisting,  as  well  as 
we  could,  a  too  rapid  plunge  into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
Eight  or  ten  enormous  bUlows  had  thrown  us  into  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  between  the  cape  and 
a  projecting  point  of  the  island ;  but  the  sea  was  boiling 
here  with  Sghtful  fury,  for,  driven  by  the  hurricane,  it 
could  not  escape  fietst  enough  through  the  passage,  and 
was  raging  against  the  high  rocks,  and  raising  a  column 
of  foam  that  covered  us  even  at  that  distance.  To 
attempt  to  pass  in  such  a  boat  as  ours  would  have  been 
perfect  madness.  I  shall  never  foiget  the  look  which 
the  old  fisherman  threw  at  the  cape ;  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  he  said,  '  It  *s  impossible  to  pass,  and  we 
can't  go  back  to  sea.  We  must  land  at  Procida,  or 
perish.' " 

As  our  readers  have  the  most  incontrovertible 
proof  that  M.  Lamartine  was  not  drowned,  they  will 
not,  we  hope,  consider  us  too  hard-hearted,  if,  for  fear 
of  exceeding  our  limits,  we  break  off  our  extract  here, 
and  tell  the  remainder  of  the  story  somewhat  more 
briefly  than  he  does.  To  follow  him  closely  would 
fill  several  London  Magazines.  After  three  hours  of 
imminent  peril, — after  throwing  overboard  sails,  cor- 
dage, anchor,  baskets  of  fish,  jars  of  water,  even 
clothes,  they  reached  Procida,  and  with  much  difficulty 
effected  a  landing.  Here  M.  Lamartmc  found,  to  his 
great  surprise,  that  the  fisherman,  whom  they  had 
known  only  as  the  tenant  of  a  sort  of  cave  near 
Mount  Pansilippo,  (to  which  men  of  his  occupation 
were  accustomed  to  resort,)  owned  a  little  tenement 
— a  cabin  and  garden,  inherited  from  his  father — and 
that  at  this  moment  it  was  inhabited  by  his  aged  wife 
and  her  grand-children,  who  were  occupied  in  drying 
figs.  Rejoicing  in  this  prospect  of  a  shelter  from  the 
tempest,  they  climbed  np  a  rude  flight  of  steps  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  slippery  with  the  spray  of  the  sea.  Of 
the  steps  there  were  no  fewer  than  four  or  five  hun- 
dred, and  they  were  loaded  with  their  oars  and  what 
little  they  had  saved  from  the  boat,  but  they  reached, 
at  lengtl^  a  sort  of  platform  surrounded  by  a  parapet 
of  grey  stones,  and  a  romantic  looking  little  dwelling, 
partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  the  living  rock,  shaded 
by  a  large  fig-tree,  and  wreathed  round  by  branches 
of  vines.  The  fisherman  called  "  Graziella,"  a  soft 
voice  replied,  and  presently  the  casement  was  pushed 
open  by  a  white  arm,  and  there  appeared,  just  arisen 
from  sleep,  with  disordered  dr^s  and  naked  feet, 
(by-the-bye,  how  could  M.  Lamartine  see  her  feet  ?) 
a  most  exquisite,  lovely  young  girl.  Her  figure  was 
tall  and  slender,  "just  revealing  beneath  her  thin 
dress  the  first  nndtdationi  of  youth,''  her  eyes  were 
large  and  oval,  of  a  colour  between  the  deepest  black 
and  the  blue  of  the  sea,  swimming  in  liquid  brilliancy, 
at  once  tender  and  passionate;  her  abundant  raven 
hair  fell  around  her  face  and  nedi ;  ber  teeth  glittered 


in  the  light  of  the  toFcfa  "  like  open  ^ells  of  mother- 
of-pearl  in  the  sunshine."  All  these,  and  many  other 
particulars,  M.  Lamartine  had  leisure  to  mark  before 
Graziella  perceived  that  there  were  others  present 
besides  her  papa,  and,  hastily  closing  the  window, 
retired  in  confosion.  Afterwards,  the  diarming  Gra- 
ziella, who  is  in  every  respect  worthy  to  figure  as  the 
heroine  of  an  opera  ballet,  gathered  some  branches  of 
rosemary  and  orange  flowers,  and,  making  them  into 
a  bouquet  with  some  gold  pins  drawn  from  her  hair, 
placed  them  as  an  offering  before  ^  little  image  of  the 
Virgin ;  then  she  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  shipwrecked 
strangers  before  her  venerable  white-haired  grand- 
mamma, who  was  inclined  to  be  severe  upon  them, 
firstly,  because  she  believed  them  to  be  pagans,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  *'  all  Frenchmen  were 
pagans ;"  secondly,  because  they  had,  in  her  estima- 
tion, brought  ill-luck  with  them. 

**  The  Interior  of  the  hut  was  almost  as  naked  as  the 
rocks  without ;  the  walls  were  merely  whitened,  without 
any  plaster ;  the  lizards  iilipped  rustling  in  and  out  of 
the  interstices  of  the  stone^  beneath  ^e  hem  of  fem 
that  served  as  beds  for  the  chUdron ;  the  nests  of  swalbws, 
whose  little  black  heads  and  restless  eyes  were  visible 
every  now  and  then,  were  suspended  to  the  rafters  (still 
covered  with  the  bark)  that  formed  the  roofL" 

The  fisherman,  after  making  a  sort  of  apology  for 
the  poverty  of  his  dwelling,  led  the  strangers  up  to  a 
terrace,  where  he  oonstructed  with  the  oars  and  some 
boughs  from  a  chestnut  tree  a  sort  of  shed,  beneath 
which  he  spread  some  bunches  of  leaves  and  fern,  and, 
after  bringing  them  two  pieces  of  bread,  some  figs* 
and  some  firesh  water,  invited  them  to  sleep.  But 
the  following  morning  discovered  that  the  misfortune 
of  the  fisherman  had  been  greater  than  was  supposed. 
The  boat,  which  for  want  of  her  anchor  Iiad  been 
insufficiently  secured,  had  been  caught  by  the  waves 
during  the  tempest,  and  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
projecting  masses  of  rock  which  it  had  been  supposed 
would  protect  her. 

"When  we  arrived  on  the  spot,  the  fi^ennaniru 
taking  up  one  after  another  the  fhigments  that  were 
left,  gazing  at  them  a  moment,  and  then  letting  them 
fall  at  his  feet  without  speaking.  Graziella  was  situog 
on  the  ground  weeping,  with  her  face  hid  in  her  apron. 
The  children  were  running  with  their  UtUe  naked  legs 
into  the  sea^  and  tiying  to  drag  a^ore  some  pieces  of 
pUnk ;  the  old  woman  was  crying  and  talking  inces- 
santly, but  we  caught  only  some  confused  accents  and 
fragments  of  lamentation  that  pierced  the  air  and  rent 
our  hearts.  *  Oh,  ferocious  sea !  oh,  deaf  sea  I  sea  worse 
than  the  demons  of  hell !  sea  without  heart  or  honour  1' 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  torrent  of  abusive  epithets,  and 
shaking  her  fist  at  the  object  of  her  wrath,  '  why  did 
you  not  take  us  too  1  Take  us  all,  since  you  have  taken 
what  gained  us  our  bread.  Here,  here^  take  me  in 
pieces,  since  yon  have  not  taken  me  altogether !'  and  as 
she  spoke,  she  tore  off  pieces  of  her  dress  and  tofls  of 
her  hair  and  threw  them  in,  stamping  at  the  same  time 
on  the  foam.  Then,  passing  fh>m  anger  to  a  paroxysm  of 
grief,  she  seated  herself  on  the  sand,  leant  her  for^ead 
on  her  hands,  and  wept  as  she  looked  at  the  di^'ointed 
pieces.  '  Poor  boat !  ^  she  said,  as  if  she  had  been  ad- 
dressing the  remains  of  a  departed  friend,  'is  that  the 
fiite  which  we  owed  to  you?  Ought  we  not  to  have 
perished  with  yout  have  perished  as  we  have  lived 
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— (ogethit?  What  do  yoa  think  of  qbI  you,  who 
MiT^  IB  80  welL  Wo  haye  betrayed  you,  abandoned 
yon,  loit  yoiL  dom  to  onr  own  door,  within  hearing  of 
your  masters  roice.  You  have  been  thrown  on  the 
ihore  like  the  body  of  a  iaithful  dog,  which  the  wave 
bs  cist  bick  at  the  foot  of  the  master  who  has  drowned 
him."'   I 

AH  this,  if  not  very  true  to  nature,  is  very  eJ^cHvcy 
nd  it  has  its  use  moreover  in  heightening  the  effect 
of  the  scene  that  follows.  M.  Lamartine  and  his 
feiend  (who  fortunately  we  now  find  is  possessed  of 
a  large  purse  full  of  gold,  and  a  credit  on  a  banker  at 
Naples)  determine  to  indenmify  the  fisherman  by  the 
purchase  of  a  new  boat,  and  accordingly  they  make 
their  way  across  the  island  to  the  town  of  Procida, 
where  they  conclude  their  bargain,  pay  for  it,  and 
ordering  it  to  be  sent  round  immediately,  return  to 
witoess  the  joy  of  the  family. 

"We  walked  slowly,  sitting  down  often  under  the 
trees,  now  talking,  now  falUng  into  rereries,  now 
bargaining  with  the  young  traders  we  m^t  for  the 
baskets  of  fig^  medlars  and  grapes  which  they  carried ; 
and  when  from  the  top  of  a  promontory  we  saw  onr  new 
boat  gliding  along  on  its  wav,  we  hastened  our  steps  to 
be  in  time  to  receive  it  We  heard  no  sound  in  the 
little  dwelling  or  in  the  vinee  surrounding  it.  Two  fine 
pigeons  pieung  up  grains  of  maize  on  the  parapet 
woe  the  only  signs  of  life  that  i^feared.  We  Ascended 
ioftlj  to  the  tenaoed  roof,  and  found  the  whole  family 
asleep,  all  except  the  young  children  in  the  attitudes 
of  exhanstloh,  produced  by  grief.  The  grandmother 
caagfat  her  hnxih.  as  if  still  sobbing.  The  old  man  lay 
OB  his  back  with  hia  arms  crossed  in  the  full  aunshine. 
and  two  fiirrowB  winding  down  hia  cheeks  showed 
that  the  man*B  spirit  had  given  way  and  he  too  had  been 
la  lean," 

As  fho  new  boat  has  by  this  time  touched  the 
dH)re,  iht  family  are  aroused  on  some  other  pretence 
:  aad  indooed  to  go  down  to  where  it  is  lying. 

"Thev  followed  us  slowly  down  the  rocky  steps,  but 
ve  eoold  see  that  the  aspect  of  the  sea  and  the  sound 
of  its  waves  was  painful  to  them.    I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  astonishment  and  the  joy  of  these  poor 
people,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fine  new  craft, 
drawn  up  on  the  sand  and  shining  in  the  sun,  by  the 
nde  of  the  remains  of  tAie  old  one,  and  my  friend  said 
'It  ia  yoon  T    They  fell  on  their  knees  as  if  struck  by 
lightning,  eaeh  on  the  step  where  he  stood,  to  thank 
J  Mf  beiore  they  could  find  words  for  us ;   but  their 
happiness  thanked  us  sufficiently.    Then  they  rose  at 
the  Toice  of  my  fHend  calling  them ;  they  ran  towards 
;   the  boat,  they  walked  round  it,  as  if  to  ascertain  that 
I   it  vas  raal  and  not  a  dream,  they  touched  it,  and  then 
I   oaoied  the  hand  that  had  done  so  to  their  lips  and  fore- 
head, uttering  a  thousand  exclamations  of  joy,  and  at  last 
■    takoig  hands,  the  whole  family,  fVom  the  grandmother 
-  to  the  Inst  of  the  children,  djimced  round  and  round 

,  Were  it  not  that  our  enjoyment  is  somewhat  dis- 
'i  ^^qM  by  the  ambiguous  tone  of  the  narrative, 
|i  horedag  as  it  does  between  truth  and  fiction,  we 
';  B^ndd  find,  we  must  own,  a  great  fascination  in  the 
•  pHtonsque  life  of  the  fisherman's  family  in  their 
!  beantifQl  abode,  (described  iu  M.  de  Lamartine's  best 
I  >^)  in  which  poverty  i^pears  in  her  most  graceful 
';  nd  attactive  garb ;  but  we  are,  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
hmted  perpetually  by  a  sense  of  unreality.    We 


foresee  the  incidents,  not  from  our  knowledge  of  life, 
but  &om  our  experience  of  noveb,  and  we  do  not  find 
ourselves  mistaken.  His  lovely  Graziella,  for  instance, 
it  might  easily  be  predicted  by  any  one  well  read  in 
that  department  of  literature,  is  to  play  an  important 
part,  and  so  it  proves.  M.  de  Lamartine  falls  sick  of 
some  mysterious  malady  not  to  be  discovered  by  the 
physician, — Graziella  comes  to  nurse  him,  and  he 
immediately  recovers.  He  takes  up  his  abode  in  the 
fisherman's  family ;  he  becomes  the  instructor  of  the 
lovely  nymph  of  the  sea,  her  constant  companion ;  by 
a  thousand  symptoms,  we  lookers  on  perceive  that  he 
has  made  on  her  heart  an  impression  many  fathoms 
deep,  yet  he  himself,  totally  unsuspicious,  (as  young 
Frenchmen,  everybody  knows,  are  particularly  apt  to 
be  in  such  cases,)  can  in  nowise  understand  her 
behaviour.  Then  the  plot  thickens  and  matters  grow 
more  tragical  A  proposal  of  marriage  is  made  to 
Graziella  by  a  young  man  greatly  attached  to  her,  and 
opulent  for  his  position  in  life.  The  grand-parenta 
are  delighted  at  her  good  fortune,  and  eager  to  ac- 
cept a  match  so  every  way  desirable,  but  Graziella 
manifests  the  most  unaccountable  aversion  to  it. 
The  lover  perseveres,  however,  satisfied  with  the 
smallest  tokens  of  favour,  and  at  length  M.  de 
Lamartine  makes  the  discovery  that  his  own  affections 
are  most  deeply  engaged.  The  daughter  of  a  fisher- 
man, nevertheless,  even  though  possessed  of  all  the 
virtue,  grace  and  beauty  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
mortal  woman,  and  perhaps  something  more,  and  with 
the  additional  charm  of  being  in  love  with  him  to  a 
quite  incalculable  extent,  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  it  seems,  as  a  wife  for  our  republican  advocate 
of  equality  and  contemner  of  social  distinctions ;  all 
he  can  do  is  to  fly.  He  leaves  the  fisherman's  family, 
therefore,  visits  Pompeii,  goes  down  into  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  and  tries  other  recipes — ^but  in  vain.  He 
returns,  and  of  course  at  a  critical  moment.  Graziella 
has  at  length  yielded  and  the  following  morning  is  fixed 
for  the  bridaJ.  We  old  romance  readers,  however, 
know  all  the  while  that  it  will  not  take  place.  That 
would  be  much  too  simple  and  prosy  a  conclusion. 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning  M.  de  Lamartine 
is  awakened  by  cries  of  distress.  Graziella  has  fied, 
leaving  behind  her  a  mysterious  billet !  A  search  is 
instituted  by  her  disconsolate  friends,  but  we  know 
that  nobody  will  find  her  but  the  hero  Alphonse. 
His  heart  tells  him  that  she  can  be  nowhere  else  but 
at  Procida,  the  scene  of  their  first  meeting,  which  the 
family  had  left  some  time  since  for  an  abode  at 
Naples.  Thither  he  goes,  and  finds  her  alone  lying  on 
a  couch  of  dried  heath.  "  Her  eyes,  animated  by  fever, 
open  with  astonishment,  and  languid  with  love, 
burned  like  two  stars,"  &c.  &c. 

Thete  is  Ka^claircissement,  a  mutual  declaration,  and 
so  forth,  but  after  all,  GrazieUa  is  not  to  be  Mrs. 
Lamartine;  and  as  oonsbtently  with  the  rules  of  novel 
writing  there  is  but  one  other  way  of  disposing  of  a 
herione,  we  need  hardly  sf^  she  dies  and  so  saves  any 
further  trouble ; — dies  for  love,  of  course,  leaving  M. 
Lamartine  a  portion  of  her  raven  tresses,  and  a  stock 
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of  pleasing  but  mournful  recollections  such  as  are 
easily  turned  to  poetical  account.  Here  for  the 
present  we  must  leave  him.  The  account  of  the 
brief  period  during  which  he  occupied  so  prominent  a 
station  in  the  political  world  is  reserved  by  him  for  a 
separate  work,  and  of  the  one  before  us  we  have  said 
enough  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  its  style 
and  materials.  From  the  tone  in  which  we  have 
spoken  they  will  perceive  that  we  find  it  impossible, 
in  spite  of  the  real  names,  to  look  on  much  that  it 
contains  in  a  serious  light.  If  there  be  even  a 
foundation  of  truth  in  thb  Neapolitan  story,  we  must 
own  we  can  hardly  imderstand  a  man  of  honour  and 
feeling  working  up  such  a  remembrance  in  this 
artificial  style,  so  as  to  make  it  into  a  marketable  com- 
modity for  the  amusement  of  the  public ;  if  there  be 
not,  and  that  he  has  merely  embroidered  fictitious 
incidents  upon  the  genuine  facts  of  his  biography,  he 
has  placed  himself  in  the  proverbially  insecure  position 
of  those  who  attempt  to  occupy  two  pkces  at  once. 


ADVENTURES  IN  THE  LIBYAN  DESERT.* 

The  wild,  and,  for  the  most  part,  inhospitable 
region  which  extends  between  "  the  land  of  Egypt" 
and  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Aramon  presents  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  traveller.  The  dangers  and  difficulty 
of  a  journey  to  Siwah  appear  to  have  placed  it  beyond 
the  usual  limits  of  enterprise,  so  that  when,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  commenced  the 
undertaking,  not  more  than  a  dozen  Europeans,  and 
only  one  Englishman,  had  ever  penetrated  to  that 
green  spot, — that  snule,  as  we  may  terra  it,  on  the 
otherwise  scowling  face  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  A 
large  portion  of  the  immense  waste  was  totally  new 
ground ;  it  had  seldom  been  traversed,  and  had  never 
been  described.  The  oasis  itself  was  unknown  to  the 
general  reader;  its  beautiful  natural  features,  its 
singular  capital  city,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
its  rough  and  inhospitable  population,  had  been  alike 
neglected  by  the  traveller.  Our  author  was,  there- 
fore, animated  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer 
when  he  commenced  his  journey  t-owards  that  verdant 
spot  whither  Alexander,  styled  hero  by  posterity,  made 
his  splendid  pilgrimage,  to  learn  from  the  Ammonian 
oracle  the  story  of  his  divine  origin. 

In  making  the  necessary  preparations,  Mr.  St.  John 
and  his  companions*  went  on  the  principle  of  encum- 
bering the  expedition  as  little  as  possible.  Ck)nfining 
themselves  to  the  merest  necessaries,  they  abjured  those 
comforts  which  might  have  rendered  their  bivouacs 
more  luxurious,  but  would  certainly  have  impeded 
their  progress.  Several  camels  carried  the  little  tent, 
with  provender  and  water-skins,  whilst  our  travellers 
bestrode  four  donkeys.  Of  these  latter  animals,  there 
was  also  one  or  two  to  carry  the  little  baggage,  such 

(1)  "  Adventures  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  the  OXsis  of  Jupiter 
Ammon."    By  Bayle  St.  John.    Murray. 

(2)  The  party  consisted,  besides  Mr.  St.  John,  of  Messrs.Lamport, 
Forty,  and  Longshawe,  all  residents  in  Egypt,  and  acquainted  with 
the  language. 


as  carpet-bags,  kettles,  and  provisions,  with  which 
the  expedition  was  encumbered.  Two  Bedawins  aad 
two  Arab  lads  constituted  their  attendants,  and  thus 
provided,  accompanied,  and  equipped,  Mr.  St.  John 
started  from  Alexandria,  whence  his  father,  some  six- 
teen years  previously,  had  set  forth  on  his  journey  to 
the  cataracts.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  they  left  Abrino, 
(we  omit  to  notice  the  journey  thither  from  Alex- 
andria,) but  delays  occurring,  through  the  obstinacy 
of  the  guides,  it  was  night  ere  they  were  fairly  on 
their  way.  The  early  portion  of  their  route  lay  through 
a  long  narrow  valley,  whose  slopes  were  dotted  with 
bushes,  and  shut  out  from  the  sea  by  a  {ridge  of 
dazzlingly  wliite  rocks. 

After  several  days'  travel,  they  reached  the  Koom 
of  Sheneneh,  where  Mr.  St.  John  descended  into 
a  hole  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  found  his 
way  into  a  spacious  subterranean  chamber,  ninety 
feet  square,  where  there  was  a  well,  whose  watcn 
were  of  icy  coolness.  The  rains  of  winter  occasionally 
fill  the  whole  cistern,  in  which,  however,  a  large 
quantity  of  rubbish  is  allowed  to  accumdatc,  which 
may  eventually  choke  up  the  entrance,  already  so 
small  that  our  traveller's  portly  companions  declined 
to  attempt  the  pafsage.  Hence  they  pursued  their 
way  over  a  country  covered  with  low  hills.  Here 
they  encountered  their  first  adventure.  The  attend- 
ants, whilst  their  masters  were  quietly  jogging  over 
the  uneven  ground,  suddenly  gave  vent  to  a  loud 
shout,  and,  with  gestures  of  alarm,  signified  the 
approach  of  danger.  At  the  same  moment,  eight 
men,  seven  of  whom  were  armed  with  guns,  were  seen 
advancing  rapidly  in  the  rear,  with  ominous  haste,  and 
making  directly  for  the  little  kafila.  They  were  in- 
stantly pronounced  to  be  robbers ;  and  their  mode  of 
approach  was  certainly  most  suspicious.  The  tra- 
vellers had  paid  a  somewhat  lengthened  visit  to  an 
encampment  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  a  young 
and  handsome  girl — the  Arethusa  of  the  well  of  Selem 
— had  assisted  to  pitch  the  tent,  yet  these  Beiawins! 
had  kept  out  of  sight ;  and  now,  when  the  party  was 
again  on  the  move,  they  were  rushing  down  upon  it, 
evidently  with  the  most  smister  intentions.  To  dis- 
sipate any  doubt  which  might  remain,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  see  them  making  ready  their  weapons, 
which  they  were  not  slow  to  do,  every  moment  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  their  advance : — 

<*  The  word  was  immediately  passed  to  load  with  ball; 
after  which,  the  camels,  which  had  been  slightly  scat- 
tered on  the  first  alarm,  were  again  collected  and  put  in 
motion,  whilst  we  followed,  prepared  to  face  about  Wore 
the  puTBiiers  overtook  us,  and  summon  them  to  halt  and 
reveal  their  intentions.  These  preparations  did  not 
escape  their  notice,  and  they  visibly  slackened  their 
pace,  80  that  it  was  some  time  before  they  came  snffi^ 
ciently  near  to  answer  the  hail  of  old  Tunus  (one  of  the 
Bedawins),  who  had  been,  meanwhile,  making  greit 
show  of  his  weapons,  firesh  priming  and  examining  th(^ 
lock  of  his  gun,  and  seeing  that  his  pistols  were  in 
fighting  order.  Saleh  also  pulled  his  meagre  beara 
witli  considerable  energy,  begged  a  pinoh  of  Frank 
powder  for  his  single  but  large  pistol,  and  loosened  hi^ 
poniard  in  its  sheath.    As  for  Worbsa>  our  guide,  wh(A 
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had  a  camel  at  stake,  he  also  made  warlike  demonstrft- 
tet;  wiiilst  oar  poor  Arabs  looked  very  peaceable  and 
voefal;— th^  evidently  expected  to  have  their  throats 
eat  in  a  few  minutes,  and  wore  visages  accordingly." 

Bat  such  was  not  the  result.  Whether  it  was  that 
tbe  travellers  made  too  formidable  a  display  of  weapons, 
or  whether  those  "  who  drank  at  the  well  of  Selem" 

I  had  been  Hbelled,  cannot  be  determined.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain, — ^namely,  that  the  pursuing 
party  baited,  for  some  reason  or  another,  at  a  con- 

;  siderabie  distance.  Old  Yunus  went  forward  and 
hailed  them,  demanding  their  intentions.  The  answer 
was,  that  they — eight  armed  men — had  journeyed  so 
far  bom  their  encampment,  merely  in  order  to  sell  a 
single  blanket,  price  seventeen  piasters.  This  pacific 
interpretation  of  their  movements,  however  equivocal 
it  might  appear,  was  accepted.  Yunus  bought  the 
blanket,  an  excellent  bargain,  woven  in  the  tents,  of 
dressed  wool,  and  tastefully  striped  with  black.  The 
En^hmen  regretted  that  their  Bedawiu  pursuers 
had  not  brought  more  of  these  articles  for  sale ;  but 
were  ^ad  at  any  rate  to  be  rid  of  such  doubtful  com- 
panions. The  kafila  therefore  pursued  its  way ;  the 
Sdemites  taking  so  ambiguous  a  direction  at  parting, 
that  the  Arab  lads  declared  they  had  only  been  spared 
for  that  day's  journey  to  fall  victims  during  the  night 
bivouac.  This  idea  was  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that,  during  the  whole  of  that  day's  progress,  the 
same  suspicious  group  of  men  were  seen  hovering  in 
tbe  distance,  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  line  of 
march. 

Long  after  the  sun  had  set,  and  a  brilliant  canopy 
of  stars  had  taken  the  place  of  the  clear  blue  sky  of 
daj,  Mr.  St.  John  and  his  adventurous  companions 
continued  on  their  way.  A  short  interval  of  rest 
occnrred  whilst  they  were  waiting  for  the  moon  to 
rise,  when,  lying  down  on  a  carpet  of  barley-stubble, 
they  lit  their  pipes,  and  enjoyed  a  brief  repose.  The 
wiAcd-for  luminary  soon  appeared;  the  party  was 
again  in  motion,  and,  travelling  by  the  aid  of  the  broad 
masses  of  light  which  fell  in  among  the  gorges  and 
passes,  arrived  towards  dawn  at  the  valley  of  the  well 
of  Haldch,  never  before  described  by  the  traveller. 
It  is  broad  and  shallow,  with  openings  on  several  sides. 
A  few  tents  stood  directly  opposite  to  a  white  patch 
of  ground  indicating  the  presence  of  a  well,  from 
which  three  hundred  people,  with  their  flocks,  exclu- 
OTc  of  the  passing  kafilas,  derive  a  daily  supply  of 
water.  Here  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  some  curious  rums.  There 
was  evidently  an  extensive  cistern  underground, 
similar  to  that  at  Selem,  but  the  entrance  has  been 
choked.  A  large  round  tower,  massively  built,  for- 
merij  stood  over  its  mouth,  but  time  has  crumbled  it 
mto  rains.  The  stones  lie  scattered  over  the  ground, 
or  form  the  Bedawin  tombs  which  crown  the  summit 
of  a  mound  near  the  welL 

At  a  spot  where  a  little  copse  afforded  a  scanty 
i^mde,  it  was  determined  to  encamp. 

^  "  It  if  diffieuli  to  convey  an  idea,"  says  our  Author, 
of  the  pleasure  idiich  these  midday  halts  afforded  us, 


especially  in  a  tract  of  country  which  is  a  monotonous 
expanse,  without  the  grandeur  of  a  level  plain,  exhibit- 
ing always  a  limited  and  defined  horizon,  and  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  loose  stones.  Here  and  there  a 
small  patch  of  stunted  shrubs  springs  up  from  a  spot 
to  which  the  winter  rains  have  wa^ed  down  a  little 
soil,  but  although  the  camels  browsed  willingly  on  the 
tender  green  extremities,  our  donkeys  went  snufiSng 
about  in  vain  for  something  to  suit  their  palates.  On 
the  coast,  I  remember,  ihej  greedily  devoured  the  grey 
lichens  that  covered  the  ground  at  some  places,  but 
here  this  resource  flailed  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  their  periodical  supply  of  beans  and  chopped 
straw.  This  was  given  them  by  the  boys,  in  nosebags, 
immediately  on  our  arrival  at  a  camping  ground,  whUiBt 
we  four  set  to  work  merrily  to  put  up  the  tent.  No 
true  traveller  expects  to  have  idl  this  done  for  him. 
Half  the  enjoyment  would  have  been  destroyed,  had 
other  hands  Uboured,  whilst  we  sat  lazily  by.  When 
the  tent  was  up,  each  procured  his  carpet  bag  and  cloak 
to  form  a  temporary  oivan :  a  tin  of  preserved  meat  was 
opened,  the  biscuit  bag  was  visited,  a  few  raw  onions 
were  added  as  a  relish,  a  single  bottle  of  port  to  be 
diluted  with  water  into  four  good  tumblers,  was  got 
ready,  the  tin  plates  were  cleaned  and  the  frugal  meal 
commenced.  Lucullus  never  relished  his  iimumerable 
dishes  as  we  did  this  humble  fare.  Though  we  had 
not  a  picturesque  prospect  before  us,  every  accompani- 
ment of  the  scene  was  romantic.  The  very  fact  of  our 
having  created  for  ourselves,  for  the  moment,  a  home  in 
the  desert,  gave  a  zeat  to  all  our  comforts.  No  living 
creature  was  near  that  did  not  belong  to  us;  our 
beasts  of  burden  were  dispersed  here  and  there,  the 
Bedawins  sat  in  a  group  apart,  our 'donkey  boys  ex\joyed 
the  shade  of  the  tent  on  the  outside.  It  was  as  if  we 
had  landed  on  a  little  uninhabited  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean,  and  had  covered  it  for  the  first  time  with 
life.  But  the  signal  for  departure  is  given.  The 
hours  have  flown  rapidly  by.  Down  with  the  tent,  and 
again  into  the  blazing  sun ;  gather  the  camels,  pile  up 
their  burdens,  and  away ! " 

When  Alexander  the  conqueror  was  on  his  journey 
through  this  unwatered  wilderness,  accident  led  him 
from  the  road,  and  he  found  himself  wandering  in  an 
unknown  region,  without  any  marks  to  indicate  the 
way.  Just  so  was  it  with  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  and  his 
companions,  who  strayed  from  the  path,  during  the 
darlmess  of  night,  and  feared  that  they  should  never 
be  able  to  regain  it.  In  the  case  of  the  heaven-bom 
hero,  divine  interposition,  in  the  shape  of  two  crows, 
saved  him;  but  our  travellers  expected  no  such 
favour.  Wrapping  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  and  light- 
ing the  social  pipe,  they  awaited  the  rising  of  the 
moon,  by  whose  friendly  aid  fortune  at  length  led 
them  out  of  their  dilemma.  But  singularly  enough, 
two  black  crows  appeared  wheeling  in  the  air,  the 
descendants,  probably,  as  Mr.  St.  John  suggests,  of 
tbe  pair  which  extricated  the  wandering  army  of 
Alexander.  But  the  birds  were  disregarded,  the 
guide  being  followed  in  preference,  although  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  they  winged  their  flight  towards 
the  spot  where  the  kafila  again  entered  on  the  known 
road.  Reaching  the  highest  point  of  the  irregular 
range,  along  whose  summit  they  had  with  little  excep- 
tion travelled  from  Mudar,  they  commenced  a  descent 
whose  surface  was  covered  with  enormous  masses  of 
rock,  and  rising  like  the  ruins  of  a  great  city  in  all 
directions  before  the   eye.     "WTiite  as  snow,  and 
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gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  they  presented  a  most 
remarkable  spectacle,  appearing  like  the  wrecks  of 
yast  fortifications,  which  had  been  shattered  by  the 
agency  of  the  elements.  A  deep  gorge,  bladt  as 
night,  crossed  their  path,  and  considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  finding  a  practicable  pass. 

Passing  between  the  huge  citadel  of  rock  on  the 
right,  and  the  tower-like  mass  which  is  thrown  out  to 
the  left,  the  kafila  emerged  on  a  grey  gravelly  plain, 
and  pushed  on  towards  Garah,  the  vanguard  of  the 
great  oases — the  Ishmds  of  the  Blessed,  the  Happy 
Yallies,  as  they  are  called  in  the  language  of  the 
desert. 

Garah  at  length  came  in  view.  Majestic  palm- 
woods  stretched  their  heavy  foliage  around ;  small  salt 
lakes,  covered  with  a  white  efflorescence,  alternated 
with  patches  of  verdure;  the  smiling  face  of  a  green 
valley  shone  upon  the  surrounding  waste ;  the  village, 
situated  on  a  line  of  large  detached  rocks  that  stretch 
across  the  valley,  presents  its  curious  front  to  the  gaze. 
Fertility  and  beauty,  in  a  word,  meet  the  eye  which 
has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  uninviting  sterility 
of  the  Libyan  desert. 

The  village  of  Garah  is,  as  we  have  said,  built 
upon  rocks.  As  at  Siwah,  it  is  the  custom,  when  the 
son  of  a  family  takes  a  wife,  for  the  father  to  build 
him  a  dwelling  on  the  roof  of  his  own,  so  that  the 
houses  mount  to  a  great  height,  during  the  course  of 
a  few  generations.  The  place  is  dirty  and  built  with 
no  reference  to  convenience;  indeed  the  wretched 
inhabitants  s^pear  to  possess  no  ideas  of  domestic 
comfort. 

**  Their  pooltiy  live  with  them  in  the  hooses,  their 
goats  scramble  over  the  roofe  as  over  the  neighbooring 
rocks,  and  of  coarse  do  not  contribute  to  increase  the 
salubrity  of  the  air.  What  other  imparities  might  exist 
aloft  I  do  not  know,  but  the  whole  live  stock  of  the 
oasis  is  evidently  confined  within  the  walls  at  night ; 
and  I  remember  that  as  we  were  starting,  an  ass, 
imprisoned  in  the  highest  of  the  round  tower-like  huts, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  village,  thrust  forth  its 
head,  like  that  in  Lucian,  from  a  window,  and  brayed  a 
long  farewell  to  its  Egyptian  kindred  ! " 

An  affectionate  welcome  greeted  the  English  travel- 
lers. Their  stay  at  Garah  was  rendered  pleasant  by  an 
agreeable  intercourse,  and  their  departure  was  witnessed 
with  regret.  But  Mr.  St.  John  was  too  anxious  to 
push  on  for  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which,  with 
its  ruined  temples  and  magnificent  verdure,  and 
curious  salt-built  habitations,  tempted  them  to  advance. 
On  the  eveningof  the  1st  of  October,  the  gigantic  form 
of  Om-el-yus,  rearing  its  colossal  height  as  though 
to  guard  the  gate  of  the  oasis,  loomed  in  view,  and 
before  the  night,  the  tent  was  pitched  on  a  little 
hillock,  near  the  village  of  Gharmy.  The  people 
inhabiting  the  meadows  and  groves  appeared  toler- 
ably civil,  and  brought  presents  of  onions,  cakes,  pome- 
granates and  dates.  Tew  of  them  had  never  seen  a 
Prank  before,  although  one  or  two  remembered  the 
visit  of  a  German  and  some  others,  in  IS  19. 

"  Our  speculations  were  interrupted  by  the  clatter  of 
horses'  and  donkeys*  hoofs,  and  we  were  soon  surrounded 


by  a  crowd  of  Sheikhs  and  great  people  from  Slwtli^- 
Kebir  itselfl  Qrej  beards  and  white  bomooMB  came 
crowding  pell-mell  through  the  daiknea,  and  a  pyimmid 
of  inquisitive  fioes  was  soon  piled  up  at  th«  doorwsy  of 
our  tent,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  lantern.  If  they 
thought  us  as  queer  lookSig  as  they  themfidvee  oertainly 
were,  I  excuse  them  for  the  looks  of  piggish  artonWi- 
ment  which  they  interchanged  as  they  squatted  down  lor 
some  time,  jabbeiing  together  in  their  outlandish 
jargon." 

The  people  of  the  capital  soon  allowed  their 
bigoted  and  inhospitable  feelings  to  s^pear.  Begard- 
ing  with  little  favour  the  members  of  a  race  whom 
they  represented  to  themselves  as  without  a  home,  and 
wandering  about  the  ocean  in  ships,  they  treated  tliem 
with  much  insolence  and  oonten^t^  refusing  to  allow 
them  to  enter  the  city,  and  volunteering  little  assistance 
in  the  travellers'  visits  to  the  several  parts  of  the  oasis. 
Mr.  Bayle  St.  John's  description  of  the  Siwah-el-Kebir, 
or  the  City  of  Salt,  pictures  it  as  a  most  extraordinary 
place ;  a  huge  natural  rock,  around  which  has  grown 
an  irregular  facing  of  buildings,  towering  above  one 
another,  as  at  Garah,  in  exact  contradiction,  to  the 
Chinese  theory  of  domestic  architecture. 

"  They  stopped  %hort,  however,"  says  our  Author  "  at 
reasonable  limits,  the  great  grandson  of  a  defunct  con- 
structive genius,  perhaps,  deeming  it  safer  to  occupy  the 
lower  rooms  left  vacant  by  his  forefiEkthen^  than  to  be 
thrust  aloft  in  the  air  to  the  dizzy  heights  which  some 
have  attained,  and  so  the  accumulative  process  at  length 
ceased,  after  having  carried  up  the  pinnacles  of  the 
place  to  a  prodigious  height.  It  is  probable  that 
successive  generations  push  one  another  up  and  down ; 
as  the  stories  become  vacant,  so  that  whilst  in  one  pile 
of  buildings  the  chief  of  a  long  line  is  at  the  bottom, 
in  another  he  is  at  the  top ! " 

The  dwellers  in  this  great  rocky  hive  allowed  our 
travellers  but  little  opportunity  to  observe  their  do- 
mestic manners.  As  the  ground  that  the  town  stood 
on  was  a  vast  harem,  wherein  all  the  women  of  the 
community  carried  water,  or  were  otherwise  employed 
in  the  gloomy  and,  for  the  most  part,  covered  streets, 
they  refused  to  admit  the  English  tents.  All  the 
bachelors  and  widowers  of  the  city,  they  said,  were 
compelled  to  leave  it,  and  dwell  in  the  suburbs,  and 
therefore,  travellers  could  expect  no  more  favour.  In 
this  resolution  they  persbted,  so  that  Mr.  St.  Jdm 
obtained  no  glimpse  of  the  interior,  or  of  the  domestic 
customs  of  its  inhabitants,  except  that,  one  night, 
long  after  dark  he  heard  loud  and  discordant  shrieks 
proceeding  from  the  lofty  pile,  which,  as  he  afterwanU 
learned,  were  the  wailings  of  the  mourners,  as  thej^ 
hurried  the  corpse  of  a  person  just  deceased,  to  ia 
rocky  grave.  Although  the  Siwahis  did  not  abs< 
lutely  forbid  the  travellers  from  visiting  the  seven 
curiosities  of  the  oasis,  they  threw  all  manner  i 
impediments  in  their  way. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  children  cursed  us  at  a  distane 
and  now  and  then  sent  a  stone  in  our  direction ;  tl 
demeanour  of  the  people  was  ostentatiously  uncivi 
and  if  we  took  a  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tl 
gates,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  mob,  that  kept  taU 
iog  at  not  to  us,  and  tried  to  excite  one  the  other  I 
drive  the  Nas&ra  back  to  their  tent  If  a  single  o| 
among  them  had  plucked  up  courage  to  strike  a  blot 
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I  hafe  no  doabt  it  would  hATO  b«en  the  signal  for  a 
nMMcre.  On  one  occasion,  the  fenatics  despatched  us 
inozder,  which  we  of  course  disregarded,  not  to  stir 
from  our  encamping  ground,  and  when,  annoyed  by  our 
fll-twatment,  we  announced  our  intention'of  entering  the 
town  in  spile  of  tiiem,  they  ooUeoted  armed  with  guns 
ttd  speum,  and  loud  threats  to  put  us  to  death,  if  we 
attempted  it" 

Nothing  but  this  determined  show  of  resistance 
ooiild  haTe  convinced  our  travellers,  that  they  must  of 
Moesaity  leave  the  oasis,  without  being  able  to  view 
the  interior  of  the  town.  Submitting  to  what  could 
not  be  avoided,  they  contented  themselves  with 
visiting  the  other  portions  of  the  oasis,  whose  verdant 
expanses,  beautiful  little  vallies,  groves  and  gardens, 
sad  cultivated  fields,  neatly  fenced  in,  well  planted, 
and  defied  from  the  evil  eye  by  camels*  faces, 
F^scnted  a  pleasing  landscape.  Among  the  groves 
of  Ambeydah  stood  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Jupiter,  whose  magnificent  proportions, 
imwred^ed  by  the  influence  of  time  and  neglect, 
«flbrdcd  ample  materials  for  speculation.  We  cannot 
pwwe  to  accompany  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  through  his 
description  of  them,  which  the  reader  of  the  volume 
will  perceive  to  be  complete  and  very  interesting,  nor 
cm  we  do  more  than  mention  his  historical  sketch  of 
the  oasis,  and  his  brief  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Alexander.  He  vbited  the  sepulchral  hills,  the 
TiBage  of  "the  rope-makers,"  a  tribe  distinct  from 
the  Siwahis,  the  five-peaked  mountain  of  Abon  Bon 
Biyh,  and  the  borders  of  those  beautiful  salt  lakes, 
whose  aiiq^ular  tints,  of  white  and  purple,  impart  so 
peculiar  a  character  to  the  scenery  of  the  oasis. 
Ednr  Amelal  and  Ramysel,  with  the  rocky  catacombs 
•nd  the  villages,  and  the  melon-beds,  and  the  date- 
pores,  also  afforded  much  curious  matter  for  specula- 
tion. Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  had  the  pleasure  to  reflect, 
that  he  was  the  second  Englishman  who  had  ever 
stood  beneath  the  roof  of  the  solitary  ruin  of  Beled- 
er-Boom.  Lideed  Siwah  has  been  a  comparatively 
nnrisited  and  imdescribed  spot,  so  that  there  was 
novelty  in  every  feature  of  it.  The  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants  are  almost  totally  unknown. 

"  Prrtubly,"  says  our  Author,  *'  there  are  no  more 
cvioos  &eta  to  learn  about  this  remarkable  people,  than 
thwe  connected  with  their  treatment  of  women,  as  we 
h«Te  aeen  that  they  are  extremely  jealous,  and  have 
>nowed  this  feeling  completely  to  determine  their  modo 
•f  hS».  In  order  to  keep  their  wives  and  daughters 
Mcred  fmm  the  gaze  of  strangers,  they  have  shut  them- 
•d?i§  op  there  in  a  huge  structure,  wMch  may  be  called 
the  common  harem  of  the  oIUIb." 

ITioag^  tributary  to  Egypt,  Siwah  is  still  in  many 
wpects  a  republic,  governed  by  its  own  laws  and 
c«toms.  The  Sheikhs  are  raised  to  power  by  the 
wffragc  of  the  people,  who  exercise  considerable 
inliicncc  over  their  deliberations.  By  their  rude  and 
inhospitable  treatment  of  our  travellers,  they  at  length 
wooecded,  before  they  had  been  a  week  in  the  oasis, 
in  mducing  them  to  depart.  Thb  was,  indeed,  highly 
necessary.  The  disposition  of  the  Siwahis  evidently 
tended  to  hostilities,  so  that  every  hour's  stay  was 
^ranght  with  danger.    It  was  therefore  determined  to 


leave  that  verdant  spot,  that  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert,  that  beautiful  oasis  where  the  face  of  the 
earth  was  so  fair  and  smiling,  but  whose  dwellers 
were  so  wild  and  inhospitable.  On  the  evening  of 
the  6th,  accordingly,  everything  was  ready  for  a  start 
next  morning.  The  description  of  their  last  evening 
at  Siwah  is  very  pleasantly  written.  The  little  tent 
was  divided  by  imaginary  partitions  into  four  apart- 
ments, each  permanen%  allotted  to  one  of  the  party. 
A  lantern  hung  half-way  up  the  pole,  and  threw  its 
^mmer  on  the  forms  of  our  author  and  his  companions 
as  they  sat  together,  whilst  around  was  arranged  a 
picturesque  display  of  carpet-bags,  cloaks,  hats,  guns, 
pipes,  gazelle-skins  stuffed  with  tobacoo,  bottles,  tin 
cups,  powder  horns,  shot-belts  and  so  on. 

''One  by  one  was  stretched  out  to  repose,  in  anticipation 
of  the  labours  of  the  next  day,  and  a  general  silence 
soon  prevailed.  The  fire  had  gone  out,  our  guides  and 
attendants  had  sought  shelter  from  the  wind  in  little 
nooks,  formed  by  the  zembils  and  bean-bags,  and  the 
whole  encampment  would  soon  probably  have  hoen 
wrapped  in  slumber,  had  not  the  report  of  a  gun,  close 
at  hand  among  the  palm  trees,  aroused  us.  It  was 
pretty  evident  that  some  evil  disposed  person  had  crept 
up  behind  the  wall,  and  taken  a  shot  at  the  Kas&ra. 
Luckily  he  could  not  aim,  and  was  too  cowardly  to  try 
his  fortune  a  second  time;  however,  Mr.  Lamport  put 
out  the  lantern  at  once,  for  there  was  no  knowing  how 
many  ruflians  were  prowling  about,  anxious  to  make  a 
taiget  of  us,  and  we  quietly  awaited  events,  making  our 
preparations  in  silence  to  resist  any  attack,  unless  of 
overwhelming  numbers.  Presently  a  crowd  of  people 
were  heard  coming  with  loud  cries  from  the  direction 
of  Siwah,  and  we  could  soon  distinguish  the  name  of 
Yunus,  several  times  repeated.  It  appeared  that  his 
friends  within  the  city  had  heard  the  report,  and  had 
come  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  They  expressed 
g^eat  sorrow  at  what  had  taken  place,  and  some  of  them 
resolved  to  remain  all  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tent.  We  now  understood  that  there  was  a  large  party  at 
Siwah,  who,  if  they  had  their  will,  would  massacre  us 
at  once ;  and  unpleasant  reports  reached  us,  that  twenty- 
four  individuals  had  leagued  together,  to  way-lay  us  on 
our  return  towards  Qarai." 

At  length,  however,  the  travellers  "  gathered  them- 
selves up  in  their  skirts  of  sleep,"  and  reposed  until 
the  morning,  when  numerous  excuses  and  apologies 
were  tendered  by  the  rude  dwellers  in  Siwah,  for  the 
unpleasant  interruption  of  the  preceding  night. 
However,  words  could  not  mend  the  matter;  it  was 
evident  that  every  hour  brought  danger  with  it.  The 
baud  of  fanatics  who  were  sworn  to  destroy  the 
English  strangers  speared  to  acquire  more  and  more 
influence,  so  that  our  travellers  were  not  sorry  when 
they  had  shaken  the  dust  of  Siwah  from  their  feet, 
and  were  on  their  way  back  to  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Presently  a  breathless  messenger  overtook  them, 
begging  them  to  stop,  for  the  Sheikhs  were  coming  up 
to  say  adieu. 

Although  they  asked  the  travellers  to  return,  the 
invitation  was  not  accepted.  The  homeward  march 
was  at  once  commenced — one  man  in  authority,  named 
Mansoor,  rode  after  them,  to  make  a  separate  apology 
— and  they  rapidly  widened  the  distance  between 
the  kafila  and  the  walls  of  Siwah-el-Xcbir. 
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"  For  a  short  time  longer,  the  yalley  with  its  green 
isUndSy  its  lakes  and  its  hills,  remained  in  sight ;  but 
our  track  soon  tamed  norUi  wd,  and,  as  we  mored,  the 
beautiful  scene  seemed  to  fly  swiftly  behind  the 
gigantic  rock  of  Ros^l-Yus,  which  in  a  few  minutes  hid 
it  from  us,  most  probably  for  ever.  As  if  by  magic,  we 
found  onrselTCs  again  transported  into  the  realms  of 
desolation;  on  every  side  there  was  nothing  but  rock 
and  sand  and  sky." 

So  the  travellers  left  Siwah,  after  a  visit  of  not 
more  than  a  few  days.  The  homeward  march  was 
rapid  in  the  extreme,  varied  by  adventure,  and  not 
unattended  with  danger.  On  one  occasion,  eleven 
men  with  finger  on  trigger  pursued  the  kafila,  whose 
passage  across  the  desert  was  hastened  by  the  drcura- 
stance.  We  cannot,  however,  pause  to  dwell  on  the 
homeward  journey.  Twelve  days  and  eight  hours 
saw  the  party  again  in  Alexandria. 

We  have  thought  that  the  few  extracts  we  have 
made  will  form  the  justest  criticism  on  the  style 
in  which  the  volume  is  written.  Great  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it;  it  is  interesting  from  its  novelty,  its 
abundance  of  incident  and  beauty  of  description. 
It  will  undoubtedly  enjoy  great  success.  We  trust 
that  it  is'  not  the  last  time  that  we  shall  accompany 
the  author  in  his  wanderings,  through  whatever 
region  they  may  lie.  He  belongs  to  a  travelling,  no 
less  than  a  literary  family.  His  father  spent  years  m 
his  wanderings  through  another  portion  of  the  same 
land ;  we  have  met  his  brother  Percy  in  the  wilds  of 
Texas,  and  we  hear  of  his  brother  Spencer  among 
the  islands  of  the  Lidian  seas.  The  adventures 
therefore  of  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  in  the  Libyan  desert 
will  be  read  with  much  pleasure,  both  on  account  of 
their  interest,  their  novelty,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
written  by  one  who  was  bom  and  has  been  bred  in  a 
literary  atmosphere. 


A  SECOND  PEEP  INTO  MACAULEY'S 

HISTORY. 

The  Declabation  of  Indulgence. — The  Trial 

OF  THE  Seven  Bishops. 

WinsUnley  Hall,  April  1840. 

My  dear  Louisa, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  the 
stately  repose  of  this  old  Hall  has  been  enlivened  by 
the  arrival  of  Eustace  Hay,  whom  you  may  remember 
the  pride  and  plaything  of  both  his  parents,  and  who 
is  now,  at  thirteen,  the  orphan  heir  of  love,  honours, 
and  wealth,  that  seem  to  have  accumulated  only  for 
him ;  he  is  come  to  pass  the  Easter  holidays  with  his 
grandfather,  and  we  are  all  interested,  in  our  several 
ways,  in  making  them  pleasant.  It  is  delightful  to 
hear  his  young  clear  voice  resounding  through  the 
long  passages  in  the  morning,  delightful  to  see  the 
simplicity  and  genuine  kindness  of  heart  with  which 
he  makes  his  friends  welcome  to  all  he  most  values 
himself,  and  above  all  delightful  it  is  to  me,  to  find 
him  still  lingering  in  Cousin  Judith's  quiet  room,  to 
talk  over  old  world  stories,  and  the  recollections  of 
his  childhood,  in  which  she  bears  no  inconsiderable 


part.  If  you  could  but  sec  this  same  quiet  room, 
you  would  not  wonder  at  its  having  become  so  laruly 
home  to  me.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  and 
the  windows  open  upon  a  French  garden,  enclosed 
within  a  stone  balustrade,  and  rich  now  in  all  the 
delicate  tints  of  Spring  flowers :  it  is  odd-cornered 
and  many-sided,  with  a  mantel-piece  so  high  and 
narrow,  that  only  old  china,  and  Indian  monsters  will 
stand  upon  it;  but  the  recesses  are  filled  with  hooks 
both  old  and  new,  and  the  walls  are  covered  more 
than  half  way  to  the  ceiling  with  tapestry  represent- 
ing a  woodland  chase,  while  the  upper  panels  contain 
portraits,  which  seem  to  me  like  friends,  whose 
sympathy  and  silent  companionship  have  never  failed 
me.  Amongst  these  is  one  of  Mary  of  Modena,  the 
queen  of  James  11.  with  her  pure  and  fragile  beauty, 
so  gentle  and  yet  so  regal,  that  the  tale  seems  quite 
natural  attached  to  the  picture  opposite.  It  is  that  of 
a  youth,  somewhat  older  than  Eustace,  whose  features 
and  expression  often  recall  him  to  me :  he  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Mrs.  Winstanley  I  have 
akeady  mentioned  to  you ;  his  rich  light  hair  is  parted 
on  his  forehead,  and  falls  in  ringlets  over  his  shoulders ; 
and  on  his  brow  and  in  his  dark  eyes  there  is  a  look 
at  once  of  thoughtfulness  and  of  ardour,  that  tells  the 
chivaky  of  his  character :  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  queen,  and  followed  her  into  exile,  while  all  his 
kindred  rode  triumphantly  to  wealth  and  power,  on 
the  storm  they  had  assisted  to  raise.  "  And  round 
these  two  pictures,"  said  I  to  Eustace  Hay  this 
morning,  "  lie  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  eventful 
period,  which  your  Grandfather  has  been  telling  as 
was  eminently  that  of  common  sense  and  determi- 
nation." 

"  Now  to  me  it  seems,"  replied  he,  "  that  it  was 
above  all  a  time  of  enthusiasm.  No  one  but  the 
Prince  of  Orange  seemed  to  have  any  plan  of  action 
that  did  not  depend  on  the  chances  of  each  day;  and 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  principal  gentlemen  con- 
cerned in  his  advance  upon  London— why,  we  should 
send  a  fellow  to  Coventry  at  Eton,  who  could  stoop 
to  such  sneaking  ways ! " 

"  You  must  remember,"  I  answered,  "  that  the 
true  place  of  a  British  monarch,  and  the  principles  of 
a  constitutional  government,  were  not  then  very 
clearly  defined;  we  must  try  to  find  the  right  point 
of  view  from  which  to  look  at  the  picture  Macaulay 
has  drawn  so  vividly  of  the  Great  Revolution,  before 
we  judge  of  the  characters  he  brings  before  us.  Look, 
for  instance,  from  the  spot  where  I  am  standing,  at  tiat 
portrait  over  the  door !  instead  of  the  forehead  bright 
with  intelligence,  and  the  waves  of  soft  sunny  hair, 
you  see  nothing  but  the  black  velvet  dress,  and  a 
mass  of  undistinguished  colour ;  but  what  a  difference 
if  you  move  to  where  I  generally  sit,  and  then  look 
up  at  your  namesake,  Eustace ! " 

"  Ah,  I  comprehend,"  he  said,  with  his  own  winning 

smile,  "  you  must  help  me  to  take  my  stand,  before 

we  consider  the  rest  of   the  story  of  the  seven 

Bishops." 

"  We  must  recoUect  then,  first,"  I  repKed,  taking  up 
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my  hutting,  "that  the  crudest  doctrines  of  non- 
resistance  to  the  king's  authority  had  been  inculcated 
in  the  most  absohite  manner  by  Bishops  and  Judges, 
and  that  the  yeiy  name  of  Whig  had  become  a  term 
of  reproach ;  when  James,  blinded  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  true  feelings  of  his  people  by  his  devotion  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  put  the  sincerity  of  their  public 
professions  to  the  severest  test,  by  his  famous  *  decla- 
ration for  liberty  of  conscience.'  Under  this  specious 
form,  he  intended,  by  dispensing  with  all  religious 
tests,  to  fill  not  only  the  h4:h  offices  of  Church  and 
State  with  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  their  most 
subordinate  departments ;  he  announced  at  the  same 
time  his  confidence  that  Parliament  at  its  next 
meeting  would  concur  with  him— an  intimation  which 
he  must  have  known  to  be  groundless,  unless  we  can 
suppose  him  to  have  expected  religious  doctrine  and 
consiBtency  to  prevail  over  the  temporal  interests  of 
the  whole  nation." 

"  Now,"  said  Eustace,  whose  eager  eye  had  already 
fixed  on  a  page  of  Macauley's  history,  "  you  ^vill  see 
how  the  nation  rose  against  such  tyranny ! — and  he 
b^antoread: — 

"Having  determined  to  pack  a  parliament,  James  set 
aunaelf  energetically  and  methodically  to  the  work.  A 
proclamation  appeared  in  the  gazette,  announcing  that 
ihe  king  had  determined  to  revise  the  commiBsiona  of 
peace  and  of  lieutenantcy,  and  to  retain  in  public  em- 
ployment only  such  gentlemen  as  should  be  disposed  to 

Bnpport  his  policy Every  lord  lieutenant  received 

wnttoi  orders  directing  him  to  go  down  directly  into 
ms  county.  There  he  was  to  summon  before  him  all  his 
deputies  and  all  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  put  to 
tbcm  a  £erie§  of  interrogatories  framed  for  the  purpose 
w  ascertaining  how  they  would  act  at  a  general  election, 
ne  was  to  take  down  the  answers  in  writing,  ai^d  to 
tianonit  tiiem  to  the  government.  He  was  to  fiimish 
a  list  of  such  Roman  CathoUcs  and  such  Protestant 
ijwemers  as  might  be  best  qualified  for  the  bench  and 
»r  ocmimands  in  the  militia.  He  was  also  to  examine 
mto  the  state  of  aU  the  boroughs  in  his  county,  and  to 
nake  such  reporta  as  might  be  necessary  to  guide  the 
«pwau<ms  of  UieBoard  of  KeguUtors,"  (in  which  com- 
mmee  Judge  Jefireys  alone,  remember,  represented  the 
"westant  interest) 

';"Tbe  first  effect  produced  by  these  orders  would  have 
tt  once  sobered  a  prince  less  infatuated  than  James. 
«atf  the  lords  lieutenants  of  England  peremptorily 
'wwed  to  stoop  to  the  odious  service  which  was  re- 
quredofthem.    Every  one  of  them  was  dismissed.  All 
"wje  vho  mcurred  this  glorious  disgrace  were  peers  of 
ai«a  considcraUon.  and  aU  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
M  firm  supporters  of  monarchy."    Amongst  the  names 
?  k    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  "*^e  noblest  subject  in  Europe 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  twentieth  and  last  of  the  old  Earls  of 
word;    another,  was  Francis  eleventh  Eari  of  Shrews- 
^^  Roman  Catholic  by  birth  and  education,  but  a 
rf  S^^  ^^  Anglican  Church ;  a  third  was  the  Duke 
rjomerset,  whose  regiment  had  already  been  taken 
nwn  hun  and  the  king  could  not  find  lords  of  great 
n»Mr  mdeed  Protestant  lords  of  any  sort,  who  would 
jec^t  the  Tacant  offices.    "  Sunderland,  who  had  been 
Sr£ri  S"*®*^*^  ^^  Warwickshire  in  the  room  of 
«*  awl  of  Northampton,  found  some  excuse  for  not 
JWf  down  to  face  the  indignation  and  contempt  of  the 
«™7  of  that  shire ;  and  the  plea  was  the  more  readily 
™^  because  the  king  had  by  that  Ume  begun  to 
St    1*  •    "^^"^  ®^  ***®  "^**®  gentry  was  not  to  be 
uS\J  .***  ^  ^  observed,  that  those  who  displayed 
«» «pmt  were  not  the  old  enemies  of  the  house  of 


Stuart.  The  commissions  of  peace  and  lieutenantcy  had 
m?^  ^^^  carefuUy  nurged  of  all  repubUcan  names. 
The  persons  from  whom  the  court  lutd  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  extract  any  promise  of  support,  were  with 
scarcely  an  exception  Tories.  The  elder  among  them 
could  still  show  scars  given  by  the  swords  of  Roundheads, 
wad  receipts  for  plate  sent  to  Charies  I.  in  his  distress. 
The  younger  had  adhered  finnlv  to  James  against 
Shaftesbuiy  and  Monmouth.  Such  were  the  men  who 
were  now  turned  out  of  oflice  in  a  mass,  by  the  very 
prince  to  whom  they  had  given  such  signal  proofs  of 
fidelity.  Dismission,  however,  only  made  them  more 
resolute.  It  had  become  a  sacred  point  of  honour 
among  them  to  stand  stoutly  by  one  another  in  this 
crisis." 

"James  now  surely  looked  to  the  Koman  Catholics 
for  support !"  exclaimed  Eustace.  "  If  so,"  I 
answered,  "he  miscalculated  the  measure  of  true 
British  spirit  which  prevailed  among  them;  for 
although  many  noble  and  ancient  families  bad  suffered 
much  for  their  faith  in  the  previous  reigns,  they  were 
none  the  less  loyal  to  the  constitution  of  their 
country.    But  go  on  to  the  next  few  pages." 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  squire  would  have  been  as 
ready  as  any  of  his  Protestant  neighbours  to  gird  on  his 
sword,  and  to  put  pistols  in  his  holsters,  for  the  defence 
of  his  native  land  against  an  invasion  of  French  or  Irish 

Papists Several  of  them  refused  to  be  sheriffs.    Of 

those  who  accepted  the  shrievalty,  many  declared  that 
they  would  discharge  their  duty  as  fairly  as  if  they  were 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  would  return 
no  candidate  who  had  not  a  real  majority.  If  the  king 
could  place  little  confidence  even  in  his  Roman  Catholic 
sheriffs,  8till  less  could  he  rely  on  the  Puritans.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Declaration,  several  months  had 
elapsed,  months  crowded  with  important  events,  months 
of  unintermitted  controversy.  Discussion  had  opened 
the  eyes  of  many  Dissenters ;  but  the  acts  of  the 
government,  and  especially  the  severity  with  which 
Magdalene  College  had  been  treated,  had  done  more 
than  even  the  pen  of  Halifax  to  alarm  and  to  unite 
all  classes  of  Protestants.  Most  of  those  sectaries  who 
had  been  induced  to  express  gratitude  for  the  In- 
dulgence were  now  ashamed  of  their  error,  and  were 
desirous  of  making  atonement  by  casting  in  their  lot 
with  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen." 


"  Now  Eustace,"  said  I,  as  he  concluded,  "  we  are 
prepared  to  judge  more  fairly  of  the  memorable  triah 
and  of  the  subsequent  conduct  both  of  rulers  and 
people.  I  will  read  to  you  while  you  go  on  with  your 
netting;  see,  here  it  hangs  just  as  you  left  it  by  my 
chimney  corner  last  Christmas  !" 

I  will  not  trouble  you,  dear  Louisa,  with  any  further 
remarks  we  made,  but  throw  together  the  passages  I 
read,  trusting  that  you  will  be  as  much  interested  as  wc 
were  by  our  morning's  work. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1688,  the  king  put  forth  a 
second  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  which  at  first  .pro- 
duced little  sensation,  as  it  contained  nothing  new ; 
but  on  the  fourth  of  May,  he  made  an  order  in 
council  that  his  Declaration  of  the  preceding  week 
should  be  read,  on  two  successive  Sundays,  at  the 
time  of  divine  service,  by  the  officiating  ministers  of 
all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  the  kingdom.  In 
London  and  in  the  suburbs,  the  reading  was  to  take 
place  on  the  20th  and  27th  of  May,  in  other  parts  of 
England  on  the  third  and  tenth  of  June.    The  Bishops 
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were  directed  to  distribute  copies  of  the  Declaration 
through  their  respective  dioceses. 

"When  it  is  considered  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  re- 
garded the  Indulgence  as  a  yioUtion  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  as  a  breach  of  the  plighted  fidth  of  the  king,  and 
as  a  Iktal  blow  levelled  at  the  interest  and  dignity  of 
their  own  profession,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  order  in  council  was  Intended  to  be  felt  by  them 
as  a  cruel  affront  By  no  exertion  was  it  possible  in 
that  age  to  ascertain  within  a  fortnight  the  intentions 
of  one  tenth  part  of  the  parochial  ministers  scattered 
over  the  kingdom;  it  was  feared,  also,  that  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  might  misinterpret  the  refusal  of  the 
clergy  to  read  the  declaration,  and  despairing  of 
obtaining  toleration  from  them,  might  throw  their 
whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  court.  But  bitter 
and  suspicious  feelings  had  been  indulged  long  enough; 
the  time  was  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
choice,  and  the  Nonconformiste  of  the  city,  with  a 
noble  spirit,  arrayed  themselves  side  by  side  with  the 
members  of  the  Church  in  defence  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm.  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Howe,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
this  coalition ;  but  the  generous  enthusiasm  which 
pervaded  the  whole  Puritan  body  made  the  task  easy. 
The  zeal  of  the  flocks  outran  that  of  the  pastors." 

"  Meanwhile  several  of  the  Bishops  were  anxiously 
deliberating  as  to  the  course  which  they  should  take. 
On  the  12th  of  Miyr  a  grave  and  learned  company  was 
assembled  round  the  table  of  the  primate  at  Lambeth:" 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  declaration  ought 
not  to  be  read :  letters  were  despatched  by  messengers 
on  horseback  to  the  most  respectable  prelates  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  entreating  them  to  come  up 
without  delay,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their 
metropolitan  at  this  conjuncture. 

"  On  the  eighteenth  a  meeting  of  prelates  and  of  other 
eminent  divines  was  held  at  Lambeth.  Tillotson,  Ten- 
nison,  StilUngfleet,  Patrick,  and  Sherlock,  were  present. 
Prayers  were  solemnly  raid  before  the  consultation 
began.  After  long  deliberation,  a  petition  embodying 
the  general  sense  was  written  by  the  Archbishop  with 
his  own  hand.  It  was  not  drawn  up  with  much  felicity 
of  style ;  indeed  the  cumbrous  and  inelegant  structure 
of  the  sentences  brought  on  Sancroft  some  raillery, 
which  he  bore  with  less  patience  than  he  showed  under 
much  heavier  trials.  But  in  substance  nothing  could 
be  more  skilfully  framed  than  this  memorable  docu- 
ment. All  disloyalty,  all  intolerance,  was  earnestly 
disclaimed.  The  king  was  assured  that  the  Church 
still  was,  as  she  had  ever  been,  faithful  to  the  throne. 
He  was  assured  also,  that  the  bishops  would  in  proper 
place  and  time,  as  lords  of  parliament,  and  members 
of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  show  that  they 
by  no  means  wanted  tenderness  for  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  Dissenters.  But  parliunent  had,  both  in 
the  late  and  in  the  present  reign,  declared  that  the 
sovereign  was  not  constitutionally  competent  to  dispense 
with  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  Declaration 
was  therefore  illegal,  and  the  petitioners  could  not 
in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  be  parties  to  the 
solemn  publication  of  an  illegal  declaration  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  during  the  time  of  divine  service. 
This  paper  was  signed  by  the  archbishop  and  by 
six  of  his  suffragans,  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner  of 
Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney  of  Bristol 
The  Bishop  of  London,  being  under  suspension,  did  not 
sign.  It  was  now  late  on  Friday  evening,  and  on 
Sunday  morning  the  Declaration  was  to  be  r«ad  in  the 


churches  of  London.  It  was  Booeamy  to  pnt  tlie  papar 
into  the  king's  hands  without  delay.  The  six  lushopi 
set  off  for  WhitehalL  The  Archbishop,  who  had  long  been 
forbidden  the  court,  did  not  accompany  them.  Uoyd, 
leaving  his  five  brethren  at  the  house  of  Lord  Dutmonyi 
in  ^the  vidnitj  of  the  palaee,  went  to  Snnderland,  sad 
begged  that  minister  to  read  the  petition  and  to  aseertain 
when  the  king  would  be  ready  to  receive  it  Sunderland, 
afraid  of  compromising  himself,  refused  to  look  at  the 
paper,  but  went  immediately  to  the  royal  closet  Jsmee 
directed  that  the  bishops  should  be  admitted.  He  had 
heard  from  his  tool  Cartwright,  that  tl^y  were  disposed 
to  obey  the  royal  mandate,  but  that  they  wished  for  some 
little  modifications  in  form,  and  that  thev  meant  to 
present  a  humble  request  to  that  effect  His  m^je^tj 
was  therefore  in  a  very  good  humour.  When  they  knelt 
before  him,  he  told  them  to  rise,  took  the  paper  from 
Lloyd  and  said,  *  This  is  my  lord  of  Canterbuiy's  hand.' 
'  Yes,  sir,  his  own  hand,'  was  the  reply.  James  read  the 
petition ;  he  folded  it  up,  and  his  countenance  grew  dirk. 
'  This,*  he  said,  '  is  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  did  not 
expect  this  from  your  diurch,  especially  from  some  of 
you.    This  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.' 

"  The  bishops  broke  out  into  passionate  expresuouB  of 
loyalty,  but  the  king,  as  usual,  repeated  the  same  words 
over  and  over.  '  I  tell  you,  this  is  a  standard  of  re- 
bellion.' '  Rebellion  ! '  cried  Trelawney,  &lUng  on  his 
knees,  '  for  Cbd's  sake,  sir,  do  not  say  so  hard  a  thing 
of  us.  Ko  Trelawney  can  be  a  rebel.  Remember  that 
my  family  has  fought  for  the  crown.  Remember  how  1 
served  your  mi^'esty  when  Monmouth  was  in  the  west' 
'  We  put  down  the  last  rebellion,'  said  Lake,  'we  shall 
not  raise  another.'  *  We  rebel  t'  cried  Turner,  '▼« 
are  ready  to  die  at  your  miyesty's  feet'  'Sir,'  laid 
Ken,  in  a  more  manly  tone,  '  I  hope  that  you  will  grant 
to  us  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  you  grant  to  all 
mankind.'  Still  James  went  on,  *This  is  rebellioB. 
This  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  Did  ever  a  good 
churchman  question  the  dispensing  power  before  t  hare 
not  some  of  you  preached  for  it,  and  written  for  it  1  It  is 
a  standard  of  rebellion;  I  will  have  my  dedaiation 
published.'  *  We  have  two  duties  to  perform,*  answered 
ken, '  our  duty  to  Gk)d,  and  our  duty  to  your  mi^^J* 
We  honour  you,  but,  fear  God.' 

'Have  I  deserved  this!'  said  tiie  king,  more  and 
more  angry,  *  1  who  have  been  such  a  friend  to  yoor 
church  !  I  did  not  expect  this  from  some  of  you.  I  will 
be  obeyed.  My  declaration  shall  be  published.  Ton  are 
trumpeters  of  sedition.  What  do  you  heret  go  to  yoor 
dioceses  and  see  that  I  am  obeyed.  I  will  keep  this  paper. 
I  will  not  part  with  it  I  will  remember  yon  that 
have  signed  it*  '  Ood's  will  be  done,  said  Ken.  'Ood 
has  given  me  the  dispensing  power,*  said  the  king,  'and 
I  will  maintain  it  I  tell  jou  that  there  are  still  ierea 
thousand  of  your  church  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee 
toBaaL' 
"  The  bishops  respectfully  retired."  * 

Time  had  been  given  to  James  to  revoke  his  edict ; 
but  the  Saturday  passed,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
relenting  on  the  part  of  the  court ;  and  the  Sondaj 
arrived — a  day  long  remembered.  In  the  city  snd 
liberties  of  London  were  about  a  hundred  parish 
churches.  In  only  four  of  these  was  the  order  ilJ 
council  obeyed;  and  in  those  four,  as  soon  as  tbsj 
officiating  minister  began  to  read  the  declaration,  th» 
congregations  rose  and  left  him  alone. 

"  Never  had  the  Church  been  so  dear  to  the  national 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  The  spirit  of  diaseDf 
seemed  to  be  extinct ...  In  truth,  the  fieeling  of  ihS 
whole  country  had  now  become  sudi  as  none  bat  ths 
very  best  and  noblest,  or  the  very  worat  and  baiast,  ol 


(1)  Sancroft'i  Narrative :  printed  from  the  Tanner  MS.  atteol 
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oonld,  wltlioitt  mnoh  diaoompoeore,  eDeounter. 
Sfaa  the  kingitood  aghast  for  a  moment  at  the  Tiolenoe 
of  Um  tempest  which  he  had  raised. 

"  Bj  the  adfioe  of  Jeffirm,  he,  however,  determined 
to  proceed,  and  to  bring  the  archbishop  and  the  six 
other  petitioners  before  Uie  court  of  King's  Bench  on  a 
<kujgt  of  seditions  libel ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  Jane 
ihej  appeared  before  the  king  in  cooncil. 

"  The  public  anxiety  was  intense.  A  great  multitude 
Hied  the  courts  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neighbouring 
stnets.  Ibny  people  were  in  the  habit  of  refreshing 
thcmaelTee  at  the  close  of  a  summer^s  day  with  the  cool 
UT  of  the  Thames ;  but,  on  this  eyening,  the  whole 
rirer  was  alire  with  wherries.  When  the  seren  came 
forth  under  a  gnuxl,  the  emotions  of  the  people  broke 
thnmgh  all  restraint  Thousands  fell  on  their  knees 
and  prajed  aloud  for  the  men  who  had,  with  the  christian 
connge  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  confronted  a  tyrant, 
infamed  by  all  the  bigotry  of  Mary.  Many  dashed  into 
the  stream,  and,  up  to  their  waists  in  ooze  and  water, 
cried  to  the  holy  fathers  to  bless  them.  All  down  the 
met,  from  Whitdiall  to  London  bridge,  the  royal  barge 
psned  between  lines  of  boate,  from  which  arose  a  shout 
of  '  God  bless  your  lordships  ! '  Scarcely  had  the  gates 
of  the  Tower  been  closed  upon  the  prisoners,  when  an 
event  took  place  which  increased  the  public  excitement. 
It  had  been  announced  that  the  queen  did  not  expect 
to  be  deliTcred  till  July ;  but,  on  the  day  after  the 
bishops  had  appeared  before  the  council,  it  was  observed 
that  the  king  seemed  anxious  about  her  state.  In  the 
erening,  however,  she  sate  playing  cards  at  Whitehall 
UU  near  midnight ;  then  she  was  carried  in  a  sedan  to 
Si  James's  palace,  where  apartments  had  been  very 
hsftily  fitted  up  for  her  reception.  Soon,  messengers  were 
numing  about  in  all  directions  to  summon  physicians^ 
and  prists,  lords  of  the  council,  and  ladies  of  the  bed- 
efaamber.  In  a  few  hours,  many  public  functionaries  and 
women  of  rank  were  assembled  in  the  queen's  room. 

"  There,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  June, 
a  day  long  kept  sacred  by  the  too  faithful  adherents  of 
a  bad  eaose,  was  bom  the  most  unfortunate  of  princes, 
destined  to  seventy-seven  years  of  exile  and  wandering, 
of  vain  projects,  of  honours  more  galling  than  insults, 
aod  of  hopes  such  as  make  the  heart  sick. 

"  The  demeanour  of  the  seven  prelates,  meanwhile, 
itrengthened  the  interest  which  their  situation  excited. 
On  the  evening  of  the  Black  Friday,  as  it  was  called, 
Oft  which  they  were  committed,  they  reached  their  prison 
JQst  at  the  hour  of  divine  service.  They  instantly 
ittsteaed  to  the  chapel.  It  chanced  that  in  the  second 
lomi  were  these  words :  '  In  all  things  approving  our- 
lelTea  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience,  in 
distresses,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonments.'  All  zealous 
diarehmen  were  delighted  by  this  coincidence,  and 
Rmembered  how  much  comfort  a  similar  one  had  given 
Bear  forty  years  before  to  Charles  the  First,  at  the  time 
of  his  death." 

The  cj^ivity  of  the  bishops  lasted  only  a  week. 
On  Friday,  the  15  th  of  Jane,  they  were  brought  before 
the  King's  Bench.  The  prisoners  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  that  day  fortnight  was  fixed  for  the  trial ;  in  the 
meantime  they  were  permitted  to  depart  to  their 
homes,  on  their  own  recognisance. 

"  On  the  29th  of  June.  Westminster  Hall,  Old  and 
Kew  Palace  Yard,  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets  to 
•  great  distance,  were  thronged  with  people.  Such  an 
•aditoiyhad  never  before,  and  has  never  since,  been 
•Mcmbled  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  Thirty-five 
p«si  of  the  realm  were  counted  in  the  crowd.  All  the 
^judges  of  the  court  were  on  the  bench. . .  The  jury 
was  sworn ;  it  consisted  of  persons  of  highly  respectable 
**»tion ;  amongst  them  was  Arnold,  the  king's  brewer. 
The  foreman  was  Sir  Roger  Langley,  a  baronet  of  old 
1  ttd  honourable  ftmily." 


No  idea  can  be  formed  from  the  nsnal  proceedings 
in  an  English  court  of  justice,  of  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed. The  counsel  on  either  side  mutually  taunted 
each  other  with  sarcastic  retrospects  of  their  former 
lives  and  principles.  The  witnesses  answered,  some 
with  reluctance,  others  with  eagerness.  The  spec- 
tators cheered  or  groaned  according  to  their  sympa- 
thies.   The  judges  tried  in  vain  to  enforce  decorum. 

'*  The  counsel  for  the  bishops  determined  on  con- 
ducting the  defence  on  the  broad  ground  that  the  sus- 
pending power  was  illegal;  during  three  hours  they 
argued  with  great  force  in  defence  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  Somers  rose  last 
He  spoke  for  little  more  than  five  minutes,  but  every 
word  was  fall  of  weighty  matter ;  and  when  he  sate 
down,  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  constitutional 
lawyer  was  established.  He  went  throu£^  the  expres- 
sions which  were  used  in  the  information,  to  describe 
the  offence  imputed  to  the  bishops,  and  showed  that 
every  word,  whether  adjective  or  substantive,  was  alto- 
gether inappropriate.  The  offence  imputed,  was  a  false, 
a  maliciotis,  a  seditiom  libel.  False  the  paper  was  not ; 
for  eveiy  fiict  which  it  set  forth  had  been  proved  from 
the  journals  of  parliament  to  be  strictly  true.  Malicious 
the  paper  was  not ;  for  the  defendants  had  not  sought 
an  occasion  of  strife,  but  had  been  placed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  such  a  situation  that  they  must  either  oppose 
themselves  to  the  royal  will,  or  violate  the  most  sacred 
obligations  of  conscience  and  honour.  Seditious  the 
paper  was  not ;  for  it  had  not  been  scattered  by  the 
writers  among  the  rabble,  but  delivered  privately  into 
the  hands  ,of  the  king  alone;  and  a  libel  it  was  not, 
but  a  decent  petition,  such  as,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
nay,  by  the  laws  of  imperial  Bome,  by  the  laws  of  all 
civilized  states,  a  subject  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved 
may  with  propriety  present  to  the  sovereign.  At  length 
Wright  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  but  evaded 
the  question  of  the  dispensing  power ;  Allybone  and 
Holloway  followed  in  his  steps.  Powell  took  a  bolder 
course.  He  avowed  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence  was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  dispen- 
sing power,  as  lately  exercised,  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  all  law.  If  these  encroachments  of  prerogative 
were  allowed,  there  was  an  end  of  parliaments.  The 
whole  legislative  authority  would  be  in  the  king.  *  That 
issue,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  '  I  leave  to  Qod  and  to  your 
consciences.'  It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired  to 
consider  of  their  verdict.  The  night  was  a  night  of 
intense  anxiety.  Some  letters  are  extant  which  were 
despatched  during  that  period  of  suspense,  and  which 
have,  therefore,  an  interest  of  a  peculiar  kind.  '  It  is 
vexy  late,'  wrote  the  Papal  Nuncio, '  and  the  decision  is 
not  yet  known.  The  judges  and  the  culprits  have  gone 
to  their  own  homes.  The  jury  remain  together.  To- 
morrow we  shall  learn  the  event  of  this  great  struggle.' 
The  solicitor  for  the  bishops  sat  up  all  night  with  a 
body  of  servants  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  room  where 
the  jurv  was  consulting.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  watch  the  officers  who  watched  the  doors ;  for  those 
officers  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  crown, 
and  might,  if  not  carefully  observed,  have  furnished  a 
courtly  juryman  with  fooa,  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  starve  out  the  other  eleven.  Strict  guard  was, 
therefore,  kept ;  not  even  a  candle  to  light  a  pipe  was 
permitted  to  enter.  Some  basons  of  water  for  washing 
were  suffered  to  pass  about  four  in  the  morning.  The 
jarymen,  raging  with  thirst,  soon  lapped  up  the  whole. 
Great  numbers  of  people  walked  the  neighbouring 
streets  till  dawn.  Every  hour  a  messenger  came  fh>m 
Whitehall  to  know  what  was  passing.  Voices  high  in 
altercation  were  repeatedly  herfhl  within  the  room, 
but  nothing  certain  was  known.  At  first,  nine  were 
for  acquitting,  and  three  for  convicting.  Two  of  the 
minority  soon  gave  way,  but  Arnold  was  obstinate. 
Thomas  Austin,  a  country  gentleman  of  great  estate, 
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who  had  paid  dose  attaiiion  to  the  eyidence  and 
speeches,  and  had  taken  fall  notes;  wished  toargae 
the  question.  Arnold  declined ;  he  was  not  used,  he 
doggedly  said,  to  reasoning  and  debating.  His  con- 
science waa  not  satisfied,  and  he  should  not  acquit  the 
bidiops.  '  If  you  come  to  that/  said  Austin,  '  look  at 
me.  I  am  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  twelye,  and 
before  I  find  such  a  petition  as  this  a  libel,  here  I  will 
stay  till  I  am  no  bigger  than  a  tobacco  pipe.'  It  was 
six  in  the  morning  before  Arnold  yielded.  It  was  soon 
known  that  the  jury  were  agreed ;  but  what  the  verdict 
would  be  was  still  a  secret  At  ten  the  court  again  met. 
The  crowd  was  greater  than  ever.  The  jury  appeared 
in  their  box ;  and  there  was  a  breathless  stillness.  Sir 
Samuel  Astry  spoke :  *  Do  you  find  the  defendants,  or 
any  of  them,  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  whereof  they 
are  impeached,  or  not  guilty  V  Sir  Boger  Langley 
answered,  '  Not  guilty.'  As  the  words  pa^ed  his  lips, 
Hali&x  sprang  up  and  waved  his  hat.  At  that  signal 
benches  and  galleries  raised  a  shout.  In  a  moment, 
ten  thousand  persons,  who  crowded  the  great  hall,  re- 
plied with  a  still  louder  shout,  which  made  the  old 
oaken  roof  crack;  and,  in  another  moment,  the  innu- 
merable throng  without  set  up  a  third  huzza,  which 
was  heard  at  Temple  Bar.  The  boats  which  covered 
the  Thames  gave  an  answering  cheer.  A  peal  of  gun- 
powder was  heard  upon  the  water,  and  another  and 
another ;  and  so,  in  a  few  moments,  the  ghid  tidings 
went  flying  past  the  Savoy  and  the  Friars  to  London 
bridge,  and  to  the  forest  of  masts  below.  As  the  news 
spread,  streets  and  squares,  market-places  and  coffee- 
houses, broke  forth  into  acclamations;  yet  were  the 
acclamations  less  strange  than  the  weeping,  for  the 
feelings  of  men  had  been  wound  up  to  such  a  point 
that  the  stem  English  nature,  so  little  used  to  outward 
signs  of  emotion,  gave  way,  and  thousands  sobbed  aloud 
for  very  joy.  Meanwhile,  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
multitude,  horsemen  were  spurring  off  to  bear  along  all 
the  great  roads  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  our  church 
and  nation.  Yet  not  even  that  astounding  explosion 
could  awe  the  bitter  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  solicitor.^ 
Striving  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  din,  he  called 
upon  the  judges  to  commit  those  who  had  violated  by 
clamour  the  dignity  of  a  court  of  justice.  One  of  the 
rejoicing  populace  was  seized,  but  the  tribunal  felt  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  punish  a  single  individual  for  an 
offence  common  to  handreds  of  thoqsands,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  a  gentle  reprimand. 

"  It  was  vain  to  think  of  passing  at  that  moment  to 
any  other  business ;  indeed,  the  roar  of  the  multitude 
was  such  that  for  half-an-hour  scarcely  a  word  could  be 
heard  in  court.  Williams  got  to  his  coach  amidst  a 
tempest  of  hisses  and  curses.  Cartwright,^  whose  cu- 
riosity was  ungovernable,  had  been  guilty  of  the  folly 
and  indecency  of  coming  to  Westminster  in  order  to 
hear  the  decision.  He  was  recognised  by  his  sacerdotal 
garb  and  by  his  corpulent  figure,  and  was  hooted  through 
the  hall.  *  Take  care,'  said  one,  'of  the  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.'  '  Make  room,'  cried  another,  '  for  the  man 
with  the  pope  in  his  belly.* 

**  The  acquitted  prelates  took  refuge  from  the  crowd 
which  implored  their  blessing  in  the  nearest  chapel 
where  divine  service  was  i)erforming.  Many  churches 
were  open  on  that  morning  throughout  the  capital,  and 
many  pious  persons  repaired  thither.  The  bells  of  all 
tiie  parishes  of  the  city  and  liberties  were  ringing.  The 
jury,  meanwhile,  could  scarcely  make  their  way  out  of 
the  hall.  They  were  forced  to  shake  hands  with  hun- 
dreds :  *  God  bless  you,*  cried  the  people,  *  God  prosper 
your  families ;  you  nave  done  like  honest  good-natured 
gentlemen.    You  have  saved  us  all  to-day.' 

"  As  the  noblemen  who  had  appeared  to  support  the 
good  cause  drove  off,*  they  flung  from  their  carriage 
windows  handfuls  of  money,  and  bade  the  crowd  drink 


(1)  Sir  WiUiam  Wniiami. 


(2)  The  Bishop  of  Chester. 


to  the  health  of  the  bishopa  and  the  jny.  The  attQ^ 
ney  went  with  the  tidings  to  Snnderland,  who  hippeDsd 
to  be  conversing  with  the  Nuncio.  '  Never/  said  rowis, 
'  within  man's  memory,  have  there  been  snch  shoati 
and  such  tears  of  joy  as  to^y.' " 

Here  I  stopped  reading,  and  my  young  companion's 
countenance  bore  the  trace  of  an  interest  in  the  drama, 
as  keen  as  though  it  had  but  just  passed,  or  was  then 
passing.  I  have  no  better  excuse  to  offer  for  the  length 
of  ray  letter,  which  you  must  receive,  dear  Louisa, 
as  an  offering  of  love  to  your  own  circle, 

From  their  old  Mend, 

Judith  Dameb. 


VISITS  TO  MONASTEBIES  IN  THE 
LEVANT.* 

"  Staying  by  myself,"  says  Mr.  Cnrzon,  "in  an 
old  country-house  belonging  to  my  family,  but  not 
often  inhabited  by  them,  and  having  nothing  to  do  in 
the  evening,  I  looked  about  for  some  occupation  to 
amuse  the  passing  hours.  Li  the  room  where  I  was 
sitting,  there  was  a  large  book-case,  full  of  ancient 
manuscripts,  many  of  which  had  been  collected  bj 
myself,  in  various  out-of-the-way  places,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Taking  some  of  these  ponderous 
volumes  from  their  shelves,  I  turned  over  their  wide 
vellum  leaves,  and  admired  the  antiquity  of  one,  and 
the  gold  and  azure  which  gleamed  upon  the  pages  of 
another.  The  sight  of  these  books  brought  before  my 
mind  many  scenes  and  recollections  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  came,  and  I  said  to  myself,  I  know 
what  I  will  do ;  I  will  write  down  some  account  of 
the  most  curious  of  these  manuscripts,  and  the  places 
in  which  they  were  found,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
adventures  which  I  encountered  in  the  pursuit  of  mj 
venerable  game." 

And  great  reason,  it  seems  to  us,  have  the  public  to 
rejoice  at  the  issue  of  this  resolution.    Mr.  Gurzon  is 
incontestably  the  pleasantcst  of  bibliographers.    Al- 
though the  topics  on  which  he  treats  may  be  "caTiare 
to  the  vulgar,'*  and  in  these  utilitarian  days  engage 
the  interest  of  but  comparatively  few,  we  can  fear- 
lessly aver  that  the  maimer  of  treatment  will  ensure 
the  amusement  of  every  class  of  readers.    The  stjle, 
though  perfectly  native,  has  much  of  the  airiness  and 
felicity  of  Bcckford*s.    The  more  musty  the  tome* 
which  the  Author  disinters  from  their  conventual 
graves,  the  more  lively  seems  to  grow  lus  narrative. 
With  sdl  his  antiquarian  enthusiasm,  he  is  never  diy 
or  unintelligible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  contrives,  b/ 
a  perpetual  play  of  gentle  humour,  to  infuse  into  thil 
most  indifferent  readers,  a  growing  interest  in  hil 
favourite  topics.    As  our  space,  however,  is  limited 
we  will  waste  no  time  in  empty  panegyric,  but  cnabli 
the  writer  of  this  delightful  book  to  address  himsel 
at  once  to  the  good  taste  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Curzon,  after  a  few  Egyptian  sketdies,  bejifinl 
with  the  Coptic  monasteries  near  the  Natron  lake* 

(1)  "  Visiu  to  MonMteriet  in  the  Lerant"  By  the  HooooaW 
Robert  Cunon,  Jun.    London :  Murray. 
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Maautidsm  took  its  rise  in  Egypt,  and  the  desert  of 
Kitria  was  the  first  place  to  which  anchorites  retired 
&om  the  world.  Of  these,  St.  Macarios  was  the  great 
exonplar,  and  the  principal  monastery  is  still  called 
after  him.    After  a  journey  most  amusingly  detailed, 

I.  from  the  Nile  across  the  desert,  Mr.  Curzon  reached 
the  couTent  of  Baramous,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
that  of  Souriani,  the  object  of  his  bibliographical 

!  researches.  He  was  shown  one  or  two  precious  vo- 
himes;  these  served,  however,  but  to  excite  his 
CQiioaity,  and  stimulate  his  address  and  perseverance, 

I   to  farther  acquisitions. 

If 

|{  "The  old  blind  abbot  had  solemnly  declared  that 
there  were  no  other  books  in  the  monastery  besides  those 

'    liueh  I  had  seen ;  bat  I  had  been  told,  by  a  French 

j  gentleman  at  Cairo,  that  there  were  many  ancient 
mannscripts  in  t^e  monks'  oil  cellar ;  and  it  was  in  the 
panait  of  these  and  the  Coptic  dictionary  that  I  had 
undertaken  the  journey  to  the  Natron  lakes.  The  abbot 
poatively  denied  the  existence  of  these  books,  and  we 
retired  from  the  library  to  my  room  with  the  Coptic 
manoaeripts  which  they  had  ceded  to  me  without  diffi- 
colty,  and  which,  according  to  the  dates  contained  in 
them,  and  from  their  general  appearance,'  may  chum  to 

'  be  eoosidered  among  the  oldest  manuscripts  in  existence ; 

'  more  ancient  certainly  than  many  of  the  Syriac  MSS. 
which  I  am  about  to  describe.    The  abbot,  his  com- 

,  panion,  and  myself  sat  down  together.  I  produced  a 
bottle  of  rosoglio  from  my  stores,  to  which  I  knew  that 
all  Oriental  monks  were  partial ;  for  though  they  do  not, 
I  believe,  drink  wine,  because  an  exceaB  in  its  indulgence 
ia  forbidden  by  scripture*  yet  ardent  spirits  not  having 
been  invented  in  those  times,  there  is  nothing  said  about 

I  them  in  the  Bible ;  and  at  Mount  Sinai  and  all  the  other 
tpoCa  of  sacred  pilgrimage  the  monks  comfort  them- 
idvea  with  a  little  glass,  or  rather  a  small  cofiee-cup,  of 

I  arzidL  or  raw  spirits  when  nothing  better  of  its  kind  is 

I  to  be  procured.  Next  to  the  golden  key,  which  masters 
10  many  locks,  there  is  no  better  opener  of  the  heart 
than  a  sufficiency  of  strong  drink, — ^not  too  much,  but 
exactly  the  proper  quantity  judiciously  exhibited  (to  use 
a  chemical  term  in  the  land  of  Al  Ch6m6,  where  alchemy 
aad  chemistry  first  had  their  origin).  I  have  always 
.  (bond  it  to  be  invincible ;  and  now  we  sat  sipping  our 
cQpt  of  the  sweet  pink  rosoglio  and  firing  little  com- 
pliments at  each  other,  and  talking  pleasantly  over  our 
bottle  till  some  time  passed  away,  and  the  &ce  of  the 

I  blind  abbot  waxed  bland  and  confiding,  and  he  had  that 
expression  on  his  countenance  which  men  wear  when  they 
are  oleased  with  themselves  and  bear  good  will  towards 
■unkind  in  general  I  had,  by  the  bye,  a  great 
advantage  over  the  good  abbot,  as  I  could  see  the  work- 
ings of  his  features  and  he  could  not  see  mine,  or  note 
my  eagerness  about  the  oil-cellar,  on  the  subject  of  which 
'  I  again  gradually  entered.— 'There  is  no  oil  there/  said 
he:  'I  am  curious  to  see  the  architecture  of  so  ancient 
a  room,'  said  1 ;  'for  I  have  heard  that  yours  is  a  famous 
I  oil-eeUar.'  'It  is  a  famous  cellar,'  said  the  other  monk. 
'  *Take  another  cup  of  rosoglio,'  said  L  '  Ah  ! '  replied 
he, '  I  remember  the  days  when  it  overflowed  wiUi  oil, 
nd  then  there  were  I  do  not  know  how  many  brethren 
here  with  ns.  But  now  we  are  few  and  poor ;  bad  times 
are  eome  over  us :  we  are  not  what  we  used  to  be.'  '  I 
Aenld  like  to  see  it  very  much,*  said  I ; '  I  have  heard 
i»  BDch  about  it  even  at  Cairo.  Let  us  go  and  see  it ; 
lad  when  we  ecnne  back  we  will  have  another  bottle ; 
ttd  I  win  gire  you  a  few  more  which  I  have  brought 
I  with  me  for  your  private  use.* — This  last  argument  pre- 
,j  niled.  We  returned  to  the  great  tower,  and  ascended 
»  the  steep  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  its  door  of  entrance. 
I  We  then  deaeended  a  narrow  staircase  to  the  oil-cellar, 
I;  s  handsome  vaulted  room,  where  we  found  a  ranse  of 
vases  which  formerly  contained  the  oii,  but 


whioh  now  on  being  struck  returned  a  mournful,  hollow 
sound.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  seen :  there  were 
no  books  here :  but  taking  the  candle  from  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  brethren,  (for  they  had  all  wandered  in  after 
us,  having  nothing  else  to  do,)  I  discovered  a  narrow 
low  door,  and,  pushing  it  open,  entered  into  a  small 
closet  vaulted  with  stone,  which  was  filled  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet  or  more  with  the  loose  leaves  of  the  Syriac 
manuscripts  which  now  form  one  of  the  chief  treasures 
of  the  British  Museum.  Here  I  remained  for  some 
time  turning  over  the  leaves  and  digging  into  the  mass 
of  loose  vellum  pages;  by  which  exertions  I  raised  such 
a  cloud  of  fine  pungent  dust  that  the  monks  relieved 
each  other  in  holding  our  only  candle  at  the  door,  while 
the  dust  made  us  sneeze  Incessantly  as  we  turned  over 
the  scattered  leaves  of  vellum.  I  had  extracted  four 
books— the  only  ones  I  could  find  which  seemed  to  be 
tolerably  perfect — when  two  monks  who  were  struggling 
in  the  comer  pulled  out  a  great  bi^  manuscript  of  a 
brown  and  musty  appearance  and  of  a  prodigious 
weight,  which  was  tied  together  with  a  cord.  '  Here  is 
a  box  1  '—exclaimed  the  two  monks,  who  were  nearly 
choked  with  the  dust ; '  we  have  found  a  box,  and  a  heavy 
one  too ! '  'A  box  ! '  shouted  the  blind  abbot,  who 
was  standing  in  the  outer  darkness  of  the  oil-cellar. 
'  A  box  !  where  is  it  1  Bring  it  out ;  bring  out  the  box  I 
Heaven  be  praised  !  We  have  found  a  treasure  !  Lift  up 
the  box !  Pull  out  the  box !  A  box  !  A  box  !  Sandouk  ! 
Sandouk  ! '  shouted  all  the  monks  in  various  tones  of 
voice.  '  Now  then,  let  us  see  the  box  !  Bring  out  the 
light!'  they  cried.  'What  can  there  be  in  itl'  and 
they  all  came  to  help,  and  carried  it  away  up  the  stairs, 
the  blind  abbot  following  them  to  the  outer  door,  leaving 
me  to  retrace  my  steps  as  I  could  with  the  volumes 
which  I  had  dug  out  of  their  literary  grave." 

After  a  most  graphic  account  of  certain  Abyssinian 
monks,  "  black  as  crows,  and  anointed,  not  with  the 
oil  of  gladness,  but  with  that  of  castor,"  the  scene  is 
shifted  to  the  "Convent  of  the  Pulley"  as  it  is  called, 
which  we  well  remember  sailing  past  on  a  voyage  up 
the  Nile,  and  of  the  mode  of  ascent  to  which  Mr. 
Curzon's  is  the  first  description  we  ever  read.  He 
narrates  also  his  adventures  at  the  Coptic  convent  of 
Thebes,  and  the  White  monastery,  interspersing  his 
narrative  with  a  variety  of  amusing  detail,  legendary 
and  otherwise.  Thence  he  carries  us  to  Jerusalem, 
and  describes  in  fearful  colours,  and  we  believe  for  the 
first  time,  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  took  place  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  occasioned  by  the 
bhwphemous  exhibition  of  the  "holy  fire."  Several 
hundreds  perished,  our  Author's  escape  being  little 
short  of  miraculous.  He  next  visits  the  convent  of 
Sta.  Saba,  in  the  desert  of  the  Jordan,  of  which  he  gives, 
as  we  can  testify,  a  most  veracious  and  striking  sketch. 
Come  we,  however,  to  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
book,  his  journey  to  Ihe  Greek  monasteries  of  Meteora 
and  Mount  Athos.  from  Corfu  he  crossed  over  into 
Albania,  and,  as  the  country  was  disturbed,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  precaution,  obtained  from  the  Pasha  of  Yanina 
an  order  upon  the  chief  person  at  Mezzovo,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  mountains,  to  pro- 
cure him  an  escort.  How  he  fared  when  he  arrived 
there  we  leave  him  to  explain : — 

"  As  Mahmoud  Pasha  had  supplied  me  with  a  firman, 
and  letters  to  the  principal  persons  at  the  several  towns 
of  my  route,  I  looked  out  my  Mezzovo  letter,  with  the 
intention  of  asking  for  an  escort  of  a  few  soldiers  to 
accompany  me  through  the  passes  of  Mount  Pindus, 
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nhioh  wen  Nported  to  be  fbll  of  robbers  and  eaiUva 
gemU  of  ererj  sort  and  kind,  the  great  extent  of  the 
underwood  and  box  trees  fomdng  an  impenetrable  cover 
for  these  '  minions  of  the  moon.' 

**  Most  of  the  population  of  Mezxoro  turned  ont  to 
see  the  procession  of  Milordos  Inglesis  as  it  entered  the 
precincts  of  their  ancient  city,  and  defiled  into  the 
market  place,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  great  tree, 
under  whose  shade  eat  and  smoked  a  drde  of  grare 
and  reverend  seignors,  the  ariitocracy  of  the  place; 
whereupon,,  holding  the  pasha's  letter  in  my  hand,  I 
cantered  up  to  them.  On  seeing  me  advance  towards 
them,  a  broad  shouldered,  good-natared  looking  man, 
gorgeooslv  dressed  in  red  velvet,  embroidered  idl  over 
with  gold,  though  something  tandshed  with  the  rain 
and  weather,  arose,  and  stepped  forward  to  meet  me. 
'  Here  is  a  letter,'  said  I,  '  frcmi  his  highness  Mahmond 
Pa8ha>  Vizier  of  Yanina,  to  the  chief  perM>nage  of 
Meszovo,  whoever  he  may  be,  for  there  is  no  name 
mentioned ;  so  tell  me  who  is  the  chief  person  in  this 
city,  where  is  he  to  be  found,  for  I  desire  to  speak  with 
him  ? '  '  Tou  want  Uie  chief  person  of  Mezzovo  ? '  re- 
plied the  broad  shouldered  man ;  '  well,  I  think  I  am 
the  chief  person  here,  am  I  notr  he  asked  of  the 
assembled  crowd  which  had  gathered  together  by  this 
time.  'Certainly,  malista,  on  yes,  you  are  the  chief 
person  of  Mezzovo  undoubtedly,'  they  all  cried  out 
'  Very  well,'  said  he,  •  then  give  me  the  letter.'  On  my 
giving  it  to  Mm,  he  opened  it  in  a  veiy  unceremonious 
manner ;  and  before  he  had  half  read  it,  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughing.  '  What  are  you  laughing  atl '  said  I, 
*  is  not  that  the  vizier's  letter  V  '  Oh ! '  said  he,  '  you 
want  guards,  do  you,  to  protect  you  against  the  robbers, 
the  klephti  1 '  '  Tee,  I  do ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  there 
is  to  langh  at  in  that.  I  want  some  men  to  go  with 
me  to  Meteors ;  if  you  are  the  captain  or  commander 
here,  give  me  an  escort,  as  I  wish  to  be  off  at  once ;  it 
is  early  now,  and  I  can  cross  the  mountains  before  dark.' 
After  a  pause,  he  said,  '  Well,  I  am  the  captain ;  and 
you  shall  have  men  who  will  protect  you  wherever  you 
go.  You  are  an  Englishman,  are  you  not?'  *  Yes,'  I 
said,  *  I  am.'  '  Well,  I  like  the  English ;  and  you  par- 
ticularly.' '  Thank  you,'  said  I ;  and  after  some  more 
conversation,  he  tore  off  a  slip  from  the  vizier's  letter, 
(a  very  unceremonious  proceeding  in  Albania,)  and, 
writing  a  few  Hues  on  it,  he  said, '  Now,  give  this  paper 
to  the  first  soldiers  you  meet  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Plndus,  and  all  will  be  right*  He  then  instructed  the 
muleteer  which  way  to  go.  I  took  the  note,  which  was 
not  folded  up;  but  the  badly-written  Romaic  was  un- 
intelligible to  me,  so  I  put  it  into  my  pocket,  and  away 
we  went,  my  new  friend  waving  his  hand  to  us  as  we 
passed  out  of  the  market  place;  and  we  were  soon 
trotting  along  through  the  open  country  towards  the 
hills  which  shoot  out  from  the  base  of  the  great  chain 
of  Mount  Plndus,  a  mountain  famous  for  having  had 
Mount  Ossa  put  on  the  top  of  it  by  some  of  the  giants 
when  they  were  fighting  against  Jupiter.  As  that  re- 
spected deity  got  the  better  of  the  giants,  I  presume  he 
put  Ossa  back  again,  for  which  1  felt  very  much  obliged 
to  him,  as  Piudus  seemed  quite  high  enough,  and  steep 
enough,  without  any  addition." 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  robbers,  and,  as  a  dernier  ressoitrcef 
bethought  him  of  the  paper,  which  he  accordingly 
presented  to  his  captors,  who  dragged  him  up  the 
mountam  to  the  captain  of  the  gang  :— 

"  The  captain  was  evidently  a  poor  scholar,  and  he 
spelt  and  puzzled  over  every  word.  At  last,  a  thought 
struck,  him ;  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  from  the 
glare  of  the  fire,  he  leant  forward  and  peeped  into  the 
darkness*  where  we  were  awaiting  his  commands.  Not 
distinguishing  us,  however,  he  jumped  up  from  his 
feet,  and  shouted  out,  *  Hallo  !  where  are  the  gentlemen 


who  bronght this  letter)  wh«t  hftTS  yon  doee  with  thoaf 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  t^e  rest  of  the  party  jumped 
up  also,  being  then  first  aware  that  something  out  of 
the  common  way  had  taken  pUce.  Some  of  the  palioui 
jumped  towards  us,  and  were  going  to  seize  us,  wfaea 
the  captain  came  forward,  and^  in  a  civil  tooe,  flaid, 
'  Oh,  there  you  are  t  welcome,  gentlemen;  we  an  very 
glad  to  receive  you.  Make  yourselves  at  home ;  come 
near  the  fire  and  sit  down.*  I  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  sat  down  on  the  boards  by  the  side  of  Um  fire, 
rubbing  my  hands,  and  making  myself  as  coodPortable 
as  possible  under  ^e  circumstances.  My  two  servanta 
and  the  muleteer,  seeing  what  turn  affiurs  had  taken, 
became  of  a  sudden  as  loquacious  as  they  had  been 
silent  before,  and,  in  a  short  time,  we  were  all  the 
greatest  friends  in  the  world. 

" '  So,'  said  the  captain,  or  whatever  he  was,  'you 
are  acquainted  with  our  friend  at  Mezzovo.  How  did 
you  leave  himi  I  hope  he  was  well" 

"  '  Oh  yes,'  I  said;  'we  left  him  in  excellent  health. 
What  a  remarkably  pleasing  person  he  is !  and  how 
well  he  looks  in  his  red  velvet  dress ! " 

"  '  Have  you  known  him  longV  he  asked. 

"  •  Why,  not  very  long,'  replied  my  Albanian  ;  '  but 
my  master  has  the  greatest  respect  for  him,  and  so  has 
he  for  my  master.' 

" '  He  says  you  are  to  take  some  of  our  men  with  you 
wherever  you  like,'  said  our  host 

"  '  Yes,  1  know,"  said  the  Albanian ;  '  we  settled  that 
at  Mezzovo,  with  my  master's  friend,  his  excellency, 
Mr.  Whafs-his-name.' 

"  '  Well,  how  many  will  you  takel' 

"  '  Oh  !  five  or  six  will  do ;  that  will  be  as  many  as 
we  want.  We  are  going  to  Meteors,  and  then  we  shall 
return  over  the  mountains  back  to  Mezzovo,  where  1 
hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your  genend 
again.' 

**  Whilst  we  were  talking  and  drinking  ooflTee  by  the 
fire,  a  prodigious  bustling  and  chattering  was  going  on 
among  the  rest  of  the  piiJty,  and  before  long,  five  slim, 
active,  dirty  looking  young  rogues,  in  white  dresses, 
with  long  black  hair  hanging  down  their  backa,  and 
each  with  a  long  thin  gun,  announced  tbat  they  were 
ready  to  accompany  us  whenever  we  were  ready  to  start. 
As  we  had  nothing  to  keep  us  in  the  dark,  smoky  hovel, 
we  were  soon  ready  to  go;  and  glad,  indeed,  was  1  to 
be  out  again  in  the  open  air,  among  the  high  trees, 
without  the  immediate  prospect  of  being  hanged  up 
upon  one  of  tiiem.  My  party  jumped  with  great 
alacrity  and  glee  upon  their  miserable  mules  and 
horses ;  all  our  belongings,  including  the  half  of  the 
cold  fowl,  wore  in  statu  quo  ;  and  off  we  set-  Our  new 
friends  accompanied  us  on  foot  And  so  delighted  was 
our  Caliban  of  a  muleteer  at  what  we  all  considered 
as  a  fortunate  escape,  that  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  song.  The  grand  gentle- 
man in  red  velvet  to  whom  I  had  presented  the  pasha's  j 
letter  at  Mezzovo  was,  it  seems,  himself  the  captain  ol 
the  thieves,  the  very  man  against  whom  the  pasha 
wished  to  afford  us  his  protection;  and  he,  feeling 
amused  probably  at  the  manner  in  which  we  had  fallen 
unawares  into  his  clutches,  and  being  a  good-natured 
fellow,  (and  he  certainly  looked  such,)  gave  us  a  note  to 
the  officer  next  in  command,  ordering  him  to  protect 
us  as  his  friends,  and  to  provide  us  with  an  escort." 

Conducted  by  this  respectable  body  guard,  our 
Author,  after  being  taken  himself  for  a  robber,  routes 
the  base  of  the  extraordinary  convent  of  Meteora, 
perched  upon  an  isolated  rock,  accessible  only  by  a 
rope  and  net  let  down  some  twenty-five  fathoms,  or 
by  a  most  villanous  collection  of  half  rotten  kdders 
planted  against  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  crag. 
Our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  by  his  capital  descrip- 
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of  tiM  plaoe,  las  researoh  for  biUk^pnphioal  treasures 
which  he  was  oompelled  to  leaye  behind,  the  offer 
of  his  banditti  fricoids,  on  bis  descending,  to  storm 
the  ooBfeDt,  and  carrj  them  off  for  him,  (a  proposal 
he  was  eonsiderate  enongb  to  deoline,)  and  <^  bis 
parting  from  the  robbers,  who  invited  him  to  make 
one  of  the  gang.  The  next  scene  of  his  researches 
WIS  Momit  Athos,  or  the  "  holy  monntain,"  that  mag- 
nificent promontory  which  Dinoorates  of  Samos,  who 
built  the  temple  of  Ephesns  and  the  Pharos  of  Alex- 
I  aodria,  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  hew  into  a  statue 
I  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  the  state  of  this  isolated 
stroDghold  of  monkery  and  celibacy,  from  which  every 

I  inimal  of  the  feminine  gender  is  studiously  excluded^ 
he  gives  us  a  most  curious  and  interesting  account. 

u  No  traveller  had  beai  there  since  the  days  of  Dr. 
'I  Qarke,  and  thus  Mr.  Curzon,  armed  with  a  letter 
'\  fron  Uie  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sought  out  the 
I'  Greek  patriarch  at  Constantinople,  who,  after  much 

I I  ponHng  as  to  the  nature  of  his  ecclesiastical  brother 
)  of  England,  gave  to  the  enterprising  bibliographer  a 
i  letter  which  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  the  numerous 

convents  with  which  the  **  holy  mountain"  is  studded. 
'  Here  his  researches  were  destined  to  be  crowned 
1 1  with  most  gratifying  success,  but  not  without  certain 
li  trials  and  temptations  most  humorously  enumerated. 
'  Take  for  instance  the  following  :— 

''  I  alepi  well  on  my  divaa,  and  at  sonrise  received 

a  risit  mn  the  agoomenoe,  who  came  to  wish  me  good 

1,  daj.   After  some  conversation  on  other  matters,  I  in- 

'<  qilred  about  the  libiaiy^  and  asked  permission  to  view 

I  hi  contents.    The  agoumenos  declared  his  willingness 

to  ihow  me  evciytliing  that  the  monastery  contained. 

'  Bnt  fint,*  said  be,  '  1  wish  to  present  you  with  some- 

S  excellent  for  yonr  breakfast ;  and  from  the  special 
will  that  I  bear  towards  so  distinguished  a  guest, 
— i  prepare  it  with  my  own  hands,  and  will  stay  to 
lee  joa  eat  it;  for  it  is  really  an  admirable  dish,  and 
one  not  presented  to  all  persons.* — '  Well/  thought  I, 
*a  good  break&st  is  not  a  bad  thing;'  and  the  fresh 
BMMmtain  air  and  the  good  nighVa  rest  had  given  me 
an  appetite;  so  I  expressed  my  thanks  for  the  kind 
hoi|MtaUty  of  my  lord  abbot,  and  he,  sitting  down  op- 
pwte  to  me  on  the  divan,  proceeded  to  prepare  his 
diik   *  This,'  said  he,  producing  a  shallow  basin  half 
fall  of  a  white  paste,  'is  the  principal  and  most  savoury 
part  of  this  ftjuons  dish ;  it  is  composed  of  cloves  of 
gartie,  poonded  down,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar. 
WH^  it  I  will  BOW  mix  the  oil  in  just  proportions, 
Me  ihreds  of  fine  cheese,  (it  seemed  to  be  of  tne  white 
aeid  kind,  which  resembles  what  is  called  caccia  cavallo 
ia  tbe  sooth  of  Italy,  and  which  almost  takes  the  skin 
off  jpnr  fingers,  I  believe,)  and  sundry  other  nice  little 
ctaiiioaeQta,  and  now  it  is  completed  1 ' — He  stirred  the 
'  Kveuy  me«  round  and  round  with  a  large  wooden  spoon 
;  >ntn  it  sent  forth  over  room  and  passage  and  cell,  over 
!  lull  and  valley,  an  aroma  which  is  not  to  be  described. 
'Kov,'  add  the  agoomenoe,  crumbling  some  bread  into 
I  ^ witb  his  Urge  and  somewhat  dirty  hands,  'this  is  a 
I  ^  ftr  an  emperor !    Eat,  my  friend,  my  much  re- 
I  9^cted  guest ;  do  not  be  shy.    Eat ;  and  when  you  have 
I  ™hed  the  bowl,  vou  shall  go  into  the  library  and  any- 
^^Mfe  else  yon  like ;  but  you  shall  go  nowhere  till  I 
havt  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  do  justice  to  this 
^^lieiow  liood,  which,  I  can  assure  you,  you  will  not 
»Bct  inth  everywhere.*    I  was  sorely  troubled  in  spirit. 
Who  eouid  have  expected  so  dreadful  a  martyrdom  as 
^1   The  sour  apple  of  the  hermit  down  below  was 
**hing— a  trifle  in  comparison  I    Was  ever  an  unfor- 


tunate bibliomaniac  dosed  with  such  a  medicine  before  1 
It  would  have  been  enouffh  to  have  cured  the  whole  Box- 
burghe  Club  from  meddling  with  libraries  and  books 
for  ever  and  ever.  I  made  every  endeavour  to  escape  this 
honour.  *My  lord,'  said  I,  'it  is  a  ihst;  I  cannot  this 
morning  do  Justice  to  this  delicious  viand ;  it  is  a  fhst ; 
I  am  under  a  vow.  Englishmen  must  not  eat  that  dish 
in  this  month.  It  would  be  wrong ;  my  consdenoe  wont 
permit,  though  the  odour  certainly  is  most  wonderful  I 
Truly  an  astonishing  savour  !    Let  me  see  you  eat  it, 

0  agoumenos ! '  continued  I ;  'for  behold,  I  am  un- 
worthy of  anything  so  good.' — '  Excellent  and  virtuous 
young  man  ! '  said  the  agoumenos,  'no,  I  will  not  eat 
it.  1  will  not  deprive  you  of  this  treat.  Eat  it  in 
peace ;  for  know,  that  to  travellers  all  such  vows  are  set 
aside.  On  a  journey  it  is  permitted  to  eat  all  that  is 
set  before  you,  unless  it  is  meat  that  is  offered  to  idols, 

1  admire  your  scruples ;  but  be  not  afraid,  it  is  lawfbL 
Take  it,  my  honour^  friend,  and  eat  it :  eat  it  all,  and 
then  we  will  go  into  the  library.'  He  put  the  bowl  into 
one  of  my  lumds  and  the  great  wooden  spoon  into  the 
other :  and  In  desperation  I  took  a  gulp,  the  recollection 
of  which  still  makes  me  tremble.  What  was  to  be  done  1 
Another  mouthful  was  an  impossibility:  not  all  my 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  manuscripts  could  give  me  the 
necessary  courage.  I  was  overcome  with  sorrow  and  des- 
pair. My  servant  saved  me  at  last ;  he  said  '  that  English 
gentlemen  never  ate  such  rich  dishes  for  breakfast, 
from  religious  feelings  he  believed ;  but  he  requested 
that  it  might  be  put  by,  and  he  was  sure  I  should  like 
it  very  much  later  in  the  day.'  The  agoumenos  looked 
vexed,  but  he  applauded  mv  principles ;  and  Just  then 
the  board  sounded  for  chureh.  I  must  be  off,  excellent 
and  worthy  English  lord,'  said  be ;  '  I  will  take  you  to 
the  library  and  leave  you  the  key.  Excuse  my  attend- 
ance on  you  there,  for  my  presence  is  required  in  the 
chureh.'  So  I  got  off  better  than  I  expected ;  but  the 
taste  of  that  ladlefnl  stuck  to  me  for  days.  I  followed 
the  good  agoumenos  to  the  library,  where  he  left  me  to 
my  own  devices." 

KoamiDg  from  one  convent  to  another,  he  is  some- 
times successful  in  rescuing  some  invaluable  MSS.  or 
monkish  curiosities  from  oblivion.  At  one  place  he 
learned  that  the  library  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  Greek  revolution,  and,  peeping  down  into  an  old 
tower,  he  beheld  its  melancholy  remains : — 

"  This  was  a  dismal  spectacle  for  a  devout  lover  of 
old  books,  a  sort  of  biblical  knight-errant,  as  I  then 
considered  mvself,  who  had  entered  on  the  perilous 
adventure  of  Mount  Athos  to  rescue  from  the  thiildom 
of  ignorant  monks  those  £air  vellum  volumes,  with  their 
bright  illuminations,  and  velvet  dresses,  and  jewelled 
clasps,  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  lain  imprisoned 
in  their  dark  monastic  dungeons.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
heart-rending  sight.  By  the  dim  light  which  streamed 
through  the  onening  of  an  iron  door,  in  the  wall  of  the 
ruinea  tower,  i  saw  above  a  hundred  ancient  manuscripts 
lying  among  the  rubbish  which  had  fallen  from  the 
upper  floor,  which  was  ruinous,  and  had  in  great  part 
given  way.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  seemed  quite 
entire,  fine  large  folios,  but  the  monxs  said  they  were 
unapproachable,  for  that  floor  also  on  which  they  lay  was 
unsafe,  the  beams  below  being  rotten  from  the  wet  and 
rain  which  came  in  through  the  roof.  Here  was  a  trap 
ready  set  and  baited  for  a  bibliographical  antiquary. 
I  peeped  at  the  old  manuscripts,  looked  particularly  at 
one  or  two  that  were  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation.  I  advanced 
cautiously  along  the  boards,  keeping  close  to  the  wall, 
whilst  every  now  and  then  a  dull  crackine  noise  warned 
me  of  mv  danger ;  but  I  tried  each  board  by  stamping 
on  it  with  my  foot  before  I  ventured  my  weight  upon 
it.    At  last,  when  I  dared  go  no  further,  I  nuMie  them 
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bring  me  s  long  stick,  with  wliich  I  fished  np  two  or 
three  fine  manuscripts,  and  poked  them  along  towards 
the  door.  When  I  had  safely  landed  them,  I  examined 
them  more  at  m j  ease,  bat  fomid  that  ^e  rain  had 
washed  the  outer  leayes  quite  clean,  the  pages  were 
stuck  tight  together  in  a  solid  mass,  and  when  I  at- 
tempted to  open  them,  they  broke  short  off  like  a 
biscuit.  Neglect  and  damp  and  exposure  had  de- 
stroyed them  completely." 

It  has  been  observed  that  nothing  feminine  is 
allowed  to  profane  the  precmcts  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
at  the  conyent  of  Xerepotamo  Mr.  Corzon  fell  in  with 
a  certain  monk,  a  magnificent  looking  man  of  thirty, 
who,  he  tells  us, — 

"  did  not  remember  his  mother,  and  did  not  seem 
quite  sure  that  he  oyer  had  one ;  had  never  seen  a 
woman,  nor  had  any  idea  what  sort  of  things  women 
were,  or  what  they  looked  like.  He  asked  me  whether 
they  resembled  the  pictures  of  the  Panagia,  the  Holy 
Virgin,  which  hang  in  every  church.  Now,  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  peculiar  conventional  repre- 
sentations of  the  Blessed  Y  irgin,  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Greek  Church,  which  are  all  exactly  alixe,  stiff,  hard, 
without  any  appearance  of  life  or  emotion,  will  agree 
with  me  that  they  do  not  afford  a  very  &vourab1e  idea 
of  the  grace  or  beauty  of  the  &ir  sex.  ...  He  listened 
with  great  interest  while  I  told  him  that  all  women 
were  not  exactly  like  the  pictures  he  had  seen,  but  I 
did  not  think  it  charitable  to  carry  on  the  conversation 
further,  although  the  poor  monk  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
inclination  to  know  more  of  that  interesting  race  of 
beings  from  whose  society  he  had  been  so  entirely  de- 
barred." 

Mr.  Curzon  now  prepared  to  leave  Mount  Athos, 
calling  however,  before  he  went,  on  tlie  Turkish  aga 
who  is  placed  there  at  the  small  town  of  Cairez  to 
collect  the  revenues  due  to  the  Porte,  and  here  he 
met  with  one  solitary  violation  of  the  sanctities  of  the 
place. 

"  The  aga,"  he  says,  "gave  me  some  breakfast,  at  which 
repast  a  cat  made  its  appearance,  with  whom,  the  day 
before,  I  had  made  an  acquaintance,  but  now  it  came, 
not  alone,  but  accompanied  by  two  kittens.  'Ah  ! '  said 
I  to  the  aga,  '  how  is  this  1  Why,  as  1  live,  this  is  a 
she-cat,  a  cat  feminine !  What  business  has  it  on 
Mount  Athos  1  and  with  kittens  too  !  a  wicked  cat  1 ' 

"  '  Hush ! '  said  the  aga,  with  a  solemn  grin,  *  do 
not  say  anything  about  it.  Tes,  it  must  be  a  she-cat : 
I  allow,  certainly,  that  it  must  be  a  she-cat.  I  brought 
it  with  me  from  StambouL  But  do  not  speak  of  it,  or 
they  will  take  it  away :  and  it  reminds  me  of  my  home, 
where  my  wife  and  children  are  living  far  away  from 
me.' 

"  I  promised  to  make  no  scandal  about  the  cat,  and 
took  my  leave,  and,  as  I  rode  off,  1  saw  him  looking  at 
me  out  of  his  cage,  with  the  cat  sitting  by  his  side. 
I  was  sorry  I  could  not  take  the  aga,  cat  and  all,  with 
me  to  Stamboul,  the  poor  gentleman  seemed  so  solitary 
and  melancholy." 

In  aiming  to  make  our  author  speak  for  himself, 
we  have  been  unavoidably  compelled  to  leave  out 
much  curious  information  about  the  Oriental  convents, 
their  past  and  present  condition,  and  the  bibliograph- 
ical treasures  they  contain,  and  which  it  is  highly 
desirable  should  be  rescued  from  the  certain  destruc- 
tion that  awaits  them  in  the  custody  of  the  drowsy 
votaries  of  a  fast  waning  system,  "  in  which  ignorance 
and  superstition  walk  hand  in  hand."    How  fiar  a 


more  extended  aoooont  of  these  establishments  tiian 
he  has  given,  may  be,  as  .Mr.  Curzon  suggests,  a  desi- 
deratum,  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others ;  for  our- 
selves, we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  has  given 
us  the  cream  of  the  matter  in  his  admirable  and 
amusing  volume. 


REYELATIONS  OP  LIPE.» 

With  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  love  for  the  tnie 
poet,  we  prefer  to  dwell  upon  his  beauties  rather 
than  his  blemishes.  And  certainly  if  a  noble  purpose, 
a  high  tone,  and  a  fine  feeling  for  nature,  with  great 
power  and  beauty  of  expression,  siifi&ce  to  ensure 
success  to  a  poem,  it  must  be  awarded  to  the  "  Reve- 
lations of  Life ;"  yet  we  doubt  if  it  will  be  popular,  for 
those  qualities  are  accompanied  by  grave  defects- 
defects,  however,  arising  rather  from  the  excess  than 
the  deficiency  of  poetical  fervour.  In  aiming  at 
intensity  Mr.  Reade  not  unfrequently  becomes  obscure, 
and  by  an  over-subtlety  of  idea,  and  by  a  cloudy 
and  involved  phraseology,  builds  up,  as  Byron  says 
of  Wordsworth, 

"  a  dyke 
Betwixt  his  own  and  others*  intellect." 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  sever  a  passage  from  its 
context,  but  we  would  cite  the  following  as  an 
instance  of  what  we  mean : 

"  Face  the  reality  before  us,  Death, 
The  uncompromising  real,  which  dreamers  mourn 
And  bards  in  melancholy  notes ;  here  feci 
The  enigma  lies  beyond  or  saw  or  song ! 
Lo,  here,  our  life— lo,  there,  humiliation 
Urushed  slavery  never  bowed  to  I—fleshlcss  bouos, 
Clay  clogged,  Uie  skull,  the  ribs  of  nerved  life 
That  cunningly  fenced  with  the  decay  it  fed  : 
That  from  the  elements  wrung  daily  bread ; 
Strove  with  brute  passion,  grateful  if  unseen 
Beyond  that  conscious  cell,  the  human  heart !" 

In  striving  to  catch  the  poet's  meaning  we  feel  too 
often  that  we  are  grasping  at  a  gilded  doud.  Not 
but  that  we  occasionally  strike  upon  some  profound 
vein  of  thought,  or  meet  some  felicitous  turn  of  ex- 
pression, which  show  the  powers  of  the  author,  and 
cause  us  to  regret  the  injustice  he  does  to  them  by 
this  want  of  clearness  and  condensation. 

The  ethical  purpose  of  the  "  Hevehitions  "  is  noble, 
but  vague  withal.  The  likeness  to  the  "Excursion"  is 
somewhat  too  apparent — the  same  description  of 
personages ;  the  same  broad  and  simple  background 
of  lonely,  magnificent  nature.  An  enthusiast,  a 
fatalist,  and  a  pastor  of  the  true  Wordsworthian  type, 
(recalling,  we  must  say,  the  Savoyard  vicar  quite  as 
much  as  the  English  clergyman,)  hold  high  discourse 
together  on  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor,  oonceming  their 
experiences  of  human  life.  The  characters  are  rather 
abstractions  than  individual.  The  enthusiast "  a  priest 
of  nature's  temple,"  as  he  calls  himself,  pours  forth 
a  tide  of  swelling  impulses,  and  the  following  is 
certainly  a  noble  specimen  of  his  raptures  :— 


(1)  "  Revelatioiu  of  Life  and  Other  Poems."    By  John  Edmund 
Reade. 
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^^  Oh,  life  owns  momeiits  when  to  disayow 
The  impolfliTe  Soul  in  ns  were  mockery : 
Then,  when  we  feel  the  Infinite  moying  ub, 
That  we  are  ererlasiingly  allied 
To  ereiiatting  things  !    I  do  recall 
That  date^iay  of  my  life :  how  bounded  forth   ' 
Uj  wpiiii,  opening  o'er  that  yast  expanse. 
Above  the  Inminiferous  ether  spread: 
On  the  horizon  line  the  far-off  Waves, 
Glittering  in  light,  banner*d  with  glorions  clouds. 
On  coming,  like  some  multitudinous  host, 
Foam-cre^bed,  rolling  on  blue  flashing  lines. 
Broke  in  reverberating  thunders  !    I 
Knelt  down  and  heard  the  mighty  Coming  !  filled 
With  inspiration  of  the  priests  of  old, 
The  rererential  awe  of  the  great  Deep  f 
1  itretched  my  hands  forth  to  embrace  the  power 
In-roshing  on  my  soul !    I  stood  before 
Nature,  and  felt  her  heaving  life :  I  heard 
The  innennoet  pulses  throbbing  at  her  heart ! 
Mountains,  and  sands,  and  ocean  filled  my  being  : 
And  the  serene  sky,  calm  as  Godhead's  brow. 
Looking  on  agitation.    I  beheld 
The  Spirit  of  Joy  cleave  through  the  rushing  waves : 
I  beard  them  shouting  through  their  rocky  halls 
Innumerable  laughter,  as  they  came 
From  their  long  wanderings  rejoicing  home  ! 
1  felt  in  me  a  meeting  energy 
That  hurled  itself  among  them :  I  became 
As  they,  my  breast  with  their  great  passion  swelled : 
The  Image  of  the  Infinite  was  shown. 
The  Book  of  Life :  I  stood,  and  saw  its  leaves 
Taming  in  thunders.    I  was  Vision  all : 
The  earthlier  facultv  absorbed.    I  knelt 
By  the  wild  Chaos  heaving  at  my  feet, 
And  poured  myself  in  gratitude.    I  felt 
A  kindred  faculty  awaked  to  being. 
I  gued  till  my  subsiding  spirit  calmed  ; 
UntQ  the  world  of  sound  my  being  filled. 
And,  as  on  solemn  cloud  of  incense,  bore 
My  soul  to  r^ons  of  tranquillity  !  ** 

The  fidalist  and  his  experiences  are  next  described. 
Tliai  follow  two  episodes,  "  The  Fanatic,"  powerfully 
drawn,  but  numing  into  caricature,  and  a  mysterious 
kttak  recluse.  These  different  forms  of  character 
^▼ing  been  displayed  and  contrasted,  the  pastor 
'inds  up  the  poem  by  an  exposure  of  their  several 
errors,  and  concludes  with  a  fine  but  somewhat  over 
netaphysic  burst  of  natural  piety. 

*n»c  mmor  poems  display,  to  our  mind,  the  powers 
^  their  author  to  greater  advantage  than  his  more 
Wwwtd    composition.      Many  very    fine    passages 
might  be  quoted  from  them,  did  our  space  permit. 
Mr.  Readc  has  a  poet* s  eye  for  the  grander  aspects  of 
nature,  and  his  pictures  of  different  phases  of  the 
scenery  of  Dartmoor,  in  particular,  are  full  of  beauty. 
Take  the  following  passage  among  many  similar  ones 
in  the  book,  a  description  of  one  of  the  curious 
"Tors"  scattered  over  the  wilds  of  Devon  :— 
■  One  •olitary  ridge  of  crag  shot  up 
From  that  illimitable  plain,  nor  lone 
I      In  tU  sky-cleaving  altitude.    It  held 
I     Commnnion  with  the  risen  and  setting  sun, 
I      Jjth  tempests  rushing  round  it,  answering, 
^le  welcoming  their  fury :  with  the  fine 
And  nbtle  motions  of  the  summer  air, 
^  hminlferous  ether  !  with  the  clouds, 
With  touches  of  etherial  moonlight,  coming 
And  Tiniahing  like  spirits ;  with  the  stars 
looking  down  from  their  brightness  on  that  rock 
Of  duibility  that  mocked  their  own.'' 


The  "  Lines  written  on  Donlthig  Sheep- Slate  in  the 
autumn  of  1847,"  are  so  beautiful  that  we  must 
transfer  them  entire  to  our  pages  :— 

USES  WBITTEN  ON  DOULTING  SHEBP-SLA.TE 

In  the  Autumn  of  1847. 

I. 

"  I  knelt  down  as  I  poured  my  spirit  forth  by  that  gray 

gate. 
In  the  fulness  of  my  gratitude  because  I  was  create ; 
Alone  on  that  wild  heath  I  stood,  and  ofier'd  un,^  apart. 
The  human  frankincense  that,  fount-like,  gusn'd  from 
my  full  heart. 

n. 
I  felt  I  stood  on  sacred  ground — sacred  it  was  to  me ; 
To  Boyhood's  far  years  fiided  on  the  verge  of  memory : 
Sacred  to  me,  the  gray-haired  man,  who  drank  God's 

blessed  air. 
Though  thirty  years  had  rolled  away  since  last  I  entered 

there  1 

lU. 

The  oak  droop'd  o'er  that  gate,  a  withered  thing  in 

dead  repose : 
Gray  Doultingis  spire  o'er  the  far  waste  a  sheeted  spectre 

rose: 
And  Mendip's  bleak  and  barren  heights  again  around 

me  firowned ; 
Liko  faces  of  forgotten  friends  met  on  forgotten  ground ! 

IV. 

But  heath  and  Umdscape,  boundless  once,  were  shrunken, 

all  was  changed : 
I  felt  I  stood  a  stranger,  the  old  ulace  and  me  estranged : 
Each  step  was  thought ;  each  look,  a  strange  but  welcome 

joy ;  each  sense 
Was  gratitude's  fine  ecstasy,  calm,  voiceless,  but  intense. 

V. 

All  active  impulses  of  life  were  settled  by  the  scene : 
By  staid  reflection  looking  in  the  glass  of  what  had 

been; 
For  not  a  mound  I  trod  on  unfamiliar  was,  nor  tree 
In  the  fiur  distance  seen,  whose  image  had  not  enter'd 

me;— 

VI. 

Then  when  material  Nature,  mother-like,  embraced  her 
child ! 

Then,  when  each  impulse  was  like  hers,  unfettcr'd,  pure, 
and  wild ; 

I  came  the  Man :  the  breeze  that  freshly  o'er  my  fore- 
head blew 

Was  welcomed  like  a  blessing  which  that  wild  boy 
never  knew  I 

VII. 

But  where  the  strength,  the  nerved  health,  the  Boy's 

elastic  tread. 
The  bird's-nest  won,  the  cricket  spun,  the  leap  exulting 

sped. 
The  conquest- wreath  sought  ardently  by  hearts  aspiring 

then. 
As  in  the  strife  of  after  life  among  contending  men  1 

vin. 

The  lark  sprang  from  the  turf  again,  and  cleaved  the 
air  along, 

Intoxicate  with  joy  she  pour'd  forth  madly  in  her  song : 

The  Clouds  on  the  blue  sky  reposed,  and  silently 
reveal'd 

The  waiting  aspect,  and  the  calm,  on  each  vast  fore- 
head seal'd ! 

IX. 

The  thistle's  beard  flew  past  me,  but,  as  once,  I  chased 

it  not : 
I  stood  where  games  were  play'd,  whose  very  names  I 

had  forgot : 
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I  law  the  &cet  I  had  nised,  I  met  each  answering  ^e : 
I  heard  their  yoicee  fill  the  silent  halli  of  Memory ! 

z. 
Why  sunk  the  soondB  within  me,  an  oppreesion  chill 

and  drear, 
A  pain  in  my  deep  heart,  and  in  mine  eyes  the  gnahing 

tear) 
I  eeem'd  on  the  bleak  shoal  of  time  left  desolate  and 

lone: 
I  ask'd  of  startled  consciousness  where  buried  yonth 

was  flown  1 

XL 

I  call'd  npon  the  firmament  of  memory,  the  son, 
Creator  of  the  past,  its  hues  and  glory  from  it  won : 
I  saw  fond  eyes  shed  in  me  the  t^ection's  life  they 

drew: 
I  felt  my  human  happiness  most  fix'd— even  while  it 

flew! 

XII. 

I  dosed  my  eyes  to  watch  the  liying  Visions  I  had 

raised: — 
Faces  that  shone  familiar  lights  sgain  upon  me  gazed ; 
I  heard  their  words,  dream-music  by  wind  inJLcn'd, 

when  it  flings 
Its  spirit-thrilling  touches  on  the  harp's  electric  strings  1 

xni. 
The  thistle  waved   by  me,  it  broke   the  dream   of 

shadows:  I 
Alone  stood  on  the  heath  before  the  wind  and  open  sky ; 
The  past  receded  from  me  like  the  clouds  o'er  the  £ur 

scene: 
I  stood  within  the  present — ^yearning  back  to  what  had 

been. 

XIV, 

Where  are  they  now,  those  forms  and  fscei,  shadows  still 

endeafd; 
Those  ardent  hearts  that  swell'd  round  me,  that  hated, 

hoped,  and  fear'd  1 
Or  dead,  or  living,  scattered  o*er  the  earth :  so  changM, 

they 
Are  creatures  of  another  world  whose  mould  hath  passed 

away ! 

XV. 

Not  BO  art  thou — I  thank  thee,  God  !  I  refuge  found  at 

last, 
From  passion's  fiery  impulses  that  scathed  me  as  they 

pass'd; 
The  dried-up  eye,  the  feverish  pulse,  is  still'd ;  and,  left 

behind, 
The  resignation,  and  the  hope,  the  calm  and  equal 

mind ! 

XVL 

But  from  thy  shrine  I  tum'd  not,  mighty  Nature !  thou 

hadst  given 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  to  me,  a  coronal  of  heaven : 
Simplicity,  and  child-like  hope,  and  faith  thou  didst 

instil, 
And  love  of  freedom,  among  crowds  forgot — ^but  che- 

rish'd  stilL 

xvn. 
For  there,  I  felt  the  sickness  and  the  weariness  of  heart 
Of  him  who  feels  the  hollow  shows  in  which  he  bore  no 

part: 
The  heaviness  and  languor  of  the  hope  that  all  hath 

tried; 
Convention's  lie,  hate's  jaundiced  eye,  hypocrisy,  and 

pride. 

XVIII. 

Almighty  Nature  !  take  again  thy  child  unto  thy  breast : 
Let  me  repose  again  on  thee,  by  weight  of  life  oppress'd. 
Before  thy  awful  countenance  forget  dlseasM  thought. 
False  friends,  false  loves,  and  hope,  and  £sme,  and  man, 
alike  forgot : 


xiz. 


0  holy  Pilgrim  1  thou  dost  stand  before  a  laored  shrine : 
Thy  altar-phuM  of  opening  life,  and  grave;  and  is  it 

thine 
This  altered  form,  thi«  blanehM  hair  and  cheek  1  and  can 

it  be 
This  grayhair'd  pensive  man  is  all  that  now  remains  of 

thee^ 

XX. 

A  changed,  form,  more  changed  within,  tlia  stamp  of 

youth  efiaced : 
Who  walks  with  thought^il  stefM  along  the  melandidy 

waste. 
Standing  on  Life's  stnmd  lonely,  like  the  exiled  c^iost 

of  yore, 
Sighing  in  vain  his  soul  toward  lost  youth's  delicions 

shore! 

XXL 

Tet  what  art  thou  but  still  the  child  of  thy  departed 

youth  ] 
Now,  knowing  good  and  evil,  pluck'd  the  knowledge 

fruit  of  truth ; 
Then,  as  the  animal  wert  thou,  material ;  now,  sublime 
Thou  stand' St,  and,  god-like,  look'st  beyond  the  bounds 

of  space  and  time  t 

zxn. 

Thou  wert  the  sapling  of  this  trunk  that  must  in  age 

decay: 
Seed  shed  in  blossom,  moming^s  hue  subdued  to  twilight 

gray; 

The  in&nt  to  the  giant  grown :  the  laurel-leaf  wert  thou 
He  moulded  to  a  wreath  to  twine  unfading  on  his  brow. 


Even  now  I  rise  and  pace  the  desert  heath  mik  firmer 

tread; 
I  cast  depression  to  the  winds,  I  raise  to  heaven  my 

head: 
I  feel  the  mission  is  fulfiU'd  my  soul  was  set  to  do : 
To  read  the  truth,  to  look  the  heart  of  man  and  nature 

through. 

XXIV. 

A  calmer  feeling  follows  and  repose :  a  grateful  love 
To  the  Wisdom  moving  in  me,  and  around  ine^  and 

above: 
That  fills  my  veins  with  gladness,' with  the  silent  joy  I 

see 
In  bearded  &ces  of  the  Clouds,  in  leaf,  and  flower,  and 

tree; 

XXV. 

That  tells  me  I  am  one  with  the  divinity  revesl'd. 
The  visible  thought  of  God  on  Nature's  awful  fiordiead 

seal'd! 
The  veneration,  and  the  faith,  the  gushing  love  in  me, 
The  triad-elements  that,  n^-like,  flow  from  central  Thee ! 


Gray  Earth  shall  pass,  tongues  be  forgot^  fiune's  records 

sink  in  dust, 
And  in  oblivion's  scrolls  be  lost  the  good,  the  brave,  the 

just: 
But  the  mind,  rais'd  by  Thee  above  its  dust,  earth-bonds 

shall  sever, 
Yea,  dwell  a  consdonsness  apart,  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

Nor  less  full  of  feeling  are  the  succeeding  stanzas 
in  terza  rima,  which  Mr.  Eeade  bandlffl  like  a  master. 
They  are  called  ''Final  Lines  on  Doulting  Sheep- 
Slate,"  of  which  we  regret  that  our  space  allowa  us  but 
one  or  two,  though,  where  all  are  beautiful,  selection  is 
difficult  :— 
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'^  I  ftlt  tlie  chains  I  straggled  with  and  foil'd : 
£ril  thit  fell  upon  me  was  entail'd 
Bj  &te  or  nature,  conquer'd  when  assail'd. 

I '    "I  mi^t  have  lived  unknown  in  solitude : 
A  psssionlees  animal,  a  savage ;  rude; 
Ab  the  brutes  round  me  knowing  ill  nor  good  ; 

I    ''And,  swine-like,  thus  have  perished  in  my  den. 
No !— rather  action's  stormiest  life  again, 

I  Feeling  m  j  heart-pulse  throbbing  among  men  ! — 

"Poil'd,  baffled,  overthrown;  yet,  though  in  vain, 
1 1      Contesting :  spuming  sloth's  inglorious  chain, 

I I  for  virtue's  strife,  self-dignifying  pain  I  ** 


We  may  err  in  our  estimate  both  of  Mr.  Reade's 
besuties  and  defects,  but  we  think  he  has  in  him  the 
'  qualities  of  a  fine  poet,  and  by  eschewing  obscurity 
.;  of  conceptioD,  and  a  metaphysic^  and  redundant  style 
'  of  expression,  may  do  something  which  the  world  will 
|I  not  willingly  let  die. 


EDITOR'S  WRITING-DESK. 

OtTB  contents  this  month  are,  on  the  whole,  some- 
what of  a  graver  cast  than  usual.  After  a  very  careful 
condensation  of  authorities,  the  sul^ect  of  "Penal 
Economy**  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  without 
containing,  as  we  trust,  anything  offensive  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  existing  systems.  Mr.  Pearson's  views  arc 
thos  submitted  to  the  impartial  consideration  of  the 
public.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  pledge  our^ 
selves  to  an  agreement  with  them  in  every  particular- 
Many  will  think  that  the  separate  system  is  too  en- 
tirely excluded.  It  is  the  grand  feature  of  Mr.  Pear- 
son's scheme — ^its  self-supporting  industrial  character — 
which  ought  to  awaken  the  earnest  consideration  of 
erery  philanthropic  thinker. 

Certain  of  our  admiring  subscribers  are  anxious  to 
know  to  how  many  numbers  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Arundel  will  run  on.  "We  confess  that  we 
cannot  calculate  the  movements  of  so  eccentric  and 
fieiy  a  being,  who  would  be  little  disposed,  we  fear, 
to  observe  any  limitations  imposed  by  us.  As  he  is, 
however,  a  dashing,  lady-kiUing  sort  of  fellow,  and 
decidedly  not  yet  sobered  down  enough  for  matrimony, 
we  suppose  we  shall  be  hearing  of  his  scrapes  for 
some  considerable  time  to  come.  Others  of  our 
fnends  are  anxious  to  know  why  the  name  of  the 
niagaiinc  has  been  altered  to  "  Sharpens  London  Jour- 
nal,'* and  why  its  cover  has  been  changed  from  red  to 
Uack?  We  really  have  no  very  good  answer  to  give 
to  these  and  similar  queries,  unless  that  magazines 
as  well  as  monarchies  have  partaken  the  restless  revo- 
btiOTary  mania  that  has  been  abroad  of  late.  Our 
friends  may  rest  assured  that  our  graver  style  of  wrap- 
per covers  up  no  black  insidious  designs,  nor  bodes 
any  diminution  of  our  vital  energy,  as  our  pages  will 
abundantly  convince  him.  In  proof  of  this,  we  trust 
ilwrtly  to  present  our  readers  with  the  first  of  a  series 
<rf  papers  with  iDustrations  expressly  designed  on 
wwii,  on  "Scottish  Incident  and  Character;**  the 


fruits  of  no  hasty  and  superficial  survey,  bat  long  and 
carefully  studied,  and  written  con  auore  by  the  accom- 
plished pen  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  HalL 

"  Armand ;  or,  the  Peer  and  the  Peasant ;  a  Play 
in  Five  Acts,  by  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,"  deserves  a 
passing  notice  as  being  the  production  of  a  talented 
American  actress,  and  as  having  received  the  appro- 
bation both  of  English  and  American  audiences.  The 
interest  of  the  play  centres  in  its  principal  female 
character,  who  has  been  brought  up  as  a  simple  village 
girl  under  the  name  of  Blanche,  but  who  turns  out 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Cardinal  de  Biohelieu !  The 
language  and  imagery  throughout  we  cannot  help 
describing  as  conventional  and  oommon-place,  being, 
in  fact,  but  a  tame  imitation  of  Bulwer*s  successful 
dramas  of  "  Richelieu*'  and  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons." 
Mrs.  Mowatt  has,  however,  considerable  taot,  and  a 
good  eye  for  stage  effect ;  the  sentiments  introduced 
are  generally  unexceptionable,  and  their  mode  of  ex- 
pression not  destitute  of  a  certain  prettiness  and  femi- 
nine delicacy  which  we  can  conscientiously  affirm  to 
be  pleasing  at  the  very  least.  We  give  a  single  in- 
stance. After  a  passionate  expostulation  from  his 
daughter,  whom  he  desires  to  immure  ia  a  convent, 
Richelieu  contemptuously  exclaims  :— 


"  woman's  grief 


Is  wind  and  rain  one  summer  hour  will  end. 
"  Blanche,  And  canst  thou  thus  the  name  of  woman 

scorn, 
Her  holy  mission  lightly  look  upon ; 
Nor  think  that  thy  first  sighs  were  soothed  by  her-* 
Thy  first  tears  kiss'd  away  by  woman's  lips — 
Thy  first  prayer  taught  thee  at  a  woman  s  knee — 
Thy  childhood's  blessings  shower'd  from  woman's 

hand — 
Thy  manhood  brighten'd  by  her  watching  smile— 
Thy  age  must  in  her  tenderness  find  prop — 
And  life's  last  murmurs  may  perchance  burst  forth 
Where  they  began— upon  a  woman's  breast  1 " 

"  Bibliomania  in  the  Middle  Ages.*'  By  F.  Somner 
Merryweather. — Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
literature  and  learning  of  what  are,  perhaps  rather 
unfairly,  termed  the  "Dark  Ages,**  will  find  many 
valuable  facts  and  traditions  relating  thereto  pleasantly 
brought  together  in  this  little  book.  Thp  author  is 
evidently  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  subject,  and 
writes  upon  it  with  a  feeling  of  earnest  enthusiasm 
well  worthy  of  the  genuine  bibliomaniac.  In  treating 
of  the  learning  of  the  cloister,  Mr.  Merryweather 
satisfactorily  shows  that  the  monks  were  by  no  means 
so  indifferent  to  the  sacred  volume,  or  so  careless  in 
transcribing  or  preserving  it,  as  common  rumour  has 
represented  them  to  have  been.  The  catalogues  of 
the  monastic  libraries  also  prove  that  classical  learning, 
however  discouraged,  was  never  entirely  neglected  by 
the  ecclesiastics.  Cicero  and  Plato,  Terence  and 
Virgil,  were  often  found  in  the  same  collections,  and 
frequently  side  by  side  with  manuscripts  of  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Origen,  and  Chrysostome.  The  tran- 
scription of  manuscripts,  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, was  carried  on  with  a  systematic  attention  which 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  monastic  establishments ; 
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and  altbongh  at  certain  periods,  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Menyweather,  there  were  many  monks  who  were 
oftener  occupied  *'  in  emptying  cups  than  in  correcting 
codices" — calieUnu  epoiandis,  non  eodieibtu  emendandU, 
— it  appears  that  the  learned  leisure  of  the  minority 
wasnotunprofitably  occupied.  The  apartment  in  the 
monastery  devoted  to  tJie  transcription  of  manuscripts 
was  termed  the  Scriptorium,  and  our  author  has  col- 
lected some  very  interesting  information  concerning  it. 

"  The  ahbot  snperintended  the  management  of  the 
Scriptorium,  and  decided  upon  the  hours  of  labour, 
during  which  time  they  Fthe  scribes]  were  ordered  to 
work  with  unremitting  diligence,  'not  leaving  to  go 
and  wander  in  idleness,'  but  to  attend  solely  to  the 
business  of  transcribing.  To  prevent  detraction  [distrac- 
tion 1]  or  interruption,  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter 
except  the  abbot,  the  prior,  the  sab-prior,  and  the  arma- 
rian.  As  the  latter  took  charge  of  all  the  materials  and 
implements  used  by  the  transcribers,  it  was  Ikis  duty  to 
prepare  and  give  them  out  when  required :  he  made  the 
ink,  and  cut  the  parchment  ready  for  use.  He  was 
strictly  enjoined,  however,  to"  exercise  the  greatest 
economy  in  supplying  these  precious  materials,  and  not 
to  give  more  copies '  nee  artavos,  nee  cultellos,  nee  scar- 
pellee,  nee  membranes,'  than  were  actually  neoessaiy^  or 
than  he  had  computed  as  sufficient  for  the  work  \  and 
what  the  annarian  gave  them,  the  monks  were  to  receive 
without  contradiction  or  contention.  The  utmost  silence 
prevailed  in  the  Scriptorium;  rules  were  framed  and 
written  admonitions  hung  on  the  walls,  to  enforce  the 
greatest  eare  and  diligence  in  copying  exactly  from  the 
originals.**, 

Wc  cannot,  however,  afford  space  for  any  length- 
ened quotation  from  the  volume.  We  perceive,  from 
the  title-page,  that  the  publisher  and  author  bear  the 
same  name,  and  are  possibly  identical  One  word  in 
conclusion.  Although  where  the  matler  of  a  book 
pleases  us  we  are  tempted  to  overlook  carelessness  of 
style,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that,  in  addition  to 
faults  of  construction,  the  typographical  and  gram- 
matical errors  in  the  volume  before  us  are  too  nume- 
rous to  be  passed  over  without  a  slight  censure. 

"  Otia  Egyptiaca."  By  G.  Gliddon.— This  gentle- 
man has  done  much  by  lecturing  in  the  United  States, 
to  popularize  the  subject  of  Egyptian  archaeology. 
The  results  of  his  lectures,  and  of  still  further  inves- 
tigations, by  Dr.  Iiepsius,  and  other  explorers,  are 
given  in  this  little  volume,  which,  although  in  parts 
abstruse,  we  cordially  recommend,  not  only  to  those 
who  arc  pai-ticularly  interested  in  these  delightful 
studi(!s,  but  to  the  general  reader. 

"  Iklardi,  and  the  Voyage  thither."  By  Herman 
Melville.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  The  author  of  "Oinoo" 
and  "  Typee"  has  come  out  in  a  new  line.  "  Mardi" 
is  a  difficult  book  to  describe,  because  it  aims  at  many 
things  and  achieves  none  satisfactorily ; — but  its  main 
intention  is  to  be  a  mild  satire  on  the  whole  world  and 
its  ways,  and  a  preaching  of  certain  transcendental 
nonsense  which  is  meant  for  bona  fide  transcendental 
philosophy.  There  is  little  or  no  story  properly  so 
called ;  and  after  the  first  half  volume,  which  describes 
the  author's  escape  from  a  whaleing  vessel  in  the 
Pacific  in  search  of  unknown  islands,  the  labour  of 
reading  is  perfectly  Herculean,  and,  to  our  thinking. 


remarkably  unprc^table.'^  What  onr  transatiantic 
friends  think  of  this  new  production  of  their  ^vofurite, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

"  Frank  Forester."  3  vols,  post  8vo.  A  very  dever 
book,  by  Herbert,  a  well-known  writer  in  the  States. 
He  is,  we  believe,  of  English  birth,  but  his  £une,  and, 
we  fancy,  his  tastes,  are  American.  This  book  is 
nearly  all  occupied  with  accounts  of  American  q)orts 
and  American  sportsmen ;  written  in  a  lively,  animated, 
genuine  sportsmanlike  style.  A  week's  shooting  in 
the  Warwick  Woodlands  will  be  coveted  by  most 
Englishmen  who  read  this  book.  The  author  is  weD 
acquainted  with  the  various  kinds  of  sport  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  shows  the  difference  between  these 
and  the  corresponding  sort  of  t^pg  in  the  Middle 
States  of  America. 

"Lady  Alice,  or  the  New  Una."  3  vols.  8vo. 
Eveiy  thing  is  high  in  thb  book — all  the  dramatis  per- 
iome  are  very  high-bom — (the  haro  at  an  early  age 
meditated  marriage  with  his  cousin  the  Princess  Mc- 
toria) — ^their  conversation  is  of  high  art,  high  fashion, 
high  taste  in  everything.  The  heroine  is  a  atxaage 
mixture  of  a  maiden  of  the  days  of  chivalry  and  an 
enlightened  young  lady  of  liberal  tastes  of  tke  nine- 
teenth century.  She  is  a  match  for  the  hero  in 
strength  of  intellect.  We  have  little  doubt  that . 
*'  Lady  Alice,"  a  very  clever  novel  of  its  kind,  is  the ; 
production  of  a  female  pen. 

"  The  Sea  Lions."  3  vols,  post  8vo.  By  the  aoihor 
of  "  The  Pilot,"  "The  Spy,"  &c.  This  is  an  accomit 
of  the  adventures  of  two  sealing  vessels  in  the  Antarc- 
tic Ocean.  They  are  impeded  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
ice  on  their  attempted  voyage  home,  and  are  obliged 
to  winter  on  one  of  the  small  islands  where  thej  find 
the  seal  in  abundance.  This  is  really  interesting,  from 
the  apparent  truthfulness  of  every  minute  circam- 
stance.  The  navigation,  amid  fields  of  ice  and  huge 
floating  bergs,  is  well  described,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  "  Sea  Lions,"  though  somewhat  tedious  in  parts, 
is  a  clever  and  agreeable  work. 

Ince*3  "Outlines  of  Englbh  History,"  "Outlines 
of  French  History,"  "Outlines  of  General  Know- 
ledge." For  the  use  of  Schools.  Gilbert,  Paternos- 
ter Row. — ^Li  the  system  of  school  education  sufficient 
regard  is  not  always  paid  to  impressing  on  the  pupil's 
mind  the  leading  points  in  a  particular  branch  of 
study.  His  memory  is  surcharged  and  confused  with 
a  too  great  variety  of  details.  These  little  manuals 
of  Mr.  luce's  are  well  calculated  to  counteract  this 
defective  method,  by  affording  a  well-digested  outline, 
which  should  be  carefully  committed  to  memory,  and 
afterwards  fiUed  up  by  means  of  oral  instruction,  or 
reference  to  larger  works.  Lively  chapters  of  his- 
torical memoranda  and  brief  sketches  of  manners  and 
customs  are  appropriately  introduced.  We  can  cor- 
dially recommend  these  well-digested  and  inexpensive 
manuals. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  hear 
that  our  valued  contributor,  Mr.  Martin  F.  Tuppcr,  is 
about  to  re-issue  a  cheq)  edition  of  his  popular  Taies^ 
"  The  Crock  of  Gold,"  "  Hearii,"  and  "  The  Twins.*' 
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INDIAMEN  ASHORE  NEAR  MARGATE. 

Tot  approaches  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tliames  from 
the  Channel,  that  great  •highway  from  the  distant 
provmces  of  Britain  to  her  myriad-masted  emporium, 
are  notoriously  full  of  peril. 

The  Boulogne  sands  and  the  paore  fatal  Good^ivin, 
worse  than  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  ancients, 
hare  swallowed  up  their  thousands  of  victims.  Many 
an  exile  from  the  burning  clime  of  India,  or  from 
our  rcDiotest  dependencies,  where  fate  has  compelled 
him  to  waste  the  best  years  of  his  life,  returning  at 
length  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  on  his  native 
soil,  is  here  destined,  after  escaping  the  dangers  of 
the  ocean,  to  perish  within  sight  of  land,  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  green  fields  niinglmg  its  odours  with 

■the  remorseless  gale  that  is  hurrying  him  to  de- 
struction. 

Imagine  the  feeling  of  security  when,  after  ^mssing 
over  thousands  of  miles,  the  cliffs  of  England  are  seen 
looming  through  the  haze,  the-  rapture  of  anticipation 
at  meeting  long  separated  friends — suddenly  exchanged 
for  the  certamty  of  unpcnding  destruction  within  the 
veiy  sight  of  those  we  love— the  sense  of  their  agony 
embittering  our  own.  Surely,  there  are  few  forms 
of  human  anguish  more  intense,  more  indescribable, 
than  this ;  and  scarcely  a  winter  passes  without  the 
oecurrence  of  some  such  heart-rending  catastrophe. 

While  residing  at  Ramsgate  in  the  beginning  of 
wintCT  a  report  was  abroad  the  morning  after  a 
severe  gal^  that  several  ships  had  been  driven  ashore. 
It  was  a  wild  day,  the  sky-  was  leaden  gray,  the 
wind  moaned  drearily  over  the  open  country,  and 
the  sea  was  a  wild  and  yeasty  mass  of  foaming 
bccakersy  half  obscured  by  (hiving  gusts  of  rain  and 
sleet  It  was  a  morning  to  make  one  realize  the 
blessedness  of  even  the  humblest  nook  on  terra  firma, 
safe  from  the  rage  of  the  unstable  element.  FoUowing 
the  coast  in  quest  of  the  reported  wrecks,  the  fii-st 
sight  was  a  brig  thrown  up  against  tho  cliffs  of 
Bioadstairs,  apparently  without  any  serious  injury, 
la  Kmgsgate  Cove  was  a  Quebec  timber  ship  totally 
<hsmasted  and  abandoned  by  her  crew,  the  sea  rapidly 
Inaking  her  up.  It  was  about  a  mile  further  that, 
deioeoding  from  the  high  ground  to  the  beach  by  a 
ngged  path  between  the  chalky  oliffis,  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  vessels  represented  in  the  engraving.  They 
vtre  two  Indiamen  of  tho  largest  chiss,  and  their 
ewspe  from  destruction,  it  seems,  was  entirely  owing 
to  their  chjuinel  pilots,  who  fmding  that  the  fury  of 
tbe  gale  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  off  the  land, 
detennined  to  run  the  ships  ashore  at  the  most 
^n^oonUe  place,  which  they  had  done  with  such  pre- 
ttannimd  sucoess  that  but  little  damage  was  sustained, 

'  >nd  both  vessels  were  got  off  and  shortly  after  were 
cttbled  to  resume  their  stations  in  the  India  trade. 
But  for  this  providential  preservation,  these  noble 
s^tt  would  have  been  added  to  the  Ust  of  those  which 
hive  perished  on  the  fatal  sands  of  the  Goodwin* 


^OL  IX. 


THE  PUNJAUB  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.* 
Although  constituting  the  seat  of  some  of  the 
most  important  possessions  of  Great  Biitaiii,  there 
has,  perhaps,  been  less  general  knowledge  diffused 
respectmg  the  great  divisions  of  India  than  concern- 
ing almost  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  INIost 
IMirsons  were  contented  to  regard  India  from  a  distance 
as  a  territory  almost  limitless  in  e.\teiit,  famed  through 
ages  for  the  richness  of  its  scenery,  the  tropical  heat 
of  its  climate,  as  the  mine  whence  proceeded  rich 
fabrics,  fine  metals,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  as  well 
as  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  to  many  it  was  shadowed 
forth  as  the  grave  of  the  Englishman  who,  ambitious 
of  distinction,  honour,  and  wealth,  ventured  to  set 
his  foot  upon  its  shores.  The  ideas  of  men  expand 
and  develope  themselves  in  progress  of  time,  and 
require  fresh  supplies  of  knowledge  in  proportion  as 
the  intellect  of  the  great  human  family  attains  strength. 
People  are  now  no  longer  contented  with  partial  in- 
vestigations ;  they  require  to  be  made  familiar  with 
districts  of  which  they  have  hitherto,  pcrhaj^s,  only 
heard  the  name ;  and  when  it  is  learnt  that  over  the 
vast  Indian  domains  arc  scattered  millions  of  men 
divided  into  so  many  distinct  tribes,  sometimes  tra 
ding  with,  but  oftener  in  mitagonism  with  each  other 
and  that  each  of  these  tribes  or  divisions  of  men  have 
peculiar  habits  and  customs,  distinct  forms  of  re- 
ligion, and  are  bound  together  by  various  social  ties, 
then,  indeed,  the  investigation  becomes  of  more  im- 
mediate interest. 

The  late  sanguinary  battles  in  Southern  India  have 
naturally  attracted  a  considerable  shore  of  attention 
to  the  Punjaub,  and  the  public  are  anxious  to  possess 
some  idea  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  Sutlej  and  Chenab.  We  shall,  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  and  rapid 
account  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  province  over  which 
they  are  scattered. 

The  Sikh  territory  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  portions  in  continental 
India,  scarcely  excepting  those  already  in  our  posses- 
sion. The  extraordinary  richness  of  the  soil,  the  advan- 
tages of  its  situation,  both  in  a  political  and  commercial 
point  of  view,  with  its  numerous  navigable  rivers,  and 
commanding  as  it  does  the  grand  routes  to  Central 
Asia,  support  the  opinion  that  its  natui"al  advantages 
are  equal,  if  nor  superior,  to  most  of  the  East  India 
Company's  possessions.  The  Punjaub,  or  Sikh  terri- 
tory, as  extended  by  Ranjit  Singh,  covers  a  superficial 
area  of  135,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
five  millions,  of  whom  scarcely  500,000  are  genuine 
Sikhs.  It  is  divided  into  doabs,  or  lands  lying 
between  two  rivers,  which  are  Jidinder,  Bari,  llechna, 
Sinhut,  and  Sind  Sagur,  with  the  Derajat,  and 
Peshauwar,  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  The 
district  derives  its  name  from  two  Persian  words, 


( I )  1.  •'  A  History  of  the  Sikhs,  from  the  Origin  of  Uie  Nation  to    ! 
th«    Battle*   of   the  Sutlej."     By    Joseph  Davey  CunninghaDi. 

Murray,    1849. 2.  "  A   History    of   the    Reigning  Family  of 

Lahore."    Smith   &   Elder.      1849. 3.   "  Four  Months   in   the 

Marches  of  Mooltan."    Chapman.    1849. 
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siguifyiiig  five  rivers,  although,  iu  reality,  six  may  be 
said  to  enrich  the  soil.    The  Sutlej,  taking  its  rise  in 
the  distant  mountains  of  Thibet,  follows  an  irregular 
,  and   unimpeded  eourse  for  200  miles,   descending 
,  through  the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  range,  until  it, 
'  at  length,  flows  down  upon  the  country  where,  joined 
<  by  numerous  tributaries,  it  enters  the  plains  of  the 
,  Punjaub  at  Roopur,  and  is  soon  afterwards  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  Beah,  whose  source  is  also 
!  found  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains.    The  rivers  now 
form  one,  known  by  the  name  of  Ghara,  which  pre- 
sents a  breadth  of  290  yards  at  the  driest  season, 
whilst  its  depth  is  twelve  feet.    Previous  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Chenab  the  stream  loses  much  of  its 
rapidity,  and  rolls  slowly,  whilst  the  appearance  of  the 
surface  is  discoloured  and  muddy.    The  surrounding 
country  is  low  and  marshy,  and  two  distinct  courses 
of  the  rivers  Chenab  and  Ghara,  though  in  reality 
united,  may  be  traced  for  many  miles,  the  colour  of 
the  former  being  deep  red,  while  the  waves  of  the 
latter  are  pale  in  the  extreme.    The  source  of  the 
Chenab  is  traced  far  beyond  the  Chinese  frontier. 
After  receiving  many  tributary  streams,  it  emerges 
upon  the  plains  at  Bohursi,  and  becomes  navigable 
for  small  boats  after  passing  Akluir.    Its  course  is 
rapid,  and  its  breadth  constantly  varies,  sometimes 
expanding  to   three-quarters  of   a  mile,  and  then 
shrinking  its  dimensions  to  600  yards. 

The  Ranee  rises  in  Yailu,  among  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  but  is  not  navigable  until  within  a  mode- 
rate distance  of  the  capital.  Its  course  is  extremely 
winding,  and  its  banks,  fringed  with  tamarisks  and 
reeds,  vary  in  height  from  twenty  to  forty  feet. 
In  the  adjacent  country  are  found  numerous  villages, 
inhabited  by  pastoral  tribes  wholly  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  A  tract  of  land  possessing  extreme 
beauty  stretches  between  this  river  and  the  Bcali. 
Villages  and  country-houses,  adorned  with  gardens, 
are  scattered  here  and  there,  and  around  them  flourish 
the  apricot,  the  peach-tree,  the  almond,  the  apple,  the 
orange,  the  fig,  the  greengage,  the  date,  the  mango, 
the  grape,  the  lemon,  and  numenms  other  fruits. 

The  principal  towns,  Lahore,  Amritsar,  Mooltan, 
Narpur,  Runjabad,  and  Putleij,  lie  in  Badi,  which  is 
the  most  important  of  the  doabs,  and  is  well  cultivated, 
although  the  soil  in  some  places  is  exceedingly  poor. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  country  presents  many 
extraordinary  features.  To  the  north  the  range  of 
the  snow-capped  Himalaya  towers  to  an  almost  in- 
credible height,  range  above  range,  until  the  most 
distant  summits  are  utterly  lost  in  the  vast  expanse 
of  cloud  and  sky  above.  In  the  bosoms  of  these 
hills  are  valleys  of  the  richest  fertility,  where  verdure 
is  found  in  the  most  luxurious  perfection.  Flowers, 
and  shmbs,  and  palms,  fiouiish  in  these  solitudes, 
dilTusing  fragrance  through  the  air.  From  the  feet 
of  these  lofty  ranges  stretch  chain  after  chain  of 
smaller  hills,  inhabited  by  Rajpoot  communities. 
Quitting  these,  the  traveller  finds  himself  on  a  vast 
and  apparently  illimitable  plain,  extending  for  morij 
than  three  hundred  miles,   to  the  confluence  of  the 


Indus  and  Punjabad,  through  which  the  noUe  rivers 
of  the  Punjaub  wander,  losing  each  other  in  their 
meeting,  and  then  rolling  on  united,  to  carry  fertiliza- 
tion over  the  surrounding  oount^ies.  On  the  banks 
of  the  stream  the  richest  verdure  prevails ;  dose  oa 
the  edges  pine  trees  rise  and  overhang  the  water,  i 
whilst  here  and  there  broad  open  expanses,  on  which 
a  hamlet  or  town  has  been  erected,  stretch  away. 
The  tall  palms  spread  their  branches  over  the  cottage 
roofs,  for  the  most  part  inhabited  by  quiet  and  rural 
tribes  of  men.  Sometimes  dense  masses  of  jungle 
extend  for  miles,  and  are  lost  at  last  in  the  skirts  of 
immense  woods. 

ITie  country,  however,  seems  broken  up  into  irre- 
gular patches  of  cultivation ;  from  some  portions  the 
highest  system  of  tillage  b  evident,  while  in  con- 
tiguous districts,  the  utmost  neglect  is  observable.  ^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  a  fostering  role  the 
Punjaub  might  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
our  Indian  possessions.  The  rank  growth  of  the 
jungle,  the  rapid  shooting  forth  of  eveiy  description 
of  wild  vegetation,  are  convincing  proofs  of  the  fertiUty 
of  the  soil,  and  what  might  it  not  become  under  judi- 
cious management  and  control.  As  it  is,  there  is  little 
of  the  march  of  civilization  apparent  among  the  Sikhs, 
who  still  adhere  to  the  wildest  superstitions,  and  are 
as  a  people  plunged  in  the  deepest  ignorance. 

We  shall  not  in  the  brief  limits  to  which  ve  are 
necessarily  confined  be  enabled  to  present  our  readers 
with  more  than  a  cursory  glanoe  at  the  most  impcxiant 
towns.  Those  which  have  been  the  scene  of  the  late 
and  earlier  battles  naturally  form  the  centre  o^  the 
greatest  interest.  For  two  or  three  miles  before 
reaching  the  capital,  the  road  is  marked  by  heaps  of 
ruins  disclosing  remains  of  mosques  or  mausoleums, 
sufficiently  removed  &om  utter  decay  to  betray  traces 
of  their  former  magnificence,  and,  as  yon  draw  near, 
Lahore  itself  presents  a  confused  heap  of  buildings, 
towering  high  above  the  walls,  or  half  buried  among 
trees.  Large  domes  rise  here  and  there  glittering  in 
the  sun,  and  splendid  fronts  of  houses  are  beheld  in 
all  directions.  The  wall  by  which  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded is  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  height, 
and  strengthened  at  proper  intervals  by  towers  and 
bastions.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and,  like  those  of 
most  oriental  cities,  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  are 
crowded  by  a  population  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  souls. 

Amritsar,  though  it  is  not  generally  regarded  as 
the  capital,  was  doubtless  in  former  times  intended 
for  that  distmction.  The  fortifications  and  defenoes 
are  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Lahore,  whii^  its 
size  and  population  are  much  more  oonsideraUe.  This 
town  possesses  an  extensive  commerce,  and  oanies 
on  large  manufactories  of  silks,  coarse  cloths^  and 
shawls. 

Mooltan  is  a  large  and  important  town;  it  was 
captured  by  Ranjit  Singh  in  1818,  and  was  once 
famous  as  an  emporium  of  trade,  in  which  respect  its 
importance  has  latterly  considerably  decreased.  It 
stands  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  province,  at  a 
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j'  disUaoe  of  three  miles  from  the  Chenab.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  six  gates, 
distributed  two  on  the  south,  two  on  tlie  north,  and 
two  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  Round  the  city  lie 
scattered  tombs  and  mosques,  with  many  ruins  of 
ancient  buildings. 
The  climate  of  the  Funjaub  is  very  different  in 

I    diJereut    districts.    The   mountains  in  winter  are 

'    beayily  dothed  with  snow,  which  commonly  continues 

I  from  November  to  the  middle  of  January,  and  some- 
times lies  on  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 

,     feet.    This  is  succeeded  by  a  brief  spring,  followed 

'  by  a  summer  of  intense  heat ;  yet  notwithstanding  the 
height  to  which  the  thermometer  rises,  the  climate  of 
the  Punjaub  is  by  no  means  uncongenial  to  the  Euro- 
pean constitution.    Indeed,  the  proportionate  amount 

I    of  sinkness  is  much  less  than  in  other  districts. 

I  The  productions  of  the  province  are  of  a  highly 
Taried  uid  valuable  nature.  At  the  plains  abundance 
of  rioe,  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grams  are  grown ; 
indigo  is  cultivated  eastward  of  Lahore,  and  the 
tobacco  raised  near  Mooltan  is  equalled  only  by  that 

■  of  Persia.  Although  the  sugar-cane  thrives  luxu- 
riantly in  many  parts  of  the  province,  it  docs  not 
equal  in  size  that  of  Hindustan;  the  sugar,  how- 
ever, is  itself  infinitely  superior  in  quality,    rrults 

i  of  every  description  are  plentiful  and  of  the  finest 
quality.    The  large  rosy-cheeked  apple  carries  us  back 

j    to  England^  while  the  traveller  may  regale  in  a  rich 

.  supply  of  peaches,  gra|>es,  almonds,  figs,  apricots, 
plums,  greengages,  pomegranates,  mangoes,  oranges, 

I    lemons,  quinces,  &c. 

In  the  bosoms  of  the  mountains  are  found  alum 

and  sulphur;  white  nitre  is  collected  on  the  plains, 

whilst  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  antimony  exist  in 

various  places.    There  are  many  valuable  animals  to 

b«  met  witL    The  horses  are  of  a  very  fine  breed, 

while  herds  of  camels,  buffaloes,  and  even  elephants, 

inhabit  the  jungle,  and  may  be  seen  quietly  browsing 

en  the  plains.    Other  creatures  also,  less  friendly  to 

■an,  as  the  tiger  and  the  panther,  are  to  be  found, 

and  the  wild  districts  of  the  north  abound  with 

;   kyanas,  bears,  lynxes  and  jackals.    The  mountains 

t   are  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  hawks,  eagles, 

herons  and  pheasants,  and  the  rivers  arc  well  stocked 

with  fish. 

'       Many  important  manufactories  of  shawls,  silks, 

•j  satius,  brocades,  carpets,  and  cotton  cloths,  exist  in 
I  teveral  towns  in  the  Punjaub.  When  Beruicr  visited 
the  province,  more  than  forty  thousand  looms  were 
iaoeuantly  employed  in  producing  the  most  exquisite 
shawls,  for  which  there  once  existed  a  great  demand, 
which  has,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  traders, 
such  decreased.  Mooltan  is  celebrated  for  its  silks, 
aad  at  Sealhot  there  is  a  paper  manufactory. 
h  The  oocupatioua  of  the  Sikhs  are  of  a  varied 
lature,  and  they  generally  display  some  degree  of 
exotement  and  enthusiasm  in  whatever  they  attempt. 
Near  Harrikee,  Barr  observed  a  man  making  pottery 
IB  the  simplest  manner  possible.  In  the  centre  of  a 
dxtolar  bole,  two  feet  <and  a  half  in  depth  by  as  many 


in  diameter,  a  wooden  staff  was  inserted,  and  upon 
this,  close  to  the  bottom,  but  not  touching  it,  was  a 
solid  wheel  of  wood,  while  another  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions  was  fixed  nearer  to  the  top.  The  apparatus 
was  planted  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  and  the 
man,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  cavity,  worked  the 
larger  wheel  with  his  foot,  whilst  with  his  hands  he 
moulded  the  clay,  placed  on  the  smaller  one,  into 
wliatever  form  he  required,  lie  was  sccu  to  con- 
struct an  utensil  somewhat  m  the  shape  of  a  flower- 
pot, which  he  finished  with  great  neatness  in  less  than 
five  minutes. 

The  erection  of  dwelling-houses  constitutes  an 
important  branch  of  industry,  and  has  been  brought 
to  some  perfection  both  as  to  comfort  and  appearance. 
Flat-roofed,  pointed-roofed,  and  cottage-shaped  houses 
are  among  the  most  common.  They  are  suustantiully 
built,  and  thatched  with  bamboo  and  various  other  ma- 
terials, so  abundantly  found  in  the  jungle. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub  are  an  extremely 
superstitious^  and  ignorant  race,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  tribes,  of 
Jtkts,  and  Gujars;  from  these  the  soldiery  are  prin- 
cipally recruited.  They  believe  devoutly  in  all  kinds 
of  witchcraft,  speUs,  and  omens,  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  and  choose  auspicious  moments  for  commencing 
undertakings.  The  Hindoos  are  quiet  and  inoffensive 
in  their  manners.  The  Sikh  population  generally  are 
remarkable  for  their  hospitality.  They  are  fine  hand- 
some men,  with  a  cast  of  countenance  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  Jew,  their  manly  appearance 
being  increased  by  the  magnificent  beards  and 
mustachios  which  they  wear.  The  fondness  for  show 
and  gaudy  colours  is  excessive,  especially  amongst  the 
higher  class,  whose  costume  usually  consists  of  a 
yellow,  orange,  crimson,  or  some  other  bright  coloured 
robe,  with  a  turban  to  correspond.  The  majority 
carry  a  spear,  or  sword  and  shield,  and  take  great 
delight  in  decorating  themselves  with  the  dorsal 
feathers  of  the  heron. 

Contmual  dbputes  arise  among  the  people  respecting 
village  boundaries  and  the  course  of  streams;  these 
often  lead  to  bloodshed.  The  Zemindars  inhabiting 
the  regions  contiguous  to  the  fountain  head  are  in  the 
habit  of  turning  the  water  over  their  own  lands,  while 
those  dwelling  further  down  on  the  plains  are  debarred 
from  its  freshening  and  fertilizing  influence.  Other 
sources  of  contention  exist  between  the  Sikhs  and  the 
Mohammedans;  the  deadliest  animosity  is  fostered,  and 
pushed  to  such  an  extreme  that  they  will  refuse  to 
fight  in  the  same  ranks  and  will  not  intermarry. 

This  leads  us  to  the  subject  of  betrothments,  which 
in  the  Punjaub  take  place  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
these  engagements  are  seldom  broken  through,  though, 
should  such  a  contingency  occur,  the  presents  made  at 
the  commencement  ai*e  returned  by  the  parents  unless 

( 1)  As  an  instance  of  credulity  and  ignorance,  it  nay  be  raantioo«d 
that  in  1838  a  fkkir  acquired  great  celebrity  by  pretending  to  bury 
himself  for  months  beneath  the  earth,  and  to  rise  again  at  will. 
He  was  called  the  burying  f«k!r,  and  even  deluded  some  Europeans, 
who  put  his  ingenuity  to  a  severe,  and,  as  iuvy  thought,  satisfactory 
test. 
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they  can  find  a  substitute  for  the  girl.  The  ceremony 
of  marriage  in  the  Punjaub  bears  a  resemblance  to 
that  observed  amon^  most  unciyilized  tribes.  Early  in 
the  morning,  the  bridegroom,  arraying  himself  in  all  the 
pomp  which  his  circumstances  may  permit,  mounts  a 
horse,  and,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  friends  and  rehitives, 
proceeds  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  where  the  ceremony 
is  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  party.  On 
the  return  the  lady  is  escorted,  to  the  sound  of  drums 
and  cymbals,  to  her  future  home.  Gaily  caparisoned 
horsemen  attend  her  train,  and  a  man  follows  Ler 
steed,  bearing  a  huge  chattah  or  umbrella,  covered, 
among  the  common  people,  with  coloured  paper  only, 
but  with  the  rich  formed  of  a  more  elegant  material. 
Long  pendants  descend  around  it,  and  beneath  its  shade 
the  dark  maiden  is  conducted  tofaier  husband's  dwelling. 
Crowds  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  village  or  town 
to  witness  the  procession,  and  follow  it  witih  admiring 
eyes  until  it  is  lost  to  view.  The  people  are  fond  of 
amusement  and  show  of  any  kind.  Their  civilization  is 
adapted  to  holiday-making  and  festivals,  which  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Fireworks,  dancers,  processions, 
and  gay  gardens,  enter  hirgely  into  their  idea  of 
enjoyment.  They  take  great  pleasure  in  the  display 
of  magnificent  dresses,  arms,  and  finely  caparisoned 
horses. 

8ome  instances  of  Suttee  still  occur  among  the  Sikh 
population,  though  it  is  now  a  rare  circumstance.  They, 
however,  bum  their  dead  upon  a  pyre.  When  the 
young  of  either  sex  are  to  be  conveyed  to  their  last 
home,  they  wrap  the  body  in  a  piece  of  orange  coloured 
cloth,  and  placing  it  on  a  sort  of  litter,  bear  it  on  their 
shoulders  from  the  house  of  sorrow.  A  few  men 
follow  as  mourners,  and  after  them  women  robed  in 
white  walk  two  by  two,  chanting  a  solemn  dirge  in 
that  low  whining  tone  which  all  orientals  know  so 
well  how  to  assume.  If  a  river  be  near,  they  advance 
slowly  to  its  brink,  and  logs  being  heaped  one  upon 
another,  the  body  is  softly  laid  upon  them,  more  wood 
is  then  piled  up,  and  at  last  the  fire  is  communicated, 
amidst  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  the  mourners, 
who  beat  themselves  and  each  other  at  intervab  till 
the  corpse  is  entirely  consumed.  They  then  depart  to 
then:  respective  homes. 

Kobbery  b  of  frequent  occurrence  here,  as  in  all 
other  portions  of  India.  Instances  of  the  most 
astonishing  dexterity  are  related,  which  go  far  to  prove 
that  an  organized  system  exists  all  over  the  province. 
The  poor  scarcely  ever  obtain  redress,  for  justice  is 
administered  with  an  uneven  and  often  bribe-directed 
hand.  The  robbers  arc  often  clever  enough  to  escape 
detection.  When,  however,  criminals  are  caught,  they 
are  punished  by  the  loss  of  a  nose,  an  ear,  one  hand,  or 
both,  according  to  the  aggravated  or  trifling  nature  of 
their  guilt.  A  rich  offender  generally  contrives  to 
evade  these  little  inconveniences  by  the  payment  of 
a  reasonable  sum  of  money. 

No  dereliction  from  the  path  of  duty  is  punished 
more  severely  than  any  inifringement  of  the  tenets 
laid  down  by  their  religion.  To  eat  the  flesh  of  an 
ox  or  to  kill  a  cow  is  a  capital  offence,  and  the  Sikh 


who  ventures  to  commit  the  crime  is  punished  with, 
death.  Any  attempt  to  practise  forbidden  arts  or 
make  profession  of  witchcraft  b  visited  with  scvoe  re- 
prehension. In  a  particular  spot  among  the  mountains 
exist  two  pools,  beneath  whose  waters  many  such 
offenders  sleep.  They  are  brought,  accompanied  bj 
the  holy  men,  to  the  spot,  and  with  a  millstone  round 
their  necks  are  plunged  in,  in  order  to  convince  the 
credulous  that  they  had  no  power  to  resist  the  just 
vengeance  of  man. 

The  religion  of  the  Sikhs  is  full  of  superstition  and 
gross  errors.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  termed  a  species  d 
deism,  blended  with  the  absurdities  of  the  Hindoo 
faith,  and  the  fabulous  inventions  of  the  Mohammedaa 
creed.  The  number  of  idols,  it  is  true,  has  oonsideraU  j 
decreased,  for  it  was  the  constant  endeavour  of  Nanuo 
Shah,  the  great  founder  of  the  sect,  to  upset  the  worship 
of  images.  Many  observances,  trifling  and  puerile  in 
their  nature,  they  long  and  tenaciously  clung  to,  as  the 
limpet  clings  to  the  rock,  and  only  loosed  their  hold  after 
long  and  violent  efforts.  Tobacco  is  forbidden,  but  with 
the  strange  inconsbtency  which  so  often  characterises 
an  imperfect  faith,  spirituous  liquors  are  drunk,  when- 
ever and  in  as  great  quantities  as  they  can  be  procured, 
while  the  use  of  the  intoxicating  opium  and  bhang  is 
universal.  The  precepts  of  Nanuc  inculcated  mudi 
of  peace  and  good-will  towards  men;  but  many  of  his 
simple  rules  were  lost  sight  of  by  degrees,  when  per- 
secution  and  malice  aroused  the  spirit  of  warfare  and 
compelled  the  Sikhs  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
aggressors.  The  holy  man  continually  pressed  npoa 
hb  followers,  that  he  was  sent  to  reconcile  jarring 
creeds,  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  good  works,  and 
to  put  down  disputes  and  contentions,  which  were  as 
impious  as  they  were  unjust.  He  tau^t  that  the 
good  should  go  to  Faradbe,  and  those  who  were 
neither  remarkable  for  their  good  deeds,  nor  distin- 
gubhcd  for  tbeir  sins,  should  again  revbit  the  earth, 
whibt  the  soub  of  the  wicked  should  animate  the 
bodies  of  dogs  and  cuts.  Nanuc  composed  the  first 
part  of  tlie  Adi  Grauth,  which,  written  in  verse,  is 
constantly  read  to  the  people.  ITie  subject  of  the 
poem  b  the  Almighty,  the  beauty  of  religion  and 
virtue,  as  contrasted  with  the  hidcousness  of  impiety 
and  vice. 

The  Sikh  people  owe  their  origin  and  faith  to  tins, 
in  some  respects,  extraordinary  man.  From  hb  ear- 
liest youth  he  dbplnyed  the  deepest  attachment  to 
virtue,  and  was  remarkable  for  lib  piety.  He  was 
bom  in  1469,  at  Salbundcr,  in  the  I^diore  province, 
and  being  educated  as  a  merchant,  left  hb  home  with 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  trade  in  salt.  On 
his  way  he  encountered  a  party  of  travelling  fakirs, 
in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  dbtributing  hb  store  among  them ;  after  which, 
he  was  comi)ellcd  to  return  to  hb  family,  and  explain 
what  he  had  done.  He  was  subsequently  placed  with 
hb  uncle,  a  merchant,  with  the  view  of  inclining  him 
more  strongly  to  business,  but  all  hb  attention  was 
directed  to  charity  and  ctmversation  with  the  devout 
From  hb  earliest  youth  he  had  evidently  conceived 
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the  plan  of  instituting  a  new  religion  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Punjaub.  He  perceived  the  dis- 
tracting elements,  and  irreconcileable  superstitions 
which  then  disfigured  their  worship,  and  the  evils  to 
which  they  gave  birth,  and  all  his  studies  and  habits 
of  reflection,  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  a  purer 
religion. 

When  arriyed  at  the  proper  age,  he  set  out  on  his 
travels,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  range  of  lib 
knowledge,  and  acquiring  a  more  perfect  acquaintance 
with  men.  After  ybiting  the  tomb  of  Mohammed, 
the  shrine  of  Mecca,  he  returned  through  Persia  and 
Cabul  to  his  native  province,  where  he  gradually 
surrounded  himself  with  followers.  The  fame  of  his 
genius  and  learning  spread,  and  many  converts  flocked 
around  bim,  eager  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  new  faith.  The  character  of  the  man  inspired 
them  with  respect.  He  possessed  great  penetration 
and  remarkable  fortitude  and  perseverance,  while,  for 
an  oriental,  he  dbplayed  much  tolerance  and  modera- 
tion. Nanuc  Shah  was  followed  by  many  successors, 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  talents  and  virtue, 
until  Ram  Das,  famed  for  his  pious  works  and  the 
building  of  the  sacred  reservoir  of  Amritsar.  Aijun- 
rade,  hb  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Mohammedan  governor  of  Lahore,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  rival  Hb  son  summoned  the  Sikhs 
to  arm ;  the  call  was  obeyed,  and  a  flame  of  war  was 
kindled  which  the  lapse  of  many  years  saw  raging 
with  undiminished  fury.  Until  Gavind  Goor  possessed 
power,  the  Sikh  religion  maintained  its  character 
unahered,  bnt  thb  holy  man  introduced  new  features, 
and  considerably  improved  its  tenets.  From  this  time 
forth,  the  history  of  the  Sikhs  b  intricate  and  obscure. 
To  follow  it  through  a  series  of  battles  and  conflicts 
with  reigning  powers,  would  be  utterly  impossible  in 
the  space  of  an  article  such  as  ours.  For  years  they 
di«4>pear  almost  entirely  from  the  annals  of  the 
Panjaub,  and  when  they  emerge  from  thb  gloom, 
it  is  as  plunderers  and  oppressors  of  all  who  were 
opposed  to  them  in  religious  belief. 

They,  however,  gathered  strength  and  importance 
by  gradual  degrees,  and  at  length,  in  1740,  after  the 
invasion  of  the  AfTghans,  took  possession  of  the 
Boab  of  Jnllendar,  and  became  a  strong  people,  and 
ultimately  subjugated  the  whole  country.  From  tlie 
time  of  Maha  Singh,  father  of  Ranjit  Singh,  until  the 
death  of  that  prince,  the  hbtory  of  the  Punjaub  b, 
doubtless,  well  known  to  most  of  bur  readers ;  and 
were  it  otherwise,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  detail  it. 
Many  works  rehitive  to  that  period  have  been  pub- 
fished,  explanatory  of  events,  and  descriptive  of  the 
social  aspeci^  of  the  times.  Throughout  his  life, 
fianjit  had,  whether  from  policy  or  inclination,  db- 
played a  friendly  dbposition  towards  the  English, — 
a  feeling  which  was  not  shared  by  hb  ministers. 
Upon  his  death,  these  hostile  feelings  became  apparent, 
and  the  Sikh  ci^ital,  in  which  Banjit  had  maintained 
eoaiparatiTe  order  and  repose,  became  the  theatre  of 
iB^^e,  murder,  and  assassination.  There  existed 
in  Lahore  a  set  of  ambitious  and  jealous  men,  eager 


to  establbh  themselves  on  the  Guddce  to  tlie  preju- 
dice of  young  Dhuleep,  the  son  of  their  late  ruler, 
whom  they  desired  to  destroy.  The  Maliaranee, 
eager  to  secure  the  ultimate  succession  of  his  son, 
gave  the  preference  of  prime  minister  to  hb  own 
private  favourites,  and  was  continually  engaged  in 
intrigues  and  machinations,  calculated  utterly  to 
subvert  order  and  destroy  peace.  A  series  of  murders 
commenced,  which  speedily  plunged  the  capital  into  a 
state  of  irremedbble  confusion.  One  traitor  after 
another  paid  the  penalty  of  hb  transgressions ;— for 
no  sooner  had  he  apparently  paved  the  way  to  his  own 
aggrandizement,  than  the  hand  of  a  rival  struck  him 
down  from  the  pinnacle  on  which  his  ambition  had 
placed  lum.  The  treaty  which  Kanjit  had  concluded 
with  the  British  Government  was  infringed  in  every 
possible  way;  and  thb,  with  the  dborganized  and 
pitiable  state  of  the  Lahore  population,  rendered  the 
interference  of  the  Englbh  necessary  in  1846.  Into 
all  these  events  Captain  Cunningham  has  entered  at 
considerable  length.  He  has  given  a  correct  view  of 
the  state  of  tilings  subsequent  and  previous  to  the 
death  of  Banjit  Singh,  and  has  taken  infinite  pains  to 
detail  every  interesting  event  to  hb  readers.  He  was 
pre>-eminently  calculated  to  speak  of  the  Sikhs  from 
hb  long  residence  in  the  province,  where  he  lived  for 
eight  years  during  an  important  period  of  its  history 
With  patient  laboriousness,  and  indefatigable  perse- 
verance, the  author  has  amassed  the  materials  of  his 
work,  and  has  presented  us  with  a  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive volume  upon  a  much  desired  subject.  The  history 
of  the  Sikhs  has  long  been  wanted — ^t  least,  such 
a  hbtory  as  that  beforo  us.  There  b  some  confusion 
in  the  earlier  portion,  owing  to  the  immense  mass  of 
facts  which  are  crowded  into  the  pages;  but  this, 
with  some  little  additional  trouble,  might  have  been 
remedied. 

Lito  the  author's  views  respecting  the  future  policy 
to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the  Punjaub,  thb  b  not 
the  place  to  enter.  We  refrain  from  dbcussing  the 
politics  of  the  question,  because  our  columns  are  not 
habitually  devoted  to  such  subjects;  and  we  abstain 
from  endeavouring  to  shadow  forth  the  future,  because 
experience  has  shown  how  dangerous  it  is  to  reckon 
on  the  wbdom  of  statesmen.  We  merely  desire  our 
readers  to  institute  in  their  own  minds  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  independent  populations  of  India  and  those 
under  £nglbh  rule ;  to  weigh  the  chance  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  native  states  and  in  the  Britbh  provinces, 
— to  contrast  the  degradation,  misery,  poverty,  and 
tyranny,  which  are  the  normal  condition  of  those 
districts  now  langubhing  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
piring native  power,  with  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
gradual  enlightenment  of  those  Indian  races  who  now 
travel  on  the  road  to  civilization,  happiness,  and 
freedom,  under  the  shadow  of  Britbh  rule,  and  to  ask 
themselves  the  question, — ^What  course  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  humanity  P 

And  if  the  objection  arises  in  the  reader's  mind- 
Is  annexation  just  ?-— have  we  a  right  to  extend  our 
fostering  arms  over  the  Panjaub  P — then  we  request 
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tliem  to  glance  back  over  the  late  history  of  the 
province.  The  invasion,  twice  repeated,  of  the  terri- 
tories of  an  ally,  the  violation  of  ail  engagements,  the 
treacherous  assassinations  and  conspiracies,  of  which 
the  clearest  evidence  has  proved  its  native  rulers 
guilty, — these  are  the  justifications  of  conquest. 
The  battles  of  Moodkce,  Ferozeshah,  Aliwal,  and 
Sobraon,  gave  us  a  title  to  the  possession  of  the 
province.  Why,  therefore,  was  all  that  blood  shed  at 
Mooltan,  Chillianwallah,  and  Ramnuggur?  Clearly 
because  we  neglected  to  do  then  what  we  shall  ulti- 
mately be  compelled  to  do, — because  we  sought  to 
inspire  vitality  into  a  corpse.  It  is  like  cutting  down 
a  noxious  plant ;  unless  you  root  it  up,  it  will  grow 
again  with  more  rankness  than  before.  Tlie  simile  is 
exactly  applicable  to  the  case:  what  has  happened, 
may  and  will  happen  again.  ITie  policy  of  annexation 
will  spread  plenty,  peace,  and  freedom  over  the 
Punjaub,  whilst  its  contrary  principle,  if  acted  upon, 
will  sow  the  seeds  of  fresh  battles,  fresh  disasters, 
fresh  conquests,  and,  in  a  word,  give  birth  to  other 
dear-bought  victories,  like  thai  of  Chillianwallah,  to 
drench  the  land  with  blood,  and  to  scatter  sorrow  and 
mourning  through  thousands  of  English  and  Indian 
homes. 


A  RABBINICAL  LEGEND.* 

BT  rRKDBRICK  LAWRKlfCE. 

The  shades  of  evening  fell  npon  the  land, 
And  Abraham  knelt  within  his  tent,  and  called, 
As  was  Ms  wont,  upon  the  Holy  Qod. 

There  came  a  stranger  to  the  patriarcli's  tent, 

A  solitary,  weary  wayfarer. 

Years-stricken,  hunger-smitten,  travel-soiled, 

And  pray'd  and  said,  "  Have  pity  on  the  poor, 

And  give  me  leave  to  rest  my  limbs  awhile, 

And  cool  my  parch'd  lips  from  the  stranger's  flasL" 

And  Abraham  heard,  and  in  the  name  of  Him 
Who  in  one  likeness  fashioned  all  mankind, 
Went  forth  and  took  the  stranger  by  the  hand, 
And  brought  him  in,  and  gave  him  bread  to  eat. 
And  furnish'd  him  with  water  from  his  flask. 

And  Abraham  ask'd  him  not  from  whence  he  came, 
Whither  he  joumey'd,  or  what  name  he  bore  ; 
Ikt  for  that  he  was  weary,  and  distress'd 
By  toil  and  travail,  hungry  and  athirst, 
Besought  him,  saying :  "  Sojourn  thou  with  me. 
And  in  my  tent  with  me  and  mine  abide, 
And  share  my  morning  and  my  mid-day  meal, 
Tl:at  when  thou  art  refreshed  and  satisfied, 
Thou  mayst  proceed  rejoicing  on  thy  way." 

Then  Abraham  turned  him  about  awhile, 
And  fell  upon  his  face,  and  pray'd  again, 
And  call'd  aloud  upon  the  living  Qod. 

And  lo  !  the  stranger  rose,  and  went  aside. 

Nor  hcnt  his  knee,  nor  utter'd  prayer  nor  praise. 

But  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  the  setting  sun, 

And  murmur'd  something,  which  as  Ahraham  heard. 

His  wrath  was  kindled,  and  he  spake  and  said  : 


(l)This  Apologue  is  quoUd  by  BUhop  Jeremy  Taylor  in  hU 
"  Liberty  of  Prophesying."  Jn  the  present  Tenion  a  gligbt  altera- 
tion lioi  beon  made  in  the  story. 


"  There  is  One  Qod,  who  made  tlie  heavens  and  earth, 

To  whom  alone  all  homage  should  be  paid ; 

Him  shouldst  thou  worship,  Him  shouldst  thou  adore; 

The  stars  of  night,  the  8un,  the  firmament. 

Are  his,  and  form'd  and  fashion'd  by  his  hand. 

Why  call'st  thou  not  upon  his  name  with  met  * 

The  stranger  answer'd :  "  Worship  thou  thy  God, 
Nor  in  thy  tent  will  I  blaspheme  his  name, 
Uut  1  have  never  learnt  to  pray  to  him  : 
I  worship  not  with  thee,  nor  thou  with  me." 

Then  Abraham  took  the  stranger  by  the  arm, 
And  thrust  him  forth,  and  drove  him  from  the  trat, 
And  so  with  force  constrain'd  him  to  depart 

And  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face  again. 

And  caird  ouce  more  aloud  upon  his  God: 

And  lo  !  a  voice  addre^'d  him  as  he  pray'd, 

*•  Oh,  Abraham,  Abraham  ! "  Abraham  knew  the  voice. 

And  spake  and  answer'd,  **  Yea,  Lord,  here  tm  I" 

Then  said  the  I^ord :  "  Where  is  the  man  that  sought 
For  food  and  shelter  at  my  servant's  hands — 
The  stranger  that  1  aent  to  thee  to  nij^tf " 

And  Abraham  answer'd,  "  He  refused  to  call 
Upon  thy  name,  and  own  thee  for  his  God, 
And  I  was  wroth,  and  sent  him  on  his  way.** 

Then  spake  the  Lord :  **  Is  he  not  old  and  poor — 
Have  /  noL  borne  with  him  these  hundred  years. 
And  coulUdt  not  thou,  the  servant  of  my  choice. 
Bear  with  his  presence  for  a  single  night?" 

And  Abraham  rose,  and  knew  that  he  had  8inn*d, 
And  Boiotu  his  breast,  and  groan'd  within  himself. 
And  cried  and  said :  ''The  Lord  my  Qod  is  good, 
Now  therefore  1  will  turn  and  seek  the  nuui. 
And  bring  him  in  unto  my  tent  again  ; 
For  surely  he  shall  rest  with  me  to-night.** 

So  Abraham  passM  forth,  and  sought  the  man ; 
And  wandering  o'er  the  waste  with  heavy  heart, 
What  time  the  shadowi  darken'd  all  the  land, 
Found  him  at  length,  as  through  the  wilderness 
He  joumey'd  on  with  toilsome  step  and  slow. 

And  Abraham  callM  after  him,  and  aaid : 
**  Oh,  strunger,  I  have  done  a  grievous  wrong, 
And  sinn'd  against  my  God  exceedingly ; 
Now,  therefore,  I  beseech  thee,  turn  again, 
And  rest  thine  aged  limbs  this  night  with  me» 
And  on  the  morrow  take  whatever  thou  wilt ; 
For  BO  the  Lord  my  God  commandeth  rae." 

So  Abraham  caused  the  stranger  to  retnm. 
And  brought  him  back  with  him  unto  hie  t&kt. 
And  on  the  morrow  Abraham  pray'd  the  Lord 
To  bless  the  man  with  further  length  of  days 
And  heart  and  mind  to  learn  and  do  His  will. 
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Ckapter  III.— The  pibst  Db^th  i»  the  Family. 
After  Margaret's  wedding,  our  house  was  never 
quite  so  cheerful  as  before.  Miles  went  away  to  a 
distant  school,  and  Dora  became  Kate's  pupil,  for  B|y 
mother  would  never  consent  to  scad  her  daoghtefs  ftopn 
■   ■  I    ii  ■ 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  133. 
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the  sacred  precincts  of  home,  the  only  place  where  a 
joung  girPs  mind  and  heart  can  be  alike  nurtured.  I 
followed  my  profession  of  medicine,  living  still  in  my 
father's  house. 

Herbert,  helpless  as  he  was  doomed  to  be  through 
life,  ard  sad  as  that  life  had  now  become  through 
the  severance  of  the  sweet  tie  which  had  subsisted 
from  his  birth, — ^yet  endured  patiently  his  mono- 
tonous existence.  Kate  became  to  him  as  she  always 
had  been  to  me,  the  kindest  sister  that  ever  man  had ; 
yet  he  never  loved  her  like  Maigaret. 

It  was  early  autumn  when  Margaret  went  away ; 
winter  came  and  foimd  Herbert  still  pining  for  his 
twin-sister.  His  continual  Hi-health  had  given  him 
almost  the  clinging  tenderness  of  a  girl ;  indeed,  at 
nineteen,  Herbert  was  in  many  things  a  mere  child. 
In  a  thousand  ways  Margaret  had  become  essential  to 
him ;  she  it  was  who  soothed  his  waywardness,  who 
found  for  him  all  kinds  of  amusement,  and  prevented  his 
devoting  bimself  to  any  undue  study.  In  intellect 
Herbert  had  the  strength  of  manhood;  in  every 
thing  else  he  was  a  boy  still.  Now  that  Margaret  was 
gone,  he  dung  solely  to  his  books  for  pleasure,  and 
no  persuasions  could  allure  him  from  them.  He 
grew  more  reserved,  less  simple  and  child-like,  and 
though  his  health  was  scarcely  worse  than  usual,  still 
there  darkened  more  and  more  over  his  face  that 
itrange  shadow,  half-solemn,  half-mournful,  which  we 
unconscioasly  associate  with  the  idea  of  future  sorrow, 
or  regard  as  the  omen  of  early  death. 

Christmas  came,  and  we  all  met  together  once 
more — all  but  one !  Yet  we  knew  that  she  was  happy 
tailing  over  the  blue  waters  with  him  who,  as  she 
had  said  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  wife,  "  made 
every  place  home  to  her.'*  Still  there  was  one  gone 
from  among  us;  and  when  we  gathered  round  the 
disner-table  there  was  one  vacant  seat,  by  Herbert's 
side.  My  mother  glanced  towards  it,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Kate  silently  glided  thither,  but  Herbert,  with 
the  waywardness  in  which  he  now  indulged  at  times, 
signed  bar  to  return  to  her  own  place.  Not  another 
word  was  said  about  Margaret ;  but  that  Christmas 
dinner  was  the  first  sad  and  silent  one  we  had  ever 
had. 

AH  evening  we  were  very  quiet ;  Margaret's  piano 
remained  unopened,  and  the  unfailing  jests  of  Miles 
could  elicit  a  smile  from  none  but  Dora.  Herbert  sat 
reading  in  his  arm-chair.  Once  or  twice  during  the 
evening  I  watched  his  countenance  change,  while  he 
preaaed  his  hand  suddeuly  to  his  heart.  But  when 
I  spoke  to  him,  he  only  answered  that  it  was  a  slight 
pain  which  was  quite  usual  to  him — nothing  worth 
"Doctor  Bernard's"  notice.  That  night  my  father 
^e  us  his  simple  and  heart-felt  *'  God  bless  you  all, 
my  children !"  with  more  solemnity  than  usual ;  and 
for  the  first  time  we  separated  without  the  accustomed 
mirthful  chorus,  to  which  every  one  used  to  add  his 
or  her  voice,  whether  musical  or  not.  It  was  the 
last  Christmas-day  we  ever  spent  together. 

I  returned  to  my  fH^fessional  duties,  and  was  but 
Ettk  at  home.    It  was  a  bitter  winter,  and  wc  were 


not  surprised  that  Herbert  suffered  much  iu  con- 
sequence. We  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  his 
illness,  that  we  never  thought  his  health  was  failing. 
Letters  from  Margaret  cheered  and  brightened  him ; 
her  absence,  she  said,  was  likely  to  last  only  five 
years  instead  of  ten,  and  then  Edmund  was  determined 
ne?er  to  leave  England  more.  Kate  told  me  how 
much  this  good  news  had  affected  our  invalid, — at 
first  almost  dangerously  so,  for  the  throbbing  pain  at 
his  heart  had  alarmed  her  by  its  frequency.  But 
Herbert  now  looked  so  well,  and  seemed  so  cheerful, 
that  his  kind  sister  soon  lost  all  fear. 

One  evening  I  returned  home,  having  been  absent 
from  the  dull  dawn  of  a  winter's  morning  until  late 
at  night.  I  rode  through  the  court-yard — fastened 
my  horse,  and,  without  seeing  any  person,  walked 
through  the  dark  fir-tree  alley,  to  the  hall-door. 
No  light  came  from  the  windows  on  the  snow-covered 
grass;  but  I  was  scarcely  surprised,  for  it  was  a 
night  in  which  every  one  would  shut  out  the  cold 
with  double  barricades.  My  usual  light  knock 
sounded  hollow  and  strange,  I  thought;  but  in  a 
moment  the  door  was  opened  by  my  sister. 

**  It  is  a  late  hour  for  you,  Kate,"  I  said. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  her  looks  tcrriBed  me. 

"  Has  any  thing  happened  P"  I  hastily  asked. 

Kate  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  sobbed  as 
though  her  heart  were  breaking. 

Death  had  entered  our  house  for  the  first  time ; 
the  gentle,  long  stricken  Herbert  was  no  more  !  He 
had  died  suddenly  a  few  hours  before,  of  that  fearful 
heart-disease  which  calls  away  its  victims  in  a  moment. 
Kate  was  leaning  over  his  easy-chair  in  cheerful  talk, 
when  the  dread  summons  came.  One  affectionate 
look — one  pressure  of  her  hand— one  word,  "  Mar- 
garet!"  and  the  soul  had  departed.  Our  brother 
was  now  numbered  with  the  dead. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  "sudden  death."  To  those  who  walk  with 
their  eyes  turned  heavenward,  not  shrinking  from  the 
dread  Angel,  but  looking  calmly  on  his  face,  until  all 
its  horror  is  changed  into  a  solemn  beauty,  there  is  no 
fear,  whether  he  come  with  a  slow  warning,  or  with  a 
lightning  summons.  Equally  peaceful  are  the  arms 
of  the  great  Deliverer,  whether  they  creep  around  us 
with  the  stealthiness  of  wasting  sickness,  or  snatch 
us  away  in  the  embrace  of  a  moment.  And  to  those 
who  survive,  is  it  not  almost  always  better  that  the 
wrench  should  be  sudden  than  that  tliey  should  watch 
the  liYigering  agonies  of  slow  disease,  until  love  itself 
grows  feebler,  and  even  leams  to  pray  that  the  sufferer 
may  be  freed  ? 

Thus  thought  I.  as  in -the  stillness  of  that  solemn 
midnight  I  stood  with  Kate  beside  me,  and  looked  on 
the  marble  features  of  our  dead  brother.  We  did  not 
murmur — we  felt  that  it  was  best  it  should  be  so. 
For  Herbert  we  could  not  grieve.  Life  to  him 
had  been  a  weary  road,  save  for  the  continual 
sunshine  of  love  that  had  surrounded  him.  If  a 
change  should  come,  he  could  not  have  borne  it.  I 
knew,  more  than  Kate  did,  that  tliere  was  a  cloud 
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p:.il]iermg  over  us,  and  I  felt  almost  thankful  that  poor  | 
l[crbert  had  been  taken  away  from  the  sorrow  to 
come,  though  it  was  then  only  as  a  faint  shadow  in 
the  distance. 

1  have  not  yet  spoken  of  my  father  and  mother  in 
t]ieir  affliction.  Perhaps  in  a  Jai^e  family,  the  com- 
panionship between  parents  and  children  is  not  so 
close  as  when  there  are  few  to  divide  that  parental 
love.  My  father  and  mother  were  so  united  to  each 
other  that  they  had  no  favourites  among  the  children. 
Their  joys  and  sorrows  were  shared  together  through 
many  long  years  of  wedded  life;  and  when  this 
greatest  blow  came,  the  husband  and  wife  clung  to 
one  another,  and  not  even  we  dared  intermingle  our 
sorrows  with  a  grief  so  sacred  as  theirs.  They  re- 
mained together,  secluded  in  their  own  chamber, 
rarely  joining  the  rest  of  the  family,  during  the  whole 
of  that  gloomy  week  of  death. 

The  first  death  in  a  household  carries  with  it  a 
strange  solemnity.  Never  before  had  we  experienced 
the  tokens  of  the  presence  of  death, — ^the  closed 
shutters,  the  noiseless  footsteps,  the  whispered  tones, 
and  all  those  dread  formalities  which  sorrow  assimics. 
I  do  not  think  this  altogether  right.  Why  should  we 
close  the  light  of  day  from  us,  if  we  indeed  believe  as 
we  say,  that  the  dead — ^the  righteous  dead — are 
blessed,  and  theur  spirits  are  rejoicing  in  that  heaven 
to  which  we  dare  not  or  will  not  look  P  Why  should 
we  shrink  from  mentioning  the  beloved  name  of 
one  departed,  or  utter  it  with  mournful  and  pitying 
epithets,  when  each  doctrine  of  our  religion,  each 
effort  of  our  reason,  teaches  us  that  the  great  change 
from  life  to  immortality  is  one  joyful,  and  not 
sorrowful?  I  did  not  then  think  thus,  but  I  do 
now;  and  the  more  so  as,  from  my  profession,  I 
have  been  often  and  often  witliin  the  shadow  of  the 
dread  Visitant,  mitil  I  have  learned  to  look  upon  him 
thus,  without  fear  or  undue  sorrow.  Would  that 
I  could  teach  all  others  to  do  the  same ! 

My  father,  my  brother,  and  I,  laid  poor  Herbert 
in  his  solitary  grave,  the  first  of  our  own  that  we 
had  ever  stood  by.  We  heard  the  words  of  immor- 
tal hope  breathed  in  our  Church's  sublime  burial 
service,  and  then  we  returned  home.  My  mother  and 
sisters  sat  in  their  black  robes,  calm  and  serious,  but 
without  tears.  They  had  subdued  their  first  bitter 
grief,  and  affection  would  soon  soften  it  into  a  tender 
memory  of  him  who  was  gone.  But  alas !  for  the 
one  who  had  so  loved  him,  and  ^hom  he  had  loved 
best ;  who  was  far  away,  and  knew  not  that  she  would 
see  his  face  no  more !  Erom  my  heart's  core  I 
grieved  at  the  thought  of  Margaret. 


Chapter  IV. — ^Ltpe  and  its  Cares. 
Not  long  after  Herbert's  death,  I  determined  to 
quit  my  father's  house,  and  begin  to  practise  as  a 
surgeon  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  T  did  this 
partly  because  of  a  few  hints  that  my  father  gave  of 
his  own  cares,  and  the  wish  he  had  to  see  me  settled 
and  making  my  way  in  the  world.    He  expressed 


what  I  thought  at  the  time  an  undue  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  my  two  sisters,  saying  then  I  was  their  sole 
stay,  that  Miles  was  only  a  boy,  and  even  then  a  great 
cause  of  sorrow,  from  his  thoughtlessness  and  his 
wild  ways. 

I  had  none  of  the  joy  that  young  men  often  feel  at 
leaving  the  household,  for  home  was  to  me  not  a  place 
of  restraint,  but  a  sweet  and  pleasant  refuge — ^not  a 
dull  prison,  but  a, cheerful  abode  where  all  tried  to 
make  a  little  atmosphere  of  quiet  gaiety.  People  who 
murmur  so  constantly  at  the  faults  of  wild  brothers 
and  unruly  sons,  never  think  how  much  the  after  life 
of  both  depends  on  their  life  at  home  during  the 
interval  from  childhood  to  manhood.  If  it  is  a  wife's 
duty  to  make  for  her  husband  a  cheerful  and  happy 
fireside,  surely  it  is  no  less  that  of  mother  and  sisters 
to  do  the  same  for  the  young  men  who  depend  on 
them  for  so  muchnvhile  they  remain  at  home.  True, 
the  wife  receives  the  fruit  of  her  care  and  self-devotion 
in  her  husband's  love  and  the  world's  estimation, 
while  the  mother  and  sister  are  rarely  requited  and 
often  forgotten;  but  the  duty  remains  the  same, 
and  the  good  influence  is  never  wholly  lost. 

All  this  and  more  had  Kate  done  for  me,  and  my 
greatest  trouble  in  leaving  home,  was  in  parting  from 
her.  Her  good  sense,  her  gentle  temper,  her  strong 
but  not  too  excitable  feelings,  made  her  every  way 
suited  to  be  my  companion  and  confidant.  And  so 
she  was  from  childhood ;  until  the  younger  ones  used 
to  laugh  and  call  us  the  grave  old  people^ld  bachelor 
and  old  maid  in  prospective.  How  far  they  were 
destined  to  prove  true  prophets,  my  story  will  teD  in 
good  time.  However,  at  present  the  prediction 
seemed  likely  to  be  correct,  for  Kate  had  arrived  at 
the  mature  age  of  twenty -two,  without  showing  any  dis- 
position to  follow  the  example  of  our  beautiful  Marga- 
ret. I  think  I  have  never  described  Kate ;  I  will  do  so 
now.  She  was  not  beautiful ;  her  perfectly  oolomiess 
complexion  looked  faded  beside  Margaret's  lilies  and 
roses :  yet  her  delicate  features  were  full  of  expression; 
she  had  sweet  soft  eyes,  and  beautiful  silken  hair,  of 
that  purple  black  which  poet^  call  hyacinthine.  She 
possessed  the  grace  which  a  refined  mind  naturally  gives 
to  a  face  and  form  otherwise  not  lovely ;  at  first  sight 
she  seemed  an  ordinary  girl,  neither  plain  nor  pretty ; 
but  one  by  one  her  qualities,  personal  and  mental, 
unfolded  themselves,  and  before  you  had  lived  a  week 
in  the  same  house  with  my  sister  Kate,  you  would 
have  thought  her  a  perfect  Venus. 

The  day  before  I  left  home,  Kate  and  I  had  a  long 
walk  and  talk  together;  much  good  advice  did  the 
gentle  girl  bestow,  to  which  her  elder  brother  was 
not  too  proud  to  listen,  so  humbly  and  nnoffendingly 
was  it  given.  Some  men  think  a  woman  has  no 
capability  of  judging  or  of  advising ;  but  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  some  of  Kate's  grave  speeches 
during  that  long  walk  have  lingered  on  my  memory, 
and  done  mc  good  tlux)ugh  life. 

"  Bernard,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  my  vague  hopes 
that  good  fortune  might  attend  me,  "you  do  not  know 
how  much  a  man's  fortune  in  life  depends  upon  him- 
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sdf.  Fate,  or  rather  Providence,  sends  the  showers 
and  sunshine,  bat  all  is  in  vain  if  man  does  not  sow 
the  com.  If  your  steadiness  and  perseverance  had 
not  attracted  the  notice  of  good  Dr.  Cleveknd,  he 
vonld  probably  never  have  offered  you  this  partnership 
which  b  likely  to  turn  out  so  well,  and  which  you  call 
so  fortunate." 

"  I  am  afraid,  Kate,  you  will  make  me  vam,  when 
I  ought  to  be  pious  and  thankful." 

"Not  at  alt"  answered  my  sister;  "I  will  stop 
your  mouth  with  an  old  adage,  dear  Bernard — '  Pro- 
vidence helps  those  who  help  themselves.'  Aud  don't 
be  discouraged,"  she  added  with  a  smile,  "  if  you  have 
to  work  from  morning  till  night,  or  your  patients  get 
peevish,  and  the  old  doctor  cross;  go  on  your  way 
steadily,  not  expecting  too  much,  aud  you  will  be  a 
great  man  yet." 

•'Hank  you,  Kate ;  I  did  not  know  you  thought  me 
ao  dever." 

Kate's  frankness  was  put  to  the  proof ;  she  said 
candidly,  though  affectionately,  "I  do  not  consider 
yon  a  man  of  genius,  Bernard,  but  your  talents  are 
above  mediocrity ;  and  you  will,  I  trust,  deserve  thus 
&r  the  title  of  a  great  man,  in  having  made  the  most 
of  your  natural  powers,  and  in  becoming  a  useful  and 
good  member  of  society  in  your  station,  whether  it  be 
h^  or  low.  And  depend  upon  it,  no  one  is  or  will 
be  more  proud  of  you  than  your  sister  Kate."  Her 
voice  trembled  as  she  concluded.  I  pressed  her  arm  as 
we  walked  along,  dechiring  that  she  was  the  best  and 
truest  sister  in  the  world— that  I  would  never  give 
her  reason  to  think  worse  of  me  than  now ;  and  so 
we  went  in  to  prepare  for  my  departure. 

When  my  father  bade  me  adieu  in  his  study,  he 
told  rae  how  strong  vras  his  confidence  that  I  should 
do  weQ  in  the  world,  that  as  yet  he  could  only  add  to 
my  store  a  small  gift  of  money  which  he  made  me 
take.  Things  had  not  gone  well  in  his  business  lately, 
he  said,  though  he  hoped  they  would  amend. 

" But  I  am  getting  old,  Bernard,"  he  added,  "and 
yon  may  ere  long  become  the  head  of  the  family.  Two 
of  them  are  gone— perhaps  it  is  well  for  i^oor  Herbert, 
as  for  Margaret — but  there  are  your  mother,  your 
mUm,  and  Miles ;  I  chai^  you,  act  ever  towards  them 
as  I  have  acted  towards  you,  and  towards  all  my  chil- 
dren. Be  a  good  elder  brother  and  guide  to  them,  and  if 
I  sbonld  die  before  your  mother,  never  forsake  her  in 
her  old  age.  But  I  do  not  doubt  you,"  he  continued, 
"yoQ  hare  always  been  a  comfort  to  me,  and,  my 
dnr  Bernard,  my  best  wish  for  you  is  that  your 
ddest  scm  may  grow  up  like  mine/" 

Six  months  after  my  departure,  I  was  called  home 
fiddenly — ^My  father  was  dead,  and  the  family  were 
nosed! 


Chaptku  V. — The  Brbahng-up  of  teos  Famtlt. 
Mast  and  cutting  were  the  observations  of  our 
BeigU)OQrs,  when  it  was  known  that  Mr.Orgreve, 
wkm  every  one  thought  so  well  off  in  his  circum- 
atances  had' died  on  the  Tcrge  of  insolvency.    But  the 


world  is  not  half  so  wicked  aud  cruel  as  many  novel- 
ists— ay,  and  moralists  too, — would  have  us  believe, 
making  universal  the  distorted  image  which  exists  in 
their  own  hearts,  and  walking  through  life  with  a  pair 
of  allegorical  green  spectacles  on  their  mental  eyes. 
There  is  much  goodness  and  noble  kindness  in  the 
world  yet ;  and  so  I  thought  when  many  old  friends — 
ay,  and  new  ones  too — did  not  turn  away  from  me, 
but  gave  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  my  ruined  father's 
son.  Now  I  saw  what  a  blessing  is  an  unspotted 
name.  My  father  had  gone  through  life  blameless ; 
and  though  by  a  sudden  revulsion  in  trade  he  had  ex- 
perienced these  fatal  losses,  yet  even  then  he  was  not 
distrusted.  Not  one  of  his  creditors  obtruded  them- 
selves to  harass  his  dying  moments,  or  to  add  fresh 
agony  to  the  sorrows  of  the  widow  and  orphans. 

When  I  shed  the  tears  which  even  manhood  could 
not  despise,  over  my  father's  grave,  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  I  blessed  him  for  having  left  me  that  best 
of  inheritance,  a  good  name — and  next  to  that, 
that  he  had  given  me  the  education,  mental  and 
moral,  which  is  worth  all  the  world's  wealth.  I  had 
never  hopec^  for  much  of  his  fortune,  m  which  there 
were  so  many  to  share,— girls  too,  whom  it  is  every 
father's  duty  to  consider  first ;  but  still  it  was  a  loss 
to  me  to  miss  any  little  help  that  my  father  might 
have  given  me.  And  then  I  had  my  widowed  mother, 
whose  strength  of  mind  was  utterly  prostrated,  Dora» 
and  Miles,  all  looking  to  me  for  support,  counsel,  and 
comfort.  Kate  alone,  my  brave  Kate,  could  think 
aud  act  for  herself. 

My  sister  and  I  mutually  began  to  arrange  our 
father's  affairs.  Li  his  last  illness  he  had  taken  his 
eldest  daughter  into  his  confidence,  and  therefore 
Kate  was  a  great  assistance  to  me.  We  found  that, 
upon  the  discharge  of  some  long-standing  debts 
owing  to  him,  enough  might  be  collected  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune  to  dear  our  father's  memory  from 
disgrace,  and  even  to  leave  some  trifle  over.  But  we 
must  have  time ; — and  so  I  went  to  every  one  of  my 
father's  creditors  to  ask  this.  It  was  an  undertaking 
that  sorely  galled  my  pride,  but  Kate  encouraged  me 
in  her  own  gentle  way. 

"  Sudden  misfortune  is  no  shame,"  she  said ;  *'  no 
one  will  think  lower  of  you  for  what  has  happened, 
at  least  no  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  having.  You 
were  always  rather  too  proud,  Bernard,"  she  added 
with  a  faint  smile,  "and  you  think  there  are  no  good 
people  to  be  found,  when  there  are  many." 

Kate  was  right ;  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  I 
was  every  where  treated  with  respect  instead  of 
coolness  or  insolence. 

"Mr.  Bernard  Orgreve,"  said  one  old  man  to  me, 
"  pay  me  when  you  can  or  when  you  like ;  if  never, 
my  grand-children  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  few 
pounds.  I  knew  your  father  all  his  life ;  he  was  an 
honourable  man,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  his  if  trouble 
came  to  him  in  his  old  age.  I  don't  mind  waiting  for 
what  he  owed  me,  and' I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself 
if  I  doubted  for  a  moment  your  father's  son." 

Another,  whom  I  had  myself  known,  and  whose 
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familj  I  liad  attended,  listened  silently  to  my'  state- 
ment, and  then  said  with  a  brusque  manner  which  I 
should  have  thought  unfeeling,  had  I  not  seen  a  strange 
moistness  in  his  eyes, 

"My  good  sir,  I  wonder  what  you  think  I  am  made 
ol!  Did  you  not  save  tlie  life  of  my  pretty  little 
Nelly  in  that  dreadful  fever,  and  do  you  tliink  I 
could  look  at  her  sweet  healthy  smiling  face,  and  re- 
member that  your  father's  children  were  the  poorer 
for  my  taking  your  money,  even  though  he  did  legally 
owe  it  to  me  f  Mr.  Bernard,  I  won't  have  a  penny  of 
it ;  and  to  show  you  that  I  mean  what  I  say,  look 
acre!" 

He  took  my  father's  bond,  and  pushed  it  between 
the  bars  of  the  grate,  making  several  fierce  attacks  at 
it  with  the  poker  until  it  was  quite  consumed.  Then 
putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets  with  a  complacent 
smile  the  worthy  man  added, 

"  Now  this  matter  is  ended,  so  come  and  see  how 
■well  my  Nelly  looks,  and  let  my  wife  give  you  a  cup 
of  tea." 

I  went  home  with  a  full  heart.  "  You  spoke  truly, 
dear  Kate,"  said  I,  when  I  had  told  her  tlie  result  of 
my  mission,  which  brought  many  bright  tears  to  her 
soft  gray  eyes,  making  them  softer  than  ever ;  "The 
world  is  indeed  full  of  goodness." 

"If  we  do  but  strive  to  deserve  it,  Bernard.  How 
much  do  we  not  owe  to  our  excellent  father,  whose 
Tirtues  have  brought  a  blessing  on  his  children  even 
when  he  is  no  more  !*'  And  Kate  repeated  in  her  low 
tones  a  rhyme  from  one  of  the  grave,  wise  old  English 
poets  that  she  loved  so  much : — 

*;       "  Only  the  aetions  of  Uie  just 

Smell  tweet,  and  blosaom  in  the  dusi" 

And  now  we  had  to  tliink  of  the  future.  Our  dear 
old  home  could  be  ours  no  longer ;  the  factory,  house, 
and  furniture  must  be  sold,  and  Kate  vdsely  thought 
that  the  sooner  all  was  over,  the  better.  My  poor 
mother  clung  helplessly  and  hopelessly  to  her  two 
elder  children,  suffering  us  to  arrange  all  as  we 
thought  best.  Her  whole  life  and  energies  had  been 
so  vmipped  up  in  my  father,  she  had  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  him  for  support  in  every  thing,  tbat 
her  mind,  never  of  the  highest  order,  sunk  powerless 
under  the  blow.  She  moved  mechanically  about  the 
house,  arranging  my  father's  papers  and  clothes,  as  if 
he  were  alive,  and  examining  her  widow's  weeds  with 
a  touching  earnestness.  She  kept  Dora,  who  was  my 
father's  pet  and  very  like  him,  constantly  by  her 
side,  sometimes  looking  wistfully  in  the  child's  face 
until  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief;  but  more  con- 
I  stantly  her  senses  were  wrapped  in  a  dull  torpor  that 
was  more  sad  than  weeping.  When  Kate  explained  to 
her  that  she  was  to  go  and  live  with  Bernard,  she  at 
first  resolutely  refused ;  but  at  last  we  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  to  consent.  My  kind  partner  found  me 
a  small  house,  and  there  we  agreed  should  be  the 
home  of  my  mother  and  Dora.  Miles  would  finish 
his  school-term  in  a  few  months,  and  then  wc  must 
think  of  something  for  him. 


"  But  you,  Kate,"  I  asked,  when  v^  had  decided 
all  these  things;   "you  have  said  nothing  of  your- 
self; what  are  you  thinking  to  do  P— 1  can  never  part   , 
with  you."  I 

"  It  will  be  painful,  Bernard,  but  there  is  no  other   ! 
chance.    It  is  hard  enough  upon  you  to  have  the 
whole  care  of  my  mother  and  Dora,  who  are  so 
helpless ;  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  do  anything,  it 
is  fitting  that  I  should  try." 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  my  poor  Kate  P" 

"  I  will  go  out  as  a  governess." 

At  first  I  vehemently  opposed  thirf  plan,  not  thnmgh 
pride,  for,  alas !  my  pride  had  been  sorely  bowed,  but 
laecause  I  could  not  bear  to  have  my  favourite  sister 
subjected  to  the  caprices  of  others,  without  a  home 
or  a  brother  to  shield  her.  But  Kate  succeeded  at 
last  in  persuading  me  that  she  was  right. 

"  If  I  do  meet  with  a  little  unkmdness,"  she  said, 
"you  know  I  have  a  quiet  spirit  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  I  am  not  beautiful,  and  have  some  little  dignity,  I 
hope,  so  that  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  And  then,  not 
being  quite  so  proud  as  my  elder  brother,  I  shall  not 
suffer  so  much  if  I  should  meet  with  a  few  slights. 
But  I  do  truly  believe  that  the  treatment  the  world 
gives  us  depends  much  upon  ourselves." 

"  And  shall  we  never  have  a  home  together  again, 
Kate?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  get  rich,  or  Dora  marries,  I  will  come 
and  keep  house  for  you,  Bernard ;  that  is,  if  you  have 
not  by  that  time  a  better  and  dearer  housekeeper 
than  your  sister  Kate." 

I  smiled,  and  the  conversation  ceased.  Kate, 
having  gained  this  point,  set  bravely  to  accomplish 
her  end,  and  soon  found  a  proffered  home  in  a  familj 
to  which  even  I  could  not  bring  an  objection.  Wc 
persuaded  my  mother  to  take  Dora,  and  see  that  all 
was  going  on  well  in  her  future  home.  Imagining, 
or  at  least  hoping  that  her  absence  was  but  temporary, 
she  departed,  thus  avoiding  the  pang  of  a  last  farewell 
to  the  dear  scene  of  her  long  and  happy  wedded  life. 
When  my  mother  was  gone,  Kate  and  I  were  left 
alone  to  prepare  for  our  depiulure.  T^iree  busy  days 
allowed  us  no  time  to  think,  for  we  had  to  arrange  all 
preparatory  to  the  sale.  But  for  this,  it  would  have 
been  a  mournful  thing  to  witness  the  havoc  in  our 
pretty  home  ;^ur  dismantled  nursery,  our  pleasant 
drawing-room,  full  of  so  many  silent  remembrances, 
my  father's  books,  Margaret's  piano,  and  Herbert's 
easy-chair.  All  were  tokens  that  death  and  diange 
had  been  busy  amongst  us,  and  that  we  should  be  no 
more  as  we  once  had  been,  until  we  met — 

"  No  wanderer  lost, 
A  family  in  heaven !" 

Kate  and  I  sat  mournfully  at  our  last  meal,  the 
night  before  the  sale.  We  were  both  weary,  and  as 
hour's  rest  was  very  welcome.  We  sat  in  my  father's 
study,  the  only  room  in  the  house  that  preserved  a 
semblance  of  comfort.  Yet  it  was  carpctless,  and 
the  furniture  was  heaped  carelessly  together,  except 
the  two  chairs  which  we  occupied.    Kate's  han^ 
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fremlilrd  as  she  poured  out  the  tea ;  she  had  been 
rcnr  calm  all  day,  like  a  brave-hearted  girl  as  she  was, 
but  she  looked  ill  and  worn,  and  there  was  a  quivering 
on  her  lips  at  times,  which  showed  how  much  she 
struggled  for  composure. 

"I  think  we  have  done  all  that  is  to  be  done, 
Bernard,"  she  said;  "you  have  worked  very  hard, 
and  I  begin  to  feel  tired  myselF.  I  am  rather  glad 
that  we  accepted  Mrs.  "Woodward's  offer  for  the 
night ;  the  house  looks  so  desolate."  Kate's  eyes 
glanced  round  the  room  until  they  became  dim  with 
tears,  and  I  will  confess  that  my  own  were  far  from 
seeing  clearly. 

"  Now  let  us  go,"  said  she,  as  the  fire  sank  to  its 
last  embers,  and  the  chilly  night  began  to  be  felt. 
Aad  yet  we  lingered,  walked  through  every  room,  and 
were  long  in  unfastening  the  hall-door,  which  closed 
apon  us,  at  last,  with  a  sound  which  rang  mournfully 
through  the  half-empty  dwelling. 

TTe  stood  a  few  moments  in  the  garden.  The  old 
boose  rose  clearly  defined  in  the  frosty  moonlight,  and 
the  fir-trees  cast  their  dark  shadows,  as  in  our 
childish  days,  when  we  used  to  steal  out  to  play  at 
hide-and-seek  on  clear  nights  like  this.  Where  were 
we  all  now  ?  Two  sleeping  in  the  churchyard  hard 
by,  one  far  over  the  waters,  the  rest  scattered  j  only 
Kate  and  I  remained  to  bid  adieu  to  our  dear  old 
home.  With  our  hands  fast  clasped  together,  my  sister 
and  I  stood  long  and  mournfully,  and  then,  as  in  that 
other  time  of  deep  sorrow,  Kate's  arm  encircled  my 
neck,  and  she  wept  in  the  bitterness  of  grief.  At 
last  wc  turned  a^aj,  and  quitted  for  ever  tlie  liome 
of  our  childhood. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  PLANT.* 

Shaken  by  autumn  gusts,  the  seed  drops  into  the 
»oQ;  the  yellow  leaves  fall  upon  it,  cover  it,  and 
noolder  into  dust ;  the  winter  rain  washes  it  deeper 
into  the  earth's  bosom,  the  mid-winter  frost  chains  it 
in  an  ice-bound  ccD,  which  spring  breaks  up,  and 
under  the  vitalizbg  influence  of  an  opening  floral 
year,  the  plant  comes  to  life,  bursts  its  grave-bonds, 
and  enters  into  the  vegetable  world  a  new  and  perfect 
organism.  Buried  in  one  form,  it  has  arisen^  in 
tsother;  yet  this,  the  true  and  exact  repetition  of 
the  parent  of  the  seed,  end  itself  to  become  the 
parent,  in  coarse  of  time,  of  a  multitude  of  seeds,  all 
intended  to  run  the  same  career  and  effectuate  the 
amc  results.  Faith  commits  the  seed  to  the  earth 
with  a  full  and  certain  expectation  of  the  revivification 
of  the  now  slumbering  mass  of  cells,  and  we  depart 
and  leave  it ;  it  grows  up  we  know  not  how.  But 
not  ah<^etber  so :  true,  we  do  not  know,  and  in  all 
probability  never  shall  know,  the  number  and  nature 
(rf  the  principles  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  laws 
ol  Titaljiy,   nor  how  a  little  warmth  and  a  little 
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moisture  calls  them  into  activity;  but  wc  can  watch 
the  building  up  of  the  wonderful  plant-structure  from 
the  primordial  cell  up  to  the  perfection  of  vegetable 
beauty ;  and  to  present  in  a  popular  style,  and  with 
such  ornaments  as  a  poetic-minded  man  of  science 
knows  best  h9w  to  employ,  a  linked  exposition  of  the 
chain  of  events  concerned  in  this,  the  life  of  a  plant, 
from  its  cradle  to  its  maturity,  is  the  object  of  the 
work  now  before  us. 

Is  it  then  possible  among  the  infinite  variations  of 
vegetable  form  and  structure  to  find  order  in  disorder, 
a  single  type  in  those  thousand-fold  varieties  of  habit' 
which  the  narrowest  view  of  the  plant-world  brings 
up  to  the  memory  ?  Is  it  so  that  the  tall  palm,  the 
delicate  moss,  the  rosy  Victoria  regina,  the  yellow- 
flowered  duck-weed,  notwithstanding  all  the  play  of 
fashioning  we  behold  in  them,  have  a  common  basis  of 
structure,  a  point  where  all  meet,  whence  all  depart  P 
Such  has  been  now  shown  to  be  strictly  true,  and  to 
Dr.  Schleiden  belongs  the  honour  of  this,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  astonishing  of  microscopical 
discoveries.  Let  us  then  listen  attentively  as  the 
author  discourses  to  us  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable 
bii-th,  and  follow  him  as  he  unfolds  the  wealth  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Creator's  works,  the 
kingdom  of  pknts.  In  order,  however,  to  give  a 
degree  of  order  to  the  conceptions  of  the  reader  on 
these  interesting  subjects,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
the  critical  morphologist,  and  so  rearrange  the  matter 
of  this  volume  as  to  present  within  the  limits  of  an 
article  a  tolerably  definite  sketch  of  its  most  important 
and  interesting  sections. 

The  basis  of  the  structure  of  all  the  so  very  dis- 
similar vegetables,  is  a  little  closed  vesicle,  composed 
of  a  membrane  usually  transparent  and  colourless  as 
water;  this  botanists  call  the  "cell,"  or  "vegetable 
cell."  All  living  vegetating  "cells"  have  this  in 
common :  their  wall  consists  of  a  double  layer — a  firm 
colourless  one,  (the  proper  cell-membrane,)  and  a  semi- 
fluid, viscid  and  rather  yellowish  substance,  which 
investe  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  cell- 
membrane,  and  thus  constitutes  one  of  the  coats  of 
the  cell.  The  latter  coating  is  called  the  "  primordial 
utricle,"  and,  strange  to  say,  it  may  be  occasionally 
seen  flowing  with  a  continuous  motion,  and  often  in  a 
determinate  direction  over  the  in-surface  of  the  tiny 
cell.  This  fluid  or  semi-fluid  investment  is  found  to 
contain  nitrogen,  while  the  membranous  exterior  or 
cell- wall  is  composed  of  cellulose,  consisting  chemically 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only.  If  the  reader 
would  see  a  separate  cell,  it  is  easily  effected  by 
strippmg  off  the  membrane  of  the  snow-berry,  and  he 
will  find  in  its  interior  a  number  of  slippery,  small, 
shining  granules,  which  are  vegetable  cells.  Miimte 
though  these  cells  are,  and  insignificant  as  in  the 
muster-roll  of  vegetable  life  they  appear,  each  may  be 
regarded  as  a  little  independent  organism  living  for 
itself  alone.  It  imbibes  fluid  nutriment  from  the 
surrounding  parts,  out  of  which,  by  chemical  processes 
which  are  constantly  in  actiou  in  the  interior  of  the 
cell,  it  forms  new  substances,  which  are  partly  applied 
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to  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  its  walls,  partly  laid  up 
in  store  for  future  requirements,  partly  again  expelled 
as  useless  and  to  make  room  for  the  entrance  of  new 
matters.  Thus  this  diminutive  cell  presents  us  with 
the  whole  idea  of  the  life  of  a  plant.  Wliat  wonderful 
chcmico-vital  laboratories  then  arc  these,  of  which 
thousands  may  lie  at  once  on  the  microscopic  field  of 
vision. 

The  origin  of  the  cell  is  not  clearly  made  out ;  this 
much  is  certain,  that  a  peculiar  little  body  appertain- 
ing to  the  viscid  in-coat  of  the  cell,  and  called  the 
cell-nucleus,  plays  a  very  important  part  in  it.  The 
cell  does  not  continue  stationary;  it  grows.  It 
always  remains  dosed,  shut  up  as  it  were,  but  it  in- 
creases in  size,  pressing  itsdf  against  surrounding 
cells,  and  thus  assuming  a  number  of  different  forms 
in  consequence  of  the  mutual  lateral  and  perpen- 
dicular pressure.  The  walls  of  the  cell  also  in- 
crease in  thickness,  new  matter  being  deposited  by 
the  viscid  in-coat  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell- 
waU,  sometimes  in  streaks,  dots,  or  spiral  lines,  and 
this  may  go  on  untU  the  whole  cavity  of  the  cell 
is  filled  up,  or  it  may  cease  at  a  particular  point. 
Upon  these  two  peculiarities  of  the  laws  of  cell-life, 
and  upon  the  varying  external  circumstances  in  which 
they  came  into  operation,  rests  the  origin  of  all  the 
various  tissues  which  make  up  the  whole  plant.  Thus 
the  cell  becomes  the  simple  element,  from  which  may 
proceed  an  almost  countless  number  of  differences  in 
the  tissue  of  plants.  These  ceUs  in  the  course  of 
their  development  become  crowded  closely  together, 
and  thus  form  the  whole  mass  of  the  plant — the 
cellular  tissue— which,  however,  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  classes  of  tissue  according  to  the 
different  forms  of  the  cells,  and  more  especially 
according  to  their  importance  to  the  life  of  the  plant. 
To  use  popular  terms,  these  are  the  bark,  the  wood, 
and  the  pith  of  plants,  or  in  botanical  language, 
respectively  the  epidermoid,  vascular,  and  cellular 
tissues.  Their  different  characters  may  be  readily 
detected  by  the  microscope,  and  as  the  woody  or 
"bass"  fibres  enter  into  the  composition  of*lincn 
fabrics,  and  exhibit  a  marked  difference  of  structure 
from  the  flattened  filaments  of  cotton,  the  microscope 
actually  supplies  us  with  the  only  certain  means  of 
distinguishu^  an  adulteration  of  cotton  in  a  pro- 
fessedly linen  garment. 

In  the  varying  nature  of  the  cell-contents  mankind 
has  the  deepest  interest.  If  only  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  they  stand 
prominently  forward  among  their  fellow  tenants  of 
the  kingdom  of  nature.  Here  lies  locked  up  the 
odorous  perfume  which,  insensibly  escaping,  fills  the 
damp  evening  air  with  its  balmy  fragrance ;  here  too 
every  shade  of  red,  blue  and  yellow,  or  the  pellucid 
droplet  which  gleams  through  the  waxen  structures 
and  produces  a  snowy  whiteness.  All  the  tinctorial 
glories,  all  the  delicacies  of  scent,  all  the  loveliness  of 
aspect  are  here.  More  than  tliis,  here  lies  the  potent 
drug, — here  the  pain-annuUing  alkaloid, — hero  the 
fearful  poison ;  yet  more — ^here  lies  the  food  of  man  i 


and  beast.  In  a  word,  the  riches  and  the  beauty  of 
the  vegetable  world  are  alike  dependent  upon  the 
contents  of  these  minute  vesicles.  Two  of  the  most 
important  constituents  in  the  vegetable  cell,  however, 
are  the  semi-fluid,  half-granular  mucus,  composed  of 
a  nitrogenous  substance ;  and  starch.  In  a  grain  of 
com  the  nitrogenous  matter,  or  gluten,  which  con- 
stitutes the  peculiar  nutrient  matter  of  the  grain,  lies 
principally  in  the  cells  nearest  the  outside ;  the  inner 
cells  are  principally  filled  with  starcL  Now  Uie 
grindstone  separating  the  husk  from  the  gram  also 
separates  the  very  cells  whidi  contain  the  pre-eminently 
nutritive  part  of  the  wheat,  for  these  lie  outside ;  hence 
the  microscope  at  once  explains  to  us  why  bread  is 
just  so  much  the  less  valuable  for  food,  the  more 
carefully  the  bran  has  been  separated  from  the  meal 
Will  this  evidence  suffice  to  convince  man  of  the  loss 
and  injury  which  caprice  entails  upon  him  ? 

We  have  yet  one  more  important  peculiarity  of 
the  vegetable  cell  to  discuss  before  we  can  go  further. 
If  the  nutrient  matter  within  the  cell  increases  in 
quantity  beyond  a  certain  measure,  new  cells  are 
formed  from  it  within  the  first,  called  secondary  or 
daughter-cells ;  they  propagate,  and  in  the  usual  coarse 
the  mother-cell  then  gradually  dissolves  and  disappears, 
while  the  two,  four,  eight  or  more  young  cells  pro- 
duced by  it,  occupy  its  place.  The  whole  of  that 
process  which  Ve  call  growth  in  plants,  consists  in  its 
essential  elements  of  a  continuous  propagation  of  cells 
of  this  kind,  whence  the  number  of  cells  becomes 
multiplied  beyond  calculation,  nay  almost  beyond 
credibility.  From  an  approximative  calculation,  for 
example,  in  a  rapidly  growing  fungus,  the  BowU 
gigantea,  20,000  new  cells  are  formed  in  every  minute! 
Now,  the  newly-formed  cells  have  also  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  grow,  and  arrange  themselves  conformably 
to  the  cell  in  which  they  originate.  Thus  is  the 
power  given  to  all  plants  to  develope  new  plants  out 
of  any  of  their  cells,  when  these  come  to  be  phwedin 
favourable  circumstances. 

Leaving  now  these  first  principles,  so  necessary  to 
be  understood  in  limine,  and  so  intrinsically  interesting 
in  themselves,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  proper  plant- 
history  ;  and  in  so  doing  we  must  commence  at  the 
natural  commencement,  the  formative  processes  con- 
cerned in  producing  the  seed.  All  that  splendid  fabric 
which  rose  under  Linnaeus,  and  Linusean  hands,  under 
the  title  of  the  sexual  system,  has  been  dashed  to  the 
ground  by  the  unspiritualizing  science  of  modem 
botany,  and  it  was  the  lot  of  the  author  of  this 
volume  to  contribute  the  most  powerfid  and  fatal 
assistance  to  its  destruction.  The  fables  of  philosopher- 
poets,  and  the  marveb  of  poet-botanists,  as  to  what 
they  fancifully  termed  the  Loves  of  the  Plants,  have 
vanished  away,  and  it  now  appears  as  a  distinct  fact, 
that  we  are  to  look  to  no  hidden  mysteries  for  the 
origin  of  a  seed,  but  rather  to  direct  cur  thoughts  to 
the  laws  affecting  the  devdopment  of  the  vegetable  cclL 
Taking  this  therefore  as  our  stand-point,  the  following 
phenomena  are  exhibited  before  us  in  a  survey  of  the 
reproduction  of  plants,  and  of  seed.    Eveiy  plant 
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prodnoca  within  itself  a  definite  number  of  single, 
tee,  unconnected  cells,  which  at  a  certain  epoch  spon- 
tmeonsl J  separate  from  the  plant.  In  plants  possessing 
ine  leaves,  these  cells  are  produced  only  in  the 
interior  of  the  leaves,  which  at  the  same  time  often 
assume  a  reiy  different  form,  as  in  the  stamens. 
These  cells  are  in  every  instance  -excepting  in  the  very 
lowest  plants,  flowering  wholly  under  water — invested 
with  a  peculiar  yellow  and  very  indestructible  sub- 
stance ;  and  when  thus  clothed  are  known  to  all  the 
wcold  as  pollen.  From  every  one  of  these  propa- 
gative  cells,  under  the  proper  conditions,  a  new  plant 
will  be  developed,  and  this  takes  piace  under  one  of 
the  two  following  conditions ;  either,  as  in  Cryptogamic 
plants,  such  as  the  algie,  fungi,  lichens,  &c.  the  ceUs 
are  at  onoe  scattered  on  the  earth  or  in  the  water, 
wherp  the  new  plants  are  to  grow,  and  in  this  case  the 
eoDs  are  called  spores,  or  germinal  grains, — or,  in  the 
evident-flowered  or  Phanerogamic  plants,  they  enter 
into  a  peculiar  apparatus  in  which  they  develop  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  there  pause  for  a  time.  Here  the 
oeOs  are  called  pollen;  they  are  produced  by  stamens 
or  metamorphosed  leaves ;  extending  themselves  into 
Img  filaments,  they  penetrate  the  sligma,  eater  the 
oanty  of  the  germen,  where  meeting  a  number  of 
tittle  knobs  called  ovules,  or  properly  seed-buds,  they 
poietrate  into  them,  there  expand,  become  filled  with 
daogfater-cells,  and  these  develop  forthwith  into  a 
perfect,  though  as  yet  simple  and  minute  plantule,  the 
so-caDed  embryo  or  germ.  While  the  pollen-cell  is 
thus  developed  into  an  embryo,  the  seed-bud  is 
limnHaneottsly  perfected  into  a  seed,  and  the  germen 
becomes  the  fruit.  The  seed  is  thus  formed ;  and 
with  its  latent  powers  of  vitality  only  waits  for  the 
hand  of  time,  accident,  or  of  man  to  embosom  it  in 
the  soO,  to  wake  into  life,  and  finally  to  evolve  the 
perfect  plant.  The  slumber  may  be  for  a  few  months, 
or  it  may  even  be  for  three  thousand  years,  yet  let  the 
favouring  circumstances  come,  and  vegetable  life  takes 
origin  from  that  hour. 

In  spring  we  commit  the  barleycorn  to  its  nurse, 
tbe  earth ;  the  germ  b^ins  to  move,  starts  from  its 
envdopea,  which  fall  to  decay.  A  tiny  leaf  springs 
iq>,  and  a  tiny  radicle  shoots  down.  Cell  is  heaped 
upon  cell  in  both  directions  and  kterally.  The  young 
pfamt  grows  and  stands  above  the  soil,  and  we 
distii^;uiflh  in  it  two  essential  portions,  tlie  axis  and 
the  kaves.  To  these  all  other  parts  may  be  reduced. 
As  we  proceed  up  the  stem,  the  leaves  undergo  a 
strange  and  generally  a  sudden  metamorphosis ;  they 
ktte  their  chiorophyU,  or  green  colouring  matter, 
beeoflM  fragile  and  delicate  in  texture,  and  assume  a 
ddbreooe  of  form  so  complete,  that  when  we  look  for 
them  in  the  sepab  and  petals  of  the  flower  we  are 
^k  to  question  tne  reality  of  the  change.  Liside  the 
lower  is  the  fruit,  but  the  fruit  is  only  a  combination 
01  kavea  metamorpliosed  and  fused  together.  Lastly, 
we  eome  to  the  stamens :  are  these  little  stnictures 
altered  leaves  ?  They  are  no  exception  to  the  rest ; 
thfe  kaf  becomes  slender  and  thick;  cavities  are 
eicarsted  in  its  interior ;  these  become  filled  with  a 


quantity  of  isolated  dust-hke  cells,  which  by  the 
regular  opening  of  the  cavities  are  expelled  and 
scattered  around.  Thus  are  produced  stamens,  anthers, 
and  pollen.  The  seed  is  perfected,  and  during  ita 
completion  constant  changes  in  the  plant,  from  below 
upwards,  are  in  progrcss.  One  leaf  after  another  dies 
and  withers ;  at  last,  but  the  naked  straw-haulm  stands 
there :  bowed  down  by  the  burden  of  the  golden  gift 
of  Ceres,  it  breaks  up  and  rots  upon  the  e{u*th,  while 
within  the  scattered  grain,  lightly  and  snugly  covered 
by  the  protecting  snow,  a  new  period  of  development  is 
preparing,  which,  beginning  in  the  following  spring, 
continues  in  the  unceasing  repetition  of  these  processes. 
An  endless  becoming  and  unfolding,  and  a  continual 
death  and  destruction,  are  here  side  by  side  and  inter- 
grafted.    Such  is  the  plant. 

Although  we  differ  from  the  views  which  Dr. 
Schleiden  is  disposed  to  take  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  a  whole,  we  think  it  right  to 
state  them.  When  on  old  damp  walls  and  palings, 
or  in  glasses  in  which  we  have  let  soft  water  stand  for 
several  days  in  summer,  we  find  a  delicate  bright  green 
and  often  almost  velvety  coat,  we  meet  with  the  first 
beginning  of  vegetation,  and  then  we  find  that  the 
vegetable  world,  like  the  individual  plant,  is  produced 
and  developed  from  a  simple  cell.  The  most  suitable 
name  for  these  microscopic  cells  is  Protococeus,  or 
primary  vesicle.  "From  this  simple  ceD,  vegetating 
as  an  independent  plant,  the  development  of  the 
vegetable  world  takes  its  departure,  and  ascends  by 
continually  greater  combinations  and  complications  to 
the  most  complex  plants,  which  we  are  compelled 
to  look  upon  as  the  highest  states,  although  the 
uninitiated  may  think  it  strange  when  I  name  as  a 
representative  of  this  highest  expression  of  vegetable 
development,  the  little,  common,  and  therefore  de- 
spised daisy."  Li  this  assimied  progression  of  deve- 
lopment the  cells  are  supposed  to  undergo  various 
alterations  of  form.  They  become  filamentous,  then 
branched,  then  arrange  themselves  into  lines  in 
manifold  ways;  elegant  forms  and  brilliant  colours 
appear.  Then  they  unite  to  compose  flat  masses 
known  to  botanists  by  the  name  of  Ulvas,  frequently 
growing  in  the  sea,  sometimes  green,  sometimes  red, 
and  often  affording  a  meagre  meal  to  the  poor  in- 
habitants o(  the  coast.  Now  they  crowd  together  into 
solid  masses,  forming  clumps  and  balls  of  the  greatest 
possible  variety  of  shapes,  and  hence  commences  an 
unfoldmg  of  richer  and  more  varied  forms.  That  Dr. 
Schleiden  is  disposed  to  refer  the  origin  of  this  fair 
part  of  Grod's  creation  to  the  developments  of  a 
simple  cell,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  another  por- 
tion of  the  work,  the  history  of  the  vegetable  world, 
when  be  writes  that  "  the  germ  of  organic  life  came 
forth  upon  the  earth  once  out  of  the  strife  of  the 
inorganic  elements;"  and  again,  "that  the  whole 
fulness  of  the  vegetable  world  has  been  gradually 
developed  out  of  a  single  cell  and  its  descendants." 
Then  the  ancient  myth  of  the  mundane  ^i^  has  lived 
to  the  present  day,  and  we  must  patiently  listen  to 
a  philosopher  who  can  crush  genera  and  species,  all 
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the  varieties^  of  form,  colour,  and  object,  with  their 
interdependence  and  natural  harmonies  so  exquisitely 
arranged,  into  his  "  primury  vesicle." 

To  turn  to  a  portion  of  the  work  more  worthy  the 
contemplation  of  sober  science.  In  having  to  select 
a  family  of  plants  which  should  furnish  an  illustration 
of  the  usefulness  and  value  of  plants  to  roan.  Dr. 
Schleidcn  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  plants  yielding  milk -sap.  As  is  well  known,  all 
milky  plant-juice  contains  caoutchouc.  England  con- 
sumes this  product  in  immense  quantities :  in  1833 
duty  was  paid  on  eighty -nine  tons,  and  in  one 
manufactory  at  Greenwich  alone,  eight  cwts.  are 
daily  submitted  to  dry  distillation  in  iron  vessels. 
The  residue  of  this  process  b  used  for  steeping  the 
cordage  of  our  navy  in,  to  render  it  more  durable. 
The  families  which  principally  yield  milky  juice  are 
the  Spurges,  the  Apocynateoe,  and  the  Nettle  plants 
Like  animal  milk,  this  juice  consists  of  a  colourless 
fluid  and  small  globules.  The  caoutchouc  occurs  in 
the  form  of  little  globules,  which  are  prevented  from 
coalescing  by  an  albuminous  substance  in  the  same 
way  as  are  the  butter  globules  in  milk.  Exactly  like 
the  cream  in  milk,  the  caoutchouc  globules  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  milk-sap  of  plants,  when  left  to  stand. 
Here  they  form  a  cream  and  coalesce,  and  cannot,  any 
more  than  butter,  be  separated  again  into  their 
distinct  globules.  Running  over  the  varied  properties 
of  the  milky  juices  in  plants,  we  find  them  yielding  the 
swift-intoxicating  Mandioo  drink,  the  blistering  drops 
of  the  maddening  Manchineal,  the  bright  phosphoric 
streams  which  in  dark  summer  nights  run  down  the 
stems  of  trees  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  and  give  the 
semblance  of  an  enchanter's  hall  to  those  noble  shades. 
They  yield  too  the  terrible  Woorari,  and  anointed  on 
the  arrow-tip  bring  death-stricken  to  the  earth  in 
a  few  seconds  the  mightiest  of  the  brute  creation. 
They  run  in  the  sting-tube  of  the  wayside  nettle,  and 
deep  in  the  primeval  forests  of  Java  they  flow  through 
the  cells  of  the  beautiful  but  deadly  Tjettek  of  the 
natives,  from  the  roots  of  which  the  dreadful  Upa* 
radia  or  "  sovereign  poison  "  is  concocted.  A  slight 
wound  from  a  weapon  poisoned  with  this  makes  the 
tiger  tremble,  stand  motionless  a  minute,  then  fall  as 
tbough  seized  with  vertigo,  and  die  in  brief  but 
violent  convulsions.  They  also  yield  the  refreshing 
milk  of  the  cow-tree  of  Ceylon,  and  run  in  such 
abundance  in  the  tissues  of  tiic  Hya  Hya  of  British 
Gui^ia,  tliat  a  moderate  sized  stem  which  Amott  and 
his  companions  felled  on  the  bank  of  a  large  forest- 
brook,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  coloured  the  rivulet 
quite  white  and  milky.  In  addition  to  these  the 
milk-plants  yield  some  of  the  most  powerful  medicinal 
agents,  among  which  Slrychnine,  Brucine  and  Morphine 
stand  conspicuous. 

In  illustrating  the  peculiarities  which  divide  plants 
into  families,  the  Cactus  family  is  selected  as  most 
remarkably  opposed  in  its  general  features  to  the 
aspect  of  other  plants,  and  thus  as  furnishing  a  good 
example  of  a  definite  and  distinct  family  or  tribe. 
Everything  about  these  plants  is  wondetful.    Only 


one  of  the  genera  possess  leaves.  In  form  they 
simulate  the  oddest  objects.  Here  the  arid  rook-soil  is 
horrent  with  prickly  balls,  there  rises  the  serious, 
mournful,  **  old  man "  cactus,  with  its  veneraUo- 
looking  long  grey  hair.  On  the  plains  of  Medoo 
the  great  torch-thistles  rise  twenty  or  thirty  feet  into 
the  air,  in  angled  and  fantastic  columns,  while  round 
about  appear  the  strangest,  ugliest  forms,  in  the  groups 
of  the  Echinocaeli  and  little  Cerei,  between  which 
creeps  snake-like,  or  as  some  poisonous  reptile,  the 
long  dry  stem  of  the  great-flowered  cactus.  In  aU  ou 
wanderings  the  cactus  family  accompanies  us,  seenung 
by  its  wondrous  forms  to  withdraw  itself  entirely 
from  the  principle  of  beauty,  and  yet  at  the  same  tuns 
it  presses  forward  so  strikingly,  so  determinaiely 
marking  the  peculiar  character  of  the  landscape,  that 
we  are  compelled  to  turn  our  attention  to  it. 
Delighting  in  the  driest  habitats,  exposed  to  scorching 
heats,  and  abounding  in  watery  juices,  they  have  bcoi 
well  called  by  St.  Pierre  the  "  springs  of  the  desert." 
In  the  dry  season^  when  all  animal  life  flies  from  tbo 
glowing  Pampas,  when  the  cayman  and  boa  sink  into 
a  death-like  sleep  in  the  dn^-up  mud,  the  wild  ass 
alone,  traversing  the  steppe,  knows  how  to  guard 
against  thirst ;  cautiously  stripping  off  the  dangerous 
spines  of  the  Melocactus  with  his  hoof,  and  then  in 
safety  sucking  the  cooling  vegetable  juioe.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  their  forms, 
and  the  refreshing  coolness  of  their  juice,  thb  family 
has  important  economical  relations.  They  supply  are- 
freshing  fruit,  the  dead  stems  of  the  tall  torch-thistles 
form  a  valuable  fuel  where  other  combustibles  cannot 
be  obtained;  hence  their  name.  They  abo  form  hedges, 
aud  have  been  planted  in  a  triple  row  to  mark  the 
boundary  line  between  the  English  and  French  in  the 
ishmd  of  St.  Christopher;  they  supply  also  useful 
medicines. 

The  geography  of  plants,  that  interesting  sdence 
first  founded  by  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  next 
occupies  attention.  The  facts  collected  on  this  head 
are  very  striking,  and  some  of  them  present  us  with  a 
problem  at  present  insoluble  by  botanical  science. 
The  subject  is  introduced  in  a  lively  manner  by 
transporting  the  reader  to  the  club-room  of  the  Tra- 
vellers' Club  in  London,  aud  listening  to  the  talcs  of 
three  travellers  to  dilTerent  regions  of  the  worW.  That 
plants  are  seriously  affected  by  purely  physical  causes 
in  the  laws  of  their  distribution  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  such  as  climatic  differences,  &c.,  is  a  feature 
of  plaut-geography  which  will  be  readily  apprehended. 
But  the  curious  fact  is,  that  there  exists  upon  the 
globe  a  mode  of  allotment  or  distribution  of  plants, 
which  is  not  produced  by  the  conditions  of  vegetation 
at  present  understood,  nor  can  be  explained  by  them. 
Take  for  example  the  following  phenomena.  From 
the  southern  part  of  Africa  to  the  North  Cape  in 
Mageroe,  the  heaths  extend  throughout  the  old 
world,  merely  leaping  over  the  proper  tropical  regions. 
With  the  same  latitudes,  the  same  climate,  and  similar 
conditions  of  soil,  we  find  not  a  single  species  of  trie 
heath  in  all  America.    Tlicy  are  replaced  by  alhed 
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plants,  the  Erieaeea,  Again,  in  Australia  we  sliall  not 
find  one  Ericaceous  plant,  but  in  their  place  a  most 
peculiar  familj,  the  EpacrU  tribe.  Li  a  little  comer 
of  Asia  grows  the  tea-shrub,  and  it  is  certainly  not  the 
absence  of  corresponding  climatical  influences  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  confines  the  tea  to  China.  In 
a  small  girdle  on  the  Andes  of  the  northern  half  of 
South  America,  grows  the  race  of  Peruvian  bark  trees ; 
is  there  no  spot  on  all  the  earth  in  which  the  like 
ocmditions  of  temperature  and  soil  coincide?  An 
aggregate  of  incoherent  facts  of  a  similar  kind  has 
been  collected  to  a  large  amount,  but  their  arrange- 
ment into  order  and  the  exposition  of  their  guide-laws 
b  for  posterity. 

We  r^;ret  that  we  cannot  follow  the  author  into 
the  two  concluding  portions  of  his  work,  the  history 
and  the  cesthetics  of  the  vegetable  world.  The 
phenomena  of  which  they  treat  well  deserve  atten- 
tive study,  but  not  so  the  brain-spun  speculations 
which  are  woven  out  of  them.  From  the  perusal  of 
the  purely  scientific  portions  of  this  book  we  have 
derived  much  intellectual  enjoyment,  as  much  from  the 
matter  as  from  the  poetic  charm  which  has  clothed  it 
in  a  most  attractive  form.  But  unfortunately,  the  curse 
of  the  German  philosophy — a  love  of  abstractions, 
accompanied  with  an  irresistible  inclination  to  wild 
and  daring  speculation — mars  the  rest;  and  against 
these  it  is  our  duty  to  warn  the  reader.  We  take  also 
the  strongest  exception  to  the  use  of  several  ex- 
pressions with  reference  to  a  large  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture :  "  a  poetic  tradition "  is  surely  not  the  phrase 
whidi  the  Christian  philosopher  ought  to  recognise  as 
applicable  to  any  portion  of  Holy  Writ.  With  these 
exceptions,  (and  they  are  not  small,)  we  recognise  in 
the  work  a  most  interesting  production  on  the  beau- 
tiful science  of  which  it  treats.  The  popularity  of  the 
style,  the  abundance  of  the  Ulustratious,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  the  garb  of  this  work,  will  probably  give  it 
a  wide  circulation;  we  feel  therefore  the  more  im- 
perativelj  the  duty  of  laying  our  finger  on  its  faulty 
and  unsound  portions. 


BENDER  TO  EVERY  MAN  fflS  DUE. 

i  ▲  TALE. 

''Rqbxst  Mbkdham,''  said  a  little  man,  with  a 
aharp  voice  and  an  equally  sharp  expression  of  coun- 
tenaioe,  pausing  at  the  threshoM  of  a  small  grocer's 

diop  in ,  "  I  have  called  again  for  my  money." 

The  shopkeeper  issued  from  a  room  behind  at  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  and  exhibited  a  countenance 
indicative  of  much  honesty  and  good-nature,  but  on 
whose  lineaments  care  was  branded  in  such  unmis- 
t^i»aA1rf>  characters  that  he  might  run  who  read  them. 

'  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Simpson,  I  hoped  to  have  sent  you 
your  money  yesterday,  for  Squire  Osgood  owes  me 
■Kirc  than  that,  and  promised  to  pay  me ;  but  he  has 
pot  me  off  again  till  this  morning.  I  will  come  down 
to  you  the  moment  he  settles,  indeed." 

I       ^  I  cannot  go  on  like  this,  you  know,  Mendham. 


I  have  my  own  way  to  pay ;  and  we  cannot  look  lor 
money  except  where  it  is  due." 

"  I  know  that,  Mr.  Simpson ;  but  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  have  twenty  accounts  in  the  same  state  as  Mr. 
Osgood's.  Those  who  do  not  pay  their  tradesmen  in 
proper  time  little  think  what  misery  they  cause." 

**  That  is  true  enough  j  but  it  does  not  pay  me, 
and  I  cannot  wait.  If  your  money  is  to  come  this 
morning,  why  not  send  for  it  at  onoe,  while  I  stay  ?" 

"  I  will  do  that  very  cheerfully.  Charles  Robin- 
son, step  up  and  tell  Mr.  Osgood  he  will  do  me  a 
great  service  if  he  will  settle  with  you.  You  can  say 
I  have  a  gentleman  waiting  for  his  account." 

Charles  Robinson  was  a  young  clerk  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  would  much  rather  have  continued  his 
occupation  of  whispering  sundiy  matters  into  the  un- 
reluctant  ear  of  Phoebe,  the  grocer's  pretty  daughter. 
However,  as  hi^  worldly  possessions  lay  more  in 
hopes  than  sovereigns,  he  was  tactician  enough  to 
know  that  disobliging  the  owner  of  his  coveted 
treasure  was  not  the  readiest  way  to  obtain  it.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  warm-hearted,  good-natured  lad ; 
and  though  he  saw  at  once  that  in  undertaking  the 
office  the  remaining  minutes  of  his  early  dinner-hour 
would  be  sacrificed  without  hope  of  redemption,  he 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  obeying  the  summons. 

Mr.  Osgood  was  a  gentleman  of  handsome  fortune 
and  good  natural  dispositions,  but  no  way  remarkable 
for  punctuality  in  his  engagements,  or  indeed  for 
his  attachment  to  business  in  any  form ;  though  he 
would  have  been  much  surprised  si  hearing  either  the 
one  or  the  other  imputed  to  him.  On  the  present 
morning  he  was  a  little  put  out  of  his  way.  It  was 
his  custom  to  con  the  parliamentary  debates  over  his 
breakfast;  enrichmg  his  chocolate  with  Brougham's 
cream  of  perfect  love,  and  flavouring  Ids  ham  with 
D'Israeli  mustard,  or  his  fish  with  sauce  a  la  Roe- 
buck. A  protracted  debate  had  delayed  the  arrival 
of  the  papers:  his  breakfast  had  lost  its  wonted 
stimulant,  and  been,  in  consequence,  a  bad  one ;  and 
the  cloth  had  scarcely  been  removed  when  he  received 
a  business  call  from  the  lawyer.  A  moment  after, 
the  "  Times"  arrived.  He  heard  it  come,  but  was 
still  forced  to  listen,  or  pretend  to  listen,  to  a  length- 
ened exposition  of  the  clauses  of  a  lease.  At  last  the 
man  of  business  rose.  Mr.  Osgood's  delighted  eye 
watched  his  coat-tail  disappear  behind  the  closing 
door,  and  he  had  already  turned  to  ring  for  his  long- 
delayed  gratification,  when  his  daughter  entered  from 
an  inner  room  with  the  paper  in  her  hand. 

"  That  is  my  good  girl,"  said  he,  eagerly  seizing  it. 
''  I  long  to  see  if  they  divided  last  night.  Ah,  here 
it  is.  Pshaw !  there  is  that  fool  of  a  Robert  knock- 
ing again.  Come  in.  What  pests  these  servants 
are!" 

"A  young  man  from  Mendham's,  sir,"  said  the 
footman,  "  to  know  if  you  would  please  to  settle  his 
little  account." 

''  Oh,  tell  him  I  am  busy  :  he  must  call  again." 

"  You  told  him  to  call  this  morning,  papa,"  said 
the  young  lady. 
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"  Did  I,  child  P  Well,  perhaps  I  did.  But,  at  all 
events^  he  must  come  again.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  look  through  his  bill." 

"Shall  I  pay  it,  papa?  No  doubt  it  is  correct; 
and  it  has  been  standing  some  time.  Perhaps  they 
want  the  money." 

*'  Pay  a  bill  without  examining  it !  It  is  well  for 
you  that  I  am  a  man  of  business,  or  you  would  not 
have  a  house  over  your  head  long.  And  as  to  his 
wanting  it,  that  is  sheer  nonsense.  Why,  it  is  not 
thirty  pounds,  I  know." 

"That  seems  very  little  to  you,  papa;  but 

*'  There,  there — say  no  more  about  it ;  I  shall  have 
some  one  else  coming  before  I  have  even  looked  at 
the  paper.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  the  man  out  of  his 
money,  but  I  cannot  pay  accounts  before  I  have  had 
time  to  check  them.  I  am  a  man  of  business.  Let 
him  call  about  this  time  to-morrow  f  and  find  me  his 
bill  in  the  mean  time.  Shut  the  door,  Robert ;  and 
if  any  one  call,  I  am  engaged,  mind.  House  of  Com- 
mons— adjourned  debate ; — ^now  for  it." 

Charles  retraced  his  steps  with  a  heavy  heart,  for 
he  knew  he  was  about  to  inflict  pain  on  those  most 
dear  to  him ;  and  as  he  pursued  his  returning  way  at 
about  a  third  of  the  pace  which  had  borne  him  on  his 
mission,  full  of  hope  for  its  success  and  of  eagerness 
that  his  friends  should  be  gkiddened  by  it,  he  could 
not  avoid  wondering  how  it  was  that  gentlemen  could 
be  thus  reckless  of  the  wants  and  feelings  of  those 
below  them  in  the  social  ranks.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  if  he  had  been  endowed  with  wealth,  it  woidd 
only  have  made  him  more  thoughtful  of  those  who 
lacked  it ;  that  his  best  enjoyment  would  be  found 
in  lightening  their  burthens ;  that  the  disposition  he 
was  sure  he  should  have  to  bestow  freely  would 
naturally  lead  him  to  be  doubly  careful  in  rendering 
to  eveiy  man  what  was  merely  his  due.  He  knew 
not  that  the  connexion  between  thdse  feelings  is  often 
far  more  loose  than  might  be  supposed — ^that  many 
can  be  generous  without  being  just — ^that  the  man 
from  whose  door  he  had  just  been  turned  would  have 
cheerfully  contributed  a  hundred  guineas  to  a  sub- 
scription for  the  Poles,  or  the  endowment  of  a  church 
or  an  hospital — ^that  he  had  actually,  the  day  before, 
given  a  liberal  portion  of  it  to  relieve  a  private  dis- 
tress that  affected  his  sympathies,  while  he  refused 
to  part  with  a  third  of  the  sum  where  it  was  justly 
due,  and  where  its  retention  would  perhaps  occasion 
a  greater  amount  of  misery  than  that  which  his 
charity  had  just  relieved. 

Charles  at  length  reached  the  house,  the  sight  of 
which  had  been  hitherto  always  so  welcome,  but 
which  he  would  now  have  gladly  had  a  dozen  streets 
further  distant.  He  crossed  the  threshold,  wondering 
at  his  own  reluctance,  for  he  had  been  accustomed 
rather  to  obey  feelings  than  to  analyze  them.  The 
storm  of  anger  with  which  Mr.  Simpson  heard  of  this 
failure  moved  him  but  lightly,  for  he  had  looked  for  it 
as  for  the  thunder-peal  when  the  flash  had  gone  forth ; 
but  when  the  latter  had  departed  with  the  positive 
threat  of  an  arrest  if  the  money  was  not  sent  him  the 


following  day,  he  could  not  so  easily  endure  the  ourrt 
of  grief  to  which  Phoebe  gave  way  at  the  prospect 
of  such  a  termination  to  their  struggles,  while  her 
father  feebly  endeavoured  to  cheer  her  with  hopes 
which  he  evidently  did  not  feel  himself  Charles,  as 
he  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  gloomy  eye 
and  a  tongue  that  refused  all  utterance,  experienced 
the  full  bitterness  of  the  trial  of  poverty.  Had  a 
kingdom  been  at  his  command,  he  would  have  given 
it  without  hesitation  to  stop  the  flowing  of  those 
tears  :  but  he  must  behold  them  stream  on,  without 
the  ability  to  afford  them  the  slightest  relict  And 
yet,  not  so.  True,  he  had  neither  purse  nor  credit  to 
devote  to  them,  nor  influence  with  Mr.  Simpson  to 
mollify  him ;  but  he  could  write  to  Mr.  Osgood,  telling 
him  the  facts,  and  appealing  to  his  sense  of  justice. 
He  would  do  it  respectfully,  he  would  do  it  feelin^y, 
and  he  must  do  it  successfully.  As  he  came  to  this 
determination,  the  striking  of  a  neighbouring  clodL 
warned  him  tliat  his  time  had  ceased  to  be  his  own ; 
and  finding  his  tongue  loosed  by  the  honey-drop 
which  hope  had  let  fall  upon  it,  he  hastily  poured 
forth  a  few  words  of  encoiuagement,  and  hurried  to 
his  daily  occupation. 

The  first  moments  which  he  was  at  liberty  to 
devote  to  his  own  pursuits  were  dedicated  to  this 
effort  in  his  friend's  favour ;  and  having,  with  beating 
heart  and  trembling  hand — ^for  he  was  but  an  un- 
practised letter-writer,  and  knew  how  much  depended 
on  his  success — ^indited  one  of  those  simple  and 
touching  appeals  which,  as  coming  from  the  heart, 
often  find  their  way  more  directly  to  it  than  more 
elaborate  efforts,  he  hurried  with  it  to  Mr.  Osgood's 
house,  and  having  urged  on  the  footman  to  deliver  it 
without  fail  when  his  master  returned  to  dinner,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  lighter  heart  to  tiie  more  humble 
domicile  which  yet,  to  him,  held  richer  treasures  than 
the  mines  of  Golconda. 

Mendham  had  not  been  idle  in  the  interval,  but 
had  devoted  the  whole  of  it  to  calling  on  such  of  bis 
debtors  as  he  was  entitled  to  expect  would  discharge 
his  claim.  But  one  was  out ;  another  busy ;  a  third 
indisposed ;  a  fourth  had  not  had  time  to  examine  the 
account ;  a  fifth  had  lost  so  much  at  play  that  be 
would  be  quite  a  poor  man  for  a  month  at  least; 
while  a  sixth  thought  him  excessively  troublesome : — 
the  goods  had  not  been  furnished  above  eight  or  nine 
months,  and  all  tradesmen 'realized  such  enormous 
profits,  that  they  could  well  afford  to  give  a  twelve- 
month's  credit,  if  not  longer.  Wearied,  dispirited, 
and  almost  heart-broken,  Mendham  at  last  turned  his 
steps  homeward.  His  daughter  received  him  as  she 
always  did— with  all  the  kindness  of  deep  affection  ; 
and  he  patted  her  head  as  he  was  wont;  but  his 
usual  smile  beamed  not  on  his  face,  and  the  accus- 
tomed words  of  endearment  stuck  in  his  throat.  His 
tea  was  waiting,  as  she  knew  he  would  be  tired ;  and 
she  had  added  a  muffin — a  much-prized,  though  rarely- 
indulged  luxury — ^that  if  the  world  without  had  been 
harsh  and  uncheering,  his  heart  might  at  least  be 
solaced  by  the  little  comforts  of  his  home.    But  that 
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kaii  was  bejond  the  reach  of  such  a  solace.    He 

I  tbaked  her,  indeed,  and  in  a  tone  which  showed  that 

1  k  feh  her  kindness ;  but  he  turned  from  the  food 

*  vith  a  gesture  of  repugnance ;  and  throwing  himself 

j  iato  a  chair,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  neither 

'  spoke  nor  moved  till  Charles's  entrance. 

L    What  passed  in  the  depths  of  his  spirit  during 

I  tiiese  moments  of  bitter  communing,  none  can  ever 

i  kaov;  and  none  can  ever  guess  but  those  who  have 

'  had  some  experience  of  the  nature  of  those  trials 

^  vliidi  beset  the  man  of  straitened  means ;    which 

[  pttSQQ  his  joys,  which  cramp  his  energies,  which 

I  wither  his  spirit ;  which  too  often  drive  him  beyond 

I  the  pale  of  ordinary  sympathy,  and  tempt  liim  to 

I  deeds  which  brand  him  as  the  outcast  of  society,  and 

i  sooxtimes  write  his  name  on  the  roll  of  infamy  in 

cbracteis  of  blood.    One  of  the  brightest  stars  in 

[  oir  liteniy  hemisphere  has  lately  given  us  his  view 

d  "the  battle  of  life.*'    It  is  fdl  of  those  touches 

\  ^lidi  maik  the  master  hand ;  but  it  is  not  the  battle 

of  Ii£e,  but  at  best  a  sHglit,  though  spirited,  skirmish 

I  St  tke  outposts.  Hie  real  battle  of  life  is  fought  over 

the  poor  man's  hearthstone ;  and  the  elements  of  the 

>  eonffiet  are  found  in  his  struggles  to  make  his  slender 

•  BesB  supply  ihe  necessaries  of  life  to  his  dependent 

IUy— in  the  self-denial  which  abridges  even  some 
rf  these,  in  order  that  a  trifle  may  be  saved  to  give 
tk  miads  of  his  little  ones  such  culture  as  may  bring 
I  ^  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  man — ^in  the  patience 
fith  liuch  he  submits  to  stiU  further  privations,  as 
;  the  wants  of  those  cherished  ones  grow  more  nu- 
I  weniQs,  vhile  no  exertion  that  he  can  make  will 
-  esiaige  his  scanty  means ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 

Icfifwi  that  are  b^mning  to  feel  the  approach  of  age, 
^  «,  it  may  be,  are  enfeebled  by  sickness,  require  a 
j  to^Ue  ciort  to  perform  their  usual  labour,  and  hint 
I  "Koficantly  of  the  time  when  its  recompense  will  be 
:  fiamished— in  his  strenuous  exertions  to  ward  off 
\,  ^  ipproadi  of  that  dreaded  period  which,  never- 
J  t£^  oomes  on,  slowly  but  unerringly,  like  the  tide 
fc»its  Baik— in  the  alternate  faintings  of  spirit  and 
^^^f^  of  hope ;  now  giving  up  all  for  lost,  now 
*>^  ooQiage  and  bracing  every  energy  for  the  con- 
fc;  aad  often  wrestling  at  once  with  poverty,  with 
*beM,  with  bereavement,  with  the  ruin  of  his  best 
l"wpects,  with  the  oppressor's  wrong  and  the  proud 
^»  cootomely,  and,  worse  than  them  all,  were 
«  rtraigth  multiplied  ten-fold,  with  the  dark 
J^?*«tians  to  free  himself  from  the  crushing  burthen 
Htthaflowed  means:  to  cast  off  his  integrity;  to 
■^  hii  good  name  among  men ;  to  avenge  himself, 
to  tttter  at  what  cost,  on  that  society  which  seems 
te  bie  cast  him  from  its  bosom  as  a  viper,  and 
•*4  therefore  be  but  fitly  repaid  by  the  viper's 
^  It  ia  in  these  circumstances,  and  such  as 
^tiiat  man  really  and  truly  fights  the  battle  of 
A:  frsqiCDtly  contending  for  existence  in  its  most 
■W  aene,  and  ofken  against  fearful  odds,  till  the 
■*»4»oit  terrific  struggle  of  all,  even  that  with 
^^  doaet  the  mighty  contest  And  if  it  has 
■tt  fnght  in  the  spirit  which  beseems  a  good 


soldier  of  the  cross,  there  beams  on  his  dying  eyelids 
a  vision  of  bright-winged  messengers  sent  to  greet 
the  faithful  warrior  with  the  wreath  of  triumph  and 
the  palm  of  victory. 

liat  some  portion  of  this  battle  had  been  fought 
by  Mendham  during  his  interval  of  gloomy  medita- 
tion, one  glance  at  his  face,  as  he  raised  it  on 
Charles's  entrance,  was  sufficient  to  render  evident. 
There  is  something  in  the  expression  which  intense 
mental  agony  imparts  to  the  human  countenance,  that 
at  once  awes  and  impresses ;  that  excites  our  deepest 
sympathies  for  the  sufferer,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  us  feel  as  if  their  utterance  would  be  a  sort  of 
sacrilege.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings, 
Charles  approached  with  noiseless  footsteps;  his 
words  of  greeting,  though  kind  as  heart  could  dictate, 
were  few,  and  uttered  in  a  tone  scarce  above  a 
wMsper ;  he  made  no  inquiries,  for  he  had  none  to 
make:  one  glance  at  the  old  man's  face  told  him 
enough.  He  sat  down,  and  for  some  time  gently 
endeavoured  to  lure  Mendham's  mind  &T>m  its 
brooding  by  a  few  occasional  words  of  comfort  of  a 
general  nature.  By.  degrees  he  ventured  on  the 
subject  nearest  to  all  their  hearts ;  and  found,  as  he 
had  expected,  that  the  very  bitterness  with  wliich 
Mendham  inveighed  against  the  authors  of  his  dis- 
appointment, tended  in  some  measure  to  soothe  his 
exacerbated  spirit.  He  related  what  he  had  done 
himself,  and  dwelt  in  such  glowing  terms  on  the 
certain  result  on  the  morrow,  that  the  contracted 
brow  began  to  relax,  and  the  nightly  farewell  was 
accompanied  by  the  usual  quiet  smile ;  while  Phoebe's 
grateful  look  sent  the  comforter  home  with  more 
schemes  for  future  happiness  in  his  head  than  ten 
sober  existences  could  have  reduced  to  practice. 

His  anxiety  kept  him  awake  during  great  part  of 
the  night.  Not  that  he  doubted  the  success  of  his 
appeal,  for  he  had  only  asked  as  a  favour  what  tverj 
rule  of  law  and  equity  entitled  him  to  demand  as  a 
right :  but  he  had  heard  that,  despite  his  carelessness 
in  business  matters,  Mr.  Osgood  was  such  an  excellent- 
hearted  man,  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of  a  vague 
presentiment  that  matters  would  not  stop  there. 
True,  they  had  no  claim  on  his  kindliness ;  but  he 
had  drawn  such  a  picture  of  their  trials,  and  their 
patience  under  them,  as  he  felt  ought  to  excite  interest 
in  a  right-minded  man ;  and  if  such  should  be  the 
event,  there  was  no  saying  how  far  a  person  of  warm 
feelings  might  be  carried.  The  truth  of  the  last  re- 
flection was  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  Charles 
awoke  the  next  morning  in  the  midst  of  an  unfinished 
speech  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Osgood  for  an  appointment  as 
land  steward,  while  Phoebe  was  standing  at  his  side, 
still  blushing  at  some  jocose  remark  which  that  gen- 
tleman had  been  making  on  the  excellence  of  early 
marriages. 

If  he  did  not  actually  count  the  minutes  on  that 
day,  he  at  least  looked  much  oftener  than  usual  at  the 
dial  in  his  office,  and  several  times  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  it  had  not  stopped.  At  last,  when  he 
had  given  up  the  idea  as  an  impossible  thing;  the  hand 
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did  point  to  his  liour  of  liberty,  and  he  found  himself 
I  apidly  threading  his  way  towards  the  soot  where  so 
many  hopes  a^d  wishes  centred)  and  dbowing  the 
people  that  impeded  his  progress  without  any  parti- 
oulsu:  ceremony. 

As  he  hurried  along,  a  debtor  of  his  employer's, 
who  aaw  him  pass,  delayed  him  a  short  time  in  order 
to  settle  his  account.  He  said,  he  observed  it  was 
nearly  due,  and  he  would  rather  be  too  early  than  too 
Ute.  The  spes^er  was  but  a  tradesman,  and  far  from 
i^oving  among  the  highest  of  his  class ;  but  Charles 
could  not  help  regarding  the  carriages  that  rolled  by 
him  as  he  emerged  fxoox  the  shop,  and  thinl^ing  thai 
many  of  their  occupants  might  have  found  there  a 
model  for  imitation.  In  his  own  case^  he  held  the 
incident  as  a  favourable  omen;  and  full  of  hope  that 
he  should  find  paying  debts  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
he  pushed  on  for  Mr.  Osgood's. 

In  proportion  to  the  height  to  which  his  expeoia* 
tioUiS  had  been  raised  was  the  depth  of  their  fall, 
when,  on  entcfing  the  hall,  the  first  object  that  met 
his  eye  was  the  letter  that  was  to  have  wrought  such 
wonders,  recUning,  unopened^  on  the  chimney-piece, 
just  where  it  h&d  been  placed  the  night  before.  He 
could  not  speak ;  but  if  the  footman  had  not  receg- 
nised  his  face,  the  glanee  of  utter  despair  which  was 
riveted  on  the  unfortunate  letter  would  have  sufficed 
to  a^naunc6  his  business;  and  the  man,  without 
waiting  to  be  questioned,  proceeded  to  inform  him 
that  l^s  master  had  not  been  home  since,  having  gox^ 
into  the  country  for  a  day's  shooting,  but  wouM 
letpm  on  the  morrow.  « 

Charles  still  did  not  utter  a  word,  nor  give  the 
slightest  sign  of  having  even  heard,  much  less  com- 
prehended the  explanation,  but  his  regards  were  still 
riveted  on  his  letter,  with  such  a  look  as  Sisyphus 
might  have  cast  at  the  stone,  when,  at  the  moment  of 
success^  he  saw  it  escape  from  bis  hands,  and  roU 
hopelessly  back  down  the  declivity.  When  the  voice 
ceased  to  sound  in  his  ears,  he  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
stinctive sense  that  his  business  there  was  ended,  and 
turned  mechanicsdly  from  the  door.  The  first  leeling 
of  which  he  became  conscious,  was  the  rising  of  a 
substance  in  his  throat,  that  seemed  ready  to  choke 
him»  and  which  compelled  his  leaning  for  an  instant 
against  the  railings,  in  order  to  gather  strength  to 
proceed.  The  crowd  swept  heedlessly  by :  there  was 
the  loud  laugh,  the  careless  whistle,  the  tone  lightly 
hummed  from  the  very  overflowing  of  the  joyous 
spirit — ^there  was  all  that  marked  ease,  and  gaiety, 
and  thoughtlessness,  and  happiness ;  and  none  noted 
the  young  heart  which  was  all  but  bursting  with  its 
pent-up  agony,  save  a  little  ragged  urchin,  who, 
ceasing  for  an  instant  his  occupation  of  stopping  the 
legitimate  course  of  the  kennel  with  wet  mud,  in 
order  that  its  waters  might  overflow  the  pavement, 
called  to  a  companion  who  was  bringing  supplies  from 
a  neighbouring  puddle — "  I  say.  Jack,  twig  that  'ere 
cove  agen  the  palings ; — blest  if  he  amt  drunk !" 

It  was  not  the  words,  nor  the  laugh  that  accom- 
panied them,  that  recalled  Charles  to  himself — he  had 


not  heard  either ;  but  his  physical  and  mental  energies 
were  in  the  fulness  of  early  vigour,  and  though  tliej 
had  given  way  for  a  moment  under  the  crushing  weight 
of  a  blow  so  severe  and  so  unexpected,  they  soon 
began  to  gather  up  their  strength  for  a  renewal  of  the 
conflict.  With  all  the  heart-sophistry  so  natural  at 
his  age,  he  had  reasoned  himself  mto  the  beUef  that 
his  effort  must  rescue  the  Mendhams  &om  their  peril. 
The  disappointment  had  been  bitter,  but  the  past 
must  be  forgotten;  the  peril  remained — was  growing 
more  imminent ;  and  what  should  be  his  next  attempt  ? 
On  whichever  side  he  looked,  the  horizon  seemed 
wrapped  in  pitchy  darkness,  when  it  suddenly  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  he  had  not  tried  his  persuasive 
powers  on  Simpson  himself.  He  was  not  the  actual 
debtor,  and  his  words  might  therefore  have  more 
weight ;  and  he  could  tell  him  how  certain  he  was  of 
the  money  in  a  day  or  two ;  that  he  would  become 
security  f or  it^  if  that  would  be  any  inducement ;  and 
that  harsh  measures  would  certainly  break  the  hearts 
of  both  parent  and  child,  which  no  man  of  common 
humanity  could  think  of.  He  wondered  he  had  not 
thought  of  this  before ;  and.  with  an  energy  of  which 
he  had  seemed  incapable,  bounded  along  on  the  new 
track  of  Hope's  labyrinth,  morally  certain  of  having 
now  obtained  the  elue  that  led  to  the  temple,  and 
physically  certain — ^though  unconscious  of  the  fact— 
of  having,  by  his  timely  movement,  escaped  a  shower 
of  mud  which  the  juvenile  watchers  of  his  medita- 
tions had  just  directed  at  him  from  beliind  a  post. 

Mendham's  house  lay  but  a  short  distance  out  of 
his  new  course ;  aixd  as  he  passed  the  turning  that  led 
down  to  it,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  pausing 
there  for  a  moment*  to  see  how  they  had  borne  up,  to 
say  a  few  encouragiug  words,  and  to  receive  a  glance 
from  Phcebe's  grateful  eye,  that  should  give  tenfold 
fervour  to  his  pleading.  He  hurried  down  the  street, 
and  as  he  reached  the  door,  thought  he  distinguished 
some  unusual  sounds :  he  paused  a  moment,  when  a 
shriek  from  a  well-known  voice  caused  him  to  dash 
open  the  door,  with  a  force  that  nearly  swung  it  fk)m 
its  hinges.  A  single  bound  cleared  the  distance  that 
lay  between  him  and  the  little  partour;  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Mendham  struggling  with  some  unknown 
antagonist,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  standing  be- 
tween them,  with  the  stranger  lying  at  his  feet. 

The  whole  of  this  had  passed  so  rapidly,  and  mdeed 
had  been  so  entirely  a  mechanical  process,  that  it  was 
only  at  this  stage  of  the  business  that  his  mind  began 
to  take  part  in  it,  and  to  surest  the  somewhat  tardy 
but  still  necessary  inquiry — what  was  the  matter? 
while  at  the  same  moment,  a  strong  voice  behind 
quickened  his  meditations  by  saluting  him  with— 
**  Come,  I  say,  my  spicy  cove !  draw  it  mild,  wiH  jou  * 
or  I  shall  just  have  to  let  a  little  daylight  into  that 
small  sconce  of  yours.    Do  you  see  this  f" 

Charles  had  wheeled  round  to  confront  the  spedter 
at  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  the  first  object  upon 
which  his  eye  rested  was  a  constaWe'i  staff,  round  the 
end  of  which  a  formidable  set  of  knuddee  hinted  the 
contiguity  of  an  arm  that  would  find  little  diflteulty  in 
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makiog  a  skyli^  for  the  occiput  of  any  party  re- 
qiiidi^  ^och  a  cooyanieuce.  This  impression  was  no 
way  belied,  when  the  whole  of  its  owner's  person 
canoe  within  the  sweep  of  Charles's  glance;  on  the 
oontrary,  the  st^wart  frame  and  well-knit  and  sinewy 
Embs  spoke  so  conTincingly  of  the  possession  of  great 
physical  streagtii,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  relief  to  per- 
oeire  that  ihe  face  had  rather  a  good-natured  expres- 
sion than  otherwise,  and  indicated  no  wish  to  awaken 
Samson  unless  the  Philistines  were  upon  bim. 

There  was  decidedly  no  fear  of  such  an  extremity 
$t  j»eeent,  for  Charles  was  by  no  means  a  young  man 
to  fly  deliberately  in  the  face  of  constituted  authority. 
He  deady  felt  tliat  he  had  done  wrong,  and  hastened 
to  declare  it,  offermg  to  assist  his  late  antagonist  to 
rise^  and  professing  his  sorrow  for  his  precipitancy. 
His  excuses  were  not  received  with  a  very  good  grace 
by  the  constable,  who  no  sooner  found  his  feet  than 
he  begaa  to  threaten  him  with  magisterial  punishments 
enoo^  to  have  formed  an  abridgement  of  Burn's 
"Justice."  His  companion,  however,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  principal,  and  whose  wrath^  moreover,  had  not 
been  stimulated  like  the  complainant's,  by  having  his 
shin  scraped  by  the  sharp  edge  of  a  stool  in  his  de- 
scend told  him  to  *'  shut  up ;  the  %ht-weight  had 
been  a  little  too  glib  with  his  mauleys,  to  be  sure ;  but 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  what  was  the  good  of  chaffing  ? 
He  liked  to  see  youngsters  a  little  plucky  ;**  and  then 
oonchided  his  doquent  harangue  by  asking  Charles 
what  he  wanted  there,  and  what  he  had  got  to  say  for 
hiiiiadf. 

Thia  inquiry  produced  mutual  explanations;  and 
Charles  learnt— what  indeed  his  fears  had  already 
dirined,  that  Mendham  was  arrested  for  Simpson's 
debt,  and  being  without  the  means  of  discharging  it, 
had  no  altematiTe  but  a  prison. 

Hie  low  ffroan  which,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  escaped 
from  the  old  man  at  the  mention  of  the  word,  went  to 
Charleai's  heart,  and  yet  moved  him  less  than  the  silent 
despair  of  PhoDbe.  Pale  to  the  very  hue  of  death, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  ground,  and 
withoat  even  the  movement  of  a  muscle  offering  the 
least  inf£cation  of  life,  she  seemed  neither  to  see  nor 
hear  what  was  passing  before  her,  tiU  the  officer  con- 
dnded  by  intimating  to  Mendham  that  it  was  time 
to  depart,  when  she  sprang  up  as  if  arrow-stricken, 
and  clasping  her  hands  together  with  convulsive 
energy,  burst  fwih — "  Oh,  sir,  you  cannot  be  so  cruel 
m  to  take  him  from  me  \  ** 

•*  Why,  you  see,  young  woman,**  said  the  constable, 
**  I  don't  want  to  do  nothing  as  is  unpleasant ;  but  as 
ycm  haven't  got  the  tin,  I  aint  got  no  option.  So  if 
joa've  any  duds,  old  fellow,  as  you  wants  to  pack 
vp,  juat  bear  a  haiKi  about  it,  will  you  ?" 

flicebe  raised  her  clasped  hands  towards  heaven 
without  uttering  another  word,  and  then  sank  upon 
&e  seat  from  which  she  had  just  risen,  in  a  hysteric 
burst  of  sobbing.  Agitated  by  a  variety  of  emotions, 
Qiarles  besought  the  officer's  delay  till  he  could  run 
to  Simpson,  and  strive  to  obtain  bis  forbearance. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  that  functionary;  "it 


would  be  no  go,  and  a  precious  waste  of  time  for 
nothing.  You  might  as  well  whistle  a  jig  to  a  mile- 
stone as  go  to  him^  unless  you'd  got  the  possibles  in 
your  pocket.'* 

The  thought  that  he  had  the  means  of  redemption 
in  his  pocket  darted  across  Charies's  mind  l^e  a 
lightning  flash ;  but  he  flung  the  temptation  from  him 
with  a  shudder,  and  replied,  *'But  it  can  only  be  for 
a  day  or  two,  at  the  latest." 

"  Then  what  a  pity  it  is  you  can't  raise  the  wind  till 
then!'* 

Again  the  tempter  rose  in  Charles's  heart;  and 
again,  by  a  powerful  effort,  he  thrust  him  down. 

**  Wefl,  my  friends,"  said  Mendham,  **  I  will  not 
detain  you.  It  is  hard  to  be  dragged  to  a  prison 
because  others  will  not  pay  me  their  just  debts ;  but 

if  it  is  the  will  of  Providence ^You  will  comfort  my 

poor  child  when  I  am  gone,  Charles.  I  cannot  speak 
to  her — let  us  go." 

He  made  a  step  towards  the  door  as  he  spoke ;  but 
]|%oebe  again  sprang  up  at  the  movement,  imd,  throw- 
ing herself  into  his  arms,  buried  her  head  on  his  breast, 
and  dasped  him  with  a  strength  of  which  no  one  could 
have  thought  her  capable.  Her  convulsive  sobs  were 
heard  distinctly  for  several  seconds,  then  they  became 
less  audible,  the  tenadty  of  her  dasp  rdioed,  her 
form  grew  heavier  on  her  father^s  bosom,  and  it 
bectmie  evident  that  she  had  fronted.  Mendham  did 
not  utter  a  word,  (perhaps  he  could  not,)  but  he  placed 
her  on  the  chair  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  printed 
one  fervent  kiss  upon  her  clammy  forehead,  and  made 
signs  to  Charles  to  approadi  and  support  her,  that 
he  might  seize  the  moment  to  depart. 

The  latter,  however,  did  not  obey  the  signal.  The 
working  of  his  features,  and  the  alternate  flushing 
and  paUor  of  his  face,  gave  evidence  of  a  deep  in- 
ternal struggle.  After  some  moments  of  incertitude, 
a  glance  at  the  still  senseless  form  of  I^oebe  seemed 
to  decide  him.  Hastily,  and  as  if  fearing  to  trust 
himsdf  with  another  thought,  he  approadied  the 
officer,  said  a  few  words  to  him  in  an  under  tone,  and 
they  left  the  room  together.  Mendham  gazed  after 
them  in  surprise ;  but  his  daughter,  at  that  moment, 
exhibited  some  signs  of  returning  ccmsdousness,  Mid 
drew  all  his  thoughts  towards  her.  He  hastily  made 
use  of  sudi  restorative  means  as  were  within  his 
reach ;  absorbed  in  which,  he  did  not  even  notice  the 
figure  of  the  constable  re-appear  at  the  door  and 
beckon  his  companion  from  the  room.  A  slight  colour 
had  just  begun  to  revisit  her  dieek,  when  he  felt  a 
hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder.  He  turned,  and  saw 
Charles  standing  by  his  side,  alone,  who  siud  in  a  low 
tone,  not  free  from  agitation,  "They  are  gone,  and 
you  are  free." 

"  Free  !*'  echoed  Mendham,  in  amazement;  "what 
do  you  mean  P" 

Phoebe  had  heard  the  words,  low  as  th^  were 
uttered,  and  she  needed  no  other  restorative.  The 
"Thank  Heaven !"  that  burst  from  her  iipe  had  that 
dear,  ringing  sound  wliich  the  voice  never  produces 
save  under  the  influence  oi  peoi^arly  deep  feding; 
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and  the  look  of  blended  love  and  gratitade  whiob 
she  cast  on  the  bringer  of  the  welcome  tidings 
made  him  feel  that  it  would  have  been  a  light  thing, 
at  that  moment,  to  have  laid  down  his  life  for  her 
sake.  He  was  aronsed  from  the  sweet  dream  by  the 
repetition  of  Mendham's  question.  A  slight  shudder 
passed  through  his  frune  as  he  hurriedly  replied  that 
he  would  tell  him  all  another  time ;  that  his  hour  for 
leaying  them  had  arrived;  and,  bidding  them  keep 
up  their  spirits  and  be  happy,  he  hastened  from  the 
house. 

His  thoughts  as  he  walked  along  were  naturally 
with  those  he  had  left;  and  he  busied  himself  in 
dressing  up  little  pictures  of  their  happiness,  now  that 
the  doud  which  had  hung  over  it  was  removed ;  how 
they  would  look  round  with  unusual  delight  upon 
their  little  home  now  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of 
their  losing  it ;  and  how  they  would  again  and  again 
revert  to  him  as  the  author  of  their  happiness ;  and 
he  felt  a  high  gratification  as  he  conjured  up  these 
images.  By  degrees,  however,  he  began  to  be  sensible 
that  this  gratification  had  something  forced  and  un- 
natural in  it.  It  seemed  as  if  all  was  not  told;  and 
as  if  that  which  was  behind  was  less  pleasurable  than 
the  objects  which  flitted  over  the  foreground.  Then 
the  images  themselves  would  glide  unconsciously  from 
his  mind,  giving  place  to  other  thoughts ;  it  required 
an  effort  to  bring  them  back;  and  when  they  came, 
their  impressions  were  fainter.  He  did  not  seem  so 
glad  as  he  ought  to  be— as  he  told  himself  he  ought 
to  be ;  and  this  very  conviction  made  him  less  glad 
than  before.  The  heart  will  not  rejoice  or  be  sorrowful 
by  the  rule  and  compass.  His  occupations  at  the 
of&ce  during  the  evening  seemed  heavy  and  wearisome, 
thouj^  he  had  been  wont  to  discharge  them  coh  amore, 
for  they  were  suited  to  his  taste.  Mr.  Sparks,  too, 
his  employer,  though  what  is  usually  called  a  sharp 
man,  had  treated  him  with  unvarying  kindness ;  and 
Charles  had  loved  to  work  at  his  side.  But  this 
evening  he  found  his  presence  irksome ;  he  fancied  he 
was  not  so  kind  as  usual ;  that  his  eye  dwelt  on  him 
oftener  and  longer  than  ordinaiy ;  and  that  its  wonted 
urbane  expression  was  wanting.  He  convinced  him- 
self several  times  that  this  was  mere  fancy ;  but  still 
it  was  a  sensible  relief  that  Mr.  Sparks  left  the  office 
early,  and  did  not  return. 

Charles  had  intended  to  embrace  the  first  moment 
of  freedom  to  hurry  to  Mendham's.  It  was  natural  that 
he  should  be  anxious  about  Phoebe.  But  when  the 
time  arrived,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  go ;  he 
fancied  they  might  like  to  enjoy  the  first  hours  of 
their  recovered  happiness  alone— even  his  presence 
might  be  some  restraint  upon  them.  He  had  never 
thought  so  before.  He  went  home,  and  in  the 
solitude  of  his  chamber  first  dared  to  examine  his  new 
feelings,  and  to  ask  himself  why  he  felt  so  oppressed. 
His  conscience  acquitted  him  of  the  most  ^tant  in- 
tention of  wronging  his  employer,  who  would  not  be 
at  all  inconvenienced  by  his  appropriation,  for  a  day 
or  two,  of  the  sum  received;  he  would  not  even 
know  of  its  abstraction;  and  what  an  amount  of 


suffering  had  been  averted  by  its  temporary  use. 
Surely  it  was  fastidious  to  be  un^isy;  in  a  few  days, 
at  fi^thest,  it  would  be  replaced,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  it.  With  these  reflectfons  he  reasoned 
himself  into  a  more  comfortable  frame  of  mind ;  but 
it  had  been  his  custom  never  to  lay  his  head  on  the 
pillow  without  bringing  the  events  of  the  day  into 
review,  and  submitting  their  motives  and  feelings  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  In  attempting 
to  do  so  now,  the  film  at  once  fell  from  his  eyes ;  the 
hollow  sophistries  which  had  hitherto  sufficed  to  lull 
conscience  to  rest,  dared  not  pass  the  threshold  of  the 
sanctuary.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  make  either 
them  or  the  act  which  had  called  them  forth  the  subject 
of  prayer. 

That  night  was  to  Charles  a  sleepless  one.  In  its 
still  watches  he  held  faithful  oonmiunion  with  his 
heart;  and,  stripping  his  new  position  of  all  its 
specious  disguises,  felt  that  he  had,  for  the  first  time, 
sullied  his  integrity ;  that  no  hollow  reasoning,  nor  ercn 
the  absence  of  .fraudulent  intention,  could  absolve  him 
from  the  guilt  of  a  breach  of  the  moral  law.  As  this  con- 
viction was  fully  forced  upon  him,  he  gave  way  to  the 
wretchedness  of  bitter  imd  unavailing  remorse ;  the 
agony  of  which  grew  at  last  so  insupportable,  that  he 
resolved,  at  all  Imzards,  to  disclose  the  whole  to  Mr. 
Sparks,  and  throw  himself  upon  his  mercy.  Somewhat 
easier  under  the  influence  of  this  determination,  he  left 
the  pillow  which  the  loss  of  innocence  had,  for  the  first 
time,  made  one  of  thorns,  and  sat  down  to  write  his 
confession;  for  he  felt  that  to  make  it  with  his  lips 
would  be  impossible.  Nor  did  he  find  the  difficulty 
so  much  lessened  by  the  present  mode  as  he  had 
anticipated.  It  is  no  easy  or  pleasant  task,  even  on 
paper,  to  t^  one  who  has  confided  in  us,  that  his  con- 
fidence has  been  abused — ^that  we  have  been  trusted 
beyond  our  deserts,  and  can  no  longer  lay  claim  to  his 
good  opinion.  Repeatedly  was  Charles's  half-finished 
explanation  torn  in  pieces,  and  commenced  anew  ;  t  ill 
at  last  he  succeeded  in  completing  a  document  which, 
though  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  feelings  with 
which  he  wrote,  gave  at  least  a  plain,  unvarnished 
statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
virtue  had  been  tested,  and  had  failed ;  and  sealing  it 
with  a  beating  heart,  he  placed  it  in  his  pocket  with 
a  sigh,  and  took  the  road  which  led  to  his  employer's 
residence. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  rough  voice  from 
beliind  accosted  him  with,  "  I  say,  young  shaver,  not 
so  fast.  Plant  your  stumps,  will  you  ?"  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  turned,  and  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  two  constables,  who  apprehended  him  for 
a  breach  of  the  peace  the  day  before,  in  assaulting  an 
officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

His  consternation  at  this  detention  was  extreme  ; 
not  so  much  at  the  thing  itself,  though  he  had  thought 
his  apology  accepted,  and  the  matter  set  at  rest ;  but  the 
only  thing  which  had  given  some  degree  of  peace  to 
his  perturbed  spirit,  had  been  his  resolution  to  confess 
all  to  Mr.  Sparks ;  and  to  be  deprived  of  liberty  at 
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I  this  ctitical  moment  was  not  a  little  galling.    He 

I  bcsoiight  the  officers  at  \ens%  to  take Street  in 

I  their  way,  and  allow  him  to  leave  the  letter  as  he 

I  piascd;  it  lay,  however,  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 

I I  he  spoke  to  the  deaf.  Hemonstrance  was  unavailing, 
and  with  a  heavy  hearfc  and  reluctant  step  he  accom- 
panied ^em  to  the  prison,  where  he  was  locked  up  to 
await  the  sitting  of  the  magistrates. 

A  British  court  of  justice  is  in  the  abstract  a  thing 
of  much  moral  sublimity,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that 
the  theory  is  often  well  carried  out  in  practice ;  but  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  performers  of  this  portion 
of  the  dance  of  life,  being  accustomed  to  tread  a  dif- 
ferent measure  on  more  ordinary  occasions,  are  some- 
what deficient  in  the  proper  dignity  of  the  steps ;  and 
there  being  but  one  itep  from  the  sublime  to  the 
lidicubus,  find  a  niche  among  the  worthies  which 
adom  the  pages  of  Punch,  instead  of  those  which 
dignify  the  House  of  Lords.  The  present  state  of 
things,  too,  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  wiiich 
prevailed  when  the  laws  of  sublimity  were  first  settled, 
and  the  skilful  mistaker  of  meum  for  iuum^  who  if  ho 
had  flourished  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus  would  have 
gone  down  to  posterity  with  Herodotus,  now  goes  down 
to  Brixton  with  the  turnkey.  Moreover,  justice  has 
grown  older  since  then,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
her  to  hint  that,  though  sufficiently  clear-sighted  in 
the  main,  her  eyes  will  occasionally  wax  a  little  dim ; 
and  surrounded  as  she  is  by  a  host  of  lynx-eyed 
satellites,  ever  on  the  watch  to  seize  the  favourable 
moment  of  her  doze,  to  play  some  of  those  fantastic 
taxki  which  make  angels  weep,  it  is  not  altogether 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  scene  exhibited,  though 
still  an  inq>osing  one,  should  be  so  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  which  its  original  projectors 
intended. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  presiding  magistrate 
was  Sir  Archibald  Featherstone,  who,  fortunately  for 
all  culprits,  meant  to  stand  for  the  borough  at  the 
next  dectioD,  and  meanwhile  did  the  amiable  very 
asadoously,  in  order  to  acquire  the  character  of  a 
merdfol  judge,  while  at  the  same  time  he  embraced 
aodi  opportunities  as  so  limited  an  arena  presented  of 
fledging  the  eloquence  wluch  was  one  day  to  entrance 
a  senate.  His  worship  was  assisted  by  a  dapper  little 
man  who  officiated  as  clerk,  and  seemed  to  have  an 
irresistible  propensity  for  folding  papers  in  an  oblong 
fonn,  writing  on  the  top,  pressing  between  two  sheets 
of  blotting  paper,  carefdlly  examining  if  the  impression 
was  perfect^  dry,  and  then  nicely  adjusting  them  to 
eadi  other,  and  confining  them  exactly  in  the  centre 
with  a  piece  of  red  tape.  This  operation  he  kept 
peribnning  with  an  attention  and  care  that  quite 
abstracted  his  attention  from  everything  and  eveiy- 
bodj  beades :  and  he  evidently  felt  that  much  of  the 
reputation  of  justice  in  that  locality  depended  upon 
tiie  manner  in  which  his  arrangements  were  carried 
out  He  was  flanked  on  cither  side  by  the  several 
oficen  of  the  court,  who  did  their  best  to  uphold  its 
ignity  hj  main  tain  ing  their  own,  (which  they  naturally 
tegarded  as  mixed  up  with  it,)  through  the  media  of  an 


erect  carriage  where  the  absence  of  obesity  and  corns 
permitted  it,  an  elevation  of  elbow  to  that  degree  of 
angular  incidence  which  some  geometricians  call  a- 
kimbo,  and  a  loud  and  authoritative  tone  of  voice 
which  made  by-standers  cast  looks  of  admiration  at  the 
intrepid  men  who  dared  to  speak  so  loudly  and  so 
fearlessly  in  the  very  presence  of  the  great  Justice 
Featherstone. 

Before  this  august  tribunal  Charles  was  duly 
arraigned  for  a  violent  and  felonious  assault  on  the 
person  of  Robert  Clutchingham,  who  in  his  evidence 
described  it  as  being  of  so  aggravated  a  character, 
that  his  escape  without  loss  of  life  or  limb  was  little 
less  than  a  miracle.  Charles,  on  being  called  on  for 
his  defence,  modestly  stated  the  facts;  frankly  ad- 
mitting that  he  knew  his  conduct  had  not  been  legally 
defensible,  though,  he  trusted,  not  wholly  without 
excuse. 

"Um— why,  we  must  see  about  that,"  said  Sir 
Archibald ;  "  it  is  all  very  proper  for  you  to  make  the 
point,  and  if  it  should  appear  that  you  are  entitled  to 
claim  it,  tHe  court  will  grant  you  the  favour.  At  the 
same  time,  you  see,  the  assault  is  proved — and  the 
dignity  of  the  law  must  be  upheld.  I  do  not  wish  to 
press  a  case  against  a  young  man,  I  am  sure;  at  the 
same  time  it  appears  to  me  that,  being  taken  noleiu 
volenst  as  we  say — ^that  is,  in  point  of  fact,  you  see  the 
delicate  position  in  which  I  stand,  and  though  I 
would  wish  to  say  every  thing,  yet,  under  the  circum- 
stances, you  understand,  I  am  afraid  I  can  say  nothing 
in  it." 

"  Please  your  worship,  I  seed  the  whole  of  that  'ere 
business,''  said  the  officer  who  had  acted  as  peacemaker, 
rising  from  a  small  bench  in  the  comer,  and  smoothing 
his  frout  hair  down  upon  his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "I 
don't  bear  Bob  no  malice ;  but  it  was  half  Ms  own 
fault ;  for  if  he  had  not  come  it  quite  so  strong  with 
the  old  one,  and  put  his  blood  up,  there  wouldn't  have 
been  no  shindy  at  all.    And  I  don't  think  as  the 

young  chap  meant " 

"  Ah—yes— I  know  all  you  are  going  to  say,"  inter- 
rupted Sir  Archibald ;  "  but  we  cannot  go  into  motives 
here — ^it  is  too  metaphysical.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
hard,  but  the  assault  is  proved,  as  I  said  before ;  and 
for  that  reason — cum  multis  aliis^^l  am  afraid  I  must 
commit.  Mr. Taperose,"  turning  to  theclerk,"periiaps 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  make  out  the  mittimus." 
"With  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  that  functionary, 
looking  up  from  his  occupation  of  re-tying  one  of  the 
red-tape  parcels,  the  knot  of  which  was  not  exactly  in 
the  centre. 

"  Well,  no  offence,  your  worship,"  said  the  officer, 
"  you  knows  best.  Only  I  don't  thiuk  as  Bob  should 
be  quite  so  tight  on  the  light-weight,  after  taking  his 
tip ;  it  aint  Jonnick," 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  inquired  the  magbtrate, — 
"really  I  get  so  accustomed  to  your  dialect— Am  I  to 
understand  that  this  young  man  gave  Clutchingham 
money  after  the  assault  P^' 

"Oh,  yes;  he  tipped  him,  your  worship.  I  seed 
him  do  it." 
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"  Ah !  that  altersthe  case.  Young  man,  this  evidence 
shows  the  value  of  the  old  rule,  Audi  alteram  partem. 
Bj  taking  jour  money,  complainant  forfeits  his  claim 
to  compensation,  inasmuch  as  he  has  set  a  price  on 
his  injuries,  and  received  it.  I  am  therefore  glad  to 
be  spared  the  ungrateful  task  of  committing  you ;  and 
I  trust  this  escape  will  make  you  more  cautious  how 
you  apply  the  argumeiUum  calculinum,  in  future.  Ton 
may  go  now." 

Charles  bowed  respectfully ;  but  as  he  turned  to 
avail  himself  of  his  recovered  freedom,  he  started 
back,  with  an  exclamation  of  horror  and  astonishment, 
for  he  beheld  the  eye  of  Mr.  Sparks  fixed  upon  him 
with  a  meaning  stenmess  of  expression  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. The  discovery  of  his  delinquency,  its 
probable  consequences,  the  Ibss  of  his  employment, 
of  lus  reputation,  of  Phoebe,  the  trial,  the  sentence, 
the  punishment  of  the  felon — ^ail  seemed  to  start  up 
at  once  before  him,  and  compress  an  age  of  torment 
into  a  moment  of  time.  He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot, 
and  but  for  the  working  of  the  muscles  that  betrayed 
the  atrong  internal  emotion,  might  have  seemed  un- 
conscious of  what  was  passing  before  him ;  only  his 
eye  sunk  before  the  piercing  glance  of  his  employer, 
mi  a  slight  shiver  passed  through  his  frame  as  that 
gentleman  grasped  his  arm  somewhat  roughly,  and 
exclaimed,  "  You  and  I  must  have  a  word  together 
before  you  go,  young  man.  Come  this  way;  and 
Charles  mechanically  followed  him  into  a  small  ante- 
room, Mr.  Clutchingham  scraping  his  foot  to  the 
attorney  as  he  passed,  and  observing,  with  a  chuckle, 
*'  I  thought  he  wouldn't  cut  his  stick  just  directly ; 
and  he  won't  slip  his  neck  quite  so  easy  out  of  this 
oollar,  I  expect.  The  last  cove  as  laid  his  mauleys  on 
me  went  over  the  herring-pond,  I  mind." 

The  object  of  this  benevolent  anticipation  still  stood 
trembling  under  the  withering  frown  of  his  master, 
who  at  length  said,  "  I  see  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell 
you  my  business, — ^your  conscience  has  informed  you." 

Charies  could  not  speak.  What  a  loosener  d  the 
tongue  is  innocence ! 

VMy  client,  Edmonds,"  pursued  Mr.  Sparks, 
"  called  on  me  this  morning,  to  point  out  an  error  in 
the  amount  he  paid  you,  which  produced  the  disco- 
very. I  have  sent  to  your  lodgings,  and  find  you 
left  them  much  earlier  than  usual — ^meaning  to  ab- 
soofid,  of  course." 

**  No,  sir !"  cried  Charles^  finding  voice  at  such  an 
accusation;  "  indeed  I  did  not." 

"  Then  why  were  you  not  at  the  office  as  usual  ?" 

"  I  have  been  confined,"  Altered  Charles. 

'^  Oh  1  some  drunken  brawl,  I  suppose,  incurred  in 
■pending  some  of  the  first-fruits  of  your  honesty." 

"  No,  sir!"  said  Charles,  with  more  fimmess,  and, 
for  the  fil«i  time,  looking  his  employer  steadily  in  the 
face.  *'  I  have  erred,  and  am  deeply  sensible  of  it» 
bat  I  am  not  so  degraded  as  you  think  roe.  This 
letter  will  explain  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of — 
of  my  guilt ;  and,  but  for  my  detention  here,  it  would 
have  reached  you  twelve  hours  since." 

"I  came  here  for  a  warrant  for  you,"  said  Mr. 


Sparks,  ''and  I  do  not  see  that  I  ought  te  waite 
my  time  in  useless  detaib.  But  I  have  no  wish  to 
be  harsh,"— and  slowly  breaking  the  seal,  he  rather 
glanced  at  than,  read  the  letter,  while  Chaila'fl  I 
eye  was  fastened  on  his  face  with  an  eagerness  that 
seemed  to  devour  every  turn  of  his  oountenasee. 

"  Just  what  I  expected,"  he  observed,  in  eondndiBgj 
"  ingeniously  drawn  up,  but  not  at  all  invalidating  the 
facts ;  you  need  not  have  shown  me  this.  Tou  had 
better  give  it  to  your  counsel ;  he  wiU  make  tiie  most 
of  it  with  the  juiy ;  and  I  have  no  objection  to  jois 
in  recommending  you  to  mercy." 

"And  must  it  come  to  that  ?"  exclaimed  Chailes^ 
bitterly. 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  these  things  earlier,** 
replied  Mr.  Sparks ;  ''I  can  do  nothing  with  this 
letter;  even  its  statements  may  be  true,  or  they  may 
not.  I  have  only  your  ipse  disnt  for  them,  and  whea 
we  find  want  of  principle  in  one  thing,  we  natunllj 
suspect  it  in  others." 

There  was  a  mutual  pause :  the  one  evidently  eon- 
sidering  that  nothing  remamed  to  be  said,  and  the 
other  that  it  would  be  a  useless  degradaiioa  to  poisie 
the  subject  where  his  motives  and  fedings  were  b9 
little  xmderstood. 

"  I  shall  now  procure  the  warrant,"  resumed  Mr. 
Sparks,  after  a  short  interval;  ''you  will  leave  this 
room  at  your  peril !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  a  gentiemaii  opening  the 
door  as  he  advanced  towards  it;  ''they  toM  me  I 
should  find  you  here.    My  name  is  Osgood." 

Charles,  as  he  heard  a  name  so  dosely  assodaled 
with  all  his  anxious  thoughts  during  the  last  three 
days,  could  not  help  raising  his  eyes  to  the  speaker; 
but  he  lowered  them  the  next  moment,  with  the 
feeling  that  his  presence  came  too  late,  and  thf^  events 
must  now  take  their  course.  Yet,  as  his  eye  wandered 
from  time  to  time  to  the  part  of  the  room  to  which 
they  had  withdrawn,  and  still  saw  them  engaged  ia 
animated  conversation,  he  could  not  but  give  Mtj 
Osgood  credit  for  at  least  doing  his  best,  even  in  i^ 
hopeless  case. 

At  last  they  drew  towards  him ;  and  las  very  ear^ 
tingled  with  the  flush  that  ahot  over  his  face,  as  he  hetfa 
Mr.  Sparks  say,  "  WeD,  sir,  I  will  oonswut  to  pri 
up  the  prosecution.  I  cannot,  however,  reodve  th« 
young  man  back  into  my  service.  I  have  other  dcrb  i 
and  it  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent." 

"Perhaps  so,"  replied  Mr.  Osgood;  "  I  must  d<j 
something  for  him.  There  is  a  young  la^  in  the  casd 
too,  I  find,  and  there  wiU  be  several  things  to  think  di 
I  am  very  glad  I  have  prevailed  on  you  to  pardon  mf 
young  friend  here;  for,  from  aU  that  I  hcwr,  I  ani 
satisfied  that  he  never  meant  to  wrong  yoo.  It  U 
a  near  escape  for  him  though,  and  shows  that  it  i^ 
dangerous  to  play  with  edged  tools." 

**  It  does,"  repEed  Mr.  Sparks,  "and  the  lessoa  i 
an  important  one.  There  is  also  another  arising  od 
of  the  case,  which  you  have  probably  oyerlooked ;  i 
you  had  paid  your  biU  in  proper  time,  none  of  thes^ 
things  would  have  taken  place." 
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THE  PANOBAMA  OF  FOMPEn. 

Bt  increasing  onr  knowledge,  mnltipljing  our 
sjinpaUues,  and  constantly  exercising  our  mental 
Realties,  in  going  over  old  ground  and  breaking  up 
new,— in  this  way  alone,  as  applied  to  both  thought 
tnd  action,  can  we  attain  to  a  fuller  and  higher  life 
here,  and  thus  best  prepare  ourselves  for  that  far 
larger  and  higher  life  which  is  to  come  hereafter. 
Tha  is  a  somewhat  grave  beginning  to  a  few  observa- 
tioQs  upon  a  new  I^ulorama;  but,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
9^  "  eveiything  hath  two  handles ;  or,  at  least,  we 
hare  two  hands  wherewith  to  apprehend  it ;  '* — and 
sometimes  it  will  happen,  that  in  taking  up  a  trifling 
tkmg  the  serious  handle  comes  first  to  hand,  as  on 
tie  present  occasion.  However,  we  beg  you,  good 
reader,  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  serious  handle  to 
our  subject;  we  do  not  intend  to  make  it  very 
prominent  just  now,  but  merely  indicate  that  by  that 
iMMdle  you  may,  if  you  please,  hang  it  up  on  a  peg  in 
the  gmt  Temple  of  Moral  and  Litellectual  Culture, 
ii  which  you  and  we  are  willing  worshippers. 

The  second  day  of  this  present  year  1849  was,  as 
most  people  doubtless  remember,  intensely  cold;  but 
the  aky,  at  least  here,  in  the  modem  Babylon,  was 
clear  and  cloudless,  and  had,  as  if  in  meny  mockery 
of  ^  frost  below,  a 

"  Summer  sky's  delicions  blue." 

The  sun  shone  out  brightly,  and  had  we  been  minus 
the  senae  of  feeling,  we  could  have  supposed  it  was 
really  the  middle  of  the  "leafy  month  of  June,"  far 
avay  from  this  brick-and-mortar  wilderness,  out 
vhere  the  grass  is  green,  and  the  leaves  unfold  them- 
kItcs  to  the  light  and  air,  and  where  the  wind  is 
andiUe  elsewhere  than  in  the  chinmey, — where,  to 
ise  the  words  of  a  remarkable  Poet,  we  may 
"  H'^ar  how  the  breezes 
Blows  among  Ute  treeses  !  " 

WeQ,  on  this  very  bright  second  day  of  the  year, 
an  the  world  of  London  walked  abroad  in  the  streets, 
lookini^  for  the  most  part,  cheerful,  but  very  cold. 
Among  the  rest  walked  Mr.  Willoughby  and  his  son 
lad,  daoghter.  Dr.  Johnson  once  requested  Observa- 
Am  (in  the  imperative  mood,  by  the  way,)  to 
"  Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru." 
Some  wicked  wag,  an  enemy  to  the  leonine  Doctor, 
Im  proaounoed  this  celebrated  passage  to  be  a  piece 
of  absvd  tautdogy ;  asserting  that,  in  fact,  the  sense 
ii  this,  "  Let  observation  with  extensive  observation 
ohiflne  mankind."  We  leave  all  such  criticism  to 
thaee  who  have  a  taste  for  it ;  but  let  them  remember, 
tWt  in  eritaeiam,  as  in  other  things,  it  is  possible  to 
Waoit  nioe  than  wise.  If  the  allegorical  dame, 
iafoked  by  the  great  philosopher  of  Pleet  Street, 
had  been  em^^ed  according  to  his  wish  (m  this 
partiedar  3d  of  January,  she  would  have  paused  in 
^  survey  of  mankind,  to  watch  Mr.  Willoughby  and 
Mary  aad  Chazles  as  they  came  out  of  the  door  of 
their  houe  into  Bedford  Square.  Not  that  Mr. 
WiloQg^  was  anything  wonderful  to  look  at,  or 


indeed  Mary,  (though  she  was  a  good,  pretty  girl 
enough,)  or  Charles,  though  he  wore  an  astounding 
outer  garment  of  a  novel  fashion,  but  whether  yclept 
Chesterfield,  Paletot,  Taglioni,  Register,  Patent, 
Workus,  Pilot  or  Wrap-Rascal,  this  deponent  sayeth 
not.  No ;  it  was  not  exactly  the  external  phenomena 
of  the  three,  that  would  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  spectator  aforesaid;  it  was  the  genial,  affection- 
ate and  intelligent  brightness  and  vigour  that  seemed 
to  possess  them  all.  Mary  took  her  father's  arm,  and 
Charles  walked  on  the  other  side  of  his  sister. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  take  us,  Charley,  my 
boy  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Willoughby. 

"Into  another  country,**  said  Charles,  looking 
mysterious. 

"  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Mary,  "  I  hope  it  is  a  warm 
one ;  I  could  bear  a  tropical  climate  very  well  just 
now.  The  very  thought  of  Central  Africa  thaws  the 
ground  at  my  feet.  Suppose  we  talk  of  the  Simoom, 
— it  might  take  the  edge  off  this  east  wind.  I  never 
felt  anything  so  sharp." 

**  "\Vhy,  Mary,  my  child,"  said  the  father,  jocosely, 
"you  must  take  care,  or  you  will  certainly  cut  your 
shins  against  your  own  wit,  some  of  these  days." 

"  Thank  you,  papa ;  did  such  a  thing  ever  happen 
to  you  ?  Awkwardness  of  that  kind  may  be  heredi- 
tary in  our  family.  But  what  foreign  clime  is  he 
going  to  carry  us  to,  do  you  think  P  Iceland,  at  the 
Serpentine ! " 

"  No,  no ;  the  ice  does  not  bear  yet.  Where  are 
we  going,  Charley  P  " 

"Towards  the  south,"  replied  Charles  with  becoming 
gravity,  as  he  turned  down  Wardour  Street,  out  of 
Oxford  Street. 

"  So  I  perceive ;  but  how  far  south.  Sir  Oracle  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  Leicester  Square,"  replied  the  son. 
"  The  truth  is,  I  want  you  to  see  a  new  Panorama  of 
Burford's.  I  will  not  tell  you  what  it  is ;  I  have  seen 
the  real  place,  and  can  vouch  for  it^s  fidelity  to  nature. 
You  also  have  seen  the  place ;  but  it  was  some  years 
ago,  and  it  is  slightly  changed  since ;  but  I  am  sure 
you  will  remember  it  directly.  Mary  too  will,  I  think, 
find  out  what  place  it  is  without  being  told.  At  all 
events  she  must  try,  as  we  will  not  help  her,  till  she 
gives  up  in  despair." 

"  Well,  you  have  taken  an  effectual  method  of 
rousing  our  curiosity,"  said  his  father.  "A  place  I 
know!  humph!  Brighton?  Boulogne?  Paris  ?  Cologne? 
—No?— Rome?  Venice?— No P— Well,  I  will  ask 
no  more.    Why  do  you  not  guess,  Mary  ?  " 

"Oh  I  I  would  rather  see  if  I  can  find  out,  when 
we  are  on  the  spot.  I  am  glad  it  is  a  Panorama. 
Seeing  a  good  Panorama  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
peeing  a  beautiful  place  itself.  I  suppose  the  place  is 
beautiful,  Charies?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  very  beautiful,  I  think ;  and  what  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  is,  that  this  new  Panorama  is 
pronounced  by  some  of  the  very  best  judges  of  art  a 
very  fine  performance  in  its  kind.  It  is  very  carefully 
finished,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  Panorama  that 
Burford  has  ever  exhibited.    It  is  small,  but  on  that 
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very  account,  the  painting  is  necessarily  more  like  that 
of  a  picture,  and  will  bear  inspection.  It  is  really 
not  mechanical,  dauby  scene-painting  for  the  stage 
and  gas-light,  but  a  well-conceived  and  well-executed 
work  of  art.  I  went  in  out  of  the  rain  the  other 
day,  and  was  transported  in  a  moment  to  a  far  off 
land,  by  the  magical  effect  of  the  Panorama." 

"  In  what  country  did  you  say  it  was  ? "  asked 
Mary  in  a  quiet,  cunning  voice. 

Her  brother  laughed,  shook  his  head,  and  said> 
"  No  go,  Mary."    Then  he  whispered  to  her — 

"  KeniMt  du  das  Land  wo  die  Citronen  UuKn  F 

"  No !  I  know  nothing  about  it  but  its  name,"  she 
replied.    "  So  your  fine  Panorama  is  in  Italy,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  just  round  the  comer  here,  in  Leicester 
Square." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  condescend  to  interrogate  farther," 
replied  Mary,  smiling;  "  and  I  wiU  certainly  not  look 
at  the  placards  at  the  door,  for  I  really  should  like  to 
see  whether  I  could  find  out  what  a  place  is,  that  I 
have  never  seen.  I  suppose  you  think  me  well  «p  in 
pictures  and  engravings  of  Italian  sceneiy." 

They  turned  into  the  unobtrusive,  retreating  door- 
way of  the  old  house  in  Leicester  Square.  Mr. 
Willoughby  and  Mary  were  half-way  down  the  long, 
dusky,  mysterious-looking  passage,  leading  from  the 
entrance  to  the  money-taker's  desk,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  Charles  was  not  with  them.  Turning 
round,  they  saw  him  standing  at  the  door  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  little  Italian  boy,  who  was  resting  his 
organ  oa  the  'pavement,  while  he  pointed  with  hb 
brown  fore-finger  to  something  in  the  inscription  on 
the  door-post.  They  did  not  hear  all  that  was  said, 
but  presently  they  saw  the  animated  little  face  light 
up  with  a  smile,  and  they  heard  the  eager  reply, 
"/SV,  Signor  sono;  Napolitano,  to" 

"  Why,  Mary,  I  do  believe  he  is  going  to  bring  the 
child  in  here!" 

And  so  it  was.  Charles  Willoughby  had  observed 
the  little  fellow  looking  wistfully  at  the  announcement 
on  the  door-post,  "  Panoramas  of  Fienna,  Farts,  and 
FompeiL"  Something  in  the  boy's  face  made  Charles 
stop  and  speak  to  him  in  Italian.  The  sound  of  his 
native  tongue  seemed  to  awaken  new  life  within  the 
half-frozen  child,  and  he  answered  with  rapid  words 
and  expressive  gestures.  He  was  bom  at  Sorrento, 
and,  of  course,  had  often  been  to  Pompeii.  This 
name  had  attracted  his  attention,  for  he  could  read. 
When  Charles  offered  to  show  him  a  picture  of  the 
place,  little  Carlo  seemed  beside  himself  with  joy,  and 
shivered  no  longer.  Charles  made  him  bring  his 
organ  into  the  house,  and  requested  one  of  the 
servants  to  take  charge  of  it,  while  the  boy  went  to 
see  his  native  place.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Willoughby 
and  Maiy  had  descended  the  stairs,  and  were  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  Panorama.  One  rapid 
glance  sufficed  for  the  former  to  recognise  a  place 
which,  when  he  was  a  young  traveller,  had  possessed 
singular  attractions  for  him.  There  was  the  old 
vineyard,  covering  half  the  City  of  the  Dead,  through 


which  he  had  so  often  wandered  in  vain  speculation 
as  to  the  temples  and  streets  lying  beneath  his  feet, 
awaiting  the  time  when  they  should  be  laid  bare, 
and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ancient  Pompeii 
should  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Yesi 
Charles  was  right ;  the  place  was  slightly  altered ;  more 
excavations  had  been  made ;  several  streets  and  one 
or  two  temples  have  been  added  to  the  former 
discoveries;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  general 
appearance  of  the  scenery.  And  Mr.  Willoughby's 
gazemoved  delightedly  over  the  sun-lighted  Yesuvios, 
and  away  to  the  beautiful  receding  Apennines,  follow- 
ing their  line  along  the  horizon,  lingering  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Stabia»  made  immorUl  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  fatal 
night  of  the  emption,  in  crossing  from  the  spot 
where  the  spectator  stands,  to  his  home  there  among 
yonder  hills.  There  is  the  fine  Mount  Lactarius,  and 
there  is  that  lovely,  gay  Castel  a  Mare,  where  he  had 
spent  so  many  pleasant  days.  And  that  soft  sunny 
blue  sea!  how  tme  to  nature !  "  Why,  Mary,"  he 
exclaimed  at  length,  "  this  is  almost  beyond  art ;  it  is 
the  very  place  itself ! " 

"  I  think  I  have  found  out  what  place  it  is,  papa. 
This  ruined  city,  with  the  bright  fresoos  on  the  waUs, 
and  the  regular  streets  and  roofless  houses,  must  be 
Pompeii  or  Herculaneum.  And  now  I  rc»collect,  it 
cannot  be  Herculaneum,  because  there  the  streets  are 
only  exeavaied,  not  uncovered.  There  the  workmen 
had  to  dig  through  the  solid  lava ;  but  in  Pompeii  they 
had  only  ashes  and  the  vegetable  mould  of  tiiat  wild 
looking  vineyard  to  remove.  Oh !  papa,  I  am  sure 
this  is  Pompeii ;  for  there  is  Mount  Lactarius !  and 
Sorrento  and  Capri  I  Surely  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
that  lovely  headland,  and  that  curve  of  the  bay.  AU 
these  ought  to  be  on  this  side  of  Vesuvius,  I  think; 
and  Naples  and  the  bay,  and  Herculaneum,  are  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Do  tell  me,  papa, 
am  I  right?" 

"Ask  Charles.  Here  he  comes  with  his  new 
friend." 

"Charles!  Charles!"  cried  his  sister,  *'I  have 
found  out.    It  is  very  easy  to  telL    This  is—" 

"  Fompeeia/  Fompaiaf  i  qui  la  miapatria!  Ecco 
il  carissimo  Sorrento,  Oh!  oh!  bnon  buonissim 
Signor!  Oh  Dio!  La  Montagna!  La  beUissima 
Acqm!  Oh!  Signor!  Troppo  f slice  ! '*  and  the 
excited  child  burst  into  tears  of  uncontrollable  joy, 
and  then  danced  about,  pointing  out  every  fam^ 
object  with  vehement  gesticulations  and  the  most 
touching  accent  of  affection.  Presently  he  made  a 
dart  forward,  as  if  to  run  down  the  elevation  in  the 
ancient  Eorum  from  which  the  Panorama  is  taken, 
and  striking  himself  against  the  railing,  he  seemed 
sudderdy  to  recollect  that  what  he  saw  was  not  real 
Mary  watched  the  darkening  of  the  kindled  eye,  and 
the  mournful  tones  of  the  boy's  voice  pierced  her 
heart,  as  he  sank  down  on  a  seat,  straining  his  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  Sorrento,  and  murmuring,  "  A'o, 
no,  carissima  madre!  Non  posso  vederti.  So  aidssso, 
so  troppo  ben  che  sogno,    Non  i  qua  U  vero  Sorrenk. 
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N<m  t  Umo  Mare  unapUtura  !  Solamente  unapiiiura  J 
Fof}ero  Carlo  P*  and  Le  remained  still  for  many 
minotes  toniing  his  tearful  eyes  firom  one  well  known 
point  to  another.  Mary  and  Charles  thought  it  best 
to  leare  him  to  his  own  reflections  for  a  time,  and 
they  joined  their  father  in  a  careful  examination  of 
the  scene. 

"What  is  that  high  pointed  ishmd  yonder?"  asked 
Maiy. 

**  Ischia.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  very 
feitile.  Yonder  too  is  Procida,  and  there  the  Bay  of 
Naples  b^ins.  Bunning  up  twelve  miles  from  the 
entrance,  it  reaches  the  town." 

"  How  I  wish  we  could  set  off  from  this  point,  and 
go  over  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  look  down  upon 
^  that    It  seems  a  very  little  way  off,"  said  Mary. 

"  There  is  the  carriage  road,  you  see,  winding  past 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata.  That  leads  directly  to  Naples. 
But  th^  have  a  railroad  now  which  runs  right  sdong 
the  shore,  dose  to  the  sea,  in  that  direction.  There 
is  a  station  just  kete,  where  visitors  for  Pompeii  are 
set  down." 

"  A  railway  station  and  Pompeii !  "  exclaimed 
Mary ;  "  I  do  not  much  like  the  idea.  But  now  that 
we  are  at  Pompeii,  you  must  tell  me  all  you  know 
about  it,  both  of  you." 

**  A  moderate  request !  However,  let  me  ask  you 
a  few  questions.  Do  you  know  how  the  buried  city 
first  came  to  be  discovered,  and  when  P  " 

"  Let  me  see.  How :  yes,  of  course  I  know  how, 
but  wheny  not  exactly ;  somewhere  in  the  middle  of 
last  century." 

"  Just  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  year  1748.  Do 
you  know  when  it  was  destroyed  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes.  Girls  at  school  always  learn  that  date. 
In  the  year  79,  in  the  reign  of  Titus." 

"  Well,  Uien,  in  what  state  would  you  expect  to 
find  a  third-rate  Eoman  city  at  that  time  P  Rich  or 
poQor,  savage  or  refined  P  " 

"  Why,  papa,"  said  Mary,  laughing,  "  I  really 
believe  you  think  I  know  nothing  of  history.  How- 
ever, setting  histories  aside,  I  have  read  the  '  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,'  and  I  have  picked  up  a  fact  or 
two  from  that,  concerning  the  city  and  its  inhabitants 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction.  I  have  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  luxury  and  extravagance,  the  immorality 
and  general  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  false 
tiste  in  art,  which  prevailed  throughout  Italy  in  those 
days,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  Pompeii,  except 
perhaps  in  Rome  itself." 

"  Very  weU !  Are  you  prepared  to  find  the 
people  little  behind  ourselves  in  the  arts  of  domestic 
life?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  find  what  we,  at 
the  present  day,  would  think  a  strange  mixture  of 
hi^  civilization  and  half  barbarism." 

"  Do  you  see  any  evidence  of  this  as  you  look 
down  on  these  ruins  P  " 

"  Tes,  I  see  streets  r^pilarly  built  and  paved,  with 
a  trottoir  for  pedestrians  and  stepping  stones  for 
crotaii^  and  yet  these  streets  are  too  narrow  for 


more  than  one  chariot  to  pass  at  a  time,  and  the 
houses  are  very  small,  and  scarcely  any  have  a  story 
over  the  ground  floor.  No  doubt,  the  inhabitants  did 
not  really  inhabit  them  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
But  still  the  women,  and  the  sick,  and  the  old,  could 
not  be  always  running  about  in  the  Porum,  and  the 
theatres,  and  temples,  and  they  must  have  foimd 
their  homes  dull  enough,  unless  they  happened  to  be 
rich.  And  then  those  terrible  little  suffocating 
cubicula  must  have  made  some  prophetic  Pompeiau 
dream  of  a  coming  age  of  ventilation  and  window  tax, 
I  should  fancy." 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  some  of  the 
Pompeians  really  had  glass  windows  and  shutters  to 
their  houses  ?  " 

"  Shutters,  yes ;  but  glass  windows  I  never  heard 
of.  I  thought  they  used  talc  or  horn,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  make  glass  windows." 

"Recent  discovery  here  tells  a  different  tale. 
Look  there,  beyond  ^at  ruin  of  a  fountain,  where  the 
two  streets  meet ;  that  is  a  baker's  shop  where  loaves 
were  found.  That  street  is  called  the  Street  of  Shops, 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  open 
shops.  Most  of  the  dwellings  are  built  of  lava,  tufa, 
or  brick  covered  with  stucco ;  the  walls  were  idmost 
all  painted  in  fresco,  and  the  colours  are  as  fresh  and 
vivid  as  if  painted  yesterday.  Just  look  at  that 
painting  on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  (or,  as 
some  say,  Venus,)  —  did  you  ever  see  colours 
brighter?" 

"  Oh,  Mary,  I  wish  yoa  had  been  with  me 
when  I  used  to  go  so  often  from  Castel  a  Mare  to 
these  ruins  I"  exclaimed  her  brother;  "  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  places  on  the  earth.  One  is 
sometimes  quite  startled  how  nearly  these  pagan 
people,  so  long  dead,  living  under  quite  other  laws 
and  institutions,  approach  to  our  own  habits  and 
thoughts  upon  all  important  matters.  Man  in  all 
ages  and  dimes  is  essentially  the  same,  and  is  moved 
to  love,  or  hate,  or  anger,  or  contempt,  by  the  same 
things. 

'  We  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart.* 

Here  we  see,  as  elsewhere,  vast  labour  and  expense 
bestowed  on  the  temples  of  the  gods,  showing  the 
human  tendency  to  worship  a  higher  power  and 
goodness.  All  the  remains  of  handsome  buildings 
here  are,  or  were,  temples  and  offices  of  state,  which 
last  are  second  only  to  the  religious  edifices.  The 
love  of  the  beautiful  among  this  people  is  evinced  in 
the  fashioning  of  every  domestic  article ;  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  stranger  and  the  guest  are  recognised  in 
the  word  '  Salve '  inscribed  on  the  threshold  of  some 
of  the  houses.  A  thousand  trifles  show  an  identity 
of  feeling  between  us  and  them." 

"  Solomon's  doctrme  about  sparing  the-tod  and 
spoiling  the  child  was  bdieved  to  be  sound,  here," 
said  his  father ;  "  for,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  sign 
of  a  school-house  was  a  boy,  hoisted  on  the  back  of 
another,  being  whipped  in  a  thoroughly  modem 
fashion." 
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"Had  Ibe  Fbrnpeiam  signs  to  their  hooses?" 
askddMaiy. 

"  Tss,  almost  eveiy  tnde  or  profession  had  a  sign. 
The  hoQses,  besides,  were  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
their  owners,  and  they  were  all  nombered,  as  with  ns. 
^ce  you  know  Bnlwer's  norel  so  well,  I  need  not  tell 
you  abont  the  booses  of  Sallost,  and  Diomed,  and 
Pansa,  and  the  curiosities,  jewels,  and  articles  of 
virtu  found  therein.** 

"No,  dear  papa,  nor  about  the  skeletons  and 
pulverised  bones  cf  human  beings  found  in  the  houses 
and  streets.  It  was  a  wonderful  instance  of  the 
interpositicm  of  Providence  that  neariy  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  were  assembled  over  yonder  in 
the  great  theatre  when  the  eruption  began.  How 
calm  and  beautiful  the  mountain  looks  now!  how 
gracefully  the  smoke  ascends  from  the  crater ! " 

"  It  was  by  an  eruption  from  the  now  extinct 
crater  of  that  other  peak  that  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum  were  destroyed,"  said  Mr.  Willoughby.  "  Now 
look  round  and  tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  a  softer  or 
lovelier  scene." 

••  Never,  papa.  How  I  should  like  to  see  the  real 
place!  How  beautifully  Capri  dips  into  the  sea! 
Sonrento !  ah !  it  is  worthy  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  Tasso/* 

"Sorrento!  La  mia  patriaf*  said  little  Carlo, 
advancing ;  *'  Ohnon  i  bellissima,  Signora  ?'* 

Mary  was  pleased  to  see  him  recovered,  and  praised 
his  native  place  to  his  heart's  content.  He  knew  a 
little  about  the  present  unhappy  state  of  Naples,  and 
said  with  vehemence  that  "  U  Be  "  was  "  traditore  " 
and  "cmdeUy*  which  Mary  and  her  brother  assented 
to  heartily.  They  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  little 
patriot  by  the  assurance  that  before  long  matters 
mMit  be  better  arranged,  and  that  by  the  time 
he  had  earned  money  enough  to  go  back  and  live 
with  his  mother  at  Sorrento,  his  country  would  be  in 
peace  once  more.  Cario  seemed  much  consoled  by 
their  words,  and  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  this  unexpected  sight  of  his  native 
place.  "It  make  me  glad  and  sorry,"  said  he,  "but 
more  glad  dan  sorry."  He  seemed  to  think  that 
the  person  who  had  painted  the  Panorama  was  a 
great  magician,  and  expressed  a  fearful  desire  of 
seeing  him.  When  the  Willoughbys  were  going 
away,  he  gave  one  more  earnest  glance  around  with 
his  bright  black  eyes,  and  then  followed  them  to  the 
halL  Mr.  Willoughby  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  money-tc^er,  and  then  calling  forward 
Carlo,  who  had  already  taken  his  organ  on  his  back 
again,  he  said,  "This  is  the  child.  Now,  Cario,  I 
have  been  asking  this  gentleman  to  let  you  come  in 
and  look  at  the  Panorama,  whenever  you  are  passing 
by,  as  long  as  you  behave  well."  Poor  boy !  he  was 
quite  overwhelmed  with  joy  at  this  news.  Mary  then 
called,  him  to  her,  and  told  him  to  go  home  with 
them,  and  he  should  have  a  good  dinner  and  half-a- 
crown  as  a  new-year's  gift.  He  thought  he  had 
attracted  the  especial  favour  of  his  patron  saint  that 
day.    Since  then  Carlo  has  played  his  prettiest  tunes 


every  day  beneath  the  windows  of  a  certain  honse  in 
Bedford  Square,  receiving  always  a  considerable 
largesse  from  Miss  Mary ;  and  every  time  he  sc^  her 
at  the  window,  his  expressive  face  lights  up  with  a 
southern  smile,  and  he  cries  out,  "  Qrazia  Siffnorina  ! 
oggi  ko  wduio  la  mia  Patria** — ^which  means,  in 
unadorned  English,  *'  I  have  been  to-day  to  see  the 
Panorama  of  Pompeii." 


BBB.TRAND  DE  BOHN. 

BT  XBS.  nOARB. 

[Henkt  the  Second,  harassed  by  the  continued  re- 
bellion of  his  eldest  son  Henry,  at  length  went  over 
with  an  army  to  France,  in  order  to  put  down  an 
insurrection  which  the  youug  prince  had  raised  among 
his  vassals  in  Guienne.  Bertrand  de  Bom,  Lord  of 
Hautefort,  was  a  noble  equally  celebrated  for  his 
poetic  talent  as  a  troubadour,  and  his  valour  as  a 
warrior.  He  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  young 
Henry,  and  accompanied  bim  to  the  castle  of  Martel, 
whither  he  had  retired  on  hearing  of  his  father's 
approach.  The  king  encamped  at  Turenne,  and 
hostilities  had  already  commenced,  when  a  messenger 
arrived  at  the  English  camp,  bearing  tidings  that 
Prince  Henry  was  dangerously  ill,  and  longed  to  see 
his  father,  and  receive  his  forgiveness  before  he  died. 
Henry,  however,  had  so  often  been  deceived  by  his 
rebellious  son,  that  he  believed  this  to  be  a  stratagem, 
and  refused  to  visit  the  castle  of  Martel .  In  a  day  or 
two  the  prince  died,  and  Bertrand  de  Bom,  dreading 
the  king's  vengeance,  fled  to  his  castle  of  Hautefort, 
and  prepared  to  hold  it  out  against  the  EnglisL 
After  an  obstinate  siege,  it  was  at  length  reduced,  and 
Bertrand  was  taken  and  led  bound  into  the  presence 
of  Henry.  The  king  was  about  to  pass  sentenoe  of 
death  on  lum,  when  Bertrand  in  a  few  touching  words 
spoke  of  the  love  which  the  dead  prince  had  ever  borne 
him,  and  the  monarch,  bursting  into  tears,  pardoned 
the  Lord  of  Hautefort,  and,  for  the  sake  of  his 
son,  restored  to  him  all  his  honours  and  possessions.] 

Why  do  the  island  banners  gleam,  the  island  knights 

advance, 
Mid  strains  of  warlike  minstrelsy,  across  the  plains  of 

France  1 
The  island  host  lies  eamp'd  within  the  walls  of  old 

Turenne, 
And  forth  they  sally  to  the  fight^  who  never  fi|^i  in 

vain. 
The  hall  was  draped  with  banners,  and  there  a  throne 

was  set 
For  the  haughtiest  king  of  England's  line,  Heniy 

Plantogenet. 
He  sate  him  down  in  silence,  his  nobles  standing  by ; 
And  they  that  knew  him  well  might  mark  strange 

trouble  in  his  eye. 

His  cold  stem  lip  was  quivering;  his  fuirow'd  che^ 

was  pale. 
His  brow  was  dark  with  the  shade  it  wore  when  he 

listed  the  fearful  tale. 
How  ven^retnoe  muttered,  half  eoBC^ved,  wm  fiUy 

wreak*d  the  while. 
And  proud  A'Becket  weltering  lay  in  Canterbury's 
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An  EofllBh  kniglii  csme  fponing  ftft»  be  rnrii'd  fnio 

"Good  newB!"  be  erM»  "nj  Ueg^  I  brmg  from 

Haatefort*B  niin*d  wall. 
The  itrong-barr'd  gates  are  batter'd  down,  tbe  citadel 

n  ta'en ; 
Osr  eoldien  ftwoed  their  bloody  wij  o'er  pyramids  at 


"And  then  within  the  Doiyony  at  bay,  andfighting 

itill. 
We  seized  the  traitor  Bertrand,  and  bound  bim  at  our 

will. 
Without  be  waits  thy  sentence— will  it  please  my  liege 

toaee 
The  rebel  Uad  in  lifit,  or  shall  we  bear  bis  bead  to 

thecr 
"Bring  bim  hi  hither,"  said  the  king,  " I  ikin would  see 

him  near. 
Who  dared  to  raise  his  arm  im  figbt>  qmming  our 

kingly  fear.** 
They  led  the  sword-reft  prisoner  in,  bis  stalwart  limbs 

bound  tight ; 
The  dust  they  scattered  on  bis  bead  bad  dimm'd  its 

goMflif  light. 

His  fcafto«  eyo  look'd  op^  and  ttiU  an  ontamed  fire 

waatbaie, 
Hisprood  lips  moYed,  yet  sent  they  forth  no  utterance 

of  prayer ; 
He  bent  no  knee  in  vsTerenee,  there  stood  that  prison'd 

knight. 
As  prowl  as  when  his  cnirass  gleam'd  and  falehion 

wafwl  in  fight, 
firm  and  few  the  words  be  spake,  and  yet  they  toucb'd 

a  string 
That  thrlird  the  parent-etdcken  heart  of  England's 

mij^tyking; 
A  ehordwhoee  plaintiTe  tones  brake  forth  ere  while  by 

Judah's  sea : 
*  Would  Qod  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  ion,  would  I  bad 

diod  for  thee!" 

^'nooart  the  monareb.  Sire,*'  he  said,  "of  ftdr  and  wide 

demalne; 
Thy  bo«U  have  scaled  the  oraggy  billsy  and  ploughed 

the  lerel  plains ; 
Thy  Toice  that  summon'd  to  the  fight  made  many  a 

dwelling  lone ; 
Then  hast  ta'em  away  the  peannt^a  ebQd— canst  thorn 

bring  back  thine  own  1 
Thy  son  whom  once  thou  lored'st  so  well,  thy  first-born 

son  lies  low ; 
Vo  brother  watch'd  beside  his  eonoh,  no  Ihther  smoothed 

hkbrow. 
I  only  lield  him  in  my  arms  till  death's  dark  fight  was 

won; 
I  only  heard  bis  last  faint  words—'  Father,  forglTe  thy 

son!'" 

A  strange  thing  is  a  parent's  heart— the  words  that 

Bertrand  spake 
Wen  strong  to  more  the  old  man's  soul,  as  breezes  stir 

a  lake. 
The  steel-dad  bosom  sternly  beared,  the  cold  clear  eye 

was  wet, 
Of  him  who  nerer  qusU'd  in  fight— Henry  Flantagenet. 
And  soft  sad  memories  awoke  of  the  blessed  Isr-off  time 
When  his  boy  was  in  bis  iniiuicy,  and  he  was  in  his 

prime. 
CSoold  the  bold  rebel  that  bad  tum'd  to  gall  bis  cup  of 

Hare  been  indeed  the  gladsome  ohild,  the  darling  ftir- 

hMifd  hor. 
That  rode  his  squire-led  war-horse,  that  waved  the 

mimic  brand. 
And  kiss'd  his  fothers  bearded  lip,  and  elasp*d  bis 


Now,  now  the  lorlng  lips  are  dosed,  nerer  to  speak 

again, 
Never  to  soy,  "  Forgive  me^  father— shall  thy  child  plead 

in  vain? 
And  pardon  bim  who  serv'd  me,  better  than  words  can 

tell;  ^ 

He  sinn'd  'gainst  thee,  my  gradons  sire,  loving  thy  son 

too  weU  !  " 
Such  thoughts  pass'd  through  the  monarch's  breast,  and 

gently  then  be  spake  : — 
**  Bertrand  de  Bom,  i  pardon  thee^  for  my  dead  Henry's 

sake. 
Take  back  thy  castle— take  thy  sword,  but  widd  it  not 

in  strife 
Against  thy  king,  who  gives  thee  now  thy  liberty  and 

life." 

He  said,  and  low  the  Norman  lord  bent  down  bis 

haughty  brow : 
That  heart  the  death-stroke  might  not  break  was  sway'd 

by  kindneas  now. 
They  cut  tbo  bonds  that  held  his  arms,  and  as  be 

grapp'd  bis  sword, 
"  Oh  I  would,"  he  cried,  *«  that  my  dead  lord  conld  hear 

the  blessed  word  ! 
He  was  a  falcon,  soaring  high  on  proud  but  erring 

wing; 
He  did  not  know  his  father's  heart,  I  did  not  know  my 

king. 
Would  he  conld  stand  before  thee  now,  and  bend  a 

suppliant  knee. 
And  say,  '  Kind  sire,  I  render  here  my  life  and  love  to 

thee!' 
Bot  he  is  gone,  and  I  can  nought  but  oflfer  thee  my 

My  sword,  my  vassals,  and  withal  true  fealty  of  heart 
As  I  have  served  thy  princely  son,  I  fain  would  serve 

thee  now : 
God  grant  that  menrie  England's  crown  may  long  rest 

on  thy  brow  I " 

♦— 

THE  MAIDEN  AND  MARBJED  LIFE  OF 
MARY  POWELL, 

ATZmWASDS  MI8TBSSB  MILTON.' 

Ju/;.  21.  Saturday. — Ob  heaven !  can  it  be  pos- 
sible ?  am  I  agayn  at  Forest  Hill  ?  How  strange, 
how  joyfulle  an  event,  tbo*  brought  about  with 
teares  I — Can  it  be,  that  it  is  oulie  a  month  since  I 
stoode  at  this  toilette  as  a  bride  ?  and  lay  awake  on 
that  bed,  thinking  of  London  P  How  long  a  month  ! 
and  oh !  this  present  one  will  be  alle  too  short. 

It  seemetb  that  Ralph  Hewlett,  shocked  at  my 
teares  and  y*  alteration  in  my  looks,  broughte  back  a 
dismall  report  of  me  to  deare  father  and  mother,  pro- 
nouncing me  dther  ill  or  unhapple.  Thereupon, 
Richard,  with  bis  usuall  impetuositie,  prevayled  on 
father  to  let  bim  and  Ralph  fetch  me  home  for  a  while, 
at  leaste  till  after  Michaelmasse. 

How  surprised  was  I  to  see  Dick  enter !  My  arms 
were  soe  fast  about  bis  neck,  aud  ray  face  prest  soe 
close  to  bis  shoulder,  that  I  did  not  for  a  while 
perceive  j*  grave  looke  be  bad  put  on.  At  y*  last, 
I  was  avised  to  ask  what  broughte  him  soe  unexpect- 
edlie  to  London ;  and  then  he  liemmed  and  looked  at 
Ralph,  and  Ralph  looked  at  Dick,  and  then  Dick  sayd 
bluntly,  be  hoped  Mr.  Milton  woulde  spare  me  to  go 

(1)  ContiiiiMd  tnm  p.  171. 
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home  till  after  Michadmassc,  and  father  had  sent  him 
on  purpose  to  say  soe.  Mr.  Milton  lookt  surprised 
and  hurte,  and  sayd,  how  could  he  be  expected  to 
part  soe  soone  with  me,  a  month's  bride  ?  it  must  be 
sdme  other  time :  he  had  intended  to  take  me  himselfe 
to  Forest  Hill  j'  following  spring,  but  coulde  not 
spare  time  now,  nor  liked  me  to  goe  without  him,  nor 
thought  I  should  like  it  myself.  But  my  eyes  said  / 
t&oulde,  and  then  he  gazed  eamestlie  at  me  and  lookt 
hurt;  and  there  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  Dick, 
hesitating  a  little,  sayd  he  was  sorrie  to  tell  us  my 
father  was  ill;  on  which  I  clasped  my  hands  and 
beganne  to  weepe ;  and  Mr.  Milton,  changing  counte- 
nance, askt  sundrie  questions,  which  Dick  answered 
well  enough ;  and  then  said  ho  woulde  not  be  soe 
cruel  as  to  keepe  me  from  a  father  I  soe  dearlie  loved, 
if  he  were  sick,  though  he  liked  not  my  travelling  in 
such  unsettled  times  with  so  young  a  convoy.  Ralph 
sayd  they  had  brought  Diggory  with  them,  who  was 
olde  and  steddy  enough,  and  had  ridden  my  mother's 
mare  for  my  use;  and  Dick  was  for  our  getting 
forward  a  stage  on  our  journey  the  same  evening,  but 
Mr.  Milton  insisted  on  our  abiding  till  the  following 
mom,  and  woulde  not  be  overruled.  And  gave  me 
leave  to  stay  a  month,  and  gave  me  money,  and  many 
kind  words,  which  I  coulde  mark  little,  being  soe 
overtaken  with  concern  about  dear  father,  whose 
illness  I  feared  to  be  worse  than  Dick  sayd,  seeing 
he  seemed  soe  close  and  dealt  in  dark  sp^ches  and 
parables.  After  dinner,  they  went  forth,  they  sayd,  to 
look  after  y*  horses,  but  I  think  to  see  London,  and 
returned  not  till  supper. 

We  got  them  beds  in  a  house  hard  by,  and  started 
at  earlie  dawn. 

Mr.  Milton  kissed  me  most  tenderlie  agayn  and 
agayn  at  parting,  as  though  he  feared  to  lose  me ;  but 
it  had  seemed  to  me  soe  hard  to  brook  y*  delay  of 
even  a  few  hours  when  father,  in  his  sicknesse,  was 
wanting  me,  that  I  took  leave  of  my  husband  with 
less  affection  than  I  mighte  have  shewn,  and  onlie 
began  to  find  my  spiritts  lighten  when  we  were  fairly 
quit  of  London  with  its  vile  sewers  and  drains,  and  to 
breathe  y*  sweete,  pure  morning  ayre,  as  we  rode 
swiftlie  along.  Dick  called  London  a  vile  place,  and 
spake  to  Ralph  concerning  what  they  had  seene  of  it 
ovemighte,  whence  it  appeared  to  me,  that  he  had 
beene  pleasure-seeking  more  than,  in  father's  state,  he 
ought  to  have  beene.  But  Dick  was  always  a  reckless 
lad ;— and  oh,  what  joy,  on  reaching  this  deare  place, 
to  find  father  had  onlie  beene  suffering  under  one  of 
his  usual  stomach  attacks,  which  have  no  danger  in 
them^  and  which  Dick  had  exaggerated,  fearing  Mr. 
Milton  woulde  not  otherwise  part  with  me ; — ^I  was  a 
little  shocked,  and  coulde  not  help  scolding  him,  though 
I  was  y  gainer;  but  he  boldlie  defended  what  he 
called  his  "stratagem  of  war,"  saying  it  was  quite 
allowable  in  dealing  with  a  Puritan. 

As  for  Robin,  he  was  wild  with  joy  when  I  arrived ; 
and  hath  never  ceased  to  hang  about  me.  The  other 
children  are  riotous  in  their  mirth.  Little  Joscelyn 
hath  returned  from  his  foster-mother's  farm,  and  is 


noe  longer  a  puny  child — ^*tis  thought  he  will  thrive. 
I  have  him  constantly  in  my  arms  or  riding  on  my 
shoulder ;  and  with  delight  have  revisited  alle  my  olde 
haunts,  patted  Clover,  &c.  Deare  mother  is  most 
kind.  The  maids  as  oft  call  me  Mrs.  Molly  as  Mrs. 
Milton,  and  then  smile  and  beg  pardon.  Rose  and 
Agnew  have  have  been  here,  and  have  made  me  pro- 
mise to  visit  Sheepsoote  before  I  return  to  London. 
The  whole  house  seams  full  of  glee. 


Monday, — ^It  seemes  quite  strange  to  hew*  Dick 
and  Harry  singing  loyal  songs  and  drinking  j*  king's 
health  after  soe  recentlie  hearing  his  M.  soe  con- 
tinuallie  spoken  agaynst.  Also,  to  see  a  lad  of  Robin's 
age,  coming  in  and  out  at  his  will,  doing  aniething  or 
nothing ;  instead  of  being  ever  at  his  taskes,  and  looking 
at  meal-times  as  if  he  were  repeating  them  to  him- 
selfe.   I  know  which  I  like  best. 

A  most  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Milton,  hoping  father 
is  better,  and  praying  for  news  of  him.  How  can  I 
write  to  him  without  betraying  Dick  ?  Robin  and  I 
rode,  this  morning,  to  Sheepscote.  Thoughte  Mr. 
Agnew  received  me  with  unwonted  gravitie.  He 
tolde  me  he  had  received  a  letter  from  my  husband, 
praying  news  of  my  father,  seeing  I  had  sent  him 
none,  and  that  he  had  writ  to  him  that  father  was 
quite  well,  never  had  been  better.  Then  he  sayd  to 
me  he  feared  Mr.  Milton  was  labouring  under  s<nne 
false  impression.  I  tolde  him  trulie,  that  Dick,  to  get 
me  home,  had  exaggerated  a  trifling  illness  of  other's, 
but  that  I  was  guiltlesse  of  it.  He  sayd  Dick  was 
inexcusable,  and  that  noe  good  end  coulde  justifie  a 
man  of  honour  in  overcharging  y*  truth;  and  that, 
since  I  was  innocent,  I  shoulde  write  to  my  husband 
to  clear  myself  .  I  said  briefly,  I  woulde  ;  and  I  mean 
to  do  soe,  onlie  not  to-daye.  Oh,  sweet  countrie  life ! 
I  was  made  for  you  and  none  other.  This  riding  and 
walking  at  one's  owne  free  will,  in  y*  fresh  pure  ayre, 
coming  in  to  earlie,  heartie,  wholesome  meals, 
seasoned  with  harmlesse  jests,— seeing  fresh  faces 
everie  daye  come  to  y*  house,  knowing  everie  face  one 
meets  out  of  doores, — supping  in  the  garden,  and  re- 
maining in  the  ayre  long  after  the  moon  has  risen, 
talking,  laughing,  or  perhaps  dancing, — ^if  this  be  not 
joyfuUnesse,  what  is  P 

For  certain,  I  woulde  that  Mr.  Milton  were  here ; 
but  he  woulde  call  our  sports  mistimed,  and  ihrow  a 
damp  upon  our  mirth  by  not  joining  in  it  Soe  I 
will  enjoy  my  holiday  while  it  lasts,  for  it  may  be  long 
ere  I  get  another — especiallie  if  his  and  father's 
opinions  get  wider  asunder,  as  I  think  they  ate 
doing  akeadie.  My  promised  spring  holiday  may 
come  to  nothing. 

Monday, — My  husband  hath  writ  to  me  strangelie, 
chiding  me  most  unkindlie  for  what  was  noe  fault  of 
mine,  to  wit,  Dick's  falsitie;  and  wondering  I  can 
derive  anie  pleasure  from  a  holiday  so  obtaynec^  which 
he  will  not  curtayl,  but  will  on  noe  pretence  extend. 
Nay !  but  methinks  Mr.  Milton  presometh  somewhat 
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too  mndi  on  bia  marital  authoritie,  wntmg  in  this 
ttnjn.  I  am  no  mere  child  neither,  nor  a  runaway 
wife,  nor  in  such  bad  companie,  in  mine  own  fiather's 
house,  where  he  firste  saw  me ;  and,  was  it  anie  fault 
of  mine,  indeed,  that  father  was  not  ill  ?  or  can  I  wish 
he  had  beene  F    No,  truly ! 

This  letter  hath  sorclie  vexed  me.  Dear  father, 
seeingme  soedulle,a8ktmeif  Ihadhadbadnews.  I 
sayd  I  bad,  for  that  Mr.  Milton  wanted  me  back  at  y* 
month's  end.  He  sayd,  lightlie.  Oh,  that  must  not 
be,  I  must  at  all  eyents  stay  over  his  birthdaye,  he 
could  not  spare  me  sooner ;  he  woulde  settle  all  that. 
Let  it  be  soe  then — ^I  am  content  enoughe. 

To  change  y*  current  of  my  thoughts,  he  hath  re- 
newed y*  sdieme  for  our  visit  to  Lady  Falkland, 
which,  weather  permitting,  is  to  take  place  to-morrow. 
Tvi  long  since  I  have  seen  her,  soe  I  am  willing  to 
goe  ;  but  she  is  dearer  to  Rose  than  to  me,  though  I 
respect  ber  much. 

Wethe$di^,^-T)ie  whole  of  yesterday  occupyde  with 
our  visitt.  I  love  Lady  Falkland  well,  yet  her 
rdigious  melbuichoUie  and  presages  of  evil  bAve  left 
a  weight  upon  my  spiritts.  To-daye,  we  have  a 
family  dinner.  The  Agnews  come  not,  but  the 
Merediths  doe,  we  shall  have  more  mirthe  if  less  wit. 
My  time  now  drtweth  soe  short,  I  must  crowd  into  it 
aDe  y*  pleasurel  can ;  and  in  this,  everie  one  conspires 
to  bdp  [me,  saying,  "  Poor  Moll  must  soon  return 
to  London."  Never  was  creature  soe  petted  or  spoylt. 
How  was  it  there  was  none  of  this  before  I  married, 
yrbea  they  might  have  me  alwaies  P  ah,  therein  lies 
the  secret.    Now,  wc  have  mutuallie  tasted  our  losse. 

Ralph  Hewlett,  going  agayn  to  town,  was  avised 
to  ask  whether  I  had  anie  commission  wherewith 
to  diargc  him.  I  bade  him  tell  Mr.  Milton  that 
anoe  we  should  meet  soe  soone,  I  need  not  write,  but 
would  keep  alle  my  news  for  our  fire-side.  Robin 
added,  **8ay,  we  cannot  spare  her  yet,"  and  father 
edioed  tbc  same. 

But  I  begin  to  feel  now,  that  I  must  not  prolong 
my  stay.  At  the  Icastc,  not  beyond  father's  birth- 
di^.    My  month  is  hasting  to  a  close. 


Sepi.  21.— BaUleat  Newbury— Lord  Falkland slayn. 
Oh,  fatal  loss !  Father  and  mother  going  off  to  my 
Lady :  but  I  think  she  wiU  not  see  them.  Aunt  and 
ancle  Hewlett^  who  brought  y*  news,  can  talk  of 
nothing  else. 

S2.— Alte  sadnesse  and  consternation.  I  am  wearie 
of  bad  news,  public  and  private,  and  feel  less  and 
less  love  for  y*  puritans,  yet  am  forced  to  seem  more 
byal  than  I  really  am,  soe  high  runs  party  feeling  just 
now  at  home. 

My  month  has  passed ! 


8fpf.  2S. — A   most  displeased  letter    from    my 

faubacd,  minding  me  that  my  leave  of  absence  hatli 

'  expired,  and  that  he  likes  not  the  messages  he  received 


through  Ralph,  nor  y«  unreasonable  and  bnrtfulle 
pastimes  which  he  finds  have  beene  moking  my  quiet 
home  distastefulle.  Asking,  are  they  suitable,  under 
circumstances  of  nationall  consternation  to  my  owne 
party,  or  seemlie  in  soe  young  a  wife,  apart  from  her 
husband  ?  To  conclude,  insisting,  with  more  autho- 
ritie  than  kindnesse,  on  my  immolate  return. 

With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  have  beene  to  my  father. 
I  have  tolde  him  I  must  goe.  He  sayth.  Oh  no,  not 
yet.  I  persisted,  I  must,  my  husband  was  soe  very 
angry.  He  rejoined.  What,  angry  with  my  sweet 
Moll?  and  for  spending  a  few  days  with  her  old 
father  ?  Can  it  be  ?  hath  it  come  to  this  alreadie  P 
I  sayd,  my  month  had  expired.  He  sayd.  Nonsense,  he 
had  always  askt  me  to  stay  over  Michaelmasse,  till  his 
birthday ;  he  knew  Dick  had  named  it  to  Mr.  Milton. 
I  sayd,  Mr.  Milton  had  taken  no  notice  thereof,  but 
had  onlie  granted  me  a  month.  He  grew  peevish, 
and  said  "  Pooh,  poob  1"  Thereat,  after  a  silence  of  a 
minute  or  two,  I  sayd  yet  agayn,  I  must  goe.  He 
took  me  by  y«  two  wrists  and  sayd.  Doe  you  wish  to 
go  P  I  burst  into  teares,  but  made  noe  answer.  He 
sAyd,  That  is  answer  enough,— bow  doth  this  puritan 
carry  it  with  you,  my  child  P  and  snatched  his  letter. 
I  sayd.  Oh,  don't  reaid  that,  and  would  have  drawn  it 
back;  but  father,  when  heated,  is  impossible  to 
controwl ;  therefore,  quite  deaf  to  entreaty,  he  would 
read  y*  letter,  which  was  unfit  for  him  in  his  chafed 
mood ;  then,  holding  it  at  arm's  length,  and  smiting 
it  with  his  fist, — Ha !  and  is  it  thus  he  dares  address 
a  daughter  of  mine  P  (with  words  added,  I  dare  not 
write) — ^but  be  quiet,  MoU,  be  at  peace,  my  child,  for 
he  shall  not  have  you  back  for  awhile,  even  though  he 
come  to  fetch  you  himself.  The  maddest  thing  I  ever 
did  was  to  give  you  to  this  roundhead.  He  and  Roger 
Agnew  talked  me  over  in  soe  many  fine  words. — 
What  possessed  me,  I  know  not.  Your  mother  always 
said  evil  woulde  come  of  it.  But  as  long  as  thy 
father  has  a  roof  over  his  head,  child,  thou  hast  a 
home. 

As  soone  as  he  woulde  hear  me,  I  begged  him  not  to 
take  on  soe,  for  that  I  was  not  an  unhappy  wife ;  but 
my  tears,  he  sayd,  belied  me ;  and  indeed,  with  fear 
and  agitation,  they  flowed  fast  enough.  But  I  sayd, 
I  must  goe  home,  and  wished  I  had  gone  sooner,  and 
woulde  he  let  Diggory  take  me !  No,  he  sayd,  not  a 
man  Jack  on  his  koid  shoulde  saddle  a  horse  for  me, 
nor  would  he  lend  me  one,  to  carry  me  back  to  Mr. 
Milton ;  at  the  leaste  not  for  a  while,  till  he  had  come 
to  reason,  and  protested  he  was  sorry  for  having  writ 
to  me  soe  harshly. 

"  Soe  be  content,  Moll,  and  make  not  two  enemies 
instead  of  one.  Goe,  help  thy  mother  with  her  clear 
starching.    Be  happy  wliilst  thou  art  here." 

But  ah !  more  easily  said  than  done.  "Alle  joy  is 
darkened ;  the  mirthe  of  the  land  is  gone !" 


Michaelmasse  Day, — ^At  Squire  Paice's  grand  dinner 
we  have  been  counting  on  soe  many  days ;  but  it  gave 
me  not  y*  pleasure  expected. 
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Odi,  13.— 'The  wMther  is  toe  fool  tittt  I  aa  inro 
Mr.  Miltoa  womlde  not  like  me  to  be  on  j*  road,  even 
woold  mj  fiither  let  me  goe. 

•^-While  writing  j*  above,  heard  ?erj  aagrie  Toioea 
in  7*  ooort-jard,  my  father's  especiallie,  louder  than 
common ;  and  dbtingnished  the  words  '  knave'  and 
'varlet,'  and  'begone.'  Lookt  from  mj  window  and 
beheld  a  man,  booted  and  cloaked,  with  two  horses,  at 
y  gate,  parleying  with  mj  father,  who  stood  in  an 
offensive  attitude,  and  would  not  let  him  in.  I  oould 
oatdi  such  fragments  as,  '  But,  sir !'  '  What !  in  such 
weather  as  this  P'  '  Naj,  it  had  not  overcast  when  X 
started.'  "Tis  foul  enough  now,  then.'  'JM  me 
but  have  speech  of  mj  mistress.'  '  You  erosse  not  mj 
threshold.'  '  Nay,  sir,  if  but  to  give  her  this  letter :' — 
and  turning  his  head,  I  was  avised  of  its  being  Hubert, 
old  Mr.  Milton's  man ;  doubtless  sent  by  my  husband 
to  fetch  me.  Seeing  my  father  raise  his  hand  in  angne 
action  (his  riding  whip  beiug  in  it),  I  hasted  down  as 
fkst  as  I  ooulde,  to  prevent  mischiefe,  as  well  as  to 
get  my  letter ;  but,  unhapptlie,  not  soe  fleetlie  as  to 
see  more  than  Hubert's  flying  skirts  as  he  galiopped 
from  y*  gate,  with  the  led  hone  by  the  bridle  ;  while 
my  father  flinging  downe  y'  torne  letter,  walked 
passionatelie  away.  I  clasped  my  hands,  and  stood 
mased  for  a  while,— was  then  avised  to  pieoe  y'  letter, 
but  could  not ;  onlie  making  out  such  words  ss  *  Sweet 
Moll,'  in  my  husband's  writing. 


Oci.  14. — ^Rose  came  this  morning,  through  rain  and 
mire,  at  some  risk  as  well  as  much  inconvenience,  to 
intreat  of  me,  even  with  teares,  not  to  vex  Mr.  Milton 
by  anie  farther  delays,  but  to  return  to  him  as  soon 
as  possible.  Kind  soule,  her  affection  toucht  me,  and 
I  assured  her  the  more  readilie  I  intended  to  return 
home  as  soone  as  I  coulde,  which  was  not  yet,  my 
father  having  taking  y*  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
and  permitting  me  noe  escort ;  but  that  I  questioned 
not,  Mr.  Milton  was  onlie  awaiting  the  weather  to 
settle,  to  fetch  me  himself.  That  he  will  doe  so,  is 
my  firm  persuasion.  Meanwhile,  I  make  it  my  duty 
to  joyn  with  some  attempt  at  cherfullencsse  in  y* 
amusements  of  others,  to  make  my  father's  confine- 
ment to  y«  house  less  irksome ;  and  have  in  some 
measure  succeeded. 


Oct.  23. — Noe  sightc  nor  tidings  of  Mr.  Milton. — 
I  am  uneasie,  frighted  at  myself,  and  wish  I  had  never 
left  him,  yet  hurte  at  y*  neglect.  Hubert,  being  a 
crabbed  temper,  made  mischief  on  tis  return,  I  fancy. 
Father  is  vexed,  methinks,  at  his  owne  passion,  and 
hath  never,  directlie,  spoken,  in  my  hearinge,  of  what 
passed;  but  rayleth  continualle  agaynst  rebels  and 
roundheads.    As  to  mother, — ah  me. 


Oct,  24. — ^Thro*  dank  and  miry  lanes  and  bye-roads 
with  Robin,  to  Sheepscote. 

Waiting  for  Rose  in  Mr.  Agnew's  small  studdy, 
where  she  moatlie  sitteth  with  him,  oft  acting  as  his 
amanuensis,  was  avised  to  take  up  a  printed  sheet  of 


p^per  that  lay  on  y*  table ;  bit  fiodii^  it  to  be  of 
Jjatia  versing;  was  about  to  laye  it  downe  i^yn,  when 
Eoae  oame  in.  She  changed  colour,  and  in  a  faltering 
Toioe  sayd,  '*  Ah,  oousin,  do  yoa  know  what  that  is? 
One  of  your  husband's  pioofe  sheets.  I  woulde  that 
it  ooulde  interest  you  in  like  manner  as  it  hath  me." 
Made  her  noe  answer,  laying  it  aside  eooonoernedlie, 
but  aeeretlie  felt,  as  I  have  oft  dons  before,  how  stupid  it 
is  nd  to  kaow  JMin,  and  resolved  to  get  Eobm  to 
teach  me.  He  is  noe  greate  seholar  himself,  soe  will 
not  shame  me. — ^I  am  weaiie  of  bearing  of  war  and 
politiflks ;  soe  will  try  studdy  for  a  while,  and  see  if 
'twill  cure  this  dull  pi^  at  my  heart 


Oct.  28. — ^Robin  and  I  hare  shut  ourselves  up  for 
three  hours  dailie^  in  y*  small  book-room,  and  have 
made  fayre  progresse.  He  liketh  his  office  of  tutor 
mightilie. 

31. — My  lessons  are  more  crabbed,  or  I  am  more 
dull  and  inattentive,  for  I  cannot  fix  my  minde  on  my 
book,  and  am  seoretlie  wearie.  Robin  wearies  too. 
But  I  will  not  give  up  as  yet ;  the  more  soe  as  in 
this  quiete  studdy  I  am  o«t  of  ugkte  and  hearinge  of 
sundrie  young  offioers  Didc  is  oontinuallie  bringing 
over  from  Oxford,  who  spend  manic  hours  with  him 
in  oountrie  sports,  and  then  oome  into  y*  bouse, 
hungry,  thirstie,  noiaie,  and  idle.  I  know  Mr.  Milton 
woulde  not  like  them. 

— Surelie  he  will  come  soone? — ^I  tayd  to  father 
last  night,  I  wanted  to  hear  from  home.  He  sayd, 
''Home!  Dost  caU  yon  tajior's  shop  your  heme?" 
soe  ironicalle  tlisit  I  was  shamed  to  say  more. 

Woulde  thait  I  had  never  married ! — thtn  eoulde  I 
enjoy  my  ohildhoode's  homo.  Yet  I  knew  not  its  value 
before  I  quitted  it,  and  had  even  a  st«pid  pleasure  in 
anticqukting  another.  Ah  me,  had  I  k)ved  Mr. 
Milton  more,  perhaps  I  might  better  have  endured  y« 
taylor's  shop. 

{To  he  continued.) 


ll 


A  JOURNEY  FROM  LIEGE  TO  AIX-LA- 

CHAPELLE, 

Lt «  Diligmice  bekm^iMg  io  the  Pm$t%an  Memt^eries. 

1  ABurvED  at  the  ooach-offiee  just  as  tliey  w€rc 
putting  the  horses  to,  procured  my  tieket,  and  was 
putting  it  in  my  pocket,  when  a  by-stander  rather 
significantly  said,  **  You  had  better  read  it,  str."  1 
took  his  advice.  These  tickets,  for  the  convenience 
of  trav^rs,  were  printed  in  German  and  French. 
I  found  I  was  to  ooo«py  the  fourth  seat  in  the  vehiele, 
and  was  strictly  fbrlndden  to  change  places  with  my 
fellow-travellers,  even  if  suoh  an  arrangoDiemt  should 
prove  agreeable  to  all  parties.  This  despoUc  military 
discipline  was  a  sufficient  indication  of  oar  neaiing 
the  territories  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  Frederic 
William.  However,  when  once  snugly  eusctmoed  in 
my  comer,  the  tyranny  of  his  M^esty  gave  me  but 
little  concern; — 1  fell  fast  asleep,  and  ei^yed  as 
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80imd  a  nap  aa  could  fall  to  the  bt  of  any  man  in  a 
hod  of  perfect  liberty.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  BKNming — that  is  to  say,  daybreak,  when  I  awoke ; 
the  rocking  of  the  carriage — so  soothing  to  the  drowsy 
-^had  oefloed,  and  my  bombers  broken.  At  first,  I 
anticipated  some  eyil,-^the  loss  of  a  wheel,  a  horse 
fallen  down,  (a  some  unfortunate  accident.  I  ad- 
Tsneed  my  head  to  the  carriage  window;  allwasright; 
there  we  were,  alone,  brought  to  a  stand  oa  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  roads  I  ever  saw.  I  took  my 
ti^et  hom  my  pocket,  to  see  if  I  could  gain  informa- 
tion aa  to  this  rather  unusual  method  of  traTclling. — • 
Not  a  word;  but  as  there  was  no  prohibition  to  my 
holding  conversation  during  the  journey,  why,  I  turned 
to  my  neighbour,  and  asked  him  if  we  had  been  thus 
ttationaiy  for  any  length  of  time  F 

"  About  twenty  minutes,*'  was  the  reply. 

"Twenty  minutes!"  I  exclaimed.  " Pray*  sir, 
■ay  I,  without  indiscretion,  ask  what  we  are  doing 
here?" 

"  We  are  waiting." 

**0h!  we  are  waiting.  And  pray  what  are  we 
waiting  for?" 

"  The  hour.** 

"What  hour?" 

*•  The  hour  when,  by  right,  we  enter  the  town.*' 

"  Is  there,  then,  a  £zed  hour  ?" 

"  Erciy  thing  is  fixed  in  Prussia." 

"  But,  supposing  we  happened  to  arrive  before  the 
kmrr 

^  T%t  oondudor  would  be  poaai^ed." 

"  And  if  after  ?**  ^ 

*«  Pnished  the  same." 

*"nnt*a  well  looked  to,  at  any  rate,**  waa  my 
obsctvaticin 

"  Sf«rj  thing  is  well  looked  to  in  Prussia,"  re- 
tfumMi  my  neif^bouF. 

I  bowed  my  head  in  token  of  assent.  Not  lor 
worids  woohi  I  have  differed  from  a  gentleman  who 
waa  to  thoroa^y  impressed  with  the  superionty  oi 
the  laws  and  ordinaneea  of  his  cosntiy ;  independent 
of  wkidi,  he  had  been  too  complaisant  in  answering 
■y  many  questiima  to  admit  of  my  wounding  his 
MMar  ptopif€.  I  saw  that  my  sileirt  aequieacence  to 
his  opinioa  had  gratified  him ;  so  I  ventured  to  resume 
the  conversation,  by  inquiring  the  precise  hour  at 
which  alone  we  had  the  privilege  of  entering  Aix-la- 
Chapette. 

"  llurty-five  minutee  past  ft>ur  in  the  morning." 

"  But  if  the  watohea  and  dodb  doA't  agree?" 

*  Watohea  and  docks  always  agree  in  Prussia." 

There  ■suet  he  something  more  than  meets  the  eye, 
thought  I,  in  this  said  kingdom  of  Prussia,  when 
even  time  seems  regulated  by  dictatorial  edict. 
ImI^  puziled,  I  begged  an  exi^anation. 

**  llic  eoniluctors,"  continued  my  eompanion»  "  have 
a  timepiece  pbeed  before  them  in  the  cabriolet, 
which  is  secured  by  a  padlock,  to  prevent  all 
touching  of  the  works  to  suit  their  convenience. 
These  are  regulated  by  the  dodcs  of  the  Messageries, 
and  by  them  the  moment  of  arrival  at  each  town  and 


village  is  ascertained,  to  our  final  Mtr^  at  Aix-la- 
OhapeUe." 

"  With  all  these  precautions,  how  happens  it,** 
I  continued,  "  that  we  are  obliged  to  be  waiting  here 
on  this  bowling-green  of  a  road  F" 

"  I  suppose  the  conductor,  like  yourself,  sir,  fell 
asleep,  and  during  the  time  the  postilions  pushed  on 
at  too  great  a  speed,  and  now  they  have  to  pay  for 
time  avtrspeni" 

"Oh!  if  that's  the  case,  I  will  profit  by  the  halt, 
get  out  of  the  carriage,  and  look  about  me  a  little." 

"  You  cannot  get  out  of  a  diligence  in  Prussia  till 
the  end  of  your  journey." 

I  was  nearly  tempted  to  utter  a  deep  and  bitter 
imprecation  against  Prussia  and  all  who  bekmged  to 
it.  I,  however,  suppressed  my  anger,  and  begged  to 
know  what  were  those  ruins  I  saw  at  a  little  distanee. 

"  It  is  the  Castle  of  Emmabu^h." 

''  And  what  is  the  Castle  of  Bmmabnrgh  F" 

"  It  waa  there  that  the  adventuie  of  Eginhard  and 
Emma  took  plaoe." 

"  Indeed !  Do,  pray,  have  the  kindness  to  change 
places  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that,  at  least,  I 
may  view  it  from  the  window.** 

"  With  great  pleasure  would  I  comply  with  your 
request,  but  we  are  forbidden  to  change  places  in  a 
public  carriage  in  Prussia.** 

"  Confbund  Prussia!"  I  exdaimed,  my  patience 
comj^etdy  worn  out.  Instantly  I  reodleoted  myself, 
and  apologized  for  my  indiscretion. 

"  Ok !  doee  Frenchmen  always  chatter,  chatter,— ^ 
dere  tongue  neber  still,"  growled  forth  a  fat  Oerman, 
without  unclosing  his  eyes ;  and  these  were  the  first 
words  he  had  uttered  since  we  started. 

"  What  is  that  you  say,  sirP"  asked  I,  not  half 
pleased  at  his  observation. 

"  I  did  sajw-.^ !  «(^»i^,  moHm^J* 

"  You  had  mudi  better  go  to  sleep  again,  sir,**  I 
said  to  Mm;  "  and  if  it  is  your  habit  to  dream  aloud, 
I  recommend  its  being  in  yonr  mother  tongue.*' 

The  German  began  to  snore. 

"  PostitioBs!  Torwarts — vorwartal**  cried  the 
condttctoi. 

Cradc  wait  the  whips,  at  full  gallop  the  hofses ; — 
I  tried  to  catch  a  peep  of  the  poetical  nuaa,  but  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  road  eat  off  tdl  riew. 

At  thirty-five  minutes  past  four,  to  a  second,  we 
drove  into  the  eourt  of  the  Messagerice  at  Aix-hi- 
Ghapelie. 

■  ♦■'  ■ 

JTJVENILB  DEPRATITT.' 
Some  years  back  we  were  standing  on  the  deck  of  a 
packet  fh)m  the  United  States  as  it  entered  the  port 
of  Liverpool.  By  our  side  was  an  American  gentle- 
man, whose  eye  roved  with  all  the  excitement  of 
curiosity  over   the   docks    and    piers,    and    other 


(1)  "*  Juvcnil*  D^prv/kj."  lOOf.  VrlMBMay,  l»y  thi^  B«tw  H«nv7 
WonI«y,  M.A.,  l»to  MictwL  SuhoUxoi  Queen's  CoUi«»>  OxiiKdi 
Rector  of  Eaftton,  Suffolk.  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and 
Causes  of  JuTenile  Depravity."  By  Thomas  Beggs.- 
UUpin,  BishQfMgate-stXMtWitbont. 
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splendid  evidences  of  power  and  wealth,  and  his  ad- 
miration of  them  was  fireely  expressed,  bat  as  we 
neared  the  quay,  where  was  congregated  together  a 
mass  of  ill-clad,  poverty-stricken,  depraved  looking 
beings,  collected  by  idle  curiosity  or  the  hope  of  earn- 
ing a  sixpence,  his  countenance  suddenly  fell.  With 
an  irrepressible  fervour  that  came  from  the  heart,  he 
exclaimed,  "Thank  God,  we  have  nothing  like  this  to 
show  in  our  country !"  It  was  impossible  to  answer  a 
word ;  for  although,  the  race  being  the  same,  the  dif- 
ference must  lie  entirely  in  the  circumstances,  yet  the 
absence  of  this  degraded  class  was  the  first  thing  that 
had  struck  us  in  America,  and  infinitely  outweighed  a 
whole  catalogue  of  "TroUopian"  deficiencies  and  an- 
noyances. Nor  was  the  exdamation  pibmpted  by 
national  prejudice;  he  was  fix>m  the  NewEngland States, 
where  among  cultivated  men  still  exists  a  warm  filial 
love  for  the  mother  country;  but  independently  of 
this  circumstance,  we  believe  that  the  progress 
of  England  is  regarded  with  more  of  admiration 
than  jealousy  by  her  transatlantic  children  generally. 
"  She  is  marching  with  giant  strides  towards  im- 
mortal renown,'*  says  an  American  writer.  The  glo- 
rious distinction  is  adjudged  to  her  of  having  taken 
the  lead  in  philanthropy.  "  England/'  says  Channing, 
"  is  a  privileged  nation :  on  one  part  of  her  histoiy  she 
can  look  with  unmixed  self-respect.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  I  know  not 
a  moral  effort  so  glorious  as  the  long,  painful,  victo- 
rious struggle  of  her  philanthropists  against  that 
concentration  of  all  horrors,  cruelties,  and  crimes,  the 
slave  trade.  Next  to  this,  her  recent  Emancipation 
Act  is  the  most  signal  expression,  afforded  by  our 
times,  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  a  purer 
Christianity.  Loaded  with  an  unprecedented  debt  and 
with  a  grinding  taxation,  she  contracted  a  new  debt 
of  a  hundred  million  doUars,  to  give  freedom,  not  to 
Englishmen,  but  to  the  degraded  African.  This  was 
not  an  act  of  policy,  not  a  work  of  statesmen.  Par- 
liament but  registered  the  edict  of  the  people.  The 
English  nation,  with  one  heart  and  voice,  under  a 
strong  Christian  impulse,  and  without  distinction  of 
rank,  sex,  party,  or  religious  names,  decreed  freedom 
to  the  shive.  I  know  not  that  histoiy  records  a  national 
act  so  disinterested,  so  sublime." 

Why  are  we  forced  to  admit  that  iMs  picture  has 
a  terrible  reverse.  The  southern  planter  taunts  us 
witli  the  misery  of  our  labouring  class — ^with  the  de- 
gradation of  our  Irish  paupers — and  asks,  if  such  are 
the  boasted  fruits  of  our  institutions,  wherein  they 
differ  from  the  very  worst  results  of  slavery?  The 
common  reply  is,  that  our  poor  are  at  least  free,  and 
that  they  may  better  their  condition  by  industry  and 
good  conduct.  We  fear  that  this  does  not  altogether 
meet  the  question.  The  presence  of  sucli  a  vast 
mass  of  pauperism  and  vice  argues  soraetliing  hollow 
at  the  root  of  our  civilization — ^tliat  there  are  classes 
to  whom  it  has  hitherto  proved  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing.  The  mighty  revolution  of  the  social 
machine  that  has  enriched  the  country  at  large,  has 
thrust  these  xmfortunates  lower  and  lower  in  the 


scale,  till  they  are  bound  down  by  an  almost  ircm 
necessity  to  ignorance,  suffering,  and  crime.  They 
constitute  a  vast  and  discontented  body  in  the  midst 
of  us, — the  pariahs  of  modem  civilization,  the 
wide-spreading  ulcer  of  our  social  state,  whom  it  is 
as  dangerous  as  it  is  cruel  to  leave  any  longer  in  neg- 
lect. The  upper  and  middle  classes  of  our  elaborate 
social  system  have,  in  their  haste  to  become  rich,  or 
in  their  struggles  for  subsistence,  too  long  forgotten 
this,  the  lowest  of  all ;  and  thus  they  have  been  left 
to  themselves  under  the  most  crushing  and  hopeless 
circumstances.  It  is  time  that  the  latent  causes  of 
this  state  of  things  should  be  laid  bare,  that  a  timelj 
remedy  should  be  applied ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of 
Lord  Ashley,  "we  may  anticipate  in  twenty  yean  a 
general  convulsion  and  displacement  of  society.  There 
can  be  neither  comfort  nor  peace  but  in  a  virtuous 
and  religious  people."  What  Longfellow  forebodes 
of  slavery  m  America,  may  no  less  be  predicted  of  oar 
own  neglected  classes : — 

"  There  is  a  poor  blind  Samson  in  this  land, 
Shorn  of  his  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  of  steel, 
Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hand. 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  commonweal. 
Till  the  vast  temple  of  our  liberties 
A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  lies." 

But  of  the  pauper  crowd  that  thronged  us  on  the 
Liverpool  quay,  the  greater  number  were  little  more 
than  children ;  and  this  points  to  one  most  menacing 
symptom  in  the  moral  condition  of  our  lowest  class : 
vice  is  becoming  precocious ;  the  spring  is  polluted 
nearer  to  its  source  than  of  old.  The  root  of  the  evil 
has  struck  deeper,  and  the  result  is  a  rank  and  poison- 
ous overgrowth  of  crime.  This  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  noble  band  of  philanthropists  who  are 
studying  the  cause  and  endeavouring  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil.  With  a  view  to  ensure  Uie  closest 
consideration  of  the  subject,  a  prize  of  100/.  was 
offered  for  the  best  Essay  upon  it,  and  three  Disseait- 
ing  ministers,  themselves  of  distinguished  ahihties, 
were  appointed  the  adjudicatcnrs.  After  carefully 
perusing  no  less  than  fifty-five  papers,  the  prize  was 
adjudged  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
We  confess  that  we  rejoice  in  this  circumstance,  not 
in  a  spirit  of  party,  but  because  it  is  an  earnest  of 
what  may  be  looked  for  from  the  influence  of  that 
body,  directed,  as  wc  believe  and  trust  it  has  been 
and  will  be,  towards  the  amelioration  of  our  social 
evils.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Worsley's  book  were  in 
everybody's  hands  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  awaken 
the  slumbering  sympathy  of  all  other  cksses  towards 
the  most  suffering  of  all,  and  to  stimulate  every  one, 
according  to  his  ability,  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
its  regeneration. 

The  work  of  Mr,  Beggs,  a  gentleman  well  known 
for  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Moral  Eleva- 
tion of  the  People,"  was  also  recommended  by  the 
adjudicators  to  a  second  prize,  to  which  its  high  merits 
undoubtedly  entitle  it. 

The  publication  of  both  Essays  is  certainly  well 
timed.    Public  attention  is  now  fully  awakened  to  the 
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cnflnnhy  of  our  social  eyils,  and  a  vast  impulse  Las 
been  ^ven  to  philanthropic  exertion.  Various  forms 
of  education  are  devised,  to  embrace  even  the  most 
abject  classes.  Charity  is  going  forth  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  and  compellir^  the  forsaken  to  come 
JB.  The  legislature,  influenced  by  the  universal  feel- 
ing, is  taming  its  attention  to  plans  for  an  improved 
penal  economy,  to  sanitary  reform,  and  other  important 
social  improvements.  The  literature  of  the  day  is 
rendering  noble  service  to  the  good  cause.  The 
writings  of  Dickens  have  shed  a  lustre  over  the  vir- 
tues of  the  humbler  dasses,  and  portrayed  in  vivid 
odours  their  trials  and  their  sufferings,  and  their 
heme  endurance ;  and  the  Manchester  operatives  have 
recently  found  a  sympathizing  and  powerful  advocate 
in  the  talented  author  of  "  Mary  Barton." 

Of  aU  the  forms  of  human  miseiy,  there  is  none  that 
challenges  our  sympathy  so  much  as  the  premature 
debasement  of  childhood.  Look,  on  one  hajid,  at  the 
joyous  infEuit,  the  pet  of  the  family,  "fed,"  as  Lamb 
says,  "  with  milk  and  praise,"  and  seeing  nothing  but 
bve  in  the  eyes  of  all  around,  growing  up  into  the 
child,  fostered  with  a  not  unwise  indulgence,  carefully 
exduded  from  evil  influences,  and  trained,  as  its  facul- 
ties expand,  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  the  precepts  of 
religion—looking  up  to  its  parents  as  to  God's  vice- 
gerents, with  mb^ed  reverence  and  love — associating 
from  its  earliest  years  every  sweet  and  sacred  emotion 
wiih  the  idea  of  **  home;"  and  then,  at  the  children  of 
Uic  very  poor,  who,  as  the  same  ^vriter  says,  "  have 
no  honie,"  or  one,  from  the  misery  of  which  they  in- 
stinctively seek  to  escape.  Who  is  there  among  us 
that  cannot  testify  to  the  painful  truth  of  the  following 
picture  placed  before  us  by  Mr.  Beggs  ? 

"TluNuands  of  vouth  are  growing  up  to  manhood,  it 
cannot  be  said  without  education,  for  no  negative  term 
will  express  the  truth,— they  are  literally  trained  to 
fimd  and  theft  as  a  profession.  The  sceptic  may  gather 
enffideiit  evidence  of  this  by  merely  perambulatiiig  the 
stieeta  of  the  metropolis  or  the  bve  hmes  and  alleys  of 
aay  of  our  large  towns.  He  will  be  at  no  loss  to  detect 
the  yimng  recraits  of  the  dangerous  class^  He  may 
espy  a  group  of  children  engaged  in  some  boisterous 
game,  or  apparently  lounging  listlessly  about  They 
appear  in  every  varietv  of  ragged  costume.  The  un- 
washed hee,  the  uncombed  hair,  the  head  without  a  hat, 
aad  the  feet  without  shoes,  bespeak  a  condition  of  abject 
poverty  and  neglect  If  they  are  observed  for  a  time, 
all  the  traiia  of  character  will  appear.  Obscenity  and 
blasphemy  ahock  the  ear;  their  skill  in  artifice  is  made 
aapaniit  in  the  tridu  practised  upon  each  other.  Some  of 
tkeir  /acuUies  are  wtrticularly  acute,  and  all  the  pro- 
pensities  precociously  developed.  They  are  gathered  at 
aireei-eonierB,  watdiing  with  keen  and  eager  eye  all  that 
h  paaiing  within  the  range  of  observation.  They  look 
out  Bkwt  greedily  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
penny  by  begging,  purloining,  or  by  any  petty  drudgery. 
if  the  observer  pass  from  the  streets  into  the  police-office, 
he  win  aee  members  of  this  class  brought  before  the 
piciidiBg  magistrate  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
and  many  of  even  a  more  tender  age,  probably  for  the 
seeond  or  third  offence.  On  inquiry  it  will  be  found 
that  the  boy  has  already  learnt  to  smoke,  drink,  and 
pnetiae  nameless  debaucheries.  It  may  be  that  he  is 
the  ^Ud  of  honest,  but  ignorant  and  negligent  parents, 
sad,  from  being  allowed  to  wander  abroad,  has  been 
iedoeed  by  older  associates.    It  may  be  that  he  is  an 
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orphan  or  dodrted  child,— destitute,  friendless,  and 
homeless,  and  has  to  pick  up  a  precarious  subsistence  by 
the  chances  of  the  street  It  as  often  happens  that  he  is 
the  offipring  of  profligate  parents,  and  sent  out  to  brin^ 
.something  back,'— the  'something*  being  converted 
into  money,  and  the  money  spent  upon  intoxicating 
liquor.  It  would  be  a  severe  and  toilsome  investigation, 
to  show  in  what  proportion  these  different  causes  fomish 
the  outcasts  and  petty  depredators  of  our  streets.    No 
doubt  many  of  these  wretched  beings,  to  the  disgrace  of 
a  Christian  age,  are  without  home,  and  abandoned  by 
one  parent,  or  both,  seeking  their  nighUy  shelter  in  the 
low  lodging-houses  when  the  proceeds  of  the  day  will 
aUow  such  a  luxury,  or  sleeping  under  bridges  and 
gateways  when  they  will  not.    Is  it  not  a  cruelty  and 
injustice  to  bring  these  wretched  beings  before  the 
felons  bar)    It  is  a  solemn  mockery  to  go  through  the 
forms  of  law ;  and  yet  nearly  twenty  thoiuand  children, 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  pass  through  our  gaols  every 
year,  besides  the  cases  summarily;  disposed  of.    Mere 
(he  continues,)  we  find  childhood  withotU  its  joys,  and 
youXk  without  its  hopes.    Every  kind  and  generous 
feeling  is  left  to  perish  without  nurture,  or  is  warped 
into  the  most  revoUing  deformity.    Shadows  hang  over 
the  cradle,  guilt  and  want  track  the  early  footsteps. 
Among  earth's  saddest  scenes,   there  is  none   more 
painful  than  to  look  upon  the  face  of  infancy,  and  find, 
instead  of  innocence  and  mirth,  the  traces  of  bitter  irrief 
and  passion."  ** 


Looking  to  the  statistical  statements  as  to  the 
amount  of  juvenile  delinquency,  some  doubt  may,  how- 
ever, be  entertained  whether  Alr.Worsley  is  correct 
in  estimating  it  as  largely  on  the  increase  relatively  to 
adult  crime.     "We  are  to  take  into  account,"  says 
Mr.  Beggs,  "  that  much  of  the  apparent  increase  in  the 
mimber  of  prisoners  in  general  arises  from  other 
causes  than  those  connected  with  the  advance  of 
crime.    The  error  of  passing  laws    with  a  view  to 
suppress  crime,  the  legislandi  cacoethes,  if  it  has  not 
multiplied  crimes,  has  made  them  more  conspicuous, 
without  having  done  anything  towards  their  sup- 
pression; and  this  holds  peculiarly  of  juvenile  delin- 
quencies, whicli  have  fallen  more  especially  within  the 
province  of  this  minute  legislation."    The  number  of 
juvenile  offences,  too,  must  be  checked  by  their  com- 
parative lightness.    According  to  the  elaborate  tables 
of  Mr.  Neison,  "  while  three-fourths  of  all  the  crime  of 
the  country  is  confined  to  offences  against  property, 
without  violence,  among  the  population  of  siiteen 
years  and  younger,  more  than  mne-tenths  of  all  the 
crime  are  due  to  this  class  of  offences ;"  and  he  goes 
on  to  make  the  important  remark,  "  that  the  nature  of 
these  offences  places  them  within  the  reach  of  such 
remedial  measures  as  would  certainly  to  a  great  exteilt 
remove  them  from  the  criminal  calendar,  and  thus  go 
far  towards  the  prevention  of  three-fourths  of  the  crime 
of  the  country."    But  though  it  is  consoling  to  hope 
that  there  may  be  no  large  proportional  increase  of 
juvenile  depravity,  yet,  looking  to  its  actual  amount 
and  to  its  being  in  a  great  measure  the  prolific  seed  of 
adult  crime,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  overrate  the 
importance  of  checkiug  it  in  the  bud. 

Another  result  of  statistical  inquiries  as  given  by 
Mr.  Beggs  is  highly  encouraging.  Crime,  filter  all, 
appears  to  have  reached  its  maximum,  and  to  be  gra- 
dually on  the  decline ;  since  even  where  there  is  a 
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tetpporary  increase  of  commitments,  there  is  a  sensible 
diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  crime.  And  both 
oar  essayists  agree  in  their  statistical  results  as  to  the 
value  of  education,  even  of  the  most  elemeutary  kind, 
in  checkiqg  tlie  progress  of  vice.  Everywhere  the 
statifliics  prove  that  ignorance  and  depravity  walk  hand 
in  hand,  and  thus  stimulate  to  increased  activity  the 
promoters'  of  education  and  enlightenment  in  every 
shape,  by  showing  t^e  happy  effects  that  have  unde- 
niably resulted  from  their  labours. 

To  consider  first  the  state  of  erime  among  the  agri- 
cultural class.  Mr,  Worsley  attributes  its  prevalent 
demoralization  primarily  to  a  disturbance  of  th^  did 
social  relations  of  uMutter  and  lervant  :^ 

"If  we  look  back  upon  society,"  he  says,  " as  it  lub- 
sisted  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  compare 
with  that  the  present  atate  of  thiAgs,  we  find  that  a 
complete  revolutioifi,  an  entire  change  in  the  general 
chanuiter  of  ideai^  in  the  distribution  of  property,  and 
dlTiaion  of  employment^  has  passed  over  u«.  Towards 
th9  dose  of  the  ^  century,  previous  to  1770,  our 
mv^afactures  wefe  domestio— they  were  hand  manu- 
flEtctii^rea:  and  those  who  conducted  them,  generally 
united  the  farmer  with  the  manufacturer.  The  farms 
then  cultivated  were  not  generally  of  very  large  extent, 
except  perhaps  in  the  North  of  England,  and  in  general 
less  profit  was  derived  from  agriculture  than  ^om  the 
spinning-wheel  and  hand-loom.  Besides  the  community 
cl  smsJl  farmers  collected  together  here  and  there 
among  the  cultivated  lands,  there  was  the  Ubourer, 
occupying  a  position,  in  many  instances,  not  muck  in- 
ferior to  that  ol  his  employer,  helping  out  very  frequently 
a  comfortable  subsistence  by  the  same  recourse  to  hand- 
manufactures;  and  there  was,  also,  the  country  gen- 
tleman or  squire,  superior  to  both  the  preceding  classes, 
distinguished  for  the  most  part  by  good-breeding  and 
ancient  blood,  possessed  of  little  leamix^  as^d  desiring 
little,  but  not  without  a  considerable  stock,  in  many 
cases,  of  traditional  lore  and  mother-wit.  Such  in  brief 
description  was  the  triple  association  of  squire,  yeoman, 
and  labourer. 

**U  will  be  interesting  to  eonsider  the  reUtiov^  in 
which  the  farmer  of  those  days  stood  towards  his 
labourer.  The  superintendence  which  he  exercised 
over  his  workmen  was  more  patriarchal  than  at  the 
present  date ;  farmer  and  fabourers  might  be  said  with 
some  truth  to  have  formed,  rather  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  one  united  family.  Labour  was  shared  in  common 
very  frequently  by  master  and  man ;  the  single  men 
lodged  under  the  roof  of  their  employer— there  was  no 
separation  of  the  two  dasses— but  one  kitchen,  with  lU 
brick  floor,  received  all  on  their  return  from  labour; 
and  the  conversation,  such  as  it  was,  languished  under 
few  restrictions  of  ceremony  or  exclusiveness.  At  meals, 
the  master  of  the  house  sat  at  the  head  of  his  own  table, 
and  carved  for  his  domestics  and  the  labourers  who 
lodged  in  the  farm-house,  from  the  same  viands  on 
which  he  and  his  family  din^  and  supped.  The  means 
of  passage  to  and  fro  were  slow  and  uncertain ;  the  squire 
was  resident  on  his  own  estate  in  the  manor  house; 
there  he  received  the  parson  of  the  parish  to  his  con- 
vivial bosird,  to  talk  over  the  day's  chase,  or  ask  his 
opinion  on  a  knotty  point  for  mansterial  decision ;  there 
he  entertained  his  tenantry,  and,  on  the  great  festivals, 
assembled  all  classes  without  distinction  of  rank,  to  join 
in  the  hospitable  repast,  and  amusements  of  the  time. 

"The  consequence  which  the  squire  conciliated  to 
himself  by  a  proper  regard  to  the  traditional  duties  of 
his  station,  was  considerable  :  his  authority  interposed 
to  settle  village  disputes;  he  dealt  with  many  offences 
sommarily  by  recourse  to  the  stocks,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
juvenile  delinquent  to  4figellatiQn;  there  was  a  hak>  of 


dignity  round  an  AUworthy  or  a  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlcy 
in  the  baronial  residence  or  his  ancestors.  In  one  par- 
ticular, the  example  of  the  squire  was  sminentlj  useful : 
to  omit  attendanoe  at  thepansh  church  would  have  been 
an  oflfonce  noted  by  all:  and  this  custom  on  his  pftit, 
imitated  by  all  classes,  though  it  may  have  had  more  to 
do  with  ceremonial  than  vital  religion,  according  to  the 
error  of  the  times,  had  an  inherent  toidency  to  prodaoe 
subordination,  respectability  of  appearance  andbehavioor, 
and  therefore  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.' 
'Sunday  was  a  day  fer  the  display  of  sanctity  and 
parade,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  repairing  to  church  In 
great  state,  through  a  lane  of  uncovered  and  bowing 
peasantry,  who  took  Uiis  opportunity  of  craving  iiidul> 
gences  and  ahowing  respect,  recei\ing  favours  or  kind 
inquiries  in  return :  after  which  the  squire  entered  the 
hereditary  pew  of  the  manor  house,  whence  he  carefVilly 
looked  round  to  see  which  of  his  dependants  were  absent, 
as  well  bv  that»  as  by  the  loudness  of  his  reepnaaea 
during  the  service,  to  impresa  those  present  with 
respect. '  ^  The  Old  £ngli»h  GentJeman  was  the  growth 
of  that  period,  a  more  noble  character  (I  am  quovm^  the 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Arnold,  expressed  in  one  of  his  UUen) 
than  ever  flashed  across  the  imagination  of  a  BiuMiidi 
or  a  Quiaot. 

"If,  wheu  a  fair  balance  is  oati,  toe  can  kace  no 
reasonable  wish  to  recur  to  the  state  of  society  and  mode 
of  hfe  which  prevailed  a  century  a§Oy  Uisai  tks  mMme 
time  iudispuiable,  4hat  the  relaUon  between  ^quir$, 
yeoman,  aud  labourer,  uhu  at  that  period  far  vwre 
friendly,  and  that  such  a  circumstance  must  have  ope- 
rated very  advantageously  upon  the  class,  the  lowest  in 
the  scale/* 

"  One  bad  efieet  at  onoe  obsenrable,  eonaeqneni  ont^ 
low  rate  of  agricultural  wages  universal  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  outnioor  employment  of  women  and  cnildren 
in  pulling  up  turnips,  or  other  field  labour.  The  mixture 
of  males  and  females,  in  any  work,  has  been  proved 
universally  to  be  pnjudieial  to  morals ;  but  besides, 
home  duties  must  necessarily  be  neglected,— an  omisuon 
involving  the  worst  efifecla.  .  .  .  .  , 

"  Another  important  consideration  is,  the  alterati<m  for 
the  worse  in  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  poor. . .  Daring 
the  present  century,  we  have  been  building  dwellings 
for  the  poor,  as  if  we  were  running  up  stieafor  pig;a 

'*  It  is  only  the  introduction  of  the  lUlotmeat  ay£tem 
which  has  rendered  the  po^ir  man's  conditioii,  in  Uieee 
altered  tim^^  even  bearable ;  but  this  improvement, 
introduced  of  late  years,  is  only  a  substitution  for  the 
garden*  or  garden  and  orchard,  which,  in  W.ppifir  day^ 
were  generally  annexed  to  Uie  cottage. 

"  The  changed  circumstances  of  the  labourer  in  i^pud 
to  his  relation  in  the  present  day  to  the  other  parts  of 
society,  and  the  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  services, 
which  has  gradually  diminishecC  ^  well  as  the  other 
alterations  in  village  life  for  the  worse,  must  be  Sttppoeed 
to  exert  an  ii^jurious  influence  upon  his  character,  and 
yet  more  so  upon  the  pliable  disposition  of  hisclidldien.'* 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  aooal 
condition  are  minutely  developed  by  Mr.  Worslej.  We 
can  give  only  a  brief  outline  of  theuL  The  nascent  { 
germ  was  Hargrave's  invention  ol  the  ginning  jen^y  I 
in  1767.  Many  smaU  farmers'  sons  relinquished  i^ 
culture  for  this  more  lucrative  pursuit.  Hence  origi- 
nated a  new  order  of  tenants  on  jk  new  understanding 
with  thelandlordi  and  improved  faiwing  vas  tha 
result.  But  this  rivalry  drove  the  olden  y«onai 
also  to  embark  in  spinning,  who  were  soon  mined  by 
the  establishment  of  mlUs,  with  which  domestic, 
manufactures  coukl  not  compete.  The  weaveiq^  toot 
who  up  to  this  time  had  remained,  ptosperovs,  were. 


(I)  Wade'i  HisUMy  of  th*  WoiklD«  C1mm%  e.  Ik. 
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exj)osed  to  the  same  unequal  competition,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  machinery  involved  both  classes 
in  one  oonmion&te.  The  effects  of  this  revolati(m 
brought  abont  by  machinery  upon  countiy  life  were 
?eiy  great ;  large  manufacturing  towns  sprung  up — 
foreign  commerce  was  enlarged — luxuries  became 
Beceasaries,  and  thus  a  large  home  market  also  had 
been  opened  to  manufkcturing  skill — population 
rapidly  increased ;  the  die  had  bem  eatt^  and  England 
bad  beo(»ne  the  workshop  of  the  world.  London  had 
become  the  great  centre — the  squire  was  attracted 
thither  by  the  magnetic  influences  of  the  age — the  old 
nanor  house  first  vaeated,  then  let  to  a  tenant  or 
pttOed  down.  Centralization,  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  altered  system,  by  removing  the  gentry  from 
tbeir  aneieBi  haunts,  was  iiqunous  to  the  character  of 
the  new  fianning  dass,  who,  introducing  machineiy 
iato  agricalture,  and  owing  to  the  eonsolidatiou  of 
mtdl  fitrwut  eetaed  to  board  and  lodge  his  now 
auneroua  senrants,  and,  while  rising  himself  into  a 
higher  station,  locked  down  upon  the  cbss  above 
whom  he  was  formerly  but  a  degree  removed.  The 
obvious  consequence  was  the  depression  of  the  labour- 
11^  population.  The  rise  of  manufactures  indeed  gave 
an  impetus  to  agriculture ;  rents  were  raised,  the  [nrice 
of  wheat  rose  and  the  labourer's  wages ;  in  1811  the 
former  was  96«.  per  quarter,  the  latter  14«.  ^d.  per 
week ;  since  which  period  wages  have  gradually  de- 
efined— "  the  labourer,''  Mr.  Wade  writes,  '*has  been 
wmteif  nniing** 

*'It  cannot  be  supposed,"  lays  our  author,  in  a 
beaatifal  paasage,  **that  such  startling  changes  in 
village  lifo  were  accomplished  without  some  notice  and 
allwioiH  to  passing  events  and  shifting  manners  in  the 
pages  of  poetry.  Shall  the  country  squire,  the  ancient 
presiding  guardian  of  the  village,  leave  his  aneestral 
aaUs,  doert  the  seene  oonseersted  to  nemoiy  by  oft- 
rseorriag  merriment  and  Christmas  festivities;  and 
ihaU  the  woodland  pipe  of  poetry—'  agresHs  avena'— 
maud  bo  lament  for  nis  departure,  no  ceqniem  over 
the  bofied  nsaees  of  former  times  1  1  must  ask  the 
itader^i  pardon  for  intruding  on  him  some  rather  lengthy 
qaoUtioBs  from  eotemporary  poets.  It  is  the  Muse's 
provinee  to  survey  the  varied  seene  of  human  action,  to 
■etiee  the  rise  of  customs  and  manners,  commend  or 
•liriae ;  she  is  privileged ;  itis  her  proper  task ;  and  I 
therefore  refer  to  our  English  poets  for  the  description 
of  a  former  period,  and  the  contrast  offered  to  it  by  our 
ova,  as  I  should  to  ArisU^hanes,  to  trace  the  broidery 
of  eoikmB  iung  upon  the  scene  of  Athenian  life,  or  to 
HoffBee  to  eompare  Bome  in  his  davs  with  Home  as  it 

;  was  onea.     The  foatores  of  the  time  are  charactered 

1  tpea  the  eotemporary  page — ^'Yotivi   veluti  patent 

'  descripU  tabellft.' 

"  Oowper's  Tatk  was  composed  in  1783-4  ;  in  it  the 
r«h  to  the  metropolis  and  desertion  of  rural  seats  by 
their  owBers  are  mourned,  and  the  change  of  manners 

,.  ia  the  fSvBing  dass  is  depicted  with  graphic  accuracy. 


"'The  town  has  tinged  the  countiy;  and  the  stain 
App«n  a  spot  upon  a  vestals  robe. 
Tie  wetaa  for  what  it  soils.    *.*    * 


* '  The  ri^  aad  ihm  that  have  an  am  to  eheok 
fW  Heswe  of  the  lowest  in  degree, 
Deemrt  Aeir  oMce  ;  aad,  theakselves  intent 
On  pliaeuif,  namml  At  oapitcd,  and  thus 


To  all  the  violence  of  lawless  hands 
Resign  the  scenes,  their  presence  might  protect.' 

winter  Evening, 

**  The  change  in  manners,  ideas  of  station,  &c,  is  thus 
described  by  the  same  poet; — 

*"  No :  we  are  pollihod  now.    The  rural  lass. 
Whom  once  her  virgin  modesty  and  grace. 
Her  artless  manners  and  her  neat  attire. 
So  dignified,  that  she  was  hardly  less 
Than  the  foir  shepherdess  of  old  romance, 
Is  seen  no  more.     The  cktKraeter  is  lost  I*  '* 

Mr.  Worsley  also  quotes'  Bums  and  Bloomfleld  in 
support  of  the  same  views. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  *'  the  statistical  proof 
of  the  influence  of  a  body  of  resident  gentry  upon  the 
morals  and  respectability  of  the  labouring  dass,"  and 
clearly  proves  that  "wherever  the  proportion  of 
resident  gentry  is  great,  there  crime  is  less  frequent ; 
in  other  words,  the  amount  of  crime  can  be  proved  to 
be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  residents  of 
independent  means." 

The  ignorance  and  narrow  views  of  the  fanning 
dass  are  justly  attributed  by  Mr.  Worsley  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  proper  controlling  and  directing  influence. 
The  farmer  may  be  said  to  be  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  period  of  transition  from  an  old  state  of 
things  which  is  passing  away,  to  a  modem  one  which 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  bear  favourably  upon 
him — "  he  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  half-instraoted 
mind.'*  We  quite  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the 
parish  devgyman  is  in  general  the  only  person  of 
more  humanized  mmd  whose  influence  can  atone  for 
the  absence  of  the  squire,  and  that  were  he  removed 
as  wen  aa  his  old  associate,  the  evil  would  yet  be 
aggravated.  He  is  the  only  modd  of  what  Words- 
worth caUs  a  "  refined  rusticity ;"  and  often,  in  the 
rural  districts,  the  only  link  between  the  wide  extremes 
of  landlord  and  tenmit,  or  of  farmer  and  laboorer, 
while  the  progress  of  education  is  of  necessity  prin- 
cipally committed  to  his  hands.  The  novels  of  Field- 
ing and  the  history  of  Macaulay  depict  the  dergy 
of  the  last  century  as  degraded  in  position,  and,  too 
often,  in  character;  but  a  happy  change  has  since 
taken  place,  and  none,  we  believe,  are  found  to  be  more 
active  than  the  parochial  dergyman  in  promoting  the 
improvement  of  the  po(nr.  "  Still,"  aa  Mr.  Worsley 
well  remart^s,  "  from  his  position  and  widdy  diffmnt 
occupation,  he  cannot  possess  the  same  amount  of 
authority  which  would  be  at  once  allowed  to  a  land- 
l(Nrd  resident  among  lus  tenantry." 

•  "The  Ck>nsolidation  of  property,*  he  continues,  "is  a 
badge  of  the  present  times.  It  is  stated  that  about  the 
year  1770  the  lands  of  England  were  divided  among  no 
fewer  than  250,000  families;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
revolntionaiy  war  in  1815  they  were  found  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  only  32,000.  ....  Not  only, 
therefore,  is  the  small  farmer  extinct^  but  the  small 
landed  proprietor  belongs  to  an  order  which  is  rapidlv 
vanishing,  and  has  in  a  great  decree  already  disappeared. 
The  tradesman,  moreover,  who  has  little  capital,  is  now 
contending  at  a  ruinous  disadvantage  with  outbidding 
rivals.  The  trade  whidi  prospers  most  In  villages  and 
small  towns  in  these  times,  is,  {t  may  well  be  fesxed,  the 
publican's.    All  classes  are  meigiuc  in  one  of  two,  the 
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indigent  and  the  opulent ;  the  cbaBiu  between  rich  and 
poor  has  widened,  and  U  widening.  England's  greatest 
splendour,  and  England'!  moat  abject  poverty,  arc  ad- 
mirably adapted  as  subjects  for  the  display  of  the  artist's 
skill  in  painting  contrasts ;  and  two  such  pictures  well 
executed,  would  present  a  powerful  practical  illustration 
of  the  poet's 

"  *  First  and  last— the  immensely  distant  two/  " 
Contrasting  the  opposite  results  of  the  division  of 
land  into  large  and  small  farms,  and  appealing  to 
Belgium,  where  the  latter  system  prevails,  in  proof  of 
the  superior  comfort  and  morality  of  the  peasantry  it 
produces,  ^Ir.  Worslcy  thus  sums  np : — 

"The  cottier  popuUtion  of  that  day,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  simile,  nestled  like  birds  beneath  the 
manorial  eaves.  Their  sympathies  were  drawn  out  in 
respect,  obedience,  and  affection  to  those  in  a  higher 
station ;  they  were  more  cared  for,  and  they  cared  for 
others  more.  .The  removal  of  thosquire  from  the  village, 
the  substitution  of  a  new  order  of  farmers,  different  in 
their  habits  and  feelings  towards  the  working-class,  in 
place  of  the  old,  have  acted  un&vourably  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  peasantry — have  loosened  the  previous 
system  of  subordination  in  their  households,  after  the 
pattern  of  [»Xl  they  saw  around  them — have  conspired, 
with  other  circumstances,  to  drive  fathers,  and  even 
mothers  of  families,  to  the  ale-house ;  and,  thus  the  old 
checks  removed  as  well  as  the  motives  to  good,  have 
served  to  introduce  general  depraved  habits,  which  have 
exhibited  themselves  in  acts  of  crime,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  juvenile  crime."  * 

After  exposing  the  moral  sources  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  peasantry,  Mr.  Worsley  proceeds  to  state  what 
are  their  immediate  incentives  to  crime,  namely — beer- 
shops,  the  game  laws,  the  tramp  system,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  cottages  and  lodging  houses. 

"  Beer-shops,"  he  remarks,  "  very  frequently  do  not 
exist  in  those  villages  which  are  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  some  presiding  tutelary  guardian,  or  in  other 
words,  of  a  resident  gentleman  landowner :  but  wherever 
such  influence  is  removed,  they  have  sprung  up  with 
astonishing  rapidity  and  in  dense  numbers.  It  is  im- 
possible to  consider  their  effects  on  our  rural  population, 
except  in  connexion  with  the  demoralizing  habit  of 
poaching.  Intemperance  and  poaching  act  and  re-act, 
the  one  vile  habit  on  the  other.  .... 

**  I  have  classed  the  arrangements  of  cottages  and 
lodging-houses  under  one  head,  as  a  cause  of  rural 
juvenile  crime,  because  the  moral  influence  of  both  is 
much  of  the  same  nature,  the  lodging-hotut  being  a 
more  malignant  form  of  the  over-crowded  labourer  s  cot- 
tage. The  moral  effect  of  both  is  the  destruction  of  all 
modesty  in  either  sex  ;  and  the  almost  universal  absence 
of  chastity  and  purity  among  the  labouring  class,  in  our 
country  villages  at  the  present  day,  is  notorious  to  every 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  them.  Between  the  lodging- 
house  system,  and  vagrancy  or  tramping,  there  is  as 
close  an  union  as  between  the  carouse  at  the  beer-shop 
and  the  daring  feats  of  the  poacher.  .... 

"  The  lodging-house  is  described  in  the  Constabulary 
Police  Report  as  the  flash-house  of  the  rural  district, 
the  most  extensively  established  school  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  for  the  most  part  the  most  infamous 
brothel  to  be  met  with 

*'  It  will  be  observed  that  of  these  ten,  in  which  the 
increase  of  vagrancy  is  most  remarkable,  eight  are 
decidedly  agricultural  counties. 

"  Nor  is  the  mischief,  which  the  vagrant  docs,  confined 
to  the  act  of  crime ;  but  we  must  reflect,  that  he  is 
thrown  into  a  county  prison,  and  there  associates  with 
rural  offenders,  among  whom  he  at  once  obtains  a  rank 
by  his  superiority  under  that  very  category,  which  for  a 


time  unites  them  together,  and  to  whom  he  imparts  the 
niceties  of  the  thieving  art  The  demoralizing  influence 
of  all  those  prisons  in  which  the  separate  syston  is  not 
pursued,  must  not  escape  our  remark  in  an  Essay  on 
Juvenile  Depravity.** 

Having  examined  the  condition  of  our  agricultural 
population,  the  author  turns  next  to  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  with  a  view  to  consider  "the peculiar 
circumstances  which  have  given  to  these  parts,"  as 
he  may  well  observe,  "  their  distressing  pre-eminence 
in  crime." 

"  A  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Lancashire  is 
grouped  here  and  there  in  inunense  knota  in  and  round 
towns.  Many  evils  naturally  arise  from  this  accnmu- 
lation  of  so  many  human  beings,  each  of  whom  is 
possessed  of  large  powers  and  propaisities  to  otQ  ;  and 
these  in  such  a  concourse  are  stimulated  into  exercise, 
and  have  every  scope  for  their  full  development.  The 
moral  checks  ought  to  be  on  a  gigantic  scale,  to  he  at  all 
adequate  to  the  need ;  and  sJiould  increase  witk  the 
same  rapidity  as  the  populaiion  itsdf.  These  two 
conditions  are  indispensable  to  anything  like  order, 
'  respectability,  and  morality,  in  such  a  vast  assemblage 
I  of  men,  such  a  shifting  and  heterogeneous  mass.  But 
the  absence  of  any  such  system  at  all  proportionate  to 
the  powers  of  evil  which  must  be  encountered,  is  as 
notorious  as  it  is  lamentable ;  and  hence  the  unhappy 
proportion  and  rapid  increase  of  juvenile  depravity  in 
these  districts.and  in  our  times.** 

After  noticing  the  bad  moral  effect  of  the  fluctu- 
ating rate  of  wages  in  producing  carelessness  and 
improvidence,  he  proceeds  to  dwell  upon  what  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  roost  fruitful  sources  of  in- 
temperance—the protracted  and  exhausting  labours 
of  the  operatives. 

"  It  appears  from  the  Report  of  CommissionerB*  that 
labour  used  to  be  continued  in  the  mills  during  as  many 
as  fifteen  and  even  sixteen  hours,  and  that  it  has  been 
known  to  have  been  occasionally  protracted  as  long  as 
eighteen,  and  in  some  instances  yet  longer.  If  we  con- 
sider what  tlie  degree  of  temperature  must  of  necessity 
be  in  the  mills  or  rooms  where  the  manu&ctnres  or 
trades  are  carried  on,  particularly  wherever  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  ventilation,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  jaded  condition  of  the  wretched  beings 
who  were  thus  immured  in  worse  than  servitude.  The 
state  of  bodily  exhaustion  in  which  they  must  have 
returned  from  their  work,  could  have  left  no  inclination 
or  power  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  domestic 
life,  much  less  for  their  own  improvement  by  instructive 
or  religious  reading.  They  returned  pale  and  emaciated, 
their  bodily  vigour  quite  spent;  lassitude,  and  fre- 
quently disease,  brought  on  by  the  over-tasking  the 
physical  powers,  urged  them  to  have  recourse  to  stimu- 
lants ;  and  to  the  unremitted  toil  of  the  day,  there 
succeeded  too  often  a  night  of  intoxication  and 
debauchery. 

"  It  was  not  possible  that  labour,**  continues  Mr. 
Worslcv,  "  persisted  in  during  so  long  a  time,  could  be 
pursued  regularly  day  after  day.  The  physical  neces- 
sities of  the  operatives,  and  the  taste  for  excitement  and 
dram-drinking  which  their  unnatural  toil  promoted, 
pressed  to  seek  a  temporary  relief  in  holidays  of  very 
frequent  recurrence.  These  intervals  of  short  rest,  as 
well  as  Sunday,  were,  and  in  many  instances  it  may  be 
feared,  still  are,  devoted  to  drinking,  gambling,  dissipa- 
tion in  its  various  shapes,  (and  it  was  ever  acquiring  new 
shapes,)  a  licentious  idleness,  or  daring  vice.  The 
amusements,  the  low  shows,  the  peimy  theatres  of  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  where  tne  feats  of  Dick  Tnrpin 

(1)  Trades  and  Manufactarcs.  1843. 
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or  Jack  Sheppard  are  exhibited  to  youthful  admiration ; 
the  beerehope,  comprising,  in  some  streets,  every  house ; 
the  gin-palaces  after  the  London  model ;  all  the  means 
of  exeitemen^  and  all  the  attractions  of  vice  which 
wait  upon  the  inteiraU  of  labour  afforded  to  the  operative, 
must  be  r^^nrded  as  in  some  sort  the  natural  and  necessanr 
growth  of  a  physical  frame,  worn,  and  its  vigour  wasted, 
by  an  application  to  work  continued  beyond  aU  reason- 
able InnUs  qftime. 

**  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  those  employed  in 
manufacture  are  not  only  men,  but  tpomen,  children, 
and  even  infants,  .... 

"Female  children  thus  employed  from  their  earliest 
years  in  labour  so  long  conthiued,  could  learn  nothing 
but  the  trade,  or  the  particular  part  of  some  manufacture, 
by  which  they  earned  their  week's  pay :  they  were  not 
taught  to  sew,  dam,  or  perform  needle-work  of  any  kind ; 
their  mothers,  brought  up  themselves  on  the  same  system, 
were  unable,  not  merely  from  other  occupation,  but 
incapacitated  by  ignorance,  and  I  believe,  in  the  great 
m^ority  of  cases  still  are  so,  to  discharge  the  most 
common  duties  of  a  housewife.  The  result  is,  a  house 
in  the  grossest  disorder,  and  a  home  withotU  comfort, 
Tkva  discomfort  at  home  is  another  indtuxm^ent  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  exciting  pleasures  of  the  theatre,  the  beer- 
shop,  or  gin-palace,  tlome  is  hut  a  scene  of  untidiness 
andJUtk  ;  no  place  so  comfortless  as  home,  from  whicli 
husband  and  cnildren  are  glad  to  escape.  The  condition 
of  the  mining  districts  \&  identical  in  this  respect."  ^ 

Here  we  would  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the 
benevolent  enactment  by  the  legislature  of  the  Ten 
Hoars  BiD,  not  a  few  of  our  manufacturers  are  already 
endeavouring  to  evade  its  provisions  by  a  system  of 
"relays'*  of  labourers.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  tlib 
plan  is  likely  to  be  defeated  by  the  vigilant  agitation 
of  the  first  promoters  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and  espe- 
cially that  the  clergy  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
are  coming  forward  with  a  petition  to  the  legislature 
against  a  manoeuvre  that  must,  if  it  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed,  nuUify  the  moral  results  that  may  be  hoped 
from  the  bill. 

**  The  social  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  independence 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes.  The  parents  receive  the 
w&ges  lor  the  child,  as  long  as  he  is  incapable,  from 
very  tender  years,  to  make  provision  with  the  week's 
pay  for  himaelt  At  the  first  dawning  of  discretion  the 
child  receives  his  own  wages  on  his  own  account.  In 
some  eaeei,  he  will  even  remove  from  the  parental  roof; 
but  if  he  still  remains  an  inmate  of  the  iamily  dwelling, 
he  occupies  henceforth  the  position  of  a  lodger,  finds  his 
own  mealsy  and  pays  so  much  per  week  for  house-room. 
The  occasion  of  this  disastrous  innovation  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  nature,  is  said  to  have  been  the  cxtravgance  and 
diaupation  of  some  parents,  who  thus  forced  the  children 
to  eonnilt  their  own  interests.  The  custom  once  set  on 
foot  ao<Hi  became  almost  universaL 

**  The  school  of  the  affections  is  the  sweetest  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  effective  school  of  virtue.  Where 
the  restraints  arising  from  deference  and  love  to  a  parent 
are  wanting,  what  means  can  be  invented  to  supply  a 
ddfidency  so  deplorable  1  Wherever  the  parents  divest 
themselves  of  their  natural  authority  and  claim  to  obe- 
dieneeand  regard,  bv  dissipation  and  indulgence  in  vice, 
the  children,  on  their  part,  will  not  be  slow  to  overlook 
the  duties  which  nature  has  imposed  on  them.  Amid 
rach  a  state  of  things,  we  learn  without  surprise,  that 
crime  is  precocious  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

"  Let  OS  now  torn  to  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  operatives.  Alas !  human  nature  appears  to  be  more 
nmk  in  depravity  and  misery  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  than 


(1)  Coaimlstlon  on  Emplojaent  of  Children  in  Mines,  1S42— 


all  the  powers  of  a  vigorous  imagination  are  able  to  con- 
ceive. It  will  be  universally  idlowed,  that  the  general 
state  of  dwelling-houses  and  domestic  comfort  is  closely 
linked  with  moral  habits ;  that  discomfort  at  home  is  both 
cause  and  effect  of  immorality  and  vice.  The  houses  of 
the  poor  working-class  are  described  to  be  in  general 
wretched  in  the  extreme,  imperfectly  drained,  or  not 
drained  at  all,  without  conveniences  for  the  comfort,  or 
even  the  decencies  of  life,  unwholesome  hovels,  in  which 
the  very  air  is  pestilential,  and  breathes  the  miasma  of 
moral  disease.  To  such  a  home,  although  here  a  term  is 
misplacedr  which  brings  with  it  to  the  mind  a  trans- 
porting association  of  peace  and  joy,  and  happiness, 
the  jaded  operative,  his  wife  and  children,  are  to  retire 
from  the  scene  of  their  day's  employment :  here  they 
are  to  seek  the  refreshment  of  the  night's  repose  in  an 
atmosphere  which,  from  imperfect  ventilation  and  the 
total  absence  of  draining,  Ls  impregnated  with  malig- 
nant  vapours ;  and  to  these  the  iiimes  of  intoxication 
are  unhappily  too  often  added ;  for  in  his  state  of  dis- 
comfort, entrenched  by  a  twelve-month's  gathering 
of  filth,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  the  exhausted  workman 
finds  his  only  solace  in  the  delirium  consequent  upon 
dram-drinking  I  The  rent  of  one  of  these  miserable 
and  disordered  cabins  is  !«.  Qd.  or  2s,,  perhaps  more, 
a-week ;  if  the  rent  be  duly  paid,  the  liuidlord  or  his 
steward  is'  satisfied — the  condition  of  the  inmates 
occasions  him  no  trouble  or  concern— the  expenditure  of 
a  small  sum  on  his  part  might  suffice  to  render  these 
habitations  of  the  poorer  class  decent  and  comfortable, 
but  he  cares  not  to  improve  them :  perhaps  the  rent 
could  not  thereby  be  proportionately  raised ;  at  any  rate, 
he  is  unwilling  to  make  the  outlay.  In  one  of  such 
dwellings  then,  if  you  can  picture  to  the  mind  its 
comfortless  condition,  much  beyond  'the  worst  inn's 
worst  room,*  the  operative's  family,  consisting  it  may  be 
of  a  wife  and  children  of  various  ages,  all  engaged  in 
factory-labour,  pass  a  horrible  night;  and  before  day- 
break, or  as  soon,  they  rise,  little  refreshed  by  their 
broken,  perhaps  intoxicated  slumber,  to  resiuno  their 
usual  occupation  at  the  mill" 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Beggs,  who  fully  corrobo- 
rates these  statements,  but  who  draws  his  illustrations 
more  particularly  from  the  condition  of  low  districts 
in  the  metropolis.  For  pictures  of  the  pestilential 
cellars  and  hovels  of  Manchester  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  the  powerful  delineations  of  the  author  of 
"Mary  Barton."  But  here,  as  usual,  fiction  must 
yield  to  fact,  and  horrors  arc  disclosed  of  a  nature 
which  the  novelist  dare  not  portray,  and  which  we 
equally  shrink  from  revealing : — 

*'  The  Reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission 
have  exhibited  some  fearful  facts.  The  overcrowding, 
and  the  consequent  absence  of  all  decent  observances, 
is  not  confined  to  our  town  populations,  but  extends  to 
our  suburban  districts,  and  our  agricultural  villages. 
In  small  incommodious  and  wretchedly-ventilated  apart- 
ments, whole  families  are  stowed  in :  fathers  and  grown- 
up daughters,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  very  often 
strangers,  are  brought  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  shock 
every  humane  and  decent  feeling.  Some  of  the  facts 
already  given  will  intimate  the  defective  arrangements 
as  to  lodging  and  dwelling.  It  is  necessary  to  give  a 
more  minute  description  of  the  resorts  of  the  dangerous 
classes,  and  the  homes  of  those  who  are  picking  up  a 
precarious  subsistence,  or  practising  menuicancy  for  a 
living.  Many  of  the  young  criminals  fh^quent  the  low 
lodging-houses.  Lord  Ashley  quotes  the  description 
of  one  by  a  City  Missionary: — 'The  City  Missionary, 
speaking  of  a  lodging-house,  and  referring  to  the 
'*  parlour" — for  there  are  many  euphonious  terms  cm- 
ployed — said ; 

"'The  parlour  measures  18  feet  by  10.    Beds  are 
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Mimng^d  on  each  tide  of  it,  oompoted  of  itnir,  ngv,  and 
Bhariugt.  Here  are  27  male  and  female  adolte,  and  31 
children,  with  Mrefml  dogs ;  in  all,  68  human  heings  In 
a  contracted  den,  from  which  liffat  and  air  are  lyBtemat- 
ically  excluded.  It  is  imponible  (he  nyi)  to  con^ej 
a  juat  idea  of  their  atate.  The  qnantiUee  of  yermin  are 
amaaing.  I  have  entered  a  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  hare  felt  them  dropping  on  my  hat  from  the  ceiling 
like  peas.  "  Ther  maj  be  gathered  by  handfhls,"  ob- 
serred  one  of  the  inmates.  "  I  could  fill  a  pail  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  hare  been  so  tormented  with  the  itch,  that 
on  two  occasions  I  filled  my  pockets  with  stones,  and 
waited  tlU  a  policeman  came  up,  and  then  broke  a  lamp, 
that  I  might  be  sent  to  prison,  and  there  be  cleansed,  as 
is  required  before  new-comers  are  admitted."  "  Ah  ! " 
said  another,  standing  by,  "you  can  get  a  comfortable 
snooae  and  scrub  there."  * 

''Ko  firuit  could  be  expected  from  such  a  soil  but 
disorder  and  yioe.  Whether  we  look  to  the  drinking 
habits  aa  the  catue  or  the  ^ect^  we  find  them  almott 
invariably  oMoeiated  with  a  bad  eanitary  condition. 
In  the  rery  worst  neighbourhoods,  and  amongst  the  most 
degraded  population,  the  greatest  number  of  houses  for 
the  sale  of  drink  will  be  found.  These  inquiries  are 
important,  but  they  would  be  greatly  increased  in  value 
if  an  efibrt  were  made  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  drink- 
ing among  such  a  population,  with  a  view  of  tracing  the 
connexion  between  intemperance  and  the  hndoubted 
misenr  that  prerails.  .... 

"The  children  reared  up  in  these  crowded  and  neglected 
neighbourhoods  constitute  a  class  as  distinct  in  form 
and  feature  as  in  habits  from  the  betterconditloned 
children  of  the  middle  classes :  they  appear  almost  to 
belong  to  a  separate  race.  There  may  be  considerable 
scepticism  on  this  point,  but  when  the  efl^Bcts  of  a 
vietoua  parentage  are  oarefuUy  examined,  very  qften  ex- 
tending over  two  or  three  generations^  moral  and  physical 
deterioration  can  only  be  expected.  Let  the  children  who 
constitute  the  predatory  hordes  of  the  street  be  contrasted 
with  those  who  gather  round  the  circle  of  a  well- 
conducted  home,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  former  Is 
palpable  at  once.  It  could  not  be  otherwise :  want, 
early  and  daily  acaualntance  with  misery,  exposure  to 
cold,  harshness,  and  Ill-usage,  must  hare  an  effect  upon 
the  body  as  well  as  upon  the  mind.  These  children  are 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Aldls : 

"'They  are  emaciated,  pale,  and  thin,  and  In  a  low 
condition.  They  complain  of  sinking,  depression  of 
strength,  loss  of  spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  accompanied  by 
pains  In  different  parts  of  the  Dody,  with  disturbed 
sleep.'--'  The  d^resaed  and  low  condition  of  health 
in  which  these  people  are  always  found,  induces  habits 
of  intemperance,  unfortunately  so  common  among 
them.' — ^'The  children  (says  another)  are  diminutive, 
pale,  squalid,  sickly,  Irritable;  I  rarely  saw  a  child  in  a 
really  healthy  state.'  .... 

"  There  is  now  brought  together  a  mass  of  eyidence, 
gleaned  from  many  sources,  of  a  most  condusire  kind, 
as  to  the  condition,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  classes 
firom  whence  spring  the  hosts  of  juvenile  vagrants  and 
criminals.  Tne  state  of  that  young  population  is 
truthfully  delineated ;  they  are  destitute  of  counsel,  care, 
teaching— except  that  which  is  pernicious— and  they 
are  without  any  ostensible  means  of  procuring  a  liveli- 
hood. When  we  regard  the  thousands  who  gather  round 
the  gin-shops,  and  crawl  from  them  in  a  desperate  state 
of  self-abimdonment  into  holes  and  comers  and  filthy 
hovds,  a  painful  hopelessness  comes  over  the  mind — an 
impression  that  they  are  beyond  any  human  instru- 
mentality, and  that  unless  Qod  in  his  mercy  breathes 
upon  them,  and  dispels  the  thick  darkness,  they  must 
perish  as  they  have  lived.  But  the  young  generation 
springing  up,  are  capable  of  better  things :  they  might, 
under  favourable  auspices,  be  trained  to  a  life  of  industry 
and  vobriety  with  the  same  ease  that  they  are  now 
trained  to  one  of  vagabondry,  idleness,  or  wickedness." 


Mr.  Worsley  next  proceeds  to  quote  a  passage  oo^ 
roborative  of  his  views  in  the  report  made  to  (^yem- 
ment  by  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.  Inspector  of  British 
and  Foreign  Schools,  from  which  we  extract  a  few 
very  striking  remarks. 

"'A  silent  but  extensive  reK>Tganiatlon  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  society  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
half  centuiy  In  the  development  of  Its  mechanical  skill, 
and  Uie  elaboration  of  economical  truths.  This  reorgani- 
zation was  made  almost  as  early  and  as  rapidly  among  the 
agricultural  as  among  the  artlzan  population :  the 
manufkcturlng  qrstem,  indeed,  was  introduced  perhaps 
as  early  in  the  fields  as  in  the  towns,  for  it  conai^ 
simply  In  an  employment  of  mechanical  agency,  and  of 
the  subdivision  of  labour  in  the  production  of  the  com- 
modities of  life  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  long  been 
customary ;  a  progress  upon  which  we  shall  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  too  long 
comparatively  neglect  every  other  element  qf  progress. 
Uneasinesses  have  naturally  arisen  out  of  such  a  state 
of  thmgs  ,*  but  happily,  we  have,  I  hope,  too  much  of 
truth,  humanity,  j  ustice  and  practical  good  sense  amonnt 
us,  to  refhdn  from  seeking  some  great  and  efToctlve 
remedy  for  this  one-sidedness  qf  progress;  a  remedy 
which  shall  bring  the  moral  condition  of  sodetyio  & 
agreement  with  its  indtutrial  organization.  This  Is 
very  plainly  seen  where  the  workmen  are  in  connexion 
with  the  property  and  near  to  the  homes  of  their 
employers,  in  the  efforts  made  by  the  more  public- 
spirited  proprietors  and  mannfactureis,  possessed  of  laige 
means  and  Christian  hearts.  It  Is  less  observable  where 
the  producers  are  on  a  smaller  scale,  struggling  between 
the  old  system  and  the  new.  It  is  iriiolly  unobservable 
where  the  labourer  is  entirely  unconnected  with  any 
menUonable  amount  of  the  capital,  and  removed  from 
all  neighbourhood  to  the  home  of  his  employer;  as  in 
the  case  of  the  great  mass  of  the  stockingera,  hand-loom 
weavers,  lace-mtakers, ...  Sec ;  while  a  still  lower  tone  of 
morals,  mannen,  and  dispositions,  is  found  wherever  the 
women  and  children  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
trade  of  the  place.  But  a  term  appears  to  be  rapidly 
approaching  to  the  thoughtlessness  which  <ieeepts  the 
wealth  procured  by  the  more  economical  organizmiion  qf 
society,  without  attempting  to  secvre  its  foundations 
anew,  by  more  united  efforts  to  fit  the  labourer  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  ofoood  citizenship  which  are  expected 
from  him,  unguidea  by  superiors,  in  his  present  post- 

ttOf*.'" 

The  pernicious  inflnence  of  low  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions, and  of  the  enormous  increase  of  dieq)  de* 
moralizing  publications — the  statistics  of  whidi  are 
positively  frightful,  being  28,862,000,  more  by 
4,443,380  copies  than  all  the  religious  sooietiee  put 
together  exposed,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  liberty,  political  and 
social,  which  characterises  and  defines  the  present 
period,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  all  kinds, 
nave  removed  the  restrictions  of  a  previoua  age  upon 
the  extensive  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  means,  both  of 
good  and  evil:  unhappllv  tiie  giant  powers  of  EtU 
entered  the  race  first,  and  were  foremost  to  run  their 
course ;  the  antagonist  principle  of  Good  lost  the  start ; 
but  is  now  arousing  all  its  energies  for  the  mortal 
contest.*' 

Mr.  Worsley  points  out  that — 

"  The  extent  and  increase  of  depravity  am<mg  the 
female  sex,  which  has  undergone  not  only  a  very  con- 
siderable, but  ao  unvarying  and  progressive  angmeuta- 
tion  for  many  years— this  enormous  proportion  and 
progressive  and  rapid  Increase  of  female  crime  in 
trading  and  mann&cturing  districts,  is  the  exact  result 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  genenl 
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eoiiditiQii,  both  past  and  prMant,  of  cm  large  industrial 
eeolrea.  If  we  dnlj  oonsider  the  vast  inflaenoe  of  the 
teale  character  upon  the  other  sex  for  good  and  etil, 
the  drcnmstance  of  its  largely  increasing  denraTity  is 
eonfesiedly  one  of  the  bla&est  spots  npon  the  vision 
of  the  fhture ;  snch  as  olAn  in  itself  some  explanation 
of  the  great  augmentation  of  Juvenile  crime  in  the 
other  sex ;  or  rather  is  an  accompanying  and  highly 
sggnvatlng  effect  of  a  common  cause. 

"  Such,  and  of  such  a  particular  complexion  as  regards 
tge  and  sex,  is  the  unhappy  pre-eminence  in  crime  which 
dktingaishes  the  manunctoring  districts,  and  especially 
the  neighbourhoods  of  the  large  towns  situate  in  them. 

"  The  statistics  of  crime  cannot  develone  in  half  or  in  a 
quarter  of  its  fearful  extent,  the  general  state  of  depra- 
vity Among  the  lower  class  in  the  great  metropolis,  or 
one  of  our  manafiusturing  towns ;  can  never  trace  the 
monster  roots  of  vice,  now  widely  they  spread  and 
diveige  themselves,  or  how  deep  they  penetrate  in  the 
eoBgenial  aoil.  Even  the  ima^nation  is  overtasked 
wlien  called  upon  to  exert  her  powers,  so  as  to  produce 
a  picture  of  demoralized  humanitv  that  shall  oe  ade- 
quate to  the  truth.  The  real  condition  of  many  parts 
^nuh  localities  is  not  merely  barbarism  and  heathen- 
tMi,  hui  can  only  be  JUly  designated  by  some  term 
wkiek  includes  those,  and  yet  more  of  deffradation  i—4t 
is^M^ai  is  worse— 'Civilization  undvilisted  ;  humanity 
with  its  external  opportunities  qf  acUon  enlarged  to  be 
the  mare  imbrtOea;  a  scene  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
reUgion  is  only  proved  by  blasphemy,  and  the  resources 
of  an  emligktened  and  emancipated  age  are  perverted 
to  sin,' 

It  is  time  we  should  turn  to  intemperance,  and  its 
effects  upon  crime.  Although  these  cannot  well  be 
overrated,  yet,  perhaps,  the  terms  of  the  "Prize 
Essay/'  which  required  that  they  should  be  made  the 
(^ief  snbjeot  of  inqoiry,  may  have  tended  to  give  an 
nndne  prominence  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  Intem- 
peraooe  has  always  been  the  vice  of  northern  climates, 
and  but  a  century  since  was  as  much  the  habit  of  the 
higher,  as  it  is  now  of  the  lower  classes.  The  pro- 
gress of  refinement,  and  the  greater  diffusion  of  rational 
and  ekgant  amusements,  has  caused  it  to  go  more 
and  more  out  of  fashion  even  among  the  middle  classes. 
Among  the  lower,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the 
special  provocatives  to  intemperate  habits.  Tlie  crush- 
ing misery  of  their  condition,  physical  exhaustion,  the 
absence  of  domeetio  comforts,  of  mental  cultivation, 
and  of  cheap  and  wholesome  enjoyments,  all  tend  to 
throw  them  npon  the  gin-shop  as  a  resource.  A 
frightful  DKility  is  given  to  this  habit ;  the  path  of 
destruction  is  smoothed  for  their  descent.  We  cannot 
but  regard  intemperance  as  being,  in, the  main,  rather 
the  result  than  the  cause  of  juvenile  and  adult  depra- 
vity, but  as  reacting  hi  ite  turn  with  fearful  aggra- 
vation npofn  those  evils  which  gave  it  birth.  It  is 
intemperance  that  puts  the  climax  to  a  host  of  de- 
maralir.ing  causes — that  prevents  the  counter  agencies 
of  religion  and  education  from  taking  due  effect.  It 
is  drink  that  stifles  the  last  lingering  feeling  of  shame, 
that  caoses  the  hardened  parents  to  drive  forth  their 
diildren  into  the  streets,  to  seek  tor  them,  by  theft  or 
I  prostitution,  fresh  aliment  for  their  accursed  vice. 
The  manifest  enormity  of  the  evil,  it  is  said,  demands 
an  instant  remedy,  and  the  formation  of  total  abstinence 
societies  is  earnestly  enforced  npon  the  public  at  large 
by  the  authors  of  both  the  essays.    It  is  to  be  feared. 


howev(^,  that  snob  measnres,  thongh  they  may  prb- 
duoe  a  temporary  palliation  of  the  eidlj  will  not  suffice 
to  cure  it ;  we  must  look  deeper  to  the  causes  of  this 
widespread  social  evil,  and  hiy  stress  npon  the  pre- 
ventative, rather  than  the  cure. 

It  is  evident  that  improvement  can  be  bat  gradual^ 
that  many  things  must  work  together  to  this  end^ 
that  much  depends  on  political  measures,  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter.  The 
duty  of  the  legislature,  however,  is  in  some  points 
manifest,  and  it  is  a  happiness  to  kno\r  that  the  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  community,  no  less 
than  its  wealth,  is  homing  more  and  more  an  object 
of  study.  To  sanitary  improvement,  and  a  penal 
economy  which  shall  study  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders,  and  the  formation  of  industrial  habitsj  allu- 
sion has  been  already  made.  How  far  education  is  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Government,  and  how  far  it  is  to 
depend  upon  voluntary  effort,  is  a  vexed  question  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  settle  here.  It  is,  however, 
deplorable  to  thinks  that  while  the  people  are  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  knowledge,  religious  differences  should 
neutralize  every  measure  that  is  successively  proposed. 
Although  firmly  believing  that  religious  principle 
should  be  the  iNuis  of  popular  education,  we  would 
almost  rather  accept  a  broad  and  impartial  system  of 
secular  teaching,  and  trust  to  private  agencies  for 
religious  improvement,  than  see  the  work  any  longer 
delayed.  .  Other  duties  are  suggested  by  Mr.  Beggs 
as  being  within  the  province  of  the  legislature--a  pro- 
vision and  training  for  destitute  or  orphan  offenders, 
and  the  arrest  of  all  other  children  iound  begging ; 
and  the  devisal  of  some  system  whereby  they  may  be 
rescued  from  the  selfish  cruelty  of  abandoned  parents. 
In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  refer  to  his  pages 
for  an  account  of  the  successful  operations  of  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society  for  the  Refonnation  of  Juvenile 
Offenders  in  London.  The  establishment  of  places  of 
agreeable  relaxation,  public  walks,  lectures,  ftc.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  some  wholesome 
restrictions  upon  drinking-houses  and  pkces  of  low 
and  demorali^mg  amusement,  are  clearly  both  within 
the'power  and  duty  of  legisktion. 

In  a  community  like  our  own,  however,  we  must 
look  rather  to  the  result  of  private  and  local  efforts* 
The  precedmg  exposure  of  the  evils  peculiar  to  the 
different  classes,  will  suggest  the  duties  of  those 
who  severally  preside  over  them.  Nobb  instances 
there  are  of  what  may  be  done  by  landed  proprietors 
or  heads  of  manufacturing  establishments  with  whom 
the  physical  and  moral  improvement  of  those  who  de- 
pend upon  them  outweighs  the  consideration  of  selfish 
aggrandizement.  Consult,  for  example,  Mr.  Worsley's 
pages  for  the  state  of  the  Earl  of  Eliesmere's  collieries ; 
and  Mr.  Beggs*,  for  an  account  of  the  Cwm  Avon  Iron 
Works,  near  Neath ;  and  of  the  factory  of  Mr.  Morris 
of  Manchester,  who,  "  having  risen  himself  from  the 
condition  of  a  factory  operative,  has  felt  in  his  own 
person  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  Workmen 
labour,"  and  has  thus  established  at  his  works  a 
library,  coffee-room,  class-room,  weekfy  kotores,  and 
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a  system  of  industrial  training,  and  Temperance  So- 
ciety; thus  lessening  at  the  same  time  the  inducement 
and  the  facilities  to  drink. 

But  our  space  is  more  than  exhausted.  Again 
referring  the  reader  most  cordially  to  these  important 
and  well-timed  essays,  of  which  we  have  here  pre- 
sented to  him  an  imperfect  outline,  we  conclude  with 
an  eloquent  passage  from  Mr.  Beggs*  work  :— 

"  This  is  a  time  favourable  for  effort  Unless  we  are 
unmindful  of  the  admonition  giren  by  the  conTulsions 
of  1848,  we  shall  seek  to  improye  ue  opportunities 
afforded  to  us.  Safety  can  only  rest  on  the  morality  of 
the  people,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers.  England 
has  remained  safe  amid  the  shock,  and  this  may  be 
attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  interest  which  has  been 
recently  awakened  to  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  the  practical  measures  which  hare  followed. 
Amongst  the  auspicious  peculiarities  of  the  age,  it  is 
gratifying  to  notice  that  we  lire  under  the  rule  of  a 
fomale  Sorereig^  who  has  established  a  claim  to  the 
esteem  of  her  subjects,  by  exhibiting  the  high  virtues 
of  the  English  wife  and  mother.  That  illustrious  lady 
sways  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  yet 
the  sympathy  manifested  for  the  lowliest  of  her  people 
will  give  a  higher  digpiity  and  reflect  a  brighter  lustre 
on  her  reign  than  would  the  conquest  of  new  worlds. 
What  will  posterity  say  to  this  day  of  activity  and 
change  1  It  may  be  that  the  sun  under  which  this 
nation  warmed  into  life,  and  has  risen  to  glory,  has 
attained  its  meridian,  and  is  now  hastening  to  its  set- 
ting,— that  her  power  will  ere  long  pass  away,  and 
the  trident  she  bad  so  tenaciously  held  be  wrested 
from  her  grasp.  Could  we  look  through  the  vista  of 
coming  time,  we  might  see  from  one  of  tJie  distant 

Erovinces  which  Qreat  Britain  is  now  peopling  with 
or  children,  and  where  she  is  planting  her  language, 
her  institutions,  and  her  religion,  some  powerful  empire 
spring  up  to  lead  the  world  in  commerce  and  arts,  when 
she,  the  mother  of  nations,  has  performed  her  mission, 
fulfilled  her  destiny,  and  sunk  down  into  age  and 
decrepitude.  Perchance  in  some  hall  of  learning,  or  in 
some  lonely  or  secluded  study  in  that  new  state,  the 
pale  and  thoughtful  student  may  exhaust  the  midnight 
oil  in  contemplating  the  deeds  of  the  nation  that  has 
played  so  com^picuous  a  part  in  the  world's  business. 
His  award  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  Wc 
may  entertain  the  assurance  that  after  ho  has  followed 
the  achievements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  through 
eight  centuries  of  existence,  and  traced  the  annals  which 
record  its  triumphs,  its  glory,  and  its  shame,  he  will  be 
at  no  difficulty  to  point  out  the  age  of  Victoria  as  dis- 
tinguished from,  and  having  a  prouder  title  to  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  than  all  that  preceded  it.  Ho  will 
date  from  it  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  It  was  then,  he  will  say,  that  those  in 
power  began  to  stoop  down  to  study  social  wants,  and  to 
legislate  for  social  necessities.  It  was  then  that  the 
people  began  to  manifest  a  new  spirit — ^to  turn  from  the 
pomp  and  glitter  of  military  glory,  to  conquests  of  a 
more  peaceful  and  substantial  kind.  It  was  then  that 
Philanthropy,  animated  by  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
went  out  to  explore  the  wretched  homes  of  poverty,  and 
to  attack  the  ignorance,  vice,  and  disease  which,  like  a 
thick  midnight,  hung  over  them.  This  is  a  solemn 
consideration.  Posterity  will  be  affected  by  the  uses 
we  may  make  of  our  high  trust,  and  has  to  weigh  and 
judge  us.  If  patriotism  is  not  a  mere  name,  that  con- 
sideration will  form  one  element  in  the  motive  to 
exertion.  But  there  is  a  stronger — ^the  sense  of  duty. 
Thousands  are  perishing  'around  us,  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  save.  No  arm  la  too  feeble — no  influence  too 
small.  Everyman  is  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  operates 
for  good  or  evil  among  his  fellows.  Let  all  then  in  the 
spirit  of  hope  and  of  truthfulness  embark  their  energies 


in  the  cause  of  the  dark  and  beolouded.  All  may  labour 
in  such  a  cause— and  it  comes  home  to  every  man's 
interest.  All  men  may  do  something  towards  ushering 
in  the  day  when  the  deserts  shall  be  glad,  and  the 
barren  wilderness  of  humanity  made  to  blossom  like 
the  rose.  It  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  hasten  the 
realization  of  that  time  when  all  nations  and  languages 
shall  be  able  to  join  in  the  prophetic  song  of  the  angels, 
*  Glory  to  Qod  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men.' " 


THE  CRUEL  SISTER. 

Op  this  very  ancient  ballad  there  are  several 
versions  under  various  names.  Our  copy  is  taken 
from  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border/'  which 
differs  essentially  from  that  which  has  been  published 
in  many  collections  under  the  title  of  "Binnorie." 
It  is  **  composed  "  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  a  copy 
in  Mrs.  Brown's  MSS.,  intermixed  with  a  beautiful 
fragment  of  fourteen  verses,  transmitted  to  the 
Editor  by  J.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  the  ingenious  historian 
of  the  Irish  Bards.  Mr.  Walker,  at  the  same  time, 
favoured  the  Editor  with  the  following  note : — "  I  am 
indebted  to  my  departed  friend,  Miss  Brooke,  for  the 
foregoing  pathetic  fragment.  Her  account  of  it  was 
as  follows : — ^This  song  was  transcribed,  several  years 
ago,  from  the  memory  of  an  old  woman,  who  had  no 
recollection  of  the  concluding  verses :  probably  the 
beginning  may  also  be  lost,  as  it  seems  to  commenoe 
abruptly." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ballad  may  be 
classed  among  compositions  which  are  founded  upon 
actual  occurrences.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  Tery 
touching ;  and  the  illcident  of  the  harp  "  playing 
alone,"  although  belonging  to  things  impossible,  is 
related  so  simply  as  to  seem  perfectly  natural  and 
true.  Not  so  the  means  by  which  the  harp  is  ob- 
tained. 

"  Tnaas  were  two  sisters  sat  in  a  hour ; 

Binnorie,  0  Bimiorie; 
There  came  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer ; 
By  the  bonny  mill-dams  of  Binnorie. 
He  courted  the  eldest  with  glove  and  ring. 
But  he  lo'ed  the  youngest  abune  a'  thing ; 

He  courted  the  eldest  with  broach  and  knife^ 
But  he  lo'ed  the  youngest  abune  his  life  ; 
The  eldest  she  was  vexed  sair. 
And  sore  envied  her  sister  fair; 

The  eldest  said  to  the  youngest  ane, 

'  Will  ye  go  and  see  our  &ther's  sliips  come  in  V — 

She's  ta'en  her  by  the  lily  hand. 
And  led  her  down  to  the  river  strand ; 

The  youngest  stude  upon  a  stane. 
The  eldest  came  and  push'd  her  in ; 

She  took  her  by  the  middle  sma*. 
And  dash'd  her  bonny  back  to  the  jaw ; 

*  0  sister,  sister,  reach  your  hand. 
And  ye  shall  be  heir  of  half  my  land.* — 
'0  sijsfcr,  ril  not  reach  my  hand. 
And  I'll  be  heir  of  all  your  land ; 
Shame  fa'  the  hand  that  I  should  take, 
It's  twin'd  me,  and  my  world's  make' — 
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'  0  lister,  reach  me  but  yoar  glove. 
And  aweet  William  shall  be  your  lore.'— 
'Sink  on,  nor  hope  for  hand  or  fflore ! 
And  sweet  William  shall  better  be  my  loye; 

'  Tour  cheny  cheeks  and  yonr  yellow  hair, 
Qan^d  me  gang  maiden  cTermair/— 

SomeUmes  she  sunk,  and  sometimes  she  swam, 
Until  she  cam  to  the  miller's  dam ; 

'0  fikther,  &ther,  draw  yonr  dam, 

There's  either  a  mermaid  or  a  milk-white  swan.*- 

The  miUer  hasted  and  drew  his  dam. 

And  there  he  found  a  drown'd  woman ; 

Yon  coold  not  see  her  yellow  hair. 
For  gowd  and  pearls  that  were  so  rare ; 

Toa  coold  not  see  her  middle  sma'. 
Her  gowden  girdle  was  sae  bra' ; 

A  &moas  harper  passing  by. 

The  sweet  pole  fitoe  he  chanced  to  spy ; 

And  when  he  look'd  that  lady  on, 
He  sigh'd  and  made  a  heavy  moan ; 

He  made  a  harp  of  her  breast-bone. 
Whose  sonnds  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone ; 

The  strings  he  fram'd  of  her  yellow  hair, 
Whose  notes  made  sad  the  ll^t'ning  ear ; 

He  broogbt  it  to  her  father's  hall. 
And  there  was  the  court  assembled  all ; 

He  laid  his  harp  upon  a  stone, 
And  straight  it  began  to  play  alone ; 

'  Oh,  yonder  sits  my  father,  the  king. 
And  yonder  site  my  mother,  the  queen ; 

'And  yonder  stands  my  brother  Hugh, 
And  Ij  him  my  Williun,  sweet  and  true.'— 

But  the  last  tune  that  the  harp  play'd  then, 
Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 

Was—'  Woe  to  my  rister,  £Use  Helen  !' 
By  the  bonnj  mill-dams  of  Binnorie." 


STRAY  NOTES  ON  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
AND  ITS  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES. 

BT  7BEOEBICK  LAWBE17CE. 

No.  I. 
We  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  consider  an 
apology  necessary  for  the  selection  of  the  British 
Museum  as  the  subject  of  two  or  three  papers. 
Sboe  the  dingy  waUs  of  Montague  House  hare 
gradually  disi^pearcd,  and  since  appropriate  reposi- 
tories hare  been  provided  for  ite  various  collections, 
this  noble  esteblishment  has  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  public  attention.  Libendly  supported  and 
carefully  superintended,  there  is  every  reason  why  it 
^Kmld  stand  high  in  popular  estimation.  It  is  the 
magnificent  model  of  a  class  of  establishmente  on 
the  utifitj  and  humanizing  influences  of  which  it  is 
,  muiceegsaiy  to  expatiate.  A  national  institution,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  it  opens  ite  doors  and 
dTers  attnctlons  to  the  pale-faced  student  whose 
taste  or  dafly  oocnpatioa  leads  him  to  explore  ite 
literary  treasures,  and  to  the  mechanic  who  spends  his 
Easter  or  Whitsuntide  holiday— the  precious  leisure  of 


a  year  of  toil— -in  passing  through  its  crowded  rooms, 
and  catching  a  glimpse  at  the  wonders  of  art  and 
nature  exposed  to  his  view.  In  the  present  day, 
among  intelligent  people,  there  are  not^  lutppily*  two 
opinions  respecting  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
bringing  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  the  means  of 
intdlectural  culture  and  rational  enjoyment.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  there  b  no  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
additional  boon  that  has  been  granted ;  and  to  those 
who  are  apt  to  libel  their  countrymen  by  affirming 
that  the  privilege  of  indiscriminate  admission  is  com- 
monly abused  by  acte  of  wanton  mischief  and  im- 
propriety, it  la  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  reply,  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  destruction  of  the  Portland 
Vase,* — the  capricious  act  of  a  madman, — ^no  instance 
of  grave  misconduct  can  be  imputed  to  the  many 
thousands  who  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  themselves 
have  annually  visited  this  noble  institution. 

In  adverting  to  the  history  of  the  Museum,  we 
need  not  perhaps  premise,  that  ite  esteblishment  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  that  it  derives  no 
interest  from  ite  antiquity.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
a  century  old,  the  collection  having  been  first  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  15th  of  January,  1759.  The 
nation  may  be  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  the  celebrstod  physician,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  British  Museum.  This  dis- 
tinguished man  had  devoted  himself  during  a  long 
life  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
in  addition  to  a  large  library  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts, had  collected  many  interesting  specimens  in 
Natural  History — rare  and  curious  indeed  at  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  A  short  residence  inthe 
West  Indian  islands,  then  a  new  field  for  the  na- 
turalist, had  afforded  him  peculiar  advantages,  which 
he  had  not  failed  to  turn  to  good  account.  He 
afterwards  practised  in  London  as  a  physician  with 
great  success,  acquired  considerable  property,  and 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  at  his  house  in 
Chelsea;  where  his  name,  it  will  be  observed,  has 
since  become  the  familiar  designation  of  one  of  the 
leading  thoroughfares. 

In  order  that  his  collection  might  not  be  separatod 
after  his  death,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  directed  in  his  will 
that  it  should  be  offered  to  the  nation  for  20,000/. 
( although  he  estimated  that  it  had  cost  him  a  sum 
of  upwards  of  50,000/.)  It  was  further  provided 
that  if  within  six  months  after  the  overture  was 
made  it  was  not  accepted,  the  collection  was  to  be 
offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the  fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  London,  then  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  to  the  College  of  Physicians  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  in  case  each  and  all  of  these  learned 
bodies  declined  to  purchase,  then  the  like  offer  was 
to  be  made  to  certain  foreign  universities. 

The  first  draught  of  the  will  bears  the  dato  of 

(1 )  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  this  precious  relic  of  antiquity  has 
been  restored  to  its  pristine  condition ;  the  numerous  pieces  into 
which  it  was  shattered  haring  been  put  t<wetber  with  abnost 
miraculous  skill,  by  Mr.  James  Poubleday,  the  Medallist  of  the 
British  Museum. 
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1789^  bemg  twclre  yean  before  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, and  oommenoes  with  this  oharaoteristic  pre- 
amble: "Whereas  from  my  youth  I  have  been  a 
great  obserrer  and  admirer  of  the  wonderful  power, 
wisdom,  and  eontriranoQ  of  the  Almighty  God, 
appearing  in  the  works  of  his  creation,  and  have 
gathered  together  many  things  in  my  own  travels  or 
voyages,  or  had  them  from  others,  especially  my 
ever  honoured  late  friend  William  Courten,  Esq ; . . . 
now,  desiring  very  much  that  these  things,  tending 
many  ways  to  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God, 
the  confutation  of  atheism  and  its  consequences,  the 
use  and  improvement  of  physic,  and  other  arts  and 

sciences, may  remain  together,  and  not  be 

separated,  and  that  chiefly  in  and  about  the  city  of 
London,  where  I  have  acquired  most  of  my  estates, 
and  where  they  may  by  the  great  confluence  of  people 
be  of  most  use, ....  I  therefore  give  and  devise,"  &c. 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  direct  and  provide  for  their 
disposal  as  above  stated.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  in  1753,  the  Government  gladly  complied 
with  the  stipulations  of  his  will,  and  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  directed  the  purchase,  at  the  same 
time  enacted  that  the  library  of  manuscripts  princi- 
pally collected  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  (and  given  to  the  Government, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  public  uses,)  should  be 
added  to  the  collection,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
to  be  rendered  more  complete  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Harleian  manuscripts  from  the  Countess  of  Oxford, 
relict  of  William  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  their  daughter 
the  Duchess  of  Portland.  The  title  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  under  which  the  national  collection  was 
first  formed,  is  that  of  "  An  Act  for  the  purchase  of 
the  museum  or  collection  of  Sir  Haus  Sloane,  and  of 
the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts;  and  for 
providing  one  general  repository  for  the  better 
reception  and  more  convenient  use  of  the  same  col- 
lections ;  and  of  the  Cottonlan  Library,  and  of  the 
additions  thereto." 

The  building  selected  by  the  Government  as  a 
receptacle  for  these  collections,  and  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  10,000/.,  was  certainly  an  oddity  In  Its  way. 

Montague  House — the  old  British  Museum — had 
been  built,  or  rather  rebuilt.  In  1686,  (the  former 
edifice  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, )  completely  in 
the  French  style  and  taste  of  the  age  of  Louit 
QnuUorze,  The  first  Duke  of  Montague,  by  whom  it 
was  erected,  had  been  twice  ambassador  to  Paris,  and 
he  imported  on  the  occasion  a  French  architect,  a 
French  decorator,  and  French  painters,  who  did  their 
best  to  produce  an  imitation  of  the  spacious  but 
somewhat  gloomy  hotels  of  the  Parisian  nobleue.  The 
scandal-mongers  of  the  day  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  the  Duke  of  Montague's  house  had  been  paid 
for  by  the  Orand  Monarque  himself — a  rumour  which 
easily  obtained  credence  at  a  time  when  It  was  more 
than  suspected  that  French  money  had  been  pocketed 
by  the  highest  personages  in  the  realm.  This  strange 
building,  however,  having  been  in  the  course  of  time 
found  inadequate  to  contain  the  constant  accessions 


made  to  the  national  collections,  has  now  all  but 
disappeared;  and  though  we  are  well  aware  that 
there  are  ma^y  individuals  who  frt)m  old  associations 
regarded  it  with  a  species  of  lingering  affection,  we 
are  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  find  it  replaced  by  the 
present  elegant  and  Imposing  strueture. 

Before  we  proceed  to  gif  e  a  particular  account  of 
any  of  the  literary  treasures  contained  in  the  Museum 
Library,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a  slight  sketdi  of 
the  mode  In  which  it  has  been  gradually  collected  and 
augmented.  In  1767,  George  XL  transferred  to  it  the 
books  and  manuscripts  which  had  formed  tiie  pri- 
vate libraries  of  suooessive  English  sovereigns  from 
Henry  VII.  to  William  III.  In  this  collection  were 
Included  the  libraries  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  of 
the  learned  Isaac  Casaubon,  the  son-m-law  of  Heniy 
Stephens  the  printer,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
scholars  of  his  age.  Casaubon  had  resided  in  England 
for  some  years  before  his  death,  undej*  the  patronage 
of  James  I.,  who  appreciated  his  profound  scholarship, 
and  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Prebendaiy  of 
Canterbury  and  Westminster.  He  was  the  father  of 
twenty  children,  of  whom  one  named  Merle  acquired 
some  distinction  In  the  country  of  his  adoption,  as  a 
High  Church  divine,  and  published  a  variety  of  works 
on  theological  subjects.  Many  of  Casaubon's  books 
are  valuable  from  the  copious  manuscript  notes* 
written  In  a  small  neat  himd,  with  which  they  are 
enriched.  Among  liie  manuscripts  .in  the  same  col- 
lection was  the  celebrated  "Codex  Alexandrinna," 
supposed  to  be  the  most  anci^it  manuscript  of  tiie 
Greek  Bible  extant,  and  written,  It  is  said,  between 
the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries.  It  was  a  present  from 
Cyril,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  Charles  L 
There  was  also  the  celebrated  Basiiicon  Doron,  by 
James  I.,  in  his  own  hand-writing.  A  valuable 
collection  of  pamphlets  and  periodical  pi^>er8  re- 
ferring to  those  most  eventful  periods  in  En^lsh 
history,  the  civil  wars  and  the  Commonwealth,  was 
presented  by  George  III.  We  shall  not,  we  fear,  be 
able  to  particularize  in  chronological  order  each 
subsequent  addition.  The  Bev.  Thomas  Birch,  some 
time  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  and  indefatigable  scholars  of  the  last 
century,  bequeathed  his  books  and  manuscripts  to  the 
public ;  and  on  his  death,  whidi  occurred  through  a 
fatal  accident  in  1766,  they  were  placed  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  library  was  subsequently  augmented 
and  enriched  by  a  choice  collection  of  books,  including 
many  early  editicms  of  the  classics,  and  other  rarities, 
from  the  Kev.  Mordaunt  Clayton  Cracherode;  a 
variety  of  woi^  on  musical  science  from  Sir  John 
Hawldns  and  Dr.  Bumey;  Garrick's  o^brated 
collection  of  old  plays ;  a  number  of  works  <m  Itah'aa 
history  and  topography  from  Sur  Biehard  Colt  Hoare, 
and  the  valuable  biographical  collections  of  Sir 
William  Musgrave.  The  Ubrary  of  Francis  Hatgrave, 
a  black-letter  lawyer  of  no  mean  repute,  and  of  whose 
profound  legal  learning  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak, 
also  found  its  way  to  the  Museum  after  his  death, 
having  been  purdiased  of  his  representatives,  by  the 
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GoTemnleiit.  Most  of  his  books  were  enrk^ed  with 
mamacript  notes,  which,  we  need  not  saj,  consider- 
ably eobance  tiieir  Talne  • 

In  recent  years,  one  of  the  most  considerable  bene- 
fiMTtors  to  the  Museum  was  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
The  life  of  this  distinguished  man  had  been  marked 
bj  manj  acts  of  personal  heroism,  and  by  an  unin- 
termpted  course  of  dignified  and  Uborious  exertion. 
By  no  individual  in  modem  times  has  a  purer  or 
more  disinterested  love  of  science  been  evinced.  He 
devoted  his  ample  means  to  the  furtherance  of 
scientific  investigation;  and  he  shrank  from  no 
danger,  toQ,  or  hardship  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
study.  £Qs  botanical  researches  in  the  South  Seas, 
in  New  Zealand,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  were  of 
sgnal  service  to  the  cause  of  science ;  and  we  may, 
perhi^  remind  our  readers  that  our  principal  penal 
colony  received  the  name  of  Botany  Bay  from  the  visit 
of  Sir  Joseph  and  his  friend  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swedish 
naturalist,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition. 
Sir  Jo6q>h  Banks  bequeathed  to  his  librarian,  Bobert 
Brown,  Esq.,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  libraiy  and 
cdlections  during  his  lifetime,  on  condition  that  they 
woe  afterwards  to  be  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph,  in  1820,  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  Mr.  Brown,  by  which  he 
was  transferred,  together  with  the  collections,  to  the 
Museum. 

T!ho  noblest  addition,  however,  to  the  national 
Hbrary  was  made  in  1823,  when  George  IV.  presented 
to  the  nation  the  library  of  his  father  George  III. 
Many  exquisite  specimens  of  early  typography  are 
contatiied  in  this  collection,  some  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  the  press  of  Gaxton,  and  a  plentiful 
snpply  d  the  fine  'Marge  paper  "  copies  which  delight 
the  eyes  of  bibliomaniacs  and  virtuosos.     In  order 

I  that  these  works  might  be  kept  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  other  collections,  a  suitable  apartment  was 

i  erected  for  their  reception,  three  hundred  feet  in 
lengthy  and  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  its  proportions.^  Passing  over  minor  additions  in 
mtervenmg  years,  the  most  recent  and  most  valuable 
iooession  remaining  for  us  to  speak  of  is  the  library 
of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Grcnville, 
which  having  been  generously  bequeathed  to  the 
British  Museum,  was  deposited  there  in  1847.  In 
an  admirable  article  on  "  Libraries  and  Catalogues, " 
in  the  "Quarterly  Review"  for  May  1848,  this  col- 
lection is  spoken  of  as  being,  in  its  way,  unique, 
**  formed  regardless  of  cost,  elegant  in  taste  and 
objects,  choice  in  editions,  with  just  so  much  of 
rarity  as  makes  us  esteem  a  picture  of  a  master  whose 
works  are  numbered  by  tens,  more  than  a  picture  of 
equal  merit  by  a  painter  whose  canvass  may  be  esti- 
inted  by  acres."    Amongst  other  rarities,  it  contains 


(1)  This  BpartuMat  is  known  m  the  "  Kiog't  JSbnxy."  It  nuty 
wm  W  aJlP^tker  Irrelevast  to  notice,  uoMfat  oChor  matlen  of 
—"'     Mtariaty,  thai  an  old  and  wi— lad  attandaat  (Mr.  John 


c: 


WmiaH),  vbo  was  transferred  to  the  If  aseam  with  this  Ilhrary, 
ham  **■■■  aad  hoy,"  sapeiintanded  Ibr  apwarda  oT  ifly  yean  the 
t^ttmg  aad  feyladnf  of  the  hooks,  and  omj  he  fhiriy  ngaided  as 


*■*  ef  tta  ncittee  of  tiM  coPeottep. 


iheJSni  edUioB  of  "  Don  Quixote,**  printed  in  1605, 
and  three  others  puUished  in  the  same  year,  of  which 
(me  bears  the  imprint  of  Lisbon,  a  circumstance 
which  proves  the  wonderful  popularity  of  the  work 
on  its  first  appearance.  There  is  also  a  fine  ooUeotion 
of  the  eariy  editions  of  Ariosto ;  whilst  for  the  illus- 
tration of  English  history  there  are  many  rare  and 
curious  tracts  on  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  on  that 
fruitful  topic  of  controversy,  the  divorce  of  Henry 
VUI.  The  progressive  increase  of  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  will  be  best  illustrated  by  stating, 
that  in  17b7  it  comprised  about  40,000  volumes;  in 
1800,  about  65,000$  in  1828,  126,000;  in  1836, 
240,000 ;  and  in  1848,  435,000.  A  more  vivid  idea 
of  its  extent  will  perhaps  be  formed  from  a  statement 
copied  into  the  number  of  the  "  Quarterly "  before 
oi^,  that  the  printed  boc^s  alone  at  that  time  occu- 
pied tm  mils9  of  shelf.  No  amount  of  labour  or 
expense  has  of  late  years  been  spared  to  render 
this  department  of  the  Museum  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  very  recently  an  immense  hoard  of  Rabbi- 
nical books,  forming  the  Hebrew  libraiy  of  the  late 
Dr.  Michael,  of  Hamburgh,  and  enriched  with  his 
notes,  were  added  to  the  other  collections.  Nor 
should  we  omit  to  speak  of  the  Ghinese  books  on  all 
conceivable  topics,  which  were  presented  by  the 
Govenmient  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  Celestial 
Nation,  and  whose  cabalistic  characters  may  in  time 
reveal  a  fund  of  knowledge  entirely  new  to  the 
western  world. 

Having  extended  this  paper  to  some  length,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  detain  the  reader  with  any  de- 
tailed account  of  the  other  collections  in  the  Museum, 
and  which  are  better  known  to  the  public  In  the 
department  of  Antiquities,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
especially  rich.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Elgin  and 
Phigaleian  marbles,  the  most  precious  relics  of  Grecian 
art  which  time  in  its  "all-devastating  flight"  has 
spared,  and  the  grand  and  gloomy  sculptures  which 
adorn  the  Egyptian  Saloon,  the  collection  has  been 
lately  enriched  with  the  Lycian  marbles  brought  by 
Sir  Charles  Fellowes  from  Asia  Minor,  and  still  more 
recently  with  the  far-famed  sculptures  from  Nimroud, 
the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  for  the  discovery  of 
which  the  nation  will  long  hold  itself  indebted  to  the 
zeal  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Austin  Henry  Layard.  In 
the  Print  Boom,  we  may  by  the  way  observe,  there 
are  many  of  the  choicest  productions  of  Albert  Durer 
and  Bembrandt,  some  of  which  are  of  the  extremest 
rarity. 

Connected  with  the  department  of  Antiquities, 
there  is  an  extensive  collection  of  coins  and  medab, 
for  the  public  exhibition  of  which  there  is  at  present, 
unhappUy,  no  facility.  As  an  example  of  the  singular 
circumstances  which  sometimes  confer  an  interest 
upon  an  object  and  render  it  historically  valuable, 
we  may,  in  conclusion,  just  refer  to  the  story  of  the 
famous  Pulteney  Guinea  in  this  collection. 

William  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,  was 
remarkable  alike  for  his  oratorical  talents  and  his  long 
and  oonsiBtent   (^position  to  the  measures  of  Sir 
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Robert  Walpole,  the  great  Whig  minister.  On  the 
11th  of  February,  1741,  a  time  when  party  feeling 
was  at  its  height,  Walpole  rcceiyed  an  intimation  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  opposition  to  impeach  him.  To  this  menace  he 
replied  with  his  usual  composure  and  self-compbcence, 
merely  requesting  a  fair  and  candid  hearing,  and 
winding  up  his  speech  with  the  quotation : 

"  Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulUVpallescere  culpos." 

With  his  usual  tact,  Pulteney  inmiediately  rose,  and 
observed,  ''that  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
logic  and  Latin  were  alike  inaccurate,  and  that 
Horace,  whom  he  had  just  misquoted,  had  written 
'  nulla  pallescere  culp&.'  **  Walpole  maintained  that 
his  quotation  was  correct,  and  a  bet  was  offered.  Tiie 
matter  was  thereupon  referred  to  Nicholas  Hardingc, 
Clerk  of  the  House,  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  who 
decided  against  Walpole.  The  minister  accordingly 
took  a  guinea  from  his  pocket,  and  flung  it  across  the 
House  to  Pulteney.  IJie  latter  caught  it,  and,  hold- 
ing it  up,  exclaimed,  "It's  the  only  money  I  have 
received  from  the  treasury  for  many  years,  and  it 
shall  be  the  last."  ^  This  guinea,  having  been  care- 
fully preserved,  finally  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
John  Murray,  by  whom  it  was  presented  in  1828  to 
the  British  Museum.  The  following  memorandum, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Pulteney,  is  attached  to  it : — 
"This  guinea  I  desire  may  be  kept  as  an  Iieir-loom. 
It  was  won  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  asserting  the  verse  in  Horace  to  be 
nuUi  pallescere  culpa,  whereas  I  laid  the  vragcr  of  a 
guinea  that  it  was  nulld  pallescere  culpa.  He  sent 
for  the  book,  and  being  convinced  that  he  had  lost, 
gave  me  this  guinea.  I  told  him  I  could  take  the 
money  without  any  blush  on  my  side,  but  believed  it 
was  the  only  money  he  ever  gave  in  the  House  where 
the  giver  and  the  receiver  ought  not  equally  to 
blush.  This  guinea^  I  hope,  will  prove  to  my  pos- 
terity the  use  of  knowing  Latin,  and  encourage 
them  in  their  learning." 


SCIENCE  ON  THE  GLACIERS. 

The  celebrated  Swiss  naturalist,  Agassiz,  has  for 
many  years  been  accustomed  to  make  excursions  into 
the  Alpine  regions  of  his  native  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scientific  investigation.  Sometimes  the  tour 
is  "  a  pilgrimage  in  which,  with  one  or  two  compa- 
nions only,  he  goes  to  discover  new  subjects  for 
meditation  and  study."  At  other  times  he  is  accom- 
panied by  a  party  of  philosophers,  both  native  and 
foreign,  setting  out  with  a  specific  object  in  view, 
each  one  undertaking  a  different  portion  of  the  subject 
under  inquiry^  and  thus  an  exploring  expedition  is 
formed,  whose  united  knowledge  and  perseverance 
make  the  journey  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  interests  of  science. 

Interesting  accounts  of   these  expeditions  have 


been  preserved  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical  pubUshed 
at  Geneva,  from  which  we  gather  various  particulars  of 
the  journey  in  the  summer  of  1841 .  On  this  occasion, 
the  grand  object  was  to  determine  the  temperature  of 
glaciers,  tbe  effects  produced  upon  them  by  the  fluc- 
timtions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  note  the  process 
by  which  snow  increases  their  bulk.  Besides  these 
questions,  many  others  connected  with  the  animal  and 
vegetable  phenomena  of  icy  r^ons  remained  to  be 
settled,  and  their  relations  traced  to  similar  pheno- 
mena in  other  regions.  Numerous  philosophical  in- 
struments and  mechanical  tools  were  prepared  before 
hand ;  the  hospice  of  the  Grimsel  was  selected  as  head 
quarters,  from  its  vicinity  to  several  interesting  locali- 
ties, including  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  on  which  the 
experiments  were  to  be  made,  and  in  the  month  of 
August  the  savans  started  for  the  scene  of  action. 

At  the  Grimsel  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  the  two  best  guides  in  the  country;  one  the 
brother  of  Papa  Zybach,  superior  of  the  convent,  the 
other  a  mason  noted  for  lus  fertile  resources  in  the 
construction  of  impromptu  cabins  for  the  shelter  of 
benighted  travellers.  Here  the  party  learned  that 
the  glaciers  were  practicable,  and  that  red  snow,  one 
of  the  objects  to  which  their  researches  were  to  be 
directed,  was  abundant  in  many  places.  They  set 
out  for  the  glacier,  situated  on  the  heights  between 
Bernese  Oberland  and  the  Yalais,  at  a  height  of 
nearly  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  icy  mass 
was  extremely  difficult  of  access,  its  steep  doping 
base  being  covered  by  a  stratum  of  large  blocks  of 
stone,  which  slip  from  under  the  traveller's  feet,  and 
give  liim  half  an  hour's  hard  climbing  before  the  pure 
ice  is  reached.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  glacier 
never  retains  foreign  substances  within  its  body; 
these,  consisting  chiefly  of  stones,  are  extruded  from 
the  sides  and  top  of  the  huge  mass.  When  in  the 
latter  position,  an  enormous  block  may  sometimes  be 
seen  on  the  top  of  an  icy  pedestal  several  feet  in 
height.  The  explanation  given  of  this  singular  ap- 
pearance is,  that  the  stone  shelters  the  ice  beneath  it 
from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  is  by  this  cause 
gradually  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface, 
which  melts  away  in  the  warm  season.  Sometimes^ 
however,  a  single  day  suffices  to  dissolve  the  column 
of  ice,  when  the  stone  is  left  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  glacier. 

A  place  for  a  temporary  dwelling  was  found  under 
the  projecting  angle  of  an  enormous  block  of  mica 
schbt ;  a  perpendicular  wall  was  built  up  to  meet  this 
angle,  inclosing  a  space  about  three  feet  high,  where 
six  persons  could  lie  down.  A  thick  layer  of  dry 
grass  was  spread  on  the  floor,  and  covered  with  oil- 
skin to  prevent  the  rising  of  damp;  above  this  a  second 
lajer  of  grass  formed  the  beds.  Places  were  found 
under  another  portion  of  the  block  to  sei*ve  as  kitchen, 
dining-room,  and  cellar.  This  rude  residence  was 
called  "Hotel  des  Neuch&telois,"  whidi  name,  to- 
gether with  the  distance  from  one  extremity  of  tbe 
glacier,  was  inscribed  in  large  characters  on  the  side 
of  the  rock,  as  an  iiidex  for  the  verification  of  future 
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obsenratkms.  Since  the  preceding  year  the  Racier  of 
(he  Aar  had  increased  its  length  bj  200  feet. 
.The  duties  of  each  individual  were  duly  prescribed. 
Agassiz  made  all  the  barometric,  thermometric,  hjgro- 
metric,  and  similar  observations;  Vogt  was  to  examine 
the  red  snow  and  its  organic  elements ;  to  Nicollet 
was  assigned  the  study  of  the  flora  of  the  glacier  and 
surrounding  rocks ;  to  Desor  the  phenomena  of  the 
ice,  its  structure  and  appearance  under  different  con- 
diticHis  of  the  atmosphere.  To  Agassiz,  as  chief  of 
the  expedition,  all  the  observed  facts  were  statedly 
oommnnicated ;  his  was  the  task  of  putting  them 
together  as  a  complete  system.  The  effect  of  this 
social  organization  was  to  expedite  and  perfect  the 
various  operations. 

Hie  party  were  rarely  together  except  at  night 
and  during  meals ;  at  four  in  the  morning  the  guides 
arrived  from  their  own  hut,  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
Hkoi  first  business  was  to  light  a  fire  and  prepare 
breakfast ;  then  the  daily  conversation  began,  inqui- 
ries issued  from  the  sleeping  place  as  to  the  weather, 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  promise  of  a  fine  day,  &c. 
The  chocolate  was  soon  ready,  when  Jacob,  approach- 
ing the  dormitoiy,  said,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  you  must 
come  out  if  you  wish  to  take  your  chocolate  while  it 
is  hot."  Tlie  philosophers,  some  of  them  unwillingly, 
then  crept  from  beneath  their  coverings ;  it  was,  how- 
ever,  remarked  that  the  morning  wash  in  the  icy  cold 
water  of  the  glacier  never  failed  to  put  them  all  into 
good  humour.  Provisions  were  sent  to  them  daily 
finom  the  Giimsel,  a  precaution  rendered  necessary  by 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  on  the  glacier  render- 
mg  food  unpalatable  if  kept  more  than  a  day ;  such, 
however,  were  the  appetites  of  the  party  that  they  ate 
double  their  usual  quantity. 

^Isolated  as  we  were,"  writes  M.  Desor,  "in  our 
little  oolony  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  of  ice,  and  oc- 
cupied exdosively  with  our  scientific  observations, 
wc  rarely  thought  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  social 
life ;  in  fact,  the  most  extraordinary  political  events  in- 
terfsted  the  most  of  us  but  very  indirectly  and  remotely. 
I  remember,  when  the  news  reached  us  of  Prince  Louis 
Boonjqwrte's  landing  at  Boulogne,  we  could  hardly  be- 
here  that'people  in  their  senses  would  go  so  far  astray. 
Although  our  manner  of  living  was  neariy  the  same 
every  day,  I  do  not  recollect  that  we  had  a  single 
roonient  of  weariness.  Even  the  most  monotonous 
occupations,  such  as  the  barometrical  and  hygrometri- 
cal  observations,  possessed  a  certain  interest.  The 
smallest  facts  were  submitted  to  discussion,  and  when- 
ever one  or  the  other  of  us  returned  from  an  excur- 
akm  on  the  glacier,  it  was  rarely  without  some  new 
aad  instructive  observation.  The  microscopes,  besides, 
oiered  a  charm  always  new  in  the  varied  forms  of  the 
Dovd  fauna  which  we  were  enabled  to  study  on  the 
fpot ;  cveiy  day,  in  fact,  passed  in  good  humour  and 
pleasire." 

The  i^roach  of  evening  produces  a  striking  effect 
in  Alpine  regions.  At  sunset  the  explorers  retired  to 
rest:  the  temperature  at  that  time  generally  falls  be- 
low Zero,  the  little  streams  which  the  sun's  warmth 


sets  in  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier  cease  to 
flow,  the  noise  of  cascades  insensibly  ceases,  and  a 
most  profound  stillness  prevails  over  the  whole  icy 
solitude.  The  animal  heat  of  the  party  sufficed  to 
keep  their  little  cabin  warm,  but  one  night  they  were 
awakened  by  an  unusual  [cold ;  on  looking  up,  an 
opening  of  several  inches  was  seen,  where  the  wall 
finished  against  the  projecting  rock.  Daylight  was 
anxiously  waited  for,  and  showed  them  a  crevice 
across  the  whole  mass  of  the  glacier,  dose  to  their 
sleeping  place,  which  had  opened  during  the  night, 
and  thus  displaced  the  masonry.  From  observations 
based  upon  this  and  similar  facts  the  condusion  was 
come  to,  that  the  formation  of  crevices  is  due  to  the 
unequal  tension  produced  by  differences  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  internal  and  external  layers  of  the  icy 
mass.  The  glader,  it  is  said,  is  never  more  beautiful 
than  in  rainy  weather;  then  the  numerous  fissures 
and  little  cavities  which  everywhere  intersect  the  sur- 
face become  filled  with  water,  and  give  a  bluish  tint 
to  the  huge  mass,  which  has  an  extremely  pleasing 
effect.  Should  the  rain  be  foUowed  by  a  night's  frost, 
all  this  water  congeals  in  the  superficial  cracks,  and 
stands  up  in  relief  like  a  network  of  blue  veins,  while 
the  surrounding  ice  resumes  its  usual  white  hue,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  veins  of  azure  quartz  in 
calcareous  scoria. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  interior  temperature  of  glaciers ;  this  could 
only  be  effected  by  piercing  holes  in  the  ice.    Tlie 
guides  were  set  to  work  with  iron  instruments  con- 
structed for  the  purpose;  but  after  several  hours' 
labour  they  succeeded  only  in  penetrating  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches.  The  tools  were  the  especial  contrivance 
of  Agassiz,  and  his  companions  with  sly  humour  joked 
him  on  the  non-complaisance  of  the  glacier.    The  next 
day,  however,  the  philosophers  were  confined  to  their 
cabin  by  fog  and  rain,  where  they  smoked  their  pipes 
and  passed  the  time  in  microscopic  observations  on 
the  colouring  matter  of  red  snow  and  some  extraor- 
dinary insects  that  inhabit  the  ice.    As  soon  as  the 
weather  deared  up,  the  boring  was  resumed,  and  the 
glader,  before  so  refractory,  was  now  easily  pene- 
trated, and  by  the  following  day  two  holes,  one  twenty 
and  the  other  eight  feet  deep,  were  dug  side  by  side. 
Every  evening  a  thermometer  was  suspended  in  each 
of  these  cavities,  which  were  dosely  covered  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  external  air,  and  the  results  showed, 
when  compared  with    observations    made    outside, 
that  at  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  feet  the  temperature 
of  a  glacier  is  constant  a  little  below  Zero,  while 
the    surface  is   generally  at    Zero.     The  spot  on 
which   the  party  were  assembled  was    surrounded 
by  an  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice,  covering  a  sur- 
face of  eight  leagues.    "What  beautiful  pastures 
these  would  be,"  said  one  of  the  guides,  with  a  sigh, 
"were  it  not  for  that  horrid  ice ! "    Gladers,  however, 
if  of  no  use  to  the  shepherd,  have  rendered  important 
services  to  the  meteorologist  and  geologbt,  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  explain  many 
apparently  inexplicable  phenomena     Geologists  show 
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that  the  quimtitj  of  ioe  on  tho  sorfaoe  was  at  one  tine 
muoh  greater  Uun  at  present.  The  traces  of  glaciers 
have  Wn  f oond  in  Tarious  parts  of  England,  Lreland, 
and  Scotland,  "hi,  Agassis  oonaiders  ^OMi  their  melt- 
ing is  not  eansed  by  terrestrial  heat,  and  has  proved 
that  their  mass,  instead  of  being,  as  was  sappoaed, 
exceedingly  obse  and  cempaet,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
full  of  innumerable  veins.  On  making  experiments 
by  infiltration  with  ooloored  fluids,  they  were  found 
to  run  through  a  block  of  ice  twenty  feet  thick  in  two 
hours  and  a  half. 

Bed  snow  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  De 
Saussure  in  1760 ;  he  found  it  lying  in  hollow  patches, 
generally  of  a  deep  red  in  the  centre  and  pale  on  the 
edges,  and  attributed  the  colour  to  the  presence  of  a 
vegetable  pollen.  Red  snow  was  afterwards  seen  by 
Ross  in  1818,  during  his  arotie  voyage ;  a  range  of 
diffift  eight  miles  in  length,  covered  with  it»  were 
named  the  Crimson  Cliffs.  Some  of  the  snow  was 
fneserved  and  submitted  to  analysis,  which  gave  a 
species  of  fungus,  mr^domvaiiit  as  the  colouring  agent. 
Since  that  period  the  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished naturalists  has  been  directed  to  this  pheno- 
menon, with  a  view  to  determine  its  veal  nature.  In 
1839  it  was  ascertained  that  the  red  matter  of  snow 
consisted  of  living  aaisMds!,  intermingled  with  alga. 
Some  of  the  animals  were  of  a  gray  colour,  but  the 
greater  number  of  adeep crimson ;  their  motion  was  so 
swift  aa  scarcely  to  be  followed  by  the  eye.  Some 
were  pear  shaped,  and  spun  round  like  a  top  with 
incredihlo  vekioity;  others  had  two  red  transparent 
stomaoha,  with  which  a  singular  apparatus  was  con- 
nected. These  little  animals  frolic  and  disport  them- 
salvee  in  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point, 
sshibituig  all  the  activity  of  the  insects  that  flit  about 
m  the  more  genial  sunshine.  A  degree  of  warmth 
barely  sufficient  to  melt  the  snow  invariably  kills 
them. 

The  party  whose  kbonra  we  are  describing  ascer- 
tained these  minute  creatures  to  be  m/uaoria ;  thej 
had  taken  care  to  provide  themselves  with  Ehren- 
beiges  great  work  on  the  subject,  and  were  thus 
enidbled  to  compare  and  classify  them.  The  most 
interesting,  as  above  specified,  is  one  of  the  rotifera, 
named  by  the  Qerman  naturalists  FAUodina  nmola. 
It  was  found  in  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
of  the  Aar;  the  animal's  head  consists  of  a  trunk 
opening  with  a  ciliary  orifice,  behind  which  are  two 
rotatory  organs  like  the  wheels  of  a  mill,  which  are 
often  seen  in  rapid  motion,  the  means  apparently  of 
conveying  nutriment  to  the  stomacL  At  the  base  of 
the  trunk  the  eyes  are  placed  obliquely;  it  is  in  the 
stomach  and  its  i^pendages  that  the  peculiar  red 
colour  is  seen»  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  organ,  some  portions  of  the  intestines 
being  of  a  pale  and  others  of  s  deep  crimson.  The 
tail  is  made  to  lengthen  and  contract  after  the  man- 
B/»  of  a  telescope,  and  consists  of  seven  joints  or 
rings,  the  last  beiu^  furnished  with  two  feet  similar 
to  those  of  the  caterpiUar.  This  singular  animal  has 
other  peculiarities  ol  which  it  is  scareely  possible  to 


give  a  familiar  description.  The  question  of  red  snow 
is  no  longer  a  puzzle ;  that  which  was  supposed  to  be 
devoid  of  all  life  is  now  found  to  be  the  abode  of 
millions  of  living  creatures,  in  whose  stomachs  the 
substance  of  the  snow  ii  converted  into  a  red  fluid. 

Not  less  extraordinary,  perh^>s,  is  the  fact  that 
fleas  live  and  breed  upon  glaciers.  These  insects  had 
been  seen  by  some  of  the  party  on  a  former  occasion, 
but  Agassis  had  refused  to  consider  them  as  tenants 
of  the  ice,  "Judge  then,"  writes  M.  Desor,  "what 
was  my  pleasure  when  I  saw  them  again ;  not  that 
they  are  pretty,  for  they  are  very  ugly,  but  because 
it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  convincing  Agassis 
that  these  animals  really  lived  in  the  glacier,  and  were 
not  thrown  there  by  chance.  On  turning  over  some 
stones,  we  found  an  incredible  number,  sometimes  thou- 
sands witlun  the  space  of  a  foot,  and  carried  awaj 
ma^y  specimens  to  be  exanuned  with  the  mienweope. 
We  afterwards  met  with  them  all  ovar  th»  g^aeiBr, 
but  they  seem  to  prefer  the  shdter  of  stones^  imd  the 
edges  of  pook  and  envieea.  But  what  surprised  us 
most  was  to  see  these  little  animals  introduce  them- 
selves with  extraordinary  agility  into  the  most  appa- 
rently compact  ice,  to  such  an  extent  that  whenever 
we  broke  off  a  fragment  we  saw  them  ciroulating  like 
globules  of  blood  through  their  canals.  This  is  afMst 
which  deserves  to  be  taken  into  eonsideratinn,  as  it 
confirms  the  truth  demonstrated  by  Agassis^  that 
gkcier  ice,  whatever  mi^  be  its  compactness  and 
transparence,  is  always  tiavosed  by  a  plexm  of  minute 
fissures  which  escape  an  ordinary  ey^  and  furaishea 
besides  a  manifest  proof  that  ^aders  are  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  the  development  of  organic  life 
either  on  their  suriace  or  in  their  interior." 

"  These  little  insects  are  about  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon flea,  and  leap  in  the  same  wi^  when  disturbed. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  gave  th^n  the  name  of 
glacier  fleas,  although,  zoologically  ^>eaking,  the  re- 
lationship is  very  fslse,  for,  when  examined  with  the 
microecope,  it  is  soon  seen  that  tlieir  oi^anisatioQ  has 
nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the  parasite  ao  incon- 
venient to  the  human  race."  They  belong  to  the 
family  of  the  FQdureU4t,  and  have  been  nainedL  from 
their  discoverer,  Leaoria  faUoMi.  Their  bodiea  are  of 
a  deep  black  colour,  thio^y  covered  with  fine  short 
hairs;  tlieir  food  consista  of  solid  matter,  which  is 
ground  between  their  jaws  before  descending  to  their 
stomadis.  A  remarkable  fact  has  been  obsMved  with 
regard  to  their  circulatory  system :  the  motion  of  the 
Uood  is  iatermittait,  or  rather,  ceases  at  the  animal*8 
will  It  may  be  seen  for  hours  without  a  sign  of  life, 
when  all  at  (mce  a  movement  takes  place,  attended  by 
regular  pulsations,  beating  140  times  in  a  minute. 

M.  Topffer,  the  author  of  "  Yoyagea  en  Zigzag;" 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  a  meeting  which  he  had 
with  some  members  of  the  party  at  the  hospice  of  the 
Grimsel.  "  Complaisant  and  well  informed,"  he  tells 
us,  "  they  gave  us  a  familiar  account  of  the  sort  of 
life  they  IsmI  upon  the  gla«caer  of  the  Aar,  for  what 
reasons  they  are  sinking  a  well,  how  g^adeia  have 
fleas  just  the  same  aa  cocks  and  poodle  dogs,  and  that 
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red  snow  owes  its  ooloor  to  an  insect  with  a  crimson 
stomach.  Quick  we  sent  to  fetch  some  red-snow 
water,  mounted  a  microscope,  and  there  we  were 
taking  our  turn  to  look  at  roti/era  as  many  as  we 
pleased.  What  a  curious  animal !  Figure  to  your- 
self a  creature  which  keeps  two  mill  wheels  in  per- 
petual activity  at  the  two  comers  of  its  mouth,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  make  the  water  constantly 
renewed  enter  in  greater  abundance.  This  water 
rashes  into  the  gu^  sweeping  along  all  sorts  of 
matters,  and  at  last  reaches  the  red  stomach,  where 
two  mill-stones,  placed  at>  the  entrance,  bruise,  crush, 
and  reduce  to  a  jelly  every  thing  that  comes.  Truly, 
ve  are  only  animaloules  of  cotton  by  the  side  of  this 
grinding  animal  and  our  gastric  juice  is  nothing  but 
hikewarm  water  in  comparison  with  this  redoubtable 
mechanism^  which  pulverises  all  it  lays  hold  of.  As 
for  the  fleas,  they  are  about  the  same  size  as  our  own, 
and  velveted,  apparent^  to  keep  them  warm.  But 
what  in  the  name  of  mischief  do  they  find  to  bite  on 
the  glaciers — those  mighty  lymphatics?  And  is  it 
not^  after  aU^^  a  melanchoJ^  fate  for  fleas  to  have  to 
bite  something  which  feels  nothiug  at  all  of  their 
sting?" 

After  a  week's  residence  on  the  glacier  some  of 
the  party  determined  on  attempting  the  pass  of  the 
Strahleck,  bj  way  of  the  wter  de  glace  between  the 
Fhisberaar  luid  Grindelwald,  a  feat  which  had  only 
twice  before  been  accomplished.  The  whole  of  their 
colkctiona  and  apparatus,  excepting  a  few  of  the  ob- 
acrfing  inatroments,  were  packed  up  and  sent  to  await 
their  return  by  the  ordinaiy  route  to  the  Grimsel. 
They  started  ear\y  in  the  morning,  and  arriving  at 
ihe  foot  of  the  Strahleck,  found  it  less  formidable  in 
appearance  than  had  been  anticipated ;  but  distances 
and  heights  are  very  deceptive  in  mountainoua  dis- 
tricts. *•  We  ranged  ourselves  in  file,"  says  M. 
Deaor,  "  to  make  the  ascent.  Jacob  and  Wahren,  the 
gaideiy  marched  in  advance,  sounding  the  granulated 
aoDw,  or  nh^  to  find  out  the  crevices.  Gradually 
the  ik>pe  became  steeper,  and  the  snow  so  loose  that 
we  sank  in  it  to  our  knees  at  every  step.  Fearful 
of  accidents,  our  guides  now  thought  proper  to  attach 
u  together  at  convenient  distances  by  a  long  cord* 
which  we  carried  for  the  purpoie,  and  passed  round 
oar  bodiea.  Our  two  guides  left  themselves  at  liberty, 
the  better  to  dieerve  our  route.  It  was  interesting 
to  observe  with  what  circumspection,  and  confidence 
at  the  same  time,  these  two  intelligent  and  robust 
■wmtainecTB  beat  the  path  before  us,  sometimes 
y«mpi^g  on  the  snow  to  prevent  our  sinking  into  it, 
at  others  chopping  stepa  in  the  hardened  surface  with 
aa  axe,  and  encouraging  us  by  voice  and  gestures  not 
to  change  our  footing,  to  remain  always  at  an  equal 
distance  from  one  another,  and  not  to  look  behind ; 
for  the  slo^  was  such  as  to  create  a  giddiness  even 
ia  those  not  subject  to  it.  It  is  impossible  to  travel 
11^  SBch  aa  inclination  in  a  direct  Une,  and  we  only 
aeoaaplkbed  it  by  deviatioiis  from  right  to  left. 
It  was  with  inexpressible  pleasure  that  I  pressed 
AgMsiz's  h^md  when  we  at  length  reached  the  sum- 


mit of  the  pass,  from  whence  we  suddenly  beheld  the 
chains  of  the  lower  Alps,  and  the  magnificent  pyramid 
of  the  Kiesen  bathed  by  th9  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Thun." 

The  instruments  were  nnpaoked  and  the  required 
observations  made;  the  dryness  of  the  air  was  ex 
treme,  and,  notwithstanding  the  bright  sunshine,  the 
thermometer  remained  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
party  were  in  such  high  spirits  that,  after  their  repast, 
they  began  to  dance  and  sing  like  schoolboys  on  a 
holiday.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  however, 
it  was  time  to  oease  firolics  and  oommenoe  the  de- 
scent. It  was  judged  best  to  slide  down  the  slope  of 
frozen  snow;  the  adventurers  again  attached  them- 
selves to  the  cord,  as  a  measure  of  safety,  and  had 
scarcely  started  when  one  of  them  sunk  up  to  lus 
breast  into  the  snow ;  one  of  the  fearful  crevices  was 
beneath  him,  but  bv  the  rapid  motion  of  the  others 
he  was  drawn  out  m  safety.  Sometimes  where  the 
route  became  rougher  or  steeper  than  usual,  one  of 
the  number  fell  and  dragged  two  or  three  others  down 
with  him.  After  various  mischauces  of  this  Hature, 
they  separated,  and  each  slid  down  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. Agassiz  found  himself  suddenly  at  the  edge  of 
a  yawning  chasm,  from  which  he  saved  himself  by  a 
rapid  spring  to  the  opposite  side.  Here  his  footmg 
failed,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself  he  was 
carried  some  distance  down  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
snow,  and  his  hands  lacerated  by  vain  endeavours  to 
stop  himself.  At  length  the  whole  party  reached  a 
resting  place,  where  the  guides  were  waiting  with 
outstretched  arms  to  break  the  shock  of  their  descent. 
Before  going  further  it  was  found  necessary  to  set. 
one  of  the  guides  to  sew  np  the  rents  in  their 
trowscrs  caused  by  the  rough  passage.  "  Notwith- 
standing the  trouble  and  fatigue,"  says  M.  Desor, 
"  we  never  shrank  from  the  trouble  of  going  out  of 
our  way,  or  getting  over  a  crevice,  to  pluck  a  little 
stunted  plant,  or  to  examine  a  stone  or  lichen  of  an 
uncommon  appearance.  It  is  the  privilege  of  science 
to  furnish  to  tiie  naturalist  at  each  step  new  subjects 
of  recreation  and  meditation,  when  even  the  greater 
scenes  of  nature  begin  to  lose  something  of  their 
interest." 

The  last  portion  of  the  descent,  which  occupied 
five  hours,  was  the  most  dangerous  and  fatiguing, 
and  only  effected  by  following  the  bed  of  a  small  ^ 
watercourse,  which  one  of  the  guides  discovered  after' 
much  difficulty.  "  All  at  once,"  pursues  the  narrator, 
"  a  spontaneous  exclamation  of  joy  broke  from  our 
little  troop,  when,  on  turning  the  projecting  angle  of 
a  rock,  we  saw  the  church  and  viUage  of  Qrindelwald. 
Never  liad  a  valley  appeared  more  beautiful  than  that 
now  presented  to  us.  We  felt  our  eye-balls,  con- 
tracted by  the  dazzling  reflection  from  the  ice  and 
snow,  dilate  with  pleasure  upon  the  green  turf 
watered  by  the  sparkling  current  of  Lutchine.  The 
first  thing  we  did  on  our  arrival  was  to  rub  our  legs 
with  brandy,  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  our  walk 
on  the  following  day."  The  two  sabaeqnent  daya 
were  passed  in  returning  by  the  ordinary  mountain* 
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road  to  the  hospioe  of  the  Ghrimsel,  where  the  whole  of 
the  party  again  met,  and  having  exchanged  notea  and 
made  up  the  snm  of  their  obserrations,  each  one 
descended  to  resume  his  customary  avocations  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  earth* 


Klebfeios. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  COLONIES.' 

Th£  history  of  England's  colonial  empire  is  a 
subject  of  profound  interest.  Colonization,  under 
any  circumstances,  inyolves  questions  of  vital  import- 
ance, not  only  to  particular  states,  but  to  the  common 
rights  of  humanity.  Even  the  earliest  English  colonies 
were  founded  at  a  period  when  the  science  of  civili- 
zation was  beginning  to  be  studied  with  new  and 
extraordinary  aids.  Both  the  rulers  and  the  Church- 
men of  this  country  were,  therefore,  called  upon  to 
consider  the  planting  of  a  colony  as  a  matter  of  far 
higher  import  than  that  of  merely  relieving  the  parent- 
land  of  a  superabundant  population.  As  social  and 
religious  rights  become  better  understood  and  more 
higlily  valued,  so  the  system  of  colonization  must  be 
founded  on  principles  of  a  nobler  character. 

Slowly  as  this  important  truth  has  diffused  itself 
among  men  of  influence  in  this  country,  it  has  been 
more  or  less  understood  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  first  experiments  in  colonization  made  by  English- 
men had  a  germ  of  English  freedom  in  them.  Good 
sense  and  Christianity  modified  the  turbulent  feelings 
ever  attending  novel  schemes  and  adveniares.  Many 
benevolent  and  enlightened  minds  were  engaged  in 
watching  the  course  of  the  emigrants.  A  new  class 
of  sympathies  were  created  in  the  nation ;  and  every 
colony  tliat  was  planted  helped  to  enlai-ge  and  quicken 
the  heart  of  England  with  fresh  generosity.  It  is  a 
striking  fact,  that  the  only  foreign  possession  belong- 
ing to  this  country,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
was  the  town  of  Calais.  The  temper  likely  to  be 
shown,  when  larger  and  more  legitimate  acquisitions 
should  reward  English  enterprise,  is  forcibly  intimated 
by  the  conduct  pursued  .towards  that  little  territory. 
Thus  Cranmer,  in  a  letter  to  secretary  Cromwell, 
writes: — *' Whereas,  among  other  of  the  King's 
dominions  within  thb  his  realm,  there  is  no  part,  in 
my  opinion,  that  more  needcth  good  instruction  of 
the  word  of  God,  or  aid  of  learned  curates  to  be 
resident,  than  doth  the  town  and  marches  of  Calais ; 
considering  specially,  not  only  the  great  ignorance 
and  blindness,  as  well  of  tlie  heads  now  resident  there, 
as  of  the  common  and  vulgar  people,  in  the  doctrine 
and  knowledge  of  Scripture,  but  also  having  respect 
unto  the  universal  concourse  of  aliens  and  strangers, 
which  daily  diverteth  and  rcsorteth  thither;    I  think. 


(I)  "  The  History  of  th«  Church  of  Eogland  in  the  Coloniee  and 
Foreign  Dependenciet  of  the  British  Empire."  By  the  Rer. 
James  8.  M.  Anderson,  M.  A.  &c.  &c.  Two  Volumes.  London : 
Bivingtons. 


that  it  will  no  less  be  a  charitable  and  godly  deed 
than  a  singular  commodity  for  this  reahn,  to  have  in 
those  parties,  at  the  least,  two  learned  persons  planted 
and  settled  there  by  the  King's  authority  in  tmt 
honest  living,  whose  sincerity  in  conversation  of 
living  and  teaching  shall  shortly,  no  doubt,  deailj 
extinct  and  extirpate  all  manner  of  hypocrisy,  false 
faith,  and  blindness  of  God  and  his  word,  wherein 
now  the  inhabitants  there  be  altogether  wrapt,  to  the 
no  little  shmder,  I  fear  me,  of  tins  realm,  and  prqu- 
dice  of  the  good  and  laudable  acts  lately  conceived 
by  the  King's  grace  and  his  high  court  of  parliament." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  England  began  to  feel 
the  impulse  which  had  already,  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
compelled  the  genius  of  chividiy  and  romance  to  yield 
to  that  of  enterprise.  But  a  genuine  feeling  of  piety 
dictated  the  rules  by  which  it  was  governed.  Whai 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  despatched  on  a  voyage  to 
Cathay,  the  youthful  monarch  furnished  him  with 
letters  to  the  princes  whose  territories  he  was  ex- 
pected to  visit.  These  royal  epistles  abound  in  noble 
sentiments.  They  state,  that,  "  as  the  great  and 
Almighty  God  hath  given  unto  mankind,  above  all 
other  living  creatures,  such  an  heart  and  desire,  that 
every  man  desireth  to  join  friendship  with  other,  to 
love  and  be  loved,  also  to  give  and  receive  mutual 
benefits, — it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  men,  accord- 
ing to  their  power,  to  maintain  and  increase  this 
desire  in  every  man,  with  weU-deserving  to  all  men, 
and  especially  to  show  this  good  affection  to  such  as, 
being  moved  with  this  desire,  come  unto  them  from 
far  countries."  Again:  "Tlie  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  greatly  providing  for  mankind,  would  not  that 
all  thi£^  should  be  found  in  one  region,  to  the  end 
that  one  should  have  need  of  another,  that  by  this 
means  friendship  might  be  established  among  all  men, 
and  every  one  seek  to  gratify  all." 

The  feeling  which  prevailed  when  these  enterprises 
were  undertaken,  reappears  in  the  provision  made  for 
the  religious  wants  of  the  infant  colony  of  Virginia. 
Hakluyt,  the  venerable  historian  of  ^y  maritime 
discovery,  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  was  a 
prebendary  of  Westminster.  He  urged  with  great 
force  the  value  of  foreign  settlements  to  a  nation 
capable  of  understanding  the  highest  interests  of  the 
human  race.  In  the  spirit  of  these  representations,  it 
was  observed,  in  the  letters  patent,  that  "  so  noble  a 
work  may,  by  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  here- 
after tend  to  the  glory  of  his  divine  mijesty,  in  pro- 
pagating of  Christian  religion  to  such  people  as  yet 
live  in  darkness  and  miserable  ignorance  of  the  true 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  and  may  in  time 
bring  the  infidels  and  savages,  living  in  those  })arts, 
to  human  civility,  and  to  a  settled  and  quiet  govem- 
ment." 

In  the  articles  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the 
colonists  in  the  Bermudas,  we  find  the  original 
settlers  "  faithfully  promising,"  and  "  solemnly  binding 
themselves,"  "evermore  to  worship  the  only  true  and 
ever-living  God,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in 
his  most  holy  word,  and  ever  to  continue  in  that  faith 
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into  which  tliey  were  baptized  in  the  Church  of 
I  Engkni''  Tlie  holy  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
tieitnct  performance  of  all  the  duties  belonging  to  a 
'  Cfantian life,  are  next  particularly  enjoined;  and  it 
j  only  needed  discreet  and  faithful  ministers  to  keep 
,  the  people  obedient  to  the  maxims  which  they  had 
thnirewhly  and  affectionately  adopted. 

Unh^jrily,  a  set  of  men  were  now  begimung  to 

iatrdc  themselves  into  the  foreign  stations  of  the 

'  Cimrdi,  who  had  neither  the  mental  nor  the  spiritual 

:  fdowmcnts  proper  for  such  positions.    Incalculable 

it  erib  ▼ere  the  consequence.    Lord  Bacon  seems  to 

L  k^  foreseen  the  danger  which  would  attend  the  ap- 

J  pointmcnt  of  clergymen  to  distant  colonies,  without 

sttld^  them  definitely  responsible  to  some  head  of 

to  own  Church.    Thus  he  says  especially,   "The 

ttcqiline  of  the  Church  in  the  colonies  should  agree 

with  that  which  is  settled  in  England,'*  and  should 

"be subordinate  nnder  some  bishop,  or  bishopric  of 

tiisiahn." 

Fcwnanatives  can  be  more  interesting  than  that 
B  which  our  author  traces  the  progress  of  English 
«*ttation,  and  its  connexion  with  the  enlargement 
«f  the  Chordi  of  Christ.  Li  most  of  the  accounts 
^  he  gives,  we  meet  with  stirring  examples  of  the 
oWtaWe  force  of  the  national  character;  of  the 
•^ral  disposition  of  Englishmen  to  dare  peril,  to 
ttntoid  unflinchingly  against  the  most  discouraging 
JWtics,  and  to  r^ard  difference  of  place  and 
«M  is  unworthy  the  consideration  of  men  devoted 
J^theaccomplishment  of  any  great  object,  or  the  per- 
il*^ of  even  the  most  ordinary  duties.  Hence, 
a  the  establishment  of  our  colonies,  we  find  aspirations 
"«  good,  which,  if  not  checked  by  untoward  cir- 
**|*ffla»,  or  the  accidental  mixture  of  vulgar 
«|Ma  aod  ambition,  could  not  faQ  of  the  noblest 
jw««.  The  history  of  what  has  been  done  for 
■^  in  these  respects  exhibits  all  the  lights  and 
■™«  of  this  most  important  subject. 

il]^  ^  ^^*  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'  Anderson's  book 
w  that  it  contains  more  than  it  ought  to  do.    It  is 
»^  ia  the  way  of   compb'ment,  or  with  disguised 
P^  that  we  say  this.    An  author  commits  no  slight 
""*>  75®  *>c  obliges  his  readers  to  wade  through 
^hflidpeds  of  pages  not  immediately  belonging 
1  fl^^  i»  question.    We  wanted  a  history  of 
»e  Colonial  OiurcL    Mr.  Anderson  has  given  us,  in 
■^thaa  one  instance,  a  history  of  England.    This 
JMe  of  wr^  is  all  very  well  for  readers  who  look 
*^^«oiI  instniction,  or  amusement,  in  every  book 
**^^tike  up,  but  it  is  an  intolerable  annoyance 
■««  who  read  a  book  with  one  aim,  confidently 
•^ajmthc  discretion  of  the  author,  and  hoping 
■*  M^win  always  keep  that  one  aim  in  view.    For 
*■«  of  our  sons  and  daughters,  we  pardon  Mr. 
****«•   He  has  written  a  very  charming,  as  well 
rV^J"^  book ;  and  the  pleasant  style  in  which 
"VT**  ^^^  not  necessarily  detailed  at  length, 
^tottader  him  popukr  among  those  who  have 
rf  ^^Wbw  his  desultory  narrative.     There  are 
.  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  general 
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topics  which  we  think  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the 
general  historian;  Mr.  Anderson  has  performed  a 
kind  service  for  such  persons.  Abridgements  are 
usually  made  for  the  young  and  unskilled ;  in  the 
present  case,  we  should  like  to  see  the  reverse.  Let 
Mr.  Anderson  keep  his  work  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  appears,  for  the  general  reader;  but  let  him 
abridge  it ;  let  him  compress  the  main  portion  of  the 
narrative  into  a  single  volume  of  400  or  500  pages, 
for  those  who  know  all  about  Charles  I.,  Lord  Bacon, 
William  and  Mary,  and  other  such  personages,  byt 
who  confess  that  they  know  less  than  they  ought  to 
do  about  the  Colonial  Church,  and  who,  we  are  sure, 
would  gladly  study  the  subject  by  the  aid  of  so  able 
and  enlightened  a  writer  as  the  preacher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn. 


TRAVELS  OE  PRINCE  ADALBERT  OP 
PRUSSIA.^ 

A  LEAKNED  and  witty  physician,  when  asked  in  a  case 
*  De  lunatico,"  whether  he  considered  the  patient,  a 
noble  lord,  of  dull  intellect,  made  reply,  to  the  no  little 
detriment^of  his  practice,  "No;  not  for  a  lard/''-— 
Is  this  a  dull  work?    No;  not  for  a  prince!  will 
doubtless  be  the  answer  of  many  an  ill-natured  critic 
in  these  democratic  days,  when  it  is  pleasanter  to  say  a 
goodthingthan  to  render  even-handed  justice,'especially 
if  an  author  happen  to  have  the  taint  of  royal  blooi 
Because  he  is  a  man  of  some  weight,  it  is  presumed 
without  examination  or  trial  that  he  must,  "  nolens 
volens,"produce  a  heavy  work;  a  style  of  criticism  easier 
to  a  Zoilus  than  fan:  to  the  author  and  to  tlie  public. 
For,  a  prince  though  he  be,  he  is  not  at  all  obnoxious 
to  "the  sq/H  impeachment."    A  love  of  truth,  and 
of  fairness  and  magnanimity  even  towards  princes, 
obliges  us  to  observe  that  the  writer  of  these  travels 
is  decidedly  a  man  of  no  common  talents  and  attain- 
ments, and  has  produced  an  extremely  interesting  and 
well-written  book.    Far  from  being  imbued  with  the 
prejudices  of  an  exclusive  education  and  of  birth,  it 
appears  to  us  wholly  free  from  any  royal  or  aris- 
tocratic traits,  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous 
and  fastidious  reader.    His  regard  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  his  companions,  his  sympathy  for  sufferers 
wherever  found,  and  his  declared  abhorrence  of  the 
infamous  traffic  in  man,  with  his   suggestions   for 
opening  new  communications  and  means  of  commerce, 
entitle  him  to  approbation  and  respect. 

The  fact,  moreover,  of  the  author's  previous  travels, 
especially  in  the  East,  the  advantages  and  facilities  for 
observation  within  his  reach, — dl  enabled  him  to 
render  the  present  work  more  complete,  more  correct 
and  truthfid  in  its  details,  as  well  as  more  rich  in  point 
of  anecdote  and  illustration.  The  power  of  judging, 
and  of   forming  comparisons  vrith   regard  both  to 


(1)  "  Trovel*  of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  in  the^outh 
of  Europe  and  in  BraxU;  with  a  Voyage  up  the  Amazon  and 
the  Zingu."  Translated  by  Sir  Robert  H.  8chombargh«  and 
John  Edward  Taylor.      2  toIi.  8to.     London.  D.  Bogue. 
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character  and  scenery,  which  a  wider  field  of  experience 
ever  confers,  has  a  great  charm  for  the  general  reader. 
Combined  too  with  that  of  graphic  delineation,  of 
a  glowing  style,  and  richer  unagery,  this  enlarged 
sphere  of  observation  gives  variety  and  animation  to 
the  narrative,  with  a  vivacity  and  picturesqueness 
of  description  beyond  the  reach  of  a  solitary  tourist 
who  for  the  first  time  behokls  the  world. 

Often  the  companion  of  the  great  Humboldt,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  sound  works,  the  author 
possessed  many  advantages  in  undertaking  such  an 
expedition.  It  is  a  proof  of  that  enthusiasm  and 
thirst  of  knowledge,  which  can  alone  throw  light  upon 
distant  regions,  penetrate  the  most  remote  rivers  and 
primeval  forests,  and  confer  the  benefits  of  science  and 
Christian  freedom  and  civilization,  as  far  as  man's  power 
of  observation  and  resistless  tendency  to  communicate 
the  knotim  and  to  ascertain  the  unknoum  can  by 
possibility  extend. 

Tmth  ia  great  and  will  prevail,  although  few  critics 
h^ve  impartiality  and  self-respeot  enough  at  all  times  to 
proclaim  it.  We  ought  to  speak  of  the  author  of 
these  travels  as  we  should  of  the  simplest  pedestrian 
traveller;  to  recollect  moreover  that  he  wrote  for 
Germans,  and  not  for  ourselves.  That  which  is 
familiar  to  us,  may  be  thought  novel  by  them  \  the  dull, 
lively ;  tedious  detail,  curious  and  interesting ;  while 
German  critics  may  glory  in  the  innumerable  books  of 
travel,  under  which  the  less  patient  and  fastidious 
English  lament  and  groan.  In  short,  without  some 
degree  of  liberal  feeling,  some  comprehensive  spirit  of 
criticism  prevail,  we  fall  into  all  kinds  of  errors  and 
absurdities  in  treating  of  foreign  works. 

It  is  not  the  information  furnished,  but  the  mode 
of  treating  it,  which  constitut.es  a  dull  book,  and  it 
would  be  as  absurd  as  unjust  to  pronounce  the  author's 
admirable  descriptions  of  European  scenery,  tedious 
and  **  de  trop,"  because  we  happen  to  have  travelled 
over  or  to  have  read  accounts  of  those  spots  before. 

When  a  work  upon  lands  of  so  vast  a  surface,  and 
on  rivers  and  forests  with  all  their  products  of  such 
colossal  proportions,  enters  into  anything  like  details 
of  a  minute  kind,  it  must  necessarily  be  esteemed 
heavy,  in  the  estimation,  at  least,  of  ordinary  readers. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  here,  though  a  lover  of 
sketches  might  think  these  volumes  judiciously  con- 
densed within  half  their  present  bulk.  His  appetite 
may  be  far  too  fastidious,  and  his  power  of  digesting 
bulky  volumes  much  less  developed  than  a  German 
reader's.  As  with  the  boys  and  the  frogs,  what  is 
pleasure  to  one  party  is  death  to  the  other ;  and  the 
old  adage  alone — "  Wliat  is  one  man's  meat  is 
another's  poison,"  is  enough  to  set  all  critical  one- 
sidedness  at  defiance. 

It  is  no  fault  of  the  author's,  then,  that  he  is  a 
prince — ^a  brother  of  the  late  Prince  Waldemar,  who 
was  present  in  the  former  campaign  against  the  Sikhs, 
— or  that  he  enjoyed  opportunities  for  locomotion  not 
usually  offered  to  the  general  run  of  travellers ;  that 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  moreover,  placed  a  beautiful 
frigate  at  his  disposal,  to  vLdt  whatever  couutries  he 


pleased,  and  retain  until  his  retom ;  that  at  Bio 
de  Janeiro  the  Emperor  of  Brasil  should  **  take  up 
the  wondrous  tale»"  supply  the  exploring  party  with 
boats  and  provisions,  and  treat  the  Prinoe  to  a  ball  I 
nay,  still  more  insufferable,  that  he  ahoold  have 
counts,  and  ocmsuls,  and  men  of  soienoe,  to  attwdd 
him ;  Indian  chie£B>  and  tribes  far  beyond  the  Ama- 
zon, to  hail  his  advent ;  a  noble  young  missiftner  to 
introduce  him ;  guidea,  mules,  and  hammoeks,  to  be- 
guile the  tediottsness  of  the  way ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  celebrated  Humboldt  proud  and  happy  to  write  a 
preface  to  his  travels  upon  his  return. 

We  can  tolerate  even  this,  and  speak  of  a  prinoe  in 
no  spirit  of  disparagement  if  he  have  sense  to  make 
his  position  usdPul,  and  to  respect  himself.  Had  he 
not  possessed  talent  and  judginent,  he  would  only  the 
more  have  compromised  himself,  and  exposed  his 
vanity  and  foUy,  by  entering  his  name  upon  the  list  of 
distinguished  travellers;  he  would  be  sure  to  have 
become  the  butt  of  party,  and  to  expiate  the  sin  of 
royal  authorship  by  running  the  gauntlet  through  the 
whole  Uterary  press.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  argued  that 
the  author  was  greatly  in  fault  for  not  exactly  con- 
sulting English  tastes  and  feelings,  and  his  transktors 
still  more  for  not  metamorphosing,  or  cutting  down 
lus  fair  proportions  to  a  small  readable  volume — ^that 
delight  of  an  idle  critic's,  as  of  a  desultory  reader's 
heart. 

To  pronounce  these  volumes  cumbrous  oi  dull, 
therefore,  is  with  such  merely  to  assert  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a  foreigner  and  a  German,  and  written 
in  a  style  and  spirit  the  opposite  of  skimming  over 
everything  and  speaking  of  nothing.  The  few  ex- 
amples wc  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  will  fully  bear 
out,  we  feel  assured,  the  generally  high  character  we 
have  fearlessly  given  of  its  merits  and  characteristics, 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  condensed  form  and 
sketching  character  of  a  purely  English  book  of 
travels. 

The  joint  transhition  b  very  ably  executed.  The 
parties  seem  to  have  entered  fully  into  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  writer ;  the  style  is  clear  and  flowing, 
and,  with  a  perfect  command  of  the  language,  and 
appreciation  of  the  author's  views  and  meaning,  it 
re^ds  much  with  the  air  of  an  original  production. 

As  the  narrative  was  first  printed  in  German  for 
private  circulation  only,  the  translators  were,  con- 
sequently, indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  work  to  the 
Prince's  sanction  of  their  labours.  To  Sir  B,  H. 
Schomburgli,  the  author  of  "  IVavels  in  Guiana  and  on 
the  Orinoco,"  Humboldt,  in  his  introduction,  pays  a 
just  tribute,  showing  that  his  labours  have  materially 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  natural 
history  of  the  eastern  part  of  South  America,  and  the 
great  net  of  rivers  between  the  sea-coast  of  Guiana  and 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon.  If  human  civilization^  which 
is  making  such  giant  strides  in  North  America,  should 
ever  penetrate  into  these  fastnesses,  (a  hope  which 
St.  Basil  calls  "  day-dreams  of  man,")  the  structure 
of  this  great  net  of  rivers  from  north  to  south  may 
open  channels  of  communication  such  as  are  nnknovn 
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ia  ipy  otber  pari  of  the  world.     An  msigBificant 

moil  ia  the  vicimty  of  the  Brazilian  Villa  Belhw  pon- 

aecting  the  baain  of  the  Gunpoie  (a  tributary  of  the 

Bio  de  Madeir^  with  the  basin  of  the  Faraguaji 

woold  eSect  the  possibility  of  aa  unbroken  navigation 

11  throoj^out  the  whole  continent,  from  Buenos  Ayres 

I  to  the  Douth  oi  the  0riiu)00|  opposite  the  Island  of 

*  Trinidad. 

The  opinion  of  so  enlightened  a  traveller  upon  the 
work  before  us  is  the  more  interesting  from  being  ex* 
pressed  with  perfect  frankness  and  freedom. 

"  It  eondoots  us  through  Brazil  to  the  mouth  of  the 

f,  AmuoQ  ri?er,  and  through  this  into  one  of  ita  import- 

,  ant  tributaries,  the  Xiugu,  the  course  of  which  is  now 

,  explored  for  the  first  time. . .  The  author  had  previously 

fUted  the  Crimea,  Constantinople,  and  Greece.     A 

,  jMthAd  passion  for  the  tea  early  awakened  in  him,  and 

s  noble  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  desire  to  enrich  life  by 

the  loqaisitiou  of  new  and  enlarged  ideas,  subseauently 

led  him  to  travel  through  Bicily,  along  the  Spaniiih  coast 

ts  TaaeriilB,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.    The  Journal  of  his 

TrMelt  eniiohed  with  sketches  made  from  nature  by 

i   the  author  himselfi  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 

t    s  identific  book ;  nevertheless,  it  contains  observations, 

I    sad  Tiewi  of  nature  and  customs,  which  reflect  a  vivid 

pietaie  of  the  scenes  which  the  Prince  witnessed  and 

I   psMed  through.    Instruation  is  imparted  in  the  most 

pleasing  manner  when  an  unafiected  simplicity  and  an 

absence  of  all  pretension  pervade  a  work  like  this." 

The  period  filled  by  these  travels,  is  from  May  7tb, 
1842,  to  March  27th,  18i3j  they  open  in  SicUy, 
vith  the  ascent  of  Mount  Etna»  and  dose  with  the 
Prince's  return  voyage,  at  Lisbon.  He  was  accompanied 
in  some  of  his  European  excursions  by  his  brotlier 
Waldemar  and  Baron  Waltershausen,  the  boldest 
Bodsro  eipbrer  and  able  deseriber  of  Mount  Etna, 
and  throu^out  the  whole  expedition  by  the  Count 
OiioUs,  and  Bismark  of  the  Prussian  service,  besides 
others  who  joined  him  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
**PB^y  t  young  father  missioner,  whose  active 
icil  enabled  him  to  penetrate  the  forest  regions  far 
sp  the  river  Xiogn. 

Weshall  give  but  a  hasty  glanoe  at  his  {»rogress  to 
those  mighty  solitudes  of  a  new  and  more  prolific  world, 
whose  grander  forms  and  richer  colouring  almost 
duzle  the  imagination  as  we  contemplate  their  future 
grandeur  and  importance,  when  absorbed,  as  they 
My  one  day  be,  into  the  vast  confederation  of  the 
Aagb-Amencan  race.  It  is  thither  we  aocompany 
the  author ;  deeeription  of  European  scenery  and  of 
Itoa  kself,  however  graphic  and  powerful,  having 
beea  multiplied  "ad  nauseam,"  and  it  being  our 
nvsiiaUe  objeot  to  interest  and  instruct  our  readers. 
1W  adventures  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  the  Alhsmbra, 
Ginhar,  ooasi  batteries,  storms,  naval  battles, 
Moorish  coast  and  cities.  Cadis,  the  Pisertas  and 
Madeira,  we  pass  over,  till  we  reach  the  giant  of  the 
iseo,  policing  to  imother  and  a  brighter  hemisphere, 
the  soaring  peak  of  Teneriffe.  But  we  should  not 
wt  to  mention  that  at  Madeira  be  visited  the 
^wpitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Qordon,  where  he  was 
'itfndaced  to  the  laie  Mr.  Andrew  Pieken,  whose 
<sriy  shiitio  productions  gave  rich  promise  of  future 
cdebrity.    The  young  artist  accompanied  the  Prince, 


himself  an  excellent  draughtsman,  to  varions  pic- 
turesque spots,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  showed  him  the 
beautiful  work  upon  Madeira — "  a  rich  treat/'  which 
Mr.  Pieken  had  published  in  England. 
.  The  following  notice  of  the  Feak  is  very  truthful 
and  characteristic  :— 

"Above  this  fearftil  scene  of  volcanio  action,  this 
gigantic  wall  which  once  rose  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  high  above  all  these  scenes  and  objects,  the  giant 
peak,  like  a  colossal  pyramid  purpled  by  the  setting 
sun,  flung  his  shadow  over  the  mists  which  covered  the 
ocean.  This  wonderful  line  of  shadow  had  not  yet 
reached  the  glorious  mountain,  whose  base  was  lost  in 
the  mists.  The  noble  Alpine  chain  of  the  Gran  Canaria, 
thai  island  which  once  braced  for  eighty  years  the 
Spanish  domiuion  of  the  world,  ^y  spread  out  before 
me  in  the  most  beautiful  distinctness.  The  further  I 
ascended,  the  higher  my  spectral  guide  rose  out  of  the 
sea  of  mists,  until  it  entirelv  concealed  Canaria.  It 
was  now  night;  the  fires  of  the  Estancia  were  the 
beacon  which  lighted  me  along  my  steep  descent,  and 
led  me  back  to  my  companion8."--7ol  i.  p.  195. 

It  was  then  discovered  that  Count  OrioUa  was 
missing. 

"  Sharing  the  general  attraction  of  the  fearfnl  and 
majestic  scenes  around  us,  the  Count  had  left  the 
Estancia  at  the  same  time  with  myself,  but,  whilst  sketch- 
ing npon  the  accllTity,  I  had  soon  lost  sight  of  him. 
With  bis  usual  boldness  and  perseverance  he  climbed  up 
the  cone,  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  mountain.  .... 
Shortly  after  sunset  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  crater ; 
but  to  return  was  not  so  easy,  and  he  wandered  nearly 
the  whole  night  in  the  dark/among  boulders  and  sharp 
masses  of  rock,  where  a  fklse  step  might  at  any  moment 
have  proved  fatal.  His  joy  may  r^ily  be  imagined, 
when  he  at  length  felt  again  the  first  trace  of  Tegetation 
under  his  band, — a  little  tuft  of  moss,  which,  as  the  har- 
binger of  hope,  he  took  with  him,  to  keep  in  remem- 
brance of  this  fearful  night.**— Vol  i.  p.  190. 

Qe  had  given  up  all  hope,  when  fortl^lately  he 
beheld  the  watch-fire  of  his  companions  above  bis 
head.  On  his  reaching  it,  he  sunk  down  exhausted 
at  their  side.  Their  cries  had  proved  ineffectual,  and 
whoever  has  ascended  the  Peak  will  easily  imagine 
the  impossibility  of  searching  foe  his  companion  in  the 
dark,  over  those  fields  of  lava  and  obsidian.  Here  the 
stars  shone  with  the  same  brilliancy  as  on  the  night 
when  they  had  ascended  £tna.  The  bold  adventurers 
scaled  the  giant  mountain,  whose  fires  have  now 
nearly  half  a  oentury  been  quenched,  but  "  who  can 
foretell  when  he  may  again  awake  ?  " 

They  passed  AltaVista,  at  9,753  feet  above  the  sea, 
at  the  edge  of  the  mighty  Malpays  del  Teyde,  and 
reached  a  yet  more  elevated  part  of  the  cone. 

**  The  stars  were  still  shining  in  the  clear  blue  sky, 
when  we  Baw,  high  above  the  colossal  circus,  the  streaks 
of  the  glimmering  dawn.  Just  over  this  rosy-coloured 
border,  one  star  particularly  attracted  my  attention. 
Instead  of  falling  perpendicularly,  like  a  shooting  star, 
it  had  a  quick,  fitful,  horizontal  motion.  I  pointed  this 
phenomenon  out  to  my  companions,  who  saw  it  as  dis- 
tinctly as  myself.  When  looked  at  through  a  telescope, 
the  star  appeared  to  form  two,  united  by  a  winding  tail, 
the  motion  of  which  was  the  same  as  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.**— Vol.  I  p.  198. 

The  view  from  the  crater  is  described  as  a  glorious 
panorama.    They  stood  upon  the  central  volcano : — 
''  At  its  foot  the  scene  of  desolation  out  of  which  it 
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arose,  akirted  by  the  amUing  fields  of  Tenerifib,  tnd 
all  around  the  Tolcanic  ialands  rising  out  of  the  ocean, 
looking  np  to  the  Tejde  as  their  common  head ;  he  is 
their  fixed  star,  they  the  moons ;  their  fires,  their  erap- 
tions  are  all  his  work.^ 

On  the  5th  of  September,  '<the  San  Michele'' 
arrived  off  Bio  de  Janeiro. 


"  All  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  strange  forms  of 
the  moontainons  coast  which  lay  stretched  out  before  us 
from  west  to  east  On  the  extreme  left  rose  a  small 
oone  out  of  the  sea,  like  an  island,  with  which  was  con- 
nected on  the  right  several  small  islands  that  looked 
like  points.  Then  followed  the  wonderful  mountain- 
chain,  the  outlines  of  which  resemble  a  giant  lying  on 
his  back, — a  sure  land-mark  to  sailors  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  of  Bio,  that  king  of  harbours !  The  head 
of  the  'giant,'  with  an  immense  aquiline  nose  and 
wide  open  mouth.  Is  formed  by  the  steep  rock  called 
the  Qavin,  (topsail,)  to  which  the  British  sailors  have 
given  the  more  significant  name  of  '  Lord  Hood's  nose/ 
....  Stretched  out  before  us  lay  those  wonders  of  tropi- 
cal vegetation,  which  seen  in  books  and  drawings  often 
appear  to  border  on  the  fabulous.  Wherever  the  eye 
r&nged,  the  mountains  were  clothed  with  forests,  above 
the  outline  of  which  rose  sii^le  slender  palms,  with 
various  trees  of  forms  which  a  European  has  never  seen, 
overtopping  the  plants  and  shrubs  that  covered  the  hill 
sides. . . .  Even  Constantinople  did  not  transport  me  so 
much  as  the  first  view  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  Neither 
Naples  nor  Stamboul,  nor  any  other  spot  I  have  seen  on 
earth,  not  even  the  Alhambra,  can  compare  with  the 
strange  and  magic  charm  of  the  entrance  to  this  bay. 
Wonders  revealed  themselves  to  our  sight,  the  existence 
of  which  we  had  never  imagined,  and  it  was  now  clear 
why  the  first  discoverers  of  this  land  gave  to  it  the  name 
of 'the  New  World.' 

Bio  and  its  environs  are  described  with  the  same 
enthusiasm,  but  with  the  pen  of  a  practised  traveller. 
His  delineations  are  as  picturesque  as  faithful;  for 
he  appears  to  have  the  eye  of  a  true  artist.  The 
aboriginal  tribes,  the  early  settlements,  the  Jesuits, 
the  successive  dominions  and  cessions,  with  the  declara- 
tion of  Brazilian  independence,  are  all,  like  a  group  of 
figures,  brought  under  his  rapid  view. 

His  excursion  through  the  province  and  to  the 
Parahyba,  with  its  rising  colonies  and  various  wonders, 
is  full  of  novelty  and  interest  for  an  English  reader. 
A  "  Night  in  the  Forest,"  anecdotes  of  the  people,  and 
accidents  in  the  dark,  give  zest  to  the  progress  of  the 
narrative.  He  observes  that  "wherever  plantain- 
trees  are  found  in  Brazil,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  human 
habitations  are  near  at  hand ;  but  such  a  number  of 
these  trees  I  had  never  before  seen."  Alluding  to  the 
longevity  of  the  Lidians,  he  was  assured  that  in  one 
tribe  they  were  believed  to  survive  from  a  hundred 
and  forty  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

Having  finished  his  excursions,  and  been  f^ted  by 
the  emperor  and  the  resident  British  officers,  he  set 
forth  in  the  "  Growler,"  and  at  length  reached  the 
mighty  Bio  das  Amazonas.  "This  king  of  rivers 
flows  here  majestically  along  in  an  undivided  course, 
and  free  of  islands,  and  its  bed  hollowed  to  a  depth 
which  has  never  yet  been  sounded.  The  tide  extends 
up  the  Marafion,  a  distance  of  360  English  miles. . . . 
the  water  rising  to  a  height  of  451  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  . . .  By  taking  twice  the  length  of 
the  Rhine  from  the  Rheinwald  glaciers  to  the  lock 


at  Katwyk-op  Tee,  we  have  the  course  of  the  great 
Zingu,  whidi  flows  through  a  territory  of  nearly 
1,200  English  miles,  but  it  is  little  visited.  At 
about  200  miles  below  the  former  river,  near  Porto 
de  Moz,  its  dear  waters  join  the  Amazon :  its  soorces 
lie  in  the  Serra  dos  Yertentes,  south-east  of  the 
Campos  de  Parecis,  between  14®  and  15**  south 
latitude.  ...  The  course  of  the  ^ngu  from  its 
sources  to  its  junction  with  the  Amazon  in  1**  41' 
south  latitude,  is  generally  from  south  to  north,  bat 
in  its  lower  part  it  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  aonth- 
east,  which  terminates  just  above  Sonzel,  near  the 
last  place  inhabited  by  whites,  and  opposite  the 
junction  of  the  TucuruL 

Even  west  of  the'*  junction  with  the  Zingo,  the 
Amazon  appeared  to  Yon  Martins  as  wide'as  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  Its  branches  are  then  described ;  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Pororoca,  or  prolonged  ebbing  of 
the  out-flowing  mass^of  water,  whidi  meeting  the 
flood,  raises  the  tidal  wave  in  a  few  minntes  to  ita 
greatest  height.  "This  destructive  tidal  wave  some- 
times occupies  the  whole  width  of  the  river;  on 
coming  to  a  shallow  place,  it  rises  to  a  height  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet ;  but  in  deep  water  the  wave 
almost  disappears.  Those  who  navigate  the  river 
call  such  deep  parts  'Esperas,'  places  of  refuge, 
where  even  small  vessels  lie  secure  from  the  raging 
Pororoca."  Tlie  ebb  and  flood  of  the  Amazon  appears 
to  be  little  less  extraordinary,  and  below  the  Bio 
Negro  it  does  not  reach  its  greatest  height  before 
the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April.  Another 
fact  which  shows  the  superabundant  generation,  even 
of  the  fountains  of  waters,  in  some  impenetrable 
and  mystic  recesses  of  the  south,  is,  that  the 
northern  tributaries  have  less  influence  on  the  Amazon 
than  the  gigantic  ones  which  flow  from  the  south  and 
commence  rising  suddenly  in  November,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  swellmg  of  the  mountain  streams.  The 
Madeira,  however,  produces  the  greatest  effect  on 
the  Amazon.  This  river  has  a  copious  supply  of 
water,  the  highest  and  lowest  state  of  which  coincides 
with  that  of  the  main  stream. 


"  In  the  river  Solemones,  and  further  to  the  east,  the 
water  rises  forty  feet :  Von  Martins  even  found  some 
trees  covered  with  the  mud  of  the  river,  up  to  a  height 
of  fifty  feet  above  the  lowest  level.  At  these  periods  of 
high  tide,  the  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Marafion,  lined 
with  forests  through  which  the  flood  rushes,  appears  as 
if  drowned  in  the  boundless  rolling  mass  of  waters.  The 
tallest  trees  tremble  with  the  shock,  while  numerous 
trunks  are  torn  up  and  swept  along  by  the  flood.  The 
wild  beasts  fly  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  countiy,  and 
fishes  and  alligators  swim  where  the  jaguar  and  tapir 
lately  roamed  through  the  woods.  A  few  species  of  birds 
only  which  build  on  the  highest  trees,  (among  others,  the 
macaw,)  remain  unscared  by  the  uproar  of  the  elements, 
that  breaks  the  usual  stiUneas  of  the  forest  This 
inundation  annually  causes  new  islands  to  arise:  the 
banks  take  new  forms,  as  the  stream  washes  them  away 
in  some  parts,  and  deposits  the  soil  in  others.  Fre- 
quently a  large  island  is  thus  divided  into  several 
smaller  ones,  or  numerous  islets  are  united  into  a  large 
one ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  many  lakes  which 
are  found  along  the  course  of  the  Marafion  and  the 
Madeira,  connected  with  the  river,  may  have  been 
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originany   emied   tj   these    inimdaiioiui.''— YoL  ii. 
pp.  187, 188. 

The  disastrous  expedition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  across 
the  Andes,  in  quest  of  a  Feruvian  California^  is  thus 
spoken  of : — 

"  The  story  of  the  *  gilded  king '  and  his  marrellonB 
City  of  Manao^  where  three  thonaand  goldsmiths  were 
constantly  employed,  of  its  frbulons  gold  land,  its 
three  mountains  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  salt,  all 
prompted  Gonzalo,  misled  by  the  accoonts  given  by  the 
lodians,  to  go  in  quest  of  these  marvels  towards 
eistem  Peru.  No  wonder  that  his  curiosity  and 
eapidity  were  excited  by  such  tales  of  a  monarch,  who 
eT«iy  morning  was  anointed  with  fragrant  oils  and 
fomsyand  then  bade  his  attendants  blow  upon  him 
gold  dost  through  long  tubes,  while  every  night,  lest 
this  vestment  should  prevent  sleep,  the  prince  had  the 
gold  wished  off,  and  his  mi^^^  ^^  re-gilded  in  the 
morning.'*— VoL  ii  p.  141. 

Bespecting  the  fair  and  far-famed  rulers  of  this 
royal  river  and  its  tribnlaries,  we  have  just  space 
enough — for  it  would  be  endless  to  multiply  examples 
irom  a  work  that  teems  with  interest — to  insert  the 
fdlowing  happily  turned  remarks : — 

'*'The  bold  adventurers  had  for  some  time  heard 
reports  of  a  nation  of  'Amazons*  who  were  said  to 
inhabit  the  interior.  On  the  22d  of  June  1542,  after 
th^  had  proceeded  down  the  river  a  distance  computed 
at  1400  leagues,  they  for  the  first  time  saw  ten  or 
twelTe  of  these  heroines,  who  at  the  head  of  their 
nbjeds  fought  valiantly  with  the  Spaniards.  The 
obstinate  resistance  of  this  tribe  was  explained  by  the 
cireumstance  that  their  fair  tyrants  put  to  death  every 
one  in  their  army  who  attempted  to  run  away.' " — 
Vol  ii  p.  143. 

This  amusing  and  instructive  work  is  supplied 
with  three  maps,  and  a  handsome  frontispiece  with  a 
▼ignette,  the  productions  of  the  Prince's  own  pencil. 


RUPERT  AND  THE  CAVALIERS.* 
Me.  Wabbubton*s  design  in  writing  this  work 
seems  to  be  two-fold ;  viz.  to  raise  the  reputation  of 
Prince  Rupert  to  what  he  believes  to  be  its  proper 
Iwght,  and  to  give  the  world  another  book  on  the 
Great  Rebellion  whj  h  si  all  unite  the  dignity  of 
kanung  and  historic  kuU»  jrity  with  the  lighter  graces 
of  a  purely  literary  composition.  Without  any  desire 
to  d^ract  from  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  work  (which 
we  shall  refer  to  presently),  we  must  begin  by  ex- 
posing our  belief  that  Mr.  Warburton  has  failed  in 
fa  strenuous  efforts  to  make  Prince  Rupert  a  great 
Ml,  and  that  he  has  also  failed  to  produce  an  exact 
■od  accurate  book  which  may  be  relied  on  as  a  stand- 
»i  authority.  Moreover,  by  the  profuse  display  of 
i^ornation  that  can  in  any  way  be  made  to  bave  a 
wontiion  with  his  subject,  he  has  swamped  half  of 
Ws  tot  in  an  ocean  of  loose,  inaccurate,  though 
•grwable  notes.  Whenever  any  of  these  notes  are 
«M  and  really  valuable,  the  reader  is  puzzled  to 
ind  out  vhf  they  do  not  form  part  of  the  text,  which 

fl )  *•  MMBoin  of  Rupert  and  the  CaviUeri.'*  By  EUot  Wtrburton, 
*>««  of  th«  "  GretenU  and  Um  Ciom."    3  Tolf .  ^lo,  Bentley. 


is  occasionally  quite  meagre  for  want  of  the  matter 
which  they  contain. 

Our  author  has  entered  warmly  into  his  work ;  he 
has  read  and  sought  out  much,  and  has  spared  no 
pains  to  elucidate  every  portion  of  his  work,  but  he 
is  not  always  successful  in  the  effects  produced,  and 
is  often  tedious  instead  of  accurate.  All  persons  who 
have  read  the  "Crescent  and  the  Cross"  will  expect 
to  find  "Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers"  graceful  and 
eloquent  in  style;  nor  will  they  be '<  disappointed 
wherever  the  author  writes  for  himself,  or,  in  that 
expressive  phrase,  "out  of  his  own  head."  He 
introduces  his  hero  effectively  thus  :— 

"There  is  a  loud  fame  of  Prince  Rupert  in  our  civil 
wars,  yet  singularly  little  of  his  private  history  is  known. 
He  seems  to  start  into  existence  when  the  Boyal  Standard 
of  England  is  set  up ;  he  advances  that  fatal  banner 
through  its  terrible  career,  with  supernatural  but 
ill-starred  bravery ;  and  when  it  is  finally  struck  down 
at  Naseby,  he  vanishes  at  the  same  time  nom  our  view. 
Yet  even  during  that  memorable  strife,  there  is  a 
runsour  rather  than  a  knowledge  of  him :  mothers  hush 
their  infante  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  leaguering 
armies  retire  at  the  first  challenge  of  his  trumpets,  the 
stem  energy  of  the  Puritan  gives  way  before  his  resist- 
less charge,  Roundhead  hatred  and  Royalist  recrimi- 
nation accuse  him  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  war ;  yet 
whence  he  came  or  whither  he  went,  few  have  inquired 
or  can  tell. 

"The  few  glimpses  by  which  he  is  afterwards 
viewed  are  equally  singular  and  varied.  We  find  him 
a  veteran  in  arms  and  renown  while  yet  a  boy ;  a  prisoner 
for  years  before  he  attains  to  manhood ;  leader  of  the 
Cavaliers  from  the  first  hour  that  he  meetfi  them; 
conqueror  in  every  battle,  though  defeated ;  maintaining 
the  war  upon  the  sea  when  it  has  been  crushed  upon  the 
land;  buccaneering  in  the  name  of  loyalty  on  the 
Spanish  main ;  honest  amid  corruption,  philosophic 
among  triflers  in  the  court  of  the  Restoration ;  lading 
aside  his  impetuosity,  but  not  his  gallantry,  as  Admiral 
of  our  fleets;  returning  thence  to  the  chemist's  laboratory 
and  the  painter's  study ;  and  finally  dying  in  peace  and 
honour  here  in  Old  England, '  beloved  by  all  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county/  and  'generally  lamented,  having 
maintained  such  good-temper  and  such  happy  neutrality 
in  the  present  unhappy  divisions,  that  he  was  honoured 
and  respected  by  men  of  the  most  varying  interests.' 

''Can  this  be  the  person  whom  wc  have  hitherto 
known  only  to  neglect  or  to  condemn  1  Surely  there  must 
bave  been  some  heroic  nature  in  this  man,  which  pre- 
judice alone  has  darkened  or  denied.— some  prejudice 
more  £i^  to  his  fiune  than  the  hatred  or  the  obloquy  of 
his  contemporaries.  Let  the  generous  and  candid  reader 
but  take  ike,  fojds  of  Prince  Rupert's  life  as  they  are 
here  imperfectly  arranged ;  let  him  grant  to  them  such 
credence  as  Uieir  authorities  may  seem  to  deserve,  and 
such  interest  as  their  romantic  character  may  claim ; 
and  surely  he  will  admit  that  the  chief  of  the  Cavaliers 
deserves  a  higher  place  in  story  than  he  has  hitherto 
obtained." 

We  are  quite  of  Mr.  Warburton's  way  of  thinking 
as  far  as  regards  the  fact  that  Rupert  has  been  under- 
rated ;  but  "  reverse  of  wrong  is  not  always  right." 
Eclipsed  as  he  has  been  hitherto  by  being  ranked 
too  low,  as  he  stands  before  us  in  Mr.  Warburton's 
estimation  he  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  French 
proverb— 
"  Tel  brille  an  second  rang  qui  s'^cUpee  an  premier." 
It  is  quite  natural  that  a  biographer  should  love 
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and  mdtam  his  hero;  indeed,  biognqphies  in  which 
this  is  not  the  case  are  worth  littlA*  We  do  not, 
therefore,  wish  to  qnarrel  with  Mr.Warbnrton;  on  the 
otmtrarj,  we  sympathize,  in  a  great  measure,  with  his 
liking  for  the  brare,  impetuous,  honeet-hearted  young 
soldier,  who  was  in  mature  life,  if  not  a  great  philo* 
sopher  and  a  great  artist,  yet  philosophic  and  artistic 
enough  to  make  himself  rationally  happy  amid  the 
folly  and  depravity  of  an  ignorant  court.  Clarendon 
was  too  much  of  a  statesman  to  value  the  rough 
headlong  youth  who  often  frustrated  his  plans;  and  as 
to  Master  Samuel  Fepys — ^to  use  his  own  words,  "  it 
do  amaze  me  mightily"  that  any  one  should  attach 
any  importance  to  his  evident  dislike  of  Prince  Rupert. 
When  did  cunning,  servile,  cowardly,  lying,  time- 
serving gossips  ever  pay  respect  to  honesty,  bravery, 
and  simplicity  when  out  of  fashion  in  the  times  and 
coteries  they  served  P  No,  no.  It  was  not  possible 
for  Fepys  to  give  Prince  Hupert  a  good  word,  even  in 
his  private  journal,  as  long  as  he  saw  that  when  his 
Highness  came  to  court,  he  was  "  welcome  to  nobody." 
It  is  quite  true  that  Rupert  was  "counted  always 
unlucky,"  and  Pepys  was  not  a  man  to  forget  that ; 
especiidly  when  his  Highness  found  fault  with  the 
management  of  affairs  at  the  Admiralty. 

These  "Memoirs  of  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers" 
oontain  many  letters,  and  extracts  from  letters  and 
other  documents,  relating  to  the  great  civil  war, 
never  before  printed.  This  original  matter  was  col- 
lected by  Colonel  Benett,  secretary  to  Prince  Rupert, 
from  whom  it  has  descended  to  Mr.  Benett  of  Pyt 
Hoiise  in  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Bentley,  the  publisher, 
(whether  instigated  by  Mr.  Warburtonwe  know  not,) 
has  purchased  this  collection,  and  intrusted  it  to  our 
author  to  use  as  he  should  find  desirable  in  the 
composition  of  the  present  work.  This  collection  has 
not  been  printed  entire.  The  selections  from  it  given 
by  the  author  of  "Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers"  will 
doubtless  attract  considerable  attention  among  seven- 
teenth-century scholars.  They  do  not  bring  to  light 
much  that  is  absolutely  new,  but  they  serve  to  render 
distinct  many  transactions  among  the  Cavalier  party 
which  were  not  very  clear  before.  The  usual  public 
sources  of  information,  such  as  the  Lansdowne,  Har- 
leian,  Ashmolean,  Bodleian  odlections,  &c.  together 
with  private  ^papers  contributed  by  individuals,  have 
been  used  by  Mr.Warbnrton,  who,  of  course,  quotes 
much  from  Clarendon  and  other  standard  authorities 
concerning  this  period.  But  this  is  generally  done 
in  the  objectionable  notes,  which  invade  two-thirds  of 
most  of  his  pages.  We  quote  the  following  from  the 
sensible  and  modest  preface : — 

"The  Benett  collection  consists  of  the  following 
documents  .'—First— Upwards  of  1,000  origlnid  letters 
from  the  leading  cavaliers.  Of  these  I  have  onlv  beim 
able  to  use  a  comparatively  small  proportion,  bat  an 
alphabetical  index  and  abstract  of  them  all  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  which  I  trust  will 
prove  of  some  importance  to  the  historian  and  to  the 
student  of  history.  Among  them  are  numerous  letters 
from  kings  Charles  I.  and  H.,  the  Dukes  of  York, 
^chmond,  and  Buckingham ;  Lords  Worcester,  Hertford, 


Kswoastle,  darsodon,  Ck^rins^  IM^y,  Lancdal*,  Oid- 
-npper,    Hopton;   from   WiU   Legge,    AahbomhatB. 

srKeley  and  many  other  persons. 

"  Secondly.— A  MS.  relating  to  Pfinoe  Rupert's  early 
lifb.  This  is  impei^  and  fragmentaiy,  I  hate  thera^ 
fore  only  quoted  from  it. 

".Thirdly.^A  MS.  of  some  length  recording  Prince 
Buptrt's  adventures  as  Admiral  of  the  Boyal  fTeet^  and 
his  oorsair  expedition  among  the  Western  Islands  and 
on  the  Spanish  main.  With  this  is  a  sort  of  '  log^  or 
journal  of  the  cruise  from  September  1651  to  March 
165S,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third 
volume. 

"  Fourthly.— Another  MS.  which  I  have  called  in  the 
references  to  it '  Prince  kupert's  Diary.'  tt  is  not  an 
autograph  of  his,  however,  but  a  somewhat  ngae 
chronological  collection  of  anecdotes  relating  to  the 
Prince ;  it  ^)pearB  to  have  been  written  at  different 
times,  on  the  authority  of  difiTcrent  eye-witnesses  of  the 
actions  or  other  circumstances  that  it  relates." 

The  value  of  this  collection  of  papers  as  regards  the 
biography  of  the  Prince  is  thus  estimated  by  Mr. 
Warburton  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  his  book, 
where  he  first  begins  to  insert  the  original  letters. 

"  1  have  a  few  observations  to  make  coDoeming  the 
following  correspondence.  First,  it  proves  Prince 
Rupert  to  have  been  the  director  of  the  whole  war,  and 
the  sole  referee  of  the  King  upon  every  point  connected 
with  their  military  affairs.  This,  at  first,  considering 
the  issue  of  the  war,  may  appear  to  be  an  unfortunate 
admission  for  the  Prince ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  at  the  first,  the  state  of  the  Kind's  affidrs  was  well 
niffh  desperate,  that  nothing  but  the  most  able  and 
vehement  exertions  could  have  raised  up  his  depressed 
and  destitute  army  to  a  state  of  strengtn  and  serrioe ; 
and  that  through  all  the  widely  scattered  Quarters  of 
this  army,  wherever  there  was  a  courtier,  there  was  s 
wayward  and  Jealous  opponent  of  the  young  gsneraL 
At  head  quarters,  especially,  every  obstacle  was  thrown 
in  his  way,  that  the  Ring's  partiality  would  allow,  and  all 
the  responsibility  being  thrown  upon  the  Prince,  nil  the 
many  lailureA  were  visited  upon  him  also.  It  is  remaric- 
able  that  all  those  who  were  under  Ms  orders  expreaa 
themselves  with  devotedness  and  affection  towards  hia 
service,  and  that  every  brave  man  only  seems  to  desire 
to  serve  under  the  eyes  of  the  most  daring  leader  of 
that  brave  time.*' 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  labour,  on  our  part,  to 
set  down  here  the  leading  facts  of  Prince  Rupert's 
eventful  life.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  Engbind,  and  Frederick  V. 
Elector  Palatine  of  the  Ehiue.  He  was  bom  on  the 
18th  December,  1619.  His  mother  was  every  inch 
a  Stuart,  and  the  portrait  of  Rupert,  prefixed  to  this 
first  volume,  resembles  the  members  of  that  family. 
Nearly  all  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  Palatinate  war,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Rupert  was  reared.  He  gave  early  indications 
of  a  love  of  arms,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  his 
mother's  favourite  child.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  visited  his  uncle  Charles  I.  in  company  with  his 
elder  brother,  the  detestable  Elector  Charles  Louis. 
Soon  after  their  return  to  Germany,  Rupert  was  taken  i 
prisoner  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Austrians,  and  oon<  I 
fined  in  the  Castle  of  Lintz.  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  I 
and  her  children  were  the  great  Protestant  leaders  in 
Germany,  and  Rupert's  principles  were  sorely  tried 
during  his  imprisonment.  Let  us  quote  Mr.  Warbur-  i 
ton's  aooount. 
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"  Th»  G«T«nior  of  Idntfe  -was  a  bntTe  old  noldler  of  the 
ImpiN;  be  hedonoe  profeMed  the  reformed  hXih,  bat 
adopted  thai  of  the  Emperor  on  entering  hU  serrioe. 
For  tUa,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  for  other  lenricea, 
Omnt  KttAtein  atood  high  in  the  fiivonr  of  the  Court. 
To  him  waa  ooafided  the  deaire  of  the  Bmperor  to  obtain 
tht  Mrrieea  of  the  yonng  Palatine,  and  the  Count 
attsmpted,  aa  a  prelimioary,  to  oonvert  hia  captire. 
Oar  Prince  waa  what  hia  brother  would  hare  termed 
(tbtHnai§t  in  his  njection  of  new  doctrines.  The  Count 
oflined  to  let  him  have  the  society  of  two  priests, 
Jeraiti,  who  were  much  interested  in  his  spiritual  well- 
beiaff ;  the  Prince  replied,  that  '  he  would  be  happy  to 
lee  the  Count's  friends  prorided  he  might  also  see  his 
owa;'  this  waa  relnaed,  so  he  remained  in  eolitude. 
His  firmneaa  waa  aoon  put  to  a  far  more  trying  test,  in 
the  lame  manner  as  the  sunshine  was  more  successful 
than  the  rude  storm  against  the  fabled  traveller's  cloak. 
*  Among  the  few  recreations  permitted  to  the  Prince, 
WM  an  ocnaional  dinner  wiUi  the  GtoTemor,  and  free 
aeoett  to  his  gardens.  It  was  destined  that  his  im- 
prisonment^ aa  well  aa  his  chivalric  career,  should  lack 
nothing  of  <^e  requirements  of  romance.  Strange  as 
it  may  read  in  these  matter-of-&ct  pages,  Count  Kuff- 

'  ttein  had  a  daughter,  an  only  oheriahed  child,  who  lived 
in  his  stem  old  eaatle,  like  the  delicate  Dryad  of  some 
gnsried  tree.  She  'was  one  of  the  brightest  beauties  of 
her  ige,'  and  rarely  gifted, '  no  lesse  excelling  in  the 

!  charms  of  her  minde  than  of  her  faire  bodye. ' — The 
imagination  of  the  reader  will  easily  supply  what  the 
Ciithfol  historian  is  not  permitted  to  record.    How  the 

'   heroism,  the  misfortunes,  and  the  noble  person  of  her 

I  rojal  captive,  touched  her  imagination ;  now  the  im- 
!  petuons  young  Prince,  whose  thoughts  had  ever  fed  on 
'  taks  of  love  wl  glory  pMsed  his  time  in  that  grim  eaatle, 

hitherto  without  an  object,  save  to  watch  time  and  the 
old  Danube  rolling  by ;  how  this  fair  girl  dawned  upon  his 
'  gloomy  life,  charged  bv  her  father  to  cheer  her  royal 
'  prisoner,  and,  if  it  might  be,  to  win  his  soul  over  to  the 
aaeicnt  fiUth.  Does  the  reader  pity  him  or  even  herl 
'  Thongh  soon  to  be  forsaken,  she  never  was  forgotten  in 
,  all  the  wild  vidsaitudes  of  his  dangerous  and  reckless 

I I  career;  and  to  woman's  foolish  heart,  even  this  is  some- 
I-  thing.  And  for  him^how  often  when  wearied  with  the 
1 1  doomed  yet  charmed  life  he  bore,  must  his  thoughts 
II  have  flown  ba(dc  to  that  &ir  girl: — ^baok  from  the 
I  hashed  ambush  or  raging  battle-field,  or  stormy  seas,  to 
*)  those  quiet  and  innocent  days,  when  ho  listened  to  her 
•  Wving  controversy  as  they  stood  by  the  antique  battle- 
'  SMta,  with  the  old  Danube  rolling  by  1 

**  We  are  not  writing  romance,  but  actual  biography, 
flesoed  painfully  out  from  crabbed  old  manuscripts, 
thnmgh  which  her  character  still  shines  ^r  and  purely. 
For,  those  quaint  old  letters  tell  me  that  thencefbrwud 
'  hs  Mver  named  her,  without  admiraSon  and  ezpressinge 
a  derotion  to  serve  her  with  his  lyfe ;'  and  it  requires 
nothiog  more  to  tell  me  that  her  honour  had  been 
Soarded  by  his  own. 

**  Nevertheless,  with  war  resonnding  all  around  him, 

eith  so  many  prim  to  be  fought  for,  and  ao  much  glory 

|]  tt  be  won.  Mile,  de  Kufistein  muat  have  sometimes 

I|  fooad  it  a  hard  task  to  cheer  her  captive  in  his  eage. 

How  his  vonng  spirit  must  have  chafed  as  he  saw 

glimpses  of  the  war  roll  by  and  vanish  far  away.     And 

,   u>  looie  himself  from  this  eaptivity,  thia  living  grave, 

hi  had  but  one  word  to  utter ;  he  had  but  to  follow  the 

example  of  the  chivalrous  Heniy  of  Navarre,  to  profess 

him«m  a  proselyte  and  be  free.    His  roval  uncle,  his 

imperial  enemy,  his  ladylove,  his  worldly  interest,  were 

all  in  (avonr  of  the  change ;    his  own  conviction,  his 

ova  Wave  and  manly  heart,  alone  against  it.    Be  this 

mmembered  when  his  many  errors  are  recounted." 

I  After  abont  three  years'  imprisonment  he  is  released 
'•  ^  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  III.,  at  the  intercession 
{  ^  the  tmpnsB,  who  was  (by  the  way)  that  veiy 


Infanta  of  Spain  whom  Oharles  I.  rejected  in  order 
to  marry  Henrietta  Maria.  It  seems  not  at  all 
improbable,  aa  Mr.  Warbnrton  anggesta,  that  she  felt 
a  peculiar  interest  in  Charles's  favourite  nephew,  and 
was  not  unwilling  to  forward  the  wishes  of  her  former 
suitor,  by  obtaining  Rupert's  freedom. 

During  this  time,  matters  were  growing  despe- 
rate between  Charles  and  his  parliament.  Strafford 
had  been  beheaded.  The  vain,  mischief-making  qneen 
had  fled  to  the  continent  to  procure  money  and  troops 
for  the  approaching  war,  and  in  1642,  on  August  82d 
(acoordmg  to  Mr.  Warburton's  authorities),  Charles 
raised  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham.  Rnpert 
had  just  arrived  at  his  uncle's  court,  and  under  the 
title  of  General  of  the  Bx)yal  Horse,  (there  beings  as 
yet,  no  royal  horse  to  command,)  he  accompanied  the 
kiug  to  take  part  in  that  unlucky  ceremony.  Probably 
the  disheartened  king  found  pleasure  in  the  fresh, 
buoyant  spirit  of  his  young  nephew.  Dauntless,  bold« 
and  full  of  hope  even  in  the  midst  of  the  moat  unpro- 
mising circumstances,  there  is  a  sort  of  reckless 
chivalry  about  the  Prince  Palatine,  which  must  have 
been  very  fascinating  to  the  young  Cavaliers ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  him  ever  at  their  head.  Qis 
personal  appearance  may  as  well  be  noted  now.  Mr. 
Warburton  says : — 

"The  best  portraits  of  the  Prince  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  are  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Kinnaird 
at  Rossie  Priory,  Lord  Craven  at  Ooombe  Abbey,  and 
Sir  Robert  Bromley  at  Stoke  Park.  The  first,  by 
Vandyke,  was  taken  apparently  at  the  Hague,  when  he 
was  about  eleven  years  of  age;  the  second,  also  by 
Vandyke,  about  the  period  of  his  first  visit  to  England, 
and  the  last  was  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  after  the 
Restoration.** 

At  the  time  of  the  setting  up  of  the  standard  he  is 
thus  described  by  our  author,  with  apparently  yeiy 
fair  ground  for  doing  so.  Such  a  person  is  a  proper 
hero  of  romance : — 

"  Prince  Rupert  was  now  nearly  twenty-three.  His 
portraits  present  to  us  the  ideal  of  a  gallant  Cavalier. 
His  figure,  tall,  vigorous,  and  symmetrical,  would  have 
been  somewhat  stAtely,  but  for  Its  graceful  bearing  and 
noble  ease.  A  vehement  yet  firm  character  predomi- 
nates in  the  countenance,  combined  with  a  certain 
gentleness,  apparent  only  in  the  thoughtftil  but  not 
pensive  eyes.  Large,  dark,  and  well  formed  eyebrows 
overarch  a  high-bred  Norman  nose:  the  upper  lip  is 
finely  cut,  but  somewhat  supercilious  in  expression ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  mouth  and  chin  have  a  verv  different 
meaning,  and  impart  a  tone  of  iron  resolution  to  the 
whole  countenance.  Long  flowing  hair  (through  which, 
doubtless,  curled  the  romantic  *  love-lock*)  flowed  over 
the  wide  embroidered  collar,  or  the  scarlet  cloak :  he 
wore  neither  beard  nor  moustaches,  then  almost 
universal ;  and  his  cheek,  though  bronzed  by  exposure, 
was  marked  by  a  womanly  dimple." 

But  '*  love  locks"  and  "  dimples"  mnst  be  forgotten 
amid  the  bloodshed  and  misery  which  desolated  this 
unhappy  country  during  the  succeeding  years.  In 
proof  of  the  general  good  understanding  and  affection 
that  prevailed  between  Charies  and  his  nephew,  we 
quote  the  following  interesting  letters. 

While  Rupert  is  in  Bristol,  holding  out  against 
Fairfax,  the«  king  forms  a  determination  of  going  to 
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Sootland,  which  his  nephew  thinks  roinous  to  the 
royal  cause. 

«  As  usual,  ereiy  body  about  his  mj^esty  who  ought 
not  to  know  his  intentions  easily  learned  them ;  and  so 
the  report  reached  Rupert,  who  thereupon  writes  this 
manly  remonstrance  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond : — 

" '  Mt  Loan, — It  is  now  in  ererybody's  mouth  that  the 
king  is  going  for  Scotland.  I  must  confess  it  to  be  a 
strange  resolution,  considering  not  only  in  what  condi- 
tion he  will  leaye  all  behind  him,  but  what  probability 
there  is  for  him  to  get  thither.  If  I  were  desired  to 
deliyer  my  opinion  what  other  ways  the  king  should 
take,  this  should  be  my  opinion,  which  your  lordship 
may  declare  to  the  king.  His  mi^esty  now  hath  no 
way  left  to  preserve  his  posterity,  kingdom,  and  nobility, 
but  by  a  treaty.  I  believe  it  a  more  prudent  way  to 
retain  something  than  to  lose  all.  If  the  king  rGsolve 
to  abandon  Ireland,  which  now  he  may  with  honour, 
since  they  desire  unreasonably,  and  it  is  apparent  they 
will  cheat  the  king,  having  not  five  thousand  men  in 
their  power.  When  this  has  been  told  him,  and  that 
many  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  go  from  him  to  them, 
if  he  have  no  more  consideration  of  such  as  stay,  I 
must  extremely  lament  their  condition,  being  exposed 
to  all  ruin  and  slavery.  One  comfort  will  be  lef^we 
shall  all  fall  together.  When  this  is,  remember  I  have 
done  my  duty.  Your  fiEUthfol  friend, 

"  *  Bristol,  July  2Sth,  1645.  Rupibt.' 

"On  the  third  of  August  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
writes  to  the  prince  in  answer,  from  Cardiff,  in  a  cypher 
letter,  almost  unintdligible ;  its  purport  is  as  follows  : 
'That  his  grace  shewed  the  king  Prince  Rupert's  letter, 
with  as  much  care  for  the  interest  of  the  latter  as  was 
possible ;  that  the  former  read  it  graciously  and  seemed 
to  think  that  the  difficulty  lay  not  in  consenting  to  a 
treaty  but  in  asking  for  one ;'  that  'anywise  it  is  a  bitter 
draught,  the  worse  for  having,  been  previously  tasted  ;* 
that  'dear Rupert'  was  right  to  use  perfect  freedom, 
and  that  he  had  expressed  'himself  with  the  same 
generosity  that  appears  in  all  his  actions,'  &c. 

"  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  king  writes  to  Rupert 
a  long  letter  in  further  reply  to  the  prince's  commu- 
nication through  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  In  this  his 
nuyesty  says,  'Speaking  rather  as  a  mere  soldier  or 
statesman,  I  confess  there  is  no  probability  of  my  ruin. 
If  I  had  any  other  quarrel  but  the  defence  of  my  reli- 
gion, crown,  and  friends,  you  had  full  reason  for  your 
advice.  As  a  Christian,  however,  I  must  tell  you  that 
God  will  not  suffer  rebels  to  prosper,  or  this  cause  to  be 
overthrown ;  and  whatsoever  penonal  punishment  He 
shall  please  to  inflict  upon  me,  must  not  make  me 
repine,  much  less  give  over  this  quarrel.  As  for  the 
Irish,  I  assure  you  they  shall  not  cheat  me ;  but  it  is 
possible  they  may  cozen  themselves.  I  am  sending  to 
Ormond  such  a  despatch  as  I  am  sure  will  please  you 
and  all  honest  men,  &c— C.  R." 

About  the  same  time  Charles  addresses  the  follow- 
ing affectionate  letter  to  Rupert : — 

" '  Nbphsw, — ^If  I  had  as  much  time  as  I  have  matter, 
this  should  be  a  very  long  letter;  but  what  I  want  I  have 
commanded  others  to  supply,  for  I  have  commanded  Jack 
Ashbumham  to  give  you  a  full  account  both  of  our 
proceedings  and  resolutions  here,  with  all  the  reasons 
of  them,  as  likewise,  Colepepper  being  newly  come  from 
my  son,  I  have  commanded  him  to  acquaint  you  with 
those  affairs  concerning  which,  to  deal  freely  with  you, 
I  find  that  you  might  do  so  great  good  there,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  danger  of  the  passage  and  that  I  know 
not  how  Bristol  can  be  yet  without  you,  I  would  wish 
you  were  with  my  son ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  think  only  fit  to 
name  it,  and  no  more ;  so  leaving  it  only  to  you.  As 
for  the  oaths  you  have  proposed  to  be  taken,  I  not  only 
approve  them  but  thank  you  for  the  motion;  only  that 


clause  which  ooneems  the  public  meetings  maj  be  left 
out,  because  it  will  needlessly  exasperate  the  clubmen ; 
all  the  rest  I  do  very  much  like.  And  now,  because  it 
is  possible  that  it  will  be  a  l<mg  time  before  I  see  you, 
I  earnestly  desire  you  to  have  an  implicit  fiuth  in  my 
friendship  and  affection  to  you,  for  I  assure  you  I  hold 
myself  interested  equally  to  protect  you  as  one  of  m  j 
own  children ;  so  that  you  shall  share  largely  with  me, 
if  ever  it  shall  please  God  to  send  happy  days  unto 
" '  Your  loving  uncle  and  most  fiothful  friond, 

'"CharlmR.*" 

Very  soon  after  this,  Charles  listens  to  the  accusa- 
tions of  Lord  Digby  against  Prince  Kupert  in  tlie 
matter  of  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  deprives  him 
of  all  his  offices,  and  sends  him  a  pass  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  Even  Clarendon  intimates  his  sense  of  the 
injustice  of  this  punishment.  But  thus  was  it  ever 
with  Charles,  whom  we  may  pity  sincerely,  but  can 
scarcely  ever  commend.  He  was,  as  Milton  has  said, 
"  a  man  neither  by  nature  nor  by  nurture  wise." 

After  the  final  defeat  of  the  king  at  Naseby,  Rupert 
and  his  younger  brother  retire  from  the  kingdom. 
Rupert  is  soon  after  made  Admiral  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
such  as  it  is.  For  several  years  he  leads  a  wild, 
buccaneering  life,  capturing  all  the  vessels  of  the 
Commonwealth  he  can  get  at,  and  supplying  the  needy 
Charies  II.'s  purse.  Li  a  storm  in  the  West  Lidies  his 
younger  brother,  Prince  Maurice,  is  drowned.  Rupert 
returns  to  Europe  richer  than  he  went;  and  a  short  time 
before  the  Restoration,  Mr.  Warburton  gives  his  readers 
a  glimpse  of  his  Highness  in  the  midst  of  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  Paris,  but  he  does  not  favour  them 
with  any  of  the  love-letters  which,  he  intimates,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  abundance  at  this  date  in  the  Benett 
collection.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  thought  of 
marrying  his  Highness  at  any  period  since  his  uncle's 
treaty  for  the  hmd  of  Mile,  de  Rohan,  during  his  first 
visit  to  England,  which  failed. 

The  Prince  was  too  poor  and  too  Protestant  to  be 
considered  a  good  match  by  the  European  conrts. 
After  the  Restoration,  we  find  him  domesticated  in 
England,  studying  philosophy,  drawing  in  mezso- 
tinto,  (an  art  he  is  said  to  have  invented,)  etching, 
and  making  improvements  in  mechanics.  His  mother 
also,  by  the  good  offices  of  her  romantic  lover  and 
noble  friend,  Lord  Craven,  is  made  easy  during  her 
last  years.  If  ever  there  was  a  true,  disinterested, 
lofty-minded  hero, — a  Cedthful,  generous,  self-sacrificing 
lover, — it  was  this  Earl  of  Craven,  who  devoted  bis 
whole  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  ambitious  hopes  at 
home,  to  the  service  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  and  her 
children.  "  Jlks  fur  Got  und  iAr,"—^Yerj  thing  ka 
Grodandher, — ^was  the  motto  which  expressed  atonoe 
the  strength  and  the  purity  of  his  affection. 

There  must  have  been  something  very  extraordinary 
about  Rupert's  mother,  to  have  attached  to  her  in 
this  way  (and  without  any  hope  of  love  on  her  side) 
such  men  as  Lord  Craven,  Counts  Mansfeldt  and 
Thurm,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  were  all 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  her  cause.  Some  of 
them  did  die  for  her.  Lord  Craven's  respectful 
devotion  laste4  till  her  death,  when  she  was  sixty-six 
years  old.    If  we  mistake  not,  Pepys  says  that  it  waa 
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eoniDonly  belieyed  that  they  vere  married.  She  died 
in  his  house  in  London,  ve  beUere,  which  stood 
where  the  Olympic  Theatre  now  stands.  Coombe 
Abbey,  the  property  of  the  present  Lord  Craven,  was 
bought  by  his  chiyafaic  ancestor,  because  it  was  the 
place  in  which  his  "  Queen  of  Hearts'*  (as  Elizabeth 
WIS  called)  had  passed  her  childhood,  and  he  could 
thus  gLTe  her  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  in  old  age  amid 
the  well-remembered  scenes  to  which  through  all  the 
storms  of  life  she  ever  reverted  with  delight.  Yes, 
there  must  have  been  something  uncommon  in  this 
WDflum,  but  there  must  have  been  something  much 
more  unconuDon,  we  suspect,  in  Lord  Graven.  There 
are  &cts  concerning  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  which  are 
scarcely  accordant  with  an  ideal  of  female  perfection. 

These  vohunes  are  enriched  with  portraits  of  the 
principal  Cavaliers,  Lord  Falkland,  Goring,  Mont- 
rose, Worcester,  Lunsford,  &c.  Not  unworthy  to  be 
ranked  with  the  Cavaliers,  in  spite  of  their  unworthy 
gender,  are  the  Countesses  of  Derby  and  Arundel, 
who  defended  their  houses  so  bravely  in  the  absence 
of  their  lords,  and  whose]  portraits  are  in  these 
Tohunes. 

&iOQ^  has  been  said  to  prove  that  *^  Eupert  and 
the  CaTaHers"  is  full'  of  interesting  and  instructive 
natter.  One  word  we  would  say  in  addition.  Mr. 
Warburton  has  been  careful  never  to  embroider  a 
hd.  This  is  a  great  merit  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
and  we  give  the  author  full  credit  for  abstaining  horn 
my  exercise  of  fancy  m  completing  or  loundmg  off 
fads  which  his  authority  leaves  imperfect.  Li  a  man 
of  doquence  and  imaginative  power,  this  is  a  rare 
quality. 


EXPEDITION  INTO  CENTRAL  AUSTEALIA.' 
Thebe  are  some  portions  of  the  world's  surface 
which  appear  to  retreat  as  the  discoverer  advances. 
The  sources  of  the  White  NDe,  the  fountain  head  of 
the  Niger,  the  remote  interior  of  Africa,  and  the 
centre  of  Australia  form  a  few  among  the  difficult  and 
long  disputed  of  those  geographical  problems.  Each 
diacoTcry  seems  to  bring  to  light  other  regions  to  be 
discovered,  as  the  traveller  over  an  undulating  country 
monnts  one  ridge  only  to  see  another  in  his  way.  The 
causes  which  prevented  Captain  Sturt  from  bringing 
his  enterprise  to  a  successful  accomplishment  are  not 
to  be  traced  to  himself  or  his  companions,  but  to 
Ditural  sources.  The  character  of  the  vast  region 
▼hidi  he  traversed  was  such  as  to  present  every 
fiiculty,  every  obstacle  which  can  be  imagined,  and 
when  at  length  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  pomt 
towards  which  he  had  been  journeying,  it  was  with 
regret  amounting  to  sorrow.  But  he  had  duties  to 
perform ;  he  was  responsible  for  the  lives  of  those  who 
had  shared  his  fatigues  and  dangers,  and  had  he 
sDowed  the  enthusiasm  which  had  carried  him  thus 
^,  to  overcome  his  reason,  and  lead  him  still  further 

(I)  **  lUmCHw  of  M  En«didon  into  Ctntnl  AustnUa,  perfonned 
"•d«r  Uw  Authority  of  H«r  Majesty's  Oorernment  in  1844,  5,  9." 
ly  CipUfai  Ckailoa  Stnrt.    Two  Tola.    T.  8c  W.  Boone.  1849. 


into  the  heart  of  that  inhospitable  wildemess,  he 
would  have  incurred  the  danger  of  death  at  every  step. 
No  addition  to  our  geographical  knowledge  would 
have  been  sufficient  compensation,  had  his  companions 
in  that  perilous  expedition  bequeathed  their  dust  to 
the  desert  through  his  intemperate  zeal.  As  it  was, 
one  life  was  lost ;  one  of  the  travellers  died,  and  his 
remains  were  buried  under  a  pyramidal  heap  of  stones 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Poole,  which  takes  its  name 
from  him.  Much  new  information,  however,  has  been 
obtained,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other.  Captain 
Sturt's  volumes  are  interesting  and  valuable.  | 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1844,  Captain  Sturt,  with 
a  number  of  companions,  accompanied  by  several 
attendants  and  provided  with  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  such  an  expedition,  started  from  Gawler 
Town  in  the  province  of  South  Australia.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Darling,  having  passed  the  great  bend  of  the 
Murray,  and  traced  the  course  of  the  river  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  From  thence  the  journey  lay  over 
a  countiy  diversified  by  hills,  valleys,  streams,  and 
spots  of  picturesque  beauty.  Everywhere  some  object 
of  interest  presented  itself,  everywhere  the  travellers 
were  made  sensible  that  they  were  proceeding  through 
a  wild  and  curious  region,  and  everywhere  the  districts 
traversed  afforded  material  for  a  description,  whether 
of  Australian  life  or  scenery.  But  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  do  more  than  point  out  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  features  of  the  region  which  was  explored 
by  the  expedition  of  1844.  The  natives  whom  they 
encountered  from  time  to  time  appeared  astonished  and 
often  alarmed  at  the  apparition  of  the  party,  as  in  some- 
what cumbrous  procession  it  wended  its  way  towards 
the  unknown  interior.  The  dwellings  of  these  prim- 
itive people,  whose  life  is  no  less  stnmge  than  the  land 
they  inhabit  is  wild,  are  composed  of  mere  bowers,  like 
the  rancMeras  of  Califomia,  constructed  of  the  branches 
of  trees  woven  together  and  coated  with  a  stiff  plaster 
of  clay,  alike  impervious  to  heat  and  rain.  They  are 
situated  invariably  with  their  openings  towards  the 
north,  and  each  hut  has  a  smaller  one  at  its  side. 
They  vary  much  in  size,  shape,  and  construction  in  the 
various  districts,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
tribes  which  inhabit  them,  son^etimes  being  built  with 
upright  poles  resting  against  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
and  sometimes  of  boughs  stuck  into  the  ground  in  a 
semicircle,  and  thatched  with  grass  and  leaves.  But 
in  one  respect  the  different  native  tribes  appeared  to 
agree  in  manners  and  usages ;  they  do  not  make  these 
hovels  the  place  of  their  permanent  abode,  but  resort 
to  them  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  cold  and 
rain,  or  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  renders  it  im* 
perative  to  seek  another  roof  than  that  of  heaven.  The 
scarcity  of  vegetation  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
conduces  also  to  render  a  lengthened  residence  in  any 
particular  locality  a  matter  of  difficulty,  since  the 
savage  community  frequently  find  it  necessaiy  to 
desert  its  dwellings  in  one  spot  to  wander  thence  and 
erect  them  on  another,  where  the  unexhausted  herbage 
promises  sustenance  to  those  who  possess  no  notion  of 
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Mlling  it  ont  of  the  grauid  b^  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  In  the  oonne  of  time  thegronnd  Ijing  abont 
the  forsaken  locaUtiee  becoming  again  obthed  with  the 
ioanij  Tegetation  of  interior  Anstralia,  the j  are  again 
peopkd  bj  some  wandering  tribe.  In  this  manner 
the  tide  of  population  is  in  constant  motion*  sometimes 
trarelling  from  one  plaoe  to  another  in  search  of  a 
oonrenient  site  for  the  erection  of  huts,  but  more 
frequently  merely  shifting  tiieir  encamping  ground,  a 
circumstance  attested  by  the  countless  remains  of  fire 
whidi  attracted  Captain  Sturt's  attention  as  he 
traversed  the  wild  region  of  the  interior. 

Encamping  one  night  on  a  broad  grassy  flat  near  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  Murray,  our  travellers  were 
visited  by  a  laige  number  of  natives,  whose  manner 
was  friendly  and  respectful,  and  characterised  by  little 
which  spoke  of  the  savage.  When  it  was  pitch  dark 
the  men  painted  themsdves  and  prepared  to  perform 
a  corrobar,  a  species  of  entertainment  between  a  dance 
and  a  drama.  A  large  and  umbrageous  tree  stood 
near.  Close  to  this  the  women  prepared  the  ground, 
dearing  it  of  all  obstructions,  and  kindling  numerous 
fires.  The  dancers  arranged  themselves  each  with  a 
large  bundle  of  leaves  in  his  hand,  so  as  to  be  veiled 
by  the  gloom.  A  movement  then  conmienced.  Now 
they  emerged  into  the  light  of  the  fires,  now  retreated 
into  darkness,  each  time  flinging  a  huidful  of  the  dry 
leaves  among  the  flames,which  biased  up  simultaneously, 
and  revealed  the  line  of  dusky  figures,  painted  and 
grotesquely  ornamented,  with  the  most  admirable  effect. 
The  scene  was  striking.  The  glare  of  the  fires  reflected 
on  a  sheet  of  water  close  at  hand,  on  the  figure  of  the 
dancers,  and  on  the  green  turf,  the  moving  groups, 
the  taU  tree,  the  dear  sky,  the  knot  of  white  men,  and 
the  little  encampment  near  them;  all  these  formed 
accessories  to  a  picture  as  wild  and  curious  as  it  was 
simple  and  destitute  of  imposing  features.  Gradually 
the  fires  burned  low,  the  dancers  wearied,  and  all  at 
length,  dedsting  from  their  efforts,  relapsed  into  that 
dumber  sweet  though  light  which  b  so  often  enjoyed 
by  the  savage. 

Keeping  dong  the  banks  of  the  Darling,  whose 
current  was  here  sluggish  and  broad,  the  party  con- 
tinued to  advance  over  a  somewhat  monotonous 
country,  occasionally  meeting  with  parties  of  the 
natives.  Captain  Sturt  relates  in  this  portion  of  his 
narrative  a  pleasing  anecdote :— - 

*'  We  had  a  great  many  natives  at  our  encampment  on 
the  8th,  but  they  did  not  approadi  the  teats.  Tlieir 
families  generally  were  on  the  opposite  dde  of  the  river, 
bat  our  man  had  his  lubra  and  two  children  on  one  side 
of  it  My  attention  was  drawn  to  him,  from  his  per- 
severance in  catting  a  bark  canoe,  at  which  he  laboured 
for  more  than  an  hour  without  success.  Mr.  Beame 
walked  with  me  to  the  tree  at  which  he  was  working, 
and  I  found  that  his  only  tool  was  a  stone  tomahawk, 
and  that  with  such  an  implement  he  wonld  hardly  finish 
his  work  before  dark.  I  therefore  sent  for  an  Iron 
tomahawk,  which  I  gave  to  him,  and  with  which  he  soon 
had  the  bark  cut  and  detached.  He  then  prepared  it 
for  launching  by  puddling  up  Its  ends,  and  nutting  it 
into  the  water,  placed  his  lubra  and  an  infant  child  in  it, 
and  giving  her  a  rude  spear  as  a  paddle,  pushed  her  away 
from  the  bank*    Bhe  was  immediately  followed  by  a 


little  urdiin  who  was  sitting  on  the  bank,  the  oiMt 
being  too  fhtfile  to  receive  him;  but  he  evidently 
doubted  his  ability  to  gain  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  it  was  most  interesting  to  mark  the  anxiety 
of  both  parents  as  the  little  fellow  strudt  aertM  the 
foaming  current  The  mother  kept  close  bedde  him  in 
the  canoe,  and  the  father  stood  on  the  bank  encouraging 
his  son.  At  length  they  dl  landed  in  safety,  when  the 
native  came  to  return  the  tomahawk,  which  he  under- 
stood to  liave  been  only  lent  him.  However,  I  was  too 
much  pleased  with  tlie  scene  I  liad  witnessed  to  deprire 
him  of  it,  nor  did  I  ever  see  a  nuui  more  delighted  thin 
he  was  when  he  found  that  the  tomahawk,  the  Talae  and 
superiority  of  which  he  had  so  lately  proved,  was  indeed 
his  own.  He  thanked  me  fbr  it,  he  eyed  it  with  iniidts 
satisflsction,  and  then  turning  round,  plunged  into  the 
stream,  and  joined  his  family  on  the  oppodte  bank." 

Inddents  such  as  these  were  not  of  unfrequent 
occurrenoe,  and  allowed  Captain  Sturt  to  observe  much 
that  was  amiable  in  the  native  character.  One  of  the 
Uack  men  who  accompanied  the  expedition  heard, 
on  arriving  at  an  encampment,  idiere  some  of  hia 
friends  had  lit  their  bivouac  fires,  of  the  death  of  a 
relative,  and  Captain  Bturt  describee  his  grief  as 
piteous  to  see.  But  emotions  with  the  savage  aie 
frequently  but  the  emotions  of  the  moment,  and  this 
wild  native,  now  in  tears,  was  soon  again  busying  him- 
self with  his  ordinary  concerns,  as  though  nothing  had 
occurred  to  check  even  for  an  instant  the  smooth 
current  of  his  life. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  in  the  compass  of  a 
brief  notice  like  iht  present  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  indicating  a  few  points  of  interest  in  the  woric 
before  us.  To  describe  it  would  occupy  far  more  space 
than  we  can  allow.  And  here  we  cannot  sfoid 
observing,  that  Captain  Sturt  would  not  in  our  opimon 
have  diminished  the  vdue  or  interest  of  his  work,  bad 
he  omitted  some  of  the  details  which  are  introduced. 
Theee  may  be  possessed  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
some  readers,  but  this  does  not  compensate  for  the 
disadvantage  of  cumbrous  size.  With  this  exception 
there  is  scarcdy  anything  to  be  objected  to  in  the  book, 
save  that  its  author  occasionally  appears  to  us  too  dog- 
matic, too  decisive  and  peremptory  in  the  expression  of 
an  idea,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  found  a  rule  on  the 
experience  of  a  single  example — as  where  he  speaks  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  horse.  These,  however,  are  at  most 
but  matters  of  taste,  and  do  not  cdl  for  harsh  criticism, 
especially  as  the  narrative  has  Uiose  two  qualities,  value 
and  interest,  which  are  all  we  look  for  in  such  worb  { 
and  when  we  state  that  the  whde  is  neatly  and  carefully 
written,  we  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  recommend 
it  to  our  readers'  notice.  The  expedition,  though  it 
did  not  succeed  in  its  ultimate  object,— that  oi 
penetrating  to  the  centre  of  Australia,  has  neverthelesi 
contributed  largdy  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  oC 
Austrdia.  The  nature  of  the  country,  barren,  difficuil« 
and  cheerless,  save  where  a  water-pool  or  spring 
afforded  nourishment  to  the  thirsty  earth  and  dothea 
it  with  verdure,  tended  to  render  the  progress  of  the 
party  wearisome  and  hazardous.  Interminable  ridgf 
expanses,  dense  forests  of  the  gloomy  pine,  and  hard 
stony  deserts  dtemated,  whilst  here  and  there  a  fc^ 
green  spots  cheered  the  face  of  the  wilderness.  Th# 
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nfftMBt  pouit  TMohod  hj  tli6  6Xp6ditioiiWM  siuiDtuidod 
hj  i  tnot  of  land  whose  appearaaoe  afforded  little 
mniatbn  to  a  farther  adranoe.  Dreary  and  barren  it 
sfaretelied  awaj  In  all  directioni,  whilst  loflj  sand-ridgeS| 
tending  towards  tiie  centre  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
composed  almost  the  onlj  features  to  be  deserted. 
KameioiiB  adrentares  were  met  with  in  the  oourse  of 
the  jonmej  lor  many  months  the  trayellers  were 
chained,  as  it  were,  in  a  little  glen,  the  onl  j  spot  which 
affbrded  water.  The  land  all  around  was  parched,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  wait  for  showers.  These  at 
length  oame»  refreshed  the  earth,  and  set  the  trayeUers 
£ree.  They  inspected  the  salt  shores  of  Lake  Tarens, 
determined  the  position  of  numerous  localities,  and 
enoonntered  many  adrentores  which  relieved  the 
Bunotony  of  the  way.  Bat  the  expedition,  especially 
IB  it  wended  its  way  homeward,  wae  melancholy  and 
disiririted ;  one  life,  as  we  have  said,  was  lost, — 
one  among  those  who  had  started  with  the  adventurers 
from  Adelaide  waa  left  behind  in  a  grave  in  tHe 
wikktnese,  under  the  shelter  <A  a  solitary  tree.  The 
dimate  was  opposed  to  the  English  constitution,  the 
eoontty  was  unsuited  for  a  journey,  and  every  thing 
in  a  word  combined  to  render  the  undertaking  difficult, 
dangenma,  and  impossible  of  complete  accomplishment. 
Tliis,  however,  if  it  prevented  the  traveller  from 
revealing,  through  the  pages  of  his  journal,  the 
onknown  centre  cl  Australia  to  the  gaae  of  the  dvilised 
worid,  has  not  prevented  him  from  writing  an  in- 
teresting and  important  work,  to  which  we  may  refer 
oar  readers  for  the  details  of  the  journey,  since,  as 
we  have  said,  within  oar  limits  it  is  imposnble  to 
conipress  anything  approaching  to  the  necessary 
information. 


SEVEN  TALES,  BT  SEVEN  AUTHOHS.* 

tt  win  be  suiBcient  to  inform  our  readers  that  the 
Editor  of  this  volume  is  their  old  acquaintance  Mr. 
Frank  Vaiiiegh,  in  order  to  predispose  them  in  its 
fiMoor.  Some  of  our  young  lady  readers,  indeed,  may 
cry  oat  at  once,  on  becoming  aware  of  that  fact,-^ 
"Oh!  I  do  not  care  what  the  book  is  about,  I  shall 
be  sore  to  like  it." 

This  conclusion  may  be  quite  satisfaotoiy  to  them^ 
selves,  and  it  wouhl  scarcely  be  in  the  nature  of  so 
gallant  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Fairlegh  to  find  fault  with 
it  on  his  own  account,  or  with  them  on  any  account ; 
yet  we  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  say  what  the 
book  consists  of,  so  that  people  who  are  apt  to  ask, 
"What's  in  a  name?"  may  be  certified  that  it  has 
other  merits  besides  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Frank 
Fairlegh. 

The  **  Seven  Tales  "  are  in  title  and  order  following : 
"Norfolk  and  Hereford,"  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.— 
"The  Will,"  by  Miss  Pardee,— " King  Vcric,"  by 
Martiii  F.  Tapper,  Esq.--"  The  Last  in  the  Lease," 


(H  '<  8«yM  TalM,  Iv  S«^«B  Autfaon. 
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E4iUd  by  the  Avthor  of 

Hoby,  123,  Mount  Street,  Berkeley 


by  Mw.  8*  C»  Hall>— "  A  Very  Woman,**  by  8.  M.— 
"The  Trust,"  by  E.  J.  B.,  and  "The  Mysteries  o£ 
Bedgrave  Court,"  by  the  author  of  "FrankFairiegh."— 
Each  of  these  Seven  authors  will  be  recognised  as  an 
old  acqaaintanoe  by  our  readers,  and  a  ceremonious 
introduction,  or  a  critical  dissertation  on  the  peculiar 
style  of  each  would  be  superfluous.  A  few  observa- 
tions indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  particular  tale 
contributed  by  each  to  the  present  volume,  will  be  all 
that  can  be  desired  at  our  hands.  Before  we  set  down 
our  own  remarks,  however,  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
quote  the  Editor's  own  account  of  the  object  he  had 
in  view  in  publishing  the  volume  :-^ 

"  First,  we  conceive  we  owe  it  to  our  readers  to  explain 
how  we  Seven  Authors  have  met  in  such  strange  com- 
panionship, and  to  tell  how  it  happens  that  names 
recognisable  at  sight  as  appertaining  to  great  realities, 
joetle  with  mere  initial  skeletons  of  appellations,  and 
fraternise  with  such  unreal  mockeries  as  '  The  Maiden 
Aunt'  and  'Frank  Fairlegh.*  Be  it  known  then  to  all 
men,  that  we  are  a  band  of  'seven  champions,'  ( all  the 
better  fitted  for  our  intended  attack  on  public  sympathy, 
fh)m  the  fiMt  that  the  majority  of  our  forces  consists  of 
recruits  from  Uie  rentier  sex,)  and  the  good  cause  for 
which  we  are  working,  the  cause  of  chanty,  is  the  bond 
that  unites  us.  The  outline  of  our  enterprise  is  as 
follows : — 

'*  A  lady,  herself  an  authoress,  of  whose  literary  merits 
we  need  say  the  less,  as  our  readers  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them  in  Uie  tale 
entitled  '  The  Trust,'  was  some  months  ago  introduced 
as  a  contributor  to  SHAmpx*s  MAOAstini,  at  that  time 
conducted  by  the  Bditor  of  the  present  volume.  Owins^ 
to  circumstMices  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter, 
the  precarious  income  of  a  Magazine  writer  was  the 
chief  resource  on  which  this  lady  had  to  rely  for  the 
support  of  herself  and  her  young  family,  although  there 
was  a  good  reason  to  hope,  that  if  the  effects  of  the 
immediate  pressure  could  be  averted,  a  brighter  prospect 
lay  before  her. 

"  The  fact  of  this  lady  possessing  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  James's  friendship  suggested  to  the  Editor  the 
poMibility  of  raising  a  sum  of  money  for  her  by  the 
sale  of  some  such  work  as  the  present ;  and  the  kindness 
with  which  that  gentleman  entered  into  his  views,  and 
affbrded  the  scheme  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assist- 
tance,  has  mainly  contributed  to  its  suocees.  Mts.  8.  C. 
Hall,  Miss  Pardee,  and  Mr.  Tapper  have  also  lent  the 
valuable  aid  of  their  pens,  solely  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  (as,  previously  to  their  kindly  acceding  to  his 
request,  the  Editor  was  personally  unknown  to  them,) 
the  list  of  Subscribers  increased  rapidly,  and  the  project 
has  already  succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of  its 
originator.  The  '  Seven  Tales*  were  written  expressly 
for  this  volume,  with  the  exception  of  '  The  Last  in  the 
Lease,'  by  Mrs.  Hall,  which  appeared  some  years  Ago." 

A  great  German  philosopher  said  once  in  speaking 
of  a  course  of  lectures  he  was  delivering  gratuitously, 
that  "  as  it  was  a  ^,  he  should  spare  no  pains  with 
it.  Every  body  naturally  desired  to  make  his  ^JU 
the  very  best  things  he  could  produce."  It  will  be 
but  fair  to  sappose  our  "  Seven  Authors"  animated 
by  a  like  spirit,  and  to  attribute  the  imperfections  we 
may  have  to  notice  to  any  cause  rather  than  to  a  want 
of  will  to  make  their  gifts  as  worthy  as  possible. 

First  in  order  comes  Mr.  James.  His  title,  or 
rather  that  of  his  story,  misled  us ;  "  Norfolk  and 
Hereford"  called  up  immediately  the  forms  of  the  two 
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"  wrath-kindled  gentlemen^'  who  make  so  conapicaoQB 
a  figure  in  the  first  act  of  Bichard  IL 

''  High  stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  fhll  of  ire ; 
In  ngt  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire.'' 

But  instead  of  Mowbray  and  Bolingbrokc,  we  have 
in  Mr.  James's  tale  Ralph  de  Guador,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
and  Roger  Fitzosbom,  Earl  of  Hereford,  personages 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror. 
Listead  of  a  mortal  combat  between  them,  the  chief 
fact  upon  which  the  story  is  grounded  is  a  marriage 
between  one  of  the  bold  barons  and  the  sister  of  the 
other.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  portion  of 
this  author's  works,  of  a  similar  length,  that  would 
be  a  better  sample  of  his  peculiar  characteristics  than 
"Norfolk  and  Herefonl" 

"  The  WilL"  We  have  no  particular  fault  to  find 
with  this  story;  but  we  have  read  many  of  Miss 
Pardee's  that  we  like  much  better. 

••  King  Veric."  This  is  a  m^nge  of  poetical  prose 
and  a  rhymed  lay  of  ancient  Britain,  concerning  a 
certain  British  king  Veric,  who  seems  to  have  halted 
between  two  opinions,  when  the  Romans  first  invaded 
the  island.  It  was  not  clear  to  him  whether  it  was 
best  to  fight  or  to  negotiate  with  them.  His  bar- 
barous subjects,  however,  are  not  very  sensible  of 
the  full  meaning  of  S.P.Q.R,  but  are  keenly  alive  to 
their  own  savage  notions  of  freedom  and  honour,  and 
declare  by  the  most  emphatic  words  and  actions  that 
"  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves."  Veric  is  obliged  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion  to  fight  the  strangers ; 
and  he  and  his  brave  son  Mepati  are  slain  in  a 
Macauleyish  ballad,  which  without  being  first-rate  of 
its  kind,  is  full  of  flow  and  vigour,  and  well  suited  to 
the  subject. 

"The  Last  in  the  Lease."  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  stories  in  the  book,  but  as  it  was  published 
some  time  ago,  our  readers  may  be  well  acquainted  with 
it,  and  we  will  only  express  our  opinion  that  it  is  one 
of  Mrs.  Hall's  best  illustrations  of  Iiish  Peasant  Life. 

"  A  Very  Woman."  This  beautiful  little  tale  is  by 
the  Authoress  of  "The  Maiden  Aunt."  It  is,  we 
think,  the  best  story  in  the  book.  It  pretends  to  be 
nothing  but  a  simple  domestic  tale,  and  it  is  what  it 
pretends  to  be.  It  interests  the  feelings  in  a  quiet 
way ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  raises  the  moral  tone 
of  the  reader's  mind  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  author, 
who  assumes  no  airs  of  superiority,  and  does  not 
surfeit  people  with  virtuous  sentiments,  a  la  Joseph 
Surface.  Such  graceful,  winning  ways  of  rousing  a 
sense  of  duty,  will  certainly  produce  the  desired 
effect.  The  story  opens  thus,  with  a  direct  introduc- 
tion of  the  heroine,  without  any  preliminary  remarks 
on  her  eyes,  hair,  or  figure, — a  oommendable  omission; 
few  people  have  the  art  of  making  such  things  tell  in 
a  tale,  however  important  they  may  be  in  real  life. 
An  artist's  hand  is  recognised  in  the  omission  of  all 
things  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  general  effect 
of  his  work,  just  as  much  as  in  the  introduction  and 
arrangement  of  all  those  things  which  do : — 

***  Fertile  in  expedientel*  Baid'Chura  Capel  to  herself, 
as  she  stood  alone  at  the  breakfast  table  with  a  spoon 


filled  with  tea-leaves  carefully  poised  in  her  hand  on  iti 
way  from  the  caddy  to  the  tearpot.  The  Life  of  Solly 
lay  open  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  was  the  immediite 
cause  of  her  soliloquy.  *  Fertile  in  expedients !  *  thought 
she'; '  it  is  always  the  same.  All  great  men  are  so, 
whether  satesmen,  or  generals,  or  anwors.  They  don't 
make  a  handsome,  tidy,  comfortable,  theory  in  their 
own  minds,  and  then  throw  away  every  thing  they  meet 
with  because  it  does  not  exactly  suit  the  place  they  hive 
got  ready  for  it ;  but  they  take  the  world  as  they  find  it, 
and  having  got  their  materials,  they  improve  here  tad 
correct  there,  they  invent  this  and  beantiiy  that,  ind 
combine  all ;  till  at  last  they  have  built  up  a  great  e^oe 
to  the  glory  of  God ,  and  the  irregularity  and  Tiriety, 
the  dr^imy  lights  and  doubtful  shadows,  are  in  fact  the 
beauty  of  it'  (Clara  was  pleased  with  her  illastration, 
and  so  paused  to  polish  it  a  little  ere  she  proceeded.) 
'To  give  up  labouring,  because  the  persons  or  the 
systems  by  whom  and  under  which  you  have  to  laboor 
are  not  ideally  perfect,  is  very  much  as  if  an  artist  ▼ere 
to  give  up  painting  because  his  oil  colours  did  not  smell 
of  otto  of  roses,  and  were  apt  to  soil  his  fingers.  "Make 
the  best  of  it,**  that  is  the  motto  of  all  practicsl  grestr 
ness ;  and  what  a  best  it  is  sometimes  !  How  infinitely 
and  wonderfully  the  result  transcends  the  means!— 
Well,  and  the  same  sort  of  mind  which,  when  the  pro- 
portions are  large,  is  fit  to  rule  the  world,  must  be 
necessary,  though  with  small  proportions,  for  the  gnid^ 
ance  of  a  family,  or  a  course  of  every-day  duties.  Of 
that  I  am  quite  sure.  And  this  is  a  woman's  bnsinen^ 
not  to  sit  down  as  I  do,  and  grieve  inwardly  becanse  she 
cannot  do  what  she  would,  but  to  do  what  she  can  and 
that  cheerfully.  Goethe  savs,  "  It  is  well  for  a  woman 
when  no  work  seems  too  hard  for  her,  or  too  small,— when 
she  is  i^le  to  forget  herself,  and  live  entirely  in  othen.^ 
Why  am  not  I  thusi — I  can  be,  and  by  God's  help  I 
will  be.  Unselfishness  and  energy,  these  are  the  great 
secrets,  and  these  are  within  every  body's  reach.  1  may 
be,  if  I  choose,  the  life  and  centre  of  this  home  of  mine; 
the  one  who  helps  all,  the  one  to  whom  all  anpeaL 
1  may  bring  order,  and  even  elegance  out  of  all  this 
confusion,  by  descending  to  details  and  going  to  work 
heartily.  Why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  do  sol— The 
heroine  of  a  Swedish  novel  goes  into  the  kitchen  to  dress 
beef  steiUcs  for  her  husband's  diimer,  and  yet  is  eapable 
of  discussing  aesthetics  in  a  manner  that  few  English- 
women could  equaL  One  would  not  be  less  liked  and 
admired  (here  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  particolar 
person  was  in  Clara's  thoughts,  though  she  gave  mental 
utterance  to  no  name)  for  such  exertions,  bnt  rather 
more.  Men,  especially,  never  think  so  highly  of  a 
woman  as  when  she  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  others  ; 
and  how  can  she  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  others,  if 
her  most  active  bodily  exertion  is  to  dance  the  Polka! 
But  this  must  be  all  real  It  must  be  done»  not  thonght 
about;  and  the  disagreeables  and  failures  which  one 
must  needs  encounter,  must  be  laughed  at  and  otci* 
come.' " 

Such  is  the  soliloquy  of  "  a  very  woman,"  and,  as 
the  reader  perceives,  of  a  very  superior  woman. 

"  The  Trust,"  by  the  lady  for  whose  benefit  the 
volume  is  published,  is  a  very  painful  story.  That  it 
is  one  the  truth  of  which  has  impressed  itself  on 
the  writer's  mind,  is  evident  from  the  strong  feeling 
which  is  displayed  in  the  narrative ;  otherwise,  vc 
should  be  inclined  to  say  the  facts  seem  to  be  higUj 
coloured. 

"  The  Mysteries  of  Redgrave  Court."  We  will 
console  all  the  admirers  of  "Frank  Fairi^"  w»^ 
"  Lewis  Arundel"  who  may  not  come  across  Ui^ 
book,  by  the  information,  that  their  favourite  has  not 
written  anything,  on  the  present  occasion,  so  good  as 
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aXbee  of  those  liydy  produotknis ;  although  it  is 
ihnost  sure  to  be  found  amnsmg,  it  is  not  a  yerj 
sacoes^ol  effort  of  our  facetious  qnondam  Editor. 
Probablj,  his  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  he,  and,  to 
use  his  own  words,  he  may  have  "  better  lock  next 
tune."  People  who  are  good  for  anything,  do  not 
perform  their  tasks  like  machines  which  always  work 
in  one  way,  but  like  human  beings  who  are  subject  to 
ail  sorts  of  skyey  and  earthly  influences.  For  our 
own  part,  we  would  rather  read  stories  written  by  a 
man,  than  by  the  best  patent  tale-constructer  in  the 
wcrid.  The  partial  failures  of  the  one  would  be  far  more 
mteresting  than  all  the  regular  successes  of  the  other. 


Sm  ELIDOC.* 

r  Few  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted  with  the 
works  of  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  either  in  their  original 
or  in  an  English  dress ;  perhaps  everybody  has  been 
diarmed  at  least  once  in  his  life  by  Undine.  Fouqu^'s 
graceful  fancy  and  earnest  feeling  never  clothed  them- 
selves  in  a  happier,  a  worthier  form.  "  Sir  EHdoc," 
although  abounding  in  beauties,  is  far  inferior  as  a 
wbde  to  Undine.  Still,  its  solemn,  earnest  simplicity, 
its  touching  grace— above  all,  its  strong  religious  faith, 
appear  to  us  better  calculated  to  meet  the  moral 
wants  and  weaknesses  of  the  age,  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  tales  which  are  poured  forth  yearly  on  the 
British  public.  On  tins  account  we  have  selected  it 
for  brief  reviewal,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  small 
shoal  of  three-Tolumed  novels  at  present  encumbering 
our  table. 

"  Sir  Elidoc"  is  not  altogether  the  production  of 
Pouqu^'s  inventive  genius.  In  Ellis's  "  Early  English 
Bomances"  may  be  found  the  same  beautiful  legend, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Lay  of  Elidoc."  The  present 
translator  also  says  in  his  preface,  that  "  the  same  tale 
seems  to  have  supplied  materiab  for  the  '  Double 
Marriage '  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher."  Like  most 
gcmunc  old  L^ends,  "  Sir  Elidoc  "  is  not  altogether 
free  from  objections  to  its  structure ;  but  these  are 
fortunately  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  general 
tendency  of  the  work,  which  is  purifying  and  elevating 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  The  following  passage  from 
the  Translator's  preface  expresses  our  opinion  on  the 
subject  a(  religious  tales  generally,  and  on  Fouqu^'s- 
iu  particular. 

"  Qenerally  speaking,  tales  are  either  dull  or  danger- 
001  vehicles  for  religions  doctrine,  and  few  writers  havo 
nch  imtinctive  reverence,  aocoracy  and  self-denial,  as 
to  be  lafely  irosted  with  the  portraiture  of  holy  things ; 
for  tliifl  Tery  reason,  it  seems  a  pity  to  lose  a  striking 
voik  of  one  whose  peculiar  merit  is,  that  his  writings 
ire  at  once  flowing  and  elaborate,  simple  in  plot, 
tone  and  language,  yet  marvellouBly  suggestive,  and 
thoroughly  sobeervient  to  some  one  religious  idea, 
vkidi  aUnds  as  key-note  to  the  whole.  It  should  seem 
that  of  this  peculiar  merit  of  Fouqu6  the  two  romances 
'Thiodol^  and  '  Elidoc'  are  remarkable  roecimens. 
In  fact,*  Elidoc  *  forms  a  kind  of  sequel  to  *  Thiodolph.* 

<  { 1)  *'  Sir  EUdoe."  An  old  Breton  Legend,  from  the  German  of  the 
,  BwM  4t  la  Motte  Foagu^»  John  &  Charles  Moxley,  Paternoster 
I    law. 


As  Thiodolph  is  the  bold  high-spirited  heathen,  filled 
in  virtue  as  in  vice  with  the  ungovernable  Berserker 
nature  of  the  natural  man ;  then,  at  last,  after  long 
struggles  and  much  misery,  controlled,  leavened, 
softened,  guided  to  happiness  and  peaee  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Church ;  so  on  the  other  hand  we  see  in 
Elidoc  the  erring  yet  noble-hearted  Christian,  with  the 
good  seed  of  Baptism  checked,  yet  not  choked,  ever 
seeking  opportunity  to  spring  up  within  him,  till  his 
refuge  is  round  in  real  deep  repentance." 

Sir  Elidoc,  a  noble  and  powerful  knight  of  Brittany, 
is  blessed  with  all  good  giifts  that  a  chivalrous  heart 
can  desire  or  exercise.  Comely,  valiant,  pious, 
courteous ;  honoured  by  his  liege  lord,  and  beloved  by 
a  fair  and  noble  wife.  Sir  Elidoc,  the  second  person  in 
the  kingdom,  sam  iache  et  sans  reproche  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  is  becoming  daily  the  prey  of  spiritual 
pride  and  self-reliance. 

In  the  opening  of  the  tale,  we  And  the  hero  palled 
with  prosperity,  and  desirous  only  of  showing  to  him- 
self and  others  that  he  is  strong  and  virtuous ;  he 
wants  humility,  the  great  Christian  grace,  without 
which  the  loftiest  shall  be  brought  low  even  in  his 
own  esteem.  In  his  untried  strength,  he  has  not 
learned  to  distrust  himself,  or  to  seek  support  in  time 
of  temptation  from  a  higher  power.  The  following 
passage  is  typical  of  the  presumptuous  self-reliance 
of  youth. 

"Sir  Elidoc  ordered  his  slender  white  hunter  to  be 
saddled,  and  rode  forth  along  the  sea-shore,  partly  to  refresh 
himself  with  the  pleasant  breeze  which  at  this  hour  blows 
from  the  sea,  partly  also  because  he  thought  that  the 
spring  mists  rolling  over  the  meadows,  or  even  the  foam 
of  the  solemnly  flowing  waves,  might  bring  to  him  some- 
thing marvcUoas— a  magical  cloudy  phantom  with 
whim  he  coald  have  a  combat,  or  a  wondrously  tender 
and  alluring  mermaid.  But  he  resolved  most  firmly  to 
withstand  Uie  allurements  of  such  a  one,  no  less  strongly 
than  the  weapons  of  the  aiiy  phantom.  '  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  thing,'  said  he,  smiling  to  himself, '  to  relate 
the  adventure  to  my  sweet  EUenor  at  supper ;  and  the 
wreath  of  myrtle  aud  evergreens  which  perchance  she 
will  weave  for  me  in  honour  of  my  victory  over  tempta- 
tion, shall  have  the  first  place  among  all  the  armour 
taken  in  battle.  And  I  wot  that  I  shall  have  obtained 
the  noblest  and  choicest  ornament  of  my  whole  life.' " 

What  follows  is  an  illustration  of  the  text,  "Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 
From  that  day  his  trials  begin,  and  his  failures.  By 
his  haughty  disobedience,  he  offends  his  royal  master, 
is  deprived  of  all  offices  and  honours,  and  is  dis- 
missed from  court.  Soon  after  this,  he  receives  all 
malcontents  at  his  castle,  and,  but  for  the  influence  of 
his  noble-minded  wife.  Sir  Elidoc  would  have  headed 
a  rebellion  against  his  sovereign.  She  persuades  him 
to  use  his  warlike  energy  in  seeking  adventures  in  a 
foreign  land.  He  sets  off  with  a  train  of  followers, 
and  sails  to  Britain.  Erom  among  the  minor  incidents 
wc  select  the  following,  as  a  si)ecimen  of  the  spirit  of 
the  whole ;  the  circumstance  takes  place  as  he  is  about 
to  embark  for  Britain.  He  saves  the  life  of  a  man 
whose  horse  has  run  away  with  him  in  Arthur's 
Eorest. 

"  Stunned  but  almoat  wholly  unhurt,  the  rescued  man 
stood  up  in  the  midst  of  his  preservers,  and  was  about  to 
open  his  mouth  with  words  of  the  liveliest  gratitude. 
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▼b6&  iM  looked  on  Sir  KUdoe'i  fe«lom»  lUfMred,  and 
fell  back  on  th#  graai,  stamiaeriBg  forth,  'My  life  biM 
boon  twieo  in  your  hands  I  Do  wilh  me  what  you  will 
)  am  the  foreeter  Besin^d  t* 

"' The  fereeter  Befpnald  r  besan  the  loldieif  to  mntior 
all  around,  and  they  preeied  closer  and  doaer  on  him 
whom  they  had  eaved,  but  with  geeturee  and  aigna  which 
betrayed  that  they  had  now  other  and  worse  intentions 
towanis  him  than  the  help  which  they  had  aflbrded  him 
might  seem  to  promise.  *  The  forester  Beginald  I  He 
who  made  enmity  between  our  noble  knight  and  the 
Dnke  !'  was  mnrmured  more  and  more  loudly  on  all 
sides,  as  their  anger  roee  higher,  almost  like  the  sound 
of  the  sea  before  a  gathering  storm.  ^  Let  him,  then, 
taste  what  he  has  brewed  in  the  witch's  cauldron  of 
slander  V  cried  now  some  powerful  voices.  And  spears 
and  strung  cross-bows  were  pointed  on  all  sides  towards 
the  denounced  man,  who  lay  at  Elidoc'sfeet  like  a  dumb 
helpless  victim.  But  though  he  might  be  dumb  in  his 
terror,  he  was  not  helpless;  for,  proudly  raising  his 
head,  with  its  coroneted  helmet.  Sir  Elidoc  made  a  sign 
to  them  to  draw  back,  and  then,  bending  down  to  the 
forester  and  lifting  him  up,  he  said  with  a  voice  which 
wavered  between  contempt  and  mildness, '  How  oouldst 
thou,  then,  fancy  that  I  would  do  thee  any  harm,  0 
poor  Reginald !— Thou  paltry  graceless  creature,  how 
low  must  Elidoc  have  sunk,  ere  he  could  avenge  himself 
for  any  evil  that  might  befall  him  through  thee  f  Ride 
peaceably  hence,  if  thou  hast  courage  enough  to  mount 
anew  thy  wild  horse ;  yet  I  almost  advise  thee,  luckless 
rider  that  thou  art,  to  go  peaceably  hence  on  foot  But 
only  deem  not,  oh  1  never  deem,  that  Sir  Elidoc  could 
have  ever  thought  of  avenging  himself  on  such  as 
thou.' 

''  Then,  on  a  sudden,  it  seemed  as  though  a  stmnge 
feeling  of  dignity  and  power  raised  up  the  forester 
Regimdd,  who  until  then  had  been  pressed  down  by 
sbiune  and  repentance.  '  Thus  far  and  no  farther  V  said 
he.  '  Immeasurably  hadst  thou  the  advantage  over  me 
up  to  this  hour,  Sir  Elidoc ;  and  immeasurably  more 
wouldst  thou  have  added  to  the  advantage  in  this  present 
moment  1  But  thy  last  speech  has  made  the  scales  even. 
1^0  man  may  dare  speak  so  overbearingly  to  another,  as 
thou  hast  spoken  to  me ;  and  henceforth  I  have  to  for- 
give thee,  not  thou  me  1* 

''  Thereupon  he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  without  even 
bending  his  head  in  sign  of  farewell,  he  rode  awav 
slowly  and  proudly  into  Uie  thickest  shades  of  the  wood. 
Sir  Elidoc  stood  still  somewhat  astonished,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  lofty  thoughts  of  himself  which  he  so 
lately  had  cherished,  could  no  longer  be  put  into  words. 
But  he  was  soon  restored  by  the  exulting  shouts  of  his 
horsemen,  who  applauded  their  leader  as  a  pattern  of 
generosity,  for  letting  his  audacious  foe  depart  thence 
unharmed.  They  also  praised  him  for  having  made  the 
overbold  forester  feel  all  the  weight  of  his  superiority  ; 
in  short,  they  deemed  everything  done  by  Elidoc  this 
morning  altogether  knightly  and  noble,  and  they 
hastened  to  prophesy  from  this  beginning  a  glorious 
result  to  the  whole  expedition.  How  readily  does  the 
poor  heart  of  man  believe  such  things,  even  though 
they  be  not  put  before  him  with  one  united  voice  of 
triumph  and  applause,  as  then  before  Sir  Elidoc  1" 

Li  Britain  Sir  Elidoc  gains  much  honour ;  he  drives 
out  the  king's  enemies,  and  restores  peace.  But 
while  he  receives  honour  of  men,  he  knows  himself 
to  be  guilty  of  the  vilest  deception.  He  wins  the 
love  of  the  king's  fair  daughter,  having  concealed  the 
fact  of  his  previous  marriage.  Suddenly  he  is  recalled 
home  by  a  message  from  his  wife.  Brittany  is  attacked 
by  foreign  enemies,  and  now  may  Sir  Elidoc  prove 
his  loyalty,  and  recover  his  prince's  favour  by  re- 
etoring  peace  to  his  country.    Elidoc  sets  sml  for  his 


natire  land  immedutely.  but  Ipa  be«rt  i>  witk  tlw 
British  princess.  He  feels  lOl  the  egcmy  of  ^  »oUe 
mind  consoloua  of  ignoble  aote,  when  he  mtM  bit 
gentle,  loving  EUenor.  To  oomplete  hia  degiaditioa. 
she  tells  him  thnt  eha  hfLS  beaid  how  the  British  king 
would  bave  rewfodad  him  with  hia  dangfaier's  hand, 
and  that  he  remained  fiathf ul  to  hia  ahsaol  wife,  in 
the  midst  of  mncb  temptation.  To  bo  eetaemed 
virtuona  in  that  in  whieh  we  ai«  most  guilty,  is  one 
of  the  shaFpest  punbbmenta  that  can  be  infliotod  on  a 
mind  naturally  noble  and  candid.  We  will  not  follow 
Sir  Elidoc  through  all  the  troubles  of  bis  life,  which 
are  brought  on  by  this  first  haughty  trost  in  bis  own 
power  to  resist  temptation.  Long  does  he  struggb 
against  the  higher  principle  of  Christianity ;— like  a 
brave  heathen  he  will  not  acknowledge  his  own 
weakness.  The  worid  is  tqo  m^wh  with  him.  He 
receives  sacrifices  from  others  as  his  due;  he  is 
praised  and  flattered,  and  reaches  the  summit  of 
earthly  bliss ;  but  all  is  not  at  peve  within.  At 
length  the  day  of  repentance  dawns ;  and  finally  Sir 
Elidoc  the  victorious  knight,  becomes  Brother  Salvatus, 
the  pious  and  beneficent  monL  The  two  fair  women 
in  this  legend  are  beautiful ;  perfect  types  of  noble 
womanhood.  The  only  serious  fault  that  can  be 
brought  against  this  tale  is,  that  it  is  decidedly  too 
long.  The  translation  is  not  particularly  easy  or 
graceful,  but  it  is  literal  and  careful. 


LA.YS  OF  THE  HBAaT.i 

Feehaps  there  Is  nothing  that  will  more  anrprise 
our  readers  than  to  learn,  that  the  comparative  num- 
ber of  American  poets,  male  and  female,  surpaases,  in 
certam  localities  at  least,  that  of  our  own  country. 
We  remember  to  have  seen,  for  instance,  a  little 
volume  called  the  "  New  York  Book,"  whidi  con- 
tained  the  contributions  of  about  a  hundred  diiferait 
writers;  and  New  York,  be  it  remembered,  is  about 
the  size  of  Liverpool.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
these  attempts  can  all  be  good;  they  are  rather  to  be 
viewed  as  the  indications  of  a  widely  diffused  taste 
for  literature  among  our  transatlantic  brethren  and 
sbters.  But  few  of  the  works  of  the  female  poets 
of  America  have  found  an  echo  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Among  the  best  known,  perhaps,  are  those 
of  Mrs.  Lydia  Sigoumey.  In  America  she  may  be 
called  a  household  poet,  the  whole  community  may  be 
toid  to  regard  her  as  a  friend.  This,  perhaps  the 
most  gratifying  of  ell  reputations,  is  eminently  due 
to  the  exquisite  purity  and  delicacy  of  her  oon^ioAi- 
tions,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  her  subjects,  the 
interest  of  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  domestic  and 
familiar.  Her  Ume  is  simtlj  /emntMe^  her  simple 
pathos  such  as  wells  up  from  the  purest  and  deepest 
fountains  of  a  woman's  heart.  A  deep  and  pnctioal 
sense  of  religion,  as  an  animating  and  sustaining  in- 
fluence, pervades  all  her  writings,  wliich  are  imbued 

(1)  "  Lays  of  th»  Heart,  with  Ori«kft  an4  otbtr  Poerai."    Bj 
Mm.  LydU  H.  Sigoumey.    London :  Tegg  Sf  Co ;  Aylott  8c  Joacs. 
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beside  with  an  exqaiaite  apprehensifm  of  the  beaaiies 
and  bannopiee  of  nature.  There  ia  thua  no  volume 
of  poema  fitter  for  the  peruaal  of  oar  wivea  or 
danghtera  than  thosa  of  this  gifted  and  amiaUe  Ameri- 
can kdj,  and  yet  we  believe  that  no  perfect  oolleo- 
tion  of  them  has  been  published  in  this  country.  Tbe 
present  edition  has  many  claims ;  it  is  cheap,  compact, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  elegant,  fit  for  the  drawing- 
room  table,  and  easily  slipped  into  the  pocket  on  a 
rural  ramble.  We  earnestly  counsel  our  fair  readers 
to  procure  it.  We  need  not  instruct  them  how  to 
q>preciate  what  ^peala  so  directly  to  their  own 
gentle  bosoms. 

llie  poems  are  of  different  lengths,  the  principal 
being  Oriska,  an  affecting  Indian  story,  and  The  Scot- 
tish Weaver.  In  regard  to  the  former  we  would 
remark,  aa  one  who  has  visited  Americi^  that  nothing 
strikes  the  traveller  in  that  country  so  much  aa  its 
comparative  want  of  aaooiaiiom*  In  England,  and 
in  Europe,  every  spot  is  hallowed  by  some  touching 
recollection,  but  we  wander  over  the  lakes  and  forests 
of  America  with  a  feeling  that,  magnificent  aa  they 
are,  a  wmMkiug  is  wanting.  It  is  th^  that  imagina- 
tion turns  to  the  few  traces  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  to  their  mournful  history,  with  a  painful  and  roman- 
tie  interest.  American  novelists,  such  as  Cooper, 
have  known  weU  how  to  turn  this  feeling  to  account ; 
and  the  poems  of  Bryant  and  others  are  fuU  of 
touching  allusions  to  the  perished  tribes  of  the  leafy 
wiklemeas.  Mrs.  Sigoumey  has  also  successfully 
laboured  in  the  same  fiehi,  as  the  following  Unes  will 
show  :"* 

'*THB  MOHBGAN  CHURCH. 
"  Amid  those  hills,  with  verdure  spread. 

The  red-brow'd  hunter's  arrow  sped. 

And  on  those  waters,  sheen  and  blue, 

He  freely  launeh'd  his  light  canoe, 

While  through  the  forests  glanced  like  light 

The  flying  wild-deer's  antler  bright. 

Ask  ye  for  hamlet's  people  bound, 

M  ith  cone-roofd  cabins  circled  round  1 

For  chieftain  grave— for  warrior  proud, 

In  nature's  m^joHty  unbow'dl 

You've  seen  ihe  fleeting  shadow  fly, 

The  foam  upon  the  billows  die, 

Tbe  floating  vapour  leave  no  trace, — 

S^tch  was  &eir  path — that  fated  race, 

"  Say  ye  that  kings,  with  lofty  port, 
Here  held  their  stem  and  simple  court  1 
That  here,  with  gestures  rudely  bold, 
Stem  orators  the  throng  oontroll'd  1 
Methinks,  even  now,  on  tempest  wings, 
The  thunder  of  their  war-shout  rings; 
Kethinks  springs  up,  with  dazzling  spire, 
Tbe  redness  of  their  council  fire. 
Ho !  no  I'in  darkness  rest  the  throng. 
Despair  hath  eheck'd  the  tide  of  song. 

Dust  dimm'd  their  glory's  ray. 
But  can  these  staunch  their  bleeding  wrong  1 
Or  quell  remembrance,  fierce  and  strong  1 

Beoording  angel— say ! 
I  mark'd  where  once  a  fortress  fh>wn*d, 
High  o'er  the  blood-cemented  ground, 
And  many  a  deed  that  savage  tower 
Might  tell  to  chill  the  midnight  hour. 
But  now,  its  ruins  strongly  bear 
Vruiu  that  tbe  gentlest  hand  might  share ; 


For  there  a  hallow'd  dome  imparts 
The  lore  of  Heaven  to  lUtening  hearty, 
And  forms,  like  those  which  lingering  stay'd, 
Latest  'neath  Calvary's  awfiil  shade. 
And  earliest  piereed  the  gathered  gloom 
To  watch  a  Saviour's  lowly  tornb,**- 
Suoh  forms  have  soothed  the  Indian's  ire, 
And  bade  for  him  that  dome  aspire. 

Now,  where  tradition,  ghostly  pale. 
With  ancient  horrors  loads  the  vale, 
And  shuddering  weaves  in  erimson  loom 
Ambush,  and  snare,  and  torture-doom. 
There  shall  the  peaceful  prayer  arise, 
And  tuneful  hymns  invoKe  the  skies. 
Crush'd  race  f— so  long  condemn'd  to  moan, 
Scorn'd — ^rifled— spiritless— -and  lone,— • 
From  pagan  rites,  from  sorrow's  maze, 
Turn  to  these  temple-gates  with  praise ; 
Yes,  turn  and  bless  the  usurping  band 
That  rent  away  your  fiithers'  land  ; 
Forgive  the  wrong,  suppress  the  blame, 
And  view  with  Faith's  fraternal  claim 
Your  God— your  hope— your  heaven  the  same." 

The  most  beautiful  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey's  poems  are 
undoubtedly  those  bearing  a  domestic  interest,    Of 
these,  let  the  following  serve  as  an  example  ;-^ 
"IT  WAS  BUT  A  BA3B. 
"I  ASK*!)  them  why  the  verdant  turf  was  riven 
From  its  young  rooting,  and  with  silent  lip 
They  pointed  to  a  new-made  chosm  among 
The  marble-pillar'd  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Who  goeth  to  his  rest  in  yon  damp  eouch  t 
The  tearless  crowd  pass'd  on— 'Twaa  but  a  babe. 
A  babe  I — And  poise  ye  in  the  rigid  scales 
Of  calculation,  Uie  fond  bosom's  wealth ) 
Rating  its  priceless  idols  as  ye  weigh 
Such  merchandise  as  moth  and  rust  corrupt, 
Or  the  rude  robber  steaU  ?    Ye  mete  our  grie^ 
Perchance,  when  youth,  maturity  or  age, 
Sink  in  the  thronging  tomb,  but  when  Uie  breath 
Grows  icy  on  the  lip  of  innocence 
Repress  your  measured  sympathies,  and  say 
<  'Twas  but  a  babe.' 

What  know  ye  of  her  love 
Who  patient  watcheth  till  the  stars  grow  dim 
^    Over  the  drooping  Infimt,  with  an  eye 
Bright  as  unchanging  Hope  if  his  repose! 
What  know  ye  of  her  woe  who  sought  no  joy 
More  exquisite  than  on  his  placid  brow 
To  trace  the  glow  of  health,  and  drink  at  dawn 
The  thrilling  lustre  of  his  waking  smile  1 

Go  ask  that  musing  father  why  yon  grave. 
So  narrow  and  so  noteless,  might  not  close 
Without  a  tear  ? 

And  though  his  lip  be  mute, 
Feeling  the  poverty  of  speech  to  give 
Fit  answer  to  thee,  still  his  pallid  brow 
And  the  deep  agonizing  prayer  that  loads 
Midnight's  dark  wing  to  him  the  God  of  strength, 
May  satisfy  thy  question. 

Ye  who  mourn 
Whene'er  yon  vacant  eradle,  or  the  robes 
That  deok'd  the  lost  one's  form,  call  back  a  tide 
Of  alienated  joy,  can  ye  not  trust 
Your  treasure  to  His  arms,  whose  changeless  care 
Passeth  smother's  love  1    Can  ye  not  hope, 
When  a  few  basting  years  their  course  have  run, 
To  go  to  him,  though  he  no  more  on  earth 
Returns  to  you  1 

And  when  glad  Faith  doth  catch 
Some  echo  of  celestial  harmonies, 
Archangels*  praises,  with  the  high  response 
Of  cherubim,  and  seraphim,  oh  think — 
Think  that  your  babe  is  there  T 
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To  the  (sole)  correspondent  who  complains  of  the 
length  of  onr  reviews,  we  would  obserre,  that  among 
the  most  interesting  literary  features  of  our  day  is 
the  publication  of  numerous  books  of  travel.  Not 
only  those  lands  hallowed  by  sacred  or  classical 
associations,  but  the  remotest  and  hitherto  unknown 
regions  of  the  earth,  are  thus  brought  before  us.  In 
aiming  to  keep  pace  as  much  as  possible  with  these 
and  other  publications  of  the  current  month,  we  have 
been  unavoidably  compelled  to  entrench  upon  the 
space  hitherto  devoted  to  original  contributions.  But 
do  not  our  subscribers  rather  gain  than  lose  by  this 
arrangement— especially  those  in  the  country,  to  whom 
our  journal  is,  perhaps,  almost  the  sole  medium  of 
intercourse  with  the  world  of  literature  PA"  Con- 
stant Reader "  justly  regrets  that  the  tales  are  not 
regularly  continued  every  month,  and  that  the  thread 
of  the  discourse  is  lost.  This  is  not  always  in  a  poor 
editor's  power  to  prevent.  For  instance — ^we  are 
this  month  charged  with  the  apologies  of  our  friend 
Frank  Eairlegh,  for  the  unavoidable  postponement  of 
the  next  chapter  of  "Lewis  Arundel."  We  hardly 
know  whether  to  reply  to  a  certain  ungracious  "Men- 
tor," who  complains  of  our  noticing  fictitious,  to  the 
neglect  of  real  complaints.  This  were  indeed  a 
notable  device  of  editorial  cunning;  only  that  the 
"  cui  bono  '*  is  rather  difficult  of  discovery.  Let  our 
friend  rest  assured  that  not  a  single  communication, 
save  his  own,  has  reached  us  on  the  subject  of  his 
strictures.  "Lewis  Arundel,"  and  the  "Story  of  a 
Family,"  will  be  continued  without  fail  in  the  next 
number. 

"  Cola  Monti ;  or,  the  Story  of  a  Genius. "  By  the 
authoress  of  "How  to  Win  Love,"  &c. — Cola,  or 
Niccolo  Monti,  the  hero  of  the  tale  before  us,  is  first 
introduced  to  the  reader  as  he  appeared  at  the  inter- 
esting age  of  twelve  years,  when  making  his  ditnii  at 
the  academy  of  Dr.  Birch,  who,  unlike  his  namesake 
immortalized  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  proves  a  most  rare 
and  amiable  specimen  of  the  genus  pedagogue.  In 
his  well-ordered  establishment,  the  young  Italian 
speedily  acquires  a  friend  who  calls  forth  the  good,  and 
an  enemy  who  excites  the  evil  propensities,  of  his  ardent 
nature;  and  meets  with  sundry  adventures,  which 
eventually  serve  to  strengthen  the  former,  and  eradi- 
cate the  latter  qualities.  The  school-boy  necessity  of 
caricaturing  his  master,  reveals  Cola's  talent  for  draw- 
ing, and  the  artist-feeling  once  aroused,  rapidly  deve- 
lopes  into  a  master  passion,  which  forces  its  way  over 
every  obstacle,  till  it  has  achieved  greatness  for  its 
possessor.  This  "  Story  of  a  Genius  "  is  told  with  a 
degree  of  earnest  truthfulness  which  affords  proof  of 
a  kindred  spirit  in  its  authoress.  The  style  is  easy 
and  thoroughly  adapted  to  youthful  readers.  The 
characters  are  well  contrasted,  cleverly  conceived,  and 


ably  executed ;  above  all,  they  are  faithful  to  nature ; 
and  this  is  a  merit  we  rarely  meet  with  in  children's 
books,  where  the  good  boys  are  angels  in  jackets  and 
turned-down  collars,  and  the  naughty  ones  "bad 
spirits,"  unqualified  either  by  the  "least  taste  in  life" 
of  the  dew  of  heaven,  or  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
Our  authoress  avoids  these  absurd  mistakes,  (which, 
by  the  way,  quick  children  invariably  detect,)  her 
"  model  boys "  still  acknowledge  some  tooeii  of 
human  frailty,  while  her  very  "  shocking  examples  " 
themselves  possess  redeeming  qualities,  which  afford 
hope  of  their  eventually  improving  into  respectable 
members  of  society.  In  "  Bhoda's  Lesson;  or.  How 
to  Win  Love,"  the  authoress  has  proved  her  ability 
to  teach  the  "  little  women "  of  England  that  most 
important  branch  of  their  mission;  in  "  Cola  Monti" 
she  points  out  to  the  young  genUemen  of  the  land, 
how  even  genius  may  be  nothing  worth,  unless  united 
with  industry  and  perseverance.  This  little  volume 
is  got  up  with  much  taste,  and  enriched  by  four 
spirited  illustrations  by  Franklin. 

"Family  Failings."  3  vols,  post  8vo.  Newby.  A 
very  pleasant  novel,  containing  no  moving  accidents, 
but  the  every-day  life  of  ordinary  people  in  England. 
The  authoress  has,  we  think,  taken  Miss  Austen  fw 
her  model.  It  is  no  little  compliment  to  say  that 
"  Family  Failings"  reminds^us  of  the  author  of  "Pride 
and  Prejudice." 

"Eighteen  Hundred  and  Twelve."  Transkted 
from  the  German,  by  Mary  Norman.  3  vols,  post 
8vo.  A  long  novel,  well  written  and  well  translated ; 
quite  suited  to  family  reading  in  England,  which  the 
generality  of  German  novels  are  not,  Hie  main  sub- 
ject of  this  work  is  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napo- 
leon's army,  and  its  disastrous  retreat.  Some  of  the 
historical  scenes  are  painted  with  great  power ;  the 
author  is  full  of  imaginative  and  dramatic  vigour,  and 
is  often  very  eloquent. 

"The  Lottery  of  Marriage."  A  very  clever  novel 
by  Mrs.  Trollope.  It  is  free  from  that  objectionable 
coarseness  of  tone  and  feeling  so  often  observed  in 
this  lady's  books.  The  female  characters  in  the  pre- 
sent work  are  drawn  with  delicacy  and  decision.  The 
husband-huntiug  mother  and  daughter  are  in  Mrs. 
TroUope's  best  worldly  style.  The  splendid  Cas- 
sandra, with  her  beauty,  her  accomplishments,  her 
trente-trois  ans,  and  her  many  fascinations,  is  true  to 
the  life.  Her  mother  is  perhaps  a  little  over-done ; 
but  they  are  a  pair  worthy  to  be  stereotyped  as  nine- 
teenth century  marauders,  harrying  society  at  water- 
ing places,  or  "wherever  men  do  congregate."  We 
cannot  express  any  regret  that  Cassandra  succeeded 
in  entrapping  the  splendid  Mr.  Augustus  Ogilvie ;  we 
think  most  readers  will  say  that  he  deserved  no  better 
fate.  It  is  a  pity  Miss  Stockton  did  not  marry  Lord 
Wigton,  as  the  reader  knows  too  little  of  Mr.  Beau- 
mont to  be  much  interested  in  his  happiness. 
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PREFACE. 


Ik  bringing  to  a  conclusion  another  Volome  of  Shabpe's  London  Magazine,  the 
'  £ditor  trusts  that  its  contents  will  [not  prove  less  acceptable  than  those  of  its  predecessors, 
and  that  it  will  be  found  to  contain  nothing,  in  a  iporal  and  religious  light,  unworthy  of  the 
I  principles  upon  which  it  was  originally  founded.  It  has  been  objected  by  some  of  the 
Sabecribers,  that  there  has  been  of  late,  perhaps,  an  undue  predominance  of  fiction.  Anxious 
to  welcome  every  suggestion  of  improvement,  the.  ivti903t  endeavour  will  be  made  to  give,  in 
fntore,  a  larger  pnqKirtion  of  usef\il  and  improving  matter,  and  a  greater  reference  to  current 
literature  and  topics  of  general  interest.   ^ 
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THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE  BIGHT. 

Ask  anj  old  trayeller  upon  what  scene  of  his  wan- 
derings he  lingers  with  most  affection — ^with  an  almost 
passionate  desire  to  revisit  it  again  before  he  dies — 
and,  if  he  be  a  lover  of  nature,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
answer,  Switzeriand,  dear  Switzerland !  In  no  other 
land  hare  his  spirits  been  so  elastic  and  Jus  nerves  so 
braced — his  mind  so  pleasnrablj  excited  bj  endless 
and  romantic  yarietj — ^hls  soul  so  exalted  bj  the  snb- 
limest  aspects  of  nature  to  grateful  adoration  of  the 
benefioent  Creator.  Oh,  those  delicious  rambles  over 
the  turf-covered  passes  of  the  Alps,  with  a  world  at 
one's  feet,  and  icy  peaks  soaring  far  above  one's 
head — Glistening  to  the  sound  of  the  sheep-bell,  the 
sog^  of  the  pine  forest,  the  rush  of  the  torrent— 
treading  the  flower-enamelled  turf— breathing  the 
mountain  air,  redolent  of  a  thousand  sweets — how 
often  do  we  si§^  to  renew  once  more  these  unfor- 
gotten  deUg^ts, "  to  le^people  the  mind  with  nature ! " 

We  cannot  thus  but  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Burford 
for  giving;  with  admirable  taste  and  accuracy,  the  out- 
ward presentment  of  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  this 
glorious  oonntry— for  enabling  us  to  recall,  as  far  as 
is  in  the  power  of  art,  the  feelings  with  vi4dch  we 
oooe  stood  upon  the  spot  itself.  All  that  could  be 
translated  is  here;  the  mountain  passes  we  once 
threaded  with  youthful  and  exulting  step — the  pas- 
toral TaOeys  akmg  which  we  rambled — ^the  waters  on 
whidi  we  boated— are  all  depicted  with  inimitable 
truth.  To  speak  of  the  art  of  the  performance,  we 
ahoold  say  that  in  the  represent^ition  of  diitanee  it 
was  never  yet  equalled,  and  cannot  well  be  surpassed 
in  panoramic  painting.  The  difficulty  of  representing 
a  vast  extent  of  levd  country  receding  from  the  eye 
ia  nrmoimtedwith  surprising  skill.  Some  parts  too  of 
the  great  chain  of  Alps  appear  almost  deceptive.  The 
eternal  snows  seem  actually  to  glitter  in  the  sun,  and 
we  may  gaze  upon  them  till  entirely  absorbed  and  un- 
eoMCBons  of  our  actual  whereabout  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  metropdis. 

IVom  the  execution  of  the  picture  let  us  turn  to 
the  soeoe  rqpresented.  The  Bighi  is  but  a  mountaui 
of  secondary  hei^t  for  Switzerland — ^higher,  however, 
than  Snowdoiior  Skiddaw, — ^but  then,  from  its  central 
position,  it  commands  a  view  probably  unequalled  in 
t  be  world  for  its  extent  and  variety.  As  we  stand  upon 
the  Kuhn,  or  summit,  a  yast  horizon  expands  around. 
To  the  south  is  the  great  central  chain  of  Alps — the 
hsAbone  of  Europe  and  the  reservoir  of  her  great 
livers— towering  to  an  average  of  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  peaks  rising  at  intervals  some 
two  or  tiiree  thousand  feet  above.    These  peaks  are  all 
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of  primitive  granite,  huge  and  rounded,  or  jagged  and 
perpendicular,  and  pointed  like  needles,  and  glittering 
with  eternal  snow.  The  Bernese  Alps,  an  offshoot 
from  this  central  chain,  stand  out  by  themselves  in 
majestic  isolation.  Beneath  these  highest  mountains 
are  the  secondary  ranges,  upon  which  the  snow  annu- 
aUy  melts.  Their  verdant  flanks  are  covered  with 
dark  forests  of  pine.  Embedded  between  them  is  the 
deep  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  which  receives  the 
waters  brought  down  from  the  St.  Gothard.  Its 
irregular  form  renders  it  the  most  romantic  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  its  upper  end  (concealed  in  the  Panorama) 
is  everywhere  bordered  by  lofty  heights,  and  it  is 
subject  to  violent  storms  from  the  gusts  which  de- 
scend from  their  summits.  At  its  lower  end  (seen 
in  the  view)  it  is  more  open  and  champaign,  yet 
sentineUed  all  round  with  detached  groups,  such  as  the 
Highi  and  the  Pilatus. 

As  we  gradually  turn  from  this  more  majestic  por- 
tion of  the  Panorama,  we  sec  the  valleys  opening  from 
this  central  solitude,  and  the  mountains  gradually 
subsiding  in  height  untU  they  sink  into  the  immense 
irregular  plains  extending  to  the  Black  Porest  and 
the  Rhine,  which  float  ridge  beyond  ridge,  till  lost 
in  bluish  haze.  We  may  then  be  said  to  have  beneath 
us  the  anatomy  of  the  Alpine  region,  and  are  enabled 
to  study  its  formation.  But  how  to  describe  the 
thousand  accidents  of  form,  the  endless  variety  of 
peaks  and  forests  and  valleys — the  intricate  and 
romantic  outline  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  its 
branches — ^the  twelve  other  lake^  which  are  scattered 
over  the  wide  expanse, — ^to  detail  the  varied  phases 
of  cultivation  and  verdure,  from  the  com,  meadow, 
and  woodland  of  the  plains — ^the  luxuriant  gardens, 
orchards,  and  forests  of  oak  and  pine  of  the  middle 
region,  and  the  grassy  pasturages  of  the  higher 
solitudes,  till  we  get  into  a  region  of  stunted  heath, 
and  then  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow;  — how 
to  enumerate  the  towns  and  villages  and  mountain 
chalets  which  stud  the  smiling  pkins,  or  are  hung 
upon  romantic  and  apparently  inaccessible  steeps- 
delicious  little  nooks  m  the  midst  of  enamelled  grass 
and  hemmed  in  with  forests  of  pine, — to  note  the 
accidents  of  light  and  shade,  of  mists  and  vapours, 
which,  as  they  pass  over  the  landscape,  bring  out 
into  successive  relief  its  differrat  portions  and  charac- 
teristic beauties; — ^this  is  a  task  which  altogethei 
surpasses  our  powers.  Td  appreciate  all  this  it  is 
necessary  to  stand  upon  the  spot  itself,  or,  what  is 
next  best,  to  go  and  see  the  Panorama. 

The  general  character  of  the  view  from  the  Bighi  ia 
that  of  awful  and  magnificent  solitude  relieved  by  the 
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sweetness  of  pastoral  life.  But  there  is  one  dark 
death  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  living  landsc^e.  This 
b  the  valley  of  Goldau,  and  flaw  valleys  could  once 
have  been  lovelier^— with  its  email  lake,  and  fiv6 
hamlets  and  their  surrounding  orchards  and  gardens, 
overhung  by  the  twin  heights  of  the  Bighi  and  the 
Eossberg,  which  seemed  to  shelter  and  endose  it 
from  the  world.  The  latter  mountain  is  composed  of. 
pudding-stone,  which,  being  infiltrs^d  by  water,  is 
easily  hxMened  from  its  hdd.  During  the  summer  bf 
1806  many  alarming  appearances  were  observed  and 
t)oinidd  out,  but  the  peasants  lived  on  in  accustomed 
security^  To  abridge  the  admirable  account  of  the 
catastrophe  given  by  Dr.  Beattie  :— 

"  At  length,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
itecond  of  September,  a  black  clottd,  following  the  track 
of  an  immense  rock  which  had  been  hurled  from  its 
path,  attracted  observation,  and  seemed,  indeed,  the 
herald  of  the  approaching  calamity.  At  the  lower  part 
of  the  mountain  the  ground  appeared  as  if  pressed  down 
!h>m  above,  and  when  a  stick  or  spade  was  stuck  into 
it,  ihbved  ef  itself.  Struck  at  these  appearances,  a  man, 
who  wai  digging  in  his  garden  at  the  time,  took  alarm, 
and  fled  from  the  place.  Almost  immediately  there- 
after, a  fissare  greatly  superior  in  dimensions  to  the 
otiiets,  and  which  seemed  every  instant  widening  into  a 
chasm,  succeeded :  the  natural  springs  were  suddenly 
dried  tp ;  the  pine  trees  Were  violently  agitated  and 
twisted  to  and  fro;  while  everything  that  had  wings 
fled  away  screaming  with  terror.  At  five  o'clock  the 
indications  of  some  fearitil  catastrophe  became  more 
defin^,  and  the  whole  mountain,  putting  itself  in 
motion,  appeared  to  be  gliding  slowly  down  into  the 
valley. 

"  In  the  mean  time  an  old  man,  who  is  said  to  have 
often  foretold  some  calaihity  of  this  nature,  was  sitting 
in  his  cottage  quietly  sinoking  his  pipe,  when  a  young 
mAU  running  past  hastily  directed  his  attention  to  the 
Roeabexg^  and  told  him  that  it  was  already  in  the  act 
of  falling.  Not,  however,  disposed  to  believe  even  what 
he  himself  had  predicted,  he  merely  looked  out,  and  then 
returning  to  his  seat,  observed  that  '  he  had  still  time 
%o  fill  Another  pipe.'  The  young  naan  who  had  warned 
him  sUll  continuing  his  flight,  was  thrown  down  sevenil 
timesy  and  with  great  difficulty  effected  his  escape.  On 
looking  back  he  saw  the  house  suddenly  carried  away. 

"  Another  inhabitant  hastily  snatohed  up  two  of  his 
ehildren  and  ran  off,  calling  at  the  same  time  to  his 
wife  to  follow  with  the  third;  but  she,  with  a  mother's 
filings,  thinking  nothing  was  saved  while  one  was  ex- 
posed, ran  to  secure  the  fourth,  Marianne,  with  whom  the 
maid  servant,  ^rancesca  TJlrich,  was  at  the  same  moment 
crossing  the  floor.  In  a  moment,  as  the  lattor  after- 
wards described  it,  the  house  seemed  to  be  torn  fh>mits 
ibondations,  and  spun  round  like  a  top.  '  I  was  some- 
times,' she  said, '  on  my  head,  sometimes  on  my  feet,  in 
total  darkness,  ahd  forcibly  separated  from  the  child.' 
When  this  violent  ^Hiirling  motion  subsided,  she  found 
herseff  wedged  in  on  ail  sides^  her  head  downward^  much 
bruised,  si^erine  extreme  pain,  and  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  she  was  buned  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
must  there  perish  by  a  lingering  death.  Disengaging 
her  rig^t  hand  with  much  difficulty,  and  wiping  ike 
blo6d  fh>m  her  eyes^  she  heard  the  faint  moans  of 
Marianne,  and  called  to  her  by  name.  The  child,  in 
answer,  said  she  was  held  down  on  her  back,  and  closely 
entangled  ataong  stones  and  bushes,  but  that  her 
hands  were  tte^  and  ^e  could  perceive  a  glimmering 
light  and  the  appearance  of  something  green,  adding, 
'Will  not  some  one  come  soon  to  take  us  ontl' 
*  No,'  said  Francesca,  *  it  is  the  day  of  judgment, 
none  are  left  to  help  us ;  but  when  released  by  death. 


we  shall  be  happy  in  heaven.'  They  then  prayed 
together,  when  suddenly  Francesca's  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  which  she  knew  to  be  that  of  Steinen- 
berg*  Shortly  after,  she  heard  the  hour  of  seven  slowly 
struck  in  another  village,  and  persuading  herself  that 
there  was  still  something  living,  endeavoured  to  cheer 
her  little  fellow-prisoner,  who  was  at  first  clamorous  for 
something  to  eat,  but  soon  became  fiuntor  and  quiet, 
and  at  length  seemingly  dropt  into  a  profound  sleep. 

"  Francesca,  still  embedded  in  wet  earth,  at  last,  after 
severe  and  repeated  struggles,  succeeded  in  disengaging 
her  limbs.  Many  hours  had  thus  crept  slowly  away 
when  the  voice  of  Marianne  was  again  heard,  but  dying 
bittorlv  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger.  All  this 
time  the  distracted  £ather,  who  had  M^ed  himself  and 
two  children,  as  if  by  miimcle,  had  continued  wandering 
about,  till  at  day-break  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  his 
house,  and  looking  eagerly  around  him  for  some  fktal 
relic  of  the  disaster,  observed  a  human  fbot  projecting 
fh>m  the  earMi,  and  there  found  his  unhappy  wi^  who 
had'perished  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  His  cries  of 
grief  and  de^ur,  as  he  laboured  to  disengage  the  body 
from  the  mass  of  ruins  in  which  it  was  buried,  were 
heard  and  answered  by  Marianne— «  voice  of  consolation 
in  the  deepest  of  sorrow. 

"  After  a  moment's  pause  at  this  unexpected  salnto- 
tion,  his  energies  were  redoubled,  the  earth  was  re- 
moved, and  his  little  daughter  raised,  literally  from  the 
grave,  but  with  one  thigh  oroken,  and  otherwise  bruised 
and  hurt.  Immediately,  search  for  Fnnoesoa  followed, 
but  the  difficulty  was  increased  by  her  wi^k-ing  no 
answer  to  the  voices  that  now  strove  to  encourage  her. 
At  length  her  rescue  was  also  effected^  but  she  was  in  so 
weakened  a  state  that  her  life  was  despaired  of.  She 
was  blind  for  several  day^  and  remained  ever  after  sub- 
ject to  convulsive  fits  of  terrOr.  The  unhappy  inmates 
of  this  fimiily  had  been  carried  about  1.500  feet  from 
the  spot  which  the  house  had  occupied ;  but  whether 
with  or  without  the  latter  remains  uncertain. 

''Bo  vast  and  sudden  was  the  rush  of  earth  and  atones 
into  the  beautiful  lake  of  Lowerz,  thwt  one  end  of  ik 
although  sevei^  miles  distabt  from  the  scene,  waa  filled 
up ;  while  the  displaced  mass  of  water — driven  like  a  tetn- 
pest  completely  over  the  Island  of  Schwanau,  and  raised 
seventy  feet  above  the  usual  level — overwhelmed  the 
opposite  shore,  and,  in  its  retUm,  swept  off  aevenL 
houses  with  their  inhabitants.  The  chapel  of  Olten,  a 
wooden  structure,  was  found  half  a  league  from  its 
original  station,  and  many  large  blocks  of  stone  bad 
completely  changed  their  situations. 

"  By  this  overwhelming  calamity  four  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  individuals  perished  by  a  sudden,  and  in 
many  instances,  it  is  feared,  a  lingering  death.  Four- 
teen alone  were  rescued  from  beneath  the  deluge  of 
rocks;  and,  of  the  surviving  {>opulation,  seventy-ftmr 
had  owed  their  safety  to  flighty  but  many  were  severely 
wounded;  and  the  whole  population,  now  reduced  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  having  lost  their  aJl,  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  tiie  deepest  mlsety  and  destitution, 
and  the  happy  valley  of  Goldau  tmnsformed  in  one  brief 
hour  to  a  Golgotha>  an  appearance  which  it  still  Ipveeeata." 

The  historical  associations  oOBneoted  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Righl  aire  among  the  most 
stirring  in  modem  lustory.  The  borders  of  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne  are  memorable  as  the  birth-fdaoe  of  Swiss 
liberty.  Amidst  these  pastoral  solitudes  woe  nursed 
the  spirits  of  Tell  and  his  oonfedentea,  and  of  the 
heroic  Winkehied.  The  meadow  of  Qmtli,  irhere 
Tell,  Stauffacher,  and  Melchthal,  met  to  arrange  their 
plans  for  the  overthrow  of  Gesler — ^Altor^  ikh  soene  of 
the  trying  ordeal  of  Toll's  shooting  the  appb  from  his 
son's  head — ^the  rock,  now  covered  with  a  diapel,  where 
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lie  leaped  ashore  out  of  the  boat  of  Qesler,  in  the  midst 

of  the  stonn,  are  all,  though  immediately  at  hand, 

concealed  from  sight  by  intervening  peaks.    Bat  the 

hollow  way  of  Knsnacht,  where  Tdl  lay  in  wait  for 

and  shot  the  tyrant,  is  visible  immediately  beneath 

US  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.    On  its  opposite  side  is 

;  seen — a  speck  amidst  surrounding  immensity — the 

Kttle  pastoral  town  of  Btanz,  the  abode  of  Arnold  yon 

Winkelried,  where  his  statue  is  religiously  preserved, 

.  and  beyond  Lucerne  expands  the  pretty  lake  of  Sem- 

!  pach,  whose  smiling  borders  witnessed  the  deadly 

straggle  with  the  Austrians,  where  the  heroic  Swiss, 

^  by  grasping  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  enemy's 

spears,  opened  a  passage  to  victory  for  his  fainting 

countrymen.    The  story  of  Tell  is  too  well  known  to 

I  need  recapitulation  here,  and  that  of  Winkekied  has 

recently  been  chanted,  in  no  tmworthy  verses,  by 

one  of  our  contributors. 

A  few  words  about  Lucerne,  and  we  have  done. 

This,  as  the  annexed  view  will  show,  is  a  very  curious 

and  picturesque  dty,   still  retaining  its  wall   and 

towers — veritable  relics  of  the  middle  ages—and  its 

singular  covered  bridges,  spanning  the  transparent 

i  green  Reuss  as  it  issues  horn,  the  lake.    The  interior 

!  of  these  bridges  is  adorned  with  some  very  ancient 

,  paintings.  And  now  we  hope  that  we  have  said  enough 

!  to  raise  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  and  to  induce 

1  them,  if  they  cannot  visit  the  spot  itself,  to  look  in  at 

I  least  upon  the  Panorama  of  the  Kighi 


ORNTTHOLOGIA  POETICA. 

BT  H.  6.  ADAMS. 

The  Cuckoo.    {Ouceulnt  Qsnanu.) 

*  The  cuckoo  is  a  gentle  bird,  and  gentle  is  his  note ; 
And  April  it  is  pleasant  when  the  sun  is  waxing  hot ; 
For  amid  tiie  green  woods  growing,  and  the  fresh 

flowers'  blooming  throng. 
In  comes  the  gentle  cuckoo,  with  his  meek  and 

modest  song. 
Hie  woodcock  comes,  and,  with  the  swan,  brings 

winter  on  his  wing. 
The  groves  cast  off  their  garments  green,  the  small 

birds  cease  losing; 
The  small  birds  oease  to  sing  till  the  lilies  scent  the 

earth. 
Bat  the  cackoo  scatters  roses  round  whenever  he  goes 

fBTth."  Mabt  Howitt. 

A  MZ&B  matter-of-fact  naturalist  would  very  pro- 
bably tell  us  that  the  term  <* gentle"  applied  to  this 
bird  is  a  perfect  misnomer — Uiat  he  is,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  a  fierce,  pugnacious  fellow,  delighting  in  brawls, 
izMi  aU  manner  of  discreditable  proceedings;  that, 
whatever  nKxm-strook  poets  and  dreaming  moralists 
nay  say  in  his  favour,  his  actions  and  mode  of  living 
are  very  disreputable,  he  being  a  robber,  a  polyga- 
mist,  one  who  preys  on  the  weak  and  defenceless,  and 
sets  at  defiance  all  moral  laws  and  salutary  enact- 
ments made  and  provided  for  the  better  ordering  of 
j  society  at  large.  Nay,  more,  we  are  told  that  be  is  a 
\  proud,  conceded  coxcomb,  for  ever  talking  of  him- 


self, and  that  he  shuns  society  because  he  deems,  for- 
sooth, that  there  is  no  one  who  can  properly  appre- 
ciate his  merits;  which  latter  piece  of  calumny  is 
strengthened  and  supported  by  the  lines  of  the 
German  fabulist,  G^ellert : — 

«  One  day  a  cackoo,  in  his  flight  up  and  down, 
Fell  in  with  a  starling  escaping  from  town  : 
'  Pray  what  is  the  talkV  he  began,  with  an  air ; 
'  Pray  how  do  they  speak  of  our  songs  in  the  city  1 
Pray  what  do  they  think  of  the  nightingale  there  1  * 
'  The  whole  of  the  town  is  in  love  with  her  ditty.' 
'And,  pray,  what  remark  do  they  make  on  the  larkV 
'She's  nigh  in  renown  with  the  half  of  the  town.' 
'Indeed!  Well,  and  as  to  the  blackbird  1'    'He,  too, 
Is  eulogized  maeh  here  and  there  by  a  few.' 
'  Well,  now  I've  to  add,  that  I'd  feel  very  glad 
If  yoa'd  tell  me  the  varions  opinions  that  go  forth 
Expecting  myadf,  and  my  merits,  and  bo  forth  1 ' 
*  Why,  that,'  said  the  starling, '  I  hardly  can  do. 
For  scarcely  a  seal  ever  talks  about  you.' 
'  Base  ingrates  !  Well,  then,  as  they  g^nt  me  no  praite, 
I'll  trumpet  myself  to  the  end  of  my  days.' 
So  saying,  away  to  the  forest  he  flew, 
And  ever  since  then  has  been  crying  cwikoo  I " 

It  is  likewise  affirmed  that  he  is  a  fool,  whose 
brain  is  too  shallow  to  keep  a  secret,  and  whose 
tongue  is  ever  giving  utterance  to  senseless  no- 
things,— J 

*<  Empty  sounds  and  iterations, 
Very  trying  to  one's  patience.** 

But  you,  reader,  and  ourselves,  and  a  few  more 
from  whom  we  shall  presently  quote,  know  better 
than  this.  We  would  ask  these  maligners  why  he 
should  not  blazon  abroad  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  azure  skies,  fragrant  flowers,  and  balmy  zephyrs, 
are  preparing  to  visit  us  P  To  their  dull  souls  his 
notes  may  be  meaningless,  but  to  us  they  are  full  of 
delightful  significance,  fraught  with  hope,  and  bright 
anticipations,  and  vivifying  memories  of  youth  and 
its  innocent  pleasures. 

"  Why  art  thou  always  welcome,  lovely  bird]  * 

asks  James  Montgomery ;  and  the  response  is  a  true 
echo  of  the  feelings  which  dictated  the  query : — 

"  '  The  heart  grows  young  again  when  I  am  heard ; 
Not  in  the  doable  note  the  magic  lies, 
But  in  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams,  the  skies.' " 

We  grieve  to  say  that  mankind  in  general  have  so 
far  fallen  into  these  opinions  adverse  to  the  cuckoo, 
as  to  fancy  they  recognise  the  appropriateness  of  the 
term  "  gowk,"  applied  to  this  bird  in  Scotland  and 
soiAe  of  our  own  counties;  this  term,  as  well  as 
"geek,"  was  used  by  early  writers  to  denote  either 
a  fool  or  a  cuckoo ;  hence  the  silly  custom,  to  some 
extent  still  prevalent  on  the  first  of  April,  of  sending 
people  on  fool's  errands,  was  called  "hunting  the 
gowk,"  in  allusion  to  which  the  old  couplet  runs 
thus: — 

"  On  the  first  of  April, 
Hunt  (he  gowk  another  mile.** 

We  need  be  at  no  loss  for  the  derivation  of  these 
terms,  for  the  learned  Brando  informs  us  that  in 
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Saxon  geat,  means  a  cuckoo ;  and  also  that  in  the 
Teutonic  language  it  is  nearly  the  same ;  but  why 
they  should  have  been  considered  synonymous  with 
"fool"  weareataloss  to  imagine;  for  the  history 
of  the  bird  to  which  they  belong  proves  it  to  be  any- 
thing but  stupid,  or  easily  imposed  on.  From  this 
application,  or  rather  iwf-application,  of  terms,  no 
doubt  has  arisen  the  reproach  of  "joining  in  a 
cuckoo-cry,"  to  which  those  are  subjected  who  raise 
their  voices  to  reprobate  or  applaud  without  knowing 
exactly  why  or  wherefore,  save  that  others  are  doing 
the  like ;  and  also  the  popular  notion  that  the  call  of 
the  bird  is  one  of  mockery,  which  is  thus  alluded  to 
by  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  :— 

"  In  fields  Blnaldo  stray'd, 

Ma/s  tapestry  to  see. 

And  hearing  in  a  tree 
The  cuckoo  sing,  sigh'd  to  himself,  and  said. 
'Lo,  how,  alas  1  even  birds  sit  mocking  mc."* 

A  still  more  obnoxious  term  than  cither  of  those 
mentioned  above  has  been  applied  to,  or,  as  it  would 
seem,  derived  from,  the  name  of  the  cuckoo,  and  to  it 
the  Bard  of  Avon  alludes  in  these  lines  :-^ 

"  When  didsies  pied  and  violets  blue. 
And  ladysmocks  all  silver  white. 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight, 
The  cuckoo  then  in  every  tree 
JIfodb  married  men;  for  thus  sinirs  he- 
Cuckoo: 
Cackoo,  cuckoo  !    0  word  of  fear, 
Unpleaaing  to  a  married  ear,**^ 

The  Bev.  Robert  Bailey  in  "  Nature  considered  as 
a  Revelation,"  teUs  us  that  "  the  cuckoo  teaches  that 
many  persons  will  work  for  the  public  and  leave  their 
family  to  starve.  As  while  the  cuckoo  sings,  it 
abandons  its  young; "  and  he  thus  continues,  as  an 
illustration  of  his  subject:  "How  many  of  our 
Crispin  politicians,  and  beer-shop  statesmen,  do  this 
daily ! "  From  a  perusal  of  his  book,  the  author  is 
one  who  sees,  or  who  earnestly  desires  to  see, 

«*  Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.** 

Now,  as  a  defender  of  the  cuckoo  from  all  and 
sundry  charges  laid  on  him,  we  must  enter  our  pro- 
test against  this  unfavourable  comparison;  or,  if 
it  be  allowed  to  stand  good — ^if,  in  legal  phraseology, 
it  is  indeed  "  a  true  count  in  the  indictment " — ^then 
let  us,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  include  the  ostrich, 
and— 

"  She  whoee  head,  with  its  bright  plumes  bedeck*d. 
Moves  gracefully  amid  the  mazy  dauce,** — 

the  fashionable  mother.  It  may,  however,  be  said 
that  she  does  not  leave  Aer  offspring  to  starve; 
she  has  the  most  perfect  assurance  that  they  are  well 
cared  for  during  her  absence ;  reason  informs  her  of 
this.  And  who  shall  say  that  imtinet  does  not  give 
an  equally  strong  assurance  to  the  cuckoo  and  the 
ostrich  of  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  progeny 
which  they,  in  accordance  with  the  wise  ordmations 
of  Providence,  leave,  in  the  one  case  to  be  cared  for 


by  the  elements  above,  ana  in  the  other,  to  be  nur- 
tured and  reared  in  the  nest  which  the  parent  bird 
never  fashioned,  nor  will  probably  ever  again  visit. 
We  merely  put  the  case  thus,  to  show  that  Uie  cuckoo 
has  been  unjustly  singled  out  for  these  odious  charges 
and  comparisons.  The  ostrich  may  wander  away  like 
one  who  hath  no  household  cares,  imd  leave  her  eggs 
to  be  hatched  by  the  burning  sun,  and  her  little 
fledgelings  to  obtidn  sustenance  how  they  best  can; 
the  fashionable  mother  may  desert  her  children  for  a 
time,  and  "mingle  in  the  gay  and  festive  scene,"  as 
though  she  were  perfectly  free  from  "  encumbrances," 
and  the  world  points  not  the  finger  of  scorn, 
wags  not  the  tongue  of  animadversion,  either  at 
desert-bird  or  ball-room  lady.  Why,  then,  may  not 
the  poor  cuckoo  unbhuned  deposit  her  eggs,  and  leave 
her  young  to  be  tended  and  fed  by  other  birds,  while 
she  flies  hither  and  thither,  making  the  woods  re- 
echo with  her  voice,  and  telling  such  tales  of  youth 
and  vernal  spring-time,  that  old  grey-haired  men  be- 
come boys  again,  and  dames  with  bowed-dovm  heads 
and  palsied  limbs  think  of  the  village  green  on  which 
they  danced  so  fleetly  years  agone,  and  of  the  stile 
and  the  hawthorn  bush  beside  it  where  first  the  tale  of 
love  was  told  to  them,  and  strive  to  "croon  "  out  a 
merry  lay  sung  often  in  those  early,  lu^py  days,  when 
the  voice  now  cracked  and  broken  was  dear  as  a  bell, 
and  the  eyes  now  dim  and  sunken  were  bright  and 
flashing  as  the  sun-kissed  ripples  of  the  brook  in 
which  they  were  mirrored : — 

"  As  the  merry  cuckoo*s  note. 
From  the  coppice  not  remote. 
Came  upon  the  maiden's  ear, 
And  beside  the  waters  clear, 
Down  she  stooped  to  peer  and  piy. 
That  she  might  the  bird  descry 
Which,  as  ancient  legends  tell, 
*  Knew  full  well 
MThen  should  ring  her  marriage  boll.**' 

SxA  this  is  the  bird's  peculiar  mission,  to  cheer  and 
gladden  us,  to  fill  our  hearts  with  vernal  thoughts,  so 
much  needed  amid  the  sterility  and  dearth  caused 
therein  by  worldly  selfishness  :— 

"  Then  let  us  hail  this  messenger  of  spring; 
With  words  of  praise  and  heartiest  welcoming." 

The  earliest  mention  we  find  made  of  the  cudLoo 
is  in  the  Bible,  imd  there  it  occurs  in  the  list  of 
unclean  birds,  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  com- 
manded not  to  cat  (Levit.  xi.  16.)  But  Bochart, 
and  other  commentators,  among  whom  is  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  believe  this  to  be  an  erroneous  translation, 
and  consider  that  the  sea-mew  or  gall  is  the  bird 
specified  in  the  original  text.  Why,  of  course  it 
is;  whoever  presimies  to  affirm  otherwise,  deserves 
to  have  the  opprobrious  epithets  bestowed  on  him- 
self, and  to  be,  like  Malvolio,  in  Shakspeare's  "  Twelfth 
Night," 

(1)  Wtf  may  Temark,  by  the  way,  that  this  it  a  Gemuui  svpexsti- 
tioi. ,  :he  old  popular  rhyme  runs  thnt : — 
'*  Cuckoo !  cuckoo ! 
Toll  me  true — 
Tell  roc  fair  and  fine — 
How  long  must  1  unmarried  pine  I " 
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"  Made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  guU, 
That  e*er  invention  played  on." 

Aristotle  is  the  first  of  the  profane  writers,  that  we 
know  of,  who  makes  any  allusion  to  the  cuckoo,  and 
a  great  many  ill-natured  things  he  says  of  it ;  among 
otiiers,  to  account  for  its  assumed  rapacity  and  greed- 
iness, he  described  the  poor  bird  to  be  nothing  else 
than  a  trantformed  sparrow-hawk  !  Pliny  afterwards, 
in  his  ''  Historia  Naturalis,"  takes  occasion  to  repeat 
most  of  the  old  Stagyrite's  absurd  accusations  with 
some  complimentary  additions  of  his  own.  In  order 
to  show  bow  far  a  man  may  be  carried  by  his  precon- 
oeiTed  notions  and  false  prejudices,  we  here  repeat 
this  writer's  observations  as  translated  by  Holland. 
''They  (the  cuckoos)  always  lay  in  other  birds'  nests, 
azid  moat  of  all  in  the  stock-dove's,  commonly  one 
egg  and  no  more,  (which  no  other  bird  doth  besides,) 
and  seldom  twain.  The  reason  why  they  would  have 
other  birds  to  sit  upon  their  eggs  and  hatch  them,  is 
because  they  know  how  all  birds  hate  them,  for 
even  the  very  little  birds  are  ready  to  war  with  them; 
for  fear,  therefore,  that  the  whole  race  be  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  fury  of  others  of  the  same  kind, 
they  make  no  nest  of  their  own,  (being  otherwise 
timorous  and  fearful,  naturally,  of  themselves,)  and  so 
are  fcnrced  to  this  crafty  shift  to  avoid  danger.  The 
titling  {Anikui  praiensii),  therefore,  that  sitteth,  being 
thus  deceived,  hatcheth  the  egg,  and  bringeth  up  the 
chid^  of  another  bird.  And  this  young  cuckoo, 
being  greedy  by  kind,  beguiling  the  other  young  birds, 
and  intercepting  the  nest  from  them,  groweth  thereby 
UX  and  fair-looking,  whereby  it  comes  into  special 
grace  and  favour  with  the  dam  of  the  rest,  and  the 
nurse  to  it.  She  joyeth  to  see  so  goodly  a  bird  toward, 
and  wondereth  at  herself  that  she  hath  hatched  and 
reared  so  trim  a  chick.  The  rest,  which  arc  her  own 
indeed,  she  sets  no  store  by,  as  if  they  were  change- 
lings, but  in  regard  of  that  one  counteth  them  all 
mbbegotten,  yea,  and  suffereth  them  to  be  eaten  and 
devoured  of  the  other  before  her  face.  And  this  she 
doth  so  long,  until  the  young  cuckoo,  being  once 
fledged  and  ready  to  fiy  abroad,  is  so  bold  as  to  seize 
om  ike  old  tUUng,  and  eat  her  up  which  hatched  her'* 

Nov  is  it  not  abominable  that  such  a  piece  of 
dander  should  ever  have  been  propagated,  and  that 
too^  by  grave  philosophers  and  learned  naturalists  ? 
And  to  think  that  it  should  have  gained  credence  in 
more  enlightened  ages !  that  Linnieus  himself  should 
have  believed  in  this  absurd  story  of  the  cuckoo's 
eating  its  nurse,  and  have  given  it  a  wider  circulation, 
so  that  in  Germany,  "ungrateful  as  a  cuckoo"  grew 
into  a  proverb,  which  saying  th|  wise  and  pious 
Melancthon  made  use  of  as  a  text,  whereon  to  deliver 
a  most  eloquent  discourse  against  ingratitude.  Shak- 
speaie,  too,  the  lover  of  all  things  gentle  and  beautiful, 
the  dose  observer  of  Nature,  has  given  his  countc- 
nanoe  to  the  slander.  Li  the  play  of  "  Henry  lY."  he 
makes  that  monardi  exclaim  :-— 

**  And  bdng  fed  by  us,  you  used  us  so. 
As  that  ungentle  guU,  tho  cuckoo's  bird, 


Useth  the  sparrow :  did  oppress  our  nest ; 
Orew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk. 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight. 
For  fear  ofawaUomng;  but  with  nimble  wing. 
We  were  constrained  for  safety's  sake  to  fly." 

And  again,  in  "  King  Lear,"  the  fool  is  made  to 
say,— 

"  The  hedge  sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long. 
Thai  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young  ,** 

in  allusion  to  the  unnatural  conduct  of  Began  and 
Groneril,  to  whom  the  bird  is  likened.  Then  again, 
"the  Father  of  English  Poetry,"  he  that  sang  so 
sweetly  of  the  daisy,  and  thought  he  could  within  the 
blooming  mead 

*'  Dwell  always  in  the  jolly  month  of  May, 
Nor  care  to  take  his  rest,  nor  eat  nor  drink,** 

so  he  might  but  enjoy  the  delight  of  gazing  on  his 
beloved  flower ;  he,  too,  makes  the  cuckoo  nn  emblem 
of  one  of  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature : — 

"  And  Jealousy, 
She  wore  of  yollow-golda  a  garland, 
And  had  a  cuckoo  sitting  on  her  hand." 

Li  consequence  of  the  testimony  borne  against  him 
by  these  great  authorities,  the  cuckoo  has  b«en  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  demon  in  feathers,  to  be  looked 
upon  with  horror  and  detestation,  and  listened  to 
with  fear  and  trembling.    Chaucer  says : — 

*'  But  tossing  lately  on  a  sleepless  bed, 
I  of  a  token  thought  which  lovers  heed. 
How  among  men  it  was  a  common  tale, 
That  it  was  good  to  hear  the  nightingale 
Ere  the  vHe  cuckoo's  note  be  uttered." 

And  we  likewise  learn  from  other  writers  that  it 
was  a  prevalent  notion  that  no  love  a£fair  could  go  on 
smoothly,  or  terminate  favourably,  if  the  parties  con- 
cerned therein  chanced  at  the  coming  in  of  the  spring 
to  hear  the  cuckoo's  monotone  before  the  dulcet 
warble  of  the  sweetest  songster  of  the  grove. 
Lydgate  tells  us  that — 

"  Between  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale. 
There  is  a  manner  of  strange  difference ;" 

evidently  meaning  to  cast  discredit  on  the  former 
bird ;  but  the  old  monk  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  would 
probably  have  stared  if  he  had  been  told  that  of  all 
the  feathered  songsters,  this  is  the  only  one  which 
displays  any  science  in  its  mdody.  That  such  is  the 
case,  we  are  assured  by  Lisle  Bowles,  who,  in  his 
poem  called  "  Barnwell  Hill,"  says — 

**  The  cuckoo  onZy  joins  her  two  sweet  notes." 

And  he  further  goes  on  to  state  that  these  notes 
are  in  exact  accordance  with  musical  numbers,  being 
the^A  and  major  third  of  the  diatonic  scale.  We  do 
not  mean  to  advance  so  absurd  an  opinion  as  that  no 
other  bird  sings  so  well  and  pleasingly  as  the  cuckoo, 
for  we  think  that,  apart  from  its  joyous  and  inspiriting 
associations,  the  monotonous  cry  of  this  herald  of 
spring  is  rather  disagreeable  than  otherwise,  but  we 
merely  mention  the  above  as  a  remarkable  fact  con- 
nected with  the  natural  history  of  this  much-abused 
bird,  whose  innocence  of  the  charge  of  devouring  its 
uui-se,  brought  against  it  by  Plinv,  is  clearly  proved, 
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modem  science  having  declared  tlua  act  to  be  a 
physical  impossibility.    Neither  is  the  cuckoo  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  upon  its  fellow  nestlings,  nor  on  the 
eggs  of  her  "who  is  the  nurse  of  it,"  as  the  old  Boman 
naturalist  aflirms.     M.  Montbeillard    made  several 
interesting  experiments  to  elucidate  this  point,  and 
the  result  was  altogether  favourable  to  our  protegSe, 
"  No  fledgelings  gobbled  he,  no  eggs  he  broke, 
Upon  their  dainty  yolks  a  feast  to  make." 
Li  "The  Mirror  of  the  Months,"  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  interesting  work,  we  find  the  following 
passage :— "  I  have  hitherto  been  very  chary  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  poets  in  these  papers,  because  they  are 
a  people  that  if  you  give  them  an  inch,  even  in  a 
span-long  essay  of  this  kind,  always  endeavour  to  lay 
hands  on  the  whole  of  it.    They  are  like  the  young 
cuckoos,  that  if  once  they  be  hatched  within  a  nest, 
always  contrive   to  oust  the  natural  inhabitants." 
And  we  quote  thb  passage  because  it  embodies  that 
portion  of  the  standing  charge  against  the  cuckoo  in 
which  we  are  obliged  to  confess  our  belief.    The 
evidence  of  Dr.  Jenner  and  other  scientific  men  of 
our  own  time  may  not  be  controverted,  and  on  this 
head  it  appears  to  be  dear  and  conclusive.     We  will 
not,  therefore,  attempt  to  deny  that  the  young  cuckoo 
may  destroy  its  fellow-nestlings,  but  not  by  devouring 
them,  nor  is  the  act  one  of  Wanton  cruelty :  there  is 
a  necessity  for  it.    Finding  the  narrow  nest  too  small 
for  its  increasing  bulk,  it  shovels,  as  it  were,  its  young 
companions  up  on  its  broad  back,  in  which  there  is  a 
depression  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose,  and, 
raising  them  one  by  one  to  the  edge  of  the  nest, 
pushes  them  over.    We  believe  it  is  Dr.  Jenner  who 
states  that  he  has  witnessed  this  curious  proceeding. 
Listinct  approaches  very  near  to  reason  here,  teaching 
the  bird  how  to  obtain  for  itself  more  space,  and  also 
more  food,  for  by  this  means  it  obtains  possession  of 
the  whole  amount  of  sustenance  which  had  before  to 
be  divided  amongst  a  family.    Meanwhile  the  reputed 
parent,  as  Gisbome  tells  us, — 

"  Unwitting  of  the  change,  her  nestling  feeds 
With  toil  augmented ;  its  portentous  throat 
Wondering  she  views  with  ceaseless  hunger  gape, 
Starts  at  the  glare  of  its  capacious  eye, 
Its  j^ant  bulk,  and  wings  of  hue  unknown." 

The  cuckoo,  then,  stands  convicted  of  leading  a 
very  idle,  vagabond  sort  of  life ;  having  no  settled 
habitation, — no  tenement  which  would  entitle  him  to 
a  vote,  supposing  a  parliament  of  birds  were  to  be 
called  together.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  gipsy  of  the 
feathered  tribes.  Ton  meet  with  him  in  green  lanes, 
far  away  from  the  populous  city,  and  in  dim,  shady 
woodlands;  and  although  he  does  not  "pitch  his  tent 
where'er  he  pleases,"  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  "  there 
he  makes  his  home."  Like  the  Zingari,  too,  we  fear 
that  our  friend  has  some  propensities  not  altogether 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  strict  morality ;  on 
these,  however,  we  shall  not  dwell,  enough  having 
been  said  about  them  by  Tennant,  Buffon,  and  the 
rest, — all  very  good  sort  of  men,  we  entertain  not  a 
doubt,  but  rather  given  to  scrutinize  too  closely  and  to 


judge  too  harshly.  We  well  know  that  few  of  our 
own  actions  will  bear  a  very  microscopic  examination, 
a  nice  weighing  in  the  moral  balances ;  and,  ques- 
tionless, it  is  the  same  with  the  feathered  as  with  the 
unfeathered  bipeds,— with  this  material  difference,  that 
whereas  the  latter  are  accountable  for  their  motives 
and  actions,  the  former  are  not. 

"Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  hun,"  says  the 
proverb.  The  cuckoo  has  long  laboured  under  the 
disadvantages  of  an  evil  reputation;  but  surely  it  is 
much  better  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  faults  of  our 
friends,  than  to  blazon  them  abroad  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  idle  and  the  malicious :  therefore,  and 
also  for  the  truth's  sake,  we  have  entered  into  this 
defence  of  the  cuckoo;  and  now  propose  to  quote  a 
few  more  of  the  good  things  which  have  been  said  of 
this  bird,  to  counteract,  as  for  as  may  be,  the  ill  effects 
of  the  bad. 


"  Thou  monotonous  bird,  whom  we  ne'er  wish  awav. 
Who  hears  thee  not  pleased  on  the  threshold  of  llayl 
Thy  advent  reminds  us  of  all  that  is  sweet. 
Which  nature  benignantly  lays  at  our  feet ;— 
Sweet  flowers— sweet  meadows— sweet  birds  and  their 

loves—  X  t  J 

Sweet  sunshiny  mornings,  and  sweet  »hady  groves- 
Sweet  smiles  of  the  maiden— «weot  looks  of  ine  yontli, 
Sweet  asseverations,  too,  prompted  by  truth ; 
Sweet  promise  of  plenty  throughout  the  nch  dale. 
And  sweet  the  bees  humming  in  meadow  and  vale ; 
Of  the  summer's  approach,  of  the  pieeence  of  spring, 
For  ever,  sweet  cuckoo,  continue  to  sing : 
Oh,  who  then,  dear  bird,  could  e'er  wish  th^  a^l 
Who  hears  thee  not  pleased  on  the  threshold  of  May  i 

Thus  sings  Mr.  Jennmgs  in  his  "  Omithologia;" 
and  who  but  responds  to  the  sentiment  which  he  beau- 
tifully expresses  P 

It  is  recorded  in  that  veracious  chronicle  entitled 
"The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham," 
that  those  sapient  individuals  would  fain  have  had 
the  cuckoo  always  among  them,  and  to  this  end— but 
the  story  will  bse  much  of  its  effect  unless  told  in 
the  chronicler's  own  words,  therefore  we  give  them. 
"  On  a  time  the  men  of  Gotham  would  have  pinned 
in  the  cuckow,  wherel^y  she  should  sing  all  the  year ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  town  they  had  a  hedge  made, 
round  in  compass,  and  they  had  got  a  cuckoo,  and 
put  her  into  it,  and  said,  'Sing  here,  and  you  shaU 
lack  neither  meat  nor  drink  all  the  year.'  The  cuckoo, 
when  she  perceived  herself  encompassed  within  the 
hedge,  flew  away.  'A  vengeance  on  her!*  said  the 
wise  men,  *  we  made  not  our  hedge  high  enough!'" 
An  old  writer  in  "  England's  Helicon,"  in  allusion 
to  this  story,  says— 

"  If  Cynthia  crave  her  ring  of  mee, 
I  blot  her  name  out  of  the  tree. 
If  doubt  io  darker  things  held  deere 
Then  well-fur  nothing  once  a  yeere : 
For  many  run,  but  one  mnrt  win ; 
FooU  oriy  edge  tke  cuckoo  in." 
That  the  men  of  Gotham  were  not  singular  in  tlieir 
desire  to  retain  so  pleasant  a  visitor  as  the  oaokoo,  we 
have  akeady  shown;  their  fault  was  thai  th^  mis- 
took the  means.    Nothing  that  is  a  source  of  Joy 
will  be  forced  to  abide  with  us.    We  must  allow  it 
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to  oome  and  go  wiikout  let  or  hindrance ;  for  so  we 
are  Uke]jr  to  possess  and  enjoy  it  the  longer  and  oftener. 
Besides  which,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  words  of 
Solomon,  "  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  and  avoid 
anj  attempt  to  alter  the  disposition  and  arrangement 
of  natural  events  as  ordered  by  an  all-wise  Providence ; 
for  such  an  attempt  must  surely  result  in  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow.    But  to  our  subject. 

Thomas  Miller,  in  his  "Beauties  of  the  Country," 
that  delightfully  refreshing  book,  after  quoting  Logan's 
fine  poem  on  this  bird,  says,  "  I  have  a  great  love  for 
the  cuokoo;  she  was  my  favourite  in  mv  boyish  days, 
and  many  a  time,  when  going  to'schooJ,  I  have  lin- 
gered in  the  lanes  and  meadows  to  discover  her, 

Innlpny 

" '  A  thousand  ways, 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky,' — 

hearing  her  at  one  moment  near  at  hand,  and  the 
next  a&r  off,  sounding  across  the  river,  sweetened  by 
the  distance;  then  how  loud  her  voice  seemed! 
making  the  valleys  echo  with  music,  and  teUing  us 
that— 

" '  Sommer  is  arcoming  in. 
Loud  sing  cuckoo ! 
Groweth  seed  and  bloweth  n^ead. 
And  springeth  the  wood  anew ; 
Sing  cuckoo ! 

"  <  Swe  bleateth  after  lamb, 
Loweth  after  calf  the  cow ; 

Bullock  Btarteth, 

Bock  verteth ; 
lUny  sing!  cuckoo-*- 

Cuckoo,  cuokoo ! 
Well  Bing'st  thou,  cuckoo ; 
Nor  cease  thou  ever  T  " 

This  song  is  the  modernization  by  our  author  of 
one  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  English  language, 
bearing  date  1350,  almost  a  century  before  Geofiprey 
Chancer  flourished ;  so  that,  m  very  early  days,  we 
find  the  cuckoo  was  not  without  its  admirers.  We 
havo  another  instanoe  of  this  in  the  writings  of  John 
mij,  a  dramatist  contemporary  with  Shakspeare; 
he  says — 

**  Hark  1  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing; 
« Cuckoo  !'  to  welcome  in  the  spring." 

We  know  not  who  it  was  spoke  of  this  bird  as  *'  the 
robber  rude,  by  little  birds  pursued,"  but  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  some  surly  misanthrope,  who  sat  in  solitude, 
"  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush,"  and  looked  out  upon 
Baton  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  Not  so  does  Thomas 
Milkr  lo(^  upon  the  manifold  beauties  of  creation. 
Hear  him:— 

"'Cwdko;  eodcM !'  ah,  wail  I  know  thy  note  1 
Thoae  sommer  sounds  the  backward  years  do  bring ; 

Like  memory's  locked-up  barque,  once  more  afloat. 
They  cany  me  away  to  life's  glad  spring, — 
T«  borne,  and  all  its  old  boughs  rusUing. 

Tm  a  sweei  sound  1  but  now  I  feel  not  gliui ; 
I  miss  the  voices  whieh  were  wont  to  sing. 

When  on  the  hills  I  roamed,  a  happy  lad. 

Co^oo  I  it  is  the  grave— not  thee— that  makes  me  sad." 

Then  wiQ  ever  be  sad  tiioughts  associated  with 
the  pleasant  memories  of  the  past,  running  through, 
and  entwining  with  them,  like  sombre  threads  m  a 


gaily-woven  piece  of  tapestry,  or  the  chords  of  4 
mournful  strain  played  amid  sprightly  airs ;  yet  none 
the  less  do  we  love  to  indulge  in  those  recollections 
of  vanished  days.— to  •  open  the  treasure-house  of 
memory,  and  contemplate  the  bnried  loves,  hopes, 
and  joys  which  it  contains.  The  note  of  the  cuckoo 
is  one  of  the  master-keys  of  this  treasure-house ;  and 
if  our  delight  in  viewing  these  hidden  stores  be  some- 
what subdue4  by  feeli^  of  regret,  we  may  well  say 
with  the  poet, — 

'*  Cuckoo  I  it  is  the  grem-^noX  thee— that  inak«i  me  sad.' 
Who  amongst  ns  has  not  paused  in  the  meny 
spring-time,  to  Hsten  to  the  voioe  of  this  bird — as 
Wharton  smgs — 

"  Who  wandering  at  return  of  May, 
Catch  the  first  cuckoo's  vernal  lay," 

without  letting  their  thoughts  glide  back  thropgh  the 
lapse  of  departed  years,  tUl  they  rest  once  more  on 
the  sunny  play-ground  of  childhood? 
^•'  And  you  shall  climb 
The  nine-clad  mountains  like  a  happy  boy» 
And  near  the  harping  cuckoo  moclt  at  Hme,'* 

sings  J.  W.  Ord;  and  Miss  Poulton,  in  her  poem 
entitled  "  Imagination,"  tells  ns — 

*'  And  distant  flouts  upon  the  liquid  air 
The  cuckoo's  joyous  note,  that  mocks  at  care." 

Though  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  Logan,  Burton, 
Wiffen,  and  many  others,  might  be  cited  to  show  how 
intimately  associated  are  the  feelings  and  memories 
of  youth  with  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  yet,  as  they  are 
too  long  for  quotation,  we  must  only  allude  to  them, 
and  conclude  with  some  lines  by  William  Howitt, 
which  have  not  this  objection : — 

"  Spring  is  abroad  I  the  cuckoo*s  note 

Floats  o'er  the  flowery  ]ea; 

Tet  nothing  of  the  mighty  sea 
Her  welcome  tones  denote — 
Nothing  of  lands  where  she  has  been. 

Of  pastures  she  has  known : 
The  joy  of  this  remembered  scene 

Breathes  in  her  song  alone. 
Ho  traveller  she,  whose  vaunting  boast 
Tells  of  each  &ir  but  &r-off  coast ; 
She  talks  not  here  of  eastern  skies, 
But  of  home  and  its  pleasant  m^nories" 


THE  EMPEBDE'S  l^IGHT  ADVENTUBE. 

A  LbGIND  Off  VuBlilfA. 
BT  laSS  PABDOE. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  like  Haroun  Alraschid 
of  oriental  memory,  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  was  ad- 
dicted to  midnight  and  incognito  wanderings  through 
his  capital;  which,  although  they  occasionally  led  to 
results  not  only  disagreeable  but  even  dangerous,  at 
other  times  amply  repaid  his  risk  and  fatigue  by 
their  originality,  and  the  insight  which  they  afforded 
him  into  popular  feeling,  and  that  species  of  national 
under-current  of  thought  and  motive  from  which 
kings  and  kaisers  are  necessarily  shut  out  in  their 
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gilded  saloons  and  crowded  ante-rooms.  Joseph, 
however,  unlike  his  eastern  prototype,  eschewed  all 
companionship  in  these  nocturnal  pilgrimages;  suf- 
fered no  grand-y^ir  to  follow  upon  his  footsteps,  or 
to  share  his  perils ;  but,  conyeniently  disguised  and  fitly 
armed,  sallied  forth  alone,  and  trusted  to  the  influence 
of  his  star,  or  that  of  his  name,  should  the  declaration 
become  necessary,  to  liberate  him  from  any  untoward 
situation  in  which  he  might  chance  to  inyolve  himself. 

Many  were  the  unpalatable,  if  not  useless  facts 
with  which  he  was  thus  made  acquainted;  and  more 
than  once  during  his  strolls  through  the  suburbs  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  ransom  his  person  by  the 
surrender  of  his  purse,  his  watch,  his  mantle,  and 
even  his  arms,  to  the  light-fingered  gentry  whom  he 
encountered  upon  his  path;  but  these  little  adven- 
tures, perilous  as  they  were  for  the  moment,  so  far 
from  abating  his  passion  for  this  mysterious  pastime, 
only  invested  it  with  an  additional  zest,  which  con- 
trasted most  invitingly  with  the  daily  monotony  of  a 
life  of  restraint  and  etiquette. 

This  much  explained,  we  will  relate  at  least  one  of 
his  adventures  as  it  was  told  to  ourselves. 

It  was  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  midnight  mass,  (for  it  was  the  eve  of  a 
grand  festival,)  closely  folded  in  a  heavy  doak  which 
had  sufficed,  coupled  with  the  obscurity  of  the  remote 
comer  in  which  he  had  ensconced  himself  during  the 
ceremony,  to  conceal  his  identity  from  the  pious  crowd 
about  him,  the  emperor  issued  from  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Stephen  into  the  gloom  of  the  open 
space  before  it.  Leaning  within  the  still  deeper 
shadows  of  the  building  against  the  stone-work  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  he  suffered  all  the  congregation  to  dis- 
perse before  he  attempted  to  pursue  his  way;  but 
they  had  no  sooner  betaken  themselves  to  their  sepa- 
rate habitations,  hurrying  each  in  his  own  direction, 
to  escape  as  quickly  as  they  might  from  the  heavy 
lain  which  was  falling,  and  the  fierce  gusts  that 
swept  howling  and  hissing  round  the  sev^  comers 
of  the  streets,  than  he  drew  his  broad-flapped  hat 
deeper  upon  his  brow,  and  securing  his  mantle  by  a 
tight  grasp,  set  forth  in  his  turn. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  he  bent  his  steps  to  the 
Leopoldstadt,  which,  although  at  that  period  a  very 
important  adjunct  of  the  city,  had  not  attained  to  the 
importance  which  it  afterwards  acquired.  The  houses 
were  more  thinly  scattered,  and  the  open  spaces  more 
lonely,  dark,  and  dangerous.  More  than  once,  how- 
ever, the  imperial  wanderer  had  succeeded  in  exploring 
its  recesses  without  molestation,  and  the  violence  of 
the  weather  on  this  particular  night  gave  him  addi- 
tional confidence.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  fated  to 
find  that  confidence  well  placed,  for  when  about  mid- 
way between  the  fortifications  and  the  suburb,  he  was 
attacked  by  four  ruffians,  to  whom,  after  a  brief  resist- 
ance, he  was  compelled  to  deliver  over,  not  only  all 
the  valuables  in  his  possession,  and  the  cloak  which 
had  hitherto  sheltered  him  from  the  storm,  but  even 
the  vest  of  black  velvet  that  he  wore  beneath  it. 

In  this  unregal  plight,  shivering  under  the  cold 


blasts  of  wind,  and  becoming  rapidly  wet  to  the  dkm, 
he  pursued  his  way  more  hurriedly  in  order  to  secnre 
a  shelter,  however  humble.  But  all  was  pitch  darkness 
as  he  reached  the  straggling  street ;  every  door 
was  inhospitably  barred,  and  every  window  carefully 
secured,  while  not  a  sound  broke  upon  his  ear  except 
the  dull  moan  of  the  river  as  it  flowed  between  its 
invisible  banks.  The  descendant  of  the  Cssars 
began  to  wish  himself  safely  housed  in  his  palace;  but 
he  had  wandered  far,  and  regrets  were  unavailing. 
For  an  instant  he  stood  still,  deliberating  in  his  own 
nund  how  he  should  act,  and  that  moment  sufficed  to 
decide  him.  He  had,  at  length,  detected  the  bright 
gleam  of  a  lamp  through  the  aperture  of  a  shutter, 
Which  had  apparently  been  defectively  dosed,  and  he 
no  longer  hesitated  as  to  the  next  step  to  be  taken. 
The  house  from  whence  the  friendly  light  had  emanated 
was  large,  gloomy,  ancient  in  its  stmcture  for  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  stood,  and  was,  moreover, 
totally  isolated,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
high  wall,  only  broken  in  one  direction  by  a  pair  of 
tall  wrought-iron  gates,  through  which  tiie  emperor 
had  been  enabled  to  detect  the  welcome  gleam.  By 
another  chance,  equally  fortunate,  the  gates  had  been 
is  cardessly  fastened  as  the  window,  and  a  very  slight 
degree  of  exertion  sufficed  to  fling  one  of  thaa  back 
upon  its  hinges,  and  to  afford  ingress  to  the  imperial 
intrader  into  a  vast  paved  space,  as  silent  and  gkxnny 
as  the  street  from  which  he  had  just  e8ci^>ed. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  sepulchral  aspect 
of  this  place  of  temporary  refuge,  the  emperor  hastily 
mounted  half  a  dozen  stone  steps,  which  led  to  a 
covered  door-way,  where  he  found  himself  in  a  slight 
degree  sheltered  from  "the  pdting  of  the  pitiless 
storm,"  and  his  next  discovery  bebg  a  huge  iron 
knocker,  he  applied  it  so  vigorously  to  the  sdid  oak 
of  which  the  door  was  composed,  that  he  heard  the 
long  dull  echoes  reverberate  for  several  seconds  along 
the  interior  passages  of  the  dwelling.  Nevertheless, 
not  a  sound  bespoke  the  existence  of  any  one  within ; 
and  again  and  again  did  the  heavy  hammer  resound 
upon  the  oaken  panels  with  the  same  want  of  success. 
Joseph  n.  began  to  lose  at  once  his  patience  and  his 
temper ;  and,  as  if  to  irritate  him  still  further,  the  wind 
suddenly  veered  round,  and  drove  the  rain  into  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  the  partial  shdter  he  had  gained.  Unfor- 
tunately, kaisers  become  wet  through  as  soon  as  the 
meanest  of  their  subjects ;  and  when  the  exasperated 
emperor  seized  the  knocker  for  the  last  time,  he  pre- 
sented a  pitiable  spectade.  On  this  occasion  he  was, 
however,  spared  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  his 
strength,  for  he  had  scarody  dutchoi  it  ere  the  door 
opened,  smoothly  and  noiselessly,  as  though  it  fell  back 
upon  velvet,  and  a  young  man  of  apparently  six  or 
seven-and-twenty  years  of  age,  hdding  in  his  hand  a 
lamp  which  burnt  with  extraordinary  steadiness  and 
brilliancy,  stood  before  him. 

**  Who  are  you?  and  what  do  you  seek  at  so  un- 
timely an  hour?"  he  asked,  firmly  but  courteousl/. 

"I  am  one  of  the  emperor's  officers,  and  I  have 
been  robbed.    I  seek  shdter.** 
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"His  imperial  and  royal  majesty  would  scarcely 
cue  to  own  you  in  such  a  trim,  my  friend ;"  said  the 
yoong  man,  as  his  eye  wandered  with  a  smHe  of  doubt 
orer  the  dripping  stranger.  "  How  can  you  conyince 
me  that  you  are  not  yourself  a  robber  ?*' 

"If  I  look  so  little  like  one  of  Joseph's  guards/' 
was  ihe  retort;  "surely  I  bear  no  more  resemblance 
to  a  knight  of  the  road;  a  coat  and  cloak  too  many 
might  well  make  you  suspicious,  but,  as  you  see,  I 
am  without  either." 

As  he  spoke,  the  emperor  looked  full  into  the  eyes 
of  the  young  man ;  and  haying  advanced  a  pace  or  two 
towards  him,  the  glare  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  his  fea- 
tures. In  an  instant  the  door  flew  back,  and  the 
head  of  his  new  host  was  reverently  bent. 

**I  recognise  your  majesty,"  he  said  humbly,  bnt 
not  servilely ;  "enter  without  fear;  you  possess  not 
throughout  your  empire  subjects  moro  devoted  than 
me  and  mine." 

And,  matching  up  a  mantle  of  dark  velvet,  which 
was  flung  down  upon  a  carved  chest  in  the  spacious 
hall»  he  adjusted  it  respectfolly  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  shivering  emperor.  He  then  rapidly  closed  the 
door,  and  with  a  gesture  which  might  have  made  the 
most  finished  courtier  turn  pale  with  envy,  prepared  to 
lead  the  way  for  his  imperial  guest. 

We*  and  weary  as  he  was,  however,  Joseph  II. 
gazed  about  him  with  astonishment.  The  walls  of 
the  magnificent  hall  in  which  he  stood  wero  of  white 
maible  panelled  with  black ;  the  first  decorated  with 
the  most  costly  pictures,  and  the  last  throwing  into 
broader  relief  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the 
sculptor's  chisel ;  the  floor  was  overlaid  with  rich  Per- 
sian carpets,  and  the  domed  roof  was  studded  with 
silver  stars.  Bewiklered  by  so  unexpected  a  display 
of  splendour,  he  moved  slowly,  but  when  he  readied 
the  threshold  of  the  first  apartment,  he  began  to  be- 
lieve himself  the  sport  of  a  dream.  Velvet  hangings 
with  their  rich  crimson  folds  held  back  by  bands  and 
fringes  of  gold;  sofas  and  divans  embroidered  with 
flowers  so  vividly  as  to  appear  strown  but  newly  from 
the  choicest  parterres  of  Eden :  mirrors  which  sup- 
ported the  ceiling  and  refiected  the  feet ;  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  inlaid  with  jewels ;  toys  irom  foreign 
hmda,  alike  without  names  or  uses,  but  all  either 
graceful  or  gorgeous;  abright  firo of  cedar  and  sandal 
wood  blazing  upon  a  hearth  of  rod  Egyptian  marble, 
beside  which  was  placed  a  table  of  marquetcrie  covered 
with  fruit  and  wine  and  goblets  of  Bohemian  glass ; 
and  a  chair  of  inhiid  ivory  and  ebony,  with  cushions  of 
satin-damask  as  white  as  the  breast  of  the  aigrot- 
heron ;  such  was  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  his  capital  to  the  astonished 
tad  benighted  emperor. 

In  his  first  surprise,  the  imperial  visitor  had  not 
remarked  the  disappearance  of  his  host;  but  ere  long 
he  discovered  that  he  was  alone,  and,  throwing  him- 
sdf  upon  the  snowy  chair,  (decidedly  little  suited  to 
bear  so  dripping  a  burden,)  he  stretched  his  aching 
legs  doser  to  the  genial  and  perfumed  heat  of  the  vast 
dumney ;  and  pouring  into  one  of  the  Bohemian  gob- 


lets, which  resembled  a  large  ruby  veined  with  gold, 
a  stream  of  amber-coloured  tokayer,  bright  and  rich 
as  though  it  had  been  just  crushed  from  the  precious 
grape  that  yields  it,  he  emptied  it  at  a  draught. 

When  he  again  raised  his  head  to  look  around  him, 
he  found  his  host  at  his  side ;  nor  did  the  costly  gar- 
ments with  which  he  was  now  laden,  and  which  he 
respectfully  assisted  his  royal  guest  to  adjust,  astonish 
the  monarch  less  than  all  the  other  wonders  by  which 
he  was  surrounded. 

His  acknowledgments  for  tins  well-timed  attention 
were  brief  but  sincere ;  and  when  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  second  chair,  which  was  wheeled  forward 
for  his  accommodation,  he  prepared  to  inquire  into 
the  mysteries  about  him. 

"  Your  imperial  majesty  must  be  exhausted ; "  said 
the  firm  but  sweet  voice  of  his  entertainer,  as  he  was 
about  to  speak ;  "  permit  me  to  offer  to  you  a  few  drops 
of  a  precious  elixir  which  will  at  once  restore  your 
strength;"  and  taking  from  the  table  a  curiously- 
twisted  phial  covered  all  over  with  strange  mystical 
characters,  he  dropped  into  a  tall-stalked  Venice  glass 
a  small  quantity  of  its  contents,  which  he  himself  swal- 
lowed ;  and  then,  rincing  the  glass  with  tokayer,  which 
he  flung  into  the  blaze  of  the  flre,  whence  it  streamed 
upwards  like  a  pyramid  of  liquid  topaz,  he  once  moro 
let  fall  a  similar  quantity  into  the  goblet,  and  reve- 
rently bending  his  knee,  presented  it  to  the  emperor 
upon  a  small  salver  of  chased  gold. 

"By  St.  Stephen,  our  patron!  my  good  friend;" 
smiled  Joseph  n.  as  he  returned  the  glass,  "  your 
elixir  is  as  agreeable  as  your  welcome.  Like  the  man 
in  the  thousand-and-one  nights,  I  feel  inclined  to  pinch 
myself,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  I  be  really  awake. 
Who  are  you ?  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  P" 

"  Your  imperial  majesty  shall  ere  long  know  all,"  was 
the  reply;  "but  since  I  may  never  again  have  the 
honour  to  receive  you  beneath  my  humble  roof,  I 
would  crave  permission  to  present  to  you  one  who  is 
very  dear  to  me ;  and  who,  although  she  may  be  for 
the  moment  unconscious  of  so  high  a  privilege,  will 
nevertheless  cherish  the  memory  of  it  to  the  end  of 
her  life." 

"  And  she  is "  commenced  the  emperor. 

"Here,  your  majesty,"  and  the  young  man  drew 
towards  him  a  thick  rope  of  gold,  which,  when  foreibly 
pulled,  swung  back  a  hangmg  drapery  that  veiled 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  amd  reveided  the  space 
beyond  it. 

As  the  heavy  curtain  roUed  aside,  Josephll.  forgot 
his  imperial  dignity,  and  started  from  his  seat.  He 
saw  before  him  a  miniature  forest,  with  trailing  plants 
linking  the  trees  together,  and  garlanding  their  very 
summits  with  gorgeous  blossoms,  while  birds  of  bright 
plumage  were  flitting  from  bough  to  bough,  or 
pluming  themselves  upon  the  branches.  But  that 
which  more  especially  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  was  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  apparently 
buried  in  a  profound  sleep,  and  lying  with  one  hand 
beneath  her  head,  and  the  other  grasping  a  garland  of 
wihi  flowers,  upon  a  green  bank  overcanopicd  by  a 
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tulip-tree.  Kotbingoould  be  more  faultlessly  beautiful 
than  both  her  form  and  face ;  her  bng  and  glossy  hair, 
of  that  rich  purple  black  which  takes  a  golden  gleam 
in  the  light,  was  confined  round  her  brow  by  a  circlet 
of  half-blown  lotus  blossoms,  and  then  fell  over  her 
throat  and  shoulders  in  wonderful  profusion.  The 
long  lashes  of  her  dosed  eyes  rested  upon  a  cheek  as 
fair  as  Parian  marble,  and  as  white ;  while  her  parted 
lips  were  of  the  richest  tint  that  ever  nestled  in  the 
bosom  of  a  sea-shell. 

"  Once  more,"  exdaimed  the  emperor,  as  he  sank 
back  in  his  chair,  when,  his  entertainer  having  relaxed 
his  hold  of  the  golden  rope,  the  dark  curtains  again 
shut  out  this  fairy  vision ;  "  once  more,  who  are  you  ? 
Do  not  fear  to  confide  in  me.    Have  I  not  shown  that 
I  have  trust  in  yourself  P    Tell  me  all,  at  once.    You 
could  not  do  so  at  a  more  favourable  moment.    I  am 
your  guest,  and  will  not  repay  your  hospitality  by 
harshness.    Speak." 
Again  the  young  man  bent  his  knee. 
*•  Sire,  I  have  faith  in  your  imperial  word." 
"  And  you  are  right.    Who  are  you  P" 
"I  am  the  grand-nephew  of  Faust." 
"Howl"  cried  the  emperor,  once  more  starting 
from  his  seat,  and  gazing  down  upon  him,  half  in  anger 
and  half  in  amazement;  "you  are  Gottlieb  Eaust! 
and  you  dare  to  own  this  to  me  P" 

"Fearlessly,  sire;"  said  the  young  man  firmly; 
"for  you  will  not  falsify  your  pledge." 

"  Gottlieb  Faust !"  repeated  Joseph  II.  unable  to 
conqner  his  surprise.    "  Can  you  be  Gottlieb  Faust, 
the  initiated,  the  roaicmoiaii,  the  atheist,  the  sor- 
cerer P    Are  you  aware  that  I  have  been  a  thousand 
times  solieited  to  arrest  you>  and  to  put  you  upon 
your  trial?" 
"  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact." 
"  That  I  have  been  entreated  to  take  your  head  P" 
"  I  know  both  wherefore  and  by  whom." 
"  You  know  this,  and  yet  you  venture  to  deliver 
yourself  thus  into  my  han(k  P" 

"  Why  should  I  hesitate  P"  asked  the  young  man 
with  a  proud  smile;  "your  imperial  majesty  is  not 
to  be  duped  by'  the  idle  and  empty  superstitions  of 
the  ignorant.  You  have  never  put  faith  in  t^ese  vul- 
gar fallacies." 

"  No,  assuredly,"  said  the  emperor  with  dignity; 
"  and  yet  the  onicrj  is  loud  against  you.  You  live  in 
regal  splendour;  you  dispense  annually  a  fortune  in 
charity." 

"  For  which  men  call  me  an  atheist,"  interposed 
Gottlieb,  with  another  of  his  beaming  smiles. 

"  You  are  known  to  possess  extraordinary  talents;, 
which  you  disdain  to  use ;"  pursued  Joseph  II.  with- 
out heeding  the  interruption ;  "  and  marvellous  secrets, 
which  you  vrill  not  divulge." 
"  And  thus  men  esteem  me  a  sorcerer !" 
"  By  St.  Stephen  1  I  scarcely  marvel  at  their  be- 
lief," exdaimed  the  emperor,  "although  I  do  not 
share  it.  But  you  owe  me  an  explanation  of  all 
this  mystery,  were  it  only  for  ray  faith  in  your  inno- 
cence ;  and,  first,  who  is  that  magnificent  beauty,  who 


does  not  seem  to  be  of  this  world,  or  even  cooBdoos 
of  her  own  existence  P" 

"  Simply  my  sister,  sire ;  who,  too  timid  to  have  sus- 
tained your  gaze,  would  still  have  chidden  me  had  I  not 
enabled  her  to  fed,  that  she  had  once  had  the  honour 
of  being  for  an  instant  in  the  presence  of  her  emperor. 
A  slight  narcotic  sufficed  to  reconcile  my  fears  with 
n^y  indulgence.  For  I  love  her,  sire ;"  said  the  young 
man  energetical^,  "love  her  as  those  only  can  love 
who  have  but  one  sole  object  upon  which  to  poor  out 
the  full  tide  of  their  affection.  We  are  alone  in  the 
world,  save  that  we  make  our  house  the  home  of  the 
poor ;  for  even  to  the  very  gates  of  the  palace  of  the 
CsBsars,  which  nothing  should  approach  save  what  is 
joyful  and  glorious,  poverty  will  creep,  and  it  is  a 
hi^py  privil^  to  be  permitted  to  beckon  it  away." 

"  Rise,  mynheer,  rise,"  said  the  emperor ;  "  give 
me  truth,  and  fear  nothing.    I  value  truth  more  than 
knee-worship." 
He  was  obeyed. 

"And  now,  this  affluence,  thb  splendour,"  per- 
sisted Joseph U.;  "this  lavish  magnifu^ence,  when 
not  only  my  wealthiest  nobles,  but  even  I  myself  am 
impoverished  by  a  long  and  expensive  war-^ow  can 
you  account  for  this  P" 

Simply  and  satisfactorily,  sire.  I  have  told  your 
majesty  that  1/ am  the  grand-nephew  of  Faust;  but 
few  are  aware  that  before  his  death  he  had  discovered 
that  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  art  of  producing  gold ; 
a  secret  which  he  only  divulged,  and  then  under  the 
most  solemn  oaths  of  inviolable  sUence,  to  his  next  of 
kin,  my  father,  who  was  ndther  to  profit  by  his  know- 
ledge until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years,  nor 
to  communicate  it,  except  upon  his  death-bed,  and 
still  under  the  same  restrictions,  to  his  immediate  de- 
scendant. You  see  him  before  you,  sire.  My  father, 
thanks  to  a  constant  use  of  that  elixir  of  which 
your  imperial  majesty  has  partaken,  lived  to  the  age 
of  seventy,  not  only  hale,  but  even  vigorous  as  in  his 
first  manhood ;  and  during  the  ten  years  which  were 
granted  to  him  after  he  had  unrolled  the  mysterious 
scroll  which  taught  him  how  to  transmute  the  basest 
metab  into  sterling  ore,  he  spent  every  day,  and 
ahnost  every  hour,  in  enriching  me^  his  only  son,  and 
the  child  of  his  old  age." 

"  And  should  you  die  before  the  allotted  time,"  asked 
the  emperor  eagerly,  "  who  would  inherit  the  secret  P" 
"No  one  on  this  earth;"  said  the  young  man, 
almost  despondingly ;  "for  the  scroll  is  written  in 
hieroglyphics  so  difficult  to  decipher,  that  it  requires 
years  to  oomprehend  them,  learnt,  as  they  must  be, 
without  the  aid  of  written  characters ;  and  the  task  is 
rendered  doubly  onerous  1^  the  fact  that  the  lesson 
thus  acquired  is  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
host  of  figures,  signs,  and  sounds,  which  ultimately 
prove  supererogatory,  and  are  only  invented  to  check 
the  impious  curiosily  of  those  destined  to  succeed  to 
the  mysterious  inheritance." 

And  can  you  reconcile  yourself  to  thus  usdesslj 
mystifying  your  son  in  your  turn  P"  asked  Joseph  l£ 
gloomily. 
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"Sire,"  was  the  steady  but  sad  reply,  "I  have 
already  told  your  imperial  majesty  that  I  live  only  in, 
aod  for,  my  sister.  I  shall  never  press  a  child  of  my 
own  against  my  heart.  I  will  in£ict  no  such  bitter 
misery  upon  another  human  being  as  I  have  myself 
borne." 

"  Misery  ! "  echoed  the  emperor  incredulously; 
"  miseiy !  Are  you  not  surrounded  by  every  luxury, 
by  every  splendour,  and  assured  of  their  possession, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  cities  and  of  empires  P" 

"  lour  miyesty  has  been  importuned  to  take  my 
Kfe." 

"True ;  but  I  have  protected  it." 

"  And  your  successor  might  be  less  lenient.  Be- 
Here  me»  sire,  the  gold  is  hardly  earned  which  must 
be  bou^t  by  popular  execration,  loud-voiced  sus- 
picion, and  the  constant  perspective  of  a  scaffoM." 

"  Yet  to  lose  such  a  secret !  Do  you  not  fed  that 
you  owe  something  to  the  world  P" 

"  Atheist  though  I  am  deemed,  sire,  I  feel  that  I 
owe  more  to  my  own  soul.  What  can  I  have  in  com- 
mon with  a  world  which  hates  and  misjudges  me  P" 

"  I,  at  least,  have  done  you  justice." 

"  Ah,  sire ;"  said  the  young  man,  as  he  bent  down 
until  his  lips  came  in  contact  with  tiie  imperial  hand, 
"  to  jou  I  owe  more  than  life,  for  you  have  reconciled 
ne  witk  my  kind :  and,  if  I  dared " 

"  Dare  anything,"  said  the  emperor,  interested  even 
to  fiwcination  by  this  strange  adventure. 

«  And  I  shaU  be  forgiven?" 

«  Fredy-My." 

"  Then,  yre,"  and  Gottlieb  Faust  lifted  from  the 
lof^  mantel  a  heavy  mass  of  yellow  metal  which  had 
KTved  to  secure  some  withered  blossoms  that  had 
bson  spread  out  to  diy  beneath  it,  "your  imperial 
nu^esty  spoke  a  while  back  of  being  impoverished  by 
the  WW.    It  is  an  unworthy  offering,  but  it  is  humbly 


"  By  St.  Stephen  I  I  accept  it  as  frankly  as  it  is 
tendered;"  said  Joseph  XL  with  flashing  eyes.  "It 
win  repkaish  my  treasury  bravely ;  and  shall  be  well 
applied."  Then  rising,  and  drawing  back  the  curtain 
from  an  nnshnttered  window,  "  We  must  part  now," 
he  said,  "the  day  is  dawning;  but  you  shall  still 
farther  make  me  your  debtor — give  me  a  mantle  and 
a  svofd.  I  must  return  to  the  palace  unrecognised. 
Aid,  lemember,  not  a  word  of  this  interview,  as  you 
Ttlne  your  life.    You  shall  soon  hear  from  me  again." 

The  young  alchemist  obeyed  upon  the  instant.  The 
einpenir  giri  on  the  weapon,  muffled  himself  in  the 
doak,  extended  his  hand,  which  (]k>ttlieb  reverently 
pmscd  to  his  lips,  and  in  five  minutes  the  sound  of 
his  vetreaiiog  footsteps  was  no  bnger  audible.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  Gottlieb  Faust  withdrew  from  the 
gate  with  a  heavy  sigh,  closed  the  oaken  doors  behind 
kia,  and  retired  to  his  own  chamber. 

On  the  Mowing  day  all  was  commotion  in  the 
inpedil  palace ;  and  the  state  ante-chamber,  like  the 
QMe-Bca^f  at  Versailles  under  Louis  XTV.,  was 
ciowded  by  a  throng  of  idle  courtiers ;  a  few  lounging 
hiUessly  against  the  wide  casements  opening  upon 
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the  Joseph-Pktz,  apparently  watching  for  some  an- 
ticipated event;  others  shedding  around  them  an 
envenomed  shower  of  that  courtly  small  talk  which  in 
generally  as  wicked  as  it  is  witty, — that  flood  of  bril- 
liant epigrams  and  rounded  periods  which  engulfs 
a  reputation  in  a  repartee,  or  sacrifices  the  feelings  of 
a  friend  to  a  rhetorical  flounsL  Others  agam,  more 
ambitious  and  less  vain,  sauntered  near  the  door  of 
the  emperor's  reception-room,  keeping  their  eyes  stead* 
fastly  fixed  upon  the  usher  on  duty ;  and  calcukting 
the  amount  of  their  present  favour  by  the  length  of 
the  period  which  elapsed  before  they  were  admitted 
to  the  presence. 

Never,  perhaps,  since  the  gorgeous  but  frivolous 
court  to  which  we  have  abready  alluded,  filled  the  gar- 
dens and  saloons  of  Versailles  with  a  galaxy  of  splen- 
dour, has  the  pahice  of  any  European  sovereign 
afforded  so  brilliant  a  spectacle  as  that  of  the  Cssaxs. 
The  blending  of  so  many  national  costumes,  all  alike 
costly  and  picturesque,  among  which  that  of  the  noble 
Hungarian  guard,  alike  in  form  but  varying  in  colour 
and  ornament,  is  eminently  conspicuous,  renders  the 
select  drde  of  the  emperors  of  Austria  a  human 
kaleidoscope,  of  which  every  successive  move  only 
tends  to  enhance  the  attraction;  and  thus  .it  was  on 
the  morning  of  which  we  writ«. 

"Can  it  be  true,  my  dear  marqm"  asked  a  tardy 
courtier,  as  he  made  his  way  from  the  gallery  towards 
a  member  of  the  government,  "that  our  gracious 
emperor  has  at  length  consented  to  arrest  that  ras- 
cally alchemist,  Gottlieb  Faust  P" 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  count ;  and,  more- 
over, he  is  abready  in  the  palace,  awaiting  the  pleasure 
of  his  imperial  majesty." 

"  What  is  his  crime  ?"  asked  a  tall  and  superbly- 
mustachioed  Bohemian  noble,  joining  the  group ;  "  it 
must  be  something  fearful  to  win  him  the  honour  of 
so  much  excitement." 

"  His  crimes,  you  should  say,  baron,  for  they  are 
legion.  Here  are  wq,  the  faithM  and  honest  servants 
of  Joseph  n.  with  aU  our  gold  upon  our  doublets, 
while  he  is  flingipg  a  Pactolean  shower  about  him 
which  seems  exhaustless.  No  wonder  that  the  im- 
perial patience  has  given  way  at  last." 

"  If  riches  be  a  crime,  it  is  certain  that  a  more 
righteous  court  than  this  of  Vienna  does  not  exist  at 
the  present  moment ;"  laughed  the  light-hearted  young 
Bohemian.  "  As  for  me,  I  have  only  the  memory  of 
my  inheritance  and  two  mortgaged  estates  to  exist 
upon." 

"  And  the  smiles  of  an  arehduchess,"  murmured 
the  younger  of  his  two  companions. 

"  No  scandal  within  the  walls  of  the  palace ;"  was 
the  merry  reply.  "  You  know  that  it  is  as  contra- 
band as  Turkish  tobacco." 

"  And,  consequently,  as  easy  to  enjoy.  But,  as 
regards  this  Faust ;  they  say  that  he  has  not  only  the 
Midas  touch,  that  turns  all  upon  which  he  lays  his 
hand  into  gold,  but  that  he  also  deals  in  spells,  some 
of  which  are  not  so  innocent  as  to  defy  the  law." 

"  I  can  believe  it ;"  observed  a  magnificent  Hunga- 
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rian,  carelessly  adjusting  the  jewelled  belt  which  sus- 
tained his  sword ;  "  such  practices  are  common  in  the 
Ban&t,  and  I  could  give  you  instances *' 

"  Not  now,  Erdodi,  not  now ;"  said  the  first 
speaker ;  "  remember  that  walls  have  cars,  and  that 
Faust  is  not  far  off/' 

The  Hungarian  was  silenced.  He  would  not  have 
turned  his  back  upon  a  host  in  a  fair  field,  but  he 
was  not  superior  to  the  superstition  of  his  age  and 
country. 

Suddenly  a  murmur  was  heard  in  the  state  gallery, 
and  an  instant  afterwards  a  stranger  was  seen  to  enter 
the  waiting-room,  between  two  officers  of  the  imperial 
guard.  In  a  moment  every  voice  was  hushed,  and 
every  eye  turned  upon  the  new-comer.  He  was  a 
tall  and  stately  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  life;  his  eyes 
were  large,  dark,  and  singularly  calm ;  his  bkck  hair 
was  parted  along  the  centre  of  his  finely-moulded 
head,  and  fell  in  heavy  masses  about  his  brow,  and  over 
his  shoulders.  His  nose  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  too 
prominent,  but  its  outline  was  perfect ;  while  the  firm 
and  graceful  curve  of  his  mouth  was  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  the  jetty  blackness  of  his  beard  and  mus- 
tachio,  which,  contrary  to  the  fashion  then  prevalent 
in  Germany,  he  wore  Mi  and  smooth.  He  was  richly 
habited  in  a  pourpoint  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with 
arabesques  in  gold ;  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  cap 
of  the  same  material,  to  which  a  short  red  feather  was 
attached  by  a  cbsp  of  large  emeralds ;  and  as  he  moved 
forward  with  a  graceful  and  dignified  unrestraint, 
which  it  had  taken  years  to  enable  some  of  those  now 
about  him  to  acquire,  the  astonishment  was  universal 
His  lip  never  quivered,  his  eye  never  sank ;  and  when, 
as  he  was  summoned  onward  by  the  sonorous  voice 
of  the  usher,  he  traversed  the  vast  apartment  on  his 
way  towards  the  audience-chamber,  his  step  was  as 
free  and  as  firm  as  though  no  peril  awaited  him  at  the 
termination  of  his  progress. 

As  the  tapestried  hanging  of  the  imperial  saloon 
fell  behind  him,  every  tongue  was  unloosed.  *'  Can 
that  be  Gottlieb  Faust  ?  Can  that  be  the  son  of  the 
alchemist  of  the  Leopoldstadt  ?  And  admitted  on 
the  instant  to  the  emperor,  while  we  have  been  so 
long  waiting!" 

"Pshaw!"  exclaimed  another,  "our  good  master 
is  anxious  to  be  rid  of  him.  He  is  a  dangerous  in- 
mate for  a  palace." 

"  They  will  surely  not  accord  to  him  the  honour  of 
decapitation ;"  remarked  a  third;  "he  is  of  plebeian 
birth,  and  should  die  by  the  cord." 

"  Patience,  gentlemen ;"  said  the  old  minister ; 
"  we  shall  soon  know  alL" 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  all  these  comments  and 
speculations  had  bent  his  knee  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  imperial  apartment,  in  which  Joseph  11.  was  seated 
before  a  table  covered  with  papers,  and  entirely  unat- 
tended. 

"  Come  forward,  mine  host,  come  forward !"  said  the 
emperor,  good-humouredly.  "  I  owe  you  a  courteous 
welcome  for  that  which  you  bestowed  upon  myself  last 
night.     Ay,  and  for  more  than  that.    Do  you  see 


these  multiplied  columns  of  figures  wluch  make  the 
eyes  dance  that  endeavour  to  rest  on  them  ?  Well, 
my  assayer  has  given  me  fuU  assurance  that,  through 
your  means,  a  sponge  may  be  passed  over  them  all ; 
and  this  is  no  trifling  obligation.  I  have  faith  in  all  that 
you  have  told  me.  I  believe  you  to  be  aa  honest  man 
and  a  gentleman ;  but  this  acknowledgment  is  insuf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  pride  of  an  Austrian  monarcL 
You  have  laid  me  under  a  heavy  debt,  Count  von 
Faustemburg.  Nay,  do  not  kneel;  your  new  title 
will  serve  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  courtiers,  so  that 
it  may  be  useful  in  its  way.  But  here,  sir;"  he 
continued  with  sudden  dignity,  as  he  took  from  the 
table  a  cross  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa;  "  here  is 
an  honour  less  empty,  and  to  which  I  am  convinced 
you  will  not  be  insensible.  I  bestow  it  freely,  for  I 
know  that  the  jewel  will  rest  upon  an  honest  heart." 

"  Your  imperial  majesty  beggars  me,"  stammered 
the  young  man,  overcome  for  the  first  time  by  his 
feelings. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  emperor,  waving  his  hand,  as 
if  to  deprecate  all  further  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  new-made  noble ;  "  and  now,  count,  what 
are  your  future  intentions  ?  You  surely  cannot  pur- 
pose to  waste  your  life  in  a  solitary  home,  which, 
however  splencUd  it  may  be,  is  still  only  a  gilded 
prison.  You  are  too  young  to  yiehl  to  so  ignoble  an 
indolence.    What!  silent!" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  my  orphan  sister,  sire." 

"Nor  have  I  forgotten  her,"  eageiiy  replied 
Joseph  II.;  "  she  shall  be  cared  for.  We  will  attach 
her  to  the  suite  of  one  of  the  archduchesses." 

"  Not  so,  sire,  if  your  imperial  majesty  will  pardon 
me ;"  said  the  young  man  gloomily ;  "  she  is  a  wild 
bird,  fit  only  for  the  free  wood ;  she  would  pine  and 
die  in  a  gilded  cage." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  my  friend ;"  persisted  Joseph  IL ; 
"  we  shall  not  keep  her  long.  Young,  rich,  and  beau- 
tiful, she  will  soon  become  noble  in  her  turn." 

"  The  saints  forbid !"  was  the  emphatic  reply. 
"She  must  go  to  her  grave  as  she  came  horn  her 
cradle,  unconscious  of  the  penalty  which  b  attadied 
to  the  name  she  bears." 

"  On  what  do  you  decide,  then  ?"  demanded  the 
emperor  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  I  will  serve  in  your  armies,  sire,  should  you  con- 
sider me  worthy  of  such  an  honour ;  and  during  my 
absence  from  the  capital,  my  sister  shall  seek  refuge 
in  a  convent." 

"  By  St.  Stephen !  it  is  a  poor  alternative ;"  smiled 
the  monarch;  "but  be  it  as  you  will;  although 
it  is  certain  that  you  must,  by  such  a  measure,  mar 
her  fortunes ;  for,  should  others  only  feel  as  I  do,  she 
were  a  bride  for  wSom  the  noblest  in  the  empire 
might  not  scorn  to  contend." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  kindling 
eye ;  "  but  hers  is  not  a  nature  to  contend  against 
proud  mothers  or  insolent  sisters,  who  might  presume 
upon  her  meaner  birth ;  and  thus  the  blossom  which 
I  have  reared  so  tenderly  would  be  withered  in  its 
first  bloom.    I  have  read  her  heart,  ay,  like  an  open 
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Tohime;  and  I  feel  sure  that,  (mce  our  separatioa 
orer,  she  will  ding  to  the  calm  refuge  of  a  cloister. 
So  let  it  be,  sire,  if  you  would  indeed  bind  me  to  you 
for  ever ;  so  let  it  be.  She  is  too  pure  for  the  contact 
of  a  world— for  .the  contact  of  a  court.  So  let  it  be ; 
and  the  doomed  name  of  Faust  will  then  perish  upon 
earth— perish,  and  be  forgotten." 

"  You  are  a  poor  courtier,  my  friend." 

"  I  shall  make  the  better  soldier,  sire.  Trust  me— 
iiy  me— and  I  shall  not  falL" 

**  I  bclieye  you,  count ;  and  now  I  will  present  you 
to  a  few  of  my  private  circle." 

As  the  emperor  ceased  speaking,  he  rang  a  silver 
bell  beside  him,  which  was  no  sooner  answered  than 
be  rapidly  ran  over  a  number  of  the  noblest  names  in 
Austria,  and  desired  that  those  wlio  bore  them  might 
be  introduced. 

Anxious  and  excited,  the' courtiers  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  obeying  the  iipperial  summons:  and  great 
▼as  their  surprise  when,  upon  entering  the  presence, 
th^  saw  the  descendant  of  the  Cssars  standing  within 
a  pace  or  two  of  the  supposed  criminal,  whom  they 
bdieved  themselves  to  have  been  called  upon  to  judge ; 
bat  upon  whose  breast  each  detected  at  a  glance  the 
glittering  cross  of  Maria  Theresa. 

"  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen ;"  said  Joseph  11. 
•s  he  sii^Uy  bent  his  head  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  salutations;  *'  I  have  requested  your  presence  in 
order  to  make  known  to  you  your  new  comrade,  the 
Count  von  Faostemburg;  upon  whom  I  have  just  con- 
fmed  the  command  of  a  company  in  the  Lichenstein 
regiment,  I  recommend  him  to  your  friendship." 
Aad  then  by  a  silent  gesture  he  dismissed  the  circle. 

Not  one  solitary  token  of  wonder  escaped  the  well- 
pnctised  courtiers,  nor  could  the  grand-nephew  of 
Faust  have  himself  suspected,  by  the  courtesies  and 
coDgratdations  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed  on 
bis  reappearance  in  the  ante-chamber,  that  it  contained 
eren  some  who  had  deemed  him  too  vile  for  the 
beadsman's  axe.  ^ 

Had  he  known  it,  however,  the  heart-stricken 
young  man  was  too  fully  employed  with  his  own 
tboQgfats,  and  his  approaching  separation  from  his 
sister,  to  have  yielded  even  a  smile  of  pity  to  their 
da]^ty;  but,  hastily  returning  their  compliments  with 
as  lofty  an  air  as  though  such  homage  were  familiar 
to  Mm,  he  made  his  way  through  the  brilliant  crowd, 
and  left  the  palace. 

In  another  week  his  home  was  desolate,  and  his 
sister  the  inmate  of  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Gratz ; 
and  this  struggle  over,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
performance  of  his  new  duties.  Constitutionally  acute, 
be  was  not  long  ere  he  comprehended  all  that  was 
required  of  him,  and  then  his  only  anxiety  was  to  be 
placed  upon  active  service.  The  opportunity  was  not 
long  in  presenting  itself;  the  corps  to  which  he  be- 
looged  was  smnmoned  to  the  fid^  no  matter  where 
or  against  what  enemy — we  are  not  writing  the  history 
of  a  nation,  but  that  of  an  individual — and  among  the 
first  who  fcU  bravely,  and  breast  to  breast  with  the 
foe,  was  Gottlieb  Faust. 


As  he  sank  to  the  earth,  a  voice  of  authority  issued 
hasty  orders  that  his  body  should  be  carried  to  the 
rear,  and  it  was  no  sooner  extended  upon  a  cloak 
beneath  a  tent,  than  one  of  the  favourite  generals  of  the 
emperor  galloped  up ;  and  springing  from  his  saddle 
at  the  entrance,  knelt  down  beside  the  dead  man,  and 
anxiously  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  It  had 
ceased  to  beat,  and  an  icy  coldness  was  already 
spreading  over  the  body,  although  the  countenance 
was  as  calm  and  as  composed  as  it  had  ever  been. 

"  He  is  gone !"  murmured  the  officer  in  a  tone  of 
relief ;  and  then,  tearing  open  the  breast  of  the  uniform, 
now  defaced  with  blood,  he  cautiously  passed  his 
fingers  over  the  chest  of  the  corpse,  and  drew  forth 
a  massy  chain  of  gold,  to  which  were  suspended  the 
portrait  of  a  lovely  girl,  whose  luxuriant  dark  hair 
was  crowned  with  water-lilies,  and  a  small  discoloured 
scroll  of  parchment.  He  gazed  upon  the  first  for  a 
brief  instant  with  flashing  eyes,  and  then  carefully 
securing  both  that  and  the  writing  about  his  own 
neck,  he  once  more  mounted,  and  returned  to  his 
post  as  rapidly  as  he  had  abandoned  it. 

«  «  «  « 

"  It  is  then  useless  to  persist  longer?  "  said  Joseph 
n.  about  two  months  subsequently,  as  he  sat  poring 
over  a  small  scrap  of  time-worn  parchment;  *'you 
fed  convinced,  mynheer,  of  the  impossibility  of  ded- 
phering  this  accursed  scrawl  ?" 

"  Thoroughly,  your  imperial  majesty ;"  was  the 
reply  of  a  tall,  lean,  sallow-visaged  individual,  his  sole 
companion ;  "  I  have  spared  ndther  time  nor  study — I 
have  consulted  the  stars — ^I  have  made|various  intricate 
combinations,  both  mineral  and  demental;  and  all 
have  alike  fa^ed.  If  your  august  majesty  could  recall 
to  life  the  illustrious  Tullius,  the  great  Faust,  and  the 
incomparable  Flamel,  then  indeed  there  might  be  hope; 
but  I  know  from  unerring  signs  that  none  of  mortal 
birth  now  living  can  read  those  mystic  characters." 

"  There  might  still  have  been  a  chance,"  exclaimed 
the  emperor  despondingly,  "  had  the  novice  of  St. 
Benedict  survived  her  brother's  loss.  She  died 
strangely— marvellously."  t 

"  Like  a  bird  smitten  on  the  wing,  sire,  as  I  have 
heard,"  was  the  reply.  "  Has  your  hnperial  majesty 
any  further  commands  ?" 

"  None,  mynheer;  you  may  return  to  your  labora- 
tory." 

*  «  «  « 

That  scroll,  negative  as  its  merits  had  become,  was 
carefully  preserved  among  the  treasures  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  but  it  is  probable  that  durhig  the  recent 
outbreak  in  Vienna,  it  has  been  lost  or  stolen.  Who 
is  now  its  owner  ?  And,  more  important  stiU,  who 
will  become  its  next  interpreter  ? 


He  that  returns  good  for  evil,  a  soft  answer  to  the 
asperity  of  his  enemy,  kindnesses  to  injuries,  lessens 
the  contention  always,  and  sometimes  gets  a  friend; 
and  when  he  docs  not,  he  shames  his  enemy.—* 
Jeremy  Taylor. 
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THE  CRANES  OF  IBYCUS. 


(From  the  German  ofSehiller,  and  in  ike  metre  of 
the  original.) 

»T  dSOBOl  BITLLBH. 

To  Corinth,  where,  in  friendship  hlended, 

The  tribes  of  Hellas  oft  contended 

In  chsriot-race  and  poesy, 

From  Rhegium  old  in  Italj, 

The  Qod-loved  Ibycos  was  wending : 

His  was  Apollo's  gift  of  song, 

And  BO  upon  his  light  staff  bending. 

Full  of  the  God  he  paced  along. 

And  now  the  Acrocorinth  appearing, 
On  yonder  ridge  its  height  uprearing,  * 
Solemn  and  slow  his  footsteps  rore 
Among  the  pines  in  Neptune's  grove; 
Nor  here  aught  moves  around  him,  only 
A  flock  of  cranes  in  squadron  grey 
Accompany  the  traveller  lonely. 
As  southward  they  pursue  their  way. 

"  Dear  birds,"  sfud  he,  "  receive  my  greeting ; 

All  hail  this  second  friendly  meeting. 

My  fellow-travelletB  o'er  the  sea ! 

A  prosperous  omen  may  it  be. 

Thai  soon,  secnro  from  toil  and  danger, 

Fit  entertainment  we  shall  find, 

A  roof  to  shelter  the  poor  stranger, 

A  gentl6  host  both  good  and  kindt" 

So  sud,  with  lighter  heart  he  presses 
On  through  the  pine-grove*s  deep  recesses, 
Wl^enlol  two  murderers  bar  his  way, 
And  he  must  fight  or  be  their  prey : 
He  fights,  but  ah  !  the  vain  endeavour  t 
Soon  sinks  the  poet's  wearied  hand  1 
Oft  had  it  swept  the  lyre,  but  never 
The  foeman's  bow  of  might  had  spurn'd. 

Help  firom  the  gods  he  now  beseeches, 
But  ah !  his  supplication  reaches 
Nor  men,  nor  gods ;  no  help  ^)pearB, 
No  answering  voice  salutes  his  ears. 
"  Ah  me  I "  he  cries,  "  forlorn,  forsaken, 
Doom'd  on  a  foreign  strand  to  die  ! 
And  will  no  friendly  power  awaken  t 
And  is  there  no  avenger  nigh  t " 

And  now  a  ruffian  stroke  succeeding, 
Has  laid  him  on  the  earth  all  bleeding. 
When,  lo  I  a  mstling  in  the  air 
Tells  him  the  cranes  aro  hOvering  there. 
The  welcome  sound  his  heart  rejoices. 
Then  cries  he  with  his  latest  breath, 
'*  I  hear  you  overhead,  ye  voices- 
Dear  cranes,  avenge  my  cruel  death  ! " 

Some  passers-by  the  corse  discover. 
With  cruel  wounds  disfigured  over. 
Yet  can  his  host  at  Corinth  tell 
'Tis  he,  the  friend  he  loved  so  well : 
"  And  is  it  thus,"  he  cries,  "  I  meet  thee  % 
How  had  I  hoped,  dear  honour'd  bard. 
With  wreath  of  Isthmian  pine  to  greet  thee, 
With  victor  wreath,  thy  due  reward  I " 

And  loud  is  heard  the  lamentation 
Of  that  assembled  Grecian  nation  ; 
Seems  as  if  every  heart  had  lost 
The  friend  it  loved  and  valued  most ; 
While  some  to  the  tribunal  pressing. 
Seek  vengeance  from  the  Prytancs — 
Vengeance  alone  the  power  possessing 
The  outraged  Manes  to  appease. 


Yet  who,  by  any  certain  traces. 
Among  so  many  myriad  fiices, 
Lured  to  those  high  festivities, 
The  miscreant  wretch  can  recognise  t 
Was  it  by  robber  hands  he  perish'd, 
Or  died  he  by  the  murderous  steel 
Of  one  who  long  revenge  had  cheriahM  1 — 
Great  Phoebus  only  can  reveal ! 

E'en  now,  perhaps,  he's  proudly  walking 
The  city  through,  perhaps  is  talking 
With  some  gay  group,  nor  heeds  nor  fbata 
The  sounds  of  vengeance  in  his  ears : 
Periiaps,  the  very  gods  defying, 
He's  entering  now  some  holy  une, 
Or  in  the  theatre  is  vying 
With  yonder  crowd  a  place  to  gaun. 

There,  bench  on  bench,  with  eager  longing. 
Such  countless  multitudes  are  thronging 
From  every  tribe  of  Grecian  race. 
The  building  trembles  to  its  base : 
All  hoarsely  like  the  ocean  roaring. 
Swarming  with  men  it  seems  to  rise 
In  semi-circle  upward  soarine. 
As  if  'twould  reach  the  very  skied. 

Who  can  enumerate  them  duly, 
Or  name  their  tribes  In  onler  truly  t 
From  Theseus'  town,  fh>m  Anlis'  strand. 
From  Phocis,  and  the  Spartan  land. 
From  islands  in  the  distant  ocean. 
From  Asia's  far-off  fertile  plains, 
Together  met,  with  wrapt  emotion. 
They  list  the  Chorus'  awful  stimins. 

With  visage  stem  and  pacing  slowly. 
As  was  the  ancient  usage  holy. 
Advancing  from  the  hinder  ^und. 
The  Chorus  treads  its  mystic  round  : 
Of  female  form,  but  such  their  stature. 
Such  eveiy  gesture,  every  pace. 
They  seem  of  more  than  mortal  nalnre. 
Towering  above  the  human  n^oe. 

Black  mantles  round  their  loins  are  clinging, 

Their  fleshless  hands  are  wildly  swinging 

Brands  of  a  fitftd,  lurid  glare ; 

All  bloodless  are  their  cheeks,  and  where, 

Crowning  with  grace  the  human  features, 

The  hair  in  rich  luxuriance  hangs. 

Here  snakes  and  adders,  hideous  creaturea» 

Dart  to  and  fro  their  poisonous  &ngs. 

Thus  they  in  awfhl  elrele  wheeling. 

The  chonl  melody  are  pealing ; 

It  lacerates  the  guilty  heart. 

It  makes  the  sinner  writhe  and  start. 

Such  sounds  the  sense  and  memory  harrow^ 

'Tis  the  Eumenidei  that  quire ! 

Thev  rive  the  brain»  they  pierce  the  ourrow. 

And  drown  the  twanging  of  the  lyre. 

"  Whose  soul  no  thought  of  crime  has  entered, 
Where  child-like  innocence  \&  centred. 
All  joy  to  him  !  he  treads  his  path 
Secure  from  our  avenging  wratn : 
But  woe  to  him  whose  himds  are  reeking 
With  murder  foul,  wrought  out  of  sight ; 
We  track  his  path,  his  ruin  seeking. 
We,  the  grim  daughters  of  the  night ! 

"  And  should  he  fly,  our  vengeance  fearing, 
We  too  have  wings,  and  straight  appeariug, 
We  cast  our  toils  about  Us  fc«t. 
And  stay  his  course,  however  fleet : 
So  we  pursue  him,  never  weaty. 
Unmoved  by  penitence  or  pra^'cr, 
Down  to  the  Stygian  kingdom  dreary. 
Nor  give  him  respite  even  there  ! " 
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Then  daaoe  atid  ftong  together  ending, 
Dread  8ileno6y  as  of  death,  descending^ 
Wrape  the  whole  house  in  awe  and  fear. 
As  if  some  deity  were  near ; 
And  once  again,  all  pacing  slowly. 
They  tread  their  mystic,  solemn  round. 
As  was  Uie  ancient  usage  holy. 
Then  Tanish  in  the  hinder  ground. 

Twizt  truth  and  fiction  still  debating, 
Kach  bosom  trembling,  hesitating^ 
Does  homage  to  the  fearful  might, 
Whose  judgments,  hidden  firom  the  sight. 
Inscrutable,  nnfiithomable. 
Only  the  soul  can  contemplate, 
Which  to  the  sun  impenetrable, 
Weaves  the  dark  web  of  human  fate. 

Tie  done  !  the  silence  hath  be^  brokeni 
Some  far-off  Toioe  at  length  hatn  spoken, 
"  Look  up,  look  up,  Timotheus  1 
Behold  the  cranes  of  Ibycus  ! " 
Then  suddenly  while  psosing  orer 
Abore  the  theatre  on  high, 
A  flock  of  cranes  is  seen  to  hover. 
And  almost  blacken  all  the  sky. 

"  Of  Il^cus  !  *' — afresh  grief  upspringing 
At  that  dear  name  each  breast  Is  wringing, 
And  like  as  waves  upon  the  beach, 
80  runs  the  word  ttom  each  to  each : 
"  Of  Ibycus  I  our  lamentation ! 
For  whom  each  Grecian  heart  complains ; 
What  means  that  sudden  exclamation  1 
And  what  can  mean  that  flight  of  cranes  1  ** 

Loud  and  more  loud  the  question  presses, 

Till  each  in  answer  each  addresses, 

Like  lightning  swift,  "  Bend,  bend  the  knees 

Before  the  dread  Smnenidea ! 

This  moment  is  their  power  attested ; 

The  murderer  hath  himself  confessed. 

Who  spoke,  let  him  be  straight  arrested. 

Also  the  man  whom  he  addressed  ! " 

In  vain  the  wretch  would  now  most  gladly 
Beeall  the  words  he  spoke  so  madly. 
And  vain  each  effort  to  conceal 
The  guilt  those  pallid  cheeks  reveal 
Stem  justice  on  its  victims  seizes ; 
The  scene  is  now  the  judgment  hall ; 
Their  crime  they  own,  their  blood  appeases 
The  poeVs  shade^  in  sight  of  all 
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ACTHOBESS  OP  "  THE  MAIDEN  AUNT,"  &C. 

Chapteb  XIV. — ^Madeline's  Diary  coNrnnjED. 
How  onr  intimacy  grew  np  I  can  scarcely  tell,  bnt 
a  was  as  rapid  &s  it  was  complete.  To  myself,  it  was 
IS  though  the  key  of  Hfe  were  suddenly  given  into  my 
?nsp,  the  point  suddenly  attained  from  which  its 
diay  and  tumultuous  tracery  became  visible  as  a 
beautiful  and  harmonious  whole,  and  1  believed  it  to  be 
the  iamt  with  him.  So  natural  seemed  the  closeness 
of  our  intercourBe,  that  we  were  unconscious  of  it — 
we  ooold  not  say  when  it  began,  we  should  rather 

(\\  Cobtintted  from  p.  106. 


have  fancied  that  it  never  was  otherwise.  There  was 
nothing  between  us  that  bore  any  resemblance  to  a 
flirtation:  there  was  no  love-making)  he  sometimes 
found  fault  with  me,  he  never  paid  me  a  compliment ; 
yet  I  felt  that  he  watched  me  when  I  was  silent,  and 
listened  when  I  spoke,— thai  in  every  occurrence,  great 
or  small,  his  first  thought,  his  fullest  confidence  was 
for  me,--^and  I  rested  upon  his  affection  for  me  with  a 
security  which  never  admitted  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
Gradually,  and  without  being  aware  of  it,  I  suffered 
him  to  achieve  the  fullest  dominion  over  my  being 
that  ever  man  exercised  over  woman ;  every  thought 
as  it  arose  waited  till  it  had  received  his  seal  ere  it 
ventured  to  allow  its  own  existence.  I  did  not  know 
this  myself;  I  do  not  think  that  he  suspected  it. 
Busied  as  I  was  in  exploring  this  inner  world,  so  new, 
so  rich)  so  wonderful,  I  never  thought  about  the 
habit  of  reserve  which  had  fixed  itself  upon  my  outward 
demeanour.  Even  when  he  was  with  me,  I  was  often 
so  pre-occupied  with  the  thought  of  him,  that  I  became 
absent  and  answered  him  stupidly  or  not  at  all  All 
this  may  seem  strange,  unwotnaoily,  improbable.  It 
is  so  according  to  conventi<mai  ruks— is  it  so  when 
measured  against  the  heights  and  depths  of  reality  ? 

He  associated  himself  in  all  my  pursuits,  and  at 
every  point  his  genius  met  and  mastered  mine.  How 
strange  a  delight  it  was  to  me  to  feel  my  own  inferiority. 
These  were  the  pretexts  for  our  constant  intercourse^ 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  made  unsparing  use  of 
them.  The  Miss  Barrens  were  aghast';  but  they 
might  as  soon  have  tried  to  drill  Sir  Charles  Napier 
himself  into  a  decorous  meekness  of  behaviour,  as  to 
make  me  submit  to  their  notions  of  propriety. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  the  son  of  a  very  old 
friend  of  their  own,  and  he  managed  so  skilfully  as 
occasionally  to  delude  them  into  thinking  that  his 
visits  were  intended  for  themselves.  Still  they  some- 
times presumed  to  expostulate  after  their  own  fashion, 
and  if  they  had  not  been  so  pre-eminently  stupid,  they 
could  scait^ly  have  failed  to  produce  tome  effect.  As 
it  was,  they  failed  signally. 

"My  dear,"  says  Miss  Barron  to  me  in  her  most 
acid  and  ferocious  tone,  ''  there  is  Mr.  T^yrrell  coming 
jup  the  sweep." 

I,  who  had  been  moving  listlessly  about  the  room 
till  the  instant  before,  when  I  caught  a  g^pse  of  his 
approadiing  figure  and  sat  down  satisfied,  answered 
with  careless  ease,  "  Really." 

**  He  was  here  yesterday,"  observed  Miss  Eliea. 

I  did  not  think  that  this  speech  demanded  a  reply, 
so  I  was  silent. 

**  And  the  day  before,"  chimed  in  Miss  Barron. 

They  both  waited  as  if  they  expected  me  either  to 
deny  or  defend  the  fact,  but  as  I  maintained  a  profound 
silence  they  felt  a  little  puzzled,  and  had  only  time  to 
say  ''Really,  my  dear,"  both  at  once,  with  peculiar 
savageness,  twice  over,  when  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Tyrrell  himself  cut  the  remonstrance  short 

He  paid  his  compliments  to  the  party,  but,  noticing 
me  only  by  a  slight  shake  of  the  hand,  addressed 
himself  at  once  to  ^liss  Barron.    He  had  brought 
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her  a  specimen  of  a  flower  which  she  particularly 
wanted  for  her  hortns  siccus,  and  had  hitherto  been 
unable  to  procure.  The  Misses  Barron  were  devoted 
to  dried  flowers.  One  miserable  colourless  little 
sprawling  skeleton  of  a  pUmt  strapped  down  on  its 
sheet  of  white  paper  was  more  beautiful  in  their  eyes 
than  a  whole  canopy  of  living  roses  pouring  out 
fragrance  and  sparkling  with  dew.  The  animation 
with  which  they  instantly  b^an  to  quarrel  about  the 
name,  habits,  and  favourite  localities  of  this  new 
treasure,  proved  beyond  mistake  that  they  were 
highly  delighted.  Mr.  Tyrrell  joined  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  discussion,  and  then  turning  to  me  asked  to  see 
my  last  sketch,  which  he  criticised  and  condemned  in 
that  half-authoritative,  half-jocose  manner  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  able  to  say 
and  do  things  such  as  no  other  man  ever  said  or  did 
without  giving  offence.  Li  five  minutes  more  we 
were  established  over  our  drawing  book,  and  my 
morning's  occupation  fixed  quite  satisfactorily  to 
myself. 

"I  can't  praise  this  kst  production  of  yours," 
observed  he,  as  he  examined  and  unsparingly  criticised 
a  sketch  in  crayons  of  which  I  was  particularly  proud, 
"the  outline  is  as  hazy  and  uncertain  as  a  lady's  logic." 
He  looked  provokingly  in  my  face  as  he  pronounced 
the  last  words,  for  we  often  contested  the  question  of 
the  relative  intellects  of  the  two  sexes,  hiJf  in  play, 
half  in  earnest ;  an  unpleasant  lurking  consciousness 
that  he  thought  I  plumed  myself  upon  my  abilities 
giving  more  tiban  the  usual  quantity  of  asperity  to  my 
repartees. 

"And  the  haziness  serves  the  same  purpose  in  both, 
I  suppose  you  would  say,"  rejomed  I,— "namely,  that 
of  concealing  defects." 

"  Well,"  he  repUed,  "  I  don't  think  I  should  be  dis- 
paraging  you  if  I  were  to  say  so.  Ladies  ought  not 
to  be  logicians." 

"  It  would  often  be  very  inconvenient  for  gentlemen 
if  they  were,"  retorted  I.  He  laughed  heartily,  and 
made  me  a  low  bow.  "You  have  the  victory,"  he 
said ;  "  I  confess  that  I  gave  you  a  fair  opening  for 
checkmate,  and  you  took  advantage  of  it." 

"You  deserved  to  be  defeated,"  answered  I.  "It  is 
so  oommon-place  to  say  that  women  are  deficient  in 
reasoning  powers ;  it  is  a  mere  stock  commodity  of 
ordinary  small  talk,  quite  below  the  notice  of  an 
adventurous  speculator  like  yourself.  I  wonder  you 
were  not  ashamed  to  say  it." 

"I  think  I  might  well  be  ashamed  to  maintain  it 
against  yo«,"  he  replied. 

"  I  thought  you  never  paid  compliments,"  was  my 
answer. 

"I  never  do,"  rejoined  he;  "but  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  I  do  say  what  I  think." 

Well  do  I  remember,  even  now,  the  glow  of  pleasure 
which  shot  through  me  at  these  words — ^words  to  which 
doubtless  I  imputed  double  their  real  significance. 
Oh !  the  exquisite  delight  of  praise  from  one  to  whom 
we  look  up,  but  who  is  at  once  reserved,  fastidious, 
and  just;   who  is  not  given  to  petty  raptures  or 


shallow  admiration,  but  who  quietly  watches  actians, 
measures  them  by  a  true  and  therefore  a  high  standard, 
and  so  decides  for  the  most  part  that  they  may  besi 
be  treated  with  a  charitable  silence.  To  find  unex- 
pectedly that  such  an  one  approves,  ctmunends, 
admires,  to  detect  it,  if  only  in  a  gesture,  much  more 
in  a  smile  or  quiet  word,  these  are  among  the  few 
blight  moments  of  life,  which,  like  flashes  of  sunshiae 
across  a  dreary  landscape,  lend  it  a  transient  beauty 
hard  to  part  with,  impossible  to  forget. 

Miss  Barron,  quick  to  discover,  resolute  to  disturb 
any  intercourse  which  might  presume  to  transcend  the 
limits  of  formal  disquisition  or  dull  jocularity,  bere 
interposed.  She  made  the  most  unpleasant  observation 
which  can  possibly  be  made  when  you  are  enjoying  a 
little  genuine  conversation.  "  Pray,"  asked  she,  "i^ 
are  you  talking  about  ?" 

Mr.  Tyrrell  gave  me  a  comic  look,  but  immediatelj 
answered,  "  We  were  discussing  friendship,  ma'am." 
The  lady  seemed  not  a  little  scandalized ;  friendship, 
she  thought,  was  far  too  dangerous  a  subject  to  be 
discussed  without  the  intervention  of  a  chi^^eron,  so 
she  immediately  asked  another  question,  the  first  she 
could  manage  to  think  of.  "  What  sort  of  Mendahip  P" 
was  her  inquiry. 

"Eriendship  between  a  man  and  woman,"  he  re- 
joined, evidently  determined  to  plague  her.  "Ah! 
you  look  incredulous.  Miss  Barron ;  you  are  one  of 
those  who  consider  that  such  a  friendship  has  00 
real  existence, — that  it  must  needs  dther  rise  into  bve 
or  degenerate  into  convenience.  But  I  don't  see  why 
this  should  be.  I  believe  the  relation  between  friend 
and  friend  to  have  roots  as  deep  and  sanctions  as  divine 
as  that  between  husband  and  wife ;  and  were  I  a  woman, 
no  senseless  conventionalities  of  etiquette  should 
prevent  my  seeking  nourishment  for  the  inner  life  in 
such  a  relation." 

"It  is  not  her  part  to  siick,  but  to  be  sought,'' 
remarked  I. 

"True,"  he  said,  "but  she  must  respond  to  and 
meet  the  seeker,  suffering  herself  to  be  led  to  the 
groimd  on  which  he  desires  to  place  her,  and  showmg 
by  the  alacrity  and  frankness  of  her  cordiality,  that 
she  neither  distrusts  the  reality  of  his  affection,  nor 
mistakes  its  nature." 

"The poor  woman!"  cried  I,  "this  she  may  do,  j 
but  what  will  the  result  be  ?  She  will  perhaps  over- 
look and  despise  the  wretched  gossip  which  besets  her 
path  at  its  outset,  like  the  mocking  voices  on  that 
mountain  in  the  Arabian  ni^ts,  always  eager  to 
bewilder  and  check  the  adventurer  who  presumes  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  valley;  but  she  can 
neither  overlook  nor  despise  the  disappointment  which 
she  is  sure  to  encounter  in  the  ascent  itself.  It  is 
very  rare  to  find  aman  who  is  not  too  fickle  or  too  vain 
to  form  a  true  friendship  with  a  woman ;  either  he 
will  fancy  she  is  falling  in  love  with  him,  and  think 
it  quite  necessary  to  discourage  her,  or  he  will 
change  his  mind  and  cease  to  need  her,  just  when  he 
has  made  himself  necessary  to  her.  I  will  give  yon 
the  rule  and  definition  of  masculine  friendship,  if  yon 
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like ;  it  is  this :  make  all  the  use  jou  possibly  can  of 
jour  friend ;  be  frank,  confiding,  familiar,  attentive, 
cordial,  w  long  as  it  suits  you;  and  as  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  suit  you,  drop  her  quietly,  without  the 
comphmcnt  of  a  pause  or  the  mere  decency  of 
'  gradation." 

I  spoke  in  pure  playfuhicss ;  I  was  in  liigli  spirits, 
and  wanted  to  provoke  him  to  do  battle  in  defence  of 
his  sex,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  him  in  his  project 
of  worrying  poor  Miss  Barron.  I  succeeded  per- 
fectly, and  an  animated  dicussion  followed,  which  was 
I  proloiiged  till  the  announcement  of  luncheon  put  a 
j  forcible  stop  to  it  Little  did  I  suspect  the  true, 
deep  application  of  my  sportive  words ;  I  have  never 
forgotten  them;  after  events  have  given  them  the 
impresaiveness  of  an  unconscious  prophecy. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  conversation,  three 
weeks  of  close,  habitual,  familiar  intercourse,  Mr. 
l^rrell  returned  to  London.  He  was  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  so  could  not,  under  ««y  circumstances 
nerfect  the  courtesies  due  to  a  lady;  he  paid  his 
farewell  visit,  and  at  Stainbuiy  Hall  was  profuse  in 
his  polite  regrets,  had  even  a  warmer  look,  a  softer 
word,  a  longer  shake  of  the  hand  for  me,  hoped  that 
I  would  not  forget  my  drawing,  or  my  drawing- 
luater,  &c.  &c.  and  went.  I  felt  sure  he  would 
write.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  no  letter.  Oh  the 
dreary  listlessness  of  that  time  of  expectation !  No 
bell  rang,  no  door  opened,  even  at  the  most  unreason- 
able and  impossible  hours  of  the  day,  that  I  did  not 
look  round  witli  stealthy  quickness,  expecting  to  see 
the  servant  enter  with  a  letter  for  me.  I  learned  to 
know  the  sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  gravel  walk, 
while  it  was  yet  too  far  off  to  be  audible  to  ears  less 
cageriy  acute;  to  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  time 
which  must  elapse  ere  the  visitor  should  come 
within  sight  of  a  particular  comer  of  a  particular 
window  in  the  drawing-room,  at  which  I  always 
established  myself  with  some  seeming  occupation ;  to 
wait,  watch,  argue  with  myself,  tell  myself  that  I 
expected  nobody,  receive  my  disappointment,  and 
qnietly  withdraw  my  eyes  from  that  miserable  pane 
of  glassy  without  any  human  bemg  suspecting  what 
was  passing  within  me,  twenty  times  a-day. 

There  is  a  species  of  hope  which  seems  only  to  exist 
for  the  sake  of  enhancing  disappointment.  It  does 
not  cheer  you  while  it  is  present,  for  you  have  no 
Cttth  in  it,  but  nevertheless  it  contrives  to  afflict  you 
when  it  departs  as  keenly  as  though  it  had  commanded 
yow  fullest  confidence.  Gradually,  however,  I  waked 
op  to  the  consciousness  that  I  had  made  a  blunder, 
(is  blunder  of  a  woman's  life,  which  she  is  so  loath  to 
beBere,  so  slow  to  forsake,— which  even  in  the  deep 
privacy  of  her  own  thoughts  she  cannot  confess 
without  an  agony  of  shame.  I  had  imagined  myself 
bek>ved,  and  it  was  not  so.  Bitterer  even  than 
this,  the  feeling  which  I  had  mistaken  for  love  was 
not  even  firiendship ;  it  was  no  feeling  at  all,— it  was 
a  eheat,  a  plaything,  a  mockery.  Yet  would  it  have 
required  a  hr  greater  credulousness  to  believe  that  it 
did  mot  exist,  than  to  have  supposed  that  it  did, 

V0L.X. 


before  inexorable  facts  thus  forced  it  upon  me.  Even 
now,  when  I  recalled  the  constancy  and  closeness  of 
our  intercourse,  which,  though  allowed  by  mc,  was 
assuredly  sought  by  him,  it  seemed  to  me  quite 
impossible  tliat  it  should  thus  utterly  cease  in  a 
moment  of  time,  and  that  he  should  feel  no  void,  no 
vacancy,  no  want.  How  could  I  have  thus  been,  for  a 
while,  all  to  him,  end  then  suddenly  nothing?  I 
little  knew  the  instability  of  man,  and  the  omm'potencc 
of  circumstance. 

Two  months  had  thus  worn  away,  when  one 
morning  I  received  the  following  letter  from  my 
father : — 

"  My  deak  Madeline, — I  have  not  liked  to  worry  you 
with  any  discussion  of  the  particulars  of  my  position, 
but  after  the  conversation  which  we  had  just  before 
you  quitted  home,  you  will  not  at  least  be  surprised 
that  I  have  to  tell  you  that  my  worst  fears  are 
realized.  The  last  chance  has  failed,  and  my  ruin  is 
now  public.  There  is  no  use  in  wasting  words  on  the 
matter ;  let  me  turn  at  once  to  a  subject  pleasanter  to 
me,  and  I  hope  also  to  you. 

"  I  have  undertaken  to  plead  with  you  the  cause 
of  one  of  your  numerous  admirers,  a  man  whose 
character,  position,  and  family  are  all  unexceptionable, 
who  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  deficient  in 
qualifications  for  winning  a  lady's  heart,  and  who 
proves  his  disinterestedness  by  coming  forward  at  a 
time  when  he  can  have  no  inducement  to  do  so, 
except  affection  for  yourself.  I  do  not  think  you  cati 
be  cruel  in  this  case,  and  indeed,  from  all  I  have 
heard,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  not 
disposed  to  be.  Will  you  then  allow  me  to  put 
Mr.  Tyrrell  out  of  his  pain  as  speedily  as  may  be  P 

",If  you  give  the  consent  which  I  own  I  anticipate, 
another  consideration  follows.  I  know  you  to  be 
superior  to  petty  coquetry,  and  I  know  that  you 
despise,  perhaps  more  than  is  wise,  the  mere  formalities 
of  the  social  rule ;  so  I  am  not  afraid  of  frightening 
you  by  what  follows.  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  been  appointed 
our  charge  d'affaires  at  Lisbon,  and  I  have  pledged 
my  word,  that  if  you  agree  to  become  his  wife,  no 
childish  scruples  shall  prevent  your  doing  so  before  he 
departs  to  take  possession  of  his  office.  This  gives 
you— do  not  be  startled — only  three  weeks  for  pre- 
paration. I  am  certain  that  you  have  too  much  good 
sense  to  allow  this  to  be  an  obstacle.  After  aU,  when 
a  young  lady  has  once  made  up  her  mind  to  assume 
the  matronly  dignity,  it  can  signify  very  little  whether 
she  is  installed  on  the  fifth  of  April,  or  the  tenth  of 
August ;  time  and  space,  I  have  heard,  are  matters  far 
below  the  consideration  of  lovers.  I  need  scarcely 
draw  your  attention  to  the  happy  change  which 
this  produces  in  my  prospects.  I  shall,  of  course^  I 
accompany  you.  i 

"  On  the  alternative,  for  myself,  I  will  not  dwell. 
For  you  it  could  of  course  be  only  to  gain  your 
livelihood  as  a  governess.  But  I  purposely  avoid 
touching  on  tl:cse  matters,  lest  you  should  suppose 
that  I  am  seeking  to  influence  you  unduly.    I  will 
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therefore  only  add  to  my  letter  the  warmest  and 
sincerest  congratulations  of 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  James  Cucil. 

"P.S.— I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  your  answer 
must  be  prompt.** 

I  sat  still  with  this  letter  in  my  hand  for 
three  hours  by  the  clock ;  not  that  I  counted  them^ 
but  so  I  afterwards  found  that  it  was.  I  did  not 
fe«l  the  slightest  surprise,  neither  had  I  any  diffi- 
culty  in  reconciling  the  apparent  inconsistencies  in 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  behaviour.  The  whole  seemed  perfectly 
natural,  and  my  happiness  was  far  too  deep  for 
agitation.  It  was  the  breathless  splendour  of  noon- 
day, when  one  can  only  sit  still  and  gaze ;  it  was  a 
8abbath  in  the  depths  of  the  soul — a  sudden  fall  of 
peace  upon  sorely  troubled  waters.  I  had  no  standard 
whereby  to  test  the  new  creation  in  the  midst  of 
which  I  suddenly  found  myself;  love  had  in  me  no 
past,  through  whose  distinct  and  mellow  light  the 
present  might  be  more  justly  discerned.  This  was 
my  first  affection.  As  the  first  man  stood  in  the 
unknown  world,  credulous  and  full  of  fancy,  reach* 
ing  after  truth  but  missing  of  reality,  peopling  the 
shades  with  bright  phantoms  and  the  sunsets  with 
shapes  of  indissoluble  glory,  taking  miracle  for  the 
law  of  existence,  and  clothing  all  nature  with  the 
supernatural,  so  did  I  stand  on  the  borders  of  this 
unexplored  heart  region,  with  a  faith  in  its  mysteries 
too  unquestioningly  childlike  to  be  shaken  by  the 
boldest  contradiction  or  disturbed  by  the  most  self- 
evident  impossibility.  I  could  reconcile  all  things, 
bear,  believe  in,  hope  all  things ;  this  human  coun- 
terfeit of  charity  lacked  nothing  to  complete  its 
resemblance  to  its  divine  original,  save  the  one  clement 
of  eternity.  Oh,  golden  twilight  of  morning!  who 
that  sees  the  marsh  all  tremulous  and  glistening 
beneath  thy  rainbow  glance,  would  dream  that  it  could 
be  so  desolate  a  thing  to  look  upon,  when  the  day  has 
waxed  but  a  few  hours  older  ? 

[  There  was  a  break  here  in  the  narrative  of  Madeline. 
Ida  turned  over  several  blank  pages,  which  it  might 
be  supposed  the  writer  had  intended  to  fill,  but  had 
failed  to  do  so  from  want  either  of  inclination  or 
strength.  When  the  record  was  resumed,  it  was  in 
the  form  of  a  dairy,  which  appeared  to  begin  more 
than  a  year  after  the  period  at  which  the  narrative 
ceased.  This  was  of  course  more  broken  and  con- 
fused than  the  retrospect  with  which  the  volume 
commenced,  but  there  was  nevertheless  sufficient 
connexion  to  render  the  whole  tolerably  intelligible.] 

I  had  now  been  married  sixteen  months,  and  I 
knew  little  more  of  my  husband  than  I  did  on  my 
wedding-day.  First,  there  was  the  long  tedious 
sea-voyage,  during  which,  a  martyr  to  the  most 
unsentimental  of  maladies,  my  sole  desire  was  to  be 
left  to  inglorious  repose,  and  not  tormented  by 
attentions.  Many  a  book  has  been  written  on  the 
power  of  the  miud  over  the  body,  while  that  of  the  bodv 


over  the  mind  is  left  to  the  eloquence  of  its  own 
unmistakeable  reality.  The  first  two  months  after  my 
arrival  were  spent  in  a  whirl  of  gaiety  more  congenial 
to  my  former  temper  than  to  that  which  now  pos- 
sessed me.  I  was  given  up  not  merely  to  a  first 
love,  but  to  a  first  affection,  and  all  occupations, 
excitements  interests,  which  bore  no  immediate 
relation  to  that  one  idea»  were  inexpressibly  wearisome 
to  me.  Of  the  completeness  of  my  empire  over  my 
husband's  thoughts  I  never  doubted  for  an  instani 
and  I  admired  him  for  the  saorifioe  which  he  made  to 
the  requirements  of  his  station  by  thus  living  in  public 
There  was  considerable  reserve  between  us,  but  in 
this  I  delighted.  I  held  it  to  be  the  evidence  of  that 
refinement  of  character  in  him  which  I  had  always 
specially  admired,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gave 
room  for  my  own  imaginative  nature  to  expatiate 
without  restraint.  In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  by 
which  I  was  surrounded,  my  own  life  was  a  perpetual 
reverie.  But  of  course,  in  a  character  moulded  as 
mine  had  been,  no  passion  could  long  continue 
unselfish  or  unfrivolous ;  mine  would  have  begun  to 
deteriorate  in  quality,  though  not  in  intensity,  sooner 
than  it  actually  did,  had  not  a  temporary  separation 
from  my  husband  intervened.  My  health,  which  had 
been  delicate  ever  since  my  sea-voyage,  became  so 
seriously  affected,  that  change  of  air  was  pronounced 
imperatively  necessary,  and  I  was  sent  to  a  distant 
watering-place,  renowned  for  the  wonder-working 
efficacy  of  some  medicinal  spring,  which  drew  within 
the  magic  circle  of  its  attractions  hosts  of  invalids, 
whose  faith  was  probably  the  main  cause  of  their 
cure.  Here  my  intercourse  with  my  husband  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  letter,  or  by  such  ocoasic»al 
visits  as  his  official  duties  left  him  time  to  pay. 
Somehow,  our  correspondence  was  unsatisfactory. 
I  began  by  writing  to  him  out  of  the  abundance  of 
my  heart,  pouring  out  every  thought  and  feeling,  and 
mixing  in  happy  confusion  ideas,  books,  sentiments, 
persons,  and  things.  He  answered  punctnaUy,  and 
answered  paragraph  by  paragraph.  No  observation  (tf 
mine  was  overlooked,  no  sentence  without  its  com- 
ment, no  question  without  its  reply,  and  when  he 
had  thus  gone  through  my  letter,  and  done  bis  duty 
by  every  part  of  it,  he  invariably  remained  my  affec- 
tionate husband.  I  could  scarcely  tell  trif  this 
displeased  me,  but  so  it  was.  I  told  myself  repe^edly 
that  he  could  not  show  more  expressively  tiie  deep 
personal  interest  which  he  took  in  me,  than  by  thus 
noticing  and  responding  to  every  word  of  mine ;  yet 
there  seemed  something  business-like  about  it, — ^it  wis 
all  done  consciously  and  on  purpose, — and  I  would 
rather  a  hundred  times  have  received  a  letter  full  of 
his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  which  some  of  mine 
might  perhaps  be  overlooked  or  disregarded.  I  found 
it  impossible  to  continue  writmg  with  the  same 
freedom  and  abandon  with  which  I  had  begun,  and 
our  correspondence  dwindled  and  degenerated  ac- 
cordingly. Whenever  I  reflected  upon  this,  I 
considered  it  entirely  my  own  fault,  but  satisfied 
myself  by  inwardly  deciding  that  an  affection  such  as 
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ij  (mra  could  not  possibly  express  itself  upon  paper, 
and  that  my  letters  were  as  unsatisfactory  to  him,  as 
his  were  to  me.  Then  my  child  was  bom,  and,  of 
course,  he  came  to  me ;  it  was  of  his  coming  that  I 
thought,  and  of  that  only.  I  had  scarce  a  passing  regard 
for  the  new  and  tender  life  that  was  now  linked  to 
mine ;  the  mother  instinct  did  not  awake  in  me  as  yet. 
I  well  remember  my  husband's  look  when  I,  being 
forbidden  by  my  doctors  to  perform  a  mother's  office 
,  by  the  little  creature,  composedly  resigned  it  to  the 
I  charge  of  another,  and  prepared  to  return  with  him 
to  Lisbon.  It  was  not  disappointment,  not  anger, 
but  a  kind  of  quiet  settled  disapprobation,  as  if  he  had 
expected  no  better  from  me.  I  did  not  understand 
it  at  the  time ;  I  was  solely  occupied  with  my  delight 
at  the  idea  of  being  with  him  again  after  so  long  a 
sqiaration.  Some  little  while  afterwards  I  looked 
back  upon  it,  and  appreciated  it. 

**  We  shall  be  a  whole  day's  journey  distant  from 
the  boy,  if  he  remains  here,"  observed  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

"  True,"  replied  I,  carelessly ;  "  but  Dr.  Ulloa  says 
that  he  has  a  feeble  constitution,  and  that  his  best 
chance  of  health  is  to  live  in  this  air  for  the  next  few 
months.  I  am  perfectly  easy  about  him.  I  leave  him 
m  charge  of  my  own  maid,  and  Dr.  Ulloa  promises  a 
dafly  visit." 

**  If  it  would  make  you  happier  to  remain  with 

hnn,  Madeline "  began  my  husband,  with  some 

hesitation. 

**  Remain  kere/"  cried  I,  excessively  piqued,  and 
searoely  able  to  conceal  it.  "  Surely  you  can't  be  in 
earnest !  I  have  been  a  captive  here  for  thirteen 
montiis,  and  am  absolutely  pining  for  liberty.  Why, 
I  have  not  had  a  civilized  creature  to  spedc  to,  and 
my  dresses  are  all  fading  and  drooping  for  want  of 

being  worn.    I  would  not  miss  the  Duke  of ^'s 

ball  next  Thursday  for  all  the  babies  in  the  world." 

I  said  this  because  I  was  provoked  and  wished  to 
provoke.  I  was  not  really  so  heartless  a  wretch  as 
I  pretended  to  be,  though  I  was  quite  heartless 
enough  to  disgust  a  more  devoted  husband  tlian  Mr. 
TyrrelL  But  I  anticipate.  His  face  flushed  as  he 
answered  me, "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  supposed 
it  possible  that  you  might  feel  some  tenderness  for 
your  first-born  child." 

"  I  never  liked  babies,"  waa  my  reply.  "  I  dare  say 
I  shall  doat  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  prattle ; 
but  just  at  present  I  am  afraid  to  lay  hold  of  him 
lest  he  should  crumble  to  pieces  in  my  hand ;  and 
till  his  features  have  assumed  some  sort  of  definite 
diape,  you  can't  expect  me  to  read  any  meanings  in 
them." 

My  husband  was  perfectly  silent,  and  so  was  I, 
though  burning  inwardly  with  the  thought  that  his 
bve  for  the  child  should  have  conquered,  even  mo- 
maitarily,  his  desire  for  my  society.  I  was  secure  of 
my  power  over  him,  and  determined  to  assert  it. 
Conscious  that  I  had  entirely  recovered  the  beauty  of 
which  he  was  so  passionate  an  admirer,  and  wluch 
had  at  one  time  been  not  a  little  affected  by  the  state 
of  my  health,  I  resolved  to  exert  every  fascination,  to 


shine  in  the  eyes  of  others,  to  bring  him  at  last  to  my 
feet,  making  him  show  himself  to  be  that  which  I 
doubted  not  that  in  his  heart  he  was,  a  devoted  lover. 
Then,  thought  I,  I  will  concede,  for  then  concession 
will  be  graoeful ;  but  will  he  then  be  able  to  allow  me 
to  go  from  him  ?  My  heart  answered  this  question  in 
the  negative. 

At  the  duke's  ball  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
myself  to  be  incomparably  the  handsomest  woman  in 
the  room.  My  toilette  was  perfect,  and  the  attention 
which  I  commanded  was  as  imiversal  and  as  profound 
as  vanity  itself  could  desire.  I  talked,  kughed, 
danced,  flirted,  passed  the  whole  evening  in  a  fever  of 
excitement,  and  felt  my  old  taste  for  admiration 
reviving  within  me.  My  husband  looked  grave ;  I  was 
enchanted  at  this  proof  of  my  power.  "  He  loves  me 
too  well,"  thought  I,  "  to  like  to  see  me  engrossed  by 
others  for  a  single  evening.  I  dare  say  I  could  soon 
juake  him  jealous."  And  in  the  wantonness  of  my 
selfish  and  prosperous  affection,  I  thought  how 
delicious  would  be  the  triumph  over  his  pride  and 
reserve,  if  I  could  only  bring  him  to  confess  that  he 
was  jealous.  I  always  intended  to  become  a  pattern 
wife  from  the  moment  in  which  I  should  achieve  this 
victory.  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  obtain  my 
wishes ;  wherever  I  went,  I  was  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers, to  whom  my  conversation  appeared  to  be  as 
attractive  as  my  person.  I  became  iAe/ashioti ;  every 
body  kno:ws  how  much  is  comprehended  in  that  magic 
phrase.  Ckapeaux  a  la  Madeline  and  Conagea  a  la 
Terrell  were  every  where  adopted.  My  whims,  and  I 
^d  plenty  of  them,  were  the  laws  of  the  society  in 
which  I  moved.  Once  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
substitute  children's  games  for  dancing  at  ono  of  my 
soir^s,  and  immediately  a  round  of  parties  was  given 
for  blindman's  buff  and  hunt  the  slipper.  Grave  diplo- 
matists might  be  seen  playing  at  puss-in-the-oomer, 
and  white-headed  general  officers  went  upon  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground,  and  picked  up  gold  and  silver  for 
the  hour  together.  Another  time  I  chose  to  ride  in 
the  public  drives,  wearing  a  turban  instead  of  a  hat, 
and  before  the  next  morning  the  entire  corpa  de 
bataille  of  milliners  throughout  the  city  was  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  fiabulous  and  unintel- 
ligible headties,  which  were  pronounced  indisputably 
Eastern,  on  the  same  unimpeachable  milliner  authority. 

How  ridiculous  it  all  was !  I  wonder  what  was 
working  in  the  minds  of  all  these  people ;  the  men,  I 
mean,  who  were  dangling  about  me  from  morning  till 
night,  aU  whose  avocations  seemed  to  be  only  so 
many  irksome  interruptions  to  the  grand  business  of 
waiting  upon  me.  I  wonder  what  they  thought 
about  when  they  were  at  home. 

All  human  beings,  I  suppose,  even  the  giddiest  or  the 
most  prosaic,  have  theu:  hours  of  reverie,  in  which,  out 
of  the  past  and  the  present,  they  weave  to  themselves 
an  imaginary  future,  for  which  they  either  persuade 
themselves  that  they  are  working,  or  remorsefully  con- 
fess that  they  are  not.  To  the  holy,  that  anticipated 
time  to  come  is  only  a  development  of  the  time  that  is ; 
to  the  happv,  it  is  only  a  eonUnuaiion ;  (how  very  happy 
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one  mnst  be  for  tliis  to  be  the  case !)  but  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  it  involves  the  necessity  of  a  positive 
change  of  some  sort,  which  they  either  hope  to  effect, 
or  dream  of  as  effected;  and,  perhaps,  wake  to  lament 
over  their  impotence.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  future 
General  —  was  dreaming  of— he  was  sixty  at  the 
very  least,  and  lived  only  for  amusement ;  or  young 

Lord  ,   who,  at  five-and-twenty,  preferred  no 

"claim  upon  life,"  to  use  Frederika  Bremer's  expressive 
phrase,  beyond  the  irreproachable  curl  of  his  wliiskers, 
and  the  sublime  perfection  of  his  stud.  Yet  he  was 
not  wholly  without  capacity,  though  of  course  it 
dwindled  year  by  year.  It  is  a  painful  spectacle,  that 
of  an  intellect  dying  slowly  of  starvation  and  solitary 
confinement. 

As  to  the  women,  according  to  the  popular  and 
highly  complimentary  (masculine)  code,  they  must  be 
supposed  to  hate  me  in  their  hearts,  but  to  be  very 
polite  to  me  outwardly.  However,  in  truth,  this  was 
not  at  all  the  case.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  women 
in  the  world  who,  instinctively  conscious  that  they 
cannot  be  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  themselves,  are 
quite  content  to  congregate  around  such  a  star,  and 
80  form  parts  of  the  constellation  of  which  it  is  the 
centre.  I  believe  on  the  whole  I  was  rather  popular 
amongst  them.  If  occasionally  they  criticised  me 
behind  my  back,  why,  it  was  no  more  than  I  did  by 
them,  and,  certainly,  no  more  than  men  do,  one  by 
another,  every  day  of  their  lives.  It  has  often  struck 
me  as  (bx)ll  that  the  spiteful  sayings  of  a  woman  who 
happens  unfortunately  to  be  plain,  insignificant,  or 
pa3s^e,  are  always  caught  up  and  chronicled,  as  if  thej 
were  the  only  spiteful  sayings  in  the  world;  whereas, 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  quite  as  much  spite  comes 
from  the  lips  of  the  beauties,  and  a  great  deal  more 
from  those  of  their  masculine  admirers,  who  indig- 
nantly restrict  the  title  of  "gossip"  to  the  opposite 
sex,  and  flatter  themselves  that  by  disclaiming  the 
name  they  get  rid  of  the  reality.  But,  if  I  was 
popular  with  the  ladies  in  general,  there  was  one  lady 
whose  reserve  no  efforts  of  mine  availed  to  penetrate, 
and,  as  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  this  individual 
was  the  one,  par  eminence,  whose  liking  I  most  coveted. 

Miss  Arundel  was  my  husband's  intimate  friend. 
Some  wives  are  jealous  of  their  husband's  lady-friend ; 
some  copy,  some  avoid,  some  despise  her— a//  regard 
her  with  a  peculiar  emotion,  as  representing  a  kind  of 
standard  in  his  mind  with  which  they  have  to  undergo 
comparison,  and,  whereinsoever  they  vary  from  it,  per- 
chance, condemnation.  I  did  none  of  all  these  things  ; 
I  earnestly  desired  her  friendship,  and  I  gloried  in 
being  as  unlike  her  as  possible,  thus  proving  to  the 
world,  and  to  myself,  that  my  husband  had  conceived 
a  perfectly  new  ideal  in  loving  me.  Miss  Arundel  was 
short  and  fair— I  was  thankful  for  my  five  feet  seven 
inches  of  height,  my  sable  eyebrows  and  deep  hazel 
eyes ;  her  brown  hair  was  simply  parted  from  her  pale 
intellectual  face — ^I  dressed  my  dark  locks  in  an  abund- 
ance of  ringlets,  though  bands  were  most  becoming 
to  me,  and  rejoiced  in  the  bloom  which  nature  had 
fixed  upon  my  cheeks,  and  which  I  could  have  wished 


a  shade  or  two  less  delicate.  She  was  rather  shy,  and 
very  quiet  in  her  manners — I  increased  my  natural 
vivacity,  and  doubled  my  repartees.  I  never  could 
understand  in  what  her  chsim  consisted,  though  I 
myself  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  it.  Surrounded 
as  I  was  by  admirers,  she  was  never  neglected;  at 
soiree,  ball,  or  pic-nic,  there  was  invariably  some  one 
in  deep  conversation  with  her,  and  that  one  generally 
the  person  best  worth  talking  to  in  the  company. 
Strangest  of  all  seemed  the  fact  that  she  was  never 
accused  of  flirting ;  no,  not  even  when  she  passed  a 
whole  evening  in  a  tete-a-teie.  Her  composure  was 
so  gentle  and  unembarrassed,  her  animation  so  simple 
and  genuine,  that  scandal  itself  could  not  have  pro- 
nounced her  a  flirt  under  any  circumstances.  But  to 
me  that  composure  became  coldness,  that  reserve 
unbending  stiffness,  that  animation  sarcasm,  or  so  I 
fancied  it.  To  me  her  conversation,  ordinarily  so 
interesting,  became  the  merest  small-talk;  and  if  I 
began  to  speak  of  deeper  things,  or  to  assume  a  more 
earnest  tone,  she  listened  with  a  courteous  and 
attentive  smile,  but  was  silent  herself.  I  could  neither 
conquer,  nor  despise,  not  dislike  her ;  at  all  points  she 
baffled  me.  I  was  afraid  of  speaking  about  lier  to 
my  husband,  though  I  could  have  given  no  treason  for 
my  fear.  The  only  occasion  on  which  her  name  dia 
occur  between  us  was  not  such  as  to  enoourase  me  to 
repeat  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  had  watched  my  career  with  a  gravity 
which  showed  pretty  significantly  that  it  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him ;  but  it  was  some  time  ere  he  ventured 
on  a  remonstrance,  and  then  only  indirectly.  It  was 
affcer  a  soirSe  at  which  I  had  been  more  than  commonly 
flippant,  and  more  than  commonly  sought, -»a  cirde 
of  gentlemen  gathering  around  me  to  provoke  and 
applaud  my  smart  speeches.  My  husband  made  no 
comment  on  my  demeanour,  though  I  could  see  that  it 
annoyed  him,  which  was,  of  course,  a  gratificalion  to 
me,  as  my  greatest  desire  was  to  pique  him  into 
throwing  aside  the  assumed  reserve  which  was  be- 
coming so  intolerable  to  me.  As  we  went  home,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  talk  with  my  father  about  the 
manners  of  women,  and  expressed  his  opinion  quite 
unequivocally.  "  Frankness,"  he  said,  "  did  not  imply 
flippancy,  but  the  reverse  of  it ;  and,  though  prudery 
and  stif&iess  were  his  abhorence,  there  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  retenue,  a  dignity,  a  modesty  of  manner,  the 
inevitable  result  of  genuine  modesty  of  cluyracter, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  no  woman  should  be  without. 
More  especially,"  added  he,  "no  married  woman; 
for,  I  confess,  the  high  spirits  which  may  lead  a  young 
ffirl  to  exhibit  her  wit,  and  say  and  do  strange  things 
for  the  amusement  of  the  company,  and  which  are  in 
her,  perhaps,  pardonable,  become  infinitely  more  ob- 
jectionabb  in  a  young  wi/e" 

I  was  excessively  provoked.  I  wanted  him  to 
address  a  tender  remonstrance  to  myself,  and  was 
ready  to  have  yielded  instantly ;  but  this  talking  at  me 
through  my  father  was  more  than  my  temper  oonld 
stand.  The  phrase,  too,  was  peculiarly  offensive, — 
"Exhibiting  her  wit  for  the  amusement  of  the  oom- 
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pany."    My  anger  was  thoroughly  roused,  aad  I 
answered,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 

"  How  unfortunate  it  is  that  my  manners  should  be 
those  of  the  *  young  girl/  while  Miss  Arundel  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  your  idea  of  the  'young  wife  !* 
We  ought  to  change  places." 

A  slight  colour^a  most  unusual  symptom  of  emotion 
in  him — ^passed  over  his  forehead  and  cheeks  as  he 
replied, 

•*/  did  not  seek  any  comparison.  Miss  Arundel's 
gifts  arc  rare." 

Hie  carriage  stopped,  and  I  was  left  to  digest  this 
bitter  morsel  as  best  I  might.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, I  ooncei7ed  no  jealousy  of  Miss  Arundel's  place 
in  my  husband's  estimation,  though  I  felt  thoroughly 
indignant  with  him,  I  believed  myself  to  be  indispu- 
tably the  empress  of  his  affections,  and  was  only  im- 
patient with  his  pride,  which  would  not  suffer  hun  to 
confess  it.  I  believed  that  he  spoke  only  to  pique  me, 
and  I  redoubled  my  efforts  to  conquer  him.  Once  let 
me  carry  off  the  victory,  and  I  was  ready  to  be  a  slave 
for  the  future.  Strange,  incomprehensible,  contra- 
dictory, selfish,  earthy  love!  and  yet  it  wm  love, 
real  isA  passionate,  as  I  know  too  well ;  but  it  was 
disguised  and  distorted  by  the  character  to  which  it 
belonged. 

At  last  the  crisis  came.  It  was  tho  evening  of  the 
day  on  which,  as  I  before  said,  I  had  assumed  a 
turban  instead  of  a  riding-hat,  and  established  a  new 
fashion  in  Lisbon.  My  husband  came  into  the  room 
where  my  father  and  I  were  lounging  over  our  coffee. 
He  had  been  detained  all  day  by  business ;  he  looked 
disturbed  but  determined. 

"Madeline,"  said  he,  abruptly  and  coldly,  "it  is 
time  to  speak  plainly.  I  had  resolved  not  to  interfere 
with  your  iaste$  and  pursuits**  (he  emphasized  the 
words  somewhat  scornfully,)  "  so  long  as  they  were  in 
any  way  admissible  in  my  wife.  They  have  ceased  to 
be  so.  The  exhibition  of  to-day  must  be  the  last  of 
its  kind.  Whatever  you  may  be  at  home,  abroad  you 
shall  not  render  yourself  either  conspicuous  or  con- 
tempUble." 

My  cheeks  flushed,  and  my  heart  swelled.  I  scarcely 
know  how  I  felt,  but  I  was  cowed  for  the  moment. 

**  I  don't  know  to  what  you  allude,"  stammered  I. 

•*To  the  absurd  head-dress  wliich  you  were  pleased 
to  wear  in  public  this  afternoon,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
not  to  that  only — to  your  whole  manner,  to  the  kind 
of  Hfe  yon  lead,  to  the  kind  of  reputation  you  have 
established,  to  the  tone  in  which  you  have  caused  your 
name  to  dwell  upon  the  lips  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  Lbbon.  It  is  unbecoming  in  you,  and  highly 
offensive  to  me ;  and  I  choose  that  it  should  cease." 

There  was  no  reproach,  no  appeal,  no  word  of  ten- 
derness, no  symptom  of  grief;  it  was  all  stem,  cold, 
inexorable  indignation.  I  looked  at  him  with  a  kind 
of  terror,  and  burst  into  tears ;  my  proud  spirit  ready 
to  crash  my  woman's  heart  for  the  weakness,  but 
nnable  to  control  it. 

He  came  up  to  me,  and  spoke  more  gently,  but 
ftm  quite  calmly  and  without  a  trace  of  emotion. 


"  I  am  sorry  to  distress  you,"  said  he.  "  I  am  sure 
that,  upon  reflection,  you  will  see  that  I  am  right.  If 
I  spoke  harshly,  forgive  me — ^I  was  angry,  and  I  had 
reason ;  but  I  believe  that  you  will  give  me  no  further 
reason  for  anger.  I  will  speak  with  you  again  when 
you  are  calmer." 

So  saying,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 
I  was  in  a  tumult  of  contending  emotions,  unin- 
telligible even  to  myself,  and  my  father  began,  very 
considerately,  to  lecture  me. 

"My  dear  Madeline,"  said  he,  "I  have  long 
expected  something  of  this  sort.  You  are  throwing 
away  your  own  happiness  like  a  spoiled  child.  You 
are  not  a  sentimental  girl,  neither  is  Mr.  Tyrrell  a 
romantic  lover,  and  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
behave  like  a  rational  woman,  if  you  wish  to  be  happy 
as  a  wife." 

This  was  more  than  I  could  endure ;  and,  brushing 
tbe  tears  from  my  eyes  witb  a  proud  and  hasty 
movement,  I  replied,  in  a  very  paroxysm  of  wilfulness, 
"  I  shall  do  exactly  as  I  please." 

My  father  continued  in  the  same  cold,  steady, 
business-like  manner,  which  was  enough  to  drive  me 
mad,  without  considering  the  import  of  his  words. 
"  You  ought  by  this  time,"  he  said,  "  to  be  thoroughly 
aware  of  your  own  position ;  it  may  be  unpleasant 
and  mortifying  to  you  to  have  it  explained ;  but  it  is 
quite  necessary.  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  never  what  is 
popularly  called  in  love  with  you.  I  believe  myself 
tliat  very  few  men  ever  are  in  love,  and  those  who  are 
are  either  poets  or  simpletons.  Your  husband  is 
neither.  He  admired  your  beauty,  and  was  interested 
by  your  intellect ;  your  society  was  agreeable  to  him. 
He  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  he  forgot,  as  even  a  man 
of  the  world  will  sometimes  forget,  the  convenances  of 
the  situation.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was 
winning  your  heart  Before  he  was  aware  of  it,  your 
names  were  coupled  together;  and  your  supposed 
engagement  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  This  annoyed 
him  deeply ;  he  did  not  like  to  imagine  it  his  fault ;  yet, 
he  felt  that  he  had  unconsciously  done  you  an  injury. 
I  took  care— for  of  course  I  was  anxious  both  for  your 
happiness  and  for  your  establishment — ^thathe  should 
be  made  aware,  through  Mr.  Barron,  of  the  state  of 
your  affections." 

Here  I  uttered  an  exclamation  that  was  well  nigh  a 
shriek,  and  my  father  paused,  looking  at  me  in  wonder, 
and  with  some  little  alarm.  I  felt  as  though  reason 
were  quite  forsaking  me ;  but,  holding  my  heart  with 
both  hands,  and  staring  fixedly  upon  his  face  as  if  by 
retaining  it  in  my  gaze  I  kept  hold  of  life  and  reality, 
I  said  in  a  choked  voice,  "  Go  on— go  on ;  pray  let  me 
hear  all !"  I  was  conscious  of  scarcely  any  feeling  but 
a  vehement  and  intense  desire  to  know  the  whole 
truth  at  any  cost. 

Cold-hearted  people  have  no  idea  of  the  struggles 
of  those  differently  constituted  from  themselves,  if 
only  those  struggles  end  in  victoiy.  My  father's 
alarm  was  appeased,  and  he  continued, 

"  Mr.  Tyrrell  is  most  scrupulous  on  the  point  of 
honour,  and  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  appearing 
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to  give  you  np  because  of  the  unhappy  cliange  in  my 
circumstances,  which,  you  know,  just  then  became 
public." 

I  got  up ;  I  marvel  at  myself  when  I  remember 
how  quietly  I  replied ; 

"My  dear  father,  Fm  quite  tired  of  this  long, 
stupid  story ;  and  as  it 's  reiy  late,  I  shall  go  to  bed ;" 
and,  without  pausing  an  instant,  I  went  to  my  own 
room. 

To  keep  off  insensibility  was  my  one  leading  idea. 
I  plunged  my  head  and  face  into  cold  water,  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  sat  [down,  started  up  again, 
a  heavy  pulse  beating  in  my  temples  like  the  pants  of 
a  steam-engine,  all  my  thoughts  bewildered.  I  tried 
to  collect  them;  it  was  in  vain.  One  passionate, 
strong  purpose  possessed  me,  and  for  the  moment  sup- 
pressed agitation  and  conquered  despair— to  escape — 
never  to  see  his  face  again.  It  was  the  only  wish  I 
bad  left.  And  what  a  wish!  I  determined,  if  anything 
so  like  delirium  could  be  called  determination,  to  make 
my  escape  at  once ;  all  fears,  all  considerations,  all 
scruples  lost,  swallowed  up  in  the  one  overwhelming 
dread  of  ever  seeing  him  again.  Hurriedly,  and  with 
a  cunning  akin  to  that  of  madness,  I  collected  my 
jewels  and  such  money  as  I  could  find,  and  concealed 
them  upon  my  person.  I  then  went  into  the  room 
formerly  occupied  by  the  maid,  who  was  now  absent 
with  my  child,  and  searched  in  her  drawers  for  a  dress 
that  might  serve  to  disguise  me ;  found  it,  put  it  on, 
and  returned  to  my  own  chamber.  I  threw  on  a 
dressing-gown  over  my  clothes  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Tell  your  master,"  said  I,  ( it  was  beyond  my 
power  to  utter  his  name,)  "when  he  comes  home, 
tliat  I  am  ill  to-night ;  and  as  I  don't  wish  to  be 
disturbed,  I  am  going  to  sleep  in  the  bay- windowed 
bedroom." 

To  this  bedroom,  which  communicated  by  a  balcony 
with  the  garden,  I  went ;  dismissed  the  maid,  locked 
the  door,  and  without  a  moment's  pause  descended 
from  the  window. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock ;  a  calm  clear  night,  moon 
and  stars  glittering  against  the  blue  darkness  of  a 
southern  sky  after  sunset.  I  have  a  strange  vivid 
rccolle(!tion  of  the  garden  as  I  passed  through  it 
under  that  quiet  light ;  it  stands  out,  in  the  confused 
past,  like  some  one  image  of  a  fever-dream,  remem- 
bered after  the  delirium  is  over ;  distinct  in  itself,  and 
bringing  with  it  a  vague  but  terrible  consciousness  of 
the  forms  and  thoughts  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
I  remember  walking  upon  the  smooth  shaven  grass 
lest  my  footsteps  should  be  overheard ;  I  remember 
the  phantom  shapes  of  the  pale  flowers,  so  gorgeous 
by  daylight,  and  the  fantastic  regularity  of  the  beds, 
and  the  wire  arches  covered  with  creepers,  having  a 
spectral  look  to  me,  and  oppressing  me  with  a  sense 
of  something  unnatural  and  painful.  I  specially 
remember  the  iron  railing  which  skirted  the  garden, 
and  which  was  surmounted  by  a  row  of  spikes.  I 
followed  these  spikes  with  my  eye,  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  escape  me,  and  I  must  needs  overtake  them. 
I  even  counted  them  with  a  kind  of  furious  haste  as 


I  walked  rapidly  along;  as  though  I  knew  the  number 
and  must  take  care  that  none  were  missing.  I 
expected  the  line  to  end  in  something,  I  knew  not 
what ;  and  then  stopped  with  a  sudden  hope  that 
I  might  be  going  mad,  and  that  if  so  I  should  forget 
what  my  father  had  told  me.  I  reached  a  small  side- 
gate  of  which  I  had  the  key,  passed  through,  and 
continued  to  walk  for  sevend  hours  with  un2d)ated 
speed  on  the  road  to . 


MONTREAL  AND  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

The  riots  in  Canada  have  lately  attracted  a  painfal 
attention,  and  much  anxiety  has  been  manifested  lest 
the  colony  should  sooner  or  later  proclaim  its  inde- 
pendence. We  shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking 
that  if  Great  Britain  is  destined  to  lose  this  magnifi- 
cent possession,  it  will  be  from  the  inevitable  course  of 
human  events,  rather  than  from  any  special  misgovern- 
ment  cm  her  part.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  the  British  Government  has  ever  shown  itself  in 
the  highest  degree  conciliatory ;  and  it  is  to  this  very 
tendency  that  the  late  disturbances  are  due.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  turbulent  scenes 
recently  enacted,  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
colony,  and  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  city  of  j 
Montreal.  i! 

The  success  of  Columbus,  and  the  territories  he 
acquired  for  Spain,  kindled  a  spirit  of  zealous  emula- 
tion in  France  and  England.  Sebastian  Cabot,  a 
Genoese,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII.,  firat 
discovered  the  northern  extremity  of  the  American 
continent ;  Verezzano,  a  Florentine,  explored  on  be- 
half of  Francis  I.  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
but  without  efl'ecting  any  settlement  whatever. 
Francis,  occupied  at  home  in  his  struggle  with 
Charles  V.,  was  little  disposed  to  engage  in  fresh 
attempts,  but  at  the  instance  of  Chabot,  Admiral  of 
F  ranee,  Jacques  Cartier,  an  experienced  mariner  of 
St.  Malo,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  second 
expedition.  Furnished  with  two  small  but  well  ap- 
pointed ships  of  sixty  tons  burden,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1534,  he  reached  Newfoundland,  which  he 
nearly  circumnavigated,  then  crossing  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  discovered  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  so  called 
from  the  intensity  of  the  summer  heat,  equalled  only  iu 
the  Canadian  climate  by  the  excessive  rigour  of  the 
winter's  cold.  Then  stretching  to  the  N.W.  to  find  ; 
a  passage,  he  landed  on  the  point  of  Gasp^,  where,  in 
the  presence  of  many  of  the  natives,  he  erected  upon 
the  entrance  of  the  said  haven  "  a  faire  high  cross  of 
the  height  of  thirty  feet,  in  the  midst  whereof,"  he  says, 
"  we  hanged  up  a  shield  vrith  three  Fleur  de  Luces  on  it, 
and  on  the  top  carved  in  anticke  letters,  this  posie — 
Vive  le  Roy  de  Trance  J*  Being,  however,  unprepared 
for  wintering,  he  resolved  to  return,  and  after  a  swift  \ 
passage,  reached  in  September  the  harbour  of  St. 
Malo. 

This  first  voyage  of  Cartier,  although  no  settlement 
was  effected  by  him,  seemed  to  open  a  new  career  of 
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dkeoveiy,  which  the  court  of  France  was  now  more 
disposed  to  encourage.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  gained 
ground  among  all  ranks ;  some  even  of  the  young  no- 
bility enrolled  themselves  among  the  adventurers. 

The  next  expedition  was  consecrated  by  the  solem- 
nities of  the  Catholic  Church.  On  Whit-Sunday,  the 
16th  of  May,  1535,  the  whole  body  confessed,  and 
received  the  sacrament  and  the  episcopal  benediction 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Malo.  Three  well  furnished 
ships  were  ready ;  the  Great  Hermina  of  120  tons, 
of  which  Cartier  was  appointed  commander,  the  Little 
Hermina,  of  60  tons,  and  the  Hermerillon  of  but  40. 
Theydeparted  "with  a  good  gale,"  and,  proceeding  to 
the  west,  they  reached,  as  Hakluyt  calls  it,  "the  goodly 
great  gulfe,  full  of  islands,  passages,  and  entrances, 
with  every  wind,"  which,  from  their  opening  it  on  the 
day  of  8t.  Lawrence,  they  named  after  that  saint, 
and  entered  the  "great  river  of  Hochdaga,  never 
before  explored,"  which  has  since  received  the  same 
appellation  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Cartier  anchored  awhile  in  a  tributary,  which  still 
retains  hia  name.  Many  devices  were  attempted  by 
Donnacona,  a  chief  of  the  country,  to  prevent  him 
from  ascending  the  river  to  Hodielaga,  now  Mon- 
treal, and  at  that  time  a  principal  settlement, 
prompted  by  jealousy  of  the  other  tribes.  But 
Cartier,  penetrating  his  motives,  continued  Ms  voy- 
age ;  and  passing  through  Lake  St.  Peter's,  and  strug- 
gling with  the  "fierceness  and  swiftness"  of  the 
downward  flow,  at  length  reached  the  desired 
Hochelaga.  His  arrival  created  a  feeling  of  enthu- 
siann  among  the  simple  Indians,  and  his  landing  was 
a  pageant  which  it  is  beautiful  to  realize.  "  As  they 
stepped  on  shore,  they  were  met  by  a  thousand  persons, 
BMD,  women,  and  diildren,  who '  afterwards  entertained 
them,  as  a  father  would  his  child ;'  "^  their  boats,  on 
returning  to  their  vessels,  were  loaded  with  millet, 
bread,  and  provisions,  and  fruit.  The  next  day, 
Cartier,  "vciy  gorgeously  apparelled,"  attended  by 
five  gentlemen  and  twenty  sailcnrs,  and  having  ob- 
tained three  guides,  ascended  the  mountain,  which 
overhung  the  Indian  settlement.  The  way  from  the 
shore  was  broad  and  well  beaten ;  and  after  he  had 
proceeded  some  distance,  he  was  met  by  one  of  "the 
duefest  lordesof  the  citie,"  arrayed  in  barbaric  splen- 
dour, in  skins  and  plumes,  who  invited  him  to 
repose  a  while  around  a  good  fire  that  had  been 
Idndled,  and  entertained  him  with  a  discourse  "in 
Bgnof  mirth  and  amity."  In  return  for  his  good 
will,  the  Prench  commander  made  him  a  present  of 
hatchets  and  knives,  and  a  cross  which  he  instructed 
him  to  kiss.  As  he  advanced  higher  and  higlier, 
kts  eye  reposed  with  delight  upon  the  wide  spread 
expanse  that  gradually  opened;  he  admired  the 
scattered  groups  of  oak  trees,  and  the  smiling  enclo- 
sures of  bright  green  Indian  com,  the  noblest  of 
cereal  productions.  When,  at  length,  he  gained  the 
sitmnut  of  the  mountain,  transported  with  the  extent 
and  magnificence  of  the  prospect  from  its  commanding 
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crest,  he  bestowed  on  it,  in  his  enthusiasm,  the  name 
of  Mont  Royal.  From  this  commanding  elevation  he 
beheld  the  broad  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  dotted 
with  islands,  and  gay  with  Indian  barks — ^a  vast  and 
level  region  of  primeval  forests  occupied  both  shores, 
unbroken  but  by  a  few  Indian  settlements ;  above  this 
great  plain,  at  intervals,  groups  of  bold  and  insulated 
mountains,  extending  far  toward  the  southern  horizon. 
It  was  a  scene  fitted  for  the  seat  of  empire ;  and 
proudly  must  the  heart  of  its  first  discoverer  have 
swelled  as  he  gazed  on  it,  and  indulged  in  visions  of 
its  future  greatness. 

At  his  feet,  and  joined  to  the  spurs  of  the  mountain, 
was  the  pretty  Indian  town  of  Hochelaga,  enclosing 
in  its  "  three  courses  of  ramparts,"  the  fifty  dwellings 
of  the  Indians,  each  fifty  paces  long,  by  fifteen  wide, 
built  of  wood  covered  with  fine  bark,  and  having 
on  the  top,  store  places  for  the  corn,  which,  beaten 
to  powder,  was  made  into  cakes  baked  on  hot  stones. 
This  with  pottage,  stores  of  pulse,  dried  fish,  and 
fruits,  especially  cucumbers  and  melons,  formed  the 
simple  but  abundant  food  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
slept  on  fine  bark  covered  with  skins.  As  Cartier 
descended  into  the  open  space  in  the  midst  of  the 
town,  the  chief  came  forth  to  meet  him,  borpe  on  the 
shoulders  of  ten  Indians.  Seating  himself  with  the 
Frenchman  on  a  fine  deer  skin,  he  took  from  his  own 
head  the  wreath  which  served  as  his  distinctive  badgci 
and  placed  it  upon  that  of  Cartier.  The  Indians,  who 
invested  their  visitors  with  almost  supernatural  at- 
tributes, now  brought  forth  their  sick,  that  they  might 
be  healed.  "  With  the  simplicity  of  these  poor  people,*' 
says  Charlevoix,  "the  captain  was  greatly  moved :  he 
armed  himself  with  a  lively  faith,  and  recited,  as  de- 
voutly as  he  was  able,  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  He  then  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
the  sick,  distributed  to  them  chaplets  and  Agnus 
Dei,  and  made  them  understand  of  how  great  virtue 
they  were,  for  the  cure  of  all  sorts  of  infirmities. 
This  done,  he  engaged  in  prayer,  beseeching  earnestly 
the  Lord  to  leave  no  longer  these  poor  idolaters  in 
the  darkness  of  infidelity,  and  recited  with  a  loud 
voice  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Indians  listen- 
ed with  vague  feelings  of  awe  and  devotion  lo  these 
pious  ceremonies,  which  were  terminated  by  a  burst  of 
music,  which  set  them  beside  themselves  with  wonder- 
ment and  joy." 

On  leaving  the  friendly  Hochelaga,  Cartier  returned 
to  his  old  station  at  the  river  now  called  after  him. 
A  tradition  existed  in  the  time  of  Charlevoix,  that 
one  of  his  vesseb  was  wrecked  upon  a  sunken  rock, 
opposite  its  mouth,  hence  called  Jacques  Cartier's  rock. 
Here  he  passed  the  long  and  dreary  Canadian  winter, 
"in  ice  two  fadoms  thick,  and  snow  four  feet  higher 
than  his  ship's  sides ;"  and  losing  many  of  his  people, 
of  all  ranks,  by  the  ravages  of  the  scurvy.  On  the 
approach  of  summer  he  gladly  prepared  to  return  to 
Fiance ;  set  up  a  cross  in  sign  of  French  occupation : 
and,  partly  by  force  and  piu:tly  by  persuasion,  having 
brought  off  Donnacona  and  some  others  with  him,  he  in 
July,  1536,  regained  theweU-known  harbour  of  St.  Malo. 
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The  noble  river  which  Cartier  was  thus  the  first  to 
explore,  is  unique  in  its  peculiarities,  and  perhaps  un- 
equalled by  any  other  in  the  world.  The  magnificent 
lakes,  or  rather  inland  seas  of  which  it  is  the  outlet, 
which  maintain  the  even  and  unvarying  flow  of  its 
majestic  current,  are  assumed,  upon  solid  grounds,  to 
contain  half  the  fresh  water  on  this  planet.  The 
quantity  discharged  hourly  by  this  amazing  flood,  is 
estimated  at  1,672,704,000  cubic  feet.  Its  basin  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  higher  being  occupied  by 
Lake  Superior,  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
receiving  more  than  fifty  rivers.  Through  the  falls  of 
St.  Mary,  the  whole  of  its  waters  pours  into  tlie 
Lakes  of  Michigan  and  Huron,  of  scarcely  inferior 
dimensions.  The  ahnost  unfathomable  depth  of  these 
lakes  is  a  most  interesting  phenomena  in  physical 
geography.  Though  the  surface  of  the  two  lower  is 
618  feet  above  the  Atlantic  level,  their  bottoms  are 
nearly  300  feet  below  it.  By  the  straits  of  Detroit, 
these  upper  lakes  pour  down  into  the  basin  of  Lake 
Erie,  which  is  230  miles  in  length.  The  narrow  strait, 
where  the  whole  of  this  immense  body  rolls  for  ever 
in  its  resistless  might,  over  the  sublime  cliffs  of 
Niagara,  and  then  forms  for  several  miles  of  swift 
descent  one  continuous  and  terrific  rapid,  one  whirl 
of  foam  and  terror,  through  the  profound  and  narrow 
chasm  which  it  has  excavated  in  the  course  of  ages,  is 
altogether  unequalled  in  its  fearful  sublimity  upon 
our  globe.  By  the  channel  it  descends  to  the  level 
of  Lake  Ontario,  the  last  and  lowest  of  these  inland 
seas,  200  miles  long,  by  70  broad. 

The  river,  as  it  flows  out  of  this  lake,  varies  from 
two  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  is  divided  into  numerous 
channels  of  every  width,  as  it  passes  through  the 
"  Thousand  Isles."  These  are  of  every  size  and  form, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  primeval  nature, 
forming  a  scene  of  soft  and  romantic  beauty,  of 
dreamy,  fairy  strangeness^f  fantastic  intricacy,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  terrific  grandeur  of  Niagara. 
Hurrying  on,  with  its  burden  of  timber  rafts,  over  the 
tremendous  rapids  of  the  Long  Sault  and  La  Chine, 
(which  interruption  is  surmounted  by  a  ship  canal,) 
it  is  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  romantic  Ottawa, 
and  flows  past  the  city  of  Montreal,  the  grow- 
ing emporium  of  Canada,  receiving,  as  it  proceeds  on 
its  course,  the  waters  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
to  expand  at  length,  in  all  its  glory,  beneath  the 
crested  crags  of  Quebec.  To  this  city,  the  great 
timber  ddp6t,  it  is  550  miles  from  the  sea,  navigable 
for  ships  of  the  line  of  the  first  class,  while  vessels  of 
6C0  tons  ascend  to  Montreal,  which  is  upwards  of  730 
miles  above  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  whole  of  this  stupendous  basin  (which,  when 
Cartier  first  entered  it,  was  the  haunt  of  the  roaming 
savage)  is  fast  filling  up,  and  becoming  the  seat  of  a 
mighty  nation.  But  three  centuries  since  it  was  disco- 
vered, how  much  of  romantic  incident,  of  momen- 
tous change,  of  astonishiug  progress,  has  filled  up  the 
short  but  eventful  period.  Upon  these  lakes,  then 
skimmed  only  by  the  wandering  canoe,  hostile  fleets 
hare  been  built,  and  have  contended  in  deadly  con- 


flict. On  one  of  its  shores  feeble  colonies  have  sprang 
up  into  an  independent  nation,  rivalling  in  power  the 
proudest  states  of  the  old  worhL  Populous  cities 
adorn  the  banks  of  these  great  inland  waters,  and 
splendid  steam-boats  connect  their  remotest  extre- 
mities. Canals  have  been  cut  to  overcome  the  occa- 
sional obstacles  presented  by  nature,  and  a  chain  of 
internal  water  communication,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  many  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  heart  of  this 
mighty  continent,  serves  as  a  highway  for  the  count- 
less emigrants  who  are  continually  pouring  into  it  from 
all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  worid. 

There  are  some  striking  peculiarities  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  as  contrasted  with  its  great  rival,  the 
Mississippi.  The  former  is  as  limpid  in  its  waters, 
and  as  imalterable  in  their  level,  as  the  latter  is  turbid, 
and  with  its  swelling  inundations  overflows  its  banks 
for  miles  round.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  magnificently 
beautiful ;  the  grandeur  of  the  Mississippi  is  gloomy 
and  oppressive.  It  is  in  moral  keeping  with  this 
physical  contrast,  that  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
have  been  settled  by  freemen  alone,  and  have  never 
echoed,  like  those  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  lash  of  the 
slave-master,  or  the  groan  of  the  captive ;  but  many  a 
hucted  fugitive  from  the  southern  strongholds  of 
slavery,  as  he  has  passed  its  broad  stream,  and  felt 
himself  on  British  ground,  has  blessed  his  God  who 
has  enabled  him  to  reach  an  asylum  of  liberty. 

No  river  can  exhibit  greater  variety  of  scenery — ^here 
the  calm  and  glassy  expanse,  studded  with  v^urous 
islands ;  there,  wild  and  tumultuous  rapids,  with  the 
immense  rafts  that  hurry  down  among  their  foaming 
waters.  Sometimes  for  miles  all  is  the  unbroken 
solitude  of  primeval  nature ;  the  canoe  of  the  Indian 
is  still  seen  paddling  from  shore  to  shore,  his  bark 
wigwam  still  glimmers  amid  the  dusky  shades  of  the 
forest ;  and  then  succeeds  the  pleasant,  quaint,  white 
village  of  the  French  settlers,  with  its  antique  vanes, 
and  spire,  and  cross.  What  more  picturesque  than 
old  Quebec,  with  its  rock-built  citadel  and  antiquated 
buildings  P  Nor  is  there  in  the  new  world  any  river 
with  such  stirring,  though  often  painful  associations, 
as  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  devotedness  of  the  first 
Catholic  Missionaries,  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear 
in  planting  the  cross  among  the  Indian  savages,  their 
trials  and  their  martyrdom,  together  with  the  wariike 
feats  of  Wolfe,  and  Montcalm,  and  Montgomery,  have 
thrown  over  its  banks  a  troubled  but  romantic  halo. 

But  to  return  to  our  history.  For  some  time  after 
Cartier's  visit,  the  progress  of  colonization  was  slow, 
and  the  next  we  hear  of  the  infant  Montreal,  is  in 
connexion  with  the  missions  of  the  French  Jesuits, 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  discovery.  **  Religious 
enthusiasm,"  says  the  eloquent  Bancroft,  "  colonized 
New  England,  and  religious  enthusiasm  founded 
Montreal,  made  a  conquest  of  the  wilderness  on  the 
Upper  Lakes,  and  explored  the  Mississippi.  Puri- 
tanism gave  New  England  its  worship  and  its  schools, 
the  Boman  Church  created  for  Canada  its  altars,  its 
hospitals,  and  its  seminaries."  ''  Of  Montreal,  selected 
to  be  a  nearer  rendezvous  for  converted  Indians, 
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possession  vaft  taken  in  1640,  by  a  solemn  mass, 
celebrated  beneath  a  tent.  In  the  following  Febrnary, 
in  France,  at  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Paris,  a 
I  general  supplication  was  'made  that  the  Queen  of 
Angels  would  take  the  island  of  Montreal  under  her 
protection.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  in  the  pre- 
I  sence  of  the  French  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Canada, 
and  of  the  native  warriors  summoned  from  the  wilder- 
ness, the  festival  of  the  Assumption  was  solemnized 
on  the  island  itself.  Henceforward,  the  hearth  of  the 
sacred  fires  of  the  Wyandots  was  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin."  "  There  the  Mohawk  and  the  feebler  Algon- 
quin," (Indian  tribes)  said  Le  Jeune,  "shall  make  their 
borne ;  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  a  little 
child  shall  guide  them."  ^ 
'  Thos  far  the  chronicles  of  Montreal  are  peaceful. 
Time  flew  on,  and  the  place  continued  to  increase. 
The  stmg^e  between  France  and  England  for  colonial 
moDopcHj,  was  the  signal  for  its  first  misfortunes.  In 
Aogost,  1689,  a  band  of  Iroquois  Indians,  siding  with 
Great  Britain,  surprised  and  burnt  the  place,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  "  two  hundred  persons  met  death, 
imder  forms  too  horrible  to  mention."  The  place* 
bowerer,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
remained  under  their  rule  until  the  victory  of  Wolfe 
gained  possession  of  Canada  for  his  country.  No 
CQDquered  province  was  ever  treated  with  greater 
mii^iess  and  forbearance ;  the  religion  and  usages  of 
the  French  population  were  respected,  to  a  degree 
irreoondlable  perhaps  with  those  organic  changes 
required  by  the  nq>id  influx  which  then  began  to  take 
place  of  British  settlers — as  active,  and  energetic,  and 
enterprising,  as  the  French  **  habitans  "  were  attached 
to  old  habits  and  traditions,  and  obstinately  opposed  to 
innovation  or  progress.  It  is  in  attempting  to  recon. 
die  ihae  jarring  interests,  and  to  fuse  elements  which, 
like  oQ  and  water,  obstinately  refuse  to  mingle,  that 
the  British  Government  has  alternately  awakened  the 
jeakms  hostility  of  both;  and  it  is  in  difficulties 
arisiiig  out  of  this  state  of  things,  that  her  supremacy 
is  most  endangered. 

Of  this  opposition  of  races  and  religions,  the  city  of 
Montreal  is,  as  it  were,  a  visible  type.  Its  oldest 
buildiiigs  are  all  French  and  Catholic.  Narrow  streets, 
bordered  by  masses  of  heavy  stone  piles,  quaint  and 
picturesque  steeples,  surmounted  with  crosses,  form 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  place.  As  the 
Bntbh  population  poured  in,  more  open  avenues,  in 
a  lighter  style  of  architecture,  were  added  in  rapid 
tocoession.  Thus  mixed  is  the  aspect  of  the  place. 
One  moment  we  hear  the  plaintive  bell  of  a  Catholic 
mmnery ;  the  next,  the  streets  resound  with  the  merry 
Engtish  fife  and  drum.  The  popidation  is  as  mingled 
>s  at  Quebec.  On  the  quay  may  be  seen  the  dusky 
half-reclaimed  Indian  and  his  bark  canoe,  side  by  side 
vith  the  ruddy  English  settler,  newly  arrived  by  the 
boonung  steam-boat.  On  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  on  the 
Miasianppi,  the  old  and  the  new  are  seen  just  now  to- 
gether, but  the  old  is  rapidly  fading  away,  and  will 
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soon  exist  only  in  poetry  and  tradition,  while  the  new 
is  advancing  with  gigantic  strides. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  history  of  Montreal  any 
further,  beyond  observing,  that  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  that  of  1812,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  it  was  more  than  once  the 
object  of  contention,  but,  being  open  and  unfortified, 
furnishes  no  incidents  specially  worthy  of  notice.  Un- 
der the  British  Government,  it  has  become  a  place  oi 
great  and  growing  importance ;  the  natural  centre  of 
our  immense  possessions  in  North  America.  Of  these 
and  of  their  capabilities,  a  New  York  journal,  after 
speculating  as  to  the  issue  of  the  recent  disturbances, 
g^ves  the  foUowing  prodigious  estimate,  and  suggests 
a  grand,  but  perhaps  somewhat  visionary  scheme  for 
their  development  :— 

"Although  annexation  to  the  United  States  has  been 
mooted,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  such  result  can  be 
anticipated  for  some  time  to  come.  Other  remedies  of 
a  more  local  and  British  character,  springing  from  their 
condition,  will  be  first  attempted.  One  of  the  most 
feasible  of  these  remedies  would  appear  to  be  a  national 
union  of  all  British  North  America,  under  one  constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  in  which  the  two  Canadas, 
New  Branswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
other  dependencies,  might  be  united  in  one  great 
country.  To  this  union  might  be  added  the  whole 
region  north  and  west,  to  Vancouver's  Island  and  the 
North  Pole.  If,  in  addition  to  this  grand  plan  of 
creating  a  new  nationality  in  British  North  America, 
the  British  Qovemment  and  British  mercantile  interests 
were  to  commence  immediately  the  coastruction  of  a 
magnificent  railroad  iVom  Montreal  to  the  Pacific,  by 
the  most  practicable  ro^te,  thus  opening  a  new  channel 
of  communication  between  China  and  the  East,  and 
Great  Britain  herself,  they  might  be  enabled  to  torn 
the  energy,  skill,  enterprise,  and  national  capacity  of 
the  British  American  colonies  into  a  new  and  fortunate 
direction.  Politics  and  commerce  must  go  hand  in 
hand  in  Anglo-Saxon  afiairs.  Trade  and  liberty  are 
the  bread  and  butter  of  Anglo-Saxon  existence.  The 
British  territory  in  North  America  is  greater  in  extent 
than  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  almost  equid 
to  that  of  the  Russian  empire.  They  possess  means, 
and  soil,  and  climate,  and  productions  of  all  kinds,  and 
a  race  of  people,  if  they  were  all  banded  together,  suffi- 
cient te  absorb  the  entire  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  one  grand  North  American  confederacy, 
under  a  constitutional  government,  which  would 
speedily  upset  the  French  and  English  factions  that  now 
agitate  unfortunate  Canada;  bringing  into  operation 
new  elements  of  material,  wealth,  and  political  and 
social  prosperity,  of  the  grandest  and  most  imposing 
character.  Thus  they  might  prepare  themselves  for  ad- 
mission,  in  good  time,  into  the  limits  of  this  vast  and 
growing  republic  of  free  States.** 

This  extract  is  eminently  characteristic  at  once  of 
the  ''go  ahead"  imagination,  and  of  the  imperturbable 
self-complacency  of  our  transatlantic  brethren. 


THE  DEATH  OF  BUDRUDEEN. 

BY  META. 

Mr.  BnooKS  having  efiected  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Sultan  of  Borneo  and  the  two  princes, 
Muda  Hassim  and  Budrudeen,  these  two  latter  re- 
mamed  devoted  to  the  interests  of  England,  in  despite 
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of  erery  effort  to  menace  or  oormpt  them ;  and  when 
the  pirate  party  foond  that  nothing  could  induce  them 
to  violate  their  engagements,  it  was  determined  to 
exterminate  them,  wiih  all  their  families  and  friends. 
The  seal  of  Omar  Ali  was  obtained,  and  the  massacre 
executed  to  the  letter. 

The  four  brothers  were  at  this  time  living  in  secu- 
rity in  various  parts  of  the  city,  quite  unsuspicious  of 
any  conspiracy  against  them,  when  suddenly,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  the  houses  of  each  of  the  princes  and 
other  men  of  rank  known  to  be  favourable  to  the 
English  policy  and  to  the  suppression  of  piracy,  were 
attacked  by  orders  from  the  Sultan,  given  under  his 
own  signet ;  and  thirteen  members  of  his  own  family, 
uncles,  nephews,' and  cousins,  were  barbarously  assas- 
sinated by  this  unnatural  monster. 

Jaffer,  at  the  moment  of  the  attack,  was  in  attend- 
ance on  his  lord  the  Pangcran  Budrudeen ;  and,  with 
a  few  of  his  immediate  followers,  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  house,  made  eveiy  exertion  to  repel  the  assail- 
ants. For  some  time  Budrudeen  fought  bravely  at 
their  head ;  but  taken  completely  by  surprise,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  desperately  wounded,  he  at 
last  gave  way,  and  retiring  by  the  women's  apart- 
ments, escaped  to  a  distant  pait  of  the  building,  ac- 
companied by  his  sister  and  by  another  young  lady, 
all  of  whom  were  by  this  time  aware,  from  the  shouts 
and  exclamations  of  the  multitude,  that  Budrudeen 
was  attacked  by  the  authority  of  his  own  uncle  and 
sovereign,  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
served. 

On  rejoining  his  lord,  Jaffer  was  directed  to  open 
a  cask  or  barrel  of  gunpowder,  which  was  found  stand- 
ing in  the  room.  This  order  he  immediately  obeyed, 
and  waited  his  lord's  further  commands.  Pangeran 
Budrudeen  then  took  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  calling 
Jaffer  to  his  presence,  placed  it  in  his  hands,  with  a 
last  injunction  to  flee  in  haste  to  the  sea,  to  endeavour 
to  reach  Sarawak,  and  to  convey  the  ring  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Brooke,  as  a  dying  memento  of  his  esteem,  and 
to  bid  Mr.  Brooke  not  to  forget  him,  and  to  lay  his 
case  and  the  cause  of  his  country  before  the  Queen  of 
England.  Having  received  the  ring,  and  faithfully 
promised  to  comply  with  those  commands,  Jaffer  was 
ordered  to  depart,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  his 
lord  fired  the  gunpowder,  and  Pangeran  Budrudeen 
and  the  two  women  were  instantly  blown  up. 


'TIr  night !  and  on  his  couch  reclining 

The  wearied  prince  hath  sought  repose- 
Yet  ere  the  last  red  sun's  reclining 
His  death  was  compassed  by  his  foes  ! 

And  near  him,  on  soft  cushions  lying, 

Two  lovely  girls  are  dimly  seen, 
W  o  silent  watch  with  love  undying 
he  calm  soft  sleep  of  Budrudeen. 

Calmly  he  sleeps  while  o'er  him  bending 
His  wife  and  sister  gaze  with  pride ; 

What  anxious  thoughts  with  joy  contending 
Fill  the  fond  heart  of  that  young  bride  ! 


That  day,  before  the  Sollan  kneeling. 

The  Pangeran  hath  nobly  borne 
The  scofl^  of  those  whose  footsteps  stealing 

Shall  rouse  him  ere  the  break  of  mom. 

Tes  !->for  his  words  of  truth  and  right 
Their  wicked  hearts  are  lashed  to  madncsa. 

Oh  !  fly  before  the  morning's  light, 
Nor  let  thy  life  be  quenched  in  sadness  1 

Too  late  !  too  late  !  the  hour  is  come ; 

Grim  swarthy  forms  now  onwards  sally. 
Bearing, — oh  God,  that  truth  were  dumb  ! 

The  signet  seal  of  Omar  Ali  I 

Tes  I  'twas  the  Sultan,  uncle,  friend. 
Who  gave  the  stem  command  to  spear  him ; 

Kow,  gracious  heaven,  thy  succour  lend. 
For  the  bright  kris  is  gleaming  near  him. 

Oh  !  Elhi  Meem,  if  thou  couldst  save, 
How  gladly  thy  young  life  had  parted ; 

But  shadows  borrowed  from  the  grave 
Kow  gather  round  the  lion-heuted  I 

They  come  !  they  come !  a  oountleai  crowd ; 

She  hears  their  summons  at  the  gate ; 
Hark  I  'tis  the  death-note  sounding  loud. 

Which  summons  thee  to  meet  thy  fate ! 

Ho  hears  !— with  eye-balls  wildly  flashing. 
He  Btarteth  from  his  death-like  trance. 

With  rapid  footsteps  madly  dashing. 
He  checks  the  foemen's  first  advance. 

**  Now  yield  to  this  a  subject's  duty, 
Ko  longer  faith  with  strangers  keep. 

Or  give  thy  head— the  pirates'  booty. 
To  deck  their  prahus  on  the  deep  ! " 

"  No  !  villains  ! — By  the  God  of  heaven, 
I  keep  my  faith  to  England's  Queen  ! 

To  you  one  conquering  hour  is  given — 
To  die  for  truth,  to  Budradeen  ! 

"  But  know  that  ere  the  rising  sun 
Hath  reddened  thrice  the  angiy  sky. 

My  death  shall  be  revenged  by  one 
Before  whose  look  your  hearts  shall  die  t 

"  For  truth,  for  constancy,  for  faith, 

God  wills  that  I  should  perish  here; 
But  well  I  know  my  early  death 

Shall  cost  your  dastard  chieftains  dear !  ** 

They  fight  I    Who  falls  I—the  prince  I— oh  no  t 
Though  wounded  sore,  he  stands  at  bay. 

And  through  the  thickest  of  the  foe, 
Like  panther  bounds  to  seize  his  prey. 

Some  demigod  of  old  he  seemed. 
His  bleeding  arm  betrayed  no  slaekness. 

And  still  his  flashing  weapon  gleamed 
Like  lightning  through  the  tempest's  blackneta! 

They  yield— they  staggei^back  they  fiUl, 

They  leave  the  outer  portal  clear; 
Now,  Budrudeen,  if  saved  at  all. 

Fly  I  ere  thy  foes  again  appear  I 

But  no  I  within  that  chamber  lying; 

His  wife  and  sister  still  remain ; 
Ah  !  noble  heart  \—thy  thoughts  of  flying 

Are,  to  that  chamber  back  again  ! 

"  Now,  Jaffer,  be  thy  friendly  task 
To  seek  the  spot  to  thee  well  known ; 

Bring  hence  my  precious  powder  cask. 
And  then— thy  services  are  done  ! — 
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•  I  may  not  fly— I  dare  not  slay, 
E'en  now  my  palace  gates  they  Beyer; 

Swift,  Jafler  ! — ere  the  dawn  of  day 
Thy  prince  shall  be  at  rest  for  ever  I 

•*  Ha  !  fiiithful  friend— now  give  the  match  I 
Tis  well !— my  foes  and  I  are  eren  !— 

Kow,  Ella,  now  I — one  kiss  I  snatch, 
The  next,  sweet  love,  is  ours  in  heaven  ! 

"  Ply,  Jaffer !  hear  to  Sarawak 

This  signet-ring— my  last  sad  token ; 

Say  that  my  soul  with  joy  looks  back 
On  pledges  kept  and  faith  onbroken  ! 

•»  Tell  Rajah  Brooke,  by  swift  prahus 
To  send  this  ring  to  England's  Queen ; 

For  well  I  know  her  heart  will  choose 
A  swift  revenge  for  Budrudeen  t 

"  Farewell— farewell !"— the  words  come  slow, 
The  life-blood  poors  in  current  free. 

They  enter  !  "  Now,  Si  Jaffer,  go— • 
Bemember,  vengeance  rests  with  thee  !** 

A  moment  passed— the  servant  fled, 

The  women  threw  their  arms  around  him  t 

IS  ow,  Ella,  now  1  the  torch  is  red  ; 

T(K>  long  thy  love  to  earth  hath  bound  him  1 

A  blinding  smoke — a  sudden  flash— 
The  palace  walls  are  wildly  shaking; 

They  totter— fall  with  sudden  crash  ; 
The  very  earth  beneath  is  shaking  ! 

Wife,  sister,  prince,  together  lie. 

Their  blackened  corses  smoulder  slowly ; 

Ah,  Budrudeen  !  thou  coulcUt  but  die, 
Tet  is  tiiy  death  a  triumph  holy. 

And  England,  as  she  drops  a  tear 

Above  thy  narrow  spot  of  earth, 
Will  bid  surrounding  nations  hear 

How  dear  she  holds  thy  priceless  worth  I 

The  "life  that  lives  in  other*s  breath," 
Thftt  life  is  thine,  full  well  I  ween ; 

And  fiune  upon  her  page  of  death 

Inscribes  thy  name,  Frince  Budrudeen. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL; 

OB,   THE  kAILROAD  OP  LIFE.' 
BT  THB  AUTBOB  OF  "fRAKK  fAIBLBOa." 

Chapteb  XV. 

nsS  LITINOSTONE  BFEAKB  A  BIT  OF  HSR  HIl^D. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  early  suminer,  when  the 
nm,  shining  into  his  bed-room  ^t  Broadhurst,  aroused 
Lewis  from  a  heavy  dreamless  sleep,  the  result  of  his 
previoos  night's  dissipation  at  Lady  Lombard's.  The 
sensation  of  waking  for  the  first  time  in  a  strange 
pbce,  is  usually  a  disagreeable  one ;  there  is  an  unfa- 
miliar newness  in  the  aspect  of  everything  around  us, 
in  abeence  of  old  associations,  which  to  an  impressible 
djaposition  is  singularly  disheartening.  This  was 
peculiarly  the  case  with  Lewis ;  the  costly  furniture 
oC  the  room,  arranged  with  a  stiff  propriety,  the 
ipotifss  carpet,  the  chair-covera  too  clean  and  slippery 

(I)  Condnued  from  vol.  ix.  p.  152. 


to  be  sat  upon,  the  bright  coid  mirrors,  the  polislied 
grate,  in  which  a  fire  would  have  been  high  treason, 
each  and  all  suggestive  of  the  chilling  influence  of  that 
rigid  disciplinarfan,  Miss  Livingstone,  served  painfully 
to  realize  liis  new  position.  Splendour  without 
comfort,  was  an  anomaly  he  had  never  before  racoun- 
tered,  and  in  his  then  frame  of  mind,  it  aroused  all 
the  bitter  feelings  which  even  his  strength  of  will  was 
unable  to  subdue,  and  he  mentally  compared  himself 
to  a  sUve  working  in  gilded  chains,  and  longed  for 
independence,  no  matter  through  what  haidshipt, 
struggles,  and  dangers  it  must  be  attained.  But 
there  was  a  healthy  energy  about  his  mind,  which 
prevented  his  yielding  to  these  morbid  feelings ;  so, 
hastily  dressing  himself,  he  found  his  way  into  the 
pleasure  garden,  and  as  it  was  yet  early,  strolled 
onward  through  the  park. 

After  wandering  about  for  nearly  an  hour,  the 
calm  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  exhilarating  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  air,  producing  their  natural 
effect  upon  his  spirits,  it  occurred  to  him  that  hii 
absence  might  be  commented  upon,  and  possibly  give 
offence ;  accordingly,  he  retraced  his  steps  towards 
the  house.  Ignorant  of  the  locale,  however,  he 
was  unable  to  discover  the  door  by  which  he  had 
gone  out,  and,  after  making  one  or  two  attempts 
in  a  wrong  direction,  was  compeUed  to  effect  his 
entrance  tiirough  a  French  window,  opening  into  a 
conservatory.  Lewis  possessed  a  great  taste  for,  and 
some  knowledge  of  Botany,  and  his  attention  was  at 
once  attracted  by  the  rare  and  beautiful  plants  around 
him.  So  completely  was  he  engrossed  by  his  admira- 
tion, that  not  untU  he  heard  his  own  name  pro- 
nounced, did  he  become  aware  that  he  was  not  the 
sole  tenant  of  the  conservatory.  Turning  at  the 
sound,  he  perceived  Annie  Grant,  in  a  veiy  becoming 
gardening  costume,  busUy  employed  in  altering  the 
arrangement  of  certain  flower-pots. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
afford  the  reader  an  insight  into  Lewis's  feelings 
towards  this  young  lady,  as  they  were  by  no  means  of 
such  a  nature  as  might  be  expected  from  a  young 
man,  towards  a  pretty  and  agreeable  girl,  with  whom 
he  was  about  to  be  domesticated.  In  order  to 
account  for  his  peculiar  state  of  mind  on  this  subject, 
we  must  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  an  episode  in 
Lewis's  student- life,  which  has  been  already  aUuded 
to  in  a  conversation  between  Frere  and  his  friend. 
About  a  year  before  the  period  at  which  our  story 
opened,  Lewis  had  encountered,  at  a  festive  meeting 
of  the  worthy  citizens  of  Bonn,  the  very  pretty 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  shopkeeper,  and  struck  by  her 
bright  eyes,  and  a  certain  naive  simplicity  of  maimer, 
had  danced  with  her  the  greater  part  of  the  evening. 
Flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the  handsome  young 
Fnglishman,  the  damsel,  who  (her  simplicity  being 
confined  entirely  to  manner,)  was  as  arrant  a  little 
flirt  as  ever  caused  a  heart-ache,  took  care  that  the 
acquaintance  should  continue;  and  while  she  was 
merely  bent  on  adding  to  her  train  of  admirers,  Lewis 
fell  in  love  with  her,  as  deeply  as  a  man  can  do,  with  a 
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girl  completely  his  inferior  in  mind,  as  veil  as  in  sta- 
tion. Lnagination,  however,  which  at  eighteen  is 
alarmingly  active,  supplied  all  deficiencies,  and  Lewis 
continued  to  dream  his  ladj-love  was  an  angel,  till, 
one  fine  morning,  the  fact  of  her  elopement  with  a 
German  baron,  who  considered  matrimony  a  super- 
flaons  ordinance,  induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion. 
With  the  termination  of  the  adventure  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted,  but  the  effect  npon  Lewis's 
disposition,  was  one  which  time  might  weaken,  but 
could  never  effiace.  The  fatal  lesson  that  one  who 
seemed  true  and  pore,  was  not  so,  once  learnt,  could 
never  be  forgotten ;  the  seeds  of  mistrust  were  sown, 
and  strive  as  he  might,  the  perfect  faith,  the  bright 
eager  confidence  of  youth,  were  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

Annie,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  nnusually 
lovely,  and  Lewis  accordingly  regarded  her  in  the 
light  of  a  dangerous  man-trap;  besides  this,  oddly 
enough,  she  was  by  no  means  unlike  an  ethereal  and 
spiritualized  representation  of  "  Gretchen ;"  the 
features  and  colouring  were  similar,  and  the  arch 
simplicity  of  the  FrauleitCt  manner  was  part  and 
parcel  of  Annie's  very  nature.  The  painful  recollec- 
tions which  this  resemblance  excited,  added  uncon- 
sciously to  the  prejudice  (for  it  amounted  to  that) 
which  Lewis  had  conceived  against  the  general's 
daughter; — but  the  true  source  of  the  feeling  lay 
deeper.  However  circumstances  may  cause  him  to 
affect,  or  even  to  believe  the  contrary,  there  is  in 
every  man's  heart  a  latent  desire  to  render  himself 
agreeable  to  any  young  and  pretty  woman  into  whose 
society  he  may  be  thrown,  more  especially  where  the 
individual  is  conscious  of  possessing  powers  of  pleas- 
ing, if  he  chooses  to  exert  them ;  and  even  Lewis's 
slight  experience  of  society  had  sufficed  to  enlighten 
him  in  regard  to  this  point,  on  which  the  dullest  are 
clear-sighted.  But  coupled  with  this  feeling  came 
the  humiliating  consciousness,  that  although  by  birth 
and  education  Miss  Grant's  equal,  the  position  he 
held  in  the  family  rendered  him  her  inferior;  and 
this  idea  was  galling  in  the  extreme  to  Lewis's  haughty 
nature.  Annie,  on  the  other  hand,  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  all  these  wheels  within  wheels,  entertained 
the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  intentions  towards 
her  new  associate.  She  knew  he  was  unfortunate, 
she  saw  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  she  had  heard  that 
he  was  undertaking  a  duty  he  disliked^  for  the  sake 
of  his  mother  and  sister;  and  for  all  these  reasons 
her  woman's  heart  warmed  towards  him,  and  she  de- 
termined to  do  what  she  was  able,  to  render  his  posi- 
tion as  little  painful  as  might  be ;  moreover,  she  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  her 
father  and  her  great-aunt,  to  be  aware,  that  any  kind- 
ness the  young  tutor  would  be  likely  to  meet  with 
in  the  family,  must  emanate  from  herself.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Lewis,  having  replied  to  her  cordial 
"Good  morning,  Mr. Arundel,"  by  slightly  raising 
his  hat,  and  making  a  formal  bow,  was  about  to  pass 
on,  she  renewed  the  attack  by  adding, — 

"  May  I  trouble  you  to  move  this  flower-pot  for 
me?  it  is  so  heavy." 


Thus  appealed  to,  Lewis  stopped  short,  and  fbr  a 
moment  debated  with  himself  the  possibility  erf 
refusing ;  but  without  being  actually  ill-bred,  such  a 
possibility  did  not  exist ;  so,  resigning  himself  to  his 
fate  with  a  very  ill  grace,  he  deposited  his  hat  on  a 
vacant  flower-stand,  and  tossing  back  his  dark  coils 
with  the  air  of  a  sulky  lion  shaking  his  mane,  he  to<^ 
the  garden  pot,  which  indeed  seemed  too  heavy  for 
Annie's  little  hands,  asking  with  a  stately  coldness  by 
no  means  in  character  with  the  mild  nature  of  the 
inquiry, 

"  WTiere  would  you  wish  it  to  be  placed.  Miss 
Grant?" 

"  Here,  if  you  will  be  so  kind,"  returned  the  young 
lady,  indicating  the  spot  by  pomting  with  the  end  of 
a  pert  little  parasol. 

Lewis,  having  installed  the  plant  in  its  appointed 
place,  was  again  about  to  take  his  departure,  but  ere 
he  did  so,  glancing  involuntarily  at  the  eff^  of  his 
labour,  his  quick  eye  at  once  discerned  the  object  of 
the  changes  Annie  was  striving  to  effect,  and  perceived 
that,  in  order  to  carry  out  her  design,  several  heavy 
flowers  yet  required  moving.  Nothing,  however,  was 
farther  from  his  thoughts  than  the  idea  of  volunteering 
his  assistance,  when  Annie,  catching  the  direction  of 
his  eye,  continued, 

"  Yes,  the  white  camellia  is  too  low.'* 

"  While  the  rhododendron  is  as  much  too  high," 
returned  Lewis  eagerly,  and  forgetting  his  proud 
scruples  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment^  he  set  to  ! 
work  with  the  greatest  energy,  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ment, which  his  correct  taste  acknowledged  to  be  an 
improvement. 

The  camellia  had  been  exalted,  and  the  rhododendron  I 
abased,  and  many  other  "  pets  of  the  parterre"  had 
experienced  sudden  changes  of  station,  and  still  Lewis  { 
worked  with  unabated  zeal,  and  still  his  fear  companion 
directed  and  approved,  when  just  as,  poised  on  one 
foot  half  way  up  a  high  flower-stand,  he  was  stretdiing  I 
to  his  utmost  to  instal  a  gaudy  cactus,  all  red  and 
green  like  a  paroquet,  on  the  topmost  pinnacle,  a 
stately  tread  was  heard  approachmg,  and  Greneral  Grant 
entered    the    conservatory.     Lewis    coloured  with 
mingled  anger  and  annoyance  at  being  detected  in 
such  a  situation ;  but  Annie  good-naturedly  came  to 
his  assistance.    Tripping  up  to  her  father,  and  taking 
both  his  hands,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Good  morning,  papa.  Welcome  to  dear  old 
Broadhurst  once  again.  How  pretty  it  all  looks !  but 
they  have  placed  my  flowers  so  stupidly,  I  must  have 
every  one  of  them  altered.  I've  been  working  away 
for  half-an-hour  at  least,  and  as  Mr.  Arundel  happened 
to  be  passing,  I  pressed  him  into  the  service,  for  some 
of  the  pots  are  so  heavy." 

"  Much  too  heavy  for  you  to  attempt  to  move,  my  || 
dear,"  returned  the  General  in  a  tone  of  marked  dis  - 
approval,  "  but  why  did  you  not  summon  one  of  the 
gardeners  to  make  the  alteration  you  wished,  without 
troubling  Mr.  Arundel,  who  must  have  had  other  duties 
to  perform." 

"  As  it  was  your  desirc,  sh-,  to  be  present  at  my 
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'  introduction  to  mj  future  pupil/'  replied  Lewis,  who 
had  by  this  time  reached  Urra  Jirma,  and  recovered 
his  Bcdf-possession,  '*  I  have  r^ramed  from  making 
anj  attempt  to  see  him,  till  I  should  have  learned  your 
farther  wishes  on  the  subject.  My  time  was  therefore 
quite  at  Miss  Grant's  disposal,  if  I  could  be  in  any 
way  useful  to  her." 

"  My  daughter  is  obliged  by  your  politeness,  sir, 
bfutwiU  not  trespass  upon  it  farther,"  replied  the 
General  coldly. — "My  dear  Annie,"  he  continued, 
"  it  only  wants  ten  minutes  of  nine ;  you  will  oblige 
me  by  preparing  for  breakfast — punctuality  is  a 
quality  by  the  neglect  of  which  all  order  is  subverted, 
propriety  set  at  nought,  much  valuable  time  wasted 
wfaush  can  never  be  recalled,  and  the  comfort  of  a 
£unily  totally  destroyed.  Your  excellent  aunt  is 
■ware  of  my  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  during  the 
twelve  years  she  has  done  me  the  favour  to  preside 
over  my  household,  she  has  never  kept  me  waiting  one 
minute.'' ' 

"  Well,  dear  papa>  FU  do  my  best  to  please  you," 
returned  Annie;  "  but,"  she  added,  laymg  her  hand  on 
his  sboolder  caressingly,  and  looking  up  in  his  face 
with  a  glanoe  half  mischievous  and  half  imploring, 
"you  won't  expect  me  to  be  so  terribly  perfect  as 
Aunt  Martha  ?  Recollect,  she  is  three  times  as  old 
as  I  am,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  three  times  as 
wise." 

The  General  tried  to  look  displeased,  but  he  could 
not  resist  Annie,  for  he  was  human  after  all;  so, 
stroking  her  fglossy  curls,  he  told  her  that  Mrs. 
BotherfiUe  (a  serious  schoolmistress,  who,  for  the 
trifling  consideration  of  300/.  per  annum,  con- 
descended to  allow  the  youthful  female  aristocracy  of 
the  land,  to  sit  at  her  feet,  and  learn  from  her  lips  how 
to  legenente  society  through  the  medium  of  frivolous 
leeorni^iahments,)  had  failed  in  curing  her  of  talking 
iiniwfT*^,  at  which  Annie  laughed  merrily  and  then 
tiipped  off,  turning  as  she  passed  Lewis  to  take  ahist 
glttioe  at  the  newly  arranged  flowers,  and  saying, 
•*  Now,  Am't  they  bok  pretty,  Mr.  Arundel  P" 

As  the  directions  in  regard  to  Lewis  and  his 
pvpfl's  separate  establishment  (for  such  the  isolated 
suite  of  rooms  they  were  to  occupy  might  be  con- 
sidered,) had  not  as  yet  been  communicated  to  the 
•ervants.  General  Grant  requested  the  favour  of  Lewis's 
conpany  at  breddiast,  with  as  much  ceremony  as  he 
could  have  used  if  he  had  been  inviting  a  royal  duke 
to  a  banquet ;  and  as  a  request  from  such  a  quarter 
was  equivalent  to  a  command,  Lewis  could  only 
eomply.  Half  a  minute  before  the  clock  struck  nine, 
IGn  Livingstone,  that  human  hedge-hog,  rustled  into 
the  breakfast  room,  more  stiff  and  starched  in  mind 
and  body  than  any  other  living  creature.  As  for  her 
cap,  a  railway  train  might  have  passed  over  it  without 
injunng  that  rigid  mystery,  while  her  gown  was  at  the 
kMt  sabre,  not  to  say  bullet-proof.  If  ever  there 
1  were  a  wife  fitted  for  our  Lt)n  Duke,  that  adamantine 
spmster  was  the  woman-— only  that  to  have  married 
her,  would  have  required  more  courage  than  twenty 
Wateikns! 


As. the  clock  struck  nine,  the  household  servants 
made  their  appearance,  and  all  the  family  knelt  down* 
(  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Livingstone,  who,  being 
evidently  fashioned  as  the  ancients  believed  elephants 
were,  without  knee  joints,  merely  reared  up  against 
the  breakfast  table,  as  the  next  best  thing  she  could 
do,)  while  the  General  read  them  a  short,  stem  but 
polite  prayer,  after  which  he  blessed  them  very  much 
as  if  he  were  doing  the  reverse,  and  suffered  them  to 
depart.  The  breakfast  was  excellent  as  far  as  the 
commissariat  department  was  concerned,  and  the  tea 
was  not  so  cold  as  might  have  been  expected  con- 
sidering Miss  Livingstone  poured  it  out. 

Even  Lewis's  short  acquaintance  with  that  austere 
virgin's  usual  expression  of  countenance,  led  him  to 
believe  that  a  darker  shade  than  ordinary  lowered 
upon  her  brow;  nor  was  he  mistaken,  for  after 
despatching  a  piece  of  dry  toast  with  the  air  of  an 
acidulated  martyr,  the  spirit  (we  fear  it  was  not  an 
amiable  one)  moved  her,  and  she  spoke. 

"  I  must  say.  General,  your  benevolence  has  rather 
overpowered  your  judgment,  to  my  poor  thinking,  in 
this'  ^TJngMlftr  addition  to  the  establishment  at  Broad- 
hurst.  I  really  consider  that  I  ought  to  have  been  a 
little  more  clearly  informed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
before  these  new  arrangements  were  actually  decided 
on." 

"  If  you  refer  to  Sir  Walter  Desborough,  madam," 
returned  the  General  sternly,  **  I  must  recall  to  your 
memory  the  fact  of  my  having  mentioned  to  you,  thb 
day  week,  my  intention  that  my  ward  should  reside 
at  Broadhurst." 

"I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  any  com- 
munication you  do  me  the  honour  of  making  to  me. 
General  Ghrant,  nor  have  I  forgotten  the  conversation  to 
which  you  refer ;  but  if  you  mentioned  that  your  ward 
was  a  dangerous  idiot,  and  that  you  expected  me  to 
preside  over  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  that  circum- 
stance certainly  has  escaped  me." 

The  wrinkles  on  the  General's  forehead  deepened,  as 
he  replied  with  a  glance  towards  Lewis, —  '*You 
forget,  Miss  Livingstone,  that  we  are  not  in  private." 

"  Iteally,"  rejoined  the  hidy,  "  if,  as  I  believe,  that 
young "  (and  she  laid  an  ill-natured  emphasis  on  the 
word)  ''  gentleman  has  undertaken  the  duties  of 
keeper — ^"  . 

"  Tutor,"  interposed  the  General  sharply. 

"Well,  tutor,  then,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so," 
continued  Miss  Livingstone,  "  the  name  does  not  much 
signify ;  but  if  Mr.  Arundel  is  to  have  the  care  of  this 
dreadful  boy,  the  sooner  he  knows  what  his  duties 
will  be,  and  sets  about  them,  the  better ;  for  I  tell  you 
plainly.  General  Grant,  that  unless  there's  a  man  about 
the  creature  who  can  manage  him,  I  won't  sleep 
another  night  in  the  house  with  him.  There's  no 
trusting  those  idiots ;  we  may  all  be  murdered  in  our 
beds." 

As  the  good  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  got  the 
steam  up  to  a  very  high  d^ree  of  pressure,  hazarded 
the  above  uncomfortable  suggestion,  Annie,  who  had 
been  listening  with  an  expression  of  painful  annoyance 
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to  ber  aunt's  harangue,  suddenly  turned  pale  and 
glanced  with  a  look  of  appealing  inquiry  towards  her 
father,  who  replied  to  her  rather  than  to  Miss 
Livingstone,  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  Really,  my  dear  Annie,  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
that  the  fears  with  which  your  excellent  relative  (pud 
he  looked  bayonets  at  Minerva,  who  shook  her  head  till 
her  terrific  cap  rustled  like  an  angry  hail-storm)  would 
seek  to  inspire  you  are  utterly  without  foundation." 

Then,  turning  to  Lewis,  he  added, 

"The  truth  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Arundel,  is,  that 
from  a  mistaken  policy,  your  future  pupil  has  been 
indulged  in  every  caprice  of  his  weak  intellect,  till  the 
sHghtest  opposition  to  his  wishes  irritates  him,  be- 
yond all  control  that  has  yet  been  exercised  over  him ; 
but  as  his  only  attendants  are  an  old  female  domestic 
who  was  his  nurse,  and  her  son,  a  lad  younger  than 
Sir  Walter  himself,  whom  he  has  been  foolishly  per- 
mitted to  look  upon  in  the  light  of  a  companion,  this 
is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at." 

"It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  eradicate  faults  of 
temper  which  have  been  allowed  to  become  habitual, 
especially  where  the  reasoning  faculties  are  defective," 
observed  Lewis  thoughtfully. 

"You  may  well  say  that,  sir,"  chimed  in  Miss 
Livingstone ;  "  his  reasoning  faculties  (as  you  please  to 
term  them)  are  so  defective,  that  in  my  humble  opinion 
the  boy  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  fool ;  and  you 
may  as  well  try  to  drive  a.  pig  straight,  as  to  talk 
sense  to  a  fool, — but  how  a  man  so  particular  as 
General  Grant  can  have  brought  such  an  inmate  into 
his  family,  and  then  expect  that  things  are  to  go  on 
with  the  order  and  precision  that^ — " 

"  Madam!"  began  the  General  in  a  voioe  of  thunder, 
his  stock  of  patience  utterly  exhausted  by  this  indirect 
mode  of  attack.  But  Annie,  with  a  degree  of  tact 
and  moral  courage  for  which  Lcwb  had  by  no  means 
been  disposed  to  give  her  credit,  laid  her  hand 
imploringly  on  her  father's  arm,  and  whispered  a  few 
magical  words,  which  served  to  avert  the  storm  that 
had  appeared  inevitable.  An  awkward  pause  ensued, 
which  was  broken  by  the  GrenenJ,  who,  rising  ma- 
jestically from  his  chair,  informed  Lewis  that  he  should 
request  his  attendance  in  half-an-hour ;  then  casting  a 
withering  glance  at  Miss  Livingstone,  which  caused 
that  respectable  porcupine  of  private  life  to  bristle  up 
if  possible  more  fiercely  than  before,  he  quitted  the 
room.  No  sooner  had  her  nephew-in-law*s  i-ctreating 
footsteps  ceased  to  echo  through  the  long  corridor, 
than  the  good  lady,  freed  from  the  restramt  of  his 
presence,  did  then  and  there  openly,  avowedly,  and 
with  much  vehemence,  utter  a  dedaration  of  war,  issue 
a  protest  against  the  introduction  of  "  rampant  idiots  " 
into  that  heretofore  peaceful  family,  and  finally  assert 
her  own  liberty  of  action,  by  promulgating  her  deter- 
mination to  depart  forthwith,  leavmg  her  companions 
to  contemplate  the  agreeable  contingencies  of  "  being 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  during  the  day-time,  and 
murdered  in  their  beds  all  night." 

Having  in  some  degree  reheved  her  mind  by  this 
explosion,  she  applied  the  superfluous  steam  still 


remaining,  to  the  purpose  of  locomotion,  her  crisp 
schako  rending  the  air,  and  her  high-heeled  shoes  knodi- 
ing  sharp  little  double  knocks,  as  of  an  angry  post- 
man, against  the  polished  oak  floor,  as  she  swept  along. 
And  these  "pleasant  passages"  were  the  first 
votive  offering  which  Lewis  saw  presented  to  the 
Lares  and  Penates  of  Broadhurst. 

Chapter  XVI. 

CONTAINS  MUCH  POLLY  AND  A  LITTLE  COMMOH  S£XS£. 

General  Grant  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  easy  chair, 
as  if  he  were  on  his  charger,  and  his  face  vore  an 
expression  of  scrutinizing  authority,  as  of  a  commander 
about  to  review  his  troops,  when  Lewis,  in  obedience 
to  his  summons,  entered  the  library. 

**  Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Arundel.  I  have  requested  the 
attendance  of  Sir  Walter  Desborough,  and  expect  he 
will  be  here  immediately." 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  Lewis  seated  him- 
self to  await  the  arrival  of  his  future  pupil ;  bat  the 
minutes  glided  by,  and  still  no  pupil  appeared.  At 
length,  just  as  the  General's  small  stock  of  patience 
became  exhausted  and  he  had  requested  Lewis  to 
ring  the  bell,  the  butler  returned  saying  that  it 
was  impossible  to  induce  Sir  Walter  to  leave 
his  room  unless  the  female  attendant  who  had  been 
his  nurse  might  come  with  him.  Gtoeral  Grant 
frowned  portentously,  glanced  expressively  towards 
Lewis,  muttering,  "Some  of  the  evil  effects  of  a 
grievous  system  of  neglect ;"  then  added,  to  the  ser- 
vant, "  Yon  may  desire  Mrs.  Peters  to  accompany 
Sir  Walter  Desborough." 

"One  of  the  first  points  to  which  you  will  have  to 
direct  your  attention,  Mr.  Arundel,"  oontinued  the 
General,  as  the  domestic  quitted  the  apartment,  "  is  to 
induce  my  ward  to  dispense  with  the  society  of  this 
person  and  her  son ;  he  may  retain  their  services  as  , 
attendants,  but  must  be  taught  no  longer  to  regard 
them  as  companions."  ' 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  admitted  three 
individuals.  Of  these,  the  first  who  claims  our  no- 
tice, was  the  unfortunate  young  baronet  who  was 
to  be  Lewis's  future  charge.  He  appeared  about  ; 
fourteen,  but  was  tall  for  that  age;  his  figure  was  <| 
slight  and  not  ungraceful,  and  his  features  were 
handsome ;  his  forehead  was  high  but  narrow  and  j 
receding;  his  eyes  were  bright  and  clear,  thongfa 
totally  devoid  of  expression,  and  there  was  an  appear-  | 
anoe  of  weakness  and  irresolution  about  the  mouth, 
which  too  dearly  indicated  his  want  of  intellect 
Mrs.  Peters  was  a  very  stout  old  lady,  on  whom  the 
cares  of  life,  and  a  rare  specimen  of  the  female  costnme 
of  some  by-gone  age,  appeared  to  sit  easily;  her  outline 
might  have  suggested  to  an  imaginative  beholder  the 
idea  of  a  huge  pillow  which  had  "come  alive,"  and  made 
itself  a  gown  out  of  one  of  the  chintz  bed-curtains,  for- 
getting the  waist.  Her  conversation  was  embellished 
by  a  redundancy  of  mild  ejaculations,  amongst  which 
a  benediction  on  her  own  "heart  alive,"  and  an 
apostrophe  to  a  solitary  possessive  pronoun,  which  had 
lost  iU  noun,  and  agreed  with  nothing  in  particular, 
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stood  pre-eminent.  Her  stock  of  ideas,  which  was  by 
no  means  inconvenientlj  large,  had  been  presented  to 
bar  in  her  yonth,  and  required  altering  to  suit  the 
present  fashion.  Still  she  was  a  good  old  woman  in  her 
way ;  her  "  heart  alive  "  was  a  very  kind  one ;  and  she 
doated  on  poor  Walter,  spoiling  and  indulging  him  till 
she  had  made  even  a  greater  fool  of  him  than  nature 
had  intended  him  to  be.  The  trio  was  completed  by  her 
hopeful  son  Bobert,  or,  as  he  was  more  familiarly 
termed.  Bob  Peters,  who,  one  year  younger  than  Sir 
Walter,  was  as  clever  and  mischievous  an  imp  as  ever 
indued  a  page's  livery  and  bore  a  splendid  crop  of 
buttons  to  fsscinate  society.  Pressing  close  to  his 
noise's  side,  and  dragging  the  pretty  page  after  him  by 
the  wrist,  Walter  entered  the  alfurming  presence  of 
his  guardian  and  his  tutor,  hanging  back  like  a  startled 
eolt  the  moment  he  perceived  a  stranger. 

"Walter,  come  here;  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
this  gentleman,"  exclaimed  Qeneral  Grant,  in  the 
blandest  tone  he  could  command;  but  in  vain,  Walter 
only  hung  his  head,  and  shrank  closer  to  his  protectress. 
"Go  to  the  General,  Walter  dearie.  Bless  my 
heart  alive,  you  ain't  so  silly  as  to  be  afraid  of  him" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Peters,  emphasizing  the  Aim  as  though 
it  referred  to  a  pet  lamb  or  a  tame  rabbit. 

"  Go  in  and  win.  Master  Walter ;  the  gentleman 

wwi't  biteyer,"  suggested  Bob,  in  an  audible  whisper. 

But  their  remonstrances  produced  no  effect  upon 

Walter,  and  served  only  to  increase  General  Grant's 

irritation. 

"He  must  be  taught  obedienoe,  sir,"  he  remarked 
qniddy,  appealing  to  Lewis,  "  nothing  can  be  done  till 
he  becomes  obedient;"  then  turning  to  the  old  nurse,  he 
continued,  "  Mrs.  Peters,  Sir  Walter  will  not  require 
jonr  attendance  at  present ;  you  may  leave  the  room, 
and  take  your  son  with  you." 

Tm  afeard,  sir,  you  won't  be  able  to  do  nothing 
with  Master  Walter,  without  one  of  us  stops  with  him ; 
yoo  sec  he's  kind  of  used  to  us,"  urged  Mrs.  Peters. 
"  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  leaving  the  room, 
Mn. Peters;  when  I  require  your  advice,  I  will 
infonn  you  of  the  fiwt,"  returned  the  Gteneral,  walking 
with  stotely  steps  towards  the  door,  which  he  held 
partially  open,  to  permit  the  egress  of  the  servants, 
while  he  prevented  Walter  from  following  them. 

As  he  saw  his  friends  depart,  the  boy  raised  his 
eyes,  which  gleamed  with  mingled  fear  and  rage,  to 
General  Giant's  face,  but  cold  inflexibility  was  written 
there  so  nnmistakeably  that  even  the  darkened  percep- 
tions  of  the  idiot  could  not  fail  to  perceive  it ;  and 
^)parently  feeling  instinctively  that  anger  would  be 
unavailing,  his  countenance  assumed  a  sulky  dogged 
expression,  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  a  seat 
without  opposition.  But,  despite  this  success,  the 
General  seemed  as  far  from  gaining  his  point  as  ever ; 
neither  kindness  nor  coercion  could  induce  Walter  to 
paj  the  slightest  attention  to  the  remarks  addressed 
to  him,  or  to  utter  a  single  word.  Any  one,  to  have 
seen  him  at  that  moment,  would  have  imagined  him 
to  be  hopelessly  imbecile.  That  such  was  not  the 
case,  however,  Lewis,  who  without  interfering  openly 


had  been  closely  observing  him  from  the  moment  of 
his  entrance,  felt  convinced.  He  had  particularly 
watched  the  play  of  his  features,  and  had  remarked 
when  he  first  came  in,  that  they  were  characterised 
by  an  expression  of  fear  and  shyness,  rather  than  of 
stupidity,  and  that  it  was  not  until  his  guardian  had 
banished  those  whom  he  knew  well,  and  in  whom  he 
had  confidence,  that  they  assumed  the  look  of  stolid 
sulkiness  which  they  now  wore.  After  making 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  elicit  from  his  ward 
some  proof  of  intelligence,  General  Grant  at  length 
quitted  the  room  in  search  of  his  daughter,  actuated 
thereunto  by  a  vague  consciousness  that  his  own 
manner  might  possibly  be  deficient  in  conciliatory 
power,  and  that  Annie,  from  the  fact  of  her  belonging 
to  the  softer  sex,  possessed  a  decided  advantage  over 
him  in  this  particular.  Availing  himself  of  this 
opportunity,  Lewis  caught  up  a  young  kitten  which 
was  playing  about  the  room,  and  towards  whidi  he 
had  observed  Walter  cast  several  furtive  glances; 
and  caressing  the  little  animal  as  he  held  it  in  his 
arms,  he  approached  his  pupil,  saying  quietly,— 

"  I'm  sure  you  like  the  Idtteu,  Walter,  she  is  so 
playful  and  pretty  ?" 

The  boy  made  no  answer,  but  the  sullen  look  in 
his  face,  gradually  gave  place  to  a  milder  expression, 
and  he  glanced  from  Lewis  to  the  kitten,  with  an 
appearance  of  intelligence,  for  which  any  one  who 
had  seen  him  a  minute  before,  would  not  have  given 
him  credit.  Lewis  saw  that  he  had  touched  the 
right  string,  and  continued  in  the  same  kind  and 
gentle  manner. 

"We  must  make  a  great  pet  of  the  kitten;  she 
will  play  with  us  and  amuse  us  nicely." 

As  he  said  this,  Walter  drew  closer  to  him,  and 
seeming,  in  his  interest  about  the  kitten,  to  forget  his 
fear  of  the  stranger,  held  out  his  hands  for  the  little 
creature  to  be  given  to  him. 

"  Will  you  be  kind  to  her  if  I  let  you  have  her  ?" 
continued  Lewis. 

Walter  nodded  in  token  of  assent,  and  Lewis 
handed  him  the  kitten,  which  he  immediately  began 
to  fondle  and  play  with,  laughing  with  childish  glee 
at  its  gambols.  After  amusing  himself  in  this  manner 
for  several  minutes,  he  suddenly  turned  to  Lewis,  and 
asked  in  a  half  whisper, — 
"  Do  you  like  ponies  too  P" 
Delighted  at  this  proof  of  the  success  of  his  attempt 
to  win  his  pupil's  confidence,  Lewis  signified  his 
intense  affection  for  ponies  in  general,  and  inquired 
whether  Walter  possessed  one.  On  receiving  an 
affirmative  nod,  he  continued, — 
"  And  are  you  veiy  fond  of  riding  it  P" 
This  question  seemed  to  perplex  the  boy,  for  he 
made  no  reply,  and  a  half-puzzled,  vacant  expression, 
banished  the  gleam  of  intelligence  which  had  lighted 
up  his  features.  Lewis  repeated  the  inquiry  in  two 
or  three  different  forms,  but  with  no  better  success. 
A  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  young  tutor 
pondered  with  himself  the  best  means  of  calling 
forth  and  strengthening  the  faint  germs  of  intellect 
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which  evidently  existed  in  the  clouded  mind  of  the 
poor  idiot,  when  Walter  again  looked  up,  and  ex- 
claimed abruptly,— 

**  Bob  says  I'm  to  ride  the  pony  when  somebody 
comes  to  take  care  of  mc." 

"  And  I  am  that  somebody,"  returned  Lewis,  smiling 
good  naturedly ;  "  you  shall  ride  the  pony  to-day,  if 
you  like." 

This  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he  nodded  and 
laughed,  and  resumed  hb  gambols  with  the  kitten. 
Suddenly  a  new  idea  appeiured  to  strike  him,  for  his 
face  became  clouded,  and  drawing  close  to  Lewis,  he 
whispered,  pointing  to  the  door  by  which  General 
Grant  had  left  the  apartment, — 

"  Don't  tell  him,  or  he  won't  let  me  go." 

"  Wliy  should  you  think  so,  Walter?  That  gen- 
tleman  is  your  guardian,  and  means  to  be  very  kind 
to  you,"  returned  Lewis ;  but  Walter  shook  his  head, 
and  repeated,— 

"Don't  tell  him;  he  won't  let  me  go." 

At  this  moment  the  General  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Annie,  whose  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
pity  were  slightly  tempered  by  the  fears  which  Miss 
Livingstone  had  laboured  industriously  to  instil  into 
her  mind.  Lewis  drew  the  General  on  one  side,  and 
gave  him  an  outline  of  all  that  had  passed  during  his 
absence ;  adding,  that  although  it  was  of  course  too 
soon  for  him  to  judge  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to 
what  extent  they  might  proceed,  it  was  evident  his 
pupil  possessed  some  powers  of  reasoning  which 
cultivation  might  develop.  And  he  was  going  on 
to  add  that  harshness  appeared  to  him  likely  rather  to 
increase  than  diminish  the  evil,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  an  exclamation  of  anger  from 
Walter. 

The  moment  General  Grant  returned,  his  ward 
had  relapsed  into  his  former  state  of  suUcn  apathy, 
and  all  Annie's  attempts  to  induce  him  to  notice  her, 
only  appeared  to  increase  his  obstinacy,  till  at  length 
she  began  to  stroke  the  kitten,  which  he  still  held  in 
his  arms.  This,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  (probably 
because  he  fancied  she  might  be  about  to  injure  his 
favourite,  or  to  deprive  him  of  it,)  irritated  him 
beyond  control,  and  forgetting  his  fear  in  liis  anger, 
he  uttered  the  exclamation  above  alluded  to,  and 
struck  at  her  fiercely  with  a  riding-whip,  which  he 
had  brought  in  with  him.  Springmg  forward,  how- 
ever, before  the  blow  could  descend,  Lewis  caught 
his  uplifted  arm,  and  held  it  in  an  iron  grasp,  while  in 
a  grave,  but  stem  voice,  he  said, — 

"Walter,  I  am  surprised  at  you.  Attempt  to 
strike  a  lady !    You  must  never  do  such  a  thing  again." 

The  calm,  impressive  manner  in  which  he  uttered 
these  words,  appeared  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect  in 
subduing  the  boy's  irritation ;  for,  after  making  one 
furious  but  unavailing  attempt  to  free  himself,  he  sat 
perfectly  still  and  unresisting.  Nothing,  however, 
could  induce  him  to  make  friends  with  Annie,  or  to 
allow  her  to  touch  his  beloved  kitten ;  though  when 
Lewis  caressed  it,  and  even  took  it  in  his  arms,  he 
appeared  well  contented. 


A  fortnight's  careful  study  of  the  young  baronet's 
character  only  served  to  confirm  the  impressions 
Lewis  had  received  during  this  first  interview.  That 
he  possessed  some  power  of  reasoning  and  reflection 
was  evident ;  but  the  great  difficulty  lay  in  finding  a» 
key  to  the  workings  of  his  mind,  by  aid  of  which 
these  powers  might  be  strengthened  and  developed. 
Any  direct  question  seemed  to  puzzle  and  confuse 
him ;  and  the  only  pkn  which  appeared  to  promise 
success,  was,  if  possible,  to  discover  some  train  of 
thought,  (if  the  vague  and  desultoiy  fancies  whidi 
flitted  across  his  feeble  brain  deserve  to  be  so  called,) 
and  then  to  lead  him  gently  on,  by  suggesting  new 
ideas,  some  of  which  he  might  adopt  and  retain.  But 
it  was  an  up-hill  task ;  and  often  when  Lewis,  with  a 
degree  of  calm  perseverance  which  in  one  of  his  eag^ 
and  impetuous  disposition  could  scarcely  have  been 
looked  for,  had  succeeded  in  making  him  acquire,  as 
he  believed,  a  leading  idea  on  which  he  hoped  to  base 
some  superstructure  of  elementary  knowledge,  a  lode 
of  hopeless  vacuity  would  show  tiiat  no  progress  had 
been  made,  and  that  the  labour  must  all  be  gone 
through  again.  At  other  times,  some  shrewd  re- 
mark or  pertinent  question  would  take  Lewis,  as  it 
were,  by  surprise,  and  induce  him  to  imagine  that  he 
had  underrated  his  pupil's  mental  capacity,  and  that 
the  fault  must  lie  in  his  own  inexperience  of  such 
cases.  But  there  was  much  to  be  imleamcd,  as  well 
as  to  be  taught.  As  is  usually  the  case  in  persons  of 
weak  intellect,  the  more  animal  parts  of  his  nature 
were  proportionably  strong.  He  was  subject  to 
violent  bursts  of  passion,  if  his  will  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  thwarted,  which  it  required  all 
Lewis's  firmness  and  strength  of  character  to  contend 
against  successfully.  Occasionally  fits  of  melancholy 
would  seize  him,  during  which  he  would  sit  for  hours 
without  speaking,  his  head  resting  dejectedly  on  his 
hand,  and  nothing  appearing  able  to  interest  or  amuse 
him.  If  not  prevented,  he  would  eat  so  voraciously 
as  to  injure  his  health.  He  was  also  indolent,  and 
averse  to  active  exertion  of  any  kind.  But  Lewis 
took  much  pains  to  teadi  him  to  ride,  and  the  exer- 
cise thus  obtained  tended  greatly  to  strengthen  his 
constitution.  His  fondness  for  animals  was  one  of 
the  most  amiable  points  in  his  disposition.  He  and 
Faust  ere  long  became  inseparable ;  and  Lewis  found 
the  dog  a  most  useful  auxiliary  in  inculcating — by  ex- 
ample, not  precept,  for  Faust  could  not  quite  talk— 
the  necessity  of  implicit  obedience. 

A  month  soon  glided  by,  and  at  its  expiration  Lewis 
informed  General  Grant,  that,  if  he  still  wished  him  to 
undertake  the  care  of  his  ward,  he  was  willing  to  do  so ; 
an  offer  of  which  that  noble  commander  joyfully  availed 
himself,  being  in  his  secret  soul  equally  surprised  and 
pleased  at  the  d^^e  of  success  which  had  already  at- 
tended Lewis's  efforts,  and  only  too  glad  to  secure  the 
services  of  one  who  could,  and  would,  save  him  all  far- 
ther difilculty,  in  regard  to  the  onerous  and  troublesome 
responsibility,  which  he  had  taken  upon  himsdf.  For 
the  next  six  months  of  his  residence  at  Broadhurst, 
Lewis  saw  but  little  of  the  family.  During  the  greater 
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pert  of  that  time  the  General  was  absent  on  a  visit  to 
some  rehitions  in  Scotland,  whither  his  daughter 
accompanied  him.  Miss  Livingstone,  having  supplied 
herself  with  a  resident  victim  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Susan  Pinner,  annnhappy  little  fourteen-year-old  cousin 
once  removed,  (the  farther  the  better  from  such  a 
relative,  we  should  imagine,)  spent  her  time  very 
hi^ly  in  daily  offering  up  the  helpless  sacrifice  thus 
acquii^at  the  altar  of  her  evil  temper,  and  tyrannizing 
over  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  most  ex- 
cruciating benevolence.  A  sick  family  was  a  rare 
treat  to  this  venerable  scourge.  Oh,  the  nauseous 
medicines  she  forced  down  the  throats  of  the  destitute 
— the  aggravating  directions  with  which  she  tortured 
tiie  suffering — ^the  hateful  dietary  on  which  she 
nourished  all  sick  persons  and  young  children !  truly 
an  irritating  poor  man's  plaster  was  that  sphmx  of 
modem  society,  Minerva  Livingstone;  and  (Edipus 
himself  would  never  have  guessed  at  one  half  her 
modes  of  ingeniously  tormenting  indigent  merit.  For- 
tunately, working  out  the  details  of  this  ferocious 
philanUiropy,  occupied  so  much  of  the  good  lady's 
time,  that  Lewis  enjoyed  a  happy  immunity  from  her 
attentions,  and  was  allowed  to  put  in  practice  his 
theories  for  the  improvement  of  his  pupil,  without 
let  or  hindrance ;  and  it  was  with  a  degree  of  pleasure 
wfaidi  was  in  itself  sufficient  reward  for  his  trouble, 
that  he  perceived  his  plans  likely  to  succeed  beyond 
his  mosi>  sanguine  expectations.    Affairs  were  in  this 

positiony  vrhea but  such  an  interesting  disclosure 

requires  a  fresh  chapter. 


BUELIL  PLACES  AMONG  BARBAROUS 
NATIONS.-N0.  n. 


▲TA,  JAVA,  SUMATEA,  BALI,  BOBKEG,  CELEBES, 
I         JOBOBB,     THB  MALAY    FENI17SULA,     THE    MEIA-CO- 
tUE3IIAU  ISLANDS. 

'•  They  are  but  dust,— 
Whether  they  sleep  in  marble  sepulchres 
Or  shroudless  rot  beneath  a  sod  of  grass, 
Tb^  are  but  dust** 

t 

,       We  now  turn  to  the  Eastern  nations  of  the  world, 

and  find  them  burying  their  dead  after  various  fashions. 

Moie  or  kas  of  pageantry  ahnost  invariably  attends 

,   the  disposal  of  the  lifeless  clay,  though  we  occasionally 

j   neet  with  instances  where   the   barbarian   rudely 

i   thnuta  the  body  of  his  friend  wherever  it  will  be  most 

OMily  sereened  from  sight,  without  show  of  ceremony 

I   or  sorrow.    Such  examples  are,  however,  rare.    One 

of  the  eommon  characteristics  of  the  savage  is  his 

'   supexstitkms  reverence  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and 

j    ve  aooordingiy  find  among  the  oriental  nations  that 

,     tbe  grave  is  regarded  with  decent  respect,  if  not 

I'    vith  rdigioas  awe. 

,         It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
description,  which,  i)erhaps,  could  not  fail   to  be 

TOL.  X. 


tedious,  of  the  gorgeous  and  glittering  pageantry 
which  attends  the  funeral  of  a  Siamese  noble,  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  account 
of  the  obsequies  of  a  man  of  comparatively  humble 
condition.  The  wealthy  barbarian  endeavours  to 
manifest  his  sorrow  or  respect  by  the  superb  magnifi- 
cence of  a  funeral ;  the  humble  mourner  is  content  to 
express  his  grief  by  the  multiplication  of  simple 
ceremonies. 

Ceremony  of  a  Siamese  FuneraL — ^The  body,  wrapped 
in  costly  garments  and  deposited  in  a  coffin  decorated 
with  fanciful  carvings,  is  placed  upon  a  lofty  bier, 
under  the  branches  of  the  sacred  fig-tree  of  Siam.  A 
drapery  of  white  cloth  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
ornamented  with  garlands  of  jessamine  and  other 
delicate  and  sweet-smelling  flowers,  is  spread  over  the 
whole,  while  the  suiroundmg  crowd,  amid  the  sound 
of  drums  and  flageolets,  await  the  arrival  of  the 
priest.  The  ceremony  is  not  solemn.  The  chief 
mourner,  with  shaven  head  and  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments, sits  by  the  side  of  the  bier,  while  the  officiating 
priest  mutters  a  few  prayers.  The  fire  is  then 
kindled  beneath,  and  the  male  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, tying  their  clothes  up  in  bundles,  throw  them 
from  one  to  another,  without  cessation,  across  the 
blazing  pile  until  the  whole  is  consumed.  The  more 
humble  Siamese  does  not,  however,  meet  even  with  this 
respect  after  death.  His  remains,  placed  on  a  heap 
of  wood  prepared  on  a  low  earthen  platform,  are 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  left  to  be  scattered  by  the  wind, 
returning,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  to  the  dust  from 
whence  they  came.  Some  of  the  people  of  Siam  dis- 
embowel their  dead  and  preserve  Uiem  for  an  extrava- 
gantly long  period  before  burning.  Li  Ava  this 
custom  is  confined  to  the  priesthood. 

Obsequies  of.  an  Acan  driest, — ^The  funeral  of  an 
Avan  priest  is  a  curious  spectacle.  An  immense  train 
of  people  issues  from  the  temple  and  repaii-s  to  the 
appointed  spot.  The  body  lies  in  state  upon  a  huge 
wooden  car,  raised  upon  lofty  wheels,  and  behind 
this  is  drawn  a  cannon  or  mortar  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. Arrived  at  the  consecrated  ground,  the 
mourners,  with  their  servants  and  friends,  immcdi* 
ately,  with  great  shouts  and  clamour,  drag  the  body 
from  its  resting  place,  and  drive,  or  rather  hammer  it 
down  the  mouth  of  the  engine,  already  loaded  with  a 
double  charge  of  pow:der.  The  match  is  applied,  and 
the  corpse  shot  forth  and  blown  into  atoms,  so  that  a 
vestige  of  it, is  rarely  discovered. 

This  is  an  origmal  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead, 
and  the  reason  given  for  it  is  no  less  curious.  ''  His 
soul,"  says  the  Avan  priest,  ''has  been  despatched  to 
heaven  on  a  flash  of  fire.*' 

Obsequies  of  a  Layman, — On  other  occasions  the 
body  is  carried  forth  with  great  solemnity,  foUowed 
by  a  procession  of  diseased  persons,  to  the  funeral 
pile,  and  with  great  parade  and  ceremony  placed 
upon  it ;  the  ^ve  Commandments  of  Buddha  are 
repeated,  and,  after  a  mock  combat,  the  fire  kindled, 
amid  laughter  and  loud  conversation.  A  man  clothed 
in  red  garments,  and  mounted  upon  an  elephant,  is 
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then  emplojed  to  ooUeot  the  ashes  of  the  deceased 
and  carry  them  awaj  into  the  forest.  He  is  generally 
a  criminal,  and  the  beast  upon  which  he  rides, 
Qsoally  a  maimed  or  diseased  animal,  is  considered 
polluted  by  the  office,  and  is  turned  loose  for  ever  in 
the  woods. 

Barbarian  pomp  and  iovage  simplioUy, — ^The  people 
of  the  two  nations  we  hare  mentioned  have  possessed 
themselves  of  many  of  the  luxuries,  if  not  of  tho 
refinements  of  civilization,  and  we  observe  among 
them  a  curious  illustration  of  the  remark  which  has 
been  often  made,  that  men  hovering,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween barbarism  and  civilization  are  often  ruder  and 
grosser  in  their  manners  than  those  who  have  never 
emerged  from  the  darkness  of  their  primitive  exist- 
ence. We  find  them,  at  their  funerals,  indecent  and 
boisterous,  not  from  irreverence,  but  because  they 
imagine  it  pleasing  to  the  departed  spirit,  and 
exhibiting  little  of  that  deep  idlent  sorrow  with 
which  the  simple  savage  consigns  his  dead  relative  to 
the  eternity  which  is  utterly  unknown  to  him. 

Funeral  at  Ten^ghar. — Some  curious  ceremonies 
are  observed  at  the  funeral  of  an  inhabitant  of  Teng- 
'ghar,  in  Java.  The  body  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  grave,  with  the  head  lying  towards  the  south, 
and  is  then  concealed  from  sight  by  a  strong  roofing 
of  planks,  which  prevent  the  earth  from  pressing  on 
ii  The  pit  is  then  filled  up.  Two  posts  are  planted, 
one  at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  foot,  while  a  hollow 
bamboo  is  thurst  into  the  ground  directly  above  the 
breast.  For  seven  successive  days  the  relatives 
come  and  pour  a  quantity  of  pure  water  into  this 
bamboo,  beside  which  two  large  dishes  of  food  are 
placed. 

Feast  of  the  Dead,— The  feast  of  the  dead  is,  at  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  announced.  Qreat  prepa- 
rations are  made.  An  image  of  leaves,  representing 
the  human  form,  and  decorated  with  variegated  flowers, 
is  prepared  and  placed  near  the  gjave,  half-clothed 
in  the  garments  of  the  deceased  person.  Li  front  of 
this  a  garland  of  young  blossoms  and  a  jar  of  water 
are  placed,  and  the  holy  man  who  officiates  repeats  a 
variety  of  incantations.  The  assembled  company 
then  partake  of  the  feast,  the  garland  is  burned,  the 
holy  water  sprinkled  over  each  individual  in  turn,  and 
a  blessing  invoked  on  all.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
thousand  days,  the  memory  of  the  dead  man  be  still 
loved  and  cherished  by  his  friends,  these  ceremonies 
are  renewed ;  but  if,  with  his  disappearance  from  the 
earth,  his  image  has  died  in  the  minds  of  his  friends, 
no  further  solemnities  occur,  and  the  site  of  the 
grave  is  soon  lost;  either  raked  by  the  plough,  or 
covered  over  by  the  wild  vegetation  of  the  jungle. 

Jawn  Funeral. — The  ceremony  of  a  funeral  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  Javanese  town  is  second  only  in 
solemnity  to  that  which  takes  place  at  the  birth  of 
a  new  year.  An  immense  procession  accompanies 
the  body.  Images,  representing  the  relations  and 
friends  who  have  preceded  him  on  the  road  of  death, 
are  borne  along,  while  musical  instruments  and  flags 
render  the  pageant  one  more  gay  tlian  imposing. 


The  ooi^se  is  buried  within  the  walla  of  a  large 
enclosure,  and  over  each  grave  is  raised  a  crescent- 
shaped  mound  of  earth,  ornamented  with  considearable 
taste.  But  if  there  be  little  sombre  pomp  in  the 
funerals  of  the  Javanese,  nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  aspect  of  their  sobmn  though  simple  burial 
grounds.  These  are  generally  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  or  in  the  bosom  of  a  Uttle  green  and  woody 
valley,  at  some  distance  frt>m  the  habitations  of  men. 
Low  mounds  mark  the  soveral  graves,  and  above  each 
blooms  the  dark-leaved  umbqja  tree,^  the  fantastic 
growth  of  whose  trunk  imparts  a  strange  appearance 
to  the  silent  spot. 

Jffeetion  for  Tombs, — The  Javan  venerates  the 
tomb  of  his  forefathers,  and  if  seized  with  a  mortal 
illness  at  a  distance  from  hii  native  plaoe^  his  last 
request  generally  ii,  that  his  ashes  may  lie  near  thos« 
of  his  ancestors.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  tbf 
humble  peasant  is  forced  to  leave  the  lands  he  has 
been  aocflstomed  to  cultivate,  to  till  a  distant  farm, 
and  his  chief  regret  always  is  that  he  shaU  be  away 
from  his  father's  tomb.  An  annual  festival  takea 
place  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, attired  in  decent  though  sober  apparel,  repair  to 
the  burial  grounds,  and  there  pass  the  day  in  devo- 
tion, strewing  over  the  graves  abundant  showers  of 
the  delicate  white  blossoms  of  the  sakuie^  a  plant 
cultivated  for  no  other  purpose.* 

Sumatran  FuneraL-^PecuUar  artassgement  of  ike 
Grave.^The  funeral  of  a  Sumatran  villager  is  not 
unattended  with  solemnity.  In  many  villagea  it  is 
the  custom  to  preserve,  generation  after  generation, 
a  broad  slab  of  costly  wood,  called  the  burial  plank, 
on  which  the  dead  are  carried  forth  to  their  graves. 
It  is  deposited  in  a  safe  receptacle,  and  constantly 
rubbed  over  with  lime,  to  keep  it  pure  and  preserve 
it  from  decay.  No  coffin  is  made  use  of,  the  corpse 
being  wrapped  in  white  cloth  of  a  peculiar  texture. 
In  fdrming  the  grave,  after  digging  to  a  convenieat 
depth,  they  make  an  excavation  in  the  side,  which, 
after  receiving  the  body,  is  roofed  and  walled  with 
stout  planks.  Thus  the  object  is  gained  which  is 
considered  so  important  by  many  of  the  Indian 
islanders— the  earth  lies  lightly  upon  the  corpse.  A 
white  flower,  planted  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  is 
allowed  to  flourish  for  one  year,  when  it  dies  and  is 
never  renewed.  When  its  last  blossom  has  withered, 
the  tribe  assembles,  the  relations  place  a  few  long 
elliptical  stones  about  the  spot,  killing  a  bnflUo  in 
honour  of  the  deceased,  and  leaving  its  head  as  a 
suitable  propitiation  to  the  attendant  spirits,  which 
are  supposed  to  hover  about  the  burial  grounds,  to  per 
form  for  the  remains  of  the  dead  the  guardianahip 
which  other  beings  held  over  them  during  Hfe.  Tht 
desecration  of  these  abodes  of  death  is  r^arded  as  a 
crime  almost  inexpiable.    It  is  looked  upon  not  only 


(1)  From  tne  peculiar  growth  of  thk  tree.  H  bat  almy*  tke 
appearance  of  being  aged. 

(2)  "There  is  also  another  flower,  the  Salati  {ocUmvm)y  witli  a 
strong  aromatic  odoor,  which  is  gathered  In  lane  qiuuititica  to    j 
strew  over  the  graves  of  great  aad  famoni  mtxu—JaorUcmitmrut 
Magazine,  June  184B.  , 
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I  ts  an  act  of  irreverenee  to  the  departed,  but  as  a 
bemous  offence  to  the  preuding  deities. 
Ftneral  at  Tanjun^  Alem. — ^When  Sir  Stamford 

«  Baffles  was  at  Tanjung  Alera,  the  funeral  of  an  old 
woman  of  rank  took  place.  The  body,  clothed  in 
eostlj  garments,  was  carried  to  the  hall  of  audience, 
and  there  displajcd  in  state  before  the  whole  popula- 
tioD.  A  goat  was  sacrificed  and  its  blood  sprinkled 
about  the  house  of  the  deceased,  while  all  the  young 
girls  of  the  Tillage  surrounded  the  place,  and  uttered 
in  load,  thou^  monotonous,  chant  the  words,*— 

**  Oh,  mother,  mother,  come  back,  eome  back  ! 
Oh,  mother,  come  back  1 
Ob,  mother,  mother,  eome  baek.  Back  t " 

Aad  so  on,  with  inoessant  repetition.  This  unYarying 
chant  was  uttered,  day  after  day,  by  sucoessiye 
diomses,  until  the  corpse  could  keep  no  longeri  when 
it  was  sdsed,  placed  hurriedly  upon  a  rude  bier,  and 
borne  &way  swiftly  to  a  distant  grave,  where,  without 
ceremony  of  any  kind,  it  was  given  to  the  earth. 
The  very  site  of  its  resting  place  was  soon  cropped  over 
with  the  rank  verdure  which  clothes  every  neglected 
spot. 

Balinete  Ceremonies, — ^The  Balinese  not  only  burn 
their  dead  but  also  allow  the  widows  and  female 
ikfci  of  the  deceased  to  give  themselves  as  victims 
and  perish  on  the  funeral  pUe.  The  rite  of  suttee  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description  here.  It  is  prac- 
tatod  only  in  this  diminutive  island,  upon  which  the 
tnall  rcBUiant  of  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  and 
Vishnu  perform  the  ceremonies  of  their  faith.  The 
countless  temples  of  Java  attest  that  Hinduism  was 
■ot  always  ocmfined  to  BalL    Other  religions,  how- 

r,  have  taken  its  place,  and  it  will  soon,  fprobably, 
( to  rank  among  the  various  and  multiplied  creeds 
ef  the  Lidian  islanders.  It  is  common  among  the 
poecer  classes  of  these  people  to  cast  their  dead  into 
the  sea. 

Botmegn  Funerals, — Offerings  at  the  Tomb, — ^The 
napeet  paid  to  the  aged  and  infirm  among  the  native 
noes  of  Borneo  does  not  cease  with  death.  On  the 
dissohition  of  a  warrior  the  Dyaks  dress  him  out  in 
kis  war  habiliments  and  keep  him  in  his  house  for 
ten  days.  They  then  convey  the  body,  wrapped  in 
white  doth  and  placed  upon  a  hirge  litter,  to  the 
burial  ground,  and  deposit  it,  together  with  a  profu- 
skm  of  arms,  implements,  and  provisions,  in  the  grave, 
over  whidi  a  laige  mound  is  raised  and  encircled 
with  strong  stakes.  No  warrior  can  bring  an  offering 
■ore  aeceptable,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
dflfMuied,  or  more  complimentary  ^to  the  feelings  of 
Us  friends,  than  a  fresh  bleeding  head  to  fix  upon  one 
el  the  stakes.  No  one  ever  ventures  to  pay  a  visit  of 
condolence  to  the  relatives  of  the  dead  unless  he  has 
Bwde  this  grateful  offering  at  the  grave.  It  may 
readily  be  imagined,  therefore,  how  the  death  of  one 
chief  or  fighting  man  brings  others  in  its  train. 

The  Boad  to  Paradise.— Among  many  of  the  tribes 
the  eori»e  is  not  permitted  to  be  buried  until  a  fresh 
head  is  ready  to  decorate  the  tomb.  One  principal 
assigned  by  the  natives  for  this  practice  is. 


that  the  way  to  Paradise  lies  over  a  mighty  gulf, 
across  which  is  placed,  as  a  bridge,  the  trunk  of  a 
singb  tree,  and  to  accomplish  this  passage  it  is 
necessary  that  the  noble  spirit  should  have  the  assist- 
ance of  one  or  more  slaves.  Of  their  souls  no  account 
is  made. 

Strange  Burial  Flaee, — Some  of  the  Bomean  race 
bum  their  dead  and  bury  their  ashes  in  an  earthen 
jar,  on  a  spot  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  strewn 
with  pottery,  pikes,  implements,  provisions,  and 
human  bones.  It  must  be  a  curious  sight  for  the 
traveller  who,  emerging  on  an  open  glade  in  the 
jungle,  should  find  it  thus  devoted  to  the  rest  of  the 
dead,  whose  presence  below  is  indicated  by  these 
strange  decorations.  A  ghastly  head  is  seldom  wanted 
to  complete  the  grimness  of  the  scene.  A  burial 
ground  among  the  Dyaks  of  Sarawak  is  situated  near 
a  rirer,  upon  slightly  elevated  ground:  each  grave 
is  entirely  covered  with  a  huge  bundle  of  wood,  piled 
to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet,  and 
kept  together  by  means  of  a  transverse  cross.  On 
the  graves  of  the  men  are  placed  numerous  ornaments, 
with  sword'Scabbards  and  armlets;  while  the  waist- 
rings  they  wore  in  life  decorate  the  resting  pUces  of 
the  women.  A  jar  of  water  and  a  vessel  of  food  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  each,  that  the  spirit  may  not 
want ;  though  whether  the  spirit  ever  partakes  o(  this 
p^vision  appears  a  problem  even  to  the  Dyak  races. 

Burial  Forest, —Funeral  Ceremonies, — ^Tho  appear- 
ances presented  by  a  burial  forest  among  the  people 
of  Pari  in  the  Kayan  territory  of  Borneo  is  extra- 
ordinary to  the  bst  degree.  Huge  and  rudely  ^ 
constructed  cofilns  hang  around  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  in  CTcry  direction.  Only  visited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  the  number  of  the  decaying  tenants 
of  these  strange  depositories  of  death,  the  J)urial 
forest  is  as  silent  as  it  is  curious  in  appearance.  And 
no  less  remarkable  are  the  ceremonies  which  precede 
the  disposal  of  the  body  amid  the  branches  of  the 
selected  tree :  as  soon  as  the  Kayan  dies  his  friends 
and  relatives  assemble  in  his  house  and  take  their 
seats  around  the  room.  The  dead  man  is  then 
brought  in,  cbthed  in  his  best  attire,  with  a  cigar 
placed  in  his  mouth  and  a  betel-box  at  his  side.  The 
friends  then,  in  turns,  offer  him  certain  advice  regard- 
ing his  future  welfare;  and,  having  partaken  of  a  feast, 
go  away,  when  the  body  is  placed  in  a  ooffin  of  large 
dimensions,  and  allowed  to  lie  in  the  house  for  several 
months.  Another  assemblage  then  takes  place ;  the 
coffin  is  borne  forth,  followed  by  a  long  prooesaion, 
and  carried  to  the  appointed  spot  in  the  wood,  where 
it  is  hoisted  up  amid  the  topmost  branches  of  some 
lofty  tree,  and  secured  to  prevent  it  from  falling,  and 
then  left  for  ever.  During  the  passage  from  the 
village  to  the  burial  forest  the  deceased  is  constantly 
cautioned  not  to  lose  his  way.  "Follow  the  road," 
he  is  told,  "  till  it  branches  in  three  directions ;  be 
careful  in  selecting  the  centre  path,  for  this  will  con- 
duct you  to  your  own  country,  wliilst  that  to  the  right 
leads  to  Borneo,  and  that  to  the  left  to  the  sea." 

Picturesque  Burial  Grounds, — The  burial  grounds 
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wbicli  at  intenrals  dot  the  banks  of  the  Mambakut 
river  are  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beautiful.  Tliej 
cau  scarcely  be  designated  as  burial  grounds,  for  the 
tombs  generaUj  lie  in  detached  groups,  here  and 
there,  on  elevated  spots  selected  for  the  beautj  of 
their  verdure,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  flowers  which 
bloom  around.  Erected  on  posts  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  they  are  clothed  with  blossoming  creepers,  sur- 
rounded with  flowers,  and  ornamented  with  curiously 
painted  strips  of  bark.  They  form  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  villagers,  and  are  regarded  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  veneration.  The  tombs  of  great 
chiefs  are  even  more  elaborately  ornamented,  and  are 
situated  on  the  summits  of  high  hillocks,  decorated 
with  gay  streamers,  with  one  or  two  grim  skulls, 
denoting  the  rank  and  honour  of  the  deceased. 

Ancient  Chinese  Burial  Grounds, — ^There  exist, 
scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Borneo,  numerous  ancient  Chinese  burial  grounds ; 
a  fact  which  Mr.  Dalton  cites  to  prove  that  the 
country  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  colony  from  the 
Celestial  Empire.  These  abodes  of  the  dead  appear 
to  have  been  neatly  arranged,  though  time  has  nearly 
obliterated  all  vestiges  of  ^their  former  beauty.  The 
jangle,  with  its  rank  and  rich  growth  of  vegetation, 
is  supreme  in  the  wild  districts,  and  these  burial 
grounds,  once  abandoned  by  their  original  possessors, 
soon  yield  themselves  to  its  power,  and  are  now  only 
to  be  discovered  by  searching  around  the  thickets, 
where  you  may  at  every  step  meet  a  tomb,  wrapped  in 
a  mass  of  creeping  plants.  On  the  summits  of  several 
of  the  mountains,  once  inhabited  by  Dyak  tribes,  who 
have  deserted  their  former  homes  and  selected  more 
secluded  residences  in  the  woods,  may  be  found  the 
ruins  of  small  villages,  which,  built  of  light  and  fra- 
gile materials,  soon  crumble  into  decay  and  sink  upon 
the  ground.  But  the  narrow  houses  of  the  dead,  less 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  elements,  last  long ; 
and  when  a  new  tribe  comes  to  take  possession  of  the 
deserted  site,  the  low  mounds,  ornamented  with  arms 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  are  often  discovered 
and  levelled.  Every  trace  of  the  burial  ground  is 
thus  obliterated,  and  a  village,  peopled  with  an  indus- 
trious and  busy  tribe,  rises  upon  the  spot  beneath 
which  the  earth  is  crowded  with  the  mouldering 
remains  of  the  dead. 

The  Dyaks  often  change  the  site  of  their  abodes, 
and  journey  from  place  to  place  in  the  forest  or 
jungle,  to  allow  the  soil  to  lie  fallow,  and  seek  a  richer 
for  their  crops.  The  villages  are  generally  destroyed, 
and  all  that  is  left  is  the  lonely  little  burial  ground, 
which  in  the  wood,  as  on  the  mountain,  is  soon  con- 
cealed with  vegetation.  The  jungle  thickens  over  it, 
and  it  is  seldom  or  never  disturbed  again,  save  when 
the  rhinoceros  turns  up  the  ground  with  his  armed 
snout,  or  the  lapse  of  years  bring  another  tribe  to 
settle  on  the  spot. 

Wild  Tribes  of  the  KotL—Disposal  of  the  Dead,— 
On  the  wihl  banks  of  the  Koti,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Borneo,  there  exist  tribes  of  men  so  savage,  so 
utterly  ignorant  of  all  the  arts  and  charities  of  civili- 


zation that  they  know  neither  how  to  erect  for  them- 
selves villages,  nor  to  manufacture  clothing  even  of 
the  simplest  kind,  nor  indeed  to  elevate  themselves 
above  the  condition  of  the  beast.  When  any  one  of 
them  dies  his  body  is  burned,  and  the  ashes  are  de- 
posited in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  by  decay. 
Other  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  this  river  bunr 
their  dead  and  allow  them  to  remain  under  the  ground 
until  all  but  the  bones  is  mouldered  away.  These 
are  then  taken  up  and  placed  in  a  hollow  piece  of 
timber,  which  is  deposited  in  a  particular  building 
called  by  them  the  Chamber  of  Bones. 

Having  thus  rambled  over  a  few  of  the  Bomean 
provinces  and  marked  the  most  curious  of  the  cere- 
monies which  attend  the  disposiil  of  the  dead  among 
the  native  races,  we  naturally  step  over  to  Celebes, 
and  find  the  mode  of  burial  practised  there  by  no 
means  less  worthy  of  attention.  Little,  however,  is 
known  of  the  island.  It  has  seldom  been  visited,  and 
still  less  frequently  described;  we  arc  enabled,  there- 
fore, to  select  but  one  or  two  among  the  various 
customs  which,  without  doubt,  prevail  in  an  island 
peopled  by  so  strange  a  race,  divided  into  so  many 
communities. 

Funeral  Rites  in  Celebes,— Cemeteries,— Ai  Tesora, 
in  the  Boni  territory,  it  is  customary  when  a  perscm 
dies  to  interdict  the  family  and  followers  of  the 
deceased  from  partaking  of  any  amusement  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  days.  They  are  also  enjoined 
to  wear  plain  cbthes;  but  their  abstinence  from 
hilarity  and  rejoicing  is  not  shared  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe.  The  poor  especially  are  feasted, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  deceased,  with  buf- 
falo and  goat's  flesh,  fowls  and  sweetmeats.  Ute 
expense  of  this  entertainment  is  sometimes  lightened 
by  contributions  from  the  friends.  Mr.  Brooke, 
during  his  visit  to  this  place,  gained  more  friendship 
among  the  natives  by  a  small  present  made  by  him  on 
the  occasion  of  a  funeral  than  he  would  have  acquired 
by  almost  any  other  means.  The  dead  are  carried 
forth  to  a  species  of  cemetery  at  some  distance  from 
the  town,  where  they  are  buried.  A  thatched  tomb 
is  erected  on  the  spot,  which  is  enclosed  by  the 
foliage  of  two  trees,  one  planted  on  either  dde. 
Otherwise,  few  ceremonies  mark  the  event. 

Ifinhoka  Funerals, — Among  the  Minkokas  of 
Celebes  few  ceremonies  attend  a  funeral,  save  that  a 
band  of  fighting  men,  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  sallj 
forth  with  strips  of  white  doth  bound  about  their  fore- 
heads, in  search  of  heads  to  solemnise  tlie  occasioQ. 
From  twenty  to  forty  are  procured,  and  the  body  is 
not  allowed  to  be  buried  until  the  required  nun^ 
has  been  brought  in.  The  graves  are  situated  in  pic- 
turesque spots,  shadowed  over  by  trees,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  regetation 
which  flourishes  around. 

Funeral  Salutes. — On  the  western  coast  of  Celebes 
an  immense  quantity  of  gunpowder  is  expended  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  petty  rajah.  Per  the 
space  of  one  month  after  the  day  of  his  death  as  many 
guns  arc  fired  as  he  was  years  old ;  and  when  the 
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great  rajali  dies  this  daily  ceremony  is  expected  for  a 
whole  year.  This  is  good  for  the  gunpowder  trade, 
hot  for  little  else  except  to  make  the  people  idle  and 
boisterous,  for  tliis  infinite  shooting  of  guns,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  use  Pepys's  quaint  words,  attracts 
a  crowd  which  continually  disperses  and  is  as  con- 
tinually renewed. 

Atpeci  of  the  Burial  Ground, — If  the  scene  of  his 
life  continues  to  be  startled  by  the  echoes  of  artillery, 
however,  the  repose  of  the  chieftain  after  death  is 
foleni  and  undisturbed.  His  ashes  generally  lie  in, 
some  sequestered  spot,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  green 
Talley,  or  on  the  slope  of  a  woody  hill.  A  few  deli- 
cate and  fragrant  flowers  bloom  near  at  hand,  and  the 
shade  of  graceful  trees  is  thrown  oyer  the  spot  con- 
secrated to  the  repose  of  the  dead.  An  occasional 
visitant  hovers  about  the  burial  ground,  but  this  is 
seldom. 

Anecdote, — Tlie  restof  the  dead  is  considered  sacred, 
and  few  instances  of  desecration  occur.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  a  native,  having  died,  was  buried 
with  the  usual  ceremonies  in  the  accustomed  place ; 
and  about  the  same  time  another  man,  anxious  to  be 
admitted  into  the  circle  of  the  brave,  was  con- 
tinually baffled  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  required 
head.  It  appears  to  have  occurred  to  him  that,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  courage  and  ingenuity,  he 
might  obtain  a  head  from  the  burial  ground,  without 
the  chance  of  detection.  Desperate,  and  weary  of 
failure,  he  resolved  to  accomplish^  the  enterprise, 
hazardous  as  it  was,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and, 
accordingly,  late  at  night  left  the  village  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  destination.  No  one  was  abroad,  and 
he  reached  the  place  of  tombs  uninterrupted,  and, 
proceeding  to  the  new  grave,  set  about  laying  it  open 
that  he  might  sever  the  head  from  the  corpse,  and 
thus  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  warrior.  He  had 
proceeded  isx  with  his  task,  and  was  apparently  about 
to  drag  forth  the  body,  when  the  swift  blow  of  a 
scimitar  from  behind  rolled  his  own  head  to  the 
ground.  The  son  of  the  dead  man  had  observed  the 
spoQer's  movements,  had  followed  him  to  the  burial 
groood,  and  taken  this  summary  method  of  punishing 
the  desecration  of  the  sacred  spot.  Returned  to  the 
village,  he  related  his  achievement  and  vras  hailed  with 
imirenal  acclamation.  The  unfortunate  head-hunter 
WIS  condemned  as  one  of  infamous  memory,  and  his 
bead  placed  above  the  grave  he  had  attempted  to  rob. 
We  mention  the  incident  as  characteristic  of  the  tribe 
among  whom  it  is  related  to  have  occurred. 

Burial  Placet  in  Johore, — Funeral  Fires, '^Curious 
&[per$iUu>ni, — ^Among  the  Binua  of  Johore  no  cere- 
monies mark  the  interval  between  death  and  burial 
The  body  is  simply  wrapped  in  a  doth  and  carried 
forth  to  a  grave  dug  within  a  short  distance  of  the  hut 
in  whidi  the  deceased  was  accustomed  to  dwell.  The 
aspect  of  the  tomb  is  curious ;  a  quadrangular  frame  of 
wood  is  placed  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  end  of  this  is  sot 
an  vpright  piece  of  bamboo  elaborately  carved.  The 
whole  is  often  protected  by  a  roof,  beneath  which  it 
is  not  nncomman  to  see  a  small  fire  burning  all  night, 


to  prevent  the  attendant  spirit  from  crying  out  and 
raising  a  disturbance  in  the  village.  This  practice  is 
very  similar  to  that  observed  by  the  Burman  abori- 
gines, whose  burial  grounds  are  constantly  seen  dotted 
with  blazing  trees,  which  present  a  singular  ap- 
pearance at  night.  Situated  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  they  may  be  observed  from  a  distance,  lit 
up  with  the  flames  which  bum  above  every  newly 
made  grave  for  the  space  of  seven  successive  nights. 
The  same  reason  is  assigned ;  namely,  that  if  the  fires 
were  not  kindled  the  dead  would  never  rest,  but  burst 
their  shrouds  and  shriek  in  the  night  time,  so  as  to 
terrify  the  whole  surrounding  country.  Another 
singular  custom  may  be  observed  by  the  traveller 
who  visits  one  of  the  burial-grounds  of  this  wild  and 
superstitious  people.  This  consists  in  placing  a 
hollow  bamboo  close  to  the  nose  of  the  corpse  of 
every  young  child,  the  upper  end  of  which  reaches 
above  ground.  To  account  for  this  practice,  the 
Burmans  say  that,  in  the  bodies  of  young  children, 
there  accumulate,  after  death,  a  great  number  of 
powerful  gases,  which,  if  not  allowed  an  outlet  by 
this  means,  would  explode  and  throw  the  remains 
above  ground.  The  consequence  of  this  would  be 
that  the  infant's  mother  would  be  affected  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  Mala^  Fenineula.'^The  Orang  Sabimba,  or 
race  inhabiting  the  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
practise  few  ceremonies  at  a  funeral.  The  body  is 
washed,  clothed  and  placed  in  a  grave,  with  an  cxcfi- 
vation  in  the  side.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  then 
throw  the  earth  upon  the  corpse,  and  place  above  it, 
on  the  ground,  a  quantity  of  rice,  an  earthen  pot,  an 
axe,  or  hatehet,  and  several  other  necessaries,  kindling 
a  large  fire  at  the  same  time.  They  then  depart, 
praying  the  dead  person  not  to  call  them  again,  or  re- 
quire their  future  services  in  any  manner,  and  return 
to  the  house  he  inhabited.  On  the  third  and  seventh 
days  they  visit  the  burial-ground  which,  adorned  with 
the  multitude  of  domestic  utensils,  and  the  heaps  of 
food,  presents  a  curious  appearance.  The  house  of 
the  deceased  is  then  for  ever  abandoned,  and  soon 
falls  into  ruin. 

Desecration  of  Graves,'^The  Orang  Muka  Kuning 
of  Battam  bury  their  dead  in  a  place  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  in  graves  one  foot  and  a  half  in  depth.  A 
sumpitan»  or  blow-pipe,  is  thrust  into  the  ground 
above  the  grave  of  a  man,  a  knife  above  that  of  a 
woman.  The  hut  which  the  dead  have  inhabited  is 
deserted;  otherwise  no  ceremonies  take  place. 

The  Mintira  people  plant  paddi,  plantains,  and  nume- 
rous other  vegetable  productions  about  the  graves  of 
their  dead.  These  are  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  place,  that  the  spirite  may  not  be  cold,  and  some 
broken  weapons  and  implements  are  strewn  over  the 
ground.  The  little  crop  is  gathered,  and  the  spot, 
when  covered  with  graves,  is  abandoned  to  the  do- 
minion of  nature.  These  people  have  a  belief  that 
certain  spirits,  known  as  the  Hantu  Dago,  haunt  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  in  the  forms  of  deer,  and  aUorc  the  I 
stray  passer-by  to  destruction,  | 
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Superitiiion,~^Among  several  of  the  Indian  tribes 
the  superstition  prevails,  that  if  any  one  scrapes  a 
handful  of  earth  from  a  new  grave,  and  throws  it  into 
a  hut,  it  will  cause  all  kinds  of  disease  and  misfortune. 
Numerous  spells  are  therefore  worn,  by  which  the 
effects  of  this  may  be  counteracted.  The  ignorant  and 
barbarous  of  the  human  race,  are  ever  apt  to  create 
terror  out  of  terrorless  objects,  and  to  invest  with 
fear  that  which  in  reality  possesses  no  power  either 
for  good  or  for  evU  The  decaying  corpse,  moulder- 
ing in  the  grave,  is  supposed  still  to  eiert  an  influence 
either  for  the  detriment  or  benefit  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  is  accordingly  sought  to  be  propitiated  by 
every  imaginable  ceremony  supposed  to  soothe  and 
please  the  spirit,  which  has  been  withdrawn  from 
among  the  busy  scenes  of  the  upper  world. 

Burial  CaverM^-^Inland  Burial  Orotmds.'^The 
places  which  the  islanders  of  the  Meia-oo-Sheniidi 
group,  select  for  sepulchre,  are  generally  caverns, 
hewn  in  the  face  of  those  precipitous  edges  of  rock, 
which  commonly  environ  their  coasts.  The  bodies 
are  laid  in  wooden  cofiins,  bound  in  cerements  of  a 
particular  texture.  Their  burial  caves,  viewed  from 
the  sea,  present  a  singular  appearance,  situated  as 
they  ige,  high  above  the  water,  and  ornamented  with 
continually  renewed  garlands.  The  mourners  occa* 
Sionally  make  pilgrimages  to  these  spots,  bringing 
with  them  offerings  of  flowers  and  holy  water,  borne 
in  the  sacred  clam  shelL  In  other  parts  of  the  islands, 
-rthe  inland  portions-^hady  and  secluded  places  are 
ieleeted  as  burial  grounds,  and  tended  with  reverenoe 
and  eare>  so  that  in  time  they  become  endued  with  a 
simple  beauty,  eminently  adapted  to  the  purpose  to 
which  they  Are  consecrated. 

That  we  may  not  exceed  the  limits  to  which  we  are 
confinedi  we  here  break  off  from  our  account  of  the 
manners  and  modes  of  burial  prevailing  among  the 
several  barbarous  races  and  nations  of  the  world. 
We  have  in  the  present  paper  restricted  our  remarks 
to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  islands  and  continents 
which  stud  and  border  the  great  Indian  Ocean.  Had 
we  attempted  to  embark  on  another  sea  of  speculation, 
extending  our  observations  beyond  these  limits,  and 
sought  to  describe  the  burial  ceremonies  of  China, 
Tartaty,  and  those  numerous  other  regions,  which  lie 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  present  sketchy  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  imd  perhaps  impossible  to  keep  within 
moderate  bounds ;  possibly,  on  some  future  occasion, 
we  may  recur  to  this  subjecti  and  present  our  readers 
with  a  few  additional  pictures  of  burial  places  and 
burial  ceremcmies ;  until  then  we  quit  the  topic^  and 
trust  that  these  brief  and  slight  sketches  have  not  been 
without  their  interest.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been 
perceived  fVom  them  that  throughout  the  worid, 
civilisation,  if  it  has  softened  and  refined,  and  delicately 
wrought  the  usages  of  primitive  antiquity,  has  not  been 
wanting  to  impress  the  savage  mind  with  an  idea  of  the 
sad  and  solemn  respect  due  to  the  dead,  due  to  them 
and  their  resting-places.  In  some  instances  we  have 
observed  that  mortality  is  consigned  to  its  parent 
earth  with  rough  and  rude  indecency,  but  the  exam- 


ples are  few.  Among  the  barbarous  races  of  the 
world,  no  characteristic  is  more  striking  than  the 
reverence  and  awe  with  which  the  living  tread  the 
ground  set  apart  for  the  repose  of  the  dead.  The 
reason  is,  that  they  possess  but  few,  and  those  few 
incomplete,  ideas  of  a  future  statCi  and  often  imagine 
that  the  soul,  separated  from  the  body  by  death,  yet 
occasionally  visits  it,  and  often  lingers  about  the  spot 
where  the  ashes  lie.  To  offend  a  spirit  is  the  dread 
of  the  savage,  and  he  accordingly  enters  with  timid 
and  reverential  respect,  the  precincts  of  the  simple 
and  strangely  adorned  burial-ground  of  his  forefathers. 


NATIONALITY,  AND  THE  WARNING  FACTS 
OF  HISTORY. 

BY  K.  H.  HOBNB. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  peculiar  na- 
tures and  characteristics,  and  these  can  never  be 
destroyed  or  altered,  except  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  student  of  the  mind,  and  the 
student  of  physiology,  can  equally  vouch  for  this. 
Conquest  and  colonization,  and  new  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  languages,  may  exert  their  powerful  in- 
fluences, but  they  can  never  by  any  arbitrary  process 
obliterate  or  transform  the  handiwork  of  Providence 
which  has  arranged  nations  after  their  several  varie- 
ties. Extermination  is  not  success,— it  is  failure,  and 
failure  of  the  worst  kind.  Different  nations  can  only 
be  brought  to  assimilate  by  gradual  means  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  each;  and  where  the  natures  are 
extremely  different  and  directly  opposed^  assimilation 
never  takes  place,  and  national  fiision  is  impossible. 
In  proof  of  these  positions,  let  us  begin  our  historical 
sketch  with  a  few  familiar  illustrations  tak^  from 
the  garden  and  orchard. 

If  you  graft  a  golden  pippin  upon  a  crab-tree 
stock,  the  branches  of  the  graft,  or  scion^  will  pro- 
duce nothing  but  golden  pippins ;  never  once  a  cnb 
apple.  If  you  graft  a  crab  apple  scion  upon  the 
stock  of  a  golden  pippin,  you  will  get  crab  apples,  or 
nothing.  The  most  delicate  garden  rose  will  grow 
and  flourish  upon  a  wild  rose  stock;  and  the  wild 
rose  will,  perhaps,  grow  and  flourish  upon  the  stock 
of  a  delicate  garden  rose ;  but  in  these,  and  all  sinu- 
lar  cases,  the  scion  will  never  do  more  than  receive 
a  tone,  nutriment^  support,  and  strength  ^m  the 
parent  stock,  and  will  never  become  tdttUieal  with 
its  nature.  Again^  roses  of  various  kinds  will  all 
grow  together  upon  a  wild  thorn  stock ;  but  never 
any  flower  except  roses.  No  pears  will  grow  upon 
an  apple-tree  stock ;  no  i^les  upon  a  pear-tree  stocks 
An  occasional  exception,  if  it  appeared,  would  only 
be  a  garden  monster.  It  is  so  throughout  the  vege- 
table (and  animal)  kingdom.  Grafts  made  contrary  to 
natural  laws  wither  and  die ;  or,  if  too  stnmg,  they 
destroy  the  parent. 

The  laws  of  nature  establish  and  secure  the  high- 
est strength  and  the  greatest  beauty,  together  with 
the  utmost  variety.    To  each  kingdom  of  life  there  is 
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one  common  nature,  vith  endless  indiyidnal  Varia- 
tions. The  orchards  and  the  wild  woods,  the  planta- 
tions and  flower-gardens,  have  all  their  fibrons  feet 
set  in  the  earth,  and  their  heads  turned  toward  the 
stmnj  he&yens ;  and  out  of  this  same  parental  nutri- 
ment what  an  infinitude  of  properties  and  appear- 
ances are  derived !  Thus  is  it  with  nations.  It  is 
a  healthy  assimilation  that  should  be  sought,  and  not 
an  irrational  effort  to  discover  or  produce  sameness ; 
it  is  sympathy,  and  not  uniformity,  that  ia  desirable — 
an  exchange  of  ideas  and  good  feelings,  and  not  mere 
echoes  and  reproductions,  arbitrary  or  hereditary 
opinions  and  customs.  Even  the  healthy  fusion  of 
different  nations  b  seldom  the  loes  of  identity  to 
each;  nor  should  it  be  sought.  The  highest  per- 
fection in  man,  as  in  music,  mus(  be  found  in  varied 
harmonies,  and  not  in  unisons. 

An  unchangeable  or  unvaried  condition  of  a  nation, 
ahn^  reproducing  the  past,  and  admitting  no  new 
elements  from  other  nations,  is  certain  to  lead  to 
national  deterioration,  which,  if  continued  through 
many  centuries,  ends  in  a  general  imbecility  of  mind 
and  body.  This  is  peculiarly  exemplified  in  the 
Chinese.  The  ingress  of  the  Tartars  would  have 
been  of  the  highest  benefit,  could  their  influence  have 
been  well  reoeived,  and  some  degree  of  fusion  of  the 
two  raoea  been  the  result.  But  the  inequality  of  the 
Ghineee  was  too  positive,  the  difference  of  mental  and 

Sysical  character  too  great,  to  admit  of  assimilation. 
le  consequence  has  been,  that  the  Chinese  have  re- 
mained what  they  always  were,  or  yet  more  incapable 
of  energy,  and  a  Tartar  dynasty  with  its  Tartar  armies 
has  long  ruled  over  them,  leaving  no  prospect  of  any 
change  in  the  people  or  their  institutions* 

Bat  where  the  elements  of  two  or  more  races  of 
people  coming  together  are  not  too  unequal,  and  the 
character  of  the  national  institutions  under  which 
they  assemble  is  favourable  to  assimilation  and  the  law 
effusion,  even  in  this  case  it  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  alow  and  gradual  processes*  The  original  elements 
of  the  Roman  people,  as  shown  by  Niebuhr,  were 
derived  from  different  raoeSi  The  patrician  caste, 
(the  ^enU$,)  and  the  great  Roman  oommonalty, 
(the  jMi,)  reacted  upon  each  other  during  the  whole 
eourse  of  their  history.  **  The  fusion  of  the  two," 
says  Dr.  Verity,  "  being  completed  only  by  the  esta- 
bhsfament  of  the  Plebeian  oonsulship,  and  of  inter- 
marriage between  the  castes,  the  eonnuHMm  of  the 
Canul»an  law." 

Nothing  but  disaster,  defeat,  and  utter  failure,  has 
IbQowed  all  attempts  to  create  by  arbitrary  means  an 
iBsioiilation  between  different  nations,  or  even  to  ex- 
pediate  the  process  by  superseding  those  necessary 
gradations  which  require  many  years,  perhaps  cen- 
turies, to  effect.  How  great  were  the  errors  of  this 
kind  committed  by  Napoleon !  How  signal  and  in- 
variable his  failure !  He  forced  French  institutions 
upon  Italy^- excellent  in  themselves,  in  so  many 
respects^  and  undeniably  equal  to,  or  superior  to 
anything  the  Italians,  as  a  nation,  have  been  striving 
ever  since  that  time  to  obtahi,  while  in  place  of  nar- 


row-minded and  capricious  enactments^  he  substi- 
tuted steady  and  enlightened  laws,  and  equal  admin- 
istration of  justice.  But  the  institutions  and  the 
laws  were  Trench,  and  not  Italian,  and  the  national 
spirit  of  Italy  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  casting 
them  aside.  It  was  much  the  same  with  regard  to 
Switserland.  However  good  the  institutions  and  laws 
enforced  on  the  cantons  by  Napoleon,  they  were 
not  Swiss,  but  French,  and  they  had  hecn  forced  upon 
them.  It  was  not  very  different  with  the  Rhine 
provinces*  Twenty  years  of  powef,  and  the  constant 
residence  of  the  French,  soldiers,  merchants,  artists, 
actors,  visitors,  induced  a  considerable  amenity,  the 
exchange  of  courtesies  and  the  cultivation  of  mutual 
interests.  The  Rhenish  Prussians  came  to  like  the 
French,  individually  and  socially,  and  the  French  lan- 
guage had  spread  through  all  classes.  StiU,  all  this 
was  veiy  much  on  the  surface ;  the  elements  of  assi- 
milation were  wanting,  or  wanted  far  more  time ;  and 
on  the  first  political  convulsion,  the  Prussians  threw 
aside  all  the  foreign  influences  that  affected  their  na- 
tionality. In  St.  Domingo,  the  attempt  wrought 
the  worst  results ;  a  constant  resistance,  covert  or 
open,  and  bloodshed  and  tyranny,  were  all  that  came 
of  it,  until  the  power  of  IVance  was  abolished,  and  all 
her  unsuitable  enactments,  even  where  superior  to 
those  which  had  previously  existed,  were  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  equally  infuriate  white,  black,  and 
mulatto  population.  The  national  elements  were  re- 
pugnant, and  the  inferior  felt  as  much  outraged  by 
the  violent  attempt  at  subversion  and  elevation, 
as  though  the  vilest  degradations  had  been  put  upon 
it.  And,  in  one  sense,  they  really  were  degrading, 
because  intended  arbitrarily  to  supersede  the  admirable 
institutions  of  a  noble  spirit  of  the  native  race,  Tous- 
saint  rOuverture,  whose  treatment  and  fate  is  the 
darkest  spot  on  the  character  of  Napoleon. 

Nor  was  any  real  progress  made  by  the  nationality 
of  the  French  in  Spain.  Internally  disordered,  priest- 
ridden,  and  misenJ)ly  misruled  as  Spain  had  so  long 
been, — a  most  beautiful  country,  which  only  needed  a 
good  and  powerful  master,  and  where  the  possession 
of  enlightened  institutions  and  fixed  laws,  ably  admin- 
istered, (instead  of  the  "  Holy  Office*'  with  its  dun- 
geons and  tortures,)  might  have  been  expected  to 
induce  the  greatest  tendency  to  assimilation;  and 
where  also  the  elements  of  the  two  nations  were 
sufficiently  equal  to  have  rendered  a  fusion  of  the 
races  very  possible  to  occur  in  due  process  of  years ; 
so  far  from  the  Spanish  nation  showing  any  desire  to 
avail  itself  of  the  superiority  of  internal  government 
set  over  it  by  France,  the  people  rose  in  Guerilla 
warfare,  they  called  in  the  assbtanoe  of  England,  and 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  this  movement  in  Spain  was 
the  ktent  cause  of  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 

But  what  did  Spain  herself  do  in  former  times  ? 
to  say  nothing  of  the  early  conquests  and  colonizations 
made  by  the  Portuguese.  Confining  ourselves  to  one  ex- 
ample, could  anything  be  more  striking  in  proof  of  all 
I  ha?e  said  and  suggested  concerning  nationality,  than 
the  whole  history  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  F    The 
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Spaniards  got  possession  of  tlie  coxinliy,  crowded  the 
cliief  cities  with  their  own  people,  and  set  up  new 
institutions  and  laws.  But  instead  of  any  fusion  of 
the  two  nations  taking  place,  the  natives  gradually 
retired  before  the  ingress  of  the  foreigners,  till  a 
half-caste  of  the  two  races  constituted  the  chief  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  cities  and  towns,  and  the  aborigines 
(Paysanos,  or  Mexican  Lidians),  took  to  the  woods 
and  valleys  and  river-borders,  and  there  they  remain 
apart  to  this  day. .  Their  ancient  kmguage  is  lost,  it 
is  true,  and  they  all  speak  a  sort  of  patois  Spanish, 
but,  with  this  exception,  there  has  scarcely  been  any 
elemental  change  in  the  race  up  to  the  present  time. 
During  the  whole  of  the  war  for  independence  against 
Old  Spain,  the  national  insignia  on  the  Mexican 
banner,  of  the  eagle  with  a  serpent  writhing  in  its 
beak,  was  an  apt  illustration  of  the  struggle ;  tlie 
more  so,  as  it  terminated  in  the  last  folds  of  the 
serpent  being  torn  off  from  its  neck,  and  dashed 
away.  But  in  the  recent  war  with  North  America, 
it  is  melancholy  to  observe  how  the  insignia  is  re- 
versed, as  to  its  truth,— for  Mexico  has  been  the  bright 
serpent  seized  upon  as  a  prize  by  the  strong  bird  of 
prey,  and  who  writhed  hopelessly  in  the  grasp  of  its 
fierce  invader.  Can  any  body  doubt  the  results  of 
the  conquest?  Mexico  will  fall  quite  prostrate, 
notwithstanding  all  its  spirit  of  hatred  and  resistance, 
before  the  American  grasp,  and  will  eventually  become 
"one  of  its  most  dis-XJnited  States ;  in  fact  (as  Ireland 
is  with  us),  its  "greatest  difficulty."  Fusion  in  the 
two  races  is  impossible;  assimilation  impossible. 
Anglo-American  institutions  and  laws  will  be  forced 
on  a  people  totally  unsuited  and  averse  to  them,  and 
in  the  end  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns  will 
be  composed  of  their  conquerors,  and  of  a  caste 
between  the  Anglo-Americans  and  Spanish-Mexicans, 
while  the  native  Indianos  become  fewer  and  fewer 
in  number,  and  at  last  are  extinguished ;  even  as  it 
will  be  with  the  numerous  tribes  of  North  American 
Lidians,  who  are  so  rapidly  fading  away  before  the 
stem  trading  progress  of  a  remorseless  and  (in  some 
respects)  very  questionable  civilization. 

The  conduct  of  England  with  regard  to  New 
Zealand,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  the  conduct 
01  those  in  authority  who  represented  the  English 
government  there,  has  not  been  characterised  by  a 
wise  recognition  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  different 
nationality.  If  we  only  take  the  example  which 
lately  occurred,  and  which  produced  such  contest  and 
bloodshed,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  the  sufficiently 
apparent  fact  of  the  aborigines  bemg  of  a  totally 
distinct  race  from  the  settlers  was  not  at  all  taken 
into. consideration.  A  New  Zeaknd  savage  steals 
something  from  an  Englishman ;  and  instead  of  the 
authorities  handing  over  the  prisoner  to  a  native 
chief  in  friendly  relation  with  the  settlers,  to  receive 
due '  punishment,  the  English  authorities  tiy  the 
culprit  and  punish  him  according  to  the  forms  and 
regulations  of  the  British  laws.  All  sorts  of  misun- 
derstandings, outrages,  and  atrocities  occurred  in 
consequence. 


Concerning  our  enormous  possessions  of  territoi7 
in  India»  whether  En^aud  has  shown  mndi  wisdom 
in  a  philosophical  and  political  recognition  of  nation- 
ality, or  more  strength  of  the  sword  and  skill  in 
diplomacy,  opens  far  too  wide  a  field  to  be  discussed 
in  the  present  brief  sketch.  I  must  confine  myself  to 
a  few  incidental  remarks.  Our  position  in  India  is 
anomalous,  wonderful.  We — the  little  remote  island, 
truly  called  Great  Britain-— possess  a  hundred  millions 
of  native  subjects  in  India,  among  whom  a  laige 
population  of  the  mixed  races  is  rapidly  growing  up; 
and  here,  therefore,  as  among  the  slave  populations  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  a  stupendous  political 
problem  is  at  work.  A  handful  of  English  now 
govern  this  vast  extent  of  country ;  the  native  abori- 
ginal race  is  powerless  against  it ;  but  the  movements 
that  may  arise  among  the  mixed  race,  which  possesses 
very  superior  energies,  are  not  altogether  beyond 
conjecture.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Indian 
army  (the  sepoys),  though  in  our  pay,  are  natives,  and 
have  national  sympathies,  which  we  ought  not  to 
overlook.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  forcing 
our  institutions  on  the  native  populations,  but  we  may 
mismanage  them  sadly  for  wnnt  of  a  due  recognition 
of  their  peculiarities,  for  want  of  attention  to  histori- 
cal and  philosophical  facts ;  in  short,  for  want  of  a 
practical  consideration  of  the  elements  of  nationality. 
Of  the  treatment  of  Poland  by  Russia,  very  litUe 
heed  be  said.  The  emperor  may  have  his  massacres, 
order  Polish  noblemen  and  ladies  to  be  flogged  with 
rod-sticks  or  buU's-hide  thongs,  scatter  and  distribute 
the  popuktioD,  send  captives  in  chains  and  barefooted 
to  work  in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  cause  the  name 
of  "  Poland"  to  be  erased  from  the  maps ;  there  is  a 
living  soul  amidst  all  these  things^  a  national  physi- 
ology ordained  by  Providence,  which  no  earthly 
despotism  can  touch.  Poland  is  not  yet  dead;  and 
never,  until  that  death  occurs,  can  it  became 
"Russia." 

Something  of  a  less  exterminating  kind  has  been 
recently  attempted  by  Austria  with  regard  to  Italy. 
Disunited  as  the  Italians  are,  so  that  the  states  cd- 
lectively  can  hardly  be  called  a  substantive  nation, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  strong  spirit  of  nationality  in 
the  states  individually ;  so  strong,  yearning,  and  un- 
conquerable, that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
semi-barbarous  people  like  the  Austrians  should  long 
continue  to  hold  possession  of  populations  with  whom 
they  never  can  approach  to  the  remotest  assimilation. 
Nature  has  placed  a  gulf  between  the  two  nations. 
Italy  we  regard  as  the  mother  of  leaning,  of  science, 
of  literature,  of  all  the  fine  arts  which  the  modem 
world  possesses  : — ^what  good  thing  ever  came  from 
Austria?    In  wliat  way,  by  what  great  men,  has 
Austria  ever  benefited  mankind  at  large?     Nearly 
all  we  ever  hear  of  that  country,  is  concentrated  in 
*' Austrian  bayonets."     The  institutions  and  laws 
which  Vienna  forced  upon  th^  Lombardo-Venetian 
and  other  provinces,  never  worked  in  any  way  except 
under  the  pressure  of  immediate  force ;  and  at  every 
interval  when  this  force  was  withdrawn,  or  could  be 
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beared  aside,  the  national  sprmg  flew  np,  the  national 
spirit  mounted  in  the  air.  Li  vain,  therefore,  have 
been  all  the  long-continued  oppressions,  in  vain  the 
reeent  yictories  and  yaunts  of  the  old  General 
BadetzakL  The  two  nations  were  bom  asunder; 
ihej  are  not  united  by  heayen ;  nor  is  all  the  power 
of  man  able  to  join  them,  eyen  though  all  the  infernal 
deities  of  war  be  called  in  to  aid. 

The  Bohemians  are  a  nobler  race  of  people  than  the 
AusMms,  and  naturally  ayerse  to  assimilate  with  them, 
&r  less  endure  their  yoke.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  Bohemians  were  yery  early  stragglers  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Next  to  WickHffe  in  England, 
we  must  place  John  Huss  of  Bohemia,  a  man  worthy 
to  rank  among  **  the  noble  army  of  martyrs."  Li  the 
fuH  yigour  of  his  career  lie  was  invited  by  the  adverse 
priests  to  a  conference  at  Prague.  Being  unable  to 
confute  him  by  reason,  they  adopted  a  shorter  course — 
tbej  burnt  him.  The  national  spirit  of  a  country 
which  produces  such  men  can  form  no  elemental 
alliance  with  Austrians.  That  there  is  something 
more  in  the  people  at  large  of  the  latter  cotmtry  than 
their  M  despotic  system  of  government  has  hitherto 
afforded  any  fair  means  for  development  by  individual 
energies,  seems  probable,  if  we  may  judge  by  recent 
events.  Up  to  this  period,  however,  we  can  but  regard 
the  Austrians  as  a  race  far  less  highly  organized  than 
the  Bohemians,  and  unsuited  to  a  national  union, 
eqiedally  a  forced  one.  The  same,  to  a  considerable 
dq^ree,  may  be  said  of  the  Hungarians.  They  are  a 
different  and  superior  race  of  people,  and  wish  to  form 
no  alliance  with  "Austrian  bayonets,"  far  less  to  be 
held  subject  to  the  old  ideas  of  an  advanced  philosophy 
of  government  which  those  banded  instruments 
represent.     Let  the  present   struggle   be  a  wit- 


Of  the  vexed  question  of  English  rule  in  Lreland, 

,,  with  all  the  conflicting  views  of  politics  which  seem 

'!  to  be  inseparable  from  the  discussion,  nothing  shall 

'  here  be  said.    We  must  conflne  ourselves  to  our 

snliject^  whidi  is  of  too  great  an  expanse  to  admit  of 

any  party  views  or  local  influences.    Whatever  be  the 

cause — ^whether  we  trace  it  to  the  blood  derived  from 

I  dd  Spain,  or  that  we  prefer  to  give  it  the  general 

I  denominaticm  of  Celtic— it  is  quite  certain  that  very 

f  marked  and  strong  national  peculiarities  exist   in 

Irdandy  and  that  these  are  of  a  singularly  different 

kind  to  those  of  England.    The  same  may  be  said  of 

Scotland.    But  it  has  so  faUen  out,  through  a  long 

oourse  of  events,  that  the  peculiarities  of  Lreland  and 

England,  instead  of  working  to  a  national  union  by 

assimilation  and  a;  gradual  fusion  of  the  races,  have 

always  been  anti^mstic,  so  that  they  are  as  far 

asunder,  and  their  elements  as  hopelessly  disunited,  as 

ever.    A  period  of  re-action  is  not  only  natural,  but 

adyanti^eous  to  the  gradual  process  of  fusion;  in 

Irdand,  however,  the  re-action  has  never  ceased,  and 

the  ;»ocess  of  fusion,  or  even  of  the  preliminaiy 

assinilatioq,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  has  not  even 

eomiDenoed.  I  will  here  quote  the  words  of  a  profound 

writer,  who  is  by  no  means  as  well  known  as  he  \ 


deserves  to  be,  in  a  work  entitled, "  Changes  produced 
in  the  Nervous  System  by  Civilization,  considered 
according  to  the  evidence  of  physiology  and  the 
philosophy  of  history,  by  Robert  Verity,  M.D. " 

"These  two  series  of  phenomena — ^re-action  and 
fusion — ^will  be  observed  to  follow  one  another,  at 
successive  intervals,  throughout  the  histoiy  of  nations ; 
and  when  thus  continuously  reiterated,  and  proper^ 
proportioned  to  each  other,  contribute  by  their  an- 
tagonism to  the  healthful  and  harmonious  development 
of  the  highest  civilization." 

"  The  want  of  adjustment  between  these  two  laws 
will  be  found  to  mark  the  period  of  declme  in  the 
progress  of  nations.  Either  without  the  other  is  do- 
stractive  of  society.  Re-action  without  fusion  causes 
permanent  unsettlement  of  the  social  elements ;"  (this 
is  exactly  the  case  with  Lreland;)  "it  is  ihejirsf  step 
iu  all  political  and  social  reforms.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  only  principle  of  revolutions.  The  great  end  of 
agitation  is  to  excite  re-action.  Alone,  without  fusion, 
re-action  leads,  through  anarchy  and  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  national  brain — so  to  speak — to  a 
degeneration  of  race,  and  dissolution  of  the  body 
politic.  The  longer  legitimate  re-action  is  provoked 
and  prolonged  by  deep  rooted  resistance,"  (and  may 
not  this  closely  apply  to  England  with  regard  to  the 
sister  nation?)  "the  more  do  the  social  elements 
become  loosened  and  dispersed,  and  at  length  fevered. 
Fusion  and  a  return  to  a  healthful  condition,  is,  in 
consequence,  proportionately  retarded,  or  even  alto- 
gether prevented;  and  a  disastrous  revolution  may  be 
effected,  where  only  a  reform  was  needed." 

The  book  from  which  I  quote  was  published  in 
1839,  and  the  foregoing  extract  is  only  the  general- 
ized view  of  a  philosopher,  without  special  reference 
to  any  particular  nation.  Becent  events,  however,  have 
gone  far  to  display  the  soundness  of  his  specula- 
tions. 

The  following  remarks,  however,  have  a  direct 
reference : — 

"  First,  hostile  collision,  then  assimilative  re-action 
must  precede  the  new  national  fusion." 

"  'nie  history  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Heptarchy, 
through  the  Conquest  and  its  social  revolutions, 
down  to  the  Reform  of  the  present  day,  affords  an 
illustration  of  the  law.  Li  Ireland,  the  old  Celtic 
races  will  become  much  sooner  assimilated  to  British 
civilization,  in  proportion  as  the  same  social  and  poli- 
tical systems  are  made  to  operate  fairly  upon  both 
countries." 

"  The  French  Canadians  must  go  through  this  pro- 
cess of  disintegration  before  they  can  be  assimilated 
to  the  British  system  and  language.  If  left,  as  they 
now  are,  in  the  position  of  an  isolated  foreign  body 
in  the  state,  they  will  surely  follow  this  law  of  re- 
action, and  ever  tend  to  separate  from  the  power 
which  antagonizes  them.  Their  rc-action  may  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  over  and  over  again,  until  some  mea- 
sures of  pacific  assimilation  be  adopted." 

What  volumes  of  furious,  life-wasting,  party- 
spirited  speeches — to  say  nothing  of  party  passions-* 
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might  be  sapeneded  by  a  few  rational  reflections  like 
the  forgoing ! 

I  commenced  this  historical  sketch  by  a  few 
homely  fllnstrations,  drawn  from  the  cultivation  of 
gardens  and  orchards.  Let  me  conclude  it  in  the 
same  way :  "  For  if  thou  wert  cut  out  of  the  olive 
tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wert  grafted  con- 
trary to  nature  into  a  good  olive  tree :  how  much 
more  shall  these,  which  be  the  natural  branches,  be 
grafted  into  their  own'  olive  tree? "—[Rom.  xi.  24. 
Herein  is  comprised  the  main  principle  of  the  junction 
of  nations  of  different  races.  It  must  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  either.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
commenting  on  the  above  passage,  in  Certain  Miscel- 
lany Tracts,  (Tract  L)  makes  these  remarks:  "Lisi- 
tio  melior  est  similium  in  similibus ;  for  the  nearer 
consanguinity  there  is  between  the  scion  and  the 
stock,  the  readier  comprehension  is  made,  and  the 
nobler  fhictification."  According,  also,  to  the 
latter  caution  of  Laurenbergius,  {De  Horticultnra,) 
"  Arbores  domestics  insitioni  desiinatsB,  semper  ante. 
ponendiB  sylvestribus.  And  though  the  success  be 
good,  and  may  suffice  upon  stocks  of  the  same  deno- 
mination, yet,  to  be  grafted  upon  their  own  and 
mother  stock,  is  the  nearest  insition;  which  way, 
though  less  practised  of  old,  is  now  much  embraced, 
and  found  a  notable  way  for  melioration  of  the  fruit ; 
and  much  the  rather  if  the  tree  to  be  grafted  on  be  a 
good  and  generous  phmt — a  good  and  fair  olive,  as 
the  apostle  seems  to  imply  by  a  peculiar  word, 
(KoXXtiXaiop,)  scarce  to  be  foimd  elsewhere." 

Nations  have  their  distinct  individualities  as  well 
as  men ;  and  in  all  unions  and  desired  mixture  and 
fusion  of  races,  where  these  distinctions  are  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  and  wisely  dealt  with,  nothing  but 
contest  and  disruption  ensues  from  first  to  last,  ter- 
minating only  with  the  extinction  (which  is  not 
fusion,  be  it  remembered^  but  failure,)  of  the  weaker 
race. 

Practical  gardening  tells  us  these  facts.  If  you 
join  a  graft  and  a  stock  against  nature,  no  good 
comes  of  it  They  either  produce  nothing,  or  no- 
thing worth  having.  Perhaps  the  scion  will  not  take 
hold,  or  if  it  do  take  hold,  it  bears  no  fruit,  or  only 
some  meagre  garden-monster,  or  the  scion  withers. 
Tor  either  the  stock  grows  too  fast  for  the  scion,  and 
chokes  it,  or  pushes  it  off;  or  the  scion  grows  too 
fast  for  the  stock,  and  then  the  first  gust  of  wind 
blows  it  off;  and  sometimes  a  strong  scion  will  fairly 
grow  itself  off. 

The  An^o-Americans  were  scions  of  the  English 
stock ;  they  grew  too  fast  for  the  parent,  and  grew 
themselves  off,  putting  forth  roots  of  their  own  in  a 
new  soil.  In  like  manner,  we  may  lose  Canada,  and 
other  colonies,  (perhaps  even  India,)  if  we  do  not 
more  philosophically  consider  the  necessity  of  giving 
institutions  and  laws  suited  to  the  respective  nation- 
alities ;  and  if  we  do  not  also  remodel  our  Colonial 
Office  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  those  foreign  branches  whose  roots  we  still 
hold  packed  even  to  bursting  in  the  narrow  receptacle 


at  home.  Our  Colonial  Office  is  a  small  counting- 
house  with  maps  and  ledgers,  instead  of  a  grand 
national,  or  rather  many-nationed,  observatory,  over- 
looking vast  seas,  and  territories  beyond,  almost  as 
vast,  covered  with  diven  races  of  mankind. 

As  for  poor,  starving,  entangled,  half -maddened  Ire- 
land, we  cannot,  of  course,  odi  ourselves  its  parent 
stock ;  but  we  are,  geographically,  a  twin  bough  which 
has  grown  so  prodigiously  in  advance  of  its  uupros- 
perous  sister,  that  it  has  drawn  off  and  abaarbed  nearly 
all  the  nutriment  which  shouM  go  to  its  increase,  and 
it  consequently  withen  in  some  parts,  grows  wild  and 
awty  in  othen,  and  threatens  to  break  off  with  some 
gust  of  wind,  if  it  does  not  utterly  decay. 

Perhaps  the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  many 
favourable  circumstances  required  for  the  fusion  of 
mixed  races,  is  presented  by  En^and  at  the  present 
time.  It  has  taken  many  generations  to  effect  it. 
On  the  original  Celtic  stock  were  grafted  the  Roman 
scions;  then  came  strong  grafts  from  the  Saxon 
tribes ;  "and  lastly,"  says  Dr.  Verity,  "  the  national 
character  received  its  full  accession  of  strength  and 
impiilse  from  the  flower  of  the  Scandinavian  races  in 
the  Norman  invasion  and  settlement.  It  was  Uie 
union  of  the  two  great  elements  of  modern  civilita- 
tion,  the  Roman  and  the  Grermnnic;  the  one  giving 
us  our  municipal  institutions  and  government,  the 
other  our  sense  of  individual  liberty  and  independ- 
ence." It  is,  moreover,  observable  that  in  those 
portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
which  the  above  elements  of  new  powers  did  not 
reach — such  as  the  motmtainous  districts  of  Wales, 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and,  yet  more  extensively, 
the  remote  parts  of  Ireland— the  varied  inteUigence, 
skill,  and  refinements  of  civilization,  have  m^e  so 
little  progress,  that  great  numbera  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  districts  are  still  in  many  respects  the  veiy 
same  kind  of  people  as  those  of  the  ages  which  fint 
emerged  from  barbarism. ; 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD." 

BT  niVAH  VAEIA  MTJLOOK. 

Chaptbb  VI.— Th«  Sister's  Secket. 
Some  wiseacres  argue  that  family  affection  is  a 
mere  habit,  the  result  of  constant  association,  or  else 
springing  from  similarity  of  tastes,  and  therefore 
quite  distinct  from  the  instinct  of  parental  love,  or 
the  passion  that  gives  rise  to  conjugal  attachment 
Thus  they  say,  brothera  and  sisten  parted  for  any 
length  of  time  soon  lose  the  custom  of  loving  one 
another,  and  become  like  strangera.  This  seems  a 
cold  selfish  theoiy,  but  I  will  not  argue  against  it, 
especially  as  in  many  instances  it  appeara  only  too 
true.  That  the  tie  of  kindred,  not  strengthened  by 
those  qualities  which  command  esteem,  is  of  itself 
sufficient_to  create  and  maintain  love,  is  a  great 
mistake.    But  when  to  those  family  bonds  are  added 


(I)  Continued  tnm  vol.  iz.  p.  303. 
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the  firmer  ones  of  true  friendship,  no  tie  is  so  torn- 
l^ete  ind  lasting. 

When  Margaret  left  ns,  we  long  missed  and 
regretted  her,  but  in  time  we  learned  to  think  of  her 
in  her  hi^pj  wedded  state,  and  she  seemed  no  longer 
one  of  US.  Perhaps  this  was  in  some  measure  owing 
to  herself.  After  she  had  recovered  from  the  acute 
igony  which  Herbert's  death  had  evidently  caused, 
her  letters  were  full  of  her  new  life, — a  life  of 
splendour  and  gaiety.  The  brilliant  wife  of  Colonel 
Worthington,  with  her  servants  and  her  palanquins, 
her  richly  dressed  children,  her  gorgeous  entertain- 
ments, was  not  our  pretty  Margaret  playing  about  the 
meadows,  singing  her  happy  songs,  and  devoting 
herself  to  the  care  of  her  twin  brother.  Our  sad 
change  made  the  difference  more  apparent,  and  when, 
ifler  our  mother's  death,  which  happened  when  she 
had  patiently  borne  a  few  widovced  years,  Margaret's 
letters  became  rare,  and  at  last  totally  ceased,  we 
neither  wondered  nor  grieved  much  at  the  drcum- 
stance*  We  still  spoke  and  thought  of  Margaret  as 
she  had  been  in  our  childish  days,  and,  though  living, 
ber  memory  seemed  linked  with  that  of  the  departed 
Herbert. 

A  sense  of  independence,  which  would  not  suffer 
ber  to  owe  subsistence  even  to  her  brother,  made 
Kate  steadily  refuse  to  make  my  house  her  home. 
She  ttfll  remained  in  the  family  to  whom  she  had  at 
first  gone;  they  loved  and  valued  her,  and  Kate 
always  told  me  she  was  veiy  happy.  I  advanced 
slowly  bnt  surely  in  my  profession;  Dora,  now 
grown  into  blooming  girlhood,  kept  my  house,  and 
wii  a  sage  and  skilful  little  maiden,  the  image  of 
what  Kate  used  to  be  at  her  age,  only  that  in  grace 
and  beanty  she  was  more  like  Margaret. 

Miles  was  my  sole  cause  of  care.  He  was  now 
a  tan  handsome  youth,  high-spirited  and  ardent  alike 
in  good  or  evil.  After  much  aniiety  I  had  succeeded 
ii  obtaining  for  him  a  situation  in  a  merchant's 
ofioe,  and  with  more  difficulty  still  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  accept  of  it.  From  his  childhood  the  boy's  delight 
bad  been  in  gons  and  pistols,  and  the  summit  of  his 
wishes  was  to  enter  the  army;  but  this  was  now  out 
of  the  question*  I  used  all  arguments  of  reason  and 
priadpls,  while  sweet  little  Dora  tried  the  more 
woaanly  means  of  soothing  persuasion,  and,  to  tell 
tnth,  I  believe  these  succeeded  the  best.  Periiaps 
there  was  in  the  influence  of  an  elder  brother  some- 
thing that  i4)peared  to  Miles  very  like  command,  the 
Toy  shadow  of  which  chafed  his  proud  spirit  to  tlie 
vttennost  I  might  not  have  been  gentle  enough 
with  ths  boy,  for  his  nature  was  so  opposite  to  my 
own ;  but  I  saw  that  when  Miles  yielded,  and  began 
hk  daily  duties  at  the  office,  it  was  more  owing  to 
Don's  tears  and  caressing  entreaties  than  to  my  grave 
.  arguamts. 

Miles  still  lived  with  me,  for  I  remembered  my 
poor  father's  last  charge,  and  determined  that  as  long 
as  they  were  willing,  none  of  his  surviving  children 
shookl  want  a  shelter  under  their  eldest  brother's 
noL    Ntvertkeless,  after  he  had  entered  the  office,  I 


saw  veiy  little  of  him,  for  my  duties  as  a  surgeon  in 
full  practice  called  me  much  from  home,  and  often  we 
never  met  for  weeks  except  at  the  early  and  hasty 
breakfast.  But  Miles's  employers  spoke  well  of  him, 
and  I  knew  that  he  spent  his  evenings  with  Dora, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  had  always  sub- 
sisted the  same  affection  as  between  Kate  and  me. 
That  she  would  guide  the  wayward  youth  of  her 
brother  in  all  good  things,  I  fully  trusted ;  indeed,  she 
was  as  anxious  about  hun  as  I  was  myself;  so  much 
so,  that  when  the  first  six  months  of  his  engagemept 
at  the  office  were  near  their  termination,  when  his 
salary  would  begin,  I  was  not  much  surprised  to  see 
Dora  looking  pale  and  careworn.  But  she  only 
smiled  at  my  interrogations,  told  me  she  was  quite 
content,  and  had  nothing  on  her  mind  to  annoy  her. 
So  I  ooly  prescribed  the  favourite  remedies  of  early 
hours,  air,  and  exercise,  and  declared  my  intention 
of  sending  my  little  housekeeper  on  a  visit  somewhere, 
as  she  must  be  dull  at  home ;  but  she  steadily  refused 
to  go.  It  would  certainly  have  been  a  pain  to  me  to 
miss  her  pretty  smiling  face,  so  I  gave  up  the  point 
without  much  contest. 

One  night,— or  rather  morning,  for  it  was  past  two 
o'clock, — I  came  home,  and  having  nobelessly  entered, 
as  was  my  wont,  I  was  proceeding  to  my  own  room, 
heartily  hoping  that  the  fire,  which  Dora  always  left 
burning  in  readiness  for  me,  was  not  quite  out,  that 
I  might  tary  to  get  warm  after  the  freesing  night  ride. 
On  the  stairs  I  stopped,  for  the  door  of  my  sister's 
little  sitting-room  was  open,  and  I  heard  her  voice 
and  that  of  Miles  in  earnest  conversation^ 

I  may  be  thought  mean — perhaps  I  was — and  yet 
I  solemnly  declare  it  was  from  a  motive  for  which 
I  need  not  blush ;  but  the  words  that  met  my  ears 
made  me  stand  rooted  to  the  spot.  I  could  not  pass 
on,  I  durst  not  enter  the  room.  Miles  was  saying, 
with  fierce  energy, 

''  If  you  go  and  tell  Bernard,  Dora»— if  yon  let  fall  a 
word  to  make  him  suspect  it,— I  will  shoot  myself  on 
the  spot,  before  your  very  eyes." 

A  smothered  scream  from  Dora  made  me  shudder, 
for  I  weU  knew  Miles's  desperate  nature,  and  that  he 
would  not  scruple  to  do  as  he  threatened. 

*'  Miles,  oh  Miles !  God  forgive  you  for  those 
wicked  words,"  she  sobbed  at  last. 

*'  They  shall  be  deeds  if  you  do  not  promise  this 
moment." 

"  I  will,  I  do  promise :  you  know  I  have  never 
betrayed  you  all  these  weeks,  months,  that  I  have 
sat  up  for  you  night  after  night,  lest  he  should  know 
how  late  you  came  home." 

*'  Why  did  you  do  it  P  I  never  asked  you,"  said 
Miles,  sullenly. 

**  Because  I  loved  you.  Miles  ;  because  I  knew  if 
Bernard  were  angiy  you  would  not  bear  it,  but  would 
go  away  from  home,  and  perhaps  get  among  worse 
companions  tlian  you  have  now.  And  to  think  that 
you  should  have  done  this  wickedness;  that  you 
should  have  deceived  your  master;  that  my  noble, 
handsome,  good  brother  should  be  a —  " 
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'       "  Don't  say  the  word,  or  you  will  kill  me,  Dora," 

I  hoarsely  mattered  the  boy,  and  a  long  silence  ensu^. 

I  I  dared  not  move,  lest  they  should  hear  me.    I  hardly 

breathed.    What  was  this  dreadful  word  ? 

At  last  Miles  said,  "Take  away  your  arm,  Dora, 

I  don't  mind  me  any  more;  who  cares  for  me  now? 

They  may  come  and  take  me  to  prison.    Go  away, 

,  and  leave  me." 

!  "  /  care  for  you.  Miles ;  /  will  never  leave  you. 
You  shall  not  be  foun^  out.  I  must  think  what  we 
can  do,"  answered  Dora,  speaking  very  quickly.  '*  Tell 
me  how  much  money  you — ^you  took  away." 

I  did  not  catch  Miles's  answer,  but  his  sister  drew 
a  deep  breath,  as  if  relieved  from  a  heavy  weight. 
"  And  how  much  have  you  left  of  it  P  " 
"  Only  ten  pounds." 

Dora  went  to  a  cabinet  in  her  little  room,  and  I 
beard  the  jingling  of  coins. 

"  Now,  Miles,"  she  said,  and  her  grave  earnest 
voice  sounded  fearfully  solemn,  "here  is  a  hundred 
pounds.  I  saved  it  out  of  my  own  little  earnings 
m  paintmg  flowers,  and  out  of  the  money  our  kind 
brother  allows  me  for  dress.  For  what  purpose  I 
saved  it,"  and  her  voice  trembled  a  little,  "  is  of  no 
moment  now.  IwHl  give  it  to  you,  if  you  will 
solemnly  promise  to  do  what  I  tell  you." 

"  Bless  you,  Dora,  bless  you,"  murmured  the  boy, 
in  broken  tones,  "  I  do  promise,  I  swear  it." 
.  "  Then  go  to-morrow  morning  to  your  master;  he  is 
a  good  man,  he  knew  my  father  well,  and  will  not 
be  harsh  to  his  son.  Take  him  the  money,  tell  him 
the  whole  truth,  and  beg  him  not  to  prosecute  you." 
"  But  that  wretch  who  urged  me  to  it,  he  will  tell. 
I  dare  not  stay  in  thb  place,  he  would  hunt  me  to 
the  death." 

"  Then  you  shaU  go  abroad.  I  know  your  master 
told  Bernard  he  intended  to  send  you  to  Jamaica.  I 
will  implore  him  to  do  so  still." 
"  And  you  will  never  tell  Bernard  ?  " 
"  I  will  not,  if  you  fulfil  your  promise.  And  now, 
go  to  rest.  Come  to  me  for  the  money  to-morrow 
m(Mming,  and  oh !  Miles,  for  the  love  of  God — ^for  the 
sake  of  poor  Dora — ^never  do  so  wickedly  again." 

Before  Miles  left  his  sister's  room,  I  was  in  my 
own.  How  my  heart  yearned  towards  that  noble 
girl,  when  I  met  her  at  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
calm  and  cheerful,  as  if  she  had  not  gone  througli  the 
agonies  of  the  previous  night.  I  forgave  her  all  the 
love-incited  dissimulation  which  she  had  shown 
towards  me,  for  the  sake  of  her  noble  devotion  to 
that  poor  misguided  boy. 

The  fearful  uncertainty  of  the  next  few  days  I  can- 
not even  look  back  upon  without  pain.  Sometimes  I 
thought  I  would  tell  the  good  merchant  that  I  was 
aware  of  all,  and  add  my  entreaties  to  Dora's ;  but  I 
knew  the  pride  of  Miles,  and  that  the  idea  that  I  was 
acqiuiintiid  with  his  guilt,  would  perhaps  drive  him 
badL  to  his  evil  courses.  I  cannot  describe  the 
relief  it  wus  when  his  excellent  master  told  me  that 
the  ship  would  sail  for  Jamaica  in  a  week,  and  that 
Miles  roust  be  ready  to  leave. 


He  did  leave,  and  never  by  word  or  look  did  his 
sister  betray  his  sin.  Many  years  after,  when  Miles 
had  made  his  home  in  that  far  countiy,  content 
with  the  4;ertainty  that  he  should  never  see  England 
more,  and  when  Dora  was  a  wife  and  mother,  I  told 
her  by  what  chance  the  story  had  come  to  my 
knowledge,  how  I  had  kept  the  secret,  and  would  do 
so  for  ever.  She  only  answered  to  my  warm  praises 
and  blessings  with  her  own  sweet  smile. 

"  And  for  all  this  you  have  never  been  rewarded, 
DoraP" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied, "  for  I  have  saved  my  brotlier." 

Chaptee  Vn.--THE  Trial.  * 

Before  Dora  had  reached  her  twentieth  year,  she 
left  my  house  for  the  home  of  a  beloved  husband,  the 
son  of  my  good  partner.  Dr.  Cleveland.  Her 
wedding  reminded  us  too  much  of  the  day  when 
Margaret  left  us,  to  be  very  mirthful.  Yet  I  gave 
my  youngest  sister  away  with  the  fullest  confidence 
that  she  would  be  happy;  and  those  hopes  were 
realized.  There  was  no  Ufe-long  parting  either,  f<H' 
Dora  and  George  Cleveland  made  their  home  within 
a  few  miles  of  me,  and  uncle  Bernard  was,  and  is  to 
this  day,  an  equal  favourite  with  the  elder  and  younger 
inhabitants  of  that  pretty  parsonage. 

On  the  evening  of  Dora's  wedding-day,  Kate  and 
I  sat  by  our  own  fireside,  and  talked  over  old  times. 

"  You  will  not  leave  me  again,  Kate  ?"  I  said ;  "we 
will  live  together  as  bachelor  brother  and  maiden 
sister,  now  that  all  the  young  people  are  married  and 
gone  away." 

Kate  smiled  and  consented.    Her  own  pupils  were 
grown  up,  and  she  was  glad  to  find  a  home  with  me 
My  sister  and  I  looked  at  one  another  by  the  dun 
fire-light.   How  much  we  had  gone  through,  and  how 
different  we  were  to  that  happy  Bernard  and  Kate 
who  had  been  playfellows  at  the  old  home,  were 
thoughts  that  doubtless  passed  tluough  the  minds  of 
both,  but  they  were  not  uttered.    Kate  had  arrived 
at  the  late  summer  of  womanhood:  she  was  past 
thirty;  the  curves  of  her  round  cheek  had  grown 
sharper,  and  there  was  a  look  in  her  soft  eyes  as  if  she 
had  seen  much  sorrow.    Sometimes  I  wondered  why 
she  had  not  married,  for  surely  some  one  must  have 
been  won   by  her   goodness  and  sweetness,  even 
though  she  was  not  dazzling^y  beautiful.     But  she 
never  mentioned  the  subject,  nor  did  I  allude  to 
it,  for  it  was  one  on  which  my  own  heart  was  too 
sore.  I  had  a  dream  once  myself  which  no  one  knew ; 
I  have  not  spoken  of  it  here,  nor  shall  I,  it  was  so  * 
long  ago.    It  was  only  a  dream,  and  like  a  dream  it 
passed  away,  but  it  was  the  reason  that,  to  the  sor-  , 
prise  of  all  my  friends  and  acquaintance.  Dr.  Bernard  | 
Orgreve,  with  tolerably  good  looks,  good  manners,  ! 
and  good  fortune,  at  seven-and-thirty,  was  still  un-  , 
married. 

I  have  hitherto  played  more  a  passive  than  an  , 
active  part  in  this  family  history,  but  I  must  now  , 
come  to  personal  confessions.    I  think  even  now  witii 
mingled  feelings  of  the  forthcoming  passage  in  my  ' 
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lifo;  but  it  Iiardly  becomes  a  septuagenarian  to  in- 
dulge in  siicli  emotions.  As  we  grow  older,  life 
becomes  dim  in  tbe  distance ;  we  cast  our  eyes  over 
the  grand  panorama  of  our  past  existence,  as  it  is 
spread  out  before  us,  and  wonder  if  we  ever  trod  those 
intiicate  and  tliomy  ways  as  sunny  patlis,  or  if  it  were 
all  a  delusion,  and  we  have  never  been  otherwise 
than  grey-headed  old  men  and  women. 

Kate  had  been  with  me  about  a  year  when  our 
little  cirdc  of  society,  suqh  as  a  provincial  town 
affords,  was  enlivened  by  a  new  face.  And  a  very 
pretty  one  too  was  that  of  Miss  Myra  Yaughan,  as  I 
could  not  but  acknowledge  when  she  came  with  the 
,old  huly  whoee  guest  she  was,  to  pay  a  visit  to  my 
sister.  She  and  Kate  had  been  old  acquaintance, — 
quite  intimate  friends.  Miss  Yaughan  said, — at  the 
house  which  had  been  Kate's  home  for  so  many 
Tears.  I  too  remembered  hawing  heard  my  sister 
mention  her,  and  therefore  I  was  not  surprised,  when 
after  a  few  weeks  Myra  Yaughan  was  upon  the 
footing  of  an  old  friend  in  our  home. 

And  now  let  me  describe  this  girl,  of  whom  I  shall 
have  much  to  say.  She  was  hardly  beautiful, — she 
had  neither  Margaret'^  dazzling  bloom,  nor  even  Kate's 
re^uhur  features,  and  yet  there  was  something  irresis- 
tibly attractive  in  her  looks  and  words.  She  sang 
well,  talked  well,  danced  (well,  was  equally  pleasing 
in  the  ball-room  or  by  the  quiet  fireside,  and  her 
manner,  sometimes  lively,  sometimes  serious,  suited 
itself  to  all  moods.  I  could  not  resist  so  many 
attractions ;  in  short,  I,  the  grave  Bernard  Orgreve, 
was  in  k>?e  at  last,  and  seriously  thinking  of  marriage. 
In  my  eyes  Myra  was  faultless,  and  I  was  surprised, 
sometimes  almost  angry,  that  Kate  did  not  seem  to 
think  so  too.  Her  manner  towards  our  new  friend  was 
always  courteous,— she  did  not  resist  her  advances; 
but  there  was  an  inexplicable  coldness,  that  was  per- 
ceptible to  me  though  not  perhaps  to  others,  and  I 
Inxw  was  not  like  my  own  warm-hearted  sister 
Kate. 

As  my  attentions  grew  more  pointed,  the  world — 
our  little  world — ^be.:^an  to  chatter  about  Myra  and 
myself.  I  did  not  care  for  it  ia  the  least,  for  I  felt 
that  I  loved  her  with  the  deep  affection  of  a  man 
whose  boyish  sentiment  had  merged  into  feelings 
mne  intense  and  lasting.  At  my  age  no  man  ever 
loves  lightly,  and  even  now  I  tremble  to  think  how 
strangely  that  girl  had  entwined  herself  round  every 
fibre  of  my  heart.  I  only  waited  for  some  trifling 
betrayal  that  might  give  me  a  chance  of  ascertaining 
her  feelings  towards  myself,  to  ask  her  at  once  to 
he  my  wife.  At  last  the  moment  came.  She  told 
me  she  was  going  away.  A  slight  sigh,  a  glistening 
in  her  dark  eye,  a  broken  declaration  of  regret, 
seemed  to  declare  that  the  parting  would  be  painful 
to  her.  The  room  whirled  round  with  me — we  were 
in  a  crowded  party,  or  I  could  not  have  repressed  my 
fcdings.  I  went  home,  determining  that  the  next 
^  should  decide  the  matter, — that  Myra  should  leave 
behind  her  a  rejected  lover,  or  stay  and  become  my 
wife. 


Kate  was  sitting  up  for  mo  when  I  reached  home. 
She  did  not  always  share  in  the  gaieties  in  which  1 
had  joined  so  much  of  late — for  whose  sake,  my  heart 
told  me  but  too  well. 

"  You  look  pale,  Bernard,"  she  said ;  "  you  are 
not  ill,  I  hope.  What  made  you  come  home  so 
early?" 

I  muttered  something  unintelligible,  and  sat  down. 
I  felt  that  I  ought  to  tell  Kate,  who  had  been  for  so 
long  the  sharer  of  my  joys  and  sorrows,  what  was  in 
my  heart ;  that  she  had  a  right  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  important  step  I  contemplated,  and  yet  I  knew 
not  how  to  unfold  it.  Her  woman's  feelings  must 
long  have  discovered  my  secret, .  for  I  had  often 
caught  her  earnest  eyes  resting  on  Myra  and  myself, 
though  she  never  breathed  a  word  to  me  tliat  she 
guessed  my  love.  But  now  she  evidently  perceived 
that  I  had  something  to  disclose.  She  came  over  to 
me,  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said  gently, 

"  My  dear  Bernard,  tell  me  what  you  are  thixiking 
of?  you  never  used  to  have  any  secrets  from  Kate." 

"  Nor  wiU  I  now.  You  may  have  guessed  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  you." 

"  It  is  about  Myra  Yaughan  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She  told  me  to-night  that  she  is  about  to 
leave  us.  I  cannot  bear  to  part  with  her.  I  am 
going  to-morrow  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife  and  your 
sister." 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far  and  stopped.  I  could  not 
meet  Kate's  eye,  and  we  were  both  silent  for  some 
minutes. 

"  I  had  foreseen  this,"  she  said  at  length.  "  Do 
you  think  she  will  make  you  happy  ?  " 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  and  burst  out 
into  a  lover's  passionate  praises,  ending  by  an  angry 
declaration  that  Kate  disliked  Myra  through  jealousy 
of  my  love  for  her. 

A  tear  of  wounded  feeling  showed  me  how  unjust 
I  had  been  to  my  sweet  sister. 

"  Forgive  me,  Kate.  I  do  not  think  less  of  you; 
but  I  do  love  her  so  much." 

"  My  poor  Bernard !  And  you  think  she  loves 
you  ?  Listen  to  me.  Women  know  one  another's 
real  character  better  than  men  can  do.  Do  not  be 
angry  when  I  say  that  Myra  Yaughan,  graceful  and 
winning  as  she  is,  is  not  worthy  to  marry  my  brother. 
Do  not  ask  her,  Bernard.  I  doubt  if  she  really  loves 
you,  and  even  if  you  wedded  her,  she  would  make  you 
miserable.    She  is  gay,  extravagant,  heartless." 

"  You  cannot  prove  this.  You  are  sorely  bdying 
my  own  Myra.  I  do  not  believe  it|"  I  cried  in 
violent  anger,  rising  to  retire." 

Kate  turned  her  pale  sad  face  towards  me. 

"  Bernard,  since  you  will  not  be  convinced,  I  wiD  tell 
you  what,  but  for  this,  would  have  never  passed  my 
lips.  You  think  I  cannot  understand  your  feelings ; 
that  I  have  never  loved.  I  kavs;  and  with  that 
love  which  can  be  felt  but  once,  and  for  one.  He  who 
sought  me,  and  wooed  me  when  I  was  away  from 
home,  poor  and  dependent,  had  qualities  to  win  any 
girl's  heart.    He  told  me  he  loved  me ;  I  believed 
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him,  and  we  were  affianced :  but  a  young  girl  came, 
a  brilliant  dazzling  coquette.  She  stole  his  heart 
from  me,  knowing  him  to  be  my  betrothed,  and  I  taw 
that  he  loved  me  no  longer." 

"  And  what  did  you  do,  Kate  P  " 

**  What  every  right-minded  woman  who  loves  for 
love's  own  sake,  must  do.  I  freed  him  from  all  bonds 
towards  me;  he  murmured  a  little,  but  I  knew  that  he 
was  g^  to  be  released.  Oh,  the  agony  of  that 
knowledge !  And  I  saw,  too,  that  she  who  had 
beguiled  him  was  only  trifling  with  him ;  for  he  was 
too  poor  to  give  her  the  station  she  sought,  and  he 
was  only  one  out  of  many  she  had  won  and  cast  away. 
That  girFs  name  was  Myra  Vaughau." 

I  started  to  my  feet. 

"  Kate,  you  are  deceiving  yourself  and  me.  It  is 
through  bitter  feeling  that  you  speak  against  her, 
and  would  hinder  your  brother  from  marrying  the 
girl  he  loves,  because  she  came  between  you  and 
your  lover." 

Bitterly  have  I  since  regretted  that  cruel  speech. 
Kate  turned,  and  looked  full  in  my  face — what  agony 
was  depicted  in  her  own ! 

"  If  it  be  as  you  say,  Bernard,  do  you  not  see  that 
if  Myra  were  your  wife,  Vernon  Gray— I  can  utter 
bis  name  now— would  be  free ;  that  we  might  meet 
one  day,  and  he  might  feel  as  of  old  towards  me,  for 
I  know  he  did  love  me  dearly  once." 

And  Kate  buried  her  face  with  her  hands,  while  the 
long-suppressed  tears  fell  through  her  fingers.  Oh ! 
how  this  love  had  hardened  my  heart,  when  I  could 
leave  my  own  true-hearted  sister  in  her  sorrow,  with 
only  a  cold  good-night.  I  did  not  see  Kate  again 
until  I  had  proposed  to  Myra  Yaughan,  and  been 
rejected! 

After  she  was  gone,  the  talkative  old  lady  whom 
she  had  visited  told  us,  with  many  "  nods  and  beoks 
and  wreathed  smiles,"  that  Miss  Yaughan  was  staying 
with  an  old  friend  of  hers,  a  Mrs.  Grey,  whose  only 
son  had  lately  come  into  a  large  property.  In  two 
months  we  saw  in  the  county  paper  the  marriage  of 
Myra  Yaughan  and  Yemen  Grey.  As  we  read  it, 
Kate  and  I  pressed  each  other's  hand  with  a  mournful 
smile,  saying, 

"  Now  we  must  live  only  for  one  another." 

CHAPTZB'Yin.— The  Tkue  Hbabt's  Rewakd. 

Katb  and  X  went  on  our  way  through  life  with 
calmness  and  peace.  We  learned  to  look  on  the  past 
without  pain,  and  towards  the  future  with  quiet 
patienoe.  Our  lot,  if  not  perfect  in  happiness,  was  at 
least  free  from  gnawing  cares.  We  loved  cine  another 
with  a  sincerity  and  tenderness  which  years  rather 
increased  than  diminished,  and  had  now  no  secrets 
from  each  other;  and  it  might  be  that  the  fatality 
which  had  blighted  our  hopes  in  the  same  blow,  only 
drew  us  nearer  together.  The  names  of  Yemon  and 
of  Myra  were  never  uttered  by  us ;  we  seldom  heard 
them  breathed  elsewhere,  for  their  home  and  fate  were 
totally  different  from  ours.  We  only  knew  that  the 
marriage  had  proved  an  unhappy  one. 


Five  years  had  passed  since  the  last  sad  epodi  in 
Kate's  life  and  mine,  when  I  was  called  out  one 
stormy  March  night  from  my  warm  cheerful  parlour,  to 
attend  a  pressing  case — a  gentleman  who  had  met 
with  an  accident  in  passbg  through  the  town, 

"  Who  is  he  P "  I  asked  of  my  summoner,  the 
waiter  at  the  inn,  who  stood  bowing  at  the  parlour- 
door  while  I  put  on  my  great  coat.  I  was  getting  a 
middle-aged  man  now,  and  had  learned  to  take  care 
of  myself. 

"  He  is  a  sti-anger,  sir;  all  we  know  is  that  his 
name  is  Mr.  Grey." 

Kate  changed  colour ;  she  always  did  at  the  aiea* 
tion  of  that  name,  common  though  it  was,  and  ofttti. 
as  she  heard  it,  but  never  without  a  thrill  at  her 
heart.  I  bade  her  go  to  rest,  and  set  off  to  my 
patient.  It  was  Yemon  Grey  whose  sick-bed  I  had 
thus,  by  a  strange  chance,  been  called  to  attend. 

He  started  when  he  heard  my  name  annonnoed, 
and  often,  even  during  the  acute  pain  of  setting  his 
wounded  arm,  I  caught  his  eyes  fixed  on  my  face 
with  a  troubled  expression.  I  had  been  thought  like 
Kate,  and  I  did  not  wonder  at  hb  gaze.  I,  too, 
could  not  look  upon  the  husband  of  Myra  without  a 
feeling  of  pain.  At  last,  when  the  operation  was 
concluded,  and  my  patient  was  quietly  laid  on  his  bed, 
I  asked  if  I  could  write  to  any  relative  to  come  and 
stay  with  him— Mrs.  Grey  P  " 

"  My  wife  has  been  dead  a  year,"  he  anawered, 
abraptly;  "I  have  no  rehitives." 

And  so  she  was  dead!  she  whom  I  had  bved  so 
well — ^the  brilHant,  fascinating  Myra  1  and  her  husband 
spoke  thus  coldly  of  her.  I  hastily  bade  him  good 
night  and  departed,  for  my  heart  was  full  of  the  past. 
Myra  had  blighted  my  sister's  love, — she  had  scorned 
mine, — and  yet  I  oould  not  hear  of  her  death  without 
a  pang.  I  went  to  Kate,  who  sat  just  as  I  had  left  her. 

"  Kate,"  said  I,  hoarsely,  **  it  is  Yemon  Grey ;  he 
is  here ;  he  will  soon  recover,  and  Myra  is  dead." 

I  rushed  to  my  own  chamber,  and  wept  over  the 
memory  of  my  lost  love. 

I  will  not  linger  over  the  relation  of  Yemon  Grey's 
restoration  to  health,  and  how  Kate  and  he  again  met. 
His  marriage  had  been  unhappy,  as  we  before  knew, 
for  she  who  had  lured  his  heart  from  Kate  cared  little 
for  her  prize ;  and  the  image  of  my  gentle  sister  rose 
up  before  him  in  strong  contrast  to  his  gay  and 
worldly  wife.  But  peace  to  the  memory  of  the  desd, 
for  I  loved  her  once— oh,  how  well  1 

Yemon  Grey  again  wooed  hb  first  love — his  only 
tme  one — for  the  second  had  been  but  a  dazzling  of 
the  fancy.  I  scarcely  thought  him  worthy  of  my 
noble  sister ;  but  then  Kate  had  loved  him  once,  and 
loved  him  still.  She  pleaded  to  me  for  him,  spoke  of 
his  high  principles,  his  affectionate  heart ;  and  while 
I  smiled  at  her  woman's  trust  and  loving  forgiveness, 
I  bade  her  wed  him  and  be  happy. 

"  I  will  not  take  your  sister  far  away  from  you,  for 
you  are  more  worthy  of  her  than  I,"  said  Yemon 
Grey;  and  so  he  bought  an  estate  near,  that  Kate 
might  see  her  brother  etery  day.  j 
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Once  again  our  neighbours  saw  a  wedding  go  forth 
from  Dr.  Bernard  Oigre?e's  doors.  I  have  beheld 
yomiger  and  fairer  brides  than  the  one  I  now  attended 
to  the  ahar,  but  nerer  did  I  look  upon  a  face  more 
beaming  with  chastened  happiness  than  Kate's.  Of 
what  moment  was  it  that  a  few  white  threads  mingled 
with  the  dark  hair,  and  that  the  hand  which  received 
the  golden  symbol,  had  shrunk  a  little  from  its  round 
proportions  P  Kate  was  still  fair,  for  she  had  the 
beauty  given  by  a  tender  heart ;  a  meek  spirit,  and 
that  loi^  which  "  beareth,  hopeth,  forgiveth  all 
things." 

It  is  time  that  I  should  end  this  simple  histoiy.  Prom 
the  period  of  Kate's  marriage  I  lived  as  I  live  now,  in 
tianquil  solitude.  After  forty  a  man  does  not  easily 
love  again,  nor  is  he  likely  to  inspire  love ;  he  is  too 
old  for  the  young  fresh  hearts,  and  the  worn  and 
withered  ones  are  too  old  for  him.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  is  invariably  the  case,  for  love  b  a  pereimial 
plant  which  can  sometimes  bloom  as  fair  in  life's 
autumn  as  in  its  spring.  But  with  me  it  had  already 
blossomed  and  faded;  I  did  not  love  again.  Yet, 
though  now  time's  eirdes  are  narrowing  around  me, 
and  I  look  towards  the  close  of  life,  not  as  a  distant 
prospect,  but  as  a  valley  so  near  that  my  feet  even 
now  are  entering  its  borders,  I  am  not  mournful. 
I  look  back  upon  a  long  course,  which,  if  a  weary  one, 
has  not  been  devoid  of  many  pleasant  resting^-places. 
My  life  has  not  been  wasted ;  I  have  striven  to  work 
while  it  was  day,  remembering  the  coming  night.  If 
no  wife  or  children  brighten  my  fireside  in  my  old  age, 
I  have  at  least  other  ties  almost  as  dear.  Dora's  gay 
troop  of  boys  and  girls  love  me  as  well  as  children  of 
my  own  could  have  done,  and  Kate  and  her  husband 
share  with  me  the  calm  enjoyments  of  a  green  old 
age.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that,  were  death  to  come, 
the  old  bachelor  would  be  missed  in  more  than  one 
home,  happy  though  it  be.  And  come  death  soon,  or 
ecme  he  late.  I  fear  not.  I  am  contented  here; 
I  have  many  sweet  ties  that  I  would  not  wish  to 
leaive,  but  I  have  more  in  the  land  where  there  ii  no 
parting. 

Attached  to  the  manuscript  which  relates  this 

BkUvrj  of  a  Household,  is  a  sentence  written  in  a 

fennal  lawyer's  hand,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  old 

'   BiB't  trembling  characters,  "  Died,  June  19th,  18—, 

Dr.  Bernard  Oigreve,  aged  89.  He  was  the  last  of  the 

'  fcmfly." 

♦ — 

A  PAPER  ON  PENMANSHIP. 

"  KoB  asi  alieoa  res,  qu»  fer^  ab  honcstis  negligi 

iolet^  cora  ben^  et  velociter  scribendi. . . .     Quare, 

I  quftm  temper  et  ubique,  turn  prsDcipu^  in  epistolis 

\  Meretia    et  fiuniliaribnt,  delectabit,  ne   hoc   quidem 

I'  Mgleetam  rsliqakM.— QuiHOTiUAS. 

It  is  a  saying  attributed,  I  believe,  to  Talleyrand, 
Hie  use  of  words  is  to  conceal  thoughts."    It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sentiment  is  less  extensively 
pRvaknt  than   one  which,  althougk  not  avowed. 


appears  unquestionably  entertained  by  a  numerous 
generation — ikai  iheuseofwriling  is  to  eoneeal  words. 
Many  gentlemen  (alas,  that  truth  forbids  us  to 
exoept  ladies !)  who  would  be  not  a  little  offended  at 
the  charge  of  intending  one  thing  and  doing  another, 
do  nevertheless  so  employ  their  pens,  that,  if  th^ 
designed  their  readers,  or  rather  would-be  readers,  to 
comprehend  as  much  of  their  writing  as  of  phonogra- 
phy or  Teloogoo,  they  oould  not  act  to  that  end  more 
efficiently. 

HannahMore  felioitouslycalled  unintelligible  writing 
''one  of  the  minor  immoralities."  I  suppose  she 
meant,  that  to  do  all  thii%s  as  well  as  possible  is  part 
of  our  duty ;  and  inasmuch  as  very  little  pains  and 
attention  are  requisite  to  enable  any  person  to  write 
legibly,  illegible  writing  argued  a  degree  of  culpable 
remissness  and  a  disorderly  habit.  Courtesy,  too,  is 
a  duty ;  and  it  is  scarcely  courteous  to  occupy  the 
time  and  exhaust  the  patience  of  your  correspondoita 
in  deciphering  for  hours  what  they  might  read  in 
minutes. 

I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that 
illegible  writers  may  not  have  a  very  keen  sense  of 
what  is  due  from  them  in  every  way.  I  have  the 
advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  some,  whom,  save 
in  this  one  particular,  I  should  deem  it  a  privilege, 
however  dist>antly,  to  imitate.  In  their  attention  to 
higher  things,  they  overlook  one  which  they  conceive 
so  very  inferior  and  unimportant  that  it  does  not 
deserve  a  thought.  But  surely  it  were  better  they 
did  not.  Attention  to  matters  of  importance  does 
not  necessarily  imply  neglect  of  less  momentous 
concerns.  An  orator  does  not  disregard  deamess  of 
enunciation,  or  even  expression  of  tone,  because  he 
considers  matter  and  diction  more  important;  nay, 
perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  he  endeavours  to  give 
his  language  and  his  argument  all  the  advantage  they 
can  derive  from  an  impressive  delivery.  There 
surely  is  not  that  difference  between  speaking  and 
writing  as  vehicles  of  thought,  that  the  very  oontrary 
courses  should  be  adopted  by  the  speaker  and  the 
writer.  It  is  as  though  the  speaker  should  purposely 
stammer,  that  his  hearers  might  pay  attention,  not 
to  the  vigour  of  his  arguments  or  the  eloquence 
of  his  illustrations,  but  to  the  far-between  portions  of 
his  words,  in  order  that  they  might  link  them  toge- 
ther ;  and  to  the  distant  exordia  of  his  sentences,  that 
they  might  remember  the»  till  his  perorations  in  due 
time  arrived.  Whatever  the  logical  or  rhetorical  power 
of  such  an  orator,  he  would  be  understood  by  few, 
and  few  of  those  few  could  he  impress.  For  the  most 
part,  his  rising  would  be  the  no  distant  prelude  of 
empty  benches.  And  should  he  carry  his  practice 
into  private  conversation,  he  would,  like  Horace's 
dedaimer,  put  learned  and  unlearned  alike  to  flight,' 
or,  like  the  ancient  mariner,  must  hold  his  friends  down 
ere  they  would  hear  him ;  when  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  not  listen  like  a  three  years'  child ;  unless 
that  comparison  be  taken  to  express,  fractiousness  and 

(I)  *'  ladoctam  doctonqnt  ftagat r«citator  acertnu."— Dfitrf.  Pm< 
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impatience.  Yet  where  is  the  difference  between  an 
amateur  stammer  and  an  amateur  scrawl?  Shak- 
speare  himself,  if  we  must  read  him  in  the  penman- 
ship of  many  of  our  acquaintance,  would  become  an 
unintelligible  bore — ^and  it  needs  no  small  intimacy, 
patience,  and  good  nature,  to  reconcile  us  to  the  task 
of  reading  some  of  the  mystic  perpetrations  which  we 
are  all  destined,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  assail 

Notwithstanding  the  closeness  of  the  analogy,  there 
is  every  difference  in  the  treatment  which  the  stam- 
merer and  the  scrawler  respectively  receive  at  the 
hands  of  society.  The  former,  who,  on  accouut  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  accomplishment,  is  always 
such  through  infirmity, is  barely  tolerated;  the  latter, 
though  perfectly  capable  of  amendment,  is  encouraged 
to  persist  in  his  delinquency,  by  two  strange  but 
prevalent  opinions, — 1,  that  bad  writing  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a  gentleman ;  2,  tliat  it  is  an  mdicatiou  of 
genius. 

There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  stammering 
should  not  be  as  much  the  badge  of  gentility  and  the 
heritage  of  genius  as  unintelligible  writing.  But  for 
the  present  let  us  try  the  question  on  its  own  separate 
merits,  and  without  reference  to  any  analogies. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  views,  I  am  afiraid  we  are 
become  so  refined  and  fastidious  that  nothing  would 
reconcile  us  to  a  "  writing-master"  hand:  a  gentleman 
who  should  adopt  it,  would  incur  grave  suspicion  of 
having  exercised  that  plebeian  vocation,  if  not  of 
having  sat  in  the  counting-house,  or  even  behind  the 
counter.  How  far  this  is  a  reasonable  prejudice,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  decide.  But  if  it  be,  still  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  abandonment  of  one  kind  of 
legible  writing  involves  the  adoption  of  one  which  ;is 
illegible.  A  gentleman  in  a  ball-room  may  not  vnsh 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  dancing-master;  but  he  may 
avoid  that  imputation  without  tripping  up  his 
partner.  He  who  should  do  so  would  make  a  good 
bargain  were  he  mistaken  for  nothing  worse.  A 
gentleman  may  sometimes  so  far  avoid  all  suspicion  of 
his  ever  having  been  a  writing-master,  that  he  may 
incur  that  of  never  having  had  one.  How 

"  The  crooked  scrawls  of  many  a  daumisJi  hand  " 
should  be  the  distinctive  character  of  gentlemen, 
seems  not  easy  to  comprehend.  A  coarse,  clumsy 
demeanour,  or  voice,  or  address,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
claim.  Why  should  a  coarse  clumsy  hand-writing 
support  it  ?  Tliat  some  gentlemen  do  indeed  write 
such  abominations,  is  but  too  well  known  to  their 
correspondents ;  and  some  of  these  gentlesnen,  it  is 
not  unlikely,  are  influenced  by  the  notion  that  they 
are  thereby  upholding  their  position  in  society ;  but, 
to  the  honour  of  common  sense,  there  is  a  host  of 
others,  who,  while  they  act  and  speak  and  compose 
like  gentlemen,  are  not  afraid  of  any  degradation  in 
making  themselves  intelligible  on  paper. 

If  genius  be  indicated  by  illegible  writing,  the 
world  has  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  possession  of  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  that  quality  than  is  ordina- 
rily supposed  to  exist  in  it.  At  this  rate,  it  can 
scarcely  boast  an  inhabitant  who  is  not  acquainted  I 


with  many  writers  of  genius,  if  he  have*  not  the 
happiness  to  possess  this  criterion  of  genius  himself. 
The  world,  it  seems,  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men.  Beside,  it  is  rather  an  awkward  fact,  tha^  some 
tolerably  clear  penmen  have  obtained  a  little  reputa- 
tion for  genius  therein.  The  autograph  of  Shakspeare 
is  remarkably  distinct.  I  have  now  lying  before  me 
the  writing  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  C^pbell,  Keble, 
Talfourd,  Dickens,  Longfellow,  Thackery,  Tennyson, 
Person.  As  I  do  not  consider  genius  and  imagination 
merely  convertible  terms,  I  venture  to  add  the  last 
name  to  the  list.  The  penmanship  of  all  these  writers 
is  eminently  clear ;  that  of  the  last  three  not  sur- 
passed by  the  finest  typography.  If,  then,  genius  of 
the  highest  order  is  quite  compatible  with  an  intelli- 
gible hand,  while  a  very  humble  amount  of  talent 
will  suffice  for  the  acquirement  of  a  scrawl,  the  notion 
of  affinity  between  genius  and  iUegibility  is  as  little 
supported  by  facts  as  it  is  by  common  sense.' 

But,  granting  the  monstrous  supposition  of  affinity 
between  genius  and  bad  writing,  (as  if  genius  could 
have  affinity  with  any  thing  bad,)  whatever  is  bad 
ought  surely  to  be  rejected.  The  fauU$  of  genius 
are  not  to  be  imitated.  Men  of  genius  hare  some- 
times squandered  health  and  property  in  profligacy, 
— dodged  their  creditors  through  life.  And  such  an 
erratic  course  has  been  deemed  characteristic  of 
genius,  with  about  as  good  reason  as  assigns  the 
same  distinction  to  distorted  penmanship.  But  even 
if  this  view  were  true,  it  would  scarcely  foUow  that 
such  a  course  was  worthy  of  imitation.  "  Decipit 
exemplar  vitiis  imitabile."  It  may  seem  strange  to 
some  that,  because  they  are  in  awe  of  a  tipstaff,  they 
are  not  Sheridans,  and  though  they  are  forgers,  they 
are  not  Chattertons.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seen,  it 
is  true;  and  if  they  never  carry  their  imitation 
beyond  this  mark,  they  will  never  be  any  nearer  to 
the  models  of  their  ambition. 

It  were  well  if  some  people  would  expend  a  little 
time  in  learning  to  write  distinctly,  were  it  only  to 
save  themselves,  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  many 
unpleasantnesses.  An  example  or  two,  recorded  on 
good  authority,  may  set  thb  matter  in  a  clearer  light. 

It  was  said  of  a  late  eminent  chancery  barrister, 
that  he  wrote  three  hands  only— one  which  none  but 
himself  and  his  clerk  could  read ;  one  which  none  but 
himself  could  read ;  and  one  which  he  himself  could 
not  read.  In  one  of  the  two  former,  it  is  said,  he 
once  addressed  a  note  to  a  friend,  who  recognised  the 
writing,  but  was  utterly  unablfe  to  comprdiend  the 
purport.  After  many  unavailing  assaults  and  pro- 
strated conjectures,  as  a  desperate  resource,  he  da^ed 
a  bottle  of  ink  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  signed  his  name 
at  the  bottom,  folded  the  sheet,  and  addressed  it  to 
his  enigmatical  friend,  whose  astonishment  on  open- 
ing it  was  boundless.  Instantly  he  hurried  to  the 
chambers  of  the  writer,  if  so  we  may  designate  him, 
whom  he  encountered  with,  "  Are  you  mad  ?  lou 
have  sent  me  here  a  blotted  sheet  of  paper  with  your 
name  to  it— what  do  you  mean  ?"  Iraperturbably  the 
friend  replied,  "H   tliis  is   evidence  of  insanity. 
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joa  stand  self-convicted :.  jou  have  done  the  very 
same.  You  have  sent  me  a  blotted  sheet  subscribed 
with  your  name,  and  I  knew  no  other  way  to  answer 
it."  The  other  protested  he  had  done  no  such  thing, 
and  viewed  the  new  assertion  as  irrefragable  conGr- 
mation  of  his  previous  deduction.  "I  will,  however, 
show  yoa  the  paper,"  said  his  friend,  coolly.  The 
note  was  produoed,  and  the  writer  exclaimed — "  Why, 
could  you  not  read  this  ?  It  says  as  clearly  as  I 
could  write  it^ 

**  Dear— ,Will  you  favour  me  with  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  to  dinner  on  Thursday  next,  at  half- 
past  six? 

"Yours  truly. 


"Well,"  said  the  friend,  "my  reply  is  quite  as 
dear.    See,  it  is-— 

"Dear ,  It  will  give   me  much  pleasure  to 

accept  your  kind  invitation  for  Thursday  next. 
"Yours  truly. 


But  correspondence  of  this  kind  is  not  always 
equally  fortunate.  Dr.  Parr,  whose  hand  was  the 
very  abstraction  of  incomprehensibility,  visiting  the 
reading-room  of  a  watering-place,  happened  to  find 
among  the  subscribers  a  name  which  he  could 
decypher,  though  few  others  would  have  been  equally 
successful.  It  was  that  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  some  time.  Anxious  to  renew  early  impres- 
sions, he  inquired  of  the  proprietor  of  the  rooms  his 
friend's  address.  This,  however,  was  not  known; 
accordingly  the  doctor  was  obliged  to  leave  his  card, 
with  his  own  address  thereon  written,  or  intended  to 
be  written,  in  that  peculiar  vehicle  of  thought  which 
his  pen  was  wont  to  employ.  On  the  next  appearance 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  card  was  designed,  it  was 
duly  put  into  his  hand.  Delighted  at  the  proximity 
of  his  early  friend,  the  recipient  proceeded  to  inquire 
at  the  talisman  where  its  owner  was  to  be  found ;  but 
it  pertinaciously  refused  to  declare, — ^not  a  letter  was 
decypherable.  Whether  crescent,  street,  or  square, 
was  undiscoverable.  Thus  foiled,  the  reader,  if  we 
may  so  designate  the  unsuccessful  attempter,  had  no 
resource  save  to  leave  his  own  card,  with  his  address 
(as  he  imagined)  written  thereon.  But,  alas  !  he  and 
his  friend  were  similar  in  their  ideas  of  penmanship  as 
wdl  as  of  other  thmgs :  and  when  Parr,  surprised  that 
he  had  not  seen  his  old  companion,  again  betook  himself 
to  the  room,  heard  the  history,  and  received  the  card, 
he  was  equally  at  fault ;  and  the  result  was  that  two 
friends,  anxious  to  meet,  and  living  in  the  same  town, 
actually  lost  the  opportunity  of  intercourse,  through 
the  enigmatical  character  of  their  writing. 

A  more  serious  instance  is  recently  reported  in  the 
papers.  The  news  of  the  late  dreadful  event  at 
Stanfield  Hall  was  communicated  immediately  to 
Norwich  by  tel^raph.  But  what  the  marvels  of 
modem  discovery  could  effect  for  celerity  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  slovenly  writing.  The 
tel^nphio  message  was  so  miserably  penned,  that 
the  authorities  of  the  police  ^did  not  comprehend  its 
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import  'till  the  .  next  morning.  The  conaicquence 
might  have  been  the  utter  frustration  of  the  ends  of 
justice. 

The  only  case  in  which  illegible  writing  seems 
defensible  is,  where  you  wish  to  give  your  friend  a 
salutary  exercise  of  patience  and  temper:  though 
even  here,  unless  there  be  a  predisposition  to  self- 
control,  the  attempt  may  not  be  advisable.  Where, 
however,  such  a  disposition  exists,  it  may  be  beneficially 
exercised  by  labouring  to  extract  the  meaning  of  an 
obstinate  epistle;  for,  if  the  communication  be  im- 
portant, the  struggling  of  impatience  which  it  will 
tend  to  excite,  will  afford  favourable  opportunities  of 
internal  conflict ;  while,  if  the  matter  be  insignificant, 
the  trouble  taken  to  arrive  at  nothing  will  furnish 
means  of  imitating  the  higher  and  more  characteristic 
moral  features  of  Socrates.  But  the  experiment  will 
be  best  restricted  to  the  latter  case,  as  its  effects  will 
then  be  purely  salutary;  whereas,  in  the  former, 
whether  the  business  be  important  to  yourself,  your 
friend,  or  both,  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  render  it 
nugatory ;  a  probable  result,  notvrithstanding,  of  your 
cacographical  labours. 

The  advantages  of  your  experiment  will  be  grea% 
enhanced  by  crossing,  which  may  succeed  in  rendering 
it  an  immortal "  Triumph  of  Temper."  Even  a  legible 
hand  is  so  ingeniously  disguised  by  this  practice,  that 
it  attains  the  dignity  of  the  most  confirmed  scrawl. 
Why  ladies  are  so  much  addicted  to  this  habit  is  a 
problem  to  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

gJOn  the  whole,  however,  I  will  venture  to  infer  from 
the  above  rambling  observations,  that  unintelligible 
writing  is  neither  the  characteristic  of  a  gentleman, 
nor  of  a  genius  :  that,  as  far  as  it  has  any  result,  it 
detracts  from  the  qualities  of  both ;  that  it  often  pro- 
duces serious  inconvenience,  and  that,  however 
beneficial  as  a  moral  exercise,  it  shares  that  advantage 
with  many  other  things  which  are  neither  agreeable 
nor  desirable,  and  which  the  most  careless  penman 
would  be  very  far  from  anxious  to  incur. 


CURIOSITIES  OP  SCIENCE. 

CONNEXION  OP  NA.TTJKAL  AND  MOEAL  PHENOMENA. 

NiEBUHB  commences  one  of  his  lectures  on  Roman 
history  with  this  striking  observation :  "  Shakspeare 
has  connected  awful  phenomena  of  nature  with  the 
occurrences  in  the  moral  world,  as  Thucydides  con- 
nects the  physical  phenomena  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  with  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  During 
the  second  Punic  War,  the  earth  was  shtdcen  by  ex- 
traordinary convulsions  and  fermentations  which  were 
going  on  in  its  bowels ;  and  Pliny  says,  that  in  one 
year,  fifty-seven  earthquakes  were  reported  at  Rome, — 
a  greater  number  than  has  ever  been  observed  before 
in  so  short  a  period." 

"INDIA  EUBBEB." 

The  first  mention  of  this  substance  bemg  seen  in 
England,  occurs  in  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Joseph 
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Banks  to  Carston,  the  philosopher,  in  the  year  1768, 
accompanying  "  two  balls  of  the  elastic  substance." 
Two  years  afterwards,  it  was  announced  to  the  public 
as  for  sale,  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  out  pencil 
marks.  The  first  printed  notice  of  it  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  preface  to  Priestley's  work  on  Perspective, 
published  in  1770.  It  runs  thus  :— "  Since  this  work 
was  printed  off,  I  have  seen  a  substance  excellently 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  wiping  off  from  paper  the 
marks  of  a  black-lead  pencil.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
of  singular  use  to  those  who  practise  drawing.  It  is 
sold  by  Mr.  Naime,  mathematical  instrument  maker, 
opposite  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  sells  a  cubical 
piece  of  about  hfiif  an  inch  for  three  shillings,  and  he 
says  it  will  last  for  several  years."  Por  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  the  elastic  substance  was  known  as  Rubber^ 
and  nothing  else,  both  in  name  and  use ;  and  it  is 
but  recently  that  its  solubility  and  elasticity  have 
been  fully  appreciated  in  multitudinous  applications 
to  the  arts. 

The  various  adaptations  by  Macmtosh  of  caout- 
ehouc,  as  India-rubber  is  now  called,  are  familiar  to 
the  reader ;  but  he  is  probably  not  aware  that  India- 
rubber  cloaks  were  worn  in  South  America  upwards 
of  a  century  since.  Yet  such,  forsooth,  is  the  plain 
fact  of  history ;  and,  disinclined  as  we  are  to  deprive 
Mr.  Macintosh  of  the  merit  of  his  adaptation,  the 
invention  must  be  awarded  to  another  age.  In  a 
work  entitled  La  Motiarchia  Indiana,  printed  at 
Madrid  in  1723,  we  find  a  chapter  devoted  to  "  Very 
profitable  trees  in  New  Spain,  from  which  there 
distil  various  liquors  and  resin."  Among  them  is 
described  a  tree  called  ulguahuill,  which  the  natives 
cut  with  a  hatchet,  to  obtain  the  white,  thick,  and 
adhesive  milk.  This,  when  coagulated,  they  made 
into  balls,  called  nlli,  which  rebounded  very  high 
when  struck  to  the  groimd,  and  were  used  in  various 
games.  It  was  also  made  into  shoes  and  sandals. 
The  author  continues :  "  Our  people  (the  Spaniards) 
make  use  of  this  nlli  to  varnish  their  cloaks,  made  of 
hempen  cloth,  for  wet  weather,  which  are  good  to 
resist  water,  but  not  against  the  sun,  by  whose  heat 
and  rays  the  ulli  is  dissolved."  India  Rubber  is  not 
known  in  Mexico  at  the  present  day  by  any  other 
name  than  that  of  ulli;  and  the  oil-silk  covering  of 
liats  very  generally  worn  throughout  the  country  by 
travellers,  is  always  called  ulli. 

In  Assam,  trees  yielding  caoutchouc  grow  in  vast 
forests.  One  tree  has  been  found  with  a  trunk 
seventy  feet  in  circumference,  300  feet  in  height, 
and  its  branches  expanding  610  feet  in  ^  circuit. 
It  has  been  estimated,  after  an  accurate  survey,  that 
there  are  43,240  such  noble  trees  within  a  length  of 
thirty  miles  and  breadth  of  eight  miles  of  forest  near 
Ferozepore,  in  the  district  of  Chardwar,  in  Assam. 

NITRIC  ACID   IN   HAIL. 

It  is  known  that  rain  which  falls  during  a  thunder- 
storm frequently  contains  a  little  nitric  acid,  the 
origin  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  combustion  of 
nitrogen  by  the  lightning.  M.  Ducros  has  proved  by 
experiment  that  certain  hailstones  which  had  a  piquant 


taste,  not  only  contamed  nitric  acid,  but  minute  por- 
tions of  nitrate  of  potash. 

FORCE  OP  ELECTRICITT. 

Paraday  has  shown  that  the  decomposition  of  one 
single  grain  of  water  produces  more  electricity  than  b 
containeS  in  the  most  powerful  flash  of  lightning.  If 
so,  then  must  the  decompositicm  of  a  grain  of  water 
produce  indirectly,  as  a  minimum,  a  power  of  force 
equal  to  the  moving  of  100  tons  from  a  state  of  rest, 
and  giving  them  an  average  velocity  of  ten  feet  per 
second. — E,  Highton,  C.E. 

DAGTJERREOTTPING  THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

Sir  C.  Lyell,  in  his  recently  published  Travels, 
observes  :  "  The  Palls  of  Nif^ara,  though  continually 
in  motion,  have  all  the  effects  of  a  fixed  and  unvary- 
ing feature  in  the  landscape;  and,  however  strange  it 
may  seem,  some  Daguerreotype  representations  have 
been  executed  with  no  small  success.  They  not  only 
record  the  form  of  the  rocks  and  the  islands,  but 
even  the  leading  features  of  the  cataract,  and  the 
shape  of  the  rising  clouds  of  spray.  I  have  often 
wished  that  Pather  Hennessin  could  have  taken  one 
of  these  portraits,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  geologists 
of  our  times.  It  would  have  afforded  us  no  slight  aid 
in  our  speculations  respecting  the  comparative  states 
of  the  ravine  in  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies." The  first  series  of  Views  of  the  Falls  taken 
by  the  Daguerreotype,  was  executed  by  J.  E.  Myall, 
(Prof.  High  School,)  in  September,  1846. 

GOLD   TESTS. 

Professor  Tennant,  in  a  lecture  delivered  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  details  a  few  simple  tests  to  detect 
the  adulteration  of  gold.  It  is  said  that  brass  filings 
have  been  exported  to  California  to  mix  with  the 
gold  dust  found  there ;  the  filings,  however,  are  much 
lighter  than  gold,  and  readily  dissolve  in  nitric  acid- 
The  specific  gravity  of  gold  has  been  tried  by  four 
different  tests;  the  following  is  the  result:  15*, 
15'-iV»  16*i»  17.;  so  that,  as  a  mean,  the  specific 
gravity  of  gold  is  sixteen  times  greater  than  water ; 
while  that  of  copper  pyrites  is  45  ;  iron  pyrites,  4*3 ; 
mica,  3'.  The  blowpipe  is  a  most  useful  and  ^ple 
instrument  for  these  examinations :  it  can  be  used 
with  a  penny  candle  and  a  half-pennyworth  of  char- 
coal ;  so  that  for  eightpence  or  tenpcnce  a  primitive 
furnace  to  commence  operations  with  can  be  pur- 
chased. Gold  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  like  lead,  and 
bent  and  beat  out  into  thin  leaves.  Iron  pyrit4*s  can- 
not ;be  cut,  or  even  scratched,  with  a  knife;  copper 
pyrites  can,  and  both  are  brittle.  Mica  is  foliated 
and  elastic.  If  the  blowpipe  be  applied  to  gold  it 
will  retain  its  colour ;  while  copper  and  iron  pyrites 
lose  theirs,  and  the  latter  becomes  magnetic  Gold 
is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric,  muriatic,  or  sulphuric  add, 
singly ;  it  is  only  soluble  in  the  former  two  adds 
combined.  If  any  of  the  other  three  minerals  were 
reduced  to  powder,  either  of  these  adds  would  readily 
act  on  them. 

THE  THAKES  TUNNEL. 

The  engineering  details  of  this  vast  work  present 
some  marvels  of  ingenuity.    The  building  of  the  huge 
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brick  shaft,  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  forty-two  feet  in 
height,  and  three  feet  thick,  with,  set  over  it,  the 
steam-engine  for  pumping  out  the  water,  and  raising 
the  earth,  and  the  sinking  of  the  whole,  en  mmse,  into 
theRotherhithe  bank, — were  monster  works  of  genius. 
Thus  far  the  vertical  shaft ;  the  Tunnel  itself  com- 
menced with  an  excavation  larger  than  the  interior  of 
the  old  House  of  Commons.  But  the  greatest  in- 
vention was  the  shield  apparatus,  reminding  one  of 
the  tesindo  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  cells,  in  which,  as  the  miners  worked  at  one 
end,  the  bricklayers  formed  at  the  other  the  top, 
sides,  and  bottom  of  the  Tunnel.  But  the  dangers 
were  many.  Sometimes,  portions  of  the  frame  would 
break,  with  the  noise  of  a  cannon-shot ;  then  alarming 
cries  were  heard,  as  some  irruption  of  earth  or  water 
poured  in.  The  excavators  were,  however,  much 
more  inconvenienced  by  fire  than  water;  gas  explo- 
sions frequently  wrapping  the  place  in  a  sheet  of 
flame,  and  stnmgely  mingling  with  the  water,  and 
rendering  the  workmen  insensible.  Yet,  with  all  these 
perils,  only  seven  lives  were  lost  in  constructing  the 
Tunnel  under  the  Thames  ;  whereas  nearly  forty  men 
were  killed  in  building  the  new  London  Bridge. 

THE  ABTESIAN   WELL  OP  CRENELLE,   AT   PARIS. 

The  boring  of  this  well  by  the  Messrs.  Mulot 
occupied  seven  years,  one  month,  and  twenty-six 
days,  to  the  depth  of  l,794i  English  feet,  or  194J 
feet  below  the  depth  at  which  M.  Elic  de  Beaumont 
foretold  that  water  would  be  found.  The  sound,  or 
borer,  weighed  20,000  lb.,  and  was  treble  the  height 
of  the  dome  of  the  Hospital  des  Invalides,  at  Paris. 
In  May,  1837,  when  the  bore  had  reached  1,2416  feet 
S  inches,  the  great  chisel  and  262  feet  of  rod  fell  to 
the  bottom ;  and,  although  these  weighed  five  tons, 
M.  Mulot  tapped  a  screw  on  the  head  of  the  rods,  and 
thus,  connecting  another  length  to  them,  after  fifteen 
months'  labour,  drew  up  the  chisel. '  On  another  occa- 
sion, the  chisel  having  been  raised  with  great  force, 
sunk  at  one  stroke  85  feet  3  inches  into  the  chalk. 

The  depth  of  this  well  is  nearly  four  times  the 
height  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  more  than  six  times 
the  height  of  the  Hospital  des  Invalides,  at  Paris,  and 
St.  Pete's,  at  Home  ;  nearly  four  times  and  a-half  the 
height  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  nine  times  the 
height  of  the  Monument,  London.  Lastly,  suppose 
all  the  above  edifices  to  be  piled  upon  each  other, 
from  the  base-line  of  the  Well  of  Grenelle,  and  they 
voukl  but  reach  within  Hi  feet  of  its  surface. — Year- 
book ofFacU,  1843. 

AVERAGE  DURATION  OP  LTTE. 

The  number  representing  the  average  duration  of 
life  gives  but  a  general  idea  of  the  mortality,  and  can 
only  be  employed  with  circumspection,  'i  It  would  be 
difficult  to  cite  any  example  of  arithmetical  mean,  in 
which  more  dissimihtr  elements  are  employed.  For 
example,  in  the  calculation  of  the  average  duration  of 
life,  the  same  value  is  given  to  a  year  of  the  existence 
of  a  child  as  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  in  his 
old  9g^'~^QMeiekt  on  ProbabilUiet, 


LAW  OP  NUMBERS. 

The  remarkable  principle  of  James  Bemouilli  con- 
sists exactly  of  this.  That  skilful  geometrician  had 
employed  a  part  of  his  life  in  demonstrating  this  result, 
which  now  appears  so  simple  to  us— namely,  that  the 
mean  given  by  a  series  of  trials  falls  near  the  number 
sought  within  limits  so  much  the  mor©  narrow  as  the 
trials  are  more  multiplied. — Quetelet  on  Probabilities, 

BLOOMING  OP  PLANTS. 

The  time  of  the  blossoming  of  the  lilac,  the  elm, 
the  birch,  the  linden,  and  the  oak,  is  known  for  the 
environs  of  Naples.  Comparing  the  dates  with  those 
of  Brusseb,  we  find  that  in  the  latter  place  the 
blossoming  took  place  thirty-six  days  later ;  and  as 
between  Naples  and  Brussels  the  difference  of  latitude 
is  only  10**,  it  can  be  seen  that  we  must  reckon  3*6 
for  one  degree  of  difference  in  latitude.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  environs  of  Naples  differ  little  in 
elevation  from  those  of  Brusseb. 

ABUSE   OP  SCIENCE. 

Nearly  all  the  sciences  in  their  origin,  instead  of 
producing  salutary  fruits,  have  given  rise  to  the  most 
deplorable  abuses.  Astrology,  by  the  aid  of  cheats 
and  charlatans,  boldly  wrought  on  the  credulity  of 
men,  while  the  true  science  of  the  stars,  timid  and 
unknown,  was  attempting  its  first  steps,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  mount  its  usurped  throne.  Alchemy 
in  turn,  seated  itself  by  the  side  of  the  cradle  of  the 
science  which  studies  the  laws  and  composition  of 
bodies ;  and  for  a  long  time  it  also  deceived  men  by 
the  promise  of  results  which  it  had  not  power  to 
realise.  Magic,  next,  foreseeing  the  marvels  which 
physic  would  one  day  produce,  attempted  to  accom- 
plish them  in  its  own  way,  and  equally  to  usurp  a 
power  which  did  not  beloug  to  it.  Each  science  at 
its  birth  finds  the  same  antagonism.  So  soon  as 
we  perceive  the  distant  end  to  which  it  should  con- 
duct, so  soon  as  we  have  the  consciousness  of  its 
future,  imagination  seeks  to  seize  by  anticipation 
those  treasures  the  contemplation  of  which  should 
one  day  give  us  enjoyment :  it  gives  birth  to  brilliant 
systems,  and  attempts  to  transfer  to  others  the  illu- 
sions by  which  itself  has  been  misled. — Quetelet  on 
Probabilities, 

PALSE  ESTIMATES  OP  THE  EARLY  ASTRONOMEBS. 

We  have  a  curious  proof  of  our  senses  deceiving  us 
more  than  our  instruments,  in  the  history  of  astronomy, 
in  regard  to  the  valuing  of  the  apparent  diameters  of 
the  stars.  The  first  astronomers  who  occupied  them- 
selves with  determining  the  angle  under  which  the 
most  brilliant  stars  which  radiate  from  the  heavens 
were  seen,  much  exaggerated  its  size.  Kepler  attri- 
buted to  Sirius  an  apparent  diameter  of  240  seconds ; 
Tycho  Brahe  more  than  126  seconds;  and  Albate- 
ginus,  before  them,  made  it  45  seconds.  The  diversity 
of  these  measures  shows  sufficiently  how  little  con- 
fidence they  should  inspire ;  and  the  improvements  in 
telescopes  prove  even  the  smallest  to  have  been  much 
exaggerated.  Gassendi  gave  Sirius  but  ten  seconds 
of  apparent  diameter.  Galileo,  Hevelius,  and  J.  D. 
Cassini  reduced  the  diameter  to  five  or  six  seconds. 
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Sir  W.  Herscliel  went  even  further,  and  only  estimated 
at  small  fractions  of  a  second  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  two  most  brilliant  stars  in  the  heavens.  This 
celebrated  astronomer  even  doubted  whether  the 
value  for  Arcturus  should  not  fell  below  the  tenth 
part  of  a  second.  What  a  prodigious  difference  in 
the  estimate  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  to  de- 
scend from  240  seconds  to  the  2,400th  part  of  that 
value ! — Qitetelet, 

A  LADY  WHO  HAS  SEEN  THE  WORLD. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  chance  to  hear  of  the  famous 
Maria  of  Mont  Blanc,  a  peasant  woman  of  Chamouni, 
the  only  one  of  her  sex  who  ever  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  the  mouarch  of  mountains ;  or  of  [our 
own  countrywoman,  Mrs.  CampbeU,  who,  with  her 
daughters,  traversed  the  frightful  Mer  de  Glace,  in 
all  its  extent,  and  crossed  over  to  the  valley  of 
Cormayeur?  These  were  remarkable  instances  of 
female  nerve  and  intrepidity,  but  what  think  you  of  a 
woman  who  has  actually  gone  round  the  globe  by 
herself,  not  comfortably  ensconced  on  shipboard  and 
touching  here  and  there  in  its  four  quarters,  but 
exploring  many  of  its  most  interesting  countries? 
Can  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  prodigy  ? 
if  not,  such  an  one  I  must  no  less  declare  myself  to 
have  seen,  and  talked,  and  travelled  with. 

It  was  at  Constantinople,  in  the  summer  of  1841, 
that  I  went  on  board  the  Austrian  steamer  plying 
from  that  city  to  Beirout,  and,  as  it  happened,  found 
myself  the  only  passenger  in  the  best  cabin.  I  was 
not  long,  however,  in  making  acquaintances  on  deck. 
Among  the  crowd  of  Turks  and  Levantines  I  was 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  lady,  whose  singular 
costume — a  tight  gown  of  plain  grey  serge,  of  a 
somewhat  antiquated  fashion,  and  a  Florentine  straw 
hat,  with  a  very  wide  brim — curiously  contrasted  with 
the  flowing  oriental  garments  around.  There  was, 
however,  nothing  even  to  excite  a  smile  in  her  ap- 
pearance. Her  person  was  slight,  her  countenance 
grave,  and  her  manners  remarkably  simple  and  un- 
affected. She  was  travelling  entirely  alone,  but  had 
found  a  temporary  protector  in  the  person  of  a 
venerable-looking  monk,  who  was  going  to  his  convent 
in  Syria.  I  found  that  our  object  was  the  same,-^ 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City ;  nor  was  I  long  in 
discovering  that  my  new  companion  was  no  ordinary 
pilgrim,  and  that  the  thirst  for  romantic  excitement 
and  the  desire  for  information  were  motives  at  least 
as  powerful  with  her  as  the  indulgence  of  a  feeling  of 
piety.  Our  conversation  turned  upon  the  difficulties 
of  the  way.  The  country  was  reputed  to  be  in  a  very 
unsettled  state,  the  roads  said  to  be  beset  with 
robbers.  I  soon  became  so  interested  in  the  calm 
and  resolute  character  of  my  new  friend,  that  I 
resolved  to  assist  her  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
On  reaching  Beirout,  no  time  was  lost  in  repairing  to 
an  English  merchant  to  whom  I  had  an  introduction, 
whose  active  kindness  procured  me  a  travelling 
servant,  named  Achmet,  a  native  of  Beirout,  who 


was  directed  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  a  two 
or  three  days*  cruise,  and  to  take  our  places  in  a 
boat  sailing  that  evening  for  Jaffa.  My  lady  pilgrim, 
of  whom  I  had  lost  sight  during  the  confusion  of 
landing,  was  now  sought  out ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
she  made  her  appearance  at  the  merchant's.  At  first 
my  friend  was  rather  shy  of  this  part  of  the  business, 
but  the  mature  age,  grave  appearance,  and  simple 
manners  of  my  new  acquaintance,  soon  set  at  rest 
any  ungenerous  suspicions. 

The  evening  came,  and  we  repaired  on  board.  The 
boat  proved  to  be  an  undecked  Arab  craft,  of  the  very 
rudest  description,  with  two  masts,  and  huge  latine  or 
triangular  sails.  A  small  cabin,  about  six  feet  square, 
into  which  it  was  necessary  to  creep  on  all  fours,  was 
contrived  at  the  stem,  but  it  was  so  foul  that  to  take 
refuge  there  except  in  case  of  a  storm  was  impossible. 
The  rest  of  the  boat  had  a  flooring  of  sand  and 
shingle,  and  its  rough  ribs  served  for  couches,  and 
sofas,  and  berths,  at  once.  The  places  of  honour, 
including  the  aforesaid  cabin,  had  been  reserved  for 
ourselves — the  rest  of  the  vessel  was  crowded  with  a 
motley  collection  of  passengers. 

Having  myself  roughed  it  before  in  this  way,  I  was 
prepared  for  what  I  met  with,  but  nothing  surprised 
me  more  than  the  passive  indifference  of  my  com- 
panion. Though  certainly  not  "  cabinned,"  we  were 
"cribbed  and  confined"  with  a  vengeance.  Wilkie,  when 
putting  up  for  the  night  in  the  one  room  of  a  Spanish 
posada  with  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  talks  of 
curtains  and  other  contrivances  for  decorum.  I 
thought  of  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  Hood's  "  School- 
mistress "  under  such  alarming  cireumstanoes.  But 
there  was  no  remedy.  "  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with 
strange  bedfellows."  All  distinctions  were  literally 
brought  to  one  level,  and,  when  night  came  on,  and 
we  were  forced  to  lie  down  in  the  sand  which  formed 
the  sheeting  of  the  general  bed,  with  the  canopy  of 
heaven  for  a  curtain,  we  made  so  tight  a  fit  of  it,  that, 
as  Stephens  somewhere  says,  "if  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  had  fallen  out,  we  could  hardly  have  tumbled 
through." 

On  awaking  the  next  morning,  we  were  already 
dressed.  The  sun  was  rising  in  glory  behind  Mount 
Lebanon.  Our  picturesque  old  bark,  with  her  huge 
latine  sails,  flew  steadily  along  under  the  pressure 
of  the  light  breeze,  and  the  fresh  odours  from  the  sea, 
with  our  prosperous  progress,  contributed  to  put  us 
all  into  excellent  spirits.  After  our  ablutions,  Achmet 
was  soon  ready  with  a  breakfast  of  coffee,  bread, 
eggs,  and  fruit.  We  sat  in  the  pleasant  shadow  of 
the  sail ;  maps  and  guide-books  were  pulled  out,  and 
every  point  of  that  memorable  coast  successively  made 
out  and  commented  on.  I  was  perfectly  delighted 
with  the  intelligence  of  my  companion,  and  never, 
surely,  did  any  traveller,  male  or  female,  give  so 
little  trouble,  and  enter  into  every  thing  with  sudi  a 
spirit  of  quiet,  heartfelt  enjoyment.  And  thus  we 
sidled  along,  past  Sidon,  and  past  Tyre,  till,  as  the 
sun  dropped  his  fiery  ball  into  the  western  waters,  we 
reached  the  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel  and  its 
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white  convent,  looking  out  over  the  lonely,  wide- 
spread isea.  As  night  came  on,  all  dropped  asleep 
again,  huddled  together  in  the  general  receptacle. 

On  reaching  Jaffa  the  next  afternoon,  a  tribe  of 
half-naked  Arabs  rushed  shouting  into  the  water,  and 
bore  us,  lady  and  all,  triumphantly  into  the  town. 
The  notion  of  a  woman  wandering  about  by  herself 
was  so  unintelligible  to  the  crew  and  Arabs,  that  I 
was,  of  course,  looked  upon  as  her  lawful  proprietor 
and  protector ;  and  it  was  rather  embarrassing  how 
to  get  rid  of  this  honour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
provide  comfortably  for  my  companion.  Fortunately, 
there  proved  to  be  an  Austrian  consul  in  the  place, 
and  to  his  custody,  as  a  German,  I  desired  Achmet  to 

I    consign  her  for  the  night. 

'  Jaffa  is  but  thirty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and,  by 
starting  very  early  in  the  morning,  I  intended  to  get 
there  that  evening.  Accordingly,  long  before  sunrise  I 
had  ordered  horses  to  be  ready,  and  sent  Achmet  to 
fetch  Madame  from  the  Austrian  consul's,  where  she 

!    had  been  very  kindly  treated  by  the  ladies  of  his 

'  family.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  a  Syrian 
summer;  the  half-cultivated  plains,  parched  up  by 
the  summer  heat,  were  destitute  of  shade  and  ver- 

j  dure,  and  haunted  by  myriad  swarms  of  insects ;  our 
supply  of  water  was  soon  exhausted,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  peasant  girls  of  the  villages,  who 
brought  forth  pitchers  to  gain  a  few  paras  from  a 
passing  traveller,  we  should  have  suffered  cruelly. 
But  not  a  single  murmur,  not  even  an  indication  of 
impatience,  ever  escaped  the  lips  of  my  surprising 
feminine  companion  during  the  whole  of  this  burning 
day.  After  a  most  blessed  halt  at  a  well,  and  an 
hour's  repose  under  the  shadow  of  a  solitary  fig-tree, 
we  pushed  into  the  wild  defiles  of  the  hill  country  of 
Jodsa,  so  narrow  in  places  that  but  oile  at  a  time  can 
pass,  famous  of  old  besides  for  their  insecurity,  and 
IS  the  scene  of  many  an  outrage  and  many  a  murder 
perpetrated  upon  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  Our  pro- 
gress through  these  ravines  was  so  much  slower  than 
we  anticipated,  that  we  were  benighted  at  a  village  in 
the  mountains.  We  halted  in  the  court  of  a  ruinous 
mosque,  and  established  our  quarters  under  its  vaulted 
cloisters.  The  village  sheik,  who  had  sent  us  a  huge 
]niau  for  supper,  came  down  for  a  while  to  visit  us. 
At  length  wc  betook  ourselves  to  our  respective  dor- 
mitories on  the  ground ;  but  sleep  refused  to  visit  our 
eyes:  we  had  reached,  we  found,  to  within  three 
hours  of  Jerusalem.  Restless  and  excited,  about 
midnight,  I  desired  Achmet  to  prepare  for  departure — 
our  companion,  I  found,  had  been  as  wakeful  as 
myself.  At  midnight,  the  cameb  sleeping  around  us 
in  groups,  we  stumbled  forth  by  starlight  from  the 
court  of  the  mosque,  and  picked  our  uncertain  way 
among  the  olive  groves  surrounding  the  village. 

The  road  was  a  mere  horse-path  down  slippery  slabs 
of  rock  into  the  hollow  of  a  precipitous  ravine :  in  the 
dark,  it  was  one  succession  of  slides  and  stumbles 
from  top  to  bottom.  I  soon  lost  sight  of  Madame, 
who  had  forged  ahead  of  me,  but  hailed  her  from 
time  to  time  with  loud  shouts,  to  which  she  responded 


in  a  minor  key.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  I  over- 
took her,  and  we  hastened  onwards  towards  the 
bourne  of  our  journey.  My  own  excitement  was 
beyond  anything  I  ever  experienced — the  mind  of  my 
companion  was  no  less  absorbed,  and  thus  we  paced 
on  side  by  side  in  the  dim  starlight,  without  ex- 
changing more  than  an  occasional  syllable.  At  length, 
the  light  broke  gradually  in  fednt  red  bars  behind 
a  dark  wavy  summit — ^it  was  the  Mount  of  Olives ! 
A  long  line  of  walls,  with  here  and  there  a  tower 
and  dome,  loomed  up  and  began  to  redden  with  the 
increasing  light ;  and  as  the  crimson  streaks  became 
more  aud  more  intensely  vivid,  with  a  feeling  more 
like  dreaming  than  waking,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
gate  of  Jerusalem.  While  the  sentinel  within  was 
unbarring  it,  we  held  a  brief  consultation,  when  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  remit  the  pilgrim-lady  to  her 
legitimate  protectors,  the  monks  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic convent,  while  I  sought  out  for  myself  the  abode 
of  a  friend  who  was  then  loeum  tenetu  for  the  absent 
consul. 

During  my  stay  at  Jerusalem  I  saw  but  little  of  my 
companion,  but  on  joining  some  travellers  who  were 
about  to  go  down  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, — 
an  excursion  which,  though  short,  is  both  fatiguing 
and  perilous,  Madame  proved  to  be  one  of  the  party. 
At  nightfall  we  reached  the  extraordinary  convent 
of  St.  Saba,  among  the  wild  deserts  of  the  Jordan, 
and  here  I  found  that,  lest  the  sanctity  of  the  brethren 
should  be  compromised,  women  were  never  admitted 
within  the  waUs,  a  solitary  tower  without  being 
appointed  as  their  receptacle.  Thither  I  repaired 
with  a  lay  servant,  whose  office  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  female  pilgrims.  Stumbling  in  the  dark 
over  the  rocky  ground,  we  reached  at  length  the  base 
of  the  tower,  standing,  quite  isolated,  upon  the  brink 
of  a  tremendous  precipice.  Here  the  lay  brother, 
handing  me  the  supper-basket,  planted  a  ladder  so 
as  to  form  a  communication  with  the  portal,  which 
was  elevated  some  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
then,  ascending,  drew  forth  a  key  and  unlocked  the 
small  heavy  door  which  gave  access  to  this  female 
asylum,  or  rather  prison.  The  room  we  entered  was 
empty,  and,  by  another  ladder,  we  ascended  to  the  upper 
story,  which  was  furnished  with  some  little  attention 
to  the  bodily,  but  also  to  what  was  more  consulted, 
the  ghostly  comforts  of  its  gentle  inmates.  Pictures 
and  images  of  saints  adorned  the  waUs  of  a  small 
oratory,  which  was  niched  into  the  side  of  the  apart- 
ment, over  which  a  few  lamps  cast  a  dim  uncertain 
gleam,  leaving  its  extremities  in  gloomy  obscurity. 
Upon  a  low  divan  sat  the  object  of  our  search,  with 
her  usual  expression  of  calm  and  fearless  tranquillity. 
Her  simple  supper  was  brought  forth,  and  while  she 
was  engaged  with  it,  I  asked  her  whether  she  did 
not  feel  timid  at  being  left  in  utter  solitude.  Li  fact, 
the  dim,  dreary-looking  chamber  above,  the  total 
darkness  of  the  lower  story,  the  horrible  stillness  of 
the  place,  were  all  calculated  to  act  upon  a  nervous 
imagination,  and  to  awaken  a  train  of  dismal  and 
superstitious  fancies.    When  Captain  Basil  Hall  and 
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his  daughters  visited  the  pkce,  the  kdiea  had  refused 
to  be  thus  incarcerated,  and  stormed  away  till  allowed 
to  enter  the  convent  walls.  Not  so,  however,  the 
German  pilgrim;  she  declared  that  she  never  was 
more  comfortable,  and  refused  my  offer  to  remain  on 
guard  in  the  lower  stoiy  of  the  tower.  Accordingly, 
we  departed,  and  locked  her  up  snug  for  the  night. 

Long  before  sunrise  next  morning,  we  were  all 
mustered,  including  Madame,  before  the  gate  of  the 
convent,  and  wended  our  way  to  the  awful  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Not  to 
dwell  upon  these  well-known  scenes,  sufiBce  it  to  say, 
that  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  whole  party 
were  never  more  severely  tried  That  night  we 
bivouacked  under  a  tree,  and,  rising  by  starlight, 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  most  thoroughly  knocked  up. 

Here  I  lost  sight  of  my  interesting  and  intrepid 
friend.  On  returning  to  Europe  I  often  reverted  to 
our  adventures,  and  wondered  what  would  be  the  end 
of  her  strange  passion  for  rambling,  which  "  seemed 
to  grow  by  what  it  fed  on."  Conceive  my  surprise 
at  finding  last  autumn  the  following  notice  of  her  in 
the  "  New  York  Literary  World,"  under  the  head  of 
"  What  is  talked  about :  "— 

"  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer,  of  Vienna,  has  arrived  in 
this  city,  famished  with  letters  from  our  Missionaries. 
She  formerly  visited  the  East,  and  has  written  her 
traveb.  She  has  since  carried  away  bricks  from 
Nineveh,  passed  through  Persia,  and  looked  in  upon 
Gutzlaff  in  China.  On  her  way  hither  through  the 
Brazils,  she  was  attacked  by  robbers,  against  whom 
she  defended  herself  bravely--cutting  off  the  fingers 
of  one  of  her  antagonists,  and  being  herself  wounded 
in  the  struggle.  After  remaining  with  us  awhile,  she 
will  return  to  her  native  city,  from  which  she  departed 
on  her  adventurous  expedition."  W.  H.  B. 


l&tbitbss. 


SUMMER  TIME  IN  THE  COUNTRY.' 
The  title  of  this  book  will  have  a  wonderful 
fascination  for  every  "  pining  wretch,  in  city  pent." 
No,  not  loonderful ;  we  recall  the  word;  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  thought  of  Summer  Time  in  the 
country  should  charm  the  minds  of  those  who  pass 
their  lives  amid  the  noise  and  turmoil,  the  press  and 
hurry,  the  ceaseless  toil  and  excitement,  of  a  great  city. 
Eor  who  is  there,  though  bom  and  bred  in  London, 
and  loving  London  as  he  may,  that  does  not  long  for 
the  country  from  May  to  November?  The  world 
of  business  and  the  world  of  fashion  may  counteract 
that  longing,  and  do  so  effectually ;  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  aflBrm  that  no  people  love  "  the  country  " 
more  than  the  English,  and  that  among  the  English 
the  Londoners  love  it  not  the  least.  Among  the 
many  proofs  of  this  which  might  be  adduced,  we  wiU 
only  set  down  the  fact,  that  such  books  as  the  one 

(1)  A  Journal  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Country.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Ari«  Wilhnott,  Incumbent  of  Bear  Wood,  Berks.  Author 
of  "  Jeremy  Taylor,  a  Biography."    John  Parkei,  We»t  Strand. 


before  us  are  so  much  prized  by  all  cultivated  readers. 
Books  that  do  not  undertake  to  prove  anything,  or  to 
inculcate  any  dogma ;  books  that  are  not  written  upon 
a  plan,  or  with  any  definite  aim;  that  do  not  pretend  to 
too  much  originality  of  thought,  or  too  extraordinanr 
polish  of  style ;  books  that  may  be  written  by  men  of 
any  party,  and  are  read  and  liked  by  persons  of  all 
parties,  merely  because  the  groundwork  of  the  book, 
or  rather  the  atmosphere  in  which  its  heterogeneous 
contents  all  float  and  live,  is  the  love  of  nature ;  or,  to 
use  a  more  homely  expression,  a  love  of  the  countir 
and  of  country  things.  The  author  of  this  small 
volume,  although  he  does  not  now  speak  in  numbers, 
is  a  poet,  and  throughout  its  pages  the  reader 
pictures  him — 

<'  In  some  melodious  plot, 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless. 
Singing  of  summer  in  full  throated  ease," 

and  writing  this  diary  by  way  of  recreation  after  such 
exhiaustiug,  though  joyous  labour. 

But  the  recreations  of  such  minds  are  full  of 
instruction  to  those  less  gifted ;  and  when  we  say 
that  this  "Journal  of  Summer  Time"  is  written 
without  a  definite  aim,  we  are  far  from  insinuatiog 
that  it  is  deficient  in  moral  purpose,  or  that  it  can  be 
read  without  profit.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  it  without  being  invigorated  and  purified ;  the 
mind  has  been  bathing  in  a  pure  stream  of  thought 
and  feeling. 

From  these  pages  it  is  easy  to  gather  that  Mr.  WHl- 
mott  is  an  elegant  scholar,  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,  of 
gentle  and  kindly  feeling  towards  his  fellows,  and  of 
sincere,  habitual,  and  instinctive  piety.    He,  like  his  I 
favourite  Cowley,  has  learned  the  important  truth,  that 

"  If  we  could  open  and  intend  our  eye,  | 

We  all,  like  Moses  should  espy,  | 

Ev'n  in  a  Bush,  the  radiant  Deity." 

This  truth  is  here  taught  in  a  variety  of  graceful  \ 
forms;  and,  having  made  Truth  appear  before  his 
readers  as  Beauty,  the  author  has  little  to  fear  from 
criticism  for  this  modest  and  unpretending  volume. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  one  containing  "  more 
matter  and  less  art."  And  it  is  this  artless  free- 
dom in  jotting  down  recollections,  thoughts,  fancies, 
feelings, — observations,  critical  and  artistic, — just  as 
they  arise  in  the  mind,  which  gives  this  work  its  great 
charm,  that  of  companionship  and  communion  with 
the  reader.  A  few  extracts  will  serve  to  support  our 
opinion  :— 

"  Few  men  of  genius  have  taken  the  trouble  of  re- 
cording their  feelings  or  studies.  One  or  two  precious 
legacies  have  perished  by  accident  or  design.  Bat 
when  the  full  light  is  wanting,  an  unexpected  illumina- 
tion frequently  breaks  over  a  character,  from  a  passage 
in  the  published  works  of  the  author.  A  page  of  the 
journal  is  broken  up,  and  melted  into  the  poem,  or 
essay.  Shakspere's  sonnets  are  a  chapter  of  autobio- 
graphy, although  unreadable  till  criticism  find  the  key. 
Raflaelle's  drawings  were  his  diary;  Shenstone's  garden, 
his  confessions.  Cowper's  letters  and  Wordsworth's 
poetry  reflect  the  features  of  their  writers,  as  fiioe 
answers  to  face  in  water. 

"  The  notion  of  a  lournal  implies  variety.  Gray  con- 
fessed that  his  reading  wandered  from  Pausanias  to 
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Pindar;  mixing  AristoUe  and  Ovid,  like  bread  with 
cheeaa  He  might  have  sheltered  himself  nndcr  a  noble! 
example.  Lord  Bacon  considered  it  necessary  to  con- 
tract and  dilate  the  mind's  eye^ght;  regarding  the 
interchaage  of  splendoor  and  gloom  as  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  organ.  The  reader  may  test  the  rule  by 
tiyiD^  it  on  his  natural  eyes.  In  a  gorgeous  summer 
day,  let  him  come  suddenly  from  a  thick  screen  of 
branches,  turning  his  face  towards  the  son,  and  then 
to  the  grass.  Every  bhide  will  be  reddened,  as  if 
a  Jury  procession  had  gone  by.  The  colour  is  not 
in  the  grass,  but  in  the  eye ;  aa  that  contracts,  the  glare 
vanishes. 

**  Subject  the  mental  sight  to  a  similar  experiment. 
After  twandering  in  the  dim  recesses  of  history  or 
metaphysics,  let  the  inward  eye  be  lifted  to  the  broad, 
eentnl,  glowing  orbs  of  Shakspere,  Milton,  or  Hooker, 
and  immediately  cast  down  upon  the  surface  of  daily 
life.  Objects  become  hazy  and  discoloured ;  the  dilation 
of  ^  the  nerve  of  thought  dazzles  and  bewilders  the 
vision.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  fomiliarize  the  seeing 
fcculty  of  the  understanding  to  different  degrees  of 
lustre.  Sunshine  and  twilight  should  temper  one 
another.  Despise  nothing.  After  Plato  t^e  up  Reid  ; 
dosing  Dante  glance  at  Warton;  from  Titian  walk 
away  to  K.  du  Jardin. 

"  If  a  letter  be  conversation  upon  paper,  a  journal  is 
a  dialogue  between  the  writer  and  his  memory.  Now 
he  grows  red  with  Horace,  scolding  the  innkeeper 
because  the  bad  water  had  taken  away  his  appetite ;  and 
before  the  strife  of  tongues  has  subsided,  he  sits  down 
with  Shakspere,  under  a  chesnut-tree  in  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy's  park.  Thoughts  must  ever  be  the  swiftest  tra- 
vellers, and  sighs  are  not  the  only  things  wafted  *  from 
Indus  to  the  Pole'  in  a  moment.  Most  people  are  con- 
scious sometimes  of  strange  and  beautiful  fancies 
swimming  before  their  eyes: — the  pen  is  a  wand  to 
arrest,  and  the  journal  the  mirror  to  detain  and  fix 
them.  The  mind  is  visited  with  certain  seasons  of 
brightness;  remote  events  and  faded  images  are  re- 
covered with  startling  distinctness,  in  sudden  flashes 
and  irradiations  of  memory;  just  to  borrow  a  very 
striking  illustration,  as  the  sombre  features  and 
minut«  objects  of  a  distant  ridge  of  hills  become 
visible  in  the  strong  gleams  of  sun,  which  fall  on  them 
for  an  instant,  and  then  vanish  into  darkness.  My  own 
journal  may  afford  a  faint  impression  of  the  advantages 
and  charms  of  which  that  form  of  writing  is  sus- 
eeptible. 

"Perhaps  the  gleams  of  deep  inward  thought  and 
feeling  that  shine  and  melt  over  the  familiar  letter, 
poem,  or  criticism,  are  to  be  preferred  even  to  thfi  talk 
of  the  writer,  as  being  more  sincere  and  unafiected. 
Conversation,  however,  gives  very  clear  traits  of  cha- 
racter— ^it  is  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  telling  the  hour. 
But  they  must  be  marked  at  the  instant ;  a  looker-on 
need  be  quick  and  cautious.  If  you  bend  over  the  dial, 
you  htM  the  shadow,  and  the  clock  is  silent;  at  the 
best,  the  indication  never  contiimes  long,  because  the 
light  bums  only  for  a  moment,  and  is  gone.  Our  happy 
glimpses  of  Johnson,  revelations  of  his  dignity,  virtues, 
fellies,  wisdom,  and  weakness,  are  owing  to  this. 
BoBwell  was  generally  at  hand  to  catch  and  copy  the 
feature,  as  the  sudden  illumination  of  anger,  pleasure, 
imagination,  or  disease,  sparkled  behind  the  flesSUy  veil. 
He  seized  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  moral  transpa- 
rency before  the  flame  vanished." 

The  following  remarks  on  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  are,  to  our  thinking,  just : — 

•*  May  6ih. — I  find  Archdeacon  Hare  commending, 
with  measureless  praise,  the  genius  of  Mr.  Landor. 
The  judgment  of  Coleridge  comes  nearer  to  my 
taste  -.—'What  is  it  that  Mr.  Landor  wants  to  make 
him  s  poet  t  His  powers  are  certainly  very  considerable, 
but  he  seems  totally  deficient  in  that  modifying  faculty, 


which  compresses  several  units  in  one  whole.  His 
poems,  taken  as  wholes,  are  unintelligible;  you  have 
eminences  excessively  bright,  and  all  the  ground  around 
and  beneath  them  in  darkness.  Besides  which,  he  has 
never  learned,  with  all  his  energy,  to  write  simple  and 
lucid  English.'  This  is  a  fair  estimate  of  Gebir  and  the 
Imaginary  Conversations.  Of  every  great  author  in 
prose  or  verse  the  motion,  within  certain  variations,  is 
uniform.  When  the  singing  robe  is  put  off,  the  dweller 
of  Olympus  may  still  be  known  by  his  walk.  It  is  not 
so  with  Mr.  Landor.  He  glittere  in  purple,  or  hobbles 
in  rags ;  is  either  a  prince  or  a  mendicant  on  Parnassus. 
He  altogether  reverses  his  own  character  of  writers  who 
are  to  circulate  through  ages  to  come;  who,  once 
'  above  the  heads  of  contemporaries,  rise  slowly  and 
waveringly,  then  regularly  and  erectly,  then  rapidly  and 
majestically,  till  the  vision  strains  and  aches  as  it 
pursues  them  in  their  ethereal  elevation.*  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  Mr.  Landor  does  not  perform.  Now  and 
then  he  disengages  himself  from  the  lumber  that  clogs 
him,  and  begins  to  ascend.  For  a  moment,  be  goes  up 
bravely,  higher  and  higher,  flashing  abroad  fair  coloura 
in  the  sunlight,  and  catching  glimpses  of  towered  cities, 
crowded  rivers,  and  spreading  forests :  we  gaze  after 
his  flight  with  wonder.  But  before  we  can  tell  the 
story  the  buoyancy  vanishes,  and  the  pilgrim  of  the  sun 
is  seen  tumbling  back  to  earth,  not  with  a  flaming  fell, 
but  lifeless,  powerlesa,  collapsed — the  breath  of  inspira- 
tion exhausted— to  be  dragged  home  in  gaudy  tatters 
and  defilement  This  catastrophe  is  to  be  regretted,  in 
proportion  as  the  ascending  impulse  is  strong. 

"  Mr.  Lander's  great  deficiency  seems  to  be  in  tasie. 
He  wants,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  that  bright 
faculty  which  colours,  subdues,  shapes,  and  combines  all 
the  treasures  of  Imagination.  His  music  requires 
cadence,  his  pictures  tone.  Some  passages  of  his  prose 
are  charming ;  but  he  seldom  suffers  our  delight  to  be 
unjarred.  A  coarse  satiric  humour  continually  breaks 
out.  The  effect  is  most  painful.  It  is  a  snatch  of  a 
political  ballad,  in  the  intricate  melody  of  Mozart :  it 
is  a  sweet  face  of  Murillo,  with  a  border  by  Cruik- 
shank." 

**  Sometimes  a  bias  is  given  to  tjie  mind  by  a  par- 
ticular occurrence,  which  all  its  future  motions  acknow- 
ledge. Wo  have  an  instance  in  Franklin,  related  by 
himself.  He  was  leaving  the  library  of  Dr.  Mather,  at 
Boston,  by  a  narrow  passage,  in  which  a  beam  projected 
from  the  roof.  They  continued  talking,  until  Mather 
suddenly  called  out — 'Sloop!  stoop!*  Before  his 
visitor  could  obey  the  warning,  his  head  struck  sharply 
against  the  beam.  '  You  are  young,*  said  his  friend, 
'  and  have  the  world  before  you ;  stoop  as  you  ga 
through  it,  and  you  will  miss  many  hard  thimips.' 
Franklin  recollected  the  caution,  especiallv  when  he 
saw  people  mortified  by  carrying  their  heads  too  high. 
He  did  not,  however,  limit  the  advice  to  a  prudent 
humility :  it  was  the  motto  of  his  life — he  went  to  his 
grave  stooping.  All  his  thoughts,  desires,  and  actions, 
were  of  one  growth  and  stature— clever,  but  stunted. 
His  writings  are  cramped  into  the  same  posture;  so 
that  one,  not  indisposed  to  value  or  applaud  Ms  talents, 
has  remarked,  that  in  his^  hands  '  a  great  subject  some- 
times  seems  to  become  less  while  it  is  elucidated,  and 
less  commanding  while  it  is  enforced.'  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  an  accidental  moral,  drawn  from  a 
beam  in  a  roof,  influenced  for  ill  the  judgment  and 
conduct  of  a  remarkable  person." 

Mr.  Willmott  favours  us  with  much  poetic  lore  on 
the  subject  of  the  nightingale.  It  is  a  favourite 
theme  with  him.  The  glow-worm,  too,  attracts  his 
attention,  and  suggests  much  matter  for  pleasing 
reflection.  He  tells  a  little  anecdote  about  reading 
the  Psalms  by  their  cool,  green  light.  He  says  that 
he  placed  six  of  the  most  luminous  he  could  find,  at 
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the  top  of  tlie  page,  moving  them  from  verse  to 
verse  as  he  descended,  and  that  he  found  the  experi- 
ment perfectly  successful.  We  can  very  easily  believe 
it;  for  (not  to  spoil  Mr.  Willmott's  story),  we  ourselves 
once  put  six  glow-worms  under  a  tumbler  in  a  dark 
room,  to  try  a  similar  experiment,  and  placing  our  book, 
(Wordsworth's  "  Excursion"),  close  to  the  glass,  we 
read  a  page  with  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  Willmott  has  cultivated  a  taste  for  painting, 
and  speaks  of  pictures  like  a  connoisseur. 

"  In  a  page  on  portrait-painters,  I  cannot  omit  two 
of  different  tastes,  yet  most  wonderfal  genius — Holbein 
and  Giorgione.  No  masters  are  more  alike;  each  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  other.  Hazlitt  thought  that  the 
works  of  Holbein  are  to  the  finest  efforts  of  the  pencil, 
what  state  papers  are  to  historv :  they  present  the 
character  in  part,  but  only  the  dry,  the  concrete,  the 
fixed.  Giorgione,  on  the  contrary,  gives  the  inner 
spirit  and  life  of  thought  His  faces  are  ideal,  and  yet 
real.  The  same  countenance  painted  by  Holbein  and 
Giorgione,  would  resemble  an  English  story  told  by 
Holinshed  and  illuminated  by  Spenser.  Both  are 
precious— the  fact  as  aathenticating  the  poetry  and 
the  poetry  as  embellishing  the  fact.  In  a  parallel, 
Kubens  would  naturally  come  in ;  but  Raffaelle  cannot 
be  bracketed. 

"  Something  of  imaginative  reality  is  seen  inYandyke ; 
in  general  beauty  and  completeness  he  yields  to  Titian. 
'  Vandyke's  portraits,'  said  Northcote,  '  are  like  pic- 
tures; Reynolds',  like  reflections  in  a  looking-glass; 
Titian's,  like  the  real  people.'  Mr.  Eastlake  has  a  very 
interesting  remark  on  this  characteristic  of  Titian,  in  a 
note  to  Goethe*B  theory  of  colours.  He  observes  with 
reference  to  the  flesh-tint,  that  its  effects,  at  different 
distances,  can  never  be  so  well  compared  as  when  the 
painter  and  his  subject  draw  near  and  go  by  each  other 
on  an  element  so  smooth,  in  scenery  so  tranquil,  as 
Venice  afforded  to  its  greatest  painter.  Gliding  along 
the  waveless  canals  in  the  calm  gondola,  the  rich  com- 
plexions of  Italian  beauty,  and  the  serious  grandeur  of 
manly  wisdom,  delighted  his  eye.  The  same  writer 
reminds  us,  that  the  season  for  these  artistic  studies  was 
the  evening,  when  the  sun  had  set  behind  the  hills  of 
Bassano,  and  a  glowing  and  scattered  light  poured  a 
balmy  softness  into  ail  the  shadows.  Living  in  the 
northern  part  of  Venice,  Titian  enjoyed  in  their  fulness 
these  charming  twilights.  I  may  add,  that  Uvedale 
Price  considered  the  whole  system  of  Venetian  colouring, 
particularly  of  Giorgione  and  Titian,  to  have  been 
founded  upon  the  tints  of  autumn ;  while  Rubens  looked 
for  his  brilliant  hues  in  the  light  freshness  of  the  early 
spring.  Hence  the  warm  golden  tinge  of  the  one,  and 
the  dewy  gaiety  of  the  other.  The  flowers  of  Titian 
and  Rubens  belong  to  different  seasons  of  the  year." 

The  following  remarks  upon  some  great  landscape 
painters  are  worth  quoting : — 

"August  6th. — Sir  George  Beaumont  said  one  day 
to  Constable — *  Do  you  not  find  it  difficult  to  place 
your  brown  tree  % '  '  Not  in  the  least,'  was  the  answer, 
'  for  I  never  put  such  a  thing  in  a  picture  ! '  On  another 
occasion  the  accomplished  critic  recommended  the 
colour  of  an  old  violin  for  the  prevailing  tint  of  a 
landscape.  Constable  replied  by  laying  one  upon  the 
lawn  before  the  house.  This  morning  I  have  amused 
myself  with  looking  at  our  home  scenery,  with  reference 
to  the  rival  theories ;  and  certainly  at  the  first  glance, 
I  saw  nothing  of  the  Cremona  in  tree,  field,  or  lane. 
The  white  beech,  stained  over  with  faint,  silvery  green, 
is  unlike  the  trunk  of  Hobbima  or  Both.  But  it  might 
have  stood  to  Constable  for  its  portrait. 

"  I  think  the  apparentteontradiction  may  be  explained. 
The  colour  of  trees  and  grass  depends  chiefly  on  the 


light  and  distance  in  which  they  are  viewed.    Walk  up 
to  an  elm,  and  mark  the  sunshine  running  along  its  i 
sides,  and  afterwards  retire  to  the  end  of  the  glade  and 
look  back ;  the  bright  tint  will  be  sobered  into  a  sha-    I 
dowy  gloom,  altogether  different    The  same  change    i 
may  be  observed  in  the  openings  of  a  wood ;  aod  ac- 
cordingly a  poet,  who  has  the  true  painter's  eye,  de-  ,| 
scribes  i 

*  The  mossy  pales  that  skirt  the  orchard  green,** 
Here  hid  by  shrubwood,  there  by  glimpses  seen ; 
And  the  broum pathvcu/t  that,  wUh  careless flotc,  ,'* 
Sinks,  and  is  lost  among  the  trees  below.'  j 

"  Wilkie  says  of  one  of  Titian's  &mons  landscapes, 
the  whites  are  yellow,  the  blue  sky  is  g^reen,  and  the 
green  trees  are  the  deepest  brown.  I  have  seen  Ostade  \ 
often  on  this  scale ;  and  if  successful  effect  constitutes 
authority,  how  practically  terrible  is  the  tone  of  this 
great  work;  but  how  removed  from  the  practice  of 
modem  times  1*'  >> 

"Clever,  scoffing  Mathews,  (the  'Invalid',)  used  to 
declare  that  G.  Poussin's   green   landscapes   had   no   ,1 
charms  for  him,  and  that  the  delightful  verdurous  tint   J 
of  nature  could  not  be  transferred  by  the  pencil.    The 
great  masters  took  their  colours  from  autumn,  breathing 
a  mellow  shade  of  ideal  hues  over  the  whole.    As  Sir    I 
G.  Beaumont  observed  of  Rembrandt,  thej  nourished 
the  picture  with  warmth. 

''Titian  produced  compositions;  Constable  copies. 
Not  a  spot  of  moss  escapes  him.  I  remember  a  striking 
illustration  of  his  faithfulness :— a  cottage  is  closely 
surrounded  by  a  corn-field,  which,  on  the  side  sheltered 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  continues  to  be  green,  while 
the  other  parts  are  ripening  into  the  golden  colour. 
This  truth  of  representation  drew  from  an  admirer  the 
exclamation — *  How  fresh,  how  dewy,  how  exhilarating  1' 
Of  the  elder  painters  Albano  alone  preserved  the  green 
of  his  trees,  though  he  touched  them  with  a  soft  light 
of  poetry  unknown  and  unfelt  by  the  English  artist. 
The  merit  of  Constable  is  in  some  degree  that  of  Cowper. 
The  middle  tints  of  Claude,  or  the  transparent  distances 
of  Rubens,  were  equally  beyond  his  taste  and  capacity. 
He  is  pleasing,  because  he  is  true.  Compare  his  trees 
with  those  of  Watteau,  of  which  the  grotesquenees  was 
a  puzzle  to  Walpole,  until  he  recognised  them  in  the 
trimmed  branches  of  the  Tuileries. 

''An  amusing  page  might  be  written  on  the  fitvourite 
trees  of  landscape  painters.  G.  Poussin  was  partial  to 
the  thin-leaved  acacia;  Ruysdael  to  the  broad  oak; 
Claude  to  the  elm  and  stone  pine;  Rubens  to  the 
stumpy  pollard;  Salvator  Rosa  delighted  in  the  chestnut 
It  ^urished  in  the  Calabrian  mountains,  where  he 
studied  it  in  all  its  forms ;  breaking  and  disposing  it> 
as  Gilpin  says,  in  a  thousand  beautiful  shapes,  as  the 
exigencies  of  his  composition  required.  Perhaps  iu 
brittleness,  which  causes  it  to  be  often  shattered  by 
storms,  recommended  it  still  more  to  his  picturesque 
eye." 

"*  To  enumerate  all  the  subjects  touched  upon,  and 
all  the  authors  quoted  in  this  small  work,  would  be  a 
difficult  task.  One  subject,  however,  bearing  more 
directly  than  many  others  upon  the  title,  must  not 
be  passed  over  without  an  extract.  We  wish  that 
Mr.  Willmott  would  himself  undertake  a  work  on  the 
"History  of  Gardens  and  the  Art  of  Gardening;" 
we  have  no  doubt  he  would  do  it  justice. 

^"l  may  add  that  Camden,  a  contemporary  of  Spenser 
mentions  Guy-Cliffe,  in  Warwickshire,  with  unusual 
animation ;  and  Sir  William  Temple  bestows  -  a 
panegyric  on  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe's  flower-garden  at  I 
Ware  Park,  and  his  artistic  arrangement  of  colours. 
'  He  did  so  precisely  examine  the  tinctures  and  seasons 
of  his  flowers,  that  in  their  settings  the  inwardest  of 
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wbidi  tbtt  were  to  come  tip  at  the  same  time  ahould  be 
tlwajBE  little  darker  than  the  atmost,  and  so  serve 
than  for  a  kind  of  gentle  shadow/  Temple  also 
ipentions,  as  the  '  perfectest  figure  of  a  garden'  he  ever 
nv, 'either  at  home  or  abroad/  the  one  made  by  the 
Coonteas  of  Bedford,  who  was  the  theme  of  Donne  and 
kif  poetic  brethren.  It  combined  eveiy  excellence  of 
the  antique  pleasure-ground;  the  terrace  gravel-walk, 
three  hoiMirea  paces  long,  and  broad  in  proportion ; '  the 
border  set  with  standard  laurels,  and  at  lai^  distances, 
vhieh  have  the  beautj  of  orange-trees,  both  of  flower 
tod  fruit,'  the  stone  steps,  in  three  series,  leading  to 
extensive  parterres;  the  fountains  and  statues;  sum- 
mer-houses; and  a  cloister  &cing  the  south  and 
covered  with  Yines.    These,  with  the  ivied  balustrade, 

'Walls  mellow'd  into  harmony  by  time/ 

composed  a  garden  that  suited,  while  it  encouraged,  the 
meditative  temper  of  our  ancestors. 

"  The  English  garden  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
the  Latin  r^roduced.  Lord  Bacon's  walks  and  topiary 
work  atGorhambury  were  reflections  of  Pliny's  Tusculan 
Villa.  The  solemn  terrace,  sloping  lawn^  little  flower- 
guden,  with  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  sculptured 
trees,  were  common  to  both.  Evelyn's  garden  was  a 
kippy  example.  Perhaps  the  antique  system  had  more 
tluii  one  feature  worthy  of  preservation.  It  is  pleasiint 
to  look  at  Pliny,  through  one  of  his  own  amusing 
Ictten,  sitting  in  a  room  shaded  by  plane-trees,  and, 
like  Sidney— 

'  Deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light  ;* 

or,  wmtenng  beneath  an  embowered  walk  of  vines,  so 
soft  thst  his  uncovered  feet  suffered  no  inconvenience. 
Pope  describes  snch  a  path  in  his  ingenious  imitation  of 
Cowley— 

'There  in  bright  drops  the  crystal  fountains  play, 
Bj  laurels  shaded  from  the  pierciiig  day ; 
Where  summer^s  beauty,  midst  of  winter  strays. 
And  winter's  coolness  spite  of  suIX^ner's  rays.' 

And  Milton  shows  our  first  parents,  in  Eden,  rising 
with  the  early  dawn  to  dress  the 

— 'alleys  green. 
Their  waUc  ai  noon,  with  branches  over-grown.* 

"Bicon,  in  gardening  as  in  philosophy,  had  the  pro- 
phetic eye.  He  foresaw  the  charm  of  ornamental 
Mcnexy,  which  was  to  delight  the  refined  taste  of  another 
(generation.  Mason  praises  him  for  banishing  the 
criiped  knot  and  artificial  foliage,  while  he  restored  the 
uiplelawn, 

—'  to  feast  the  sight 
With  verdure  pure,  unbroken,  unabridged.' 

"  Bacon  and  Milton  were  the  prophet  and  herald. 

Pope  and  Addison  the  reformer  and  legislator,  of  horti- 

foltore— Pope   in   the   'Spectator,'   Addison   in  the 

'Gttudian.'    Neither  was  a  mere  theorist    Addison 

lude  a  few  experiments  in  landscape-decoration  at  his 

'val  seat,   near  Rugby;   and  Pope  created  a  little 

Byiiinn  at  Twickenham.    However  modem  rhymers 

*^  green  fields  may  deride  him,  he  loved  nature  and 

oa^ierttood  her  charms.    In  a  letter  to   Richardson, 

^tten  in  the  freshness  of  a  summer  morning,  he 

iiTitei  him  to  pass  the  day  among  his  shades, '  and  as 

noeh  of  the  night  as  a  fine  moon  allows.'    From  the 

^  of  noon  he  retreated  into  his  grotto— fit  haunt  for 

poetiy  and  wood-nymphs  !    Sails  gliding  up  and  down 

I  ^  river  cast  a  £aint,  vanishing  gleam  through  a  sloping 

i  ^'cide  of  trees ;  and  when  the  doors  of  the  grotto  were 

'  ^^ttd,  the  changeful  scenery  of  hills,  woods,  and  boats 

*^  reflected  on  the  wall.    As  the  sun  sank  behind 

I  the  hraaches,  his  terrace  tempted  him  abroad  :  it  com- 

L  maodod  the  finest  reach  of  the  river.    At  Richmond,  in 

I  tk  voids  of  Thomson, 


— '  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows, 
Fair  winding  up  to  where  the  Muses  haunt. 
In  Twit'nam's  bowers.* 

The  leafy  walks  of  Ham  were  opposite,  and  Petersham 
wood  lent  a  dark  frame  to  the  bright  hill  of  Richmond, 
of  which  the  Saxon  name,  Skene,  or  brilliancy,  is  so 
happily  descriptive.  Not  a  foot  of  Iground  was  over- 
looked or  unembellished.  Within  the  small  enclosure  o( 
five  acres,  Pope  had  a  charming  flower-garden— his  own 
work— an  orangery,  bowling-green,  and  vineyard.  There 
he  feasted  his  friends.  Swift  saying  grace,  which 
Dr.  Warton  declares  that  he  always  did  with  remarkable 
devotion." 

Among  other  recreations  of  a  well-filled  mind, 
poetical  parallels,  and  designed  or  accidental  imitations 
occupy  no  little  space  in  these  pages.  In  many 
instances,  we  think  our  author  attributes  plagiarism 
unjustly.  A  striking  similarity  of  thought  or  of 
expression  is  no  proof  whatever  of  imitation.  That 
Drydcn,  Pope,  Gray,  and  other  highly  esteemed 
poets  stole  occasionally  from  older  and  forgotten 
writers  we  do  not  doubt,  but  certainly  not  in  every 
case  in  which  a  similarity  between  them  has  been 
detected.  We  should  impoverislj  the  world  of 
literature  wofully,  if  we  adjudge  every  idea  and 
form  of  expression  to  the  man  who  first  had,  or  made 
use  of  them,  depriving  others  of  a  claim  to  them, 
who,  perhaps,  never  knew  them  except  as  springing 
up  in  their  own  minds.  This  detection  of  poetical 
robbery  is  an  elegant  sort  of  trifling  which  may  very 
easily  be  carried  too  far.  We  must  not  neglect  to 
say  that  some  of  the  loftiest  thoughts  concerning 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  great  Creator,  and 
some  of  the  sweetest,  humblest,  and  most  consolatory 
reflections  concerning  our  dependence  in  all  things 
upon  his  will,  are  to  be  found  in  this  "Journal  of 
Summer  Time  in  the  Country."  The  cheerful  recog- 
nition of  good,  at  present,  and  the  glowing  faith  in  a 
better  state  hereafter,  are  the  two  eyes  of  the  mind 
by  which  we  may  all 

"  Look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 


CEYLON  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES.' 

{With  an  Illustration.) 

It  may  pre-eminently  be  said  of  Great  Britain, 
that,  wherever  her  conquests  have  been  extended,  the 
evils  of  warfare  and  the  inseparable  consequences  of 
territorial  acquisition,  have  been  nobly  redeemed  by 
the  unqualified  respect  she  has  invariably  shown  to 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  natives ;  and,  above  ail,  by 
the  substitution  of  good  government,  peace,  and 
liberty,  for  the  tyranny,  anarchy  and  oppression 
which  had  preceded  her  domination.  It  has  not 
unfirequently  been  urged  against  England,  and  that 
too  by  Englishmen,  that  she  has  no  ri^t  to  her 
possessions  in  the  East :  that  they  were  gained  by 
cruelty  and  injustice,  and  are  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  much  life  and  money.    That  both  these 

(I)  "An  Historical,  Political,  and  Statistical  Account  of  Ceylon 
and  iU  Dependencies."  By.Cbarles  Pridham,  Esq.  B.A.  T.  W. 
Boone,  New  Bond  Street. 
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statements  are  partially  correct  we  do  not  deny ;  but 
that  they  are  more  than  half  visionary  and  ill-founded, 
the  records  of  history  and  the  experience  of  the  past 
fully  attest.  The  good  which  British  influence  and 
British  government  has  done,  and  is  doing,  m  her 
Lidian  territories,  more  than  counterbalances  the 
evils  attendant  on  her  subjugation  of  them.  But  the 
injustice  complaiued  of  is,  when  viewed  in  its  proper 
light,  the  injustice  which  an  honest  and  brave  man 
does  to  the  assassin  when  he  arrests  the  fatal  blow 
which  he  levels  at  a  comrade ;  when  he  interferes,  in 
fact,  to  prevent,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  commis- 
sion of  so  diabolical  a  crime. 

The  English  found  the  whole  continent  of  India 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states ;  the  king  of 
each  a  tyrant  to  his  own  subjects,  and  a  scourge  and 
terror  to  his  neighbours.  Anarchy  and  misgovernment 
prevailed;  feuds  and  quarrels  were  rife;  cruelty  and 
superstition,  slavery  and  misery,  characterised  the 
condition  of  the  people — and  wherein  consisted 
England's  injustice  ?  If  she  has  restrained  the  power 
of  the  native  princes,  she  has  increased  that  of  the 
people';  if  she  has  cheeked  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
sovereign,  she  has  sheltered  his  subjects  beneath  that 
barrier  to  private  oppression,  trial  by  jury ;  if  she  has 
arrested  ignorance  and  cruelty,  she  is  implanting 
education  and  industry;  if  she  is  bursting  the  bonds 
of  superstition  and  idolatry,  she  is  affording  the 
nations  the  opportunities  of  knowing  a  pure  and  holy 
religion;  if  she  has  suppressed  petty  quarrels,  mis- 
government,  and  oppression,  she  has  restored  peace, 
order,  and  security.  Her  injustice  has  consisted  in 
doing  good  to  the  many  at  the  expense  of  the  few. 
Yes ;  her  injustice,  if  there  be  any,  is  against  the 
few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many ;  and  the  advantages  of 
this  dbinterested  policy  is  manifested  in  the  daily  im- 
provement of  these  vast  territories  in  the  blessings  of 
civilized  life. 

Ceylon  is  an  island  of  considerable  extent,  lying  off 
the  coast  of  India.  It  is  peculiarly  picturesque ;  and 
though  the  climate  is  naturally  hot,  it  is  rendered 
pleasant  by  its  insular  position,  and  the  high  table 
land  which  it  contains.  Bishop  Ilebcr,  who  travelled 
through  it  in  1825,  remarked  there  was  nothing  like 
it  in  the  world. 

"  The  hills,  whose  forms  are  most  glorious,  are 
literally  masses  of  rock  clothed,  (how  it  is  I  know  not,) 
with  trees  of  exquisite  foliage,  and  creepers,  in  luxuriant 
beauty,  throwing  over  them  their  light  and  elegant 
tracery." 

The  Maliomedans  also  entertain  the  deepest  vene- 
ration for  this  island,  regarding  it  as  the  locality  of 
Paradise  lost.  In  the  interior  is  a  lofty  mountain 
called  Adam's  Peak,  where  it  is  stated  he  stood  on 
one  foot  after  his  expulsion  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
until  his  sins  were  forgiven  him.  The  print  of  a 
man's  foot,  wrought  in  a  rock,  is  shown  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  mountains,  which  gives,  in  the  eye  of  a 
Mussulman,  an  infallible  credibility  to  the  story,  the 
truth  of  which  is  still  further  corroborated  by  the 
legend  of  Adam's  bridge,  and  the  supposed  existence 


of  the  tombs  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  the  island  of 
Bamisseram. 

There  are  in  Ceylon  three  distinct  classes,  the 
Cingalese,  the  Candian,  and  the  Malabar;  each  of 
whom  endeavours  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  their 
race  to  some  renowned  individual  or  god.  The  two 
first  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  though,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Pridham,  the  Vedahs,  a  wild  race  who  rise 
scarce  superior  to  the  baboon  in  the  scale  of  intdlect, 
and  who  inhabit  the  eastern  coast,  aleepuag  under  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  sheltered  by  the  rocks,  are 
indbputably  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

In  allusion  to  their  early  origin  he  says  :— 

'*  In  Ceylon,  whether  we  meet  with  Cingalese,  Halabtn, 
or  Moormen,  there  Is  an  equal  tendency  to  look  back 
as  far  as  possible,  nay,  by  me  last-named,  to  the  reij 
beginning  of  time,  for  the  origin  of  the  people.  Thus 
the  first  assure  us  that  the  regenerators  of  mankind, 
the  long  line  of  Badd,  has  frequently  resorted  hither  to 
remodel  the  insUtntions  of  the  island,  and  to  purify  and 
raise  the  character  of  the  degenerate  inhabitanta.  The 
second  maintain  that  it  was  on  the  spot,  thai  Yishna 
vanquished  his  enemies,  and  that  on  this  land  of  d^ghts, 
Ravana  confined  the  b^utiful  Seeta.  The  third  profesa 
that  Adam  here  enjoyed  his  earthly  paradise,  and 
that  from  hence  the  human  race  was  originally  pro- 
pagated." 

This  island  was  known  in  very  ancient  times,  and  ia 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  caUed  in  the 
writings  of  the  Oriental  historians^  Iskander  Sultin, 
was  famiUar  to  the  Greeks;  but  no  very  accurate 
account  of  it  is  to  be  met  with  before  the  time  when 
the  Portuguese  gained  a  settlement  there  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  their  hands  it  remained  until 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  1656,  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  driven  out  by  the  British  in  1796,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  remained  quietly  ever  since, 
being  finally  conceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of 
Amiens. 

Immediately  after  its  conquest  from  the  Dutch,  the 
government  of  this  island  was  dependent  oa  thai 
of  Madras,  but  was  subsequently  separated  from  the 
control  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1798,  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Notts  made  its  governor ;  and,  in  the  year 
1802,  it  was  taken  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Colonial  Department. 

We  cannot  fail  to  peruse  with  the  deepest  interest 
that  portion  of  the  Cingalese  history  which  succeeds 
the  introduction  of  British  dominion  and  influence, 
and  to  trace  the  dilFercnt  acts  of  the  independent 
states  that  led  to  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
country,  and  the  permanent  authority  of  the  British 
power  throughout  every  part  of  it. 

Leaving  the  historical  part,  the  description  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  dress  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
account  of  their  religion,  education,  and  advancement 
m  literature,  their  resources,  agriculture  and  com< 
merce,  are  given  in  a  lively  and  interesting  style. 

Amongst  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  Ceylon,  is'  the  cinnamon,  ft 
first  attracted  notice  as  an  article  of  oommerce 
early  as  the  year  1506,  but  it  was  not  until^the  j«i 
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1770  that  its  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  bark,  was  attended  to. 

"  When  in  fall  bloom  the  cinnamon  bushes  have  a  very 
beautiful  appearance,  the  small  white  petals  affording  a 
most  agreeable  contrast  with  the  flame-coloured  extre- 
mities of  the  upper  and  the  dark  gpreen  of  the  inferior 
foliage.  There  are  two  regular  seasons  for  taking  the 
cinnamon,  one  from  April  to  August,  another  from 
November  to  January.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
maturity  of  the  liver,  or  inner  bark,  which  is  the  cinna- 
mon of  commerce,  the  peeler  gives  the  stick  a  diagonal 
cut  with  a  heavy  knife,  and  if  the  bark  readily  separates 
itself  from  the  wood  of  the  shoot  he  has  selected,  he 
cuts  it  down ;  having  scraped  off  the  outer  brown  and 
green  pellicles  with  a  blunt  knife,  he  removes  the  bark, 
by  passing  a  sharp-pointed  knife  longitudinally  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other." 

The  perfume  of  this  plant  is  so  powerful,  that  it  has 
been  scented  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues  out  at 
sea,  which  gave  rise  to  the  poetical  fiction  dwelt  upon 
by  some  writers,  of  "  the  cinnamon  breezes  of  Ceylon." 

The  pearl  fisheries  of  this  island  have  long  been 
cdebrated  for  the  value  of  the  pearls  obtained;  and  as 
the  mode  of  procuring  them  is  curious,  we  will  give  a 
short  extract  illustrating  the  mode  adopted. 

"  When  the  rays  of  the  sun  begin  to  emit  some 
degree  of  heat,  diving  commences.  A  kind  of  open 
•abiding  is  projected  from  each  side  of  the  boat,  and 
from  it  the  diving  tackle  Lb  suspended,  three  stones  on 
one  side,  and  two  on  the  other.  Each  is  a  stone  of  fifty- 
lix  ponnds  weight,  of  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loi^." 

When  the  diver  feels  himself  properly  prepared, 
he  grasps  his  nostrils  with  one  hand  to  prevent  the 
water  firom  rushing  in,  and  with  the  other  pulls  a  rope 
which  holds  the  stone,  so  that  the  stone  sinks  with 
him.  He  is  also  furnished  with  a  basket,  attached  by 
another  rope  to  the  diving  apparatus  above. 

"  The  diver,  in  theTwttom  of  the  sea,  throws  himself 
IS  much  as  possible  on  his  face,  and  collects  everything 
he  ean  get  hold  of  into  the  basket.  When  ho  is  ready 
to  aaeend  he  gives  a  jerk  to  the  rope,  and  the  person 
who  holds  the  other  end  of  it,  hauls  it  up  as  fast  as 
pooible ;  but  the  diver  always  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
viter  before  it.'* 

Various  are  the  expedients  resorted  to'  to  ward  off 
danger:  the  pretenders  to  incantation  swarm  the 
shore  during  the  diving  season.  Amongst  the  most 
common  is  that  of  shark-charm ;  and,  although  frequent 
accidenti  occur,  tho  faith  in  enchantments  and  the 
power  of  the  charmer  remain  undiminished.  The 
cleansing  the  peari  is  the  next  operation,  which  is 
performed  by  pouring  fresh  water  upon  the  oysters, 
whidi  are  kept  long  enough  to  have  become  putrid 
sod  rotten,  until  the  filthy  and  decayed  flesh  is  washed 
away,  when  the  pearl  is  preserved  and  ready  for 
market. 

Of  the  physical  and  geographical  aspect  of  this 
island  we  have  some  interesting  descriptions,  especially 
that  of  the  country  around  the  three  principal  towns, 
Kandy,  Colombo,  and  Trincomalec. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  adverting  to 
the  great  assistance  afforded  in  the  present  work  to 
naturalists,  botanists,  and  geologists.  The  account 
lb,  Pridham  has  been  enabled  to  give  of  the  birds 
and  bcttstA,  the  large  collection  of  indigenous  plants 


he  has  given,  and  the  scientific  descriptions  of  the 
geological  formations  of  the  rocks  and  earth,  will  im- 
part to  the  work  an  interest  not  only  in  the  eye  of  the 
general  reader,  the  historian,  politician,  or  statician, 
but  of  the  philosopher  and  student. 

We  safely  recommend  this  work  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  perfecting  themselves  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  not  yet 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
people,  the  resources  of  the  isknd,  and  position  of  the 
English  on  it. 

THE  ADIRONDACK.! 

Soke  of  our  readers  whose  literary  tastes  are  not 
confined  to  native  produce,  may  be  glad  to  hear,  occa- 
sionally, what  the  great  country  across  the  Atlantic  is 
doing  in  the  book-writing  way ;  others  who  care  less 
about  books,  and  more  about  "the  signs  of  the 
times"  and  the  "progress  of  nations,"  may  like  to 
know  something  of  the  contents  of  a  genuine 
American  book ;  one  that  is  written  by  an  American, 
about  something  in  America,  the  like  of  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  old  countries.  With  a  view  of  pleasing 
both  these  classes,  we  intend  to  say  a  few  words 
about  "The  Adirondack." 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  the  general  appearance 
of  the  book  is  in  its  favour.  It  is  not  handsomely 
bound,  or  expensive;  but  it  is  a  neat  and  elegant 
octavo  volume.  The  illustrations  are  beautifully 
drawn,  and  well  engraved,  the  paper  is  very  good,  and 
the  typography  is  excellent ; — a  wonderful  assistance 
to  "  the  reading  faculty,"  be  it  said,  par  parentkese. 
We  notice  these  things  because  American  publishers 
have  been  taking  them  to  heart  for  some  time  past, 
and  have  got  up  many  books  lately  in  first-rate  style; 
the  consequence  has  been  a  general  improvement  in 
paper-making,  printing,  binding,  and  we  may  add,  the 
art  of  engraving,  throughout  the  States.  "The 
Adirondack"  is  probably  but  one  specimen  out  of  a 
number  of  books,  equally  well  got  up,  at  a  moderate 
price. 

Mr.  Headley  is,  we  believe,  tolerably  well  known 
in  the  States  as  a  clever,  lively  writer.  "Napo- 
leon and  his  Marshals,"  and  "Washington  and 
his  Generals,"  have  met  with  considerable  notice 
there.  Their  titles  indicate  sufficiently  that  there  is 
nothing  particularly  national  in  them,  nothing  that 
might  not  have  been  written  by  a  European,  and 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  tdl  u^  much  about 
America  and  the  Americans.  In  fact,  the  Americans, 
as  yet,  have  no  national  literature;  probably,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  they  have  only  just  begun  to 
be  a  nation.  That  they  will  in  due  course  of  time 
produce  a  magnificent  literature,  we  have  no  doubt. 
At  present,  like  all  young  creatures,  they  imitate 
their  elders,  and  repeat  in  a  parrot-fashion  the  opinions 
in  matters  of  taste  and  philosophy  which  they  have 
heard  enunciated  by  others.    Therefore  it  is  that  the 


(1)  The  Adirondack  ;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods.  By  J.  T.  Headley, 
Author  of  "Washington  and  his  Generals,"  &o.  Bakar  and 
Scribnor.    145,  Na^au  Street  and  36  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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philosopliical  and  artistic  writings  of  America  are, 
with  exceptions,  of  course,  for  the  most  part  of  little 
value.  But  a  book  descriptive  of  a  stat«  of  things 
and  of  places  actually  existing  in  America ;  of  things 
and  pkces,  which  in  the  rapid  onward  flow  of  civiliza- 
tion must  necessarily  soon  change  into  quite  other 
forms ;  such  a  book  will  have  some  intrinsic  value. 
Such  a  book,  slight  and  unpretending  as  it  is,  in 
form,  is  **The  Adiix)ndack." 

It  is  a  series  of  letters  addressed  by  the  author 
from  the  wild,  unexplored,  and  singularly  beautiful 
region  which  bears  that  name.  They  are  written  in 
a  free,  dashing  style,  and  bear  that  unmistakable 
impress  of  truth,  which,  (whatever  be  the  defect  in 
other  respects,)  is  sure  to  fix  a  reader's  attention. 
We  have  not  space  for  more  than  one  or  two  extracts, 
one  of  which  must  be  from  the  preliminary  "  general 
description  of  the  country." 

"To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  central  portion 
of  New  I  ork,  in  which  the  scenes  of  this  work  are  laid, 
and  through  which  I  travelled,  and  that  he  may  not 
regard  it  as  mere  child's  play  to  penetrate  it,  I  would 
say  that  across  it,  either  way,  is  the  distance  of  New 
York  to  Albany,  varying  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  It  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  country 
from  N^ew  York  to  Albany,  and  extending  also  fifty 
miles  each  side  of  the  Hudson,  was  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  crossed  by  no  road,  enlivened  by  no  cultiva- 
tion, not  a  keel  disturbing  its  waters,  while  bears, 
panthers,  wolves,  moose,  and  deer,  were  the  only  lords  of 
the  soil. 

"Imagine  such  a  country,  abontthe  size  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  put  together,  most  of  which  lies 
a  neglected  waste,  through  which  you  must  make  your 
way  with  the  compass,  sustained  by  what  your  own  skill 
can  secure,  and  you  will  obtain  a  faint  conception  of 
the  Adirondack  region.  A  nd  yet  you  would  hardly  get 
a  correct  one,  because  there  would  not  enter  into  it  the 
gloomy  gorges  and  savage  mountains  that  every  where 
roU  it  into  disorder." 

Elsewhere,  the  author  informs  his  readers  that  he 
first  penetrated  this  "  pathless  and  unknown  wilderness 
of  central  New  York,"  in  search  of  that  richest  jewel, 
AeallA  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he  visited  it  again 
for  the  love  of  the  place,  and  the  sort  of  life  a  man 
must  lead  who  goes  there.  His  reason  for  publishing 
the  letters  written  during  these  two  excursions  was, 
that  he  wished  '*  to  make  that  portion  of  our  State 
better  known ;  for  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  us 
that  the  Highlands  do  to  Scotland,  and  the  Oberland 
to  Switzerland." 

Mr.  Headley's  style  of  thought  and  expression  is 
American,  although  not  what  might  be  pronounced 
"  plenty  Faniee"  He  is  unable  to  sustain  a  high 
flight  of  imagination,  or  a  strong  feeling,  long ;  he  is 
moved  by  fine  scenery  more  than  by  any  thing  else, 
we  imagine ;  but  never  to  the  point  of  forgetting  his 
dinner  or  his  night's  rest.  Enthusiasm,  when  it  does 
come  from  a  mind  of  this  sort,  is  always  genuine,  and 
affects  the  reader  accordingly.  Take  as  a  specimen 
of  his  enjoyment  of  Nature  the  following  description 
of  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Tahawus,  the 
highest  point  of  the  Adirondack : — 

"  At  length  we  reached  the  top ;  and,  ohl  what  a  view 
spread  out  before,  or  rather  below  us  1    Here  we  were 


more  than  a  mile  up  in  the  heavens,  on  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  the  Empire  State,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  highest  in  the  Union ;  and  in  ihe  centre  of  a 
chaos  of  mountains  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw  before. 
It  was  wholly  different  from  the  Alps.  There  were  no 
peaks  and  shining  glaciers,  but  all  was  grey,  or  green,  or 
black,  as  far  as  the  vision  could  extend.  It  looked  aa 
if  the  Almighty  had  once  set  this  vast  earth  rolling  like 
the  sea,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  its  maddest  flow,  bid 
all  the  gigantic  billows  stop  and  congeal  in  their  place?. 
And  there  they  stood  just  as  He  froze  them  ;  grand  and 
gloomy.  There  was  the  long  swell,  and  there  the 
cresting,  bursting  billow ;  and  there  too  the  deep  black 
cavernous  gulf.  Far  away,  more  than  fifly  miles  to 
the  south-east,  a  storm  was  raging,  and  the  massiTc 
clouds  over  the  distant  mountains  of  Vermont^  or  rather 
between  us  and  them,  and  below  their  summits,  stood 
balanced  in  space,  with  their  white  tops  towering  orer 
their  bhwk  /md  dense  bases,  as  if  they  were  the  margin 
of  Jehovah*s  mantle  folded  back  to  let  the  earth  beyond 
be  seen.  That  far  away  storm  against  a  back-ground 
of  mountains,  and  with  nothing  but  the  most  savage 
scenery  between;— how  mysterious  —  how  awful  it 
seemed  ! 

Mount  Golden,  with  its  terrific  precipices ;  Mount 
Mclntyre,  with  it*  bold,  black,  barren,  monster-like 
head ;  Whiteface,  with  its  white  spot  on  iU  forehead, 
and  countless  other  summits,  pierced  the  heaTens  in 
every  direction.  And  then,  such  a  stretch  of  forest,  for 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  circumference — ridges 
and  slopes  of  green,  broken  only  by  lakes  that  dared 
just  to  press  into  view  from  their  deep  hiding  plaow— 
one  vast  wilderness  seamed '  here  and  there  by  a  rircr 
whose  surface  you  could  not  see,  but  whose  course  yon 
could  follow  by  the  black  winding  gap  through  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  Still  there  was  beauty  as  well  as  grandeur 
in  the  scene.  Lake  Champlain,  with  its  islands  spread 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  towards  the  Canadss, 
while  the  distant  Green  Mountains  rolled  their  granite 
summits  along  the  eastern  horizon  with  Burlington 
curtained  in  smoke  at  their  feet.  To  the  north-west 
gleamed  out  here  and  there  the  lakes  of  the  Saransc 
river ;  and,  farther  to  the  west,  those  along  the  Haquette ; 
nearer  by.  Lake  Sandford,  Placid  Lake,  Lake  Golden,  and 
Lake  Henderson,  show  in  quiet  beauty  amid  the  solitude. 
Nearly  thirty  lakes  in  all  were  visible ;  some  dark  as 
polished  jet,  beneath  the  shadow  of  girdling  mquntaip, 
others  fiashing  out  upon  the  limitless  landscape,  like 
smiles,  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  great  solitude. 
Throughout  the  wide  extent,  but  three  clearings  were 
visible ;  all  was  as  nature  made  it  My  head  swam  in 
the  wondrous  vision ;  and  I  seemed  lifted  up  above  the 
earth  and  shown  all  its  mountains  and  forests  and  lakes 
at  once.  But  the  impression  of  the  whole  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  convey ;  nay,  I  am  myself  hardly  conscious  what 
it  is.  It  seems  as  if  1  had  seen  vagueness,  terror,  subli- 
mity, strength,  and  beauty  all  embodied,  so  that  I  had 
a  new  and  more  definite  knowledge  of  them." 

A  good  idea  of  the  more  isolated  sort  of  back-wood 
life  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage. 
About  five  miles,  (through  the  forest,)  from  Moose 
Lake  is  "Brown's  Tract,"  a  portion  of  which  is 
farmed,  rent-free,  by  a  Mr.  Arnold.  BoonviUe,  the 
nearest  settlement,  is  twenty  miles  off.  The  "  dozen '  of 
girls  is  more  picturesque  and  useful,  tlian  alarming, 
we  think  :— 

"  Yet  he  lives  contented,  year  after  year,  with  his 
family  of  thirteen  children— twelve  girls  and  one  boy— 
by  turns  trapping,  shooting  and  cultivating  his  fields. 
The  agricultural  part,  however,  is  performed  mostly  by 
the  females,  who  plough,  sow, rake,  bind,  &c. equal  to  any 
farmer.  Two  of  the  girls  threshed  alone,  with  common 
flails,  five  hundred  bushels  of  oats  one  winter,  while 
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tlieir  fiithcr  and  mother  were  away  trapping  for  marten. 
Occnpying  Buch  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  cultivating 
as  much  as  he  chooses,  he  is  able  to  keep  a  great  many 
cattle,  and  has  some  excellent  horses  which  these  girls 
of  his  ride  with  a  wildness  and  a  recklessness  that  makes 
one  tremble  for  their  safety.  You  will  often  see  five  or 
■tx  of  them,  each  on  her  own  horse,  some  astraddle, 
and  some  sideways,  yet  all  *  bare  back,'  %,€,  without  any 
saddle,  racing  it  like  mad  creatures  over  the  huge 
eonunon.  They  sit,  ( I  was  going  to  say,  their  saddles,) 
their  horses  beautifully;  and  with  their  hair  streaming 
in  the  wind  and  dresses  flying  about  their  white  limbs 
and  bare  feet,  careering  across  the  plains,  they  look  wild 
and  ^>irited  enough  for  Amazons.  They  frequently 
ride  withont  a  bridle  or  even  halter,  guiding  the  horse 
by  a  motion  or  stroke  of  the  hand.  What  think  you  of 
a  dozen  fearless  girls,  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  without  a 
saddle,  on  a  dead  runi  I  should  like  to  see  them  going 
down  Broadway ;  yet  they  are  modest  and  retiring  in 
their  manners,  and  mild  and  timid  as  fiiwns  among 
strangers.' 
**  There  was  a  lad  about  nineteen  years  of  age  with 

my  friend  B n,  whom  one  of  the  girls  challenged 

to  a  race.  He  accepted  it,  and  they  whipped  their 
hones  to  the  top  of  their  speed.  The  bam,  nearly  a  mile 
distant,  was  to  be  the  goal.  Away  they  went,  pell-mell— 
the  giri  without  a  saddle— across  the  field.  The  boy 
plied  the  whip  lustily,  ashamed  to  be  beaten  by  a 
woman;  yet  he  fell  behind,  full  a  hundred  yards. 
Mortified  at  his  discomfiture,  and  the  peal  of  laughter 
that  went  up,  he  hung  his  head,  saying  it  was  no  fault  of 
his,  for  she  had  the  best  horse.  She  then  offered  to 
exchange  with  him,  and  try  the  race  over  again.  This 
was  iair,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  second 
challenge.  Taking  their  old  station  they  started  again. 
U  would  have  done  a  jockey  good  to  see  that  stout 
frontier  youth  use  his  whip,  and  beat  his  horse's  ribs  with 
his  heels,  and  to  hear  him  yell.  But  all  would  not  do- 
that  girl  sai  quietly  leaning  over  her  steed's  neck,  and 
with  her  low,  clear  chirrup,  and  her  sharp,  well  planted 
blows,  inspired  the  beaten  animal  with  such  courage  and 
speed  th^  she  seemed  to  fly  over  the  ground,  and  she 
came  out  full  as  far  ahead  as  before.  The  poor  fellow 
bad  to  give  up  bcAten,  humiliating  as  it  was,  and  the 
gill  with  a  smile  of  triumph  slipped  the  bridle  from 
her  nag's  head,  and  turned  him  loose  in  the  fields  to 
grue." 

Wc  cam  heartily  join  in  Mr.  Headley's  displeasure 
agamst  those  rapid  tourists  who  keep  the  high-road,  or 
rail-road,  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  and  pronounce 
all  the  country  "  barren"  in  the  picturesque  and  beau- 
tifuL  Mr.  Headley  heard  Professor  Von  Raumer  say 
that  he— 

^  Had  travelled  from  Boston  through  the  Atlantic 
States  to  New  Orleans,  and  up  the  Mississippi,  through 
Canada  and  back  to  Vermont ;  and  that  Niagara  and 
Burlington  furnished  the  only  scenery  that  could  be 
called  fine  he  had  found  in  all  his  route.  Now,  so  old  a 
traveller  as  Von  Raumer  ought  to  be  ashaned  of  such  a 
remark.  If  he  will  go  through  the  country  on  rail-roads 
ind  steamboats,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  and  twenty  miles 
n  hoar,  he  should  not  complain  of  dearth  of  scenery. 
I  have  seen  both  continents  (not  excepting  even  the 
protoor^s  favourite  Germany),  and  I  aflirm  that  in 
yUwrol  scenery,  the  United  States  stand  unrivalled; 
and  if  this  remark  is  an  index  of  the  book  he  designs 
to  poblish  about  us,  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  it. 
Uow  supremely  foolish  for  a  man  to  hurry  through  the 
conntiy  by  steam,  taking  all  the  low-lands  in  his  route, 
and  then  pretend  to  write  about  our  scenery.  These 
Uuee-fflonths  tourists  are  not  the  most  reliable  in  the 
vorld.  To  add  to  the  professor's  wisdom  he  took  the 
night  boat  up  the  lake.  Very  likely  he  went  down  the 
Uadioa  hy  night  also." 


To  remedy  the  evil  done  by  the  reports  of  very  in- 
telligent foreigners  who  travel  too  fast  and  who  keep 
to  the  beaten  tracks,  we  think  a  few  American 
writers  should  explore  the  unknown  or  little  known 
portions  of  tlieir  country,  and  publish  faithful  and 
animated  accounts  of  what  they  see  and  hear,  and 
feel  and  understand.  Such  a  book,  for  instance,  as 
this  of  Mr.  Headlcy's  cannot  fail  to  serve  as  an 
antidote  to  assertions  like  that  of  Von  Baumer ;  no 
person  can  read  it  without  feeling  sure  that  the 
beauties  of  uncultured  Nature,  which  are  so  well 
described  by  the  author,  really  exist  in  the  huge 
Empire  State.  Seeing  is  said  to  be  believing ;  and 
upon  that  principle,  after  looking  at  the  drawings  in 
this  book  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  few  mountain- 
ous regions  in  the  world  are  more  picturesque  than 
the  Adirondack.  They  are  by  Ingham,  Duraud^ 
Gignoux^  and  Hill  of  Vermont. 


EDITOR»S  WBITING-DESK. 
Two  books  of  poems  have  this  month  appeared, 
from  which  our  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  a 
few  extracts.  The  first  of  these,  published  by  Long- 
mans, is  *'  The  English  Melodies"  of  Mr.  Chas.  Swain, 
which  comes  recommended  by  his  high  and  well- 
merited  reputation.  One  of  his  best  qualities,  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  a  native  vigour,  sweetness,  and 
wholesomeness,  a  truth  of  feeling,  and  absence  of 
affectation,  alike  akin  and  grateful  to  our  English 
nature.  All  can  understand  and  be  the  better  for 
reading  these  songs.  They  are  various  in  subject 
and  style,  and  of  course  unequal,  but  many  of  them 
are  worthy  to  take  root  in  our  literature.  Let  the 
following  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  with  what 
felicity  the  author  can  pass  from  gay  to  graver  shades 
of  emotion ;  add  the  charm  of  pleasant  associations  to 
our  household  life,  and  reprove  the  evil  temi^rs  by 
which  it  is  too  often  embittered. 

"  TRIPPIHO  nOWH  THE  FIELD-PATH. 

'•  Tbippiko  down  the  field-path. 

Early  in  the  mom. 
There  I  met  my  own  love, 

'Midst  the  golden  com ; 
Autumn  winds  were  blowing. 

As  in  frolic  chase. 
All  her  silken  ringlets 

Backward  kom  her  &ce ; 
Little  time  for  speaking 

Had  she,  for  the  wind. 
Bonnet,  scarf,  or  ribbon, 

Ever  swept  behind. 

**  Still  some  sweet  improvement 

In  her  beauty  shone ; 
Every  graceful  movement 

Won  me— one  by  one  I 
As  the  breath  of  Y  enus 

Seem'd  the  breeze  of  mom, 
Bloiiang  thus  between  us, 

'Midst  the  golden  com. 
Little  time  for  wooing 

Had  we,  for  the  wind 
^      Still  kept  on  undoing 

What  wo  sought  to  bind  I 
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"  Oh,  that  aatnmn  morning  ! 

In  my  heart  it  beams. 
Love's  last  look  adorning 

With  its  dream  of  dreams  ! 
Still  like  waters  flowing 

In  the  ocean  shell —  ^ 
Sounds  of  breezes  blowing 

In  my  spirit  dwell  ! 
Still  I  see  the  field-path  ;— 

Would  that  I  could  see 
Her  whose  graceful  beauty 

Lost  is  now  to  me  !*' 

"  WHIN  UFl  HATH  SORROW   FOUKD. 

"Whbn  life  hath  sorrow  found 

Fond  words  may  falter. 
But  hearts  that  love  hath  bound 

Time  cannot  alter. 
No,  though  in  grief  we  part, 

Meet  in  dejection, 
Tears  but  expand  the  heart. 

Ripen  affection. 
When  life  hath  sorrow  found 

Fond  words  may  falter, 
But  hearts  that  love  hath  bound 

Time  cannot  alter. 

'*  When  o'er  a  distant  sea, 

When  griefs  are  nearest, 
Still  will  I  think  of  thee, 

Still  love  thee,  dearest. 
Tired  Hope  may,  like  the  rose. 

Fade  'neath  time's  fleetness, 
Yet  yield  each  blast  that  blows 

Half  its  own  sweetness. 
When  life  hath  sorrow  found 

Fond  words  may  falter. 
But  hearts  that  love  hath  bound 

Time  cannot  alter." 

"  THE  CORNER. 

"  The  seat  in  the  comer — 

What  comfort  we  see 
In  that  type  of  affection, 

Where  love  bends  the  knee  ; 
When  the  prayers  of  our  childhood 

We  leam'd  to  repeat, 
And  the  lips  of  a  mother 

Made  holiness  sweet. 

'.*'  The  name  of  a  comer 

Has  something  still  dear, 
That  tells  us  of  pleasures 

Ne'er  bought  with  a  tear : 
Of  loved  ones  remember'd. 

Of  faces,  once  gay. 
That  have  fled  like  a  dream. 

Like  a  vision  away. 

"  In  our  letters,  full  often, 

Kind  sayings  abound  ; 
But  still  in  the  corner 

The  kindest  is  found  ; 
We  look  to  the  postscript. 

And  there,  written  small. 
We  find  in  the  comer 

Words  dearer  than  all ! 

"  Our  heart  receives  many 

We  love  with  good  will, 
But  who  gets  the  comer 

Is  loved -the  best  still : 
For  the  heart  hath  its  comer, 

And  dear  is  the  one 
Who  remains  its  possessor 

Till  life's  lovo  is  gone." 


"EVER  COMPLAnraiO. 

"  Ever  complaining. 

Nothing  is  right ; 
Daylight  is  dreaiy — 

Wearisome  night : 
Ever  rejecting, 

Quick  to  destroy, 
The  little  that's  left 

For  our  life  to  eiyoy ! 

"  Shame  on  the  nature 

Thankless  and  vain. 
Shame  on  the  temper 

Eager  to  pain  ! 
Hearts  that  in  selfishness 

Only  are  cast, 
Darkening  the  present 

With  clouds  of  the  past ! 

"  Sad  that  the  summer 

Of  life  should  be  spent 
In  blighting  the  roses 

For  happiness  sent; 
Sad  that  affection 

So  often  should  grieve 
Over  natures  that  seem 

Only  bom  to  deceive !  ** 

The  few  poems  called  "  Reverberations  "  are  pecn- 
liarly  suggested,  as  their  name  implies,  by  our  own 
times  and  circumstanees.  Looking  through  the  dis- 
couraging clouds  that  hang  over  our  social  condition, 
with  a  spirit  of  loving  belief  in  an  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence, the  author  sees  all  things  working  togetlier 
for  good.  Feeling  for  the  deep  woes  of  the  struggling 
classes,  he  labours  to  instil  the  consolations  of  faith 
into  their  desponding  spirits,  to  show  the  fugitive 
nature  of  suffering,  and  to  point  out  the  symptoms  of 
"  a  good  time  coming."  Without  professing  to  echo 
every  sentiment  expressed  in  these  poems,  we  may 
say  that  there  is  something  very  high  and  kindling  in 
their  tone,  and  that  nothing  more  remarkable  or  well 
timed  has  lately  appeared. 

One  of  the  finest  is  perhaps  the  following : — 

"  believe  ih  god. 

"  Suggested  by  tlie  Sixth  Booh  of  the  *  Purgaiary  of 
Suicides,"  by  Thomas  Cooper,  the  ChariisL 

"  God,  my  brothers,  will  not  leave  us ; 
Still  his  heaven  is  o'er  us  bent ; 
His  commandments  are  not  grieyous. 
Do  his  will  and  be  content. 
Only  Trath  and  Love  shall  flourish. 
In  the  end,  beloved  mates ; 
Only  Charity  can  nourish 
Those  whom  Charity  creates. 

Believe  in.  God, 

"  You  have  woes  by  foi:go  and  ftimace» 
You  have  darkness,  you  have  dread. 
But  you  work  in  radiant  harness. 
And  your  God  is  overhead. 
Does  not  night  bring  forth  the  morning! 
Does  not  darkness  father  light  1 
Even  now  we  have  forewaming. 
Brothers,  of  the  close  of  night. 

Believe  in  God. 

"  Many,  many  are  the  shadows 
That  the  dawn  of  truth  reveals ; 
Beautiful,  on  Life's  broad  meadows. 
Is  the  light  the  Christian  feels. 
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Bril  shall  gije  place  to  goodness, 
Wrong  be  dispoasest  by  right : 
Out  <^  all  chaotic  rudeness 
God  eTokes  a  world  of  light. 

Beliere  in  God. 

**  Do  ye  toil  ?    Oh,  freer,  firmer, 
Ye  shall  grow  beneath  your  toil. 
Only  craven  spirits  murmur. 
Lightly  rooted  in  the  soil. 
Thro'  Uie  gloom  and  thro'  the  darkness, 
Thro*  the  danger  and  the  dole. 
Thro*  the  mist  and  thro*  the  murkness. 
Travels  the  great  human  soul. 

,  Believe  in  God. 

**  Ye  have  often  read  the  story 
Of  the  Hero  of  our  race. 
How  the  gloom  outran  the  glory. 
And  the  wrath  outran  the  grace ; 
How  he  trod  the  earth  in  sorrow. 
Yet  left  bliss  where'er  he  trod, 
How  he  died,  yet  on  the  morrow, 
Sprang  from  death  to  light  and  God. 
Believe  in  God. 

"  In  his  lore  and  his  endurance. 
In  his  manliness  sublime. 
Labour  shone  with  bright  assurance 
Of  a  holier,  happier  time. 
Then,  my  brothers,  love  and  labour, 
As  the  hero  God  before ; 
Learn  to  bless  a  needy  neighbour. 
Even  from  a  scanty  store. 

Believe  in  God. 

"  Fades  the  prophet's  lovely  vision. 
While  ye  talk  of  force  for  force  ; 
Golden  hope  and  dream  Elyaian 
Fly  from  Death  on  his  white  horse. 
Tnist  me,  there  is  strength  in  weakness, 
There's  a  greatness  lies  in  love. 
The  persistency  of  meekness 
Makes  you  like  the  Christ  above. 

Believe  in  God. 

*  Have  you  never  felt  the  pleasure 
Of  foi]giving  fraud  and  wrong, 
Rippling  thro'  your  soul  like  measure 
Sweet  of  sweetest  poets'  songi 
Have  you  n«ver  felt  that  beauty 
Lies  in  pain  for  others  borne. 
That  the  sacredness  of  duty 
Bids  you  ofitr  love  for  scorn  1 

Believe  in  God. 

**  Bui  yon  tell  me  that  I  mock  you 
With  a  measured,  mincing  verse — 
0,  my  brothers  !  I  could  lock  you 
To  my  heart  while  I  rehearse. 
But  you  tell  me  that  your  anguish 
And  your  death-toil  drive  you  mad. 
That  you  see  your  children  languish. 
Tour  beloved  one's  spirit  sad. 

Believe  in  God. 

'*And  you  say,  'In  homestead  quiet. 
Where  the  roses  climb  and  creep. 
Where  the  vine  is  running  riot. 
And  the  bees  sing  you  to  sleep, 
Yoa  can  give  us  counsel  gravest. 
Ton  can  fimcy  and  refine. 
And  you  think  your  heart  the  bravest. 
And  you  call  your  creed  divine. 

Believe  in  God. 

**'  But  if  you  had  borne  the  burden 
And  the  heat  of  England's  day. 
Then  yoor  heart  like  ours  would  harden, 
Yoo  would  not  believo  and  pray  ; 


If  your  soul  like  ours  was  hoary 
With  the  grief  of  many  years. 
You  would  never  look  for  glory, 
Hope  for  life  beyond  the  spheres. 

Nor  trust  in  God. 
"  '  Once  a  husband,  once  a  father, 
I  could  praise  and  I  could  pray. 
That  is  over  now — I  rather 
Turn  like  God  from  God  away. 
No  !  I  do  not  speak  in  malice. 
You,  too,  from  your  creed  would  swerve. 
Had  you  seen  your  little  Alice 
And  her  saintly  mother  starve. 

There  is  no  God.' 
"  0,  my  brothers  !  this  is  grievous  ! 
But  I  still  believe  in  God, 
Still  I  think  he  will  not  leave  us. 
And  I  kneel  and  kiss  the  rod. 
Trust  me,  too,  that  not  so  brightly 
Have  life's  waters  flow'd  for  me. 
Sorrow  daily,  sorrow  nightly. 
Comes  alike  to  me  and  thee. 

Believe  in  God. 
"  I  too  have  been  hunger-bitten. 
Much  of  sorrow  and  of  sin. 
More  than  ever  could  be  written. 
Dwells  this  failing  heart  within. 
Broken  health,  and  pain,  and  trial. 
Loss  of  worldly  gear  are  mine. 
Yet  on  God's  eternal  dial, 
God's  eternal  sunbeams  shine. 

Believe  in  God. 

"  I  thro'  doubt  and  darkness  travel, 
Thro'  the  agony  and  gloom. 
Hoping  that  I  shall  unravel 
This  strange  web  beyond  the  tomb. 
O,  my  brothers  !  men  heroic  ! 
Workers  both  with  hand  and  brain  ! 
'Tis  the  Christian,  not  the  Stoic, 
That  best  triumphs  over  pain. 

Believe  in  God. 

"  0,  my  brothers  !  love  and  labour, 
Conquer  wrong  by  doing  right ; 
Truth  alone  must  be  your  sabre. 
Love  alone  your  shield  in  fight.     ^ 
Virtues  yet  shall  cancel  vices; 
Look  above,  beloved  mates ; 
Only  God  himself  suffices. 
Those  whom  God  alone  creates. 

Believe  in  God." 

"  Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales."  By  James 
Orcliat'd  Halliwell,  Esq.  The  author  of  this  industrious 
compilation  well  observes  that  **  traces  of  the  simplest 
stories  and  most  absurd  superstitions,  are  often  more 
effectual  in  proving  the  affinity  of  different  races, 
and  determining  other  literary  questions,  than  a  host 
of  grander  and  more  imposing  monuments.  The 
humble  class-book  is  found  to  be  descended  not  only 
from  mediaeval  romance,  but  also  not  unfrequently 
from  the  more  ancient  mythology,  whilst  some  of  our 
simplest  nursery  rhymes  are  chanted  to  this  day  by 
the  children  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden— a 
fact  strikingly  exhibiti^  their  great  antiquity  and 
remote  origin.  Few  readers,"  he  continues,  "will 
require  to  be  informed  that  Whittington's  cat  realized 
his  price  in  India,  and  that  Arlotto  related  the  story 
long  before  the  Lord  Mayor  was  bom ;  that  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  is  founded  on  an  Edda,  and  that  the  sb'pper 
of  Cinderella  finds  a  parallel  in  the  histc»^of  the  c^e- 
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brated  Rliodope."  Miss  CosteUo  informs  us  that  the 
beautiful  story  of  Llewellyn,  and  his  dog  Gelert  is 
derived  from  the  East.  To  illustrate  the  antiquity  of 
popular  songs,  who  could  imagine  that  the  following 
was  found  upon  an  Egyptian  tomb  by  Champolliou, 
written  in  hieroglyphics,  at  least  1,500  years  before 
the  Christian/  era,  and  doubtless  subsisting  for  many 
centuries  befor©. 

", Tread  ye  out  for  yourselves, 
Tread  ye  out  for  yourselves, 
O  Oxen  I 

Tread  ye  out  for  yourselves, 
Tread  ye  out  for  yourselves, 

:  The  Straw ! 

For  men  who  are  your  masters, 
The  Grain." 

And  Mr.  Gliddon  tells  us  that  the  Egyptian  peasants 
at  the  present  day  sing  songs  almost  identical  with  the 
above. 

Of  Mr.  Halliwell's  book  the  most  pleasing  and 
curious  part  is  the  parallelism  between  our  own 
child  verses  and  those  of  northern  nations.  Such 
among  others  are  the  well-known  nursery  rhymes, 
'*  Lady-bird,  bdy-bird,  fly  away  home,"  "  Shoe  the 
wild  mare,"  and,  "  This  is  the  way  the  ladies  ride," 
of  which  he  gives  us  versions  in  Swedish,  German, 
and  Danish.  Next  to  these  in  interest  are  such 
odd  fragments  as  happen  to  illustrate  our  his- 
tory or  poetry,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
those  here  collected  are  not  very  abundant.  The 
greatest  number,  indeed,  derive  what  interest  they 
have  mainly  from  our  childish  associations.  They  are, 
however,  sufficiently  nimierous  to  be  divided  into 
Nursery  Antiquities,  Fireside  Nursery  Stories,  Game 
Rhymes,  Alphabet  Rhymes,  Riddle  Rhymes,  Nature 
Songs,  Proverb  Rhymes,  Places  and  Families,  Super- 
stition Rhymes,  Custom  Rhymes,  Nursery  Songs; 
uuder  all  of  which  heads  the  reader  will  find  some 
pleasant  and  curious  gleanings — traces  of  manners  and 
customs  fast  vanishing  before  the  spread  of  education 
and  social  changes,  and  as  such  well  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. Many  of  the  tales  are  given  with  little  or  no 
editorial  comment,  but  much  learning  and  ingenuity 
is  often  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  others. 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Painting."  By  Henry  Twining. 
This  is  a  practical  and  theoretical  treatise  upon  the 
art  of  painting,  which  the  popular  nature  of  our 
magazine  precludes  us  from  reviewing  at  length.  It 
will  doubtless  attract  attention  among  the  various 
artistic  periodicals,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be  decidedly 
worthy  of  notice  in  all  quarters  where  lesthetical 
subjects  are  discussed  and  criticised.  The  present 
volume  is  intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Twining's 
former  work,  on  the  "  Elements  of  the  Picturesque," 
printed  for  private  circulation  only,  but  which,  we  are 
happy  to  learn,  is  about  to  be  published.  In  the 
present,  as  in  the  former  work,  there  is  the  same 
careful,  calm,  and  conscientious  spirit  in 'the  author's 
observations  upon  phenomena  in  nature  and  va- 
rieties in  art.  In  the  theoretical  and  philosophic 
portions  of  the  work,  he  is  not  so  anxious  to  build  up 
theories  of  his  own  as  to  explain  fairly  those  of  the 


various  great  authorities  upon  ssthetical  matters.  In 
the  more  practical  and  technical  portions,  the  young 
artist,  ay,  and  the  mature  one  too,  will  find  much  that 
will  be  of  use.  To  an  unprejudiced  and  observmg 
mind,  Mr.  Twining  adds  the  advantages  of  great 
general  cultivation,  and  a  systematic  study  of  sestheties 
in  most  languages.  The  book  will  be  extremely 
interesting  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  useful  to  the 
professional  artist. 

"  Governess  Life."  Parker.  This  is  a  valuable 
little  book  on  a  great  subject.  The  authoress  is  a  lady 
who  has  interested  herself  much  in  promoting  tl^ 
views  of  the  Cominittee  of  the  Governess  Institution, 
in  founding  the  Queen's  College,  for  the  education  of 
ladies  generaUy,  and  especially  of  those  who  intend  to 
become  teachers.  Like  her  previous  works,  "  Aids  to 
Development,"  and  "  Mothers  and  Governesses,"  the 
present  one  is  marked  by  sound  sense,  kind  feeling, 
and  enlarged  views  of  female  education. 

"Rizzio."  Edited  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  This 
is  a  fictitious  autobiography  of  David  Rizzio,  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ireland,  author  of  the  Shakspeare 
forgeries.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  historical  novels  of 
the  present  day,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  it 
is  none  the  worse  for  that.  The  style  is  opcasionally 
Rosa  Matildaish,  and  worthy  of  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Minerva  press,  and  it  never  has  the  grace  of  simplicity 
or  vigour  to  recommend  it ;  but,  in  compensation,  the 
matter  is  ample,  various,  and  well  put  together. 
Rizzio  is  brought  into  familiar  intercourse  with  all  the 
great  men  and  women  and  villains  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Europe ;  and  no  little  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Ireland  for  the  air  of  vraisemblance  which  he  gives  to 
all  these  intimacies.  There  is  much  less  about  the 
Queen  of  Scots  than  might  have  been  expected.  Mr. 
James  has  written  a  good-natured,  sensible  prelace 
to  the  work,  and  has,  we  imagine,  performed  the 
part  of  editor  very  conscientiously. 

"  Chrichton."  This  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  clever  novel,  with  numerous  illustrations  by 
Hablot  Browne. 

"Evelyn."  By  Mi&s  Bunbuiy.  This  "Journey 
from  Stockholm  to  Rome  "  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  a  conversion  from  Lutheranism  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  a  real  journey,  bodily  under- 
taken, by  the  authoress  in  company  with  "  Evelyn," 
a  beautiful  and  very  mysterious  young  English  lady^ 
whose  acquaintance  she  makes  at  Stockholm.  Miss 
Bunbury  writes  cleverly,  although  not  without  occa- 
sional affeotAtions.  We  think  the  stories  mixed  up 
with  the  travels  are  much  better  than  the  trarels 
themselves.  The  "  Geraldme  "  tale  is  as  graceful  and 
interesting  a  love-story  as  we  have  seen  for  some  time, 

"  The  Protestant  Leader."  By  Eugene  Sue.  A  his 
torical  novel  about  the  religious  revolt  in  the  Cevennes, 
headed  by  Jean  Cavalier,  against  whom  the  celebrated 
Marshal  Yillars  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  This  book 
is  vilely  translated,  and,  though  it  contains  some  good 
and  clever  things,  is  not  worth  reading  in  the  originaL 

"Excitement."  A  tolerably  good  novel,  with  a 
very  unsatisfactory  and  no^escriptive  title. 
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AMERICAN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  TO 

THE  DEAD  SEA  AND  THE  JORDAN.* 

1, 

I  Fbrhaps  no  spot  on  earth  has,  from  the  earliest 
tiine,  been  regarded  with  such  a  feeling  of  mystery 

I   and  awe  as  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea.     The  awful 

'  catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  ruins  of 
which,  excited  imagination  has  figured  as  still  exist- 

I  ing  beneath  its  waters, — ^the  desolation  of  the  place, 
its  extraordinary  features  and  scenery,  the  deep 
depression  of  its  bed,  its  volcanic  peculiarities,  its 
0[qpressiTe  climate,  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  visit- 

.  ing  it, — ^all  combine  to  stamp  it  with  a  peculiar  and 
thnlliDg  interest  J£  religious  zeal  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  hope  of  confirming  by  its  complete  ex- 
I^oiation  the    details    of  the    Scripture  narrative, 

:  adenoe,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  no  less  desirous 
of  mTestigating  physical  phenomena  that  are  almost 
imique.  The  difficulties  of  such  an  enterprise,  how- 
efer,  are  greater  than  might,  at  first  sight,  be  ima- 
gined. The  basin  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  a  dreary  wilderness,  haunted  by  predatory  Arabs, 
and  utteilj  destitute  of  every  supply.  Succour,  in 
eases  of  accident,  is  distant  and  uncertain,  while  the 
dimitei  loaded  with  mephitio  vapours,  is  almost  over- 
powering. To  convey  any  but  the  lightest  boats 
from  the  shores  of  the  M^terranean  to  the  interior 
is  difficult ;  and  the  rapids  on  the  Jordan,  and  sudden 
gales  on  the  lake,  are  alike  dangerous  to  navigation. 
In  shoti,  none  but  a  numerous  party,  well  armed  and 
appointed  in  aU  respects,  could  have  the  slightest 
dianee  of  success.  Two  attempts  have  already  had 
a  fatal  termination.  The  story  of  poor  Costigan  has 
often  beea  related.^  Embarking  on  the  lake  in  a 
noaU  ill-fiiniislied  boat,  with  a  single  Maltese  servant, 
be  was  aeon  overcome  with  heat,  thirst,  and  fatigue, 
and  expired  shortly  alter  he  landed^  Lieutenant  Moly- 
oenx,  Hkt  commander  of  a  small  party,  was  attacked 
bj  the  Arabs  on  the  descent  of  the  Jordan,  and  ulti- 

I  mately  died  of  fever  contracted  on  the  lake.  It  might 
have  seemed,  to  a  superstitious  fancy,  with  the  Dead 
Sea  as  with  Edom,  as  though  a  r^on  accursed 
by  the  Divine  judgment  was  doomed  to  be  fatal 
to  any  who  ahould  dare  to  invade  its  forbidden 
preeincts. 

The  very  difficulties  of  such  an  enterprise,  however, 
•eemed  but  to  stimuUtte  to  fresh  attempts.  The 
▼liter  well  remembers  canvassing  the  plan  with  a 
veteran  oriental  traveller^  whose  imagination  was 
greiUy  excited  on  the  subject.  Many  an  abortive 
apecniaUon  has  doubtless  been  started  by  others; 
but  it  was  reserved,  for  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the 
Ameiiean  navy,  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  to 
cmy  off  the  palm  of  success.  After  more  than  one 
diaappointment,  be  at  length  obtained  permission  of 
the  United  States  Government,  at  the  close  of  the 
leceat  war  with  Mexico,  to  repair  to  Palestine 
vith  the  special  purpose  of  exploring  the  Dead  Sea. 

(1)  Namdvt  of  the  United  SUtei  Expedition  to  the  River 
fmiam  ttmd  the  Dead  Sea.  By  W.  F.  Lynch,  U.S.N.  Commander 
if  (he  Ezpeditioa.    London.    Bcntley. 

i        ^L.  X. 


The  store-ship,  "Supply,"  was  appointed  to  this 
service.  Two  metallic  boats,  of  copper  and  galvanised 
iron,  named  after  two  lovely  children,  the  "  Fanny 
Mason,"  and  "Fanny  Skinner,"  were  each  to  be 
manned  by  ten  young  muscular  native-bom  American 
sailors,  tee-totallers,  one  of  them  being  a  mechanic ; 
air-tight  gum  elastic  water  bags,  as  life-preservers, 
should  the  boats  be  destroyed,  and  low  trucks  to 
transport  the  boats  over  land,  tents,  &c.  were  the 
principal  preparations. 

Our  author's  journal  commences  with  the  27th  of 
November,  1847,  when  he  left  New  York.  "  It  was 
a  Friday,"  he  observes,  "  the  dreaded  day  of  seamen. 
Why  superstition  should  select  this  day  as  an  un- 
lucky one  I  cannot  conceive.  On  the  sixth  day, 
Friday,  God  created  man  and  blessed  him ;  and  on 
Friday,  the  Redeemer  died  for  man's  salvation ;  on 
Friday  Columbus  sailed  from  Palos  in  quest  of 
another  world;  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  he  saw 
the  realization  of  his  dream  of  life,  and  returned  upon 
a  Friday  to  electrify  Europe  with  the  wondrous 
tidings  of  his  discovery.  As  a  harbinger  of  good, 
therefore,  and  not  of  evil,  I  hail  our  departure  upon 
this  favoured  day."  With  the  usual  alternations  of 
fair  and  foul  weather,  the  vessel,  touching  at  Gibral- 
ter.  Port  Mahon,  Malta,  and  Smyrna,  of  which  places 
there  are  incidentally  some  lively  sketches,  reached 
Constantinople,  where  the  American  Government  had 
desired  Lieutenant  Lynch  to  obtain,  through  their 
ambassador,  a  special  firman  to  facilitate  the  enter- 
prise. He  was  introduced  to  the  young  sultan,  and, 
after  some  delay,  being  furnished  with  the  desired 
document,  lost  no  time  in  setting  sail  for  Beyroot,  in 
Syria,  where  he  arrived  on  Mari5h  25,  1848.  Here, 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  his  enterprise,  he  was  not 
a  little  discouraged  by  the  accounts  he  received. 
Lieutenant  Molyneux's  party  had  been  recently  at- 
tacked ;  and  the  natives  declared  that  a  fresh  attempt 
was  nothing  short  of  madness.  Mr.  Lynch,  however, 
confident  in  his  resources,  was  not  to  be  deterred,  and 
having  fortunately  met  with  Dr.  Anderson,  a  young 
physician  of  New  York,  he  engaged  his  valuable  ser- 
vices. This  gentleman  was  detached  across  the  country 
to  make  a  geological  reconnaissance^  and  to  meet  the 
party  on  the  route  from  Acre  to  Tiberias.  To  the 
former  place,  where  the  boats  were  to  be  disembarked 
and  carried  over-land  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  Mr. 
Lynch  immediately  repaired  with  the  ship,  anxious 
not  to  lose  the  advantage  of  the  season  of  £ood  upon 
the  river  Jordan.  Here,  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  begins 
the  real  interest  of  his  narrative ;  and  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  follow  his  course  from  that  place  by  fre- 
quent quotation,  to  afford  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  romantic  nature  of  the  expedition. 

The  Lieutenant,  on  landing,  had  a  conference  with 
the  petty  Governor  of  Acre,  who,  far  from  assisting 
him,  only  endeavoured  to  seize  the  opportunity  for 
extortion.  Meanwhile,  "the  'Supply*  had  weig:hed 
anchor,  itnd  stood  close  in-shore  to  land  the  provisions 
and  things  sent  back  in  the  morning.  The  boats  of 
the  expedition  had  also  arrived,  as  well  as  the  trucks 
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drawn  round  the  beach.  The  gOTemor  and  his  officers 
came  down  to  look  at  them,  followed  bj  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  the  place.  Such  a  mob ! — Sach 
clamour  and  confusion!  I  requested  the  governor 
to  employ  the  police  to  dear  a  place  for  us  to  pitch 
our  tents  upon  the  beach.  He  did  so  immediately, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  for  the  crowd,  driven  off  at 
one  moment,  returned  the  next,  more  clamorous  than 
before ;  and  he  confessed  that  he  had  not  the  power 
to  prevent  the  townspeople  from  gratifying  their 
laudable  desire  for  information,  not  to  speak  of  acqui- 
sition, for  they  are  notorious  thieves  ....  Finding  it 
impossible  to  land  our  effects  and  encamp  here^  we 

I  returned,  and  pitched  oui^  tents  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Balus.  But  even  here  the  crowd  followed  us, 
evincing  a  curiosity  only  to  be  equalled  by  our  own 
brethren  of  the  Eastern  States.    Since  the  authorities 

I  could  not,  or  would  not,  protect  us,  we  determined  to 
take  the  law  into  our  own  hands  and  protect  our- 
selves, .and  accordingly  posted  sentinels  with  fixed 
bayonets  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  Jack  did  it  effec- 
tually, and  the  nanks  of  two  or  three  bore  witness  to 
the  'capable  impressure'  of  the  pointed  steel,  after 
which  we  were  no  more  molested.  We  then  hauled 
the  boats  up  to  a  small  green  spot  beside  the  river, 
and  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  Behind  us  was  the 
great  plain  of  Acre.  With  conflicting  emotions  we 
saw  the  '  Supply/  under  all  sail,  st^md  out  to  sea. 
Shall  any  of  us  live  to  tread  again  her  clean  familiar 
deckP  What  matters  it?  We  are  in  the  hand  of 
God,  and  fall  early,  or  fall  late,  we  fall  only  with  his 
consent." 

Another  interview  followed  with  the  mercenary 
Governor  of  Acre,  when  Lieutenant  Lynch  fell  in  with 
"  a  magnificent  savage,  enveloped  in  a  scarlet  cloth 
pelissCi  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  He  was  the 
handsomest,  and  I  soon  thought,"  says  our  author, 
"  also  the  most  graceful  being  I  had  ever  seen.  His 
complexion  was  of  a  rich)  mellow,  indescribable  olive 
tint,  with  glossy  black  hair;  his  teeth  were  regular, 
and  of  the  whitest  ivory,  and  the  glance  of  his  eye 
was  keen  at  times,  but  generally  soft  and  lustrous. 
With  the  tarbouch  upon  his  head,  which  he  seemed 
to  wear  uneasily,  he  reclined,  rather  than  sat,  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  divan,  while  his  hand  played 
in  unconscious  familiarity  with  the  hilt  of  his  yata* 
ghan.    He  looked  like  one  who  would  be — 

'  Steel,  amid  the  din  of  arms, 
And  wax  when  with  the  fair.'  ** 

This  fine  fellow,  named  Akil  Agha^  who  was  in- 
duced to  join  the  party,  and  was  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice, "  had  been  the  year  before  at  the  head  of  several 
tribes  in  rebellion  against  the  Turkish  government. 
Unable  to  subdue  him,  they  had  bought  him  in  by 
a  commission,  corresponding  to  that  of  a  colonel,  of 
the  irregular  Arabs,  (very  irregular !)  and  the  pelisse 
of  honour,  which  he  wore."  Such  is  the  imbecility 
of  the  Turkish  government !  This  sheik  told  Mr. 
Lynch,  that  the  Bedouins  of  the  Ghor,  (Jordan  Valley,) 
would  eat  them  up.    Hereupon  he  was  shown  an 


American  revolving  pistol,  which  he  called  tlie  "  devil's 
invention ;"  and  being  informed  that  the  expedrtioa 
numbered  fifteen  men,  who,  besides  swords  and 
revolvers,  had  a  large  blunderbuss,  a  rifle,  fourteen 
carbines  with  bayonets,  and  twelve  bowie  knife 
pistols,  was  asked  if  he  did  not  think  they  ooold  de- 
scend the  Jordan.  His  reply  was,  "  You  will«  if  any- 
body can."  Another  personage  who  joined  the  party, 
and  was  also  a  valuable  accession  to  it,  was  a  fine  aid 
Arab  nobleman,  the  Sherif  Hasta,  of  Meooa— the 
thirty-third  lineal  descendant  of  the  Prophet  Mean- 
while, the  attempt  to  get  horses  to  draw  the  boats 
having  failed,  and  camels  having  been  found  to  answer 
very  well,  the  picturesque  cavalcade  got  underweigh 
for  tho  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Steering  across  the  noet 
level  part  of  the  country  without  further  difficulty 
than  a  little  bumping  and  shaking  of  the  boats,  the 
party  at  length  halted  upon  the  high  ground  whidi 
overlooks  the  oonsecrated  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Tib^ 
rias.  "  Unable,"  says  Mr.  Lynch,  "to  restrain  my 
impatience^  I  rode  ahead,  and  soon  saw  below,  fsr 
down  in  the  green  sloping  chasm,  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
basking  in  the  sun-light  1  Like  a  mirror,  it  lay  em- 
bosomed in  its  rounded  and  beautiful,  but  treeless 
hills.  How  dear  to  the  Christian  are  the  memories 
of  that  lake!— the  lake  of  the  New  Testament! 
Blessed  beyond  the  nature  of  it«  element,  it  has  borne 
the  Son  of  God  upon  its  surface^  Its  cliJb  first 
echoed  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  from  its 
villages  the  first  of  the  Apostles  was  gathned  to  the 
ministry.  Its  placid  water,  and  its  shelving  beach, 
the  ruined  cities  once  crowded  with  men,  and  the 
everhuting  hills,  the  handiwork  of  God,  all  identify 
and  attest  the  wonderful  miracles  that  were  here  per- 
formedi — miracles,  the  least  of  which  Was  a  crowning 
act  of  mercy  of  an  Incarnate  God  towards  his  sinfttl 
and  erring  creatures. 

"  But  how  in  the  worid  are  our  boats,*',  he  conti- 
nues, "  ever  to  be  got  down  this  rocky  and  precipitous 
path,  when  we  are  compelled  to  ali^t  and  lead  our 
horses  f  From  Acre  to  this  place  we  have  dragged 
the  boats  along  a  series  of  valleys  and  ridges,  but  from 
hence  is  a  sheer  descent.  This  difficulty  overcome, 
we  shall  only  have  our  own  familiar  dement  to  deal 
with ;  we  will,  therefore,  have  to  brace  ouraelvea  to 
a  desperate  effort.  And  overcome  it  accordingly  was. 
After  the  needful  preparations,  aU  hands  were  taken 
up  the  mountain  to  bring  the  boats  down.  "  Many 
times  we  thonght,  that^  like  the  herd  of  swine,  they 
would  rush  precipitately  into  the  sea.  Every  one  did 
his  best,  and  at  length  success  crowned  our  efforts. 
With  their  fiags  fiying,  we  carried  them  triumphantly 
beyond  the  walls  uninjured,  and,  amid  a  erowd  of 
spectators,  launched  them  upon  the  blue  waters  of  tin 
Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Arabs  singing,  clapping  Uieir 
hands  to  the  time,  and  crying  for  baeMtsh^ — but  we 
neither  shouted  nor  cheered.  From  christian  lips  it 
would  have  sounded  like  profanation.  A  look  upon 
that  consecrated  lake  ever  brought  to  the  remem- 
brance the  words,  '  Peace,  be  still ! '  —  which  not  only 
repressed  all  noisy  exhibition,  but  soothed  for  a  while 
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all  tarthij  caie.  Booyantly  floated  the  two  'Fannies/ 
I    bcaiing  tlie  stars  and  stripe — ^Ae  noblest  fiag  of  free- 
I    i(M  now  wavinff  in  the  world  /"    The  worthy  Lieute- 
I    oaat  forgets,  in  his  national  enthusiasm,  the  curse  and 
I    stigma  of  slavery  that  old  England  has  repudiated ; 
I  but  let  that  pass.    "  Since  the  time  of  Josephus  and 
the  Romans,"  as  he  truly  obseires,  "no  vessel  of  any 
I  file  has  sailed  upon  this  sea,  and  for  very  many  years 
'  but  a  solitary  keel  has  furrowed  its  surface."    And 
▼ell  does  the  writer  remember  his  cruise  in  that  soli- 
tary bai^ !    But,  not  to  linger  on  personal  reminis- 
eences,  let  us  hasten  on  with  our  explorer.    After 
pnrdMsing  and  vamping  up  the  old  wooden  boat  on  the 
Uke  to  convey  stores  and  lighten  the  ''Pannies," 
anangements  were  made  to  descend  the  Jordan  from 
the  Sea  fd  Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea.    Its  course,  as 
before  observed,  is  through  a  frightful  desert;  the 
Anb  boatnoen  declared  its  rocks  and  rapids  both 
namerons  and  perilous;  and,  moreover,  usually  se- 
lected bj  the  Bedouins,  like  similar  spots  on  the 
Bhine  by  robber  knights  of  old,  to  pounce  upon  their 
Tictims.    It  was  arranged,'  that  while  the  boats  de- 
scolded  the  stream,  a  caravan  with  camels  should 
follow  its  banks  bearing  supplies.     This  party  was 
plaoed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Dale,  and  con- 
•isted  of  Dr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bedlow,  Mr.  Lynch, 
Sheitf,  Akil,  Mustafa,  and  ten  Bedouin  videttes,  who 
were  to  keep  as  near  the  river  as  possible,  and  on 
hesring  two  guns  flred,  hasten  to  the  assistance  of 
their  comrades. 

Bright  was  the  day  when  they  steered  from  Tibe- 
riis  down  to  the  outlet  of  the  Jordan.  Gallantly 
i  aiarched  the  cavalcade  on  the  land;  beautiful  must 
i  ham  appeared  the  boats  upon  the  water.  "  Little  did 
we  know  what  difficulties  we  might  have  to  encounter. 
%ti,  placiug  our  trust  ^on  high,  we  hoped  and  feared 
lot." 

Oar  utmost  limits  are  wholly  insufficient  to  do 
■on  than  give  a  sketch  ol  our  author's  description  of 
Us  descent  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  aocompanied  by 
Mips  and  engravrngs.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
gn^hie  description  of  scenic  peouh'arities,  nomadic 
Anj»,  and  natural  productions  of  the  district,  it  is 
oas  of  tks  most  interesting  narratives  we  have  ever 
rod;  and  bdng  acquainted  with  the  general  locality, 
tad  haviag  personally,  though  temporarily,  suffered 
froB  the  depressing  climate,  we  can  testify  to  its 
ithninblie  truth  of  delineation.  For  some  distance 
tb^  met  with  no  accident;  but  were  n4[>idly  ap- 
prnaihiiig  &  part  of  the  country  perilous  from  the 
vitiike  efaaneter  of  its  nomadic  tribes.  "Every  one 
%  down  with  his  cartridge-belt  on,  and  his  arms 
bends  him.  It  was  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart," 
■E^  Mr. Lynch,  "to  carry  through  this  enterprise 
wkhoat  bfoodshed  or  the  loss  of  life ;  but  we  had  to 
be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Average  width  of  river 
t»dty,  ibity  yards ;  depth,  from  2^  to  6  feet ;  de- 
'  leeaded  nine  rapids,  three  of  them  terrific  ones. 
With  our  hands  upon  our  firelocks,  we  slept  soundly ; 
the  crackle  of  the  dry  wood  of  the  camp  fires,  and  the 
i  V>v  sound  of  the  Arabs'  song,  miogling  with  our 


dreams ;  dreams  perchance  as  pleasant  as  those  of 
Jacob  at  Bethel ;  for,  although  our  pillows  were  hard 
and  our  beds  the  native  earth,  we  were  upon  the 
brink  of  the  sacred  Jordan  1" 

The  poor  wooden  boat,  "Uncle  Sam,"  was  soon 
knocked  to  pieces  by  bumping  agamst  the  numerous 
rocks  and  shoals ;  and  the  Lieutenant  had  to  congra- 
tulate himself  upon  bringing  metal  ones,  but  for 
which  precaution  the  enterprise  must  have  certainly 
failed.    Next  day  they  had  a  narrow  escape. 

"At  10. 15.  A.M."  he  says,  "we  cast  off  and  shot 
down  the  first  rapid,  and  stopped  to  examine  more 
closely  a  desperate-looking  cascade  of  eleven  feet.  In 
the  middle  of  the  channel  was  a  shoot  at  an  angle  of 
about  sixty  degrees,  with  a  bold,  bluff,  threatening 
rock  at  its  foot,  exactly  in  the  passage.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  turn  almost  at  a  sharp 
angle  in  descending^  to  avoid  being  dashed  to  pieces. 
This  rock  was  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  whirlpool, 
which  a  cauldron  of  foam  swept  round  and  round  in 
circling  eddies.  Yet  below  were  two  fierce  rapids, 
each  about  150  yards  in  length,  with  the  points  of 
black  rocks  peering  above  Uie  white  and  agitated 
surfaoe.  Below  them,  again,  within  a  mile,  were  two 
other  rapids,  longer,  but  more  shelving,  and  less 
difficult. 

"  Fortunately,  a  krge  bush  was  growing  upon  the 
left  bank,  about  five  feet  up,  where  the  crash  of  the 
water  from  above  had  formed  a  kind  of  promontory. 
By  swimming  across  some  distance  up  the  stream, 
one  of  the  men  had  carried  over  the  end  of  a  rope, 
and  made  it  fast  around  the  roots  of  this  bush.  The 
great  doubt  was  whether  the  hold  of  the  roots  would 
be  sufficient  to  withstand  the  strain;  but  there  was 
no  alternative.  In  order  not  to  risk  the  men,  I  em- 
ployed some  of  the  most  vigorous  Arabs  in  the 
camp  to  swim  by  the  sides  of  the  boats,  and  guide 
them,  if  possible,  clear  of  danger.  Landing  the  men, 
therefore,  and  tracking  the  'Fanny  Mason'  up 
stream,  we  shot  her  across,  and,  gathering  in  the  slack 
of  the  rope,  let  her  drop  to  the  brink  of  the  cascade, 
where  she  fairly  trembled  and  bent  in  the  fierce 
strength  of  the  sweeping  current.  It  was  a  moment 
of  intense  anxiety.  The  sailors  had  now  clambered 
along  the  banks,  and  stood  at  intervals  below,  ready 
to  assist  us  if  thrown  from  the  boat  and  swept 
towards  them.  One  man  with  me  in  the  boat  stood 
by  the  line ;  a  number  of  naked  Arabs  were  upon  the 
rooks  and  in  the  foaming  water  gesticulating  wildly, 
their  shouts  mingling  with  the  noise  of  the  boisterous 
rapids,  and  their  dusky  forms  contrastmg  strangely 
with  the  effervescing  flood ;  and  four  on  each  side,  and 
in  the  water,  were  clinging  to  the  boat,  ready  to 
guide  her  clear  of  the  threatening  rock,  if  possible. 

"  The  '  Fanny  Mason,'  in  the  meanwhile,  swayed 
from  side  to  side  of  the  mad  torrent,  like  a  frightened 
steed,  straining  the  line  which  held  her.  Watching 
the  moment  when  her  bows  were  brouj^ht  in  the  right 
direction,  I  gave  the  signal  to  let  go  the  rope.  There 
was  a  rush,  a  plunge,  an  upward  leap,  and  the  rock 
was  cleared,  the  pool  was  passed,  and,  half  full  of 
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water,  with  breathless  velocity,  we  were  swept  safelj 
down  the  rapid.  Such  screaming  and  shoating — ^the 
Arabs  seemed  to  exult  more  than  ourselves.  It  was 
in  seeming  only  that  they  were  glad ;  but  we  were 
grateful.  Two  of  the  Aiubs  lost  their  hold,  and  were 
carried  far  below  us,  but  were  rescued  with  a  slight 
injury  to  one  of  them.  It  was  exactly  twelve  o'clocV 
when  we  cleared  the  cascade.  Mr.  Aulick  soon  fol- 
lowed in  the  '  Fanny  Skinner/  and  by  his  skill  and 
coolness  passed  down  in  perfect  safety." 

During  their  downward  progress  Akil  and  Sheitf 
often  visited  the  boating  party  at  their  nightly  en- 
campment.   Of  these  men  we  have  a  capital  picture. 

''  Sherif  was  the  Nestor,  and  Akil  the  Achilles  of 
our  camp.  The  former  was  our  counsellor,  sagacious 
and  prudent;  the  latter  was  the  bold  warrior  and 
admirable  scout.  On  the  march  it  was  said  that  he 
contrived  to  get  a  sight  of  the  boats  when  no  one  else 
could.  We  were  never  tired  of  the  company  of  this 
graceful  savage.  Altogether,  be  was  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  manhood  we  had  seen.  Looking  at  his 
fine  face,  almost  effeminate  in  its  regularity  of  feature, 
who  would  imagine  that  he  had  been  the  stem  leader 
of  revolt,  and  that  his  laughmg  careless  eye  had  ever 
glanced  from  his  stronghold  on  the  hiU  upon  the 
Pasha's  troops  in  the  plain,  meditatmg  slaughter  in 
their  ranks,  and  booty  from  the  routed  Turk?  or 
searched  the  ravines  and  the  hill-sides,  the  wady  and 
the  valley  for  the  lurking  peasants  and  their  herds  P 
That  arm,  which  in  its  easy  and  graceful  position 
seemed  almost  nerveless,  had  wielded  the  scimitar 
with  fatal  strength ;  and  ke,  seemingly  so  mild,  had 
led  a  small  but  desperate  band  against  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan,  and  forced  the  Governor  of  Acre  to 
treat  with  him,  and  purchase  the  security  of  the 
district  with  a  high  oflice  and  the  crimson  pelisse  of 
honour.  When  asked  this  evening  why  he  did  not 
settle  down  on  some  of  the  fertile  lands  in  his  district, 
his  reply  was,  *  Would  you  have  me  disgrace  myself, 
and  till  the  ground  Like  one  of  the  Fellahin  P' " 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  scientific  details, 
that  we  may  treat  our  readers  to  a  few  characteristic 
pictures.  Onward  the  party  swept  through  the  hor- 
rible wilderness  of  the  Jordan.  **  Descending  from  the 
camp  to  the  boats,  by  aid  of  the  gnarled  and  tangled 
roots  which  protruded  from  the  face  of  the  bank,  and 
with  'Push  off,'  'Let  fall,*  and  'Give  way,'  we 
shot  into  the  current,  and  swept  away  before  the  eyes 
of  the  wandering  Ghaurineh.  Their  astonishment  at 
beholding  our  boats,  and  our  strange  appearance,  had 
in  it  something  astonishingly  ludicrous.  On  rising  at 
an  early  hour  this  morning,  (for  we  were  generally  up 
and  stirring  before  the  lagging  sun,)  we  found  the 
whole  bank  lined  with  these  wondering  barbarians, 
who  were  lying  at  full  length  upon  the  bluff,  with 
their  heads  projecting  over  the  bank,  and  looking 
upon  the  floatuig  waters  beneath ;  turning,  from  time 
to  time,  to  r^ard  the  race  to  whom  belonged  such 
rare  inventions  and  famous  mechanism  as  boats  and 
six-barrel  revolvers. 

The  boats  had  little  need  of  the  oars  to  propel 


them,  for  the  current  carried  us  along  at  the  rate  of 
from  four  to  six  knots  an  hour,  the  river,  from  its 
eccentric  course,  scarcely  permitting  a  correct  sketch 
of  its  topography  to  be  taken.  It  curved  and  twisted 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  turning  in  the  short 
space  of  half  an  hour  to  every  quarter  of  the  compass^ 
— seeming  as  if  desirous  to  prolong  its  luxuriant  mean- 
derings  in  the  calm  and  silent  valley,  and  reluctant  to 
pour  its  sweet  and  sacred  waters  into  the  accursed 
bosom  of  the  bitter  sea. 

Por  hours,  in  their  swift  descent,  the  boats  floated 
down  in  silence — ^the  silence  of  the  wilderness.  Here 
and  there  were  spots  of  solemn  beauty.  The  numer- 
ous birds  sung  with  a  music  strange  and  manifold ; 
the  willow  branches  were  spread  upon  the  stream  like 
tresses,  and  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds, 
with  a  multitude  of  white  and  silvery  little  flowers, 
looked  out  from  among  them ;  and  the  cliff  swallow 
wheeled  over  the  falls,  or  went  at  his  own  wild  will, 
darting  through  the  arched  vistas,  shadowed  and 
shaped  by  the  meeting  foliage  on  the  banks ;  and  above 
all,  yet  attuned  to  all,  was  the  music  of  the  river, 
gushbg  with  a  sound  like  that  of  shawns  and  cymbals." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  valley  of  the 
Jordon  is  very  extraordinary;  gradually  descending 
deeper  and  deeper  till  it  reaches  the  Dead  Sea»  which 
is  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  aspect  of  the  desolate  valley, 
with  its  ranges  of  yellow  crags,  its  solitary  river  bor- 
dered with  green  thickets,  is  truthfully  depicted  in  the 
following  passage — which  carries  us  back  to  that 
burning  dime,  and  may  transport  thither  the  ima- 
ginative reader : — 

"  Beneath  a  sky  hollowed  above  us  like  a  fansen 
buckler,  and  re&acting  the  shafts  of  smilmg  sunlight, 
we  journeyed  on,  heeding  neither  light  nor  heat,  hun« 
ger  nor  Uilrst,  danger  nor  fatigue;  but  each  day 
looked  cheerfully  forward  to  the  time  when  we  should 
be  gathered  on  the  margin  of  the  river;  the  tents  all 
spread,  the  boats  fastened  to  the  shore,  the  watdi 
fl^  blazing,  and  the  sound  of  human  voices  breaking 
the  tyrannous  silence,  and  giving  a  home>like  aspect 
to  the  wilderness.  , 

"  The  character  of  the  whole  scene  of  this  dreaiy  i 
waste  was  singularly  wild  and  impressive.  Looking 
out  upon  the  desert,  bright  with  reverberated  light 
and  heat,  was  like  beholding  a  conflagraticm  from  a 
window  at  twilight.  Each  detail  of  the  strange  and 
solemn  scene  could  be  examined  as  through  a  lens. 

"The  mountams  towards  the  west  rose  up  like 
islands  from  the  sea,  with  the  billows  heaving  at  their 
bases.  The  rough  peaks  caught  the  slanting  sunli^t, 
while  sharp  black  shadows  marked  the  sides  turned 
from  the  rays.  Deep-rooted  in  the  plain,  the  bases 
of  the  mountains  heaved  the  garment  of  the  earth 
away,  and  rose  abruptly  in  naked  pyramidical  crags, 
each  scar  and  fissure  as  palpably  distinct  as  though 
within  reach,  and  yet  we  were  hours  away ;  the  lami- 
nations of  their  strata  resembling  the  leaves  of  some 
gigantic  volume,  wherein  is  written,  by  the  hand  of 
God,  the  history  of  the  changes  he  hns  wrought. 
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"Towards  tbe  souib,  the  ridges  and  higher  masses 
rf  the  range,  as  they  swept  away  in  the  distance,  were 
aerial  and  faint,  and  softened  into  dimness  by  a  pale 
transparent  mist. 

"  The  plain,  that  sloped  away  from  the  bases  of  the 
hflls,  was  broken  into  ridges  and  multitudinous  cone- 
like mounds,  resembling  tumultuous  water  at  '  the 
meeting  of  two  adverse  tides,'  and  presented  a  wild 
and  diequered  tract  of  land,  with  spots  of  vegetation 
Honrishing  upon  the  frontiers,  of  irreclaimable  sterility. 

"  A  low,  pale,  yellow  ridge  of  conical  hiUs  marked 
the  termination  of  the  higher  terrace,  beneath  which 
swept  gently  this  lower  plain,  with  a  similar  undu- 
lating surface,  half  redeemed  from  barrenness  by  spare 
Terdnre  and  thislle-covered  hillocks. 

"  Still  lower  was  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  the 
sacred  river !  Its  banks  fringed  with  perpetual  ver- 
dmre,  winding  in  a  thousand  graceful  mazes;  its 
pathway  cheered  with  songs  of  birds  and  its  own  dear 
voice  of  gushing  minstrelsy;  its  course  a  bright  line  in 
this  dieerless  waste.  Yet,  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  only 
rendered  so  by  contrast  with  a  harsh,  dry,  calcined 
earth  around — the  salt-sown  desert !" 

After  following  the  almost  interminable  windings  of 
^  rivor,  to  which  the  deep  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  attributable — the  Jordan — in  sixty  miles  of 
ktitode  and  four  or  ^ve  of  longitude,  traversing  at 
least  200  miles ;  and  having  escaped  alike  the  perib 
of  its  numerous  and  dangerous  rapids,  and  the  bands 
of  predatory  Arabs,  who  were  probably  overawed  by 
so  wartike  and  well-appointed  a  party,  the  adven- 
torers  now  approached  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Bat  a  short  distance  before  committing  themselves  to 
its  awful  waters,  they  were  fortunate  in  witnessing 
the  annual  pilgrimage  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan, 
a  most  striking  and  imposing  spectacle,  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness  given  up,  with  this  brief  exception,  to 
atter  solitude  and  silence. 

"TMettk^,  April  ISiA. — ^At  3  a.m.  we  were  aroused 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  pilgrims  were  coming. 
Bising  in  haste,  we  beheld  thousands  of  torch-lights, 
with  a  dark  mass  beneath,  moving  rapidly  over  the 
hiDs.  Striking  our  tents  with  precipitation,  we  hur- 
nedij  removed  them  and  all  our  effects  to  a  short 
ikUDoe  to  the  left.  We  had  scarce  finished,  when 
they  were  upon  us: — ^men,  women,  and  children, 
moonted  on  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys, 
rushed  impetuously  by  towards  the  bank.  They  pre- 
Ksted  the  i^>pearance  of  fugitives  from  a  routed 
army. 

"Oor  Bedouin  friends  here  stood  us  in  good  stead : 
stiddng  their  tufted  spears  before  our  tents,  they 
mounted  their  steeds  and  formed  a  military  cordon 
ttoond  us.  But  for  them  we  should  have  been  run 
down,  and  most  of  our  effects  trampled  upon,  scat- 
tered, and  lost.  Strange  that  we  should  have  been 
ridelded  from  a  christian  throng  by  the  wild  children  of 
tiie  desert, — Muslims  in  name,  but  Pagans  in  reality ! 
Nothing  bat  the  spears  and  swarthy  faces  of  the  Arabs 
nredos. 

*I  bad,  in  the  meantime,  sent  the  boats  to  the 


opposite  shore  a  little  below  the  bathing-plaoe,  as  well 
to  be  out  of  the  way  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  render 
assistance  should  any  of  the  crowd  be  swept  down  by 
the  current  and  in  danger  of  drowning. 

"  While  the  boats  were  taking  their  position  one  of 
the  earlier  bathers  cried  out  that  it  was  a  sacred 
place ;  but,  when  the  purpose  was  explained  to  him, 
he  warmly  thanked  us.  Moored  to  the  opposite  shore, 
with  their  crews  in  them,  they  presented  an  unusual 
spectacle.  The  party  which  had  disturbed  us  was 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  great  body  of  the  pilgrims. 
At  five,  just  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  last  made  its 
appearance,  coming  over  the  crest  of  a  high  ridge  in 
one  tumultuous  eager  throng. 

"  Li  all  the  wild  haste  of  a  disorderly  rout,  Copts  and 
Russians,  Poles,  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Syrians,  from 
all  parts  of  Asia,  from  Europe,  from  Africa,  and  from 
far-distant  America,  on  they  came ;  men,  women,  and 
children  of  every  age  and  hue,  and  in  every  variety  of 
costume ;  talking,  screaming,  shouting,  in  almost 
every  known  language  under  the  sun.  Mounted  as 
variously  as  those  who  had  preceded  them,  many  of 
the  women  and  children  were  suspended  in  baskets, 
or  confined  in  cages ;  and,  with  their  eyes  strained 
towards  the  river,  heedless  of  all  intervening  obstacles, 
they  hurried  eagerly  forward,  and  dismounting  in 
haste,  and  disrobing  with  precipitation,  rushed  down 
the  bank,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  stream. 

"  They  seenied  to  be  absorbed  by  one  impulsive  feel- 
ing, and  perfectly  regardless  of  the  observations  of 
others.  Each  one  plunged  himself,  or  was  dipped  by 
another,  three  times  below  the  surface,  in  honour  of 
the  Trinity ;  and  then  filled  a  bottle  or  some  other 
utensil  from  the  river.  The  bathing-dress  of  many 
of  the  pilgrims  was  a  white  gown  with  a  black  cross 
upon  it.  Most  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  dressed, 
cut  branches  of  the  a^us  eatius,  or  willow,  and,  dipping 
them  in  the  consecrated  stream,  bore  them  away  as 
memorials  of  their  visit. 

"  In  an  hour  they  began  to  disappear ;  and  in  less 
than  three  hours  the  trodden  surface  of  the  lately 
crowded  bank  reflected  no  human  shadow.  The  pageant 
disappeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  approached,  and  left 
to  us  once  more  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  the 
wilderness.  It  was  like  a  dream.  An  immense  crowd 
of  human  beings,  said  to  be  eight  thousand — ^but  I 
thought  not  so  many — ^had  passed  and  repassed  before 
our  tents,  and  left  not  a  vestige  behind  them." 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  bathing-phice  of 
the  pilgrims,  the  boats  reached  the  Dead  Sea,  at 
its  influx  into  which  the  Jordan  is  180  yards  wide 
and  three  feet  deep.  The  first  taste  of  its  navigation 
was  anything  but  encouraging.  As  they  rounded  the 
point  and  swept  into  the  waters, — *'  a  nauseous  com- 
pound of  bitters  and  salt," — ^there  was  blowing  a  fresh 
north-west  wind.  "We  endeavoured,"  says  Mr. 
Lynch,  "  to  steer  a  little  to  the  north  and  west,  t;5 
make  a  true  west  course,  and  threw  the  patent  log 
overboard  to  measure  the  distance,  but  the  wind  rose 
so  rapidly  that  the  boats  could  not  keep  head  to  wind, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  haul  the  log  in*    The  sea 
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continncd  to  rise  ^th  the  increasing  wind,  which 
gradually  freshened  to  a  gale,  and  presented  an  agi- 
tated surface  of  foaming  brine ;  the  spray,  evaporating 
as  it  fell,  left  incrustations  of  salt  upon  oar  clothes, 
our  hands,  and  faces,  and  while  it  conveyed  a  prickly 
sensation  wherever  it  touched  the  skin,  was,  above  all, 
exceedingly  painful  to  the  eyes.  The  boats,  heavily 
laden,  struggled  sluggishly  at  first,  but  when  the 
wind  freshened  in  its  fierceness,  from  the  density  of 
the  water,  it  seemed  as  if  their  bows  were  encounter- 
ing the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans  instead  of  the 
opposing  waves  of  an  angry  sea.  At  3.50,  passed  a 
piece  of  drift-wood,  and  soon  after  saw  three  swallows 
and  a  gull.  At  4.45,  the  wind  blew  so  fiercely  that 
the  boats  could  make  no  headway,  not  even  the '  Fanny 
Skinner,'  which  was  nearer  to  the  weather  shore ;  and 
we  drifted  rapidly  to  leeward, — threw  over  some  of  the 
fresh  water,  to  lighten  the  '  Fanny  Mason,'  which 
laboured  very  much,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  the  boats 
would  founder." 

Suffering  excessively  from  the  salt  with  wliich 
they  were  incrusted,  they  bore  away  for  shore. 
In  another  hour  the  wind  instantaneously  abated, 
and,  from  the  ponderous  quality  of  the  water,  the 
sea  sunk  as  by  magic.  They  landed  on  an  un- 
known and  dreary  shore ;  shouts  and  signals  were 
made  for  the  land  caravan,  the  boats  hauled  up  on  the 
beach,  and  the  camp  established  beside  a  brackish 
spring.  Wet  and  weary,  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  dust  beside  a  foetid  marsh,  with  the  dreary  sea 
and  its  volcanic  mountains  before  and  around  them. 
"  At  midnight,  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  the^ 
distant  convent  bell  of  Mar  Saba  struck  gratefully 
upon  the  ear, — for  it  was  the  Christian  call  to  prayer, 
and  told  of  human  wants  and  human  sympathies  to  the 
wayfarers  on  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Death." 

The  general  dimensions  and  configuration  of  the 
Salt  Lake  had  been  previously  ascertained,  and  a 
tolerably  correct  map  drawn  up  under  Dr.  Robinson's 
direction,  founded  upon  his  own  observations  and 
those  of  the  travellers  who  had  preceded  him.  Lien- 
tenant  Lynch,  however,  has  made  most  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  information.  We  must  refer  to  the  book 
itself  for  the  details  of  his  operations,  accompanied 
and  explained  as  they  are  by  an  excellent  chart. 
Commencing  at  the  northern  extremity,  he  gradually 
worked  his  way  to  the  southern,  proceeding  from 
shore  to  shore  on  a  zigzag  course,  sounding  every- 
where as  he  advanced,  and  rectifying  the  delineation 
of  the  coast.  The  general  character  of  the  basin  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  about  forty  miles  long  by  twelve 
in  ita  broadest  part,  is  probably  known,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  most  of  our  readers.  It  is  hemmed  in  by 
parallel  ranges  of  abrupt  and  precipitous  mountains ; 
those  of  the  desert  of  Judea  on  the  western,  and  of  the 
land  of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side.  Through  these 
mountain  walls  deep  and  jagged  ravines  descend  to  its 
borders.  Here  and  there  is  a  solitary  spring,  with  a 
little  half-tropical  vegetation,  such  as  £n-gedi— the 
Engaddi  of  the  Bible-— visited  and  described  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  and  now  again  by  Lieutenant  Lynch.   The 


southern  half  of  the  lake  is  very  remailuible.  Here, 
it  has  generally  been  supposed,  stood  the  guilty  cities 
of  the  plain;  and  here,  in  shallow  water,  travellen 
have  even  fancied  they  could  trace  their  submerged 
foundations ;  nothing  of  this  sort,  however,  fell  under 
the  notice  of  the  party.  But  how  extraordinary  are 
all  the  surrounding  phenomena  will  appear  from  the 
following  extracts : — 

"  At  8.30  started  again,  and  steered  E.8  JL,  sound- 
ing every  five  minutes,  the  depth  from  one  to  one- 
and-three-quarter  fathoms ;  white  and  bhu^  slime  and 
mud.  A  swallow  flew  by  us.  At  8.68  sioppoi  to 
take  compass-bearings.  Seetzen  saw  this  salt  moun- 
tain in  1806,  and  says  he  never  before  beheld  one  so 
torn  and  riven ;  but  neither  Costigan  nor  Molyneox, 
who  were  in  boats,  came  farther  south  on  the  sea  than 
the  peninsula.  With  r^ard  to  this  part,  therefore, 
whidi  most  probably  covers  the  guilty  dtiAS,— 

'  We  were  the  first 
That  ever  burst 
Into  this  silent  sea.' 

"  At  9,  the  water  shoaling,  hauled  more  off  shove. 
Soon  after,  to  our  astonishment,  we  saw  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  Usdum,  one-third  the  distanoe  from  its 
north  extreme,  a  lofty  round  pillar,  standing  appa- 
rently detached  from  the  general  mass,  at  the  head  of 
a  deep,  narrow,  and  abrupt  chasm.  We  immediately 
pulled  in  for  the  shore,  and  Dr.  Anderson  and  I  went 
up  and  examined  it.  The  beach  was  a  soft  slimy 
mud,  encrusted  with  salt ;  and  a  short  distanoe  from 
the  water  covered  with  saline  fragments  and  flakes  of 
bitumen.  We  found  the  pillar  to  be  of  solid  salt, 
capped  with  carbonate  of  lime,  oylindrieal  in  front, 
and  pyramidical  behind.  The  upper  or  rounded  part 
is  about  forty  feet  high,  resting  on  a  kind  of  oral 
pedestal  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  slightly  decreases  in  size  upwards,  crumbleB 
at  the  top,  and  is  one  entire  mass  of  crystalliiiitinM. 
A  prop,  or  buttress,  connects  it  with  the  mountain 
behind,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  ddbris  of  a  light 
stone  colour.  Its  peculiar  shape  is  doubtless  attri- 
butable to  the  action  of  the  wint^  rains.  The  Arabs 
had  told  us,  in  vague  terms,  that  there  was  to  be 
found  a  pillar  somewhere  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea; 
but  their  statements,  in  all  other  respects,  had  pnrrcd 
so  unsatisfactory  that  we  oould  place  no  retiaace  on 
them. 

*'  At  10.10,  returned  to  the  boat  wiiii  large  wgod- 
mens.  The  shore  was  soft,  and  very  yielding,  for  a 
great  distance ;  the  boats  could  not  get  within  900 
yards  of  the  beach,  and  our  foot-prints,  made  on  lud- 
ing,  were,  when  we  returned,  incrusted  with  salt  A 
little  further  on,  landing  to  make  obs^vations»  the 
beach  was  so  hot  as  to  blister  the  feet;  it  was  WU 
running  over  burning  ashes,  and  it  was  a  delightful 
sensation  when  the  feet  touched  the  salt  slimy  water 
of  the  sea,  although  then  at  the  temperature  of  88^ 

Near  this  spot,  and  not  far  from  the  southen 
extremity  of  the  lake,  a  remarkable  peninsula  projects 
into  it,  the  northern  extremity  of  which  was  named 
by  our  explorers  ''Point  Costigan,"  and  tiie  southern  . 
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"  Point  Moljneax,"  as  a  tribute  to  the  two  gallant 
En^hmen  who  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  ex- 
plore this  sea !    It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  unmitigated 
desolation.    "  On  one  side,  ragged  and  worn,  was  the 
salt  mountain  of  Usdum,  with  its  conspicuous  pillar, 
which  reminded  us,  at  least,  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
plain;  on  the  other  were  the  loftj  and  barren  cliff's  of 
Moab,  in  one  of  the  caves  of  wUch  the  fugitive  Lot 
found  shelter.    To  the  south  was  an  extensive  flat, 
intersected  by  sluggish  drains,  with  the  high  hills  of 
Edom  semi-girdling  the  salt  plain  where  the  Israelites 
repeatedly  overthrew  their  enemies ;  and,  to  the  north, 
was  the  calm  and  motionless  sea,  curtained  with  a 
pnipb  mist ;  while  many  fathoms  deep,  in  the  slimy 
mod  beneath  it,  lay  embedded  the  ruins  of  the  ill-fated 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.    The  glare  of  light 
was  blinding  to  the  eye,  and  the  atmosphere  difficult 
of  respiration.    No  bird  fanned  with  its  wings  the 
attenuated  air  through  which  the  sun  poured  its 
scorching  rays  upon  the  mysterious  element  on  which 
we  floated,  and  which  alone,  of  all  the  works  of  its 
Maker,  contains  no  living  thing  within  it." 

The  oppressive  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  noxious 
exhaktions  from  the  volcanic  shores,  began,  indeed, 
to  tell  fearfully  upon  the  whole  party.  With  vrat-er 
all  around  them,  they  were  often  nearly  perishing 
with  thirst  A  fatal  lethargy  seemed  to  be  gradually 
stealing  over  all  their  faculties.  "The  tendency  to 
drowsiness  became  almost  irresistible.''  The  very  airs 
that  fanned  them  were  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace. 
One  day  while  gliding  dreamily  along  above  the 
buried  plain  of  Siddim,  the  greater  part  were  over- 
come by  invincible  lassitude,  and  lay  stretched  out 
before  Uie  watchful  leader  of  the  enterprise  "  in  every 
attitude  of  a  sleep  that  had  more  of  stupor  in  it 
than  of  repose." 

"  In  the  awful  aspect,"  he  observes,  "  which  this  sea 
jffesented,  when  we  first  beheld  it,  I  seemed  to  read 
the  inscription  over  the  gates  of  Dante's  Inferno, — 
'le  who  enter  here,  leave  hope  behind.'  Since  then, 
halHtuated  to  mysterious  appearances  in  a  journey  so 
replete  with  them,  and  accustomed  to  scenes  of  deep 
and  thrilling  interest  at  every  step  of  our  progress, 
those  feelings  of  awe  had  been  insensibly  lessened  or 
hushed  by  deep  interest  in  the  investigations  we  had 
pursued.  But  note,  as  I  sat  alone  in  my  wakefulness, 
the  feeling  of  awe  returned;  and  as  I  looked  upon 
the  sleepers,  I  felt  '  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stand  up,' 
as  Job's  did,  when  '  a  spirit  passed  before  his  face ;' 
for  to  my  disturbed  imagination  there  was  something 
fearful  in  the  expression  of  their  inflamed  and  swollen 
visages.  1^  fierce  angel  of  disease  seemed  hovenng 
over  them,  and  I  read  the  forerunner  of  his  presence 
m  their  flashed  and  feverish  sleep.  Some  with  their 
bodies  bent,  and  arins  dangling  over  the  abandoned 
oars,  their  hands  excoriat^  with  the  acrid  water, 
slept  profoundly;  others,  with  heads  thrown  back, 
and  1^  cracked  and  sore,  with  a  scarlet  flush  on 
either  cheek,  seemed  overpowered  by  heat  and  weari- 
efen  in  sleep;  while  some,  upon  whose  faces 
the  reflected  light  from  the  water,  looked. 


ghastly,  and  dozed  with  a  nervous  twitching  of  the 
limbs,  and  now  and  then  starting  from  their  sleep, 
drank  deeply  from  a  beaker,  and  sank  back  again  to 
lethargy.  The  solitude,  the  scene,  my  own  thoughts, 
were  too  much;  I  felt,  as  I  sat  thus,  steering  the 
drowsily-moving  boat,  as  if  I  were  a  Char5n,  ferrying, 
not  the  souls,  but  the  bodies  of  the  departed  and  the 
damned  over  some  infernal  lake,  and  could  endure  it 
no  longer;  but,  breakmg  from  my lisUessness,  ordered 
the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  oars  resumed ;  action 
seemed  better  than  such  unnatural  stupor. 

"Tormented  thus,  under  the  burning  suij,  with 
lassitude  and  thirst,  a  fresh-water  bath  in  some  cool 
rocky  nook  was  like  the  bliss  of  paradise."    And 
such  they  were  sometimes  fortunate  enough  to  find 
in  the  ravines  that  bring  down  their  tribute  to  the 
lake.     The  picture  of  one  of  these  spots,  of  ita 
"seclusion  and  freshness,  is,  indeed,  most  exquisite." 
"  In  the  evening  we  walked  up  the  ravine  to  bathe. 
It  was   a  toilsome  walk  over  the    rough   4ebri$ 
brought  down  by  the  winter  rains.    A  short  distance 
up  we  were  surprised  to  see  evidences  of  former 
habitati(His  in  the  rocks.  Boughly  hewn  caverns,  and 
natural  excavations  we  had  frequently  observed,  but 
none  before  evincing  so  much  art.     Some  of  the 
apertures  were  arched  and  cased  with  sills  of  lime- 
stone, resembling  an  inferior  kind  of  marble.    We 
were  at  a  bss  how  to  obtain  an  entrance,  for  they 
were  out  in  ^  perpradicular  face  of  the  rock,  and 
the  lowest  more  thui  fifty  feet  from  the  bed  of  the 
ravine.    We  stopped  to  plan  some  mode  of  gaining 
an  entrance  to  one  of  them ;  but  the  sound  of  the 
running  stream,  and  the  cool  shadow  of  the  goig^ 
were  too  inviting;  and  advancing  throilgh  tamarisk, 
oleander,  and  oane,  we  came  upon  the  very  Egeri^  of 
fountains.    Far  in  among  the  cane,  embowered,  im- 
bedded, hidden  deep  in  the  shadow  of  the  purple 
rocks  and  the  soft  green  gloom  of   the  luxuriant 
v^tation,  lei^ing  with  a  gentle  murmur  from  basin 
to  basin,  over  the  rocks,  under  the  rocks,  by  the 
rocks,  and  clasping  the  rocks  with  its  crystal  arms, 
was  this  little  fountain-wonder.    The  thorny  nflbk, 
and  the  pliant  osher,  were  on  the  bank  above ;  yet 
lower,  the  oleander  and  the  tamarisk ;  while  upon  its 
brink  the  lofty  cane,  bent  by  the  weight  of  ita  fringe- 
like tasseb,  formed  bowers  over  the  stream  fit  for  the 
haunts  of  Naiads.     Diana  herself  could  not  hav« 
desired  a  more  seduded  bath  than  each  of  m  took  in 
a  separate  basin. 

"This,  more  probably  than  the  fountain  of  Ain 
Jiddy  (Engaddi)  high  up  the  mountain,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  realization  of  the  poet's  dream— the 
genuine  '  diamond  oi  the  desert ;'  and  iu  one  (A  the 
vaulted  coves  above,  the  imagination  can  dwell  upon 
the  night  procession,  Edith  Flantagenet,  and  the 
flower  dropped  in  hesitation,  and  picked  up  with 
avidity;  the  pure,  disinterested  aspirations  of  the 
Crusader,  the  licentious  thoughts  of  the  Saracen,  and 
the  wild,  impracticable  visions  of  the  saintly  enthu- 
siast. One  of  those  caverns  too,  since  fashioned  by 
the  hand  of  man,  may  have  been  the  veritable  cave  of 
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'Adnllam,'  for  this  is  the  wilderness  of  Engaddi. 
Here,  too,  may  have  been  the  dwellings  of  the 
Essenes,  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  and  sub- 
sequently of  hermits,  when  Palestine  was  under 
Christian  sway.  The  Arabs  say  that  these  caves  have 
been  here  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  many 
years  ago  some  of  the  tribe  succeeded  in  entering 
one  of  them,  and  found  vast  chambers  excavated  in 
the  rock.  They  may  have  been  the  cells  where 
'gibbered  and  moaned'  the  hermit  of  Engaddi" 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  On  reaching 
the  Dead  Sea  the  want  of  forage  had  compelled  the 
land  party  to  ascend  from  the  shores,  above  which 
they  hovered, — sometimes  catching  sight,  and  having, 
at  particular  points,  brief  intercourse  with  their  com- 
panions on  the  water.  With  them  Mr.  Lynch  paid  a 
visit  to  Kerak,  the  capital  of  Moab,  where,  but  for 
the  strength  of  their  party,  they  would  have  been 
attacked  by  the  Arabs.  Another,  and  most  interest- 
ing excursion,  was  also  made  to  the  extraordinary 
rock  fortress  of  Masada»  which  witnessed  the  last 
expiring  struggles  for  Jewish  independence  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem.  At  length  the  party  reached 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake — finished  their 
observations — ^hauled  out  their  battered  boats — loaded 
them  in  portions  upon  camels,  and  prepared  for  their 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  "  Winding  dowly  up  the  steep 
pass,"  says  Mr.  Lynch,  "  we  looked  back  at  every 
turn  upon  our  last  place  of  encampment,  and  upon  the 
silent  sea.  We  are  ever  sad  on  partmg  with  things 
for  the  last  time.  The  feeling  that  we  are  never  to 
see  them  again  makes  us  painfully  sensible  of  our 
own  mortality." 

After  spending  twenty-two  nights  on  the  sea,  having 
sounded  it,  determined  its  geographical  position,  noted 
exactly  the  topography  of  its  shores,  ascertained 
the  temperature,  width,  depth,  and  velocity  of  its 
tributaries,  collected  specimens  of  every  khid,  and 
noted  the  winds,  currents,  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  atmospheric  phenomena,  the  author  passes  on  to 
state  his  general  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

*'From  the  summit  of  these  cliffs,"  he  observes, 
"  in  a  Line  a  little  north  of  west,  about  sixteen  miles 
distant,  is  Hebron,  a  short  distance  from  which  Dr. 
Bx)binson  found  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  this  sea.  From  Beni  Na'im,  the 
reputed  tomb  of  Lot  upon  that  ridge,  it  is  supposed 
that  Abraham  looked  *  towards  all  the  land  of  the 
plain,'  and  beheld  the  smoke,  'as  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace.'  The  inference  from  the  Bible,  that  this 
entire  chasm  was  a  plain  sunk  aud  'overwhelmed*  by 
the  wrath  of  Qod,  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the 
extraordinary  character  of  our  soundings.  The  bot- 
tom of  this  sea  consists  of  two  submerged  plains,  an 
elevated  and  a  depressed  one;  the  last  averaging 
thirteen,  the  former  about  thirteen  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface.  Through  the  northern,  and  largest 
and  deepest  one,  in  a  line  corresponding  with  the  bed 
of  the  Jordan,  is  a  ravine,  which  again  seems  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Wady  el  Geil,  or  ravine  within  a 
ravine,  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea. 


"  Between  the  Jabok  and  this  sea,  we  unexpectedly 
found  a  sunken  break-down  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan. 
If  there  be  a  similar  break  in  the  water  courses  to 
the  south  of  the  sea,  accompanied  with  like  volcanic 
characters,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the 
whole  Ghor  has  sunk  from  some  extraordinaiy  convul- 
sion; preceded,  most  probably,  by  an  irruption  of 
fire,  and  a  general  conflagration  of  the  bitumen  whidi 
abounded  in  the  plain.  I  shall  ever  regret  that  we 
were  not  authorized  to  explore  the  southern  Ghor  to 
the  Red  Sea.  All  our  observations  have  impressed 
me  forcibly  with  the  conviction  that  the  mountains 
are  older  than  the  sea.  Had  their  relative  levels  been 
the  same  at  first  the  torrents  would  have  worn  their 
beds  in  a  gradual,  and  correlative  slope ;  whereas,  in 
the  northern  section,  the  part  supposed  to  have  been 
as  deeply  engulfed,  althou^  a  soft,  bituminous  lime- 
stone prevails,  the  torrents  plunge  down  several 
hundred  feet;  while  on  both  sides  of  the  southern 
portion,  the  ravines  come  down  without  abruptness, 
although  the  head  of  Wady  Kerak  is  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  higher  than  the  head  of  Wady  Ghuweir. 
Most  of  the  ravines,  too,  as  reference  to  the  map  will 
show,  have  a  southward  inclination  near  their  outlets, 
that  of  Zerka  Maire,  or  Callirohoe,  especially,  whidi, 
next  to  the  Jordan,  must  pour  down  the  greatest 
volume  of  water  in  the  rainy  season.  But  even  if 
they  had  not  that  deflection,  the  argument  which  has 
been  based  on  this  would  be  untenable;  for  tribu- 
taries, like  all  other  streams,  seek  the  greatest  decli- 
vities without  r^ard  to  angular  inclination.  The 
Yermark  flows  into  the  Jordan  at  a  right  angle,  and 
the  Jabok  at  an  acute  one  to  its  descending  course. 
There  are  many  other  things  tending  to  the  same  con- 
clusion ;  among  them  the  isolation  of  the  mountain  at 
Usdum,  its  difference  of  contour  and  of  range,  and 
its  consisting  entirely  of  a  volcanic  product. 

"But  it  is  for  the  learned  to  comment  on  the  facts 
we  have  laboriously  collected.  Upon  ourselves  the 
result  is  a  decided  one.  We  entered  upon  this 
sea  with  conflicting  opinions.  One  of  the  party  was 
sceptical,  and  another,  I  think,  a  professed  unbeliever 
of  the  Mosaic  account.  After  twenty-two  days'  dose 
investigation,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  are  unanimous 
in  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  I 
record  with  diffidence  the  conclusions  we  have  reached, 
simply  as  a  protest  against  the  shallow  deductions  of 
ioould-be  unbelievers." 

The  sudden  change  from  the  sultry  climate  of  the 
lake  to  the  bracing  breezes  of  the  hills  of  Judea, 
was  at  first  extremely  trying  to  our  travellers. 
Parting  with  their  staunch  associates,  Akil  and  Sheiif, 
to  whose  fidelity  and  tact  they  attribute  their  freedom 
from  Arab  annoyances,  they  now  wended  their  way  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Jaffa.  We  must  not 
forget  to  mention  here,  that  the  party  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  line  of  leveb,  with  the  spirit  level,  "  from 
the  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  the  Desert  6f 
Judea  to  Jaffa,  over  precipices  and  mountain-ridges, 
a  task  hitherto  considered  as  impracticable.     The 
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endit  of  this  is  principally  due  to  Lientexumt  Dale. 
The  lesult  is  confirmatoTy  of  the  extraordinary  accu- 
racy of  the  triangulation  of  Lieut.  Syroonds,  KN. 
The  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  level  below  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  ascertained  to  be  a  little  over 
1,300  feet.  The  height  of  Jerusalem  above  the 
former  sea  is  very  nearly  three  times  that  of  this  dif- 
ference of  level ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  almost 
the  exact  multiple  of  the  depth  of  that  sea,  of  the 
height  of  its  banks,  and  of  the  depression  of  its  sur- 
fcoe."  From  Jaffa,  they  proceeded  to  Acre,  whence 
they  made  an  overhmd  excursion  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jcntlan,  a  beautiful  spot  near  Paneas,  of  which  a  view 
is  given.  Thence  their  course  lay  to  Damascus, 
Badbec,  and  Beirut.  The  seeds  of  disease  con- 
tnteted  in  the  deadly  climate  of  the  Jordan  began  to 
develop  tiiemselves ;  many  were  sorely  shaken,  and 
Mr.  I^de,  the  commander  of  the  land  party  fell  a 
victim.  A  brig  was  chartered  to  convey  the  party  to 
Malta,  where  the  "  Supply"  soon  joined  them.  They 
embarked  on  the  12th  of  September,  and  early  in 
December  were  greeted  with  tiie  heart-cheering  sight 
of  their  native  k^d. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  popular  sketch 
of  ibia  most  interesting  and  important  book ;  passing 
lightly  over  its  description  of  well-known  scenes, 
n^di,  indeed,  add  but  little  to  its  intrinsic  value. 
The  official  report  will  of  course  contain  the  most 
▼afaiable  portimi  of  the  scientific  information  on  that 
part  of  the  Jordan  valley  explored  by  the  expedition. 
But,  as  Professor  Von  Buch  observed  to  Dr.  Bobin- 
aon,  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole  line  is  requisite 
to  the  full  solution  of  its  phenomena.  Though  but  a 
secondary  point,  we  can  say  but  little  in  favour  of  the 
getting  up  of  the  volume.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
are  useless ;  and  all,  though  doubtless  correct,  very 
indifferent  in  execution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  more  cheap  and  compact  edition,  with  charts  and 
naps  on  indestructible  elotk — ^not  flimsy  paper— will 
be  published  when  the  present  one  is  exluuisted. 

{To  bt  eofUimted.) 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  MARRIED  LIFE  OF 
MARY  POWELL, 

AFTBBWASDS  MISTRESS  HILTOV.' 

Skeepteote,  Nov.  20. — Annoyed  by  Dick's  com- 
panions, I  prayed  father  to  let  me  stay  awhile  with 
Rose ;  and  gaining  his  consent,  came  over  here  yester- 
mom,  without  thinking  it  needefolle  to  send  notice, 
which  was  perhaps  inconsiderate.  But  she  received 
me  witli  kisses  and  words  of  tcndemesse,  though  less 
smiling  than  usualle,  and  eargerlie  accepted  mine 
offered  visitt.  Then  she  ran  off  to  find  Roger,  and  I 
heard  them  talking  eamestlie  in  a  low  voice  before  they 
came  in.  His  face  was  grave,  even  stem,  when  he 
entred,  but  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  sayd,  "  Mistress 
Milton,  you  are  welcome !  how  is  it  with  you  P  and 
how  was  Mr.  Milton  when  he  wrote  to  you  last  ?"    I 

(1)  Continued  /hnn  p.  232. 


answered  brieflie,  he  was  well :  then  came  a  silence, 
and  then  Rose  took  me  to  my  chamber,  which  was 
sweet  with  lavender,  and  its  hangings  of  y*  whitest. 
It  reminded  me  too  much  of  my  first  week  of  marriage, 
soe  I  resolved  to  think  not  at  all  lest  I  shoulde  be  bad 
companie,  but  cheer  up  and  be  gay.  Soe  I  askt  Rose 
a  thousand  questions  about  her  daiiie  and  bees,  laught 
much  at  dinner,  and  told  Mr.  Agnew  sundrie  of  the 
merrie  sayings  of  Dick  and  his  Oxford  friends.  And, 
for  my  reward,  when  we  were  afterwards  impart,  I 
heard  him  tell  Rose  (by  reason  of  y*  walls  being  thin) 
that  however  she  might  regard  me  for  old  affection's 
sake,  he  thought  he  bad  never  knowne  soe  unpromising 
a  character.  This  made  me  dulle  enoughe  alle  y*  rest 
of  the  evening,  and  repent  having  come  to  Sheep- 
scote :  however,  he  liked  me  y*  better  for  being  quiete: 
and  Rose,  being  equallie  chekt,  we  sewed  in  silence 
while  he  read  to  us  y*  first  division  of  Spencer's 
Legend  of  Holinesse,  about  Una  and  the  Knight,  and 
how  they  got  sundered.  This  led  to  much  serious, 
yet  not  unpleasing,  discourse,  which  lasted  till  supper. 
For  the  first  time  ai  Sheepscote,  I  coulde  not  eat, 
which  Mr.  Agnew  observing,  prest  me  to  take  wine, 
and  Rose  woulde  start  up  to  fetch  some  of  her  pre- 
serves ;  but  I  chekt  her  with  a  motion,  not  being  quite 
able  to  speak ;  for  their  being  soe  kind  made  y  teares 
readie  to  starte,  I  knew  not  why. 

Family  prayers,  after  supper,  rather  too  long ;  yet 
though  I  coulde  not  keep  up  my  attention,  they 
seemed  to  spread  a  calm  and  a  peace  alle  about,  that 
extended  even  to  me;  and  though,  after  I  had 
undressed,  I  sat  along  while  in  a  mase,  and  bethought 
me  how  piteous  a  creature  I  was,  yet,  once  layed 
down,  I  never  sank  into  deeper,  more  composing 
sleep. 


Nov,  21. — This  morning.  Rose  exclaimed,  "Dear 
Roger  P  onlie  think !  Moll  has  begun  to  learn  Latin 
since  she  returned  to  Forest  Hill,  thinking  to  surprise 
Mr.  Milton  when  they  meet."  "  She  will  not  onlie 
surprise  but  please  him,"  returned  dear  Roger,  taking 
my  hand  very  kindlie;  ''I  can  onlie  say,  I  hope  they 
will  meet  long  before  she  can  read  his  Poemata,  unless 
she  leames  much  faster  than  most  people."  I 
replyed,  I  learned  very  slowly,  and  wearied  Robin's 
patience ;  on  which  Rose,  kissing  me,  cried, "  You  will 
never  weime  mine ;  soe,  if  you  please,  deare  Moll,  we 
will  goe  to  our  lessons  here  everie  morning;  and  it 
may  be  that  I  shall  get  you  through  y*  grammar  faster 
than  Robin  can.  K  we  come  to  anie  difficultie  we 
shall  refer  it  to  Roger." 

Now,  Mr.  Agnew's  looks  exprest  such  pleasure 
with  both,  that  it  were  difficult  to  tell  which  felt  y« 
most  elated;  soe  calling  me  deare  Mdl  (he  hath 
hitherto  Mistress  Miltoned  roe  ever  since  I  sett  foot 
in  his  house),  he  sayed  he  would  not  interrupt  our 
studdies,  though  he  should  be  within  call,  and  soe  left 
us.  I  had  not  felt  soe  happy  since  father's  birthday ; 
and,  though  Rose  kept  me  close  to  my  book  for  two 
hours,  I  found  her  a  far  less  irksome  tutor  than 
deare  Robin.    The|}  she  went  away,  singings  to  make 
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Roger's  fayonrite  dish,  and  afterwards  we  took  a  brisk 
walke,  and  came  home  hungrie  enoughe  to  dinner. 

There  is  a  daily  beauty  in  Rose's  life,  that  I  not 
onlie  admire,  but  am  readie  to  envy.  Oh !  if  Milton 
lived  but  in  y*  poorest  house  in  the  conntrie,  methinks 
I  ooulde  be  yety  happy  with  him.  - 


BedHme, — Chancing  to  make  the  aboye  remark  to 
Rose,  she  cried,  "And  why  not  be  happy  with  him  in 
Aidersgate  Street  P"  I  brieflie  replied  that  he  must 
get  the  house  first,  before  it  were  possible  to  tell 
whether  I  coulde  be  happy  there  or  not.  Rose  stared, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Why,  where  do  you  suppose  him  to 
be  now  P"  "Where  but  at  the  taylor's  in  St.  Bride's 
Churchyard  P"  I  replied.  She  claspt  her  hands  with 
a  look  I  shall  never  forget,  and  exclaimed  in  a  sort  of 
vehement  passion,  "Oh,  cousin,  cousin,  how  you 
throw  your  own  happinesse  away !  How  awfiiile  a 
pause  must  have  taken  phice  in  your  intercourse  with 
the  man  whom  you  promised  to  abide  by  tiU  death, 
since  you  know  not  that  he  has  long  since  taken  pos- 
session of  his  new  home ;  that  he  strove  to  have  it 
ready  for  you  at  Michaelmasse !" 

Doubtlesse  I  lookt  noe  less  surprised  than  I  felt ; — 
a  suddain  prick  at  y*  heart  prevented  speech ;  but  it 
shot  acrosse  my  heart  that  1  had  made  out  y*  words 
'Aidersgate*  and  'new  home,'  in  y«  fragments  of 
the  letter  my  father  had  torn.  Rose,  misjudging  my 
silence,  burst  forthe  anew  with,  "  Oh,  cousin  (  cousin ! 
ooulde  anie  home,  however  dull  and  noisesome,  drive 
me  from  Roger  Agnew  P  Onlie  think  of  what  you  are 
doing,— of  what  you  are  leaving  undone !— of  what 
you  are  preparing  against  yourself!  To  put  the 
wickednesse  of  a  selfish  course  out  of  y*  account,  oidie 
think  of  its  meUancholie,  its  miserie, — destitute  of  alle 
the  sweet,  bright,  fresh  well-springs  of  happinesse ; — 
unblestbyGod!" 

Here  Rose  wept  passionatelie,  and  daspt  her  arms 
about  me ;  but,  when  I  began  to  speak,  and  to  tell 
her  of  much  t^at  had  made  me  miserable,  she 
hearkened  in  motionlesse  sUenee,  till  I  told  her  that 
father  had  torn  y<  letter  and  beaten  the  messenger. 
Then  she  cried,  "Oh,  I  see  now  what  may  and  shall 
be  done !  Roger  shall  be  peace-maker,"  and  ran  off 
with  joyfulnesse ;  I  not  withliolding  her.  But  I  can 
never  be  joyfulle  more — ^he  oannot  be  day's-man 
betwixt  us  now — 'tis  alle  too  late ! 


N<n.  28.— Now  that  I  am  at  Forest  Hill  agayn,  I 
will  essay  to  continue  my  joumalling. — 

Mr.  Agnew  was  out ;  and  though  a  keene  wintry 
winde  was  blowing,  and  Rose  was  suffering  from 
colde,  yet  she  went  out  to  listen  for  his  horse's  feet  at 
y*  gate,  with  onlie  her  apron  cast  over  her  head. 
Shortiie,  he  returned;  and  I  heard  him  say  in  a 
troubled  voice,  "  Alle  are  in  arms  at  Forest  Hili."  I 
felt  soe  great^e  shocked  as  to  neede  to  sit  downe 
instead  of  running  forthe  to  learn  y*  news.  I  sup- 
posed y«  paiiiamentarian  soldiers  had  advanced,  unex- 
peotedlie,  upon  Oxford.  His  next  words  were, 
"Dick  is  ocmiing  for  har  at  noon^poor  soul,  I  know 


not  what  she  wiU  doe— her  father  will  trost  het  noe 
longer  with  you  and  me."  Then  I  saw  them  botli 
passe  the  window,  slowlie  pacing  tog^er,  and 
hastened  forth  to  joyn  them;  but  they  had  turned 
into  y«  pleached  aUey,  theire  backs  towards  me;  and 
both  in  such  earnest  and  apparentlie  private  commu- 
nication, that  I  dared  not  intarrupt  them  till  they 
turned  aboute,  which  was  not  for  some  while;  for 
they  stood  for  some  time  at  y*  head  of  y*  alley,  still 
with  theire  backs  to  me,  Rose's  hair  blowing  in  y*  cold 
wind;  and  once  or  twice  she  seemed  to  put  her 
kerchief  to  her  ^es. 

Now,  while  I  stood  maxed  and  uncertain,  I  beards 
a  distant  clatter  of  horse's  feet,  on  y*  hard  road  a 
good  way  off,  and  oould  descrie  Dii^  coming  tovards 
Sheepsoote.     Rose  saw  him  too,  and  oomraenoad 
running  towards  me ;  Mr.  Agnew  foUowing  with  long 
strides.    Rose  drew  me  back  into  y*  house,  and  sayd, 
kissing  me,  "  Dearest  Moll,  I  am  soe  sorry ;  Roger 
hath  seen  your  fath^  this  mom,  and  he  will  on  bo 
account  spare  you  to  us  anie  longer;  and  Dick  is 
coming  to  fetch  you  even  now."    I  sayd,  "Is  father 
ill  P"  "  Oh  no,"  replied  Mr.  Agnew ;  then  coming  up^ 
"  He  is  not  ill,  but  be  is  perturbed  at  something  which 
has  occurred;  uid,  in  truth,  soe  am  L — Bvt  re- 
member. Mistress  Milton,  remember,  dear  cousin,  that 
when  you  married,  your  father's  guardianship  of  you 
passed  into  y*  hands  of  your  husband— your  huebaed's 
house  was  thenoeforthe  your  home ;  and,  in  quitting 
it  you  committed  a  fault  you  may  yet  repaiie,  tbongk 
this   offensive   act  has  made  y*    di£^$ultie   much 
greater." — "Oh,  what  has  happ^ied  P'  I  impatieoUie 
cried.    Just  then,  Dick  eomes  in  with  his  usoal  blunt 
salutations,  and  then  cries,  "  Well,  Moll,  are  you  reedy 
togoebackP"    "  Why  should  I  be P' I  sayd, "  when 
I  am  soe  hs^py  hereP  unless  father  is  ill,  ot  Mr. 
Agnew  and  Rose  are  tired  of  me."     They  both 
interrupted,  there  was  nothing  they  soe  much  desired, 
at  this  present,  as  that  I  shoulde  prolong  my  stay. 
And  you  know,  Dick,  I  added,  that  Forest  Hill  is  net 
soe  pleasant  to  me  just  new  as  it  hath  oommonlie 
beene,  by  reason  of  your  Oxford  companions.    He 
brieflie  sayd,  I  neede  not  mind  that,  they  were  coming 
no  more  to  y*  house,  father  had  decreed  it.    And  you 
know  well  enough,  Moll,  that  what  father  decrees, 
must  be,  and  he  hath  decreed  that  you  must  come 
home  now ;  soe  no  more  ado,  I  pray  you,  but  fetdi 
your  doak  and  hood,  and  the  horses  shall  come  rounc), 
for  'twill  be  late  e'er  we  reach  home.     "  Nay,  yon 
must  dine  here  at  all  events,"  sayd  Rose  ;  "I  biow, 
Dick,  you  love  roast  pork."    Soe  Dick  relented.     Soe 
Rose,  turning  to  me,  prayed  me  to  bid  Cicely  hasten 
dinner;   the  which  I  did,  tho'  thinking  it  strange 
Rose  should  not  goe  herself.    But,  as  I  returned,  I 
hearde  her  say.  Not  a  word  of  it,  dear  Dick,  at  the 
least,  till  after  dinner,  lest  you  spoil  her  appetite. 
Soe  Dick  sayd  he  shoulde  goe  and  look  after  y« 
horses.    I  sayd  then,  brisklie,  I  see  somewhat  is  the 
matter — pray  tell  me  what  it  is.    But  Rose  looked 
quite  dull,  and  walked  to  y*  window.    Then  Mr. 
Agnew  sayd,  "  You  seem  as  dissatisfied  to  leave  us. 
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oouiii»  as  ire  aie  to  lose  you;  and  yet  you  are  going 
back  to  Forest  Hill— to  that  home  in  which  you  will 
donbtlcsse  be  happy  to  li?e  all  your  dayes." — "At 
Forest  Hill  P'  I  sayd,  "  oh  no !  I  hope  not."  "  And 
why?"  said  he  qoicklie.  I  hung  my  head^  and 
muttered,  "  I  hope,  some  daye,  to  goe  back  to  Mr. 
Milton."  "And  why  not  at  once?"  sayd  he.  I 
sayd,  "Father  would  not  let  me."  "Nay,  that  is 
childish,"  he  answered, "  your  father  could  not  hinder 
you  if  you  wanted  not  y*  mind  to  goe — ^it  was  your 
I  first  seeming  soe  loth  to  return,  that  made  him  tliink 
you  unhappie  and  refuse  to  part  with  you."  I  sayd, 
"And  what  if  I  were  iinhappie ?"  He  paused ;  and 
knew  not  at  y*  mom^t  what  answer  to  make,  but 
shortlie  replyed  by  another  question,  "  What  cause 
had  you  to  be  soe  ?"  I  sayd,  "  That  was  more  easily 
askt  than  answered,  even  if  there  were  anie  neede  I 
shoulde  answer  it,  or  he  had  anie  right  to  ask  it." 
He  cried  in  an  accent  of  tendemesse  that  still  wrings 
my  heart  to  remember,  "  Oh,  question  not  the  right-! 
I  only  wish  to  make  you  happy.  Were  you  not 
happy  with  Mr.  Milton  during  y*  week  you  spent 
together  here  at  Sheepscote  ?"  Thereat  I  coulde  not 
refrayn  from  bursting  into  tears.  Bx)se  now  sprang 
forward ;  but  Mr.  Agnew  sayd,  "  Let  her  weep,  let 
her  weep,  it  will  do  her  good."  Then*  alle  at  once  it 
occurred  to  me  that  my  husband  was  awaiting  me  at 
home,  and  I  cried,  "Oh,  is  Mr. Milton  at  Forest 
Hm?"  and  felt  my  heart  full  of  gladness.  Mr. 
Agnew  answered,  "Not  soe,  not  soe,  poor  MoU:" 
and,  looking  up  at  him,  I  saw  him  wiping  his  brow, 
though  the  daye  was  soe  chill.  "  As  well  tell  her 
now,"  sayd  he  to  Eose ;  and  then  taking  my  hand, 
"  Oh,  Mrs.  Milton,  can  you  wonder  that  your  husband 
shoulde  be  angiy  ?  How  can  you  wonder  at  anie  evil 
that  may  result  from  y*  prorocation  you  have  gi^en 
hiffl  ?  What  maryell,  that  since  you  cast  him  ol^  all 
7*  8W«ei  fountains  of  his  affections  would  be  embit- 
tered, and  that  be  should  retaliate  by  seeking  a 
separation,  and  even  a  divorce  ?" — ^There  I  stopt  him 
with  an  outcry  of  "  Divoroe  ?"  "  £?en  soe,"  he  most 
mournfully  replyd,  "  and  I  seeke  not  to  excuse  him, 
since  two  wrongs  make  not  a  right."  "  But,"  I  cried, 
passionately  weeping,  "I  have  given  him  noe  causa; 
my  heart  has  never  for  a  moment  strayed  to  another, 
Bor  does  he,  I  am  sure,  expect  it."  "  Ne'erthelesse," 
otjoyned  Mr.  Agnew,  "  he  is  soe  aggrieved  and  chafed, 
that  he  has  followed  up  what  he  considers  your  breach 
of  the  marriage  contract  by  writing  and  publishing  a 
hook  on  dirorce ;  the  tenor  of  which  coming  to  your 
lather's  ears,  has  violently  incensed  him.  And  now, 
dear  eouain,  having,  by  your  waywardness,  kindled 
this  flame,  what  remains  for  you  but  to— nay,  hear 
■e,  hear  me,  Moll,  for  Dick  is  <K>ming  in,  and  I  may 
not  let  him  hear  me  urge  you  to  y*  onlie  course  that 
earn  regayn  your  peace — Mr.  Milton  is  still  your 
ku^jand;  cache  of  you  have  now  something  to 
forgive ;  do  you  be  f  firste ;  nay,  seeke  hii  forgive- 
aesse,  uid  you  shall  be  happier  ^n  you  have  beene 

••But  I  was  weeping  without  oontroule ;  and  Dick 


coming  in,  and  with  Dick  y*  dinner,  I  askt  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  soe  soughte  my  chamber,  to  weep  there 
without  restraynt  or  witnesse.  Poor  Rose  came  up, 
as  soone  as  she  coulde  leave  the  table,  and  told  me 
she  had  eaten  as  little  as  I,  and  woulde  not  even 
presse  me  to  eat.  But  she  carest  me  and  comforted 
me,  and  urged  in  her  owne  tender  way  alle  that  had 
beeue  sayd  by  Mr.  Agnew ;  even  protesting  that  if 
she  were  in  my  place,  she  would  not  goe  back  to 
Forest  Hill,  but  straight  to  London,  to  entreat  with 
Mr.  Milton  for  his  mercy.  But  I  told  her  I  could 
not  do  that,  even  had  I  the  means  for  y*  journey ; 
for  that  my  heart  was  turned  against  y*  man  who 
coulde,  for  y*  venial  offence  of  a  young  wife,  in 
abiding  too  long  with  her  old  father,  not  onlie  cast  her 
off  from  his  love,  but  hold  her  up  to  y«  world's  blame 
and  scorn,  by  making  their  domestic  quarrel  the 
matter  for  a  printed  attack.  Hose  sayd, "  I  admit  he 
is  wrong,  but  indeed,  indeed,  Moll,  you  are  wtx)ng 
too,  and  you  were  wrong  Jini ;"  and  she  sayd  this 
soe  often,  tliat  at  length  we  came  to  crosser  words ; 
when  Dick,  calling  to  me  from  below,  would  have  me 
make  haste,  which  I  was  glad  to  doe,  and  left 
Sheepscote  less  regrettfullie  than  I  had  expected. 
Bose  kist  me  with  her  gravest  face.  Mr.  Agnew  put 
me  on  my  horse,  and  sayd,  as  he  gave  me  y*  rein^ 
"  Now  think !  now  think !  even  yet !"  and  then,  as  1 
silently  rode  off,  "  God  bless  you." 

I  held  down  my  head ;  but,  at  y*  turn  of  y*  road, 
Ipokt  back,  and  saw  him  and  Hose  watching  us  from 
y  porch.  Dick  cried,  "I  am  righte  glad  we  are  off 
at  last,  for  father  is  downright  crazie  aboute  this 
businesse,  and  mistrustfulle  of  Agnew's  influence 
oyer  you," — and  would  have  gone  on  railing,  but  I 
bade  him  for  pitie's  sake  be  quiete. 

The  effects  of  my  owne  follie,  the  losse  of  home, 
husband,  name,  the  opinion  of  y*  Agnews,  the  opinion 
of  y*  worlde,  rose  up  agaynst  me  and  almost  drove  me 
mad.  And,  just  as  I  was  thinking  I  had  better  lived 
oat  my  dayes  and  dyed  earlie  in  St.  Bride's  Church- 
yarde  than  that  alle  tbis  should  have  come  about,  the 
sudden  recollection  of  what  Boae  had  that  morning 
tolde  me,  which  soe  manic  other  thoughts  had  driven 
out  of  my  head,  vix.  that  Mr.  Milton  had,  in  his 
desire  to  please  me,  while  I  was  onlie  bent  on 
pleasing  myself,  been  secretly  striving  to  make  readie 
y*  Aideragate  Street  house  agaynst  my  retum,--8oa 
OYcrcame  me,  that  I  wept  as  I  rode  along.  Nay,  at 
y*  comer  of  a  branch  road,  had  a  mind  to  beg  Dick  to 
let  me  goe  to  London ;  but  a  glance  at  his  dogged 
countenance  sufficed  to  foreshow  my  answer. 

Half  .dead  with  fatigue  and  griefe  wh^  I  reached 
home,  y*  tender  embraces  of  my  father  and  mother 
completed  y*  overthrowe  of  my  spiritts.  I  tooke  to 
my  bed ;  and  this  is  y*  iirst  daye  I  have  left  it ;  nor 
will  they  let  me  send  for  Eose,  nor  even  tell  her  I 
am  ill. 


January  1, 1644.--The  new  year  opens  diewrilie, 
on  affairs  both  publick  and  private.  The  loaf  parted  at 
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breakfast  this  monuDg^  wbidi,  as  the  sajing  goes,  is  a 
sign  of  separation;  but  mother  onlie  sayd  'twas 
becaose  it  was  badly  kneaded,  and  chid  Margery. 
She  hath  beene  telling  me,  but  now,  how  I  mighte 
have  'scaped  all  my  troubles,  and  scene  as  much  as  I 
wqulde  of  her  and  father,  and  yet  have  contented  Mr. 
Milton  and  beene  counted  a  good  wife.  Noe  advice 
soe  ill  to  bear  as  that  which  comes  too  late. 


Jan,  7. — ^I  am  sick  of  this  joumalling,  soe  shall  onlie 

^   put  downe  y*  date  of  Eobin's  leaving  home.    Lord 

have  mercy  on  him,  and  keepe  him  in  safetie.    This 

is  a  shorte  prayer;   therefore,  easier  to  be  often 

repeated.    When  he  kissed  me,  he  whispered, "  Moll, 

:  pray  for  me." 

Jan,  27. — ^Father  does  not  seeme  to  miss  Bobin 
much,  tho'  he  dailie  drinks  his  health  after  that  of  y* 
king.  Perhaps  he  did  not  miss  me  anie  more  when  I 
was  in  London,  though  it  was  true  and  naturail 
enough  he  should  like  to  see  me  agayn.  We  should 
have  beene  used  to  our  separation  by  this  time; 
there  w^  have  beene  nothing  corroding  in  it.  .  . 

I  pray  for  Robin  everie  night.  Since  he  went,  the 
house  has  lost  its  sunshine.  When  I  was  soe  anxious 
to  return  to  Forest  Hill,  I  never  counted  on  his 
leaving  it. 

¥eh,  1. — Oh  heaven,  what  would  I  give  to  see  y* 
skirts  of  Mr.  Milton's  garments  agayn !  My  heart  is 
sick  nnto  death.  I  have  been  reading  some  of  my 
joumaU,  and  tearing  out  much  childish  nonsense  at 
y*  beginning;  but  coulde  not  destroy  y*  painfulle 
records  of  the  last  year.  How  unhappy  a  creature 
am  I ! — ^wearie,  wearic  of  my  life,  yet  no  ways  inclined 
for  death.    Lord,  have  mercy  npon  me. 

March  37. — ^I  spend  much  of  my  time,  now,  in 
y«  book  room,  and,  though  I  essay  not  to  pnrsue  y* 
Latin,  I  read  much  English,  at  the  least,  more  than 
ever  I  did  in  my  life  before ;  but  often  I  fancy  I  am 
reading  when  I  am  onlie  dreaming.  Oxford  is  far 
too  gay  a  place  for  me  now  ever  to  goe  neare  it,  but 
my  brothers  are  much  there,  and  father  in  his  farm, 
and  mother  in  her  kitchen ;  and  the  neighbours,  when 
they  call,  look  on  me  strangelie,  so  that  I  have  noe 
love  for  them.  How  different  is  Rose's  holy,  seclu- 
ded, yet  cheerefulle  life  at  Sheepsoote !  She  hath  a 
nurserie  now,  soe  cannot  come  to  me,  and  father  likes 
not  I  should  goe  to  her. 


Aprils, — ^They  say  their  Majestyes*  parting  at 
Abingdon  was  very  sorrowfulle  and  tender.  The 
Lord  send  them  better  times !  The  Queen  is  to  my 
mind  a  most  charming  lady,  and  well  worthy  of  his 
M^  affection ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  amisse,  that  thro' 
her  influence,  last  summer,  y*  opportunitie  of  pacifica- 
tion was  lost.  But  she  was  dated,  and  naturallie 
enoughe,  at  her  personall  successes  from  y*  time  of 
her  kndmg.  To  me,  there  seems  nothing  soe  good 
18  peace.    I  know  indeede,  Mr.  Milton  holds  that 


there  may  be  such  things  as  a  holy  war  and  a  cursed 
peace. 


April  10.— Father,  having  a  hoarseness,  baUi  de- 
puted me,  of  late,  to  read  y*  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  How  beautifulle  is  our  Liturgie !  I  gmdge 
at  y*  Puritans  for  having  abolished  it ;  and  though  I 
felt  not  its  comprehensive  fullnesse  before  I  married, 
nor  indeed  tOl  now,  yet  I  wearied  to  death  in  London 
at  y*  puritanicall  ordinances  and  consdence-meetii^ 
and  extempore  prayers,  wherein  it  was  so  oft  y* 
speaker's  care  to  show  men  how  godly  he  was.  Nay« 
I  think  Mr.  Milton  alt(^ther  wrong  in  y*  view  he 
takes  of  praying  to  Ood  in  other  men's  words  ;  for 
doth  he  not  doe  soe,  everie  time  he  followeth  the 
sense  of  another  man's  extempore  prayer,  wherein  he 
is  more  at  his  mercy  and  caprice  than  when  he  hath 
a  printed  form  set  down,  wherein  he  sees  what  v^ 
coming? 

June,  8 — ^Walking  in  the  home-dose  this  morning 
it  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Milton  intended  bringing 
me  to  Forest  Hill  about  this  time ;  and  that  if  I  had 
abided  patientlie  with  him  through  y*  winter,  we  might 
now  have  beene  both  here  happily  together;  un- 
troubled by  that  sting  which  now  poisons  everie 
enjoyment  of  mine,  and  perhi4[>s  of  his.  Lord»  be 
merciful  to  m^  a  tinner. 


9Zd, — Just  after  writing  y.  above,  I  was  in  y* 
garden,  gathering  a  few  coronation  flowers  and  sops-in- 
wine,  and  thinking  they  were  of  deeper  crimson  at 
Sheepscote,  and  wondering  what  Rose  was  just  then 
about,  and  whether  had  I  beene  bom  in  her  place,  I 
shoulde  have  beene  as  goode  and  happy  as  she,— when 
Harry  came  up,  looking  somewhat  grave.  I  sayd, 
"What  is  the  matter?"    He  gave  answer,  "Rose 

hath  lost  her  child."    Oh ! ^that  we  should  live 

but  a  two  hours'  journey  apart,  and  that  she  eoulde 
lose  a  child  three  months  olde  wkam  I  kad  mevet 
teene? 

I  ran  to  father,  and  never  left  off  praying  him 
to  let  me  goe  to  her  till  he  consented. 

— ^What,  and  if  I  had  begged  as  hard,  at  y*  first,  to 
goe  bade  to  Mr.  Milton  ?  might  he  not  have  consei^ 
then? 

,  ,  .  Soe  Harry  took  me ;  and  as  we  drew  neare 
Sheepscote,  I  was  avised  to  think  how  grave,  how 
barelie  friendly  had  beene  our  last  parting ;  and  to 
ponder,  would  Rose  make  me  wdcome  now  ?  The 
infant,  Harry  tolde  me,  had  beene  dead  some  dayes ; 
and,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  y*  little  grey  old  church, 
we  saw  a  knot  of  people  coming  out  of  y^  churchyard, 
and  guessed  y*  baby  had  just  beene  buried.  Soe  it 
proved — ^Mr.  Agnew's  house-door  stood  ajar;  and 
when  we  tapped  softlie  andCicdy  admitted  us,  we  conid 
see  him  standing  by  Rose,  who  was  sitting  on  y<  grave 
and  crying  as  if  she  would  not  be  comforted.  When 
she  hearde  my  voice,  she  started  up,  flung  her  arms 
about  me,  crying  more  bitterlie  than  before,  and  I 
cried  too ;  and  Mr.  Agnew  went  away  with  Harry. 
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Then  Bose  sajd  to  me,  ''You  must  not  leave  me 
igajn."  ... 

....  In  y*  cool  of  y*  evening,  when  Harry  had 
left  ns,  she  took  me  into  y*  churchyarde,  and  scattered 
y*  HtUe  grave  with  flowers;  and  then  continued 
sitting  beside  it  on  the  grasse,  quiete,  but  not  com- 
fortl^e.  I  am  avised  to  think  she  prayed.  Then 
Mr.  Agnew  came  forthe  and  sate  on  a  flat  tombstone 
hard  by ;  and  without  one  word  of  introduction  took 
out  his  Psalter,  and  commenced  reading  the  Psalms 
for  that  evening's  service ;  to  wit,  the  4l8t,  the  42d, 
and  43de ;  in  a  low  solemne  voice ;  and  methoughte 
I  never  in  my  life  hearde  aniething  to  equali  it  in  y* 
way  of  consolation.  Eose's  heavie  eyes  gradualUe 
]oAi  up  from  y*  ground  into  her  husband's  face,  and 
thence  up  to  heaven.  After  this,  he  read,  or  rather 
r^eated,  y*  collect  at  the  end  of  the  buriaU  service, 
putting  this  expression,— *'  As  our  hope  is,  this  our 
deare  in&nt  doth."  Then  he  went  on  to  say  in  a 
soothing  tone,  "  There  hath  noe  misfortune  happened 
to  ns,  but  sudi  as  is  common  to  the  lot  of  alle  men. 
We  are  aUe  sinners,  even  to  y*  youngest,  fayrest,  and 
aeemin^ie  purest  among  us;  and  death  entered  y« 

I  world  by  sin,  and,  constituted  as  we  are,  we  would 
noty  even  if  we  could,  dispense  with  death.  For, 
where  doth  it  convey  us  P  From  this  burthensome, 
miserable  world,  into  y*  generall  assemblie  of  Christ's 
first-bmn,  to  be  united  with  y*  spiritts  of  y*  just  made 
perfect,  to  partake  of  everie  enjoyment  which  in  this 
world  is  unconnected  with  sin,  together  with  others 
that  are  unknowne  and  unspeakable.  And  there,  we 
shall  agayn  have  bodies  as  well  as  soules ;  eyes  to  see, 
but  not  to  shed  tears ;  voices  to  speak  and  sing,  not 
to  tetter  lamentations;  hands,  to  doe  God's  work; 
feet,  and  it  may  be,  wings,  to  carry  us  on  his  errands. 
Such  win  be  y*  blessedness  of  his  glorified  saints ; 
even  of  those  who,  having  been  servants  of  Satan  till 
y*  deventh  hour,  laboured  penitentlie  and  diligentlie 

I  for  their  heavedie  Master  one  hour  before  sunset; 
but  as  for  those  who,  dying  in  mere  infancie,  never 
eommitted  actuall  sin,  they  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever he  goeth !  '  Oh,  think  of  this,  dear  Bose,  and 
loiTOw  not  as  those  without  hope ;  for  be  assured, 
your  diild  hath  more  reall  reason  to  be  grieved  for 
yon,  than  you  for  kimJ  " 

With  this,  and  like  discourse,  that  distilled  like  y« 
dew,  or  y*  small  ndn  on  the  tender  grasse,  did  Bogcr 
Agiuew  comfort  his  wife,  untill  the  moon  nad  risen, 
likewise  he  spake  to  us  of  those  who  lay  buried 
aroonde,  how  one  had  died  of  a  broken  heart,  another 
of  suddain  joy,  another  had  let  patience  have  her  per- 
fect work  through  years  of  lingering  disease.  Then 
we  walked  slowhe  and  composedlie  home,  and  ate  our 
npper  peacefullie,  Bose  not  refusing  to  eat,  though 
the  took  but  little. 

Since  that  evening,  she  hath,  at  Mr.  Agnew's  wish, 
gone  much  among  y*  poor,  reading  to  one,  working  for 
another,  carrying  food  and  medicine  to  another ;  and 
m  thb  I  have  borne  her  companie.  I  like  it  well. 
Mijthmfat  how  pleasant  and  seemlie  are  y*  duties  of  a 
•Mmtry  minister's  wife !  a  Gk)d-fearing  woman,  that  is, 


who  considereth  the  poor  and  needy,  insteade  of 
aiming  to  be  frounced  and  purfled  like  her  richest 
neighbours.  Mr.  Agnew  was  reading  to  ns,  last  night, 
of  Bernard  Gilpin — he  of  whom  y«  Lord  Burleigh 
sayd,  **  Who  can  blame  that  man  for  not  accepting  a 
bishopric  P"  How  charmed  were  we  with  y*  de- 
scription of  y*  simplicitie  and  hospitalitie  of  his 
method  of  living  at  Houghton! — ^There  is  another 
place  of  nearlie  y*  same  name,  in  Buckinghamshire-— 
not  Houghton,  but  Horton,  ....  where  one  Mr. 
John  Milton  spent  five  of  y*  best  years  of  his  life, — 
and  where  methinks  his  wife  could  have  been  happier 
with  him  than  in  St.  Bride's  Churchyarde. — ^But  it 
profits  not  to  wish  and  to  will. — What  was  to  be,  had 
need  to  be,  soe  there's  an  end* 


DARTMOOR, 

« It  is  a  spot 

Almost  unknown— nntrod ;  thetraveUer 
Must  turn  him  from  the  broad  and  beaten  track 
Of  men  to  find  it."--CAaaiHaToa'8  Dartmoor, 

At  the  present  moment,  when,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  continent,  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
are  turning  homewards  their  unwilling  steps,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  many  interesting  spots  in  our  own 
land,  which  have  hitherto  been  unheeded  or  unknown, 
will  be  visited  by  those  who  are  in  quest  of  recreation 
within  the  bounds  of  their  own  island  home. 

Among  such  unfrequented  regions,  we  would  fain 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  singular  tract 
of  country,  scarcely  known,  we  imagine,  even  to  the 
more  educated  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  commn- 
nity,  except  from  the  fame  of  its  excellent  mutton» 
and  the  notoriety  of  its  gloomy  prison,  in  which  many 
thousands  of  our  brave  foes  were  wont  to  linger  out  a 
miserable  captivity  during  the  last  war. 

The  brevity  of  our  space  will  not  allow  of  our  givbg 
any  detailed  account  of  Dartmoor ;  neither  shall  we 
attempt  to  lure  the  votaiy  of  pleasure  or  of  excite- 
ment into  a  district  where  his  cravings  must  ne- 
cessarily remain  unsatisfied;  but  to  those  whose 
fresh  and  simple  tastes  may  enable  them  to  enjoy  a 
different  sort  of  existence  from  that  to  which  they 
are  habituated,  we  would  offer  one  or  two  sketches  of 
the  most  remarkable  spots  on  Dartmoor,  hoping  that 
hereafter  they  may  be  induced  to  explore  this  singular 
region  for  themselves. 

Let  us  first  ascend  the  summit  of  Athur  (or  Hey) 
Tor,  whose  cloven  crown  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object 
throughout  the  lowlands  of  South  Devon. 

Leaving  Newton,  a  small  market  town  on  thcTeign, 
which  has  been  brought  by  the  South  Devon  Rail- 
way within  the  distance  of  five  hours'  xide  from 
London,  we  slowly  ascended  a  pleasant  although  hilly 
by-road ;  gradually  exchanging  the  rich  soft  verdure 
and  wooded  hedges  of  a  Devonshire  landscape  for 
the  open  iU-cultivated  moor,  only  partially  sheltered 
by  the  British  oak  and  holly  which  grew  along  the 
roadside. 
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Ai  the  dxBtanoe  of  sevtaa.  milee  from  Newton,  ve 
found  oiurselyes  at  the  foot  of  Hey  Tor,  on  the  skirts 
of  Dartmoor  Forest,  as  it  is  still  called  by  the  primitive 
inhabitants;  although,  with  the  exception  of  those 
beautiful  ravines  through  which  its  mountain  streams 
wind  their  devious  way  towards  the  plains  below,  it 
is  now-a-days  singularly  denuded  of  wood.  Here  we 
left  our  Britska,  and  dambered  up  the  Tor,  resting 
ever  and  anon  on  the  softest,  downiest  moss,  which 
was  so  thickly  overlaid  with  the  trailing  tormantil 
that  the  flowers  looked  like  wreaths  of  golden  stars, 
gating  up  into  as  blue  and  doudless  a  sky  as  was  ever 
looked  upon  in  the  sunny  south. 

Li  a  few  minutes  we  stood  between  the  two  tall  dark 
granite  peaks  which  crown  the  summit  of  Athur  Tor, 
in  other  words,  the  Solar  Tor ;  its  name  being  signifi- 
cant of  its  dedication,  in  Druidical  times,  to  the  worship 
of  the  sun.  On  the  top  of  the  loftiest  peak  is  one 
of  those  mysterious  basins  of  hewn  stone  which  are 
found  in  many  of  the  granite-crowned  tors  of  Dart- 
moor, and  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
for  the  reception  of  rain,  as  no  other  water  but  that 
which  fell  from  heaven  was  used  in  the  lustrations 
of  Druidical  worship.  Some  of  these  basins  (called 
lip  basins)  are  thought  to  have  been  destmed  for  a 
more  fearful  purpose ;  and  that  the  blood  of  unhappy 
victims  was  wont  to  flow  from  out  of  their  indented 
margin  on  the  soil  beneath.  There  was  a  painful  sort 
of  emotion  excited  by  thus  standing  on  the  very  spot 
where  so  terrible  a  superstition  had  once  exercised  its 
eruel  sway ;  and  the  region  which  now  for  the  first 
time  presented  itself  to  our  view,  northward  of  Athur 
Tor,  was  quite  in  unison  with  the  thoughts  thus 
awakened--dark  masses  of  granite,  piled  on  either 
tide  of  us,  and  huge  blodLS  of  the  same,  lying  scat* 
tered  on  the  brow  of  the  hilli  their  iron  hue  relieved 
only  by  the  lichens  which  dung  to  their  surface,  and 
the  whortleberry  bushes  which  grew  in  every  crevice 
of  the  rook ;  long  ridges  of  moor,  covered  with  scanty 
herbage  and  marked  in  some  plaoes  with  hut  oirdes 
and  ancient  trackways,  of  the  same  dark  heavy  stone 
which  abounds  in  many  parts  of  Dartmoor ;  and  be- 
yond rose  tor  upon  tor,  each  one  capped  with  irregular 
masses  of  granite,  which  sometimes  bore  the  most  gro- 
tesque forms.  Here  and  there,  the  grey  tower  of  a 
parish  ehuroh  rising  amid  some  distant  dump  of  trees 
would  assure  us  that  livmg  and  Christian  people  were 
to  be  found  within  the  bounds  of  this  silent  region. 
Otherwise,  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  believe 
ihat  it  was  tenanted  only  by  the  cattle  which  were 
reposing  peacefully  at  our  side  during  the  heat  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  There  was  but  one  symptom  of  human 
labour  within  the  range  of  our  nearer  vision ;  vie.  walls 
composed  of  huge  stones,  or  rather  rocks,  hiid  over  each 
other  without  cement,  and  so  loosdy,  that  they  formed 
a  sort  of  cydopean  net-work.  This,  we  afterwards 
learned,  was  purposely  so  contrived  in  order  that  the 
winter  blast  might  sweep  through  the  wail  without 
destroying  it* 

Turning  our  backs  for  a  moment  upon  Dartmoor, 
how  wondrous  was  the  change  of  prospect  which  pre- 


sented itself  to  our  view— a  magniflocnt-  panoisma 
of  the  loveliest  part  of  Devon!  At  our  feet  lay  ridi 
and  wooded  valleys,  undukting  plains  in  which  many 
a  noble  castle  was  either  seen  or  guessed  at,  from 
its  park-like  domain ;  while  cottages  and  villas  and 
tapering  spires  bespoke  a  land  of  homes  as  well  as  ctf 
bciuty.  At  a  little  distance  beneath  us,  the  Teiga 
was  winding  its  silvery  course,  while  further  off  the 
£xe  opened  out  its  wide  estuary  towards  the  ocean; 
and  beyond  all  these  were  seen  the  blue  waters  of 
the  channd,  with  the  noUe  outline  of  shore  frtm 
Berry  Head  to  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  slretching 
out  towards  Portland  Point.  Truly,  one  could  deaiie 
no  more  beauteous  or  varied  prospect ;  and  yet,  bj  a 
strange  sort  of  Oascination,  the  eye  turned  away  from 
this  splendid  panorama  to  gaze  with  silent  eamestucaa 
upon  the  grave  antiquated  region  which  lay  beyond 
Athur  Tor.  There  was  an  unaccountable  pleasure  in 
thus  abandoning  scenes  so  rife  with  images  of  domeatie 
life  and  beauty,  to  contemplate  the  ^m  yet  rugged 
remembrances  of  a  mysterious  past ! 

An  hour's  drive  along  the  ridge  of  some  bar«  lofty 
downs  brought  us  into  a  far  different  aceot  in  the 
seduded  and  romantic  vale  of  Lustleigh.  Here  we 
rambled  awhile  along  the  banks  of  the  Bovey,  whidi 
pursued  its  foaming  course  between  two  lofty  heights, 
one  of  whidi  was  dothed  to  the  sununit  with  hoUies, 
oaks,  and^hawthom  trees ;  the  lower  part  of  the  bank 
being  thickly  set  with  graceful  fern,  the  Rowing  fox- 
glove, and  the  dwarf  broom  with  its  mass  of  rich 
ydlow  blossoms.  It  was  at  this  side  of  the  river  that 
our  path  wpund  itself  pleasantly  along.  The  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream  was  far  bolder,  loftier,  and  more 
precipitous ;  and  it  requires  a  firm  elastic  step»  as  weQ 
as  some  share  of  strength,  to  ascend  the  summit  of 
the  Geave :  for  owing  to  the  profusion  of  loose  oraggy 
rocks,  who^e  interstices  are  filled  with  tangled  roots 
and  ferns,  the  unwaiy  pedestrian  often  sinks  into  a 
deep  deft,  where  he  thinks  to  have  placed  his  foot  on 
a  soft  firm  resting  place.  Yet  those  of  our  party  who 
ventured  on  this  weary  walk  were  rewarded  by  its 
wild  beauty,  and  by  the  noble  prospect  gained  from  the 
summit  of  the  Cleave.  I 

We  cannot  stay  to  tell  of  Becky  falls,  which  at  a 
little  distance  from  Lustleigh  leap  over  a  wall  of 
rocks  in  so  seduded  a  spot  that  one  might  vainly  seek 
to  find  them  out,  but  for  the  deep  murmur  of  the 
cataract  wldch  met  our  ear  during  a  ramble  in  the 
adjoining  wood.  Neither  must  we  trust  oursdves  to 
speak  of  Manaton,  (Maen-y-dun,  the  endosure  of 
erect  stones,)  although  it  is  a  spot  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  resting,  as  it  does,  so  lovelily  in  a  li^  of 
verdure  amid  tors  of  the  rudest  and  most  fandfid 
forms.  On  the  brink  of  one  of  them  stands  an 
ancient  rock  idol,  now  called  Bowerman's  Nose— a 
huge  pfle  of  dark  moor-fttone  whose  outline  resemUes 
the  profile  of  a  human  face^  which  bends  its  mis- 
shapen countenance  over  the  fertile  valley  beneath,  as  ' 
if  in  grim  and  mocking  defiance.  Before  it  rests  on 
the  hUl-side  a  flat  rock  of  large  dimensions ;  a  fitting  ! 
altar  for  such  offerings  as  were  doubtless  once  offered  . 
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to  the  dtiij  of  the  place.  Bat  let  us  hasten  on  to  a 
still  more  characteristic  part  of  the  moor. 

Leaving  the  high-road,  we  wandered  a  while  over  a 
tnoklesa  portion  of  elevated  downs  in  quest  of  the 
I  remains  of  Grimspotmd,  an  ancient  British  town^  and 
a  most  carious  relic  of  barbaric  times. 

Ljing  on  the  slope  of  Hameldown^  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  bare  and  hilly  tegbn,  its  broken  wall  com- 
posed of  massive  blocks  of  dark  moor-stone ;  its  paved 
entnmcee,  north  and  south,  of  the  same  material;  its 
rained  circular  stone  huts,— all  speak  of  a  foigotten 
past.  One  only  vestige  has  preserved  its  life  and 
freshness — the  springing  well  of  water  which  flows 
as  purely  now  from  its  mossy  bed  as  it  did  for  our 
nde  and  painted  forefathers  of  old.  On  a  craggy 
tor,  which  overhangs  Grimspound,  are  many  Druidioal 
i^naina;  and  more  especially,  one  of  those  huge 
tumuli,  beneath  which  it  is  believed  that  their  warriors 
and  men  of  renown  were  wont  to  be  interred. 

It  is  averred  by  antiquarians  that  Grimspound  was 
once  a  plaee  of  considerable  traffic,  its  position  having 
probably  been  chosen  on  aooount  of  the  tin  mines  hi 
its  immediate  vicinity,  which  ate  still  in  full  activity. 
At  the  present  moment  a  drearier  or  more  lonely  spot 
cannot  well  be  imagined ;— such  long  stretches  of 
bare  hilla  and  downs,  and  stony  ravines,  without  a 
symptom  of  human  habitation  or  cultivated  soil,  or 
even  of  cattle  to  animate  the  scene !  The  workmen 
employed  in  the  mines  walk  about  seven  miles  each 
morning  to  their  daily  toil,  from  the  village  of  Chagford, 
a  pleasant  plaee  on  the  outskirts  of  the  moor,  and 
whose  fertile  and  wooded  environs  offer  a  great  contrast 
to  the  region  of  which  we  have  now  been  speaking. 
Thither  we  bent  our  course^  meaning  to  make  it  the 
etttre  of  our  exeursions  for  a  few  days. 

Our  approach  lay  through  green  shady  lanes,  scented 
with  the  perfume  of  bean-flowers-  and  honeysuckles ; 
and,  just  before  entering  the  village,  we  passed  by  one 
of  those  mountain  streams,  ( suc^  as  are  to  be  met 
with  even  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Dartmoor,)  which 
go  bounding  abng  through  some  narrow  glen,  now 
sparkEi^  in  the  sunshine,  and  now  fringed  and  shaded 
hj  overhanging  foliage. 

Cbagford  was  once  a  place  of  some  note,  being  one 
ef  the  four  towns  which  sent  representatives  to  the 
•titttfffy  oourt  at  Crockem  Tor,  for  the  settlement  of 
auitten  connected  with  the  tin  muies.  At  present  it 
is  aereiy  a  long  straggling  village  which  Hes  in  an 
■■^■utltig  tract  of  well  cultivated  land,  elevated  and 
y«t  slieltmd  by  several  tors  which  lie  around  it  at 
wioM  distances.  Two  of  these,  Milldown  and 
If aAtem  Tors,  rise  immediately  behind  it ;  and  some 
gferious  sunsets  we  enjoyed  while  reclining  on  their 
nmmitB,  gasing  at  the  wide  prospect  beneath  us ;  the 
quiet  village,  with  its  grey-towered  church— Whiddon 
Park,  akmg  whose  bounds  the  river  Teign  pursued 
Mi  fitful  course— and  many  a  furzy  common,  and  village 
chordi,  and  distant  tor,  filled  up  the  landscape ;  while 
the  only  sounds  that  met  our  ears  were  such  as 
hanuonized  with  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  scene— 
the  bleating  of  the  young  lambs  which  frolicked 


around  us ;  the  song  of  the  skylark,  as  she  '*  soared 
above  her  leafless  reign,*'  and  the  village  dock  whose 
chimes  vibrate  softly  on  our  granite-capped  tor. 

But  this  may  be  deemed  a  tame  sort  of  pleasure. 
Will  the  reader  then  aocompuiy  us  in  a  morning  ride 
to  Cawson,  the  loftiest  tor  on  Dartmoor,  and  several 
miles  distant  from  Chagford  P 

Up  before  the  summer  sun  was  risen,  and  while  the 
landscape  was  still  veiled  in  soft  fleecy  clouds,-«-after  a 
farmhouse  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk,-^we  were  off 
at  5  A.M.  mounted  on  moor  ponies,  fresh  caught  fbm 
the  hills.  One  of  the  intended  ehargen  was  not  to  be 
found ;  so  our  guide,  an  active  moor-woman,  sprang  up 
behind  one  of  our  party,  and  away  we  went,  threading 
at  first  by-lanes,  steep  and  rt^fged,  and  crossing 
streams  in  their  downward  and  impetuous  course, 
until  we  reached  Gidley-on-ihe-Moor,  a  poor  but 
picturesque  hamlet,  noted  for  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
castle.  A  few  moments  later,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  tHitabU  moor,  with  its  trackless  downs  and  giant 
rooks ;  and  we  soon  began  the  ascent  of  the  ridge  of 
torsi  by  which  alone  we  could  approach  Cawson. 
With  animals  less  habituated  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  soil,  our  way  would  have  offered  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, so  precipitous  was  it  in  many  parts,  and  so 
full  of  bog  and  crag  were  some  of  the  spots  on  which 
our  horses  fearlessly  trod.  But  on  they  sped  their 
wary  course ;  and  our  progress  being  necessarily  a 
slow  one,  we  had  leisure  to  converse  with  our  guide, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Dartmoor  women.  Her  bright 
black  eyes,  dear  brown  complexion,  uid  rounded  face, 
together  with  her  intelligent  countenance,  in  which 
self-dependance  and  kindliness  were  strongly  blended 
together,  reminded  us  oi  the  kindred  races  in  Wales 
and  Brittany.  Although  now  in  the  middle  life,  she 
was  still  pretty,  and  had  in  youth  evidently  pre- 
sumed on  her  power,  as  most  of  her  sex  venture  to 
do  now  and  then.  She  told  us  how,  before  her  marriage, 
she  was  one  day  riding  over  the  moor  with  her  future 
husband,  and  coming  to  an  intricate  part  of  the  hills, 
she  resolved  to  give  him  a  chase  \  so,  suddenly  she 
galloped  off,  and  being  well  mounted,  was  soon  out  of 
sight  among  the  lapping  tors,  nor  drew  in  her  rein 
until  after  a  ride  of  ten  miles,  when  she  was  overtaken 
by  her  pursuer.  By  her  own  account,  however,  she 
gave  up  such  pranks  on  her  marriage,  and  is  now 
sobered  down  into  a  good  housewife.  Passing  by  her 
cottage  we  saw  one  of  her  little  black-eyed  daugliters, 
whose  bright  roguish  face  looked  as  if  she  in  her  day 
would  be  ready  enough  to  enjoy  the  same  girlish 
freaks  which  had  enlivened  her  mother's  youth. 

Before  reaching  Cawson,  we  skirted  the  summits  of 
a  long  line  of  undulating  hilb,  on  some  part  of  which 
the  granite  rocks  rose  up  like  a  massive  wall,  broken 
at  intervals,  along  the  ridge  of  the  tors.  The  prospect 
from  Cawson  was  magnificent;  and,  spite  of  the  cloud- 
less atmosphere  and  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  the  air 
was  so  elastic  that  it  felt  almost  invigorating.  And 
such  delicious  water  as  that  with  which  we  slaked 
our  thirst  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  had  I  never  before 
tasted. 
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The  bed  of  moss  from  whence  it  sprang  up  with 
gushing  softness,  was  of  the  brightest  and  most  vivid 
green;  and  as  we  scooped  it  out  from  thence  its 
sparkling  purity  made  it  as  grateful  to  the  sight  as 
was  its  icy  freshness  to  the  palate.  Our  ride  occupied 
seven  or  eight  hours,  and  we  returned  home  just  as 
the  sultry  stillness  of  the  afternoon  was  succeeded  by 
a  thunder-storm,  which  broke  forth  with  the  sudden- 
ness and  fuiy  so  common  to  mountain  regions.  Our 
kind  little  hostess  was  ready  to  greet  us  with  her 
usual  cordial  welcome,  as  we  dismounted  beneath  the 
broad  arched  entrance  of  the  Three  Crowns;  and 
truly,  a  bright  pleasant  face  like  Mrs.  Brock's,  which 
beams  with  merry-hearted  benevolence,  is  of  no  small 
account  to  the  traveller  who  seeks  his  home  for  a 
few  days  among  strangers.  It  b  the  pledge  of  many 
little  kindnesses  and  attentions  which  money  can 
neither  purchase  nor  repay. 

This  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  yet  described  our 
position  here.  The  reader  will  not  expect  to  find  a 
first-rate  hotel  at  Ghagford ;  but  the  Three  Crowns 
is  a  perfect  model  of  a  viUage  way-side  inn,  such  as 
was  frequented  by  our  ancestors  some  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago;  for  so  ancient  is  the  date  of  this 
dwelling,  it  having  been  erected  in  1709,  by  Judge 
Whiddon,  of  whom  a  memorial  still  exists  in  the 
carved  cross  which  yet  appears  in  the  kitchen-flagging, 
just  on  the  spot  where  he  used  to  administer  justice. 
And  a  most  picturesque  building  it  is  that  the  worthy 
judge  erected,  with  its  mullioned  windows  and  its  tall 
projecting  gable  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  overhung 
with  ivy,  beneath  which  the  broad  arch  entrance 
gives  access  to  both  wings  of  the  dwelling,  one  side 
of  which  is  appropriated  to  gentle  visitors ;  and  on 
the  other,  may  be  found  a  more  noisy,  and  sometimes 
a  jovial  company,  but  by  whose  merriment  we  were 
never  disquiet^.  One  evening  a  joUy  old  farmer 
talked  rather  loudly  over  his  jug  of  ale,  and  on  Mrs. 
Brock  begging  of  him  "not  to  holler,  as  it  might 
annoy  the  ladies;"  he  replied,  that  he  had  hollered 
when  he  "  went  a  courting,  and  could  not  give  it  up 
now  to  please  any  ladies :"  a  most  cogent  reason,  with 
which  we  were  perfectly  satisfied.  The  apartments 
are  very  primitive  in  their  inner  aspect,  and  critically 
clean  and  neat ;  neither  are  they  wanting  in  any  of  the 
common  comforts  which  may  be  required  in  daily  life ; 
and  the  landlady  is  so  liberal  of  her  white  household 
linen,  and  of  her  excellent  home-made  bread,  and  rich 
Devonshire  cream  and  strawberries,  and  delicate  trout, 
with  the  addition  of  other  ordinary  food,  that  one 
must  be  an  epicure  to  complain  of  the  daily  fare  with 
which  she  supplies  her  visitors. 

Mrs.  Brock,  in.  her  younger  days,  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  for  her  excellent  punch  and 
beefsteaks  as  well  as  for  her  beauty ;  nor  has  her  fame 
in  these  respects  diminished  aught,  scarcely  even  in 
the  article  of  beauty ;  for  she  is  one  of  the  brightest, 
prettiest  old  women  ever  beheld. 

But  to  return  to  the  agremens  of  our  lodgings. 
Night  and  day  we  were  regaled  by  the  soft  mur- 
murs of  a  streamlet,  which  flowed  on   most  musi- 


cally in  front  of  the  house ;  and  beyond  it  lay  the  plea- 
sant churchyard,  the  place  where  not  only  the  ''  rode 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,"  but  where  is  also 
exhibited  village  life  in  all  its  varieties ;  for  here  the 
children  sport  upon  the  soft  green  hillocks,  plucking 
"golden  cups"  and  daisies,  all  unheedful  of  what 
lies  beneath;  and  here  the  village  youths  and  maidens 
gather  for  their  evening  converse ;  and  here,  too,  pass 
continually  the  busier  portion  of  the  community,  with 
their  messages  or  their  burdens,  for  it  is  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  village ;  and  the  grey  dd  church 
looks  down  upon  the  past  and  present  generations, 
which  have  alike  been  gathered  within  its  walls ;  and 
beneath  the  aged  elms  by  which  it  is  shaded,  the  old 
man  rests  upon  his  weary  way,  gazing  upon  the  wide 
stretch  of  hill  and  dale  which  lies  spread  out  befcne 
him.  Such  are  the  sights  and  sounds  which  greet  the 
wayfarer  at  Chagford ;  but  during  a  week's  sojourn 
there,  one  has  not  much  time  for  waking  dreams,  for 
there  are  so  many  real  objects  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Near  at  hand.  Holy-street  full  of 
picturesque  beauty,  with  its  brawling  stream,  its  rude 
bridge,  its  furzy  banks,  and  pine-dad  hill;  further 
off,  Drew's  Teignton,  whose  very  name  tells  its 
history,  for  on  its  site  once  stood  the  Druid's  town, 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  strewed  with  Celtic  remains, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  being  a  cromlech,  ydeped  the 
Three  Sisters;  and  near  it  is  the  dark  fathomless 
lake  of  Bradford  Pool ;  and  at  a  little  distance  frcnn 
thence,  flows  on  the  Teign,  in  a  narrow  glen,  winding 
its  way  between  lofty  hills,  sometimes  fringed  to  the 
very  summit  with  oak  and  holly  trees,  sometimes 
dark,  bare  and  stem,  frowning  on  the  impetuous  steam 
beneath.  Li  one  of  the  most  gloomy  of  these  passes, 
where  the  river  seems  to  coil  itself  within  these  en- 
folding hills,  stands  an  enormous  logan  stone,  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream;  and  if,  as  is  supposed,  these 
vibrating  rocks  were  the  instruments  of  diivination,  as 
well  as  of  irreversible  judgment  among  the  Druids^ 
one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  spot  more  fitting  for  such 
mysterious  and  awful  rites,  so  stem  and  loneW  is 
the  aspect  of  this  spot!  Such,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  usual  character  of  the  scenery  of  the  Teign. 
Its  banks  offer  a  most  charming  ramble  from  Whiddon 
Park  to  Fingal  Bridge,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles, 
during  which  the  wanderer  will  often  find  himself  amcmg 
a  tangled  maze  of  trees,  and  shmbs,  and  fiowers,  and 
rocks ;  so  sweet  a  maze  that  one  scarcely  desires  to 
escape  from  it.  Often  did  we  scramble  to  some  rod^ 
which  stretched  midway  into  the  river,  and  resting 
ourselves  there,  watch  the  rapid  stream  as  it  foamed 
and  frothed  around  us,  while  a  few  steps  further, 
perhaps,  the  waters  flow  so  clearly  and  tiranquilly 
beneath  the  shadow  of  some  drooping  tree,  that  we 
could  discern  the  trout  gliding  about  in  peaceful 
sport.  XJnfortunatdy  for  them,  the  lovers  of  the 
"  genUe  craft"  are  wont  to  frequent  this  part  of  the 
river  during  the  fishing  season. 

From  Fingal  Bridge  to  Dunsford  Bridge,  six  miles 
further  down  the  river,  the  walk  through  the  Moreton 
Woods  is  very  beautiful ;  and  by  returning  over  the 
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bai^^  on  the  rigbt  bank,  the  pedestrian  can  visit 
Cawson  and  Wootton  Castles,  or  rather  "Camps," 
being  the  sites  of  Roman  camps,  placed  on  beautiful 
and  commanding  positions ;  one  of  them  overhanging 
the  river,  the  other  on  a  lofty  down,  whose  formation 
reminded  us  of  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  near 
Jfalrem. 

8udi  were  some  of  our  rides  and  walks  at  Chagford. 
We  left  the  village  with  regret,  and,  after  an  ascent  of 
two  or  three  miles  over  a  rugged  bje-way,  found  our- 
sdres  on  the  high-road  from  Moreton  Hampstead  to 
Tavistock,  (the  only  tolerable  road  in  the  whole 
district).  Here  we  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the  moor, 
on  a  high  table  land,  girt  about  with  tors  of  every  ima- 
ginable form ;  and  on  some  of  the  summits,  so  fantas- 
tically piled  were  the  granite  rocks,  that  it  seemed  as 
though  a  giant  hand  had  flung  them  there  in  sport. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  appeared  an  intermi- 
nable down,  on  which  vast  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  small  cattle  were  grazing;  and  down  the  hills 
flowed  innumerable  streamlets,  which  waved  like  silver 
threads  across  the  dark  heathy  surface  of  the  soil. 
One  of  the  larger  of  these  streams,  our  way-side  com- 
panion for  a  while,  was  spanned  by  one  of  the  ancient 
British  bridges,  peculiar  I  believe  to  the  region  of 
Dartmoor ;  and  of  a  most  primitive  construction  it 
was ! — consisting  of  several  piers,  composed  of  massive 
gnnite  rocks  placed  one  above  the  other,  and 
each  pier  connected  with  the  neighbouring  one  by  an 
enormous  slab  of  moorstone,  forming  thus  a  most 
picturesque  and  solid  pathway,  one  which  has  borne 
for  ages  past,  the  rush  of  winter  torrent,  and  the 
still  more  desolating  shock  of  time.  After  driving 
several  miles  through  this  lonely  stretch  of  hill  and 
Baoor,  during  which  we  saw  only  one  wretched  habi- 
tation, we  skirted  Crockem  Tor,  and  wound  our  way 
mto  a  valley,  or  rather  a  lap  of  verdure,  in  whose 
centre  appeared  the  chimnies  of  the  little  inn  of  Two 
Bridges.  A  welcome  sight ;  for  at  that  moment  the 
rain  had  begun  to  sweep  impetuously  across  our  path, 
and  we  were  glad  to  take  refuge  near  the  ample  peat 
fire,  which  blazed  upon  the  landkdy's  hearth.  Li 
this  country  inn  we  resolved  to  pass  two  or  three 
days.  It  was  a  spot  replete  with  interest,  although 
partly  of  a  melancholy  sort.  Within  two  miles  stands 
that  vast  and  gloomy  pile  of  buildings,  once  used  as  a 
French  prison.  Vainly  could  one  attempt  to  picture  a 
Bore  dreary  place.  Built  on  the  highest  table-land  of 
Dartmoor,  on  a  spot  which  is  utterly  destitute  of 
those  redeeming  accompaniments  which  lend  a  pic- 
turesque aspect  to  other  parts  of  the  same  district, 
the  soil  is  stony  without  crags,  and  swampy  without 
riilt  of  water.  And  then,  those  dark  high  walls,  and 
tmall  closely  baned  windows,  and  the  deserted  village 
of  Prinoestown  close  by,  with  its  falling  houses,  its 
dosed  tun,  its  mean-looking  church,  (built  by  the 
Freodi  prisoners,)  and  the  churchyard  waving  with 
tank  grass  and  tall  nettles,  without  a  single  headstone 
to  miffk  one  of  the  graves !  It  seemed  an  unhonourcd 
and  unfrequented  spot.  Never  did  I  behold  a  scene 
of  more  utter  desolation !    Wq  went  into  the  prison. 


whose  sombre  wretchedness  need  not  be  depicted 
here,  and  saw  the  naphtha  works,  which  were  not  then 
in  full  activity,  but  gave  an  air  of  life  to  some  portions 
of  the  building,  and  promise  to  be  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  enterprising  proprietors.  Outside  the  walls 
we  were  shown  the  spot  were  the  poor  prisoners  used 
to  be  buried  in  unconsccratcd  sdil.  This,  we  were 
told,  they  reckoned  the  crowning  point  of  their  misery, 
and  it  is  painful  to  think  that  their  feelings  should 
have  been  tlius  needlessly  insulted. 

But  let  us  turn  our  backs  upon  this  place  of  gloomy 
remembrance,  and  ramble  along  the  sweet  Cowsie,  as 
it  comes  dancbig  and  sparkling  dovra  the  hills,  amid 
trees  and  rocks  so  picturesquely  grouped  that  one 
lingers  at  each  new  turn  of  the  stream ;  sometimes 
looking  up  to  the  ivied  bridge  which  crosses  its  course 
near  Bairdown,  just  at  a  point  where  the  fall  of  the 
river  is  rather  precipitous ;  sometimes  reaching  a  fairy 
islet,  so  rich  in  fragrant  flowers  and  drooping  foliage 
that  one  wonders  how  so  much  beauty  can  be  gathered 
up  into  a  minute  fragment  of  the  earth;  and  then 
again  resting  on  the  jutting  rock,  or  soft  meadow 
bank,  to  prolong  the  hour  of  our  enjoyment.  But 
there  is  harder  work  before  us;  for  two  miles  off, 
rising  above  the  left  bank  of  the  West  Dart,  stands 
Wistman's  Wood,  the  most  singular  spot,  perhaps, 
on  Dartmoor,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  the  last  remams 
of  a  Druidical  grove  in  this  island,  and  its  age  about 
a  thousand  years. 

Our  way  lay  along  the  side  of  a  pathless  and  rock- 
strewed  hiD,  which  rises  boldly  above  the  West  Dart ; 
and  during  our  toilsome  walk  one  could  scarcely 
forbear  envying  the  cattle  who  were  reposing  so 
peacefully  beneath  us,  by  the  side  of  the  quiet  stream. 
The  sun  seemed  to  shine  pleasantly  on  them,  while 
we  would  gladly  have  beheld  its  rays  veiled  in  mist. 
But  all  tiresome  things  come  to  an  end  at  last ;  and, 
after  crossing  interminable  fields  and  climbing  loose 
stone  waUs,  which  threatened  to  fall  beneath  our  feet, 
we  found  ourselves,  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  hill, 
standing  just  above  Wistman*s  Wood,  in  modem 
speech,  the  Wise  Man's  Wood.  Truly,  it  was  a 
wondrous  spot  to  gaze  upon ;  for  those  stunted  gnarled 
oaks,  with  their  clubbed  branches  laden  with  mosses 
and  ferns  which  swell  them  to  an  enormous  size, 
looked  more  like  wizard  dwarfs  than  monarchs  of  the 
wood.  These  ancient  trees,  which  are  gradually  perish- 
ing from  decay  as  well  as  from  the  influence  of  parasitic 
plants  upon  their  trunks  and  branches,  and  of  which 
there  do  not  exist  at  present  more  than  a  hundred 
(or  thereabouts),  are  divided  into  groups,  and  en- 
twine their  roots  with  an  iron  grasp  around  the 
blocks  of  granite  from  whence  they  seem  to  spring. 
Indeed,  these  rocks  are  flung  in  such  masses  around 
the  wood,  that,  while  clambering  into  it,  one  is  obliged 
to  step  from  pile  to  pile  at  the  risk  of  falling  into 
deep  chasms,  which  are  but  ill  concealed  by  tJie 
waving  ferns  which  grow  among  them.  Report  says 
that  these  hollow  crevices  are  thronged  with  adders, 
but  we  trod  each  dangerous  spot,  unscathed  by  aught 
of  evil;  peered  into  the  grotesque  I  ranches  which 
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looked  as  though  the  lopping  knife  of  the  Druid  had 
been  exercised  on  them  ages  ago ;  and  felt  reluctant 
to  quit  a  scene  invested  with  such  strange  yet  gloomy 
interest.  But  the  day  was  wearing  on^  and  we  had 
yet  to  ascend  Crockem  Tor,  which  rises  precipitously 
above  Wistmau*s  "VV^ood,  and  which  is  not  less  rich  in 
antiquarian  remembrances,  for  in  Celtic  times  Crockem 
Tor  was  the  seat  of  highebt  justice  within  the  district: 
in  later  ages,  the  Witteuagemote,  or  Saxon  Parliament, 
were  wont  to  meet  on  its  summit ;  and  until  within 
the  last  century  it  remained  as  the  Court  of  Stannaries, 
where  the  chief  miners  of  Devon  were  obliged  to 
assemble  when  summoned  hj  the  Lord  Warden,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  disputes,  and  enacting  laws, 
"  in  all  matters  between  tinner  and  tinner,  life  and 
limb  excepted/*  The  summit  of  the  tor  is  still 
crowned  with  vast  masses  of  granite,  some  of  the 
blocks  of  which  formerly  served  as  seats  for  the 
Judges ;  but  several  of  them  have  been  removed,  and 
the  stone  "  table  of  judgment,"  once  placed  within 
the  circle  of  seats,  has  been  broken  up  by  some  bar- 
barous utilitarian  and  carried  off  to  a  neighbouring 
farm.  But  the  great  fact  remains  unchanged,  that  on 
this  lonely  and  elevated  tor,  age  after  age,  Celt  and 
Saxon  and  Englishman  have  successively  sat  in 
judgment  on  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  now  all  here 
is  silent  and  desolate,  and  wise  men  leave  naturr/5 
courts  to  give  forth  their  sentences  in  crowded  halls, 
among  the  busy  haunts  of  the  multitude !  We  must 
not,  however,  stop  to  moralize  on  the  flight  of  ages, 
and  the  changes  they  have  brought  along  with  them, 
for  our  space  is  nearly  filled;  and  we  would  just 
glance  at  our  drive  to  Tavistock,  a  most  varied  and 
pleasant  one  of  about  seven  miles,  concerning  which 
we  can  merely  say  that  Merrivalc  Bridge  offers  to  the 
antiquarian  a  tempting  field  of  exploration,  as  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  literally  strewed  with 
Celtic  remains,  cromlechs,  circles,  track-ways,  and 
other  vestiges  of  that  mighty  superstition  once  so  pre- 
valent in  Britain.  Among  all  its  existing  monuments 
none  awaken  a  more  awful  feeling  than  those  tall 
shapeless  obelisks  which  rise  dark  and  lonely  in  some 
of  the  dreariest  parts  of  the  moor,  imaging  forth  a 
stem  relentless  fate,  a  power  that  must  be  obeyed 
unquestioning  and  unresistingly.  Through  the  simple 
piety  of  some  early  missionaries  a  few  of  these  mis- 
shapen deities  have  been  changed  into  the  emblems  of 
a  peaceful,  holy  faith ;  and  the  mde  crosses  thus  carved 
out  of  their  summits,  cannot  but  awaken  reverential 
tbought  in  the  most  heedless  traveller. 

Vixen  Tor,  which  we  saw  during  our  drive  to 
Tavistock,  is  orfe  of  the  most  picturesque  we  had  yet 
beheld;  for  the  tall  granite  crags  which  crown  its 
hummit  singularly  resemble  a  castellated  tower  which 
hangs  frowning  over  the  valleys  beneath.  Between 
Vixen  and  Mis-Tor  a  glance  is  obtained  of  the  broad 
fertile  vale  of  Walkham,  whose  corn-fields  reach  their 
very  base :  indeed,  the  hand  of  cultivation  is  at  work 
now  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  moor ;  and  even 
within  a  short  distance  of  Princestown,  may  be  found 
the  thriving  pkntations  and  desmesnes  of  Princess 
Hall,  and  of  Tor  Royal. 


But  without  lingering  any  longer  by  the  way-side 
we  wiU  hasten  to  the  pleasantly  situated  and  most 
comfortable  hotel  of  the  Bedford  Arms,  at  Tavistock; 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  abbey,  and  overhang- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Tavy.  Tavistod^  is  a  place  full 
of  interest  as  regards  both  the  past  and  present  times ; 
and  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  speak  of  Crownsdak,^ 
and  Eitzford,  and  Lydford  Castle,  and  Morwell  Rocks, 
and  Ensleigh,  and  Brent  Tor,  these  sketehes  would 
swell  to  a  bulky  mass.  So  we  wiU  only  advise  the 
reader  who  has  kindly  accompanied  us  thus  far,  to 
devote  a  few  days  to  the  storied  town  of  Tavistock ; 
and  by  descending  the  Tamar  in  a  steamer  which 
plies  almost  daily  to  Plymouth,  a  scene  of  beauty, 
different  from  what  we  have  here  described,  will  open 
upon  him,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  will  find  himself 
again  in  contact  with  the  South  Devon  Railway, 
which  conveys  the  traveller  rapidly  into  a  busier  and 
a  greater  world. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL ;» 

OB,   THE  ^ILBOAD  Of   LITE. 
BT  THS  AUTHOB  OF  "  FRAHK  FAIAUGH." 

Chapter  XVn. 

LEWIS  RECEIVES  A  MYSTERIOUS  COMKUNICATIOK,  AKD    I 
IS  RUN  AW  AT  WITH  BY  TWO  YOUTHFUL  BEAUTIES.       , 

The  arrival  of  the  post-bag  was  aninteresting  event 
to  Lewis,  as  almost  the  only  pleasure  he  allowed  him- 
self was  a  rapid  interchange  of  letters  with  his  sister ; 
and  to  this  correspondence  was  he  indebted  for  an 
amount  of  warm  sympathy,  judicious  advice,  and 
affectionate  interest  in  his  piusuits,  which  tended  | 
greatly  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  diminish  the  irk- 
someness  of  his  situation;  but,  with  the  exo^)tion  of  1 
Rose  and  (occasionally)  Erere,  his  correspondents  ! 
were  exceedingly  limited  in  number,  and  their  epistles  ; 
few  and  far  between.    It  was,  then,  a  matter  of  no  ! 
small  surprise  to  him,  to  receive  a  business-like-looking  1 
letter,  in  an  unknown  handwriting.    To  break  the  I 
seal  (which  bore  the  impression  of  the  letters  J.  and  | 
L.  united  in  a  flourishing  cypher  that,  at  first  sight,  I 
looked  like  a  bad  attempt  to  delineate  a  true  bver's   I 
knot,)  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  contents  were 
as  follow : — 

"  Sir, — ^My  partner  and  myself,  having  some  con- 
nexion with  the  town  of  ,  (near  wliich  Mrs. 

Arundel  and  Rose  resided,)  were  cognizant  of  the 
death  of  your  late  lamented  father,  which  sad  event 
was  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  the  sudden  dis- 
covery of  some  important  information  contained  in  a 
public  journal.  It  is  in  our  power  to  impart  to  you 
the  nature  of  that  information ;  but  as  we  have  every 


(1)  Mrs.  Bray,  in  her  novel  of  "Pit*  of  Fitxford,"  has  to  yiTidly  de- 
picted scenes  and  characten  connected  with  some  remarkable  s]>ot3 
in  tliis  neighbourhood,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  that  on  Tisicinij 
them  after  its  perusal,  they  seemed  to  be  peopled  with  images  oC 
the  past.  Much  information  also  concerning  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Tavistock  and  its  vicinity,  may  be  foxind  In  her  work 
entitled  the  "  Tamar  and  the  Tavy." 

(2)  Continued  from  p.  S3. 
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taatoL  to  betieve  its  importance  has  not  been  overrated, 
we  are  only  prepared  to  do  so  on  the  following  terms — 
\h.  the  present  receipt  of  ten  guineas,  and  a  bond, 
pledging  yourself  to  pay  to  us  the  sum  of  £200  should 
the  information  prove  as  valuable  as  we  conceive  it 
to  be.  Awaiting  the  favour  of  a  speedy  answer,  we 
have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

"  Jones  &  Levi,  Moraeys-ai-Zaio. 
" Sir€ef,  Old  Baih^:' 

"What  a  strange  letter!"  solOoquised  Lewis, 
after  perusing  it  carefully  for  the  second  time.  "  The 
writer  evidently  knows  the  circumstances  of  my  poor 
father's  death  correctly,  but  there's  nothing  in  that; 
the  newspaper  story  rests  on  the  evidence  of  the 

library -keeper  at ;  and  he,  probably,  told  it  to 

every  one  who  came  into  his  shop  for  the  next  week ; 
and  this  tale  may  have  been  invented  to  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  view  to  extort  money.  One  has 
heard  of  such  rogueries ;  but,  in  that  case,  why  insist 
on  the  £200  bond  ?  That  seems  as  if  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Levi  themselves  had  faith  in  the  value  of  their 
information ;  or  it  may  only  be  done  in  order  to  give 
me. that  impression.  I 'U  send  the  letter  up  to  Richard 
Frere,  and  ask  him  to  ferret  out  these  gents — ^I  dare 
say  they  are  thorough  gents.  Walter,  I  will  not  let 
you  give  Faust  all  your  gloves  to  play  with ;  that  is 
the  third  pair  you've  allowed  him  to  gnaw  to  pieces 
this  week.  Faust !  drop  it,  sir  I  Do  you  hear  me  ? 
That 's  right :  good,  obedient  dog !  Now  for  Master 
Richard." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  pen,  and  wrote,  in  a  delicately- 
formed,  yet  free  and  bold  hand,  the  following  note  : — 

"  Dbab  old  FfiEfis, — Certain  individuals,  signing 
(kemselves  '  Jones  and  Levi,'  have  seen  fit  to  favour 
me  with  the  enclosed  mysterious  oomrounicatioA, 
which,  on  the  face  of  the  thing,  looks  very  like  an 
attempt  to  swmdle.  As  there  is,  however,  just  a 
remote  possibility  that  something  may  come  of  it,  (for 
their  aooount  of  the  circumstances  preceding  my  poor 
CiUier's  death  tallies  exactly  with  the  recital  my  sister 
ga¥e  me  on  my  return,)  you  will,  I  am  sure,  add  one 
More  to  your  many  kindnesses,  by  investigating  this 
natter  for  me.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  that  £10 
Boies  are  by  no  means  too  plentiful  with  me,  and  that, 
uder  present  circumstanoes,  my  bond  for  £200  would 
flctrcdy  be  worth  as  many  pence.  My  poor  charge 
fvogresses  slowly ;  he  has  become  much  more  docUe 
and  tractable,  and  is  considerably  improved  in  manners 
and  general  amiability,  but  his  mental  capacity  is 
hmentably  def&oient ;  his  reasoning  powers,  and  usual 
habits  of  thought,  are  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  a 
child  of  six  or  seven  years  old ;  though  many  intel- 
ligent children  of  that  age  are  greatly  his  superiors  in 
intellect :  still,  he  makes  visible  progress,  and  that  is 
reeomp^ice  sufficient  for  any  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble.  He  has  become  much  attached  to  me,  and 
(perhaps  for  that  very  reason — perhaps  from  the  ne- 
cessity to  love  something,  which  pxists  in  the  nature 
o£  every  man,  worthy  of  the  name,)  I  have  grown 
•0  deeply  interested  in  him,  that  duties  which,  six 


months  ago,  I  should  have  reckoned  irksome  in  the 
extreme,  have  now  become  really  pleasant  to  me.  I  bore 
you  with  these  details,  because  ....  because  you  are 
so  old  a  friend,  that  I  have  acquired  a  prescriptive 
right  to  bore  you  when  I  like.  As  Walter,  and  Faust 
(who  clearly  knows  that  I  am  writing  to  you,  and 
sends  you  an  affectionate  wag  of  the  tail),  are  becoming 
impatient  at  the  length  of  my  epistle,  there  being  a 
walk  in  prospect,  dependent  on  my  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  the  sooner  I  do  so  the  better. 
"  Yours  ever,  L.  A." 

As  Lewis  folded  and  sealed  this  missive,  a  servant 
entered,  with  a  note  on  a  silver  waiter,  saying,  as  he 
presented  it,  "  For  you,  sir.  I  am  desired  to  wait 
while  you  read  it." 

It  was  written  iii  a  stiff,  formal  hand,  and  ran  as 
follows:^  % 

*'  Miss  Livingstone  presents  her  compliments  to 
Mr.  Arundel,  and  requests  the  favour  of  an  interview 
with  him." 

"  What  is  in  the  wind  now,  I  wonder  P"  thought 
Lewis ;  but  he  only  said,  "  Tell  Miss  Livingstoae  I 
will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  her  inune- 
diately ;"  and  the  servant  retired. 

Minerva  was  enthroned  in  state  in  the  small  drawing- 
room,  the  large  one  being  an  awful  apartment,  dedi- 
cated to  high  and  solemn  social  convocations,  and  by 
no  means  lightly  to  be  entered.  Care  sat  upon  her 
wrinkled  brow,  and  looked  as  uncomfortable  as  in  such 
a  situation  might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
This  remarkable  woman  rose  as  Lewis  entered,  and 
performed  as  near  an  approach  to  a  courtesy  as  her 
elephantine  conformation  would  permit;  then,  gra- 
ciously motioning  her  visitor  to  a  seat,  she  growled 
an  inquiry  after  the  well-being  of  his  pupil,  promul- 
gated a  decidedly  scandalous  account  of  the  state  of 
the  weather,  with  a  disheartening  prophecy  appended 
relating  to  meteorological  miseries  yet  to  come ;  and 
having  thus  broken  her  own  ice,  dived  into  the  chilly 
recesses  of  her  cold  water  system,  and  fished  up  from 
it^  stony  depths  the  weighty  grievance  that  oppressed 
her. 

It  appeared  that  the  same  post  which  had  conveyed 
the  mysterious  document  from  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Levi,  had  also  brought  a  letter  from  General  Grant, 
containing  the  intelligence  that  he  was  about  to 
return  home  forthwith;  that  the  house  was  to  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  large  Christmas  party, 
and  that  Miss  Livingstone  was  to  pay  a  round  of 
visits  preparatory  to  the  issue  of  innumerable  noies  of 
mvitation,  by  which  the  neighbourhood  was  to  be 
induced  to  attend  sundry  festive  meetings  at  Broad- 
hurst  ;  and  all  this  was  to  be  done  more  thoroughly, 
and  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  in  regard  to  which  the  General  was  equally 
urgent  and  enigmatical.  But  Minerva  shall  speak 
for  herself. 

"  Having  thus,  Mr.  Arundel,  made  myself  acquainted 
with  General  Grant's  wishes,  (fourteen  beds  to  be 
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ready  this  day  week,  and  not  even  the  hangings  put  up 
on  one  of  them — but  men  are  so  ineonsiderate  now-a- 
days,)  I  proceeded  to  give  Reynolds  (the  housekeeper) 
full  and  clear  instructions,  (to  not  one  of  which  did  she 
pay  proper  attention — but  servants  are  so  careless 
and  self-conceited  now-a-days,)  as  to  all  the  necessary 
domestic  arrangements.  I  then  desired  the  coachman 
might  be  informed  that  I  should  require  the  carriage 
to  be  ready  for  use  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow,  (as  you 
are  perhaps  aware,  sir,  that  since  the  Generars  de- 
parture for  Scotland,!  have  restricted  myself  to  a  simple 
pony-chaise).  Judge  of  my  amazement  when  I  was  told 
there  were  no  horses  fit  to  use !  I  begged  to  see  the 
coachman  instantly,  but  learned  that  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  with  influenza ;  the  second  coachman  is  in 
Scotland  with  the  General,  so  there  was  not  a 
creature  to  whom  I  could  speak  about  the  matter. 
Under  these  circumstances,  which  are  equally  un- 
expected and  annoying,  I  considered  myself  justified 
in  applying  to  you,  Mr.  Arundel.  Would  you  oblige 
me  by  going  through  the  stables,  and  ascertaining 
whether  anything  can  be  devised  to  meet  the  present 
emergency.  I  am  aware  that  the  service  I  require  of 
you  is  beyond  the  strict  routine  of  your  duties ;  but 
you  must  yourself  perceive  the  impossibility  of  a  lady 
venturing  among  stablemen  and  helpers,  without 
showing  a  disregard  to  that  strict  rule  of  propriety 
by  which  it  has  been  the  study  of  my  life  to  regulate 
my  conduct." 

Having  readied  this  climax,  Miner\a  ghmeed  with 
an  air  of  dignified  self-approval  towards  Lewis,  and 
began  a  very  unnecessary  process  of  refrigeration, 
with  the  aid  of  a  fan  apparently  composed,  like  its 
mistress,  of  equal  parts  of  cast-iron  and  buckram. 
Lewis  immediately  signified  his  readiness  to  undertake 
the  commission,  and  promising  to  come  back  to 
report  progress,  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

On  reaching  the  stables,  a  groom  attended  his 
summons,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  his  race,  entered 
into  a  long  explanation  of  the  series  of  untoward 
circumstances  to  which  the  present  state  of  equine 
destitution  might  be  attributed;  in  the  course  of  which 
harangue  he  performed,  so  to  speak,  a  fantasia  on  the 
theme — "  And  then  do  you  see,  sir,  coachman  hob- 
served," — ^to  which  sentence,  after  each  variation,  he 
constantly  returned.  The  substance  of  his  communi- 
cation was  as  follows : — shortly  before  the  General's 
departure,  one  of  the  carriage  horses  had  fallen  and 
broken  his  knees,  and  its  companion  having  an  un- 
amiable  predilection  for  kicking,  the  pair  were  sold, 
and  a  couple  of  young  unbroken  animals  purchased, 
which,  after  a  summer's  run,  were  destmed  to  replace 
the  delinquents.  Shortly  after  this  the  General  fell  in 
love  with,  and  bought  a  pair  of  iron-gray  four-year- 
olds,  also  unbroken ;  all  these  young  horses  were  now 
taken  up  from  grass,  and  about  to  be  broken  in,  but 
the  coachman's  illness  had  interrupted  their  educa- 
tion.    -•         \ 

"  Well,  but  are  neither  pair  of  the  young  stock 
available  ?  "  inquired  Lewis. 
"  I'm  afeared  not,  sir,"  was  the  reply ;  "  the  bays 


aint  never  been  in  harness,  and  the  iron-gniys  only 
three  times." 

"  Oh,  the  grays  have  been  in  harness  three  times, 
have  they  ?  "  resumed  Lewis.  "  Let  us  take  tliem  out 
to-day,  to  see  how  they  perform." 

**  If  you  please,  sir,  I  am  only  pad  groom,  and  I 
can't  say  as  I  should  feel  myself  disactly  compertent 
to  drive  them  wild  young  devils." 

**  Bring  out  that  mail  phaeton ;  put  on  the  break 
harness,  and  FU  drive  them  myself,"  returned  Lewis. 
"  But,  if  you  please,  sir,"  began  the  groom,  in  a 
tone  of  remonstrance. 

"My  good  fellow,  you  waste  time  in  talking;  of 
course,  if  any  thing  goes  wrong  in  consequence  of  your 
obeying  my  directions,  I  alone  shall  be  answerable; 
but  nothing  will  go  wrong  if  your  harness  is  sound," 
returned  Lewis,  quickly. 

The  man,  seeing  the  young  tutor  was  determined, 
summoned  one  of  his  fellows,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
phaeton  was  made  ready,  and  the  horses  harnessed 
and  led  out.  They  were  a  splendid  pair  of  dark  iron- 
grays,  with  silver  manes  and  tails ;  their  heads,  small 
and  well  set  on,  their  sloping  shoulders,  and  fine 
graceful  legs,  spoke  well  for  their  descent ;  but  ihey 
snorted  with  fear  and  impatience  as  they  were  led  up 
to  their  places,  and  their  bright  full  eyes  gazed  wildly 
and  restlessly  around. 

"  Be  quiet  with  them !"  exclaimed  Lewis,  as  one  of 
the  men  laid  a  rude  grasp  on  the  rein  to  back  the  near- 
side horse  into  his  place ;  "  you  can't  be  too  quiet  and 
steady  with  a  young  horse.  Soho,  boy !  what  is  it 
then  ?  nobody  is  going  to  hurt  you,"  he  continued, 
patting  the  startled  animal,  and  at  the  same  time 
backing  him  gently  into  the  required  position. 

The  operation  of  putting-to  was  soon  completed ; 
and  Lewis  saying,  "  You  had  better  lead  them  off  if 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  start,"  took 
the  reins  in  his  hand,  and  sprang  up  lightly  but 
quietly.  Seating  himself  firmly,  he  asked,  "  Now,  are 
you  all  ready?"  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  continued — "  Give  them  their  heads, 
then;"  and  making  a  mysterious  sound  which  may 
be  faintly  pourtrayed  by  the  letters  "  tchick,"  he 
ende<ivoured  to  start  his  horses.  But  this  was  no 
such  easy  matter.  The  near-side  horse,  the  moment 
he  felt  the  collar,  ran  back,  pulling  against  his  com- 
panion, who  returned  the  compliment  by  rearing  and 
striking  with  his  fore-feet  at  the  groom  who  at- 
tempted to  hold  him. 

"  Steady  there!"  cried  Lewis.  "Pat  his  neck ;  that 's 
right.  Quiet,  horse !  stand,  sir !  One  of  you  call  those 
men  here,"  he  added,  pointing  to  a  couple  of  labourers 
who  were  digging  in  a  slip  of  ground  near.  "  Now, 
my  men,"  he  resumed,  as  they  came  up,  "  take  hold 
of  the  spokes  of  the  hind  wheels,  and  move  the 
carriage  on  when  I  give  you  tiie  signal ;— are  you 
ready  ?  Stand  clear ;  all  right," — as  he  spoke  he  again  I 
attempted  to  start  the  horses,  and  this  time  more 
successfully. 

The  animal  which  had  reared  at  the  first  attempt 
sprang  forward,  and  finding  the  weight  which  he  had 
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prolnbly  fancied  was  immovable,  yield  to  his  efforts, 
appeared  anxious  to  proceed,  but  the  other  still  hung 
bock,  and  was  partly  dragged  forward  by  his  yoke- 
feliow,  partly  poshed  on  by  the  men  who  were  pro- 
pellmg  the  carriage.  Lewis  again  tried  mild-measures, 
bat  without  effect;  and  at  length,  considering  that 
the  soothing  system  had  been  carried  far  enough,  he 
drew  the  point  of  the  whip  smartly  across  the  animal's 
shoulder.  Li  reply  to  tUs  the  recusant  flung  up  his 
beds  as  high  as  the  kicking-straps  would  permit ;  but 
on  a  second  and  rather  sharper  application  of  the 
thong,  he  plunged  forward,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  collar  with  a  bound  that  tried  the  strength  of  the 
traces ;  then,  pulling  like  a  steam-engine,  appeared 
resdved  to  reyenge  himself  on  his  driver  by  straining 
erery  sinew  of  his  arms  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  tension. 
But  rowing,  fencing,  and  other  athletic  exercises,  had 
rendered  those  arms  as  hard  as  iron ;  and  though  the 
swollen  muscles  rounded  and  stood  out  till  his  coat- 
sleere  was  stretched  almost  to  bursting,  Lewis  con- 
tinued to  hohl  the  reins  in  a  vice-like  grasp,  and  the 
fieiy  horses,  arching  their  proud  necks,  and  tossing 
the  foam-flakes  from  their  cliamping  jaws,  were 
compelled  to  proceed  at  a  moderate  pace.  The 
grooms  ran  by  their  sides  for  a  short  distance,  then, 
at  a  sign  frcni  Lewis,  one  of  the  men  watched  his 
opportunity,  and  scrambled  up,  while  the  phaeton  was 
still  going  on ;  the  other,  having  opened  a  gate  leadbg 
down  a  road  through  the  park,  rrmaincd  gazing  aftp** 
tb«?m  with  looks  of  the  deepest  interest. 

"  Well,  Sir,  you  've  managed  to  start  'em  easier 
than  I  expected,"  observed  the  groom,  as,  in  com- 
pliance with  Lewis's  desire,  he  seated  himself  at  his 
side.  "  Coachman  was  a  good  half  a  hour  a  getting 
'em  bont  of  the  yard  last  time  as  they  was  put-to ; 
that  near-sider  wouldn't  take  the  collar  no  how." 

"And  yet  he'U  turn  out  the  better  horse  of  the 
two  if  he 's  judiciously  managed,"  returned  Lewis. 
"He  has  higher  courage  than  his  companion,  though 
th^re  bot]h  splendid  animals;  they  only  require 
careful  driving  and  working  moderately  every  day 
to  make  as  good  a  pair  of  carriage-horses  as  a  man 
need  wish  to  sit  behind." 

"  It  amt  the  first  tune  as  you've  handled  the  ribbons 
by  a  good  many,  I  should  say.  Sir,"  continued  Bob 
Richards,  (for  that  was  the  man's  name,  dear  reader, 
although  I've  never  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  you 
so  before ;)  "  I  sce'd  as  you  know'd  what  you  was 
about  afore  ever  you  got  on  the  box." 

"  Be/ore  I  got  up ! "  returned  Lewis ;  "  how  did 
you  manage  that,  my  friend  P" 

•*  Why,  Sir,  the  furst  thing  as  you  did  was  to  cast 
joor  eye  over  the  harness  to  see  as  all  was  right ;  then, 
afore  ever  you  put  your  foot  on  the  step  you  took  the 
reins  into  your  hands,  so  that  tlie  minute  you  was  up 
joa  was  ready  for  a  bolt,  hif  so  be  it  had  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  start  the  cattle  off  suddingly.  Now,  anybody 
as  wasn't  used  to  the  ways  of  fourfooted  quadrupals 
wooldn't  never  have  thought  of  that." 

**  Your  powers  of  observation  do  you  credit,"  re- 
bimed  Lewis,  with  difficulty  repressing  a  smile.   You 


are  right,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  driving,  as  you 
imagine;"  and  as  he  spoke,  the  remembrance  of  scenes 
and  persons  now  far  away  came  across  him,  and  he 
thought  with  regret  of  pleasant  hours  passed  with  his 
young  associates  in  Germany,  when  the  mere  fact  of 
his  being  an  Englishman,  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  an  oracle  on  all  matters  connected  with  horseflesh. 

While  this  conversation  was  taking  place,  the  iron- 
grays  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  through  the  park, 
dancing,  and  curvetting,  and  staring  on  all  sides,  as 
though  they  would  fain  shy  at  every  object  they 
discerned. 

"  They  are  gradually  droppmg  into  a  steadier  pace, 
you  see,"  observed  Lewis;  "they'll  be  tired  of  jumping 
about,  and  glad  to  trot  without  breaking  into  a  canter, 
when  they  get  a  little  warm  to  their  work.  Quiet, 
boy,  quiet!"  he  continued,  as  the  horses  suddenly 
pricked  up  their  cars,  and  stared  wildly  about  tliem ; 
"gently  there,  gently !  What  in  the  world  are  they 
frightened  at  now  ?  " 

The  question  did  not  long  remain  a  doubtful  one, 
for  in  another  mmute  a  hollow,  rushing  sound  became 
audible,  and  a  herd  of  deer,  startled  by  the  rattling 
of  the  carriage,  broke  from  a  thicket  hard  by,  and 
bounding  over  the  tall  fern  and  stunted  brusliwood, 
darted  across  the  road,  their  long  thin  legs  and 
branching  antlers  indistinctly  seen  in  the  gray  light  of 
an  autumn  day,  giving  them  a  strange  and  spectre- 
like appearance.  But  Lewis  had  no  time  to  trace 
fanciful  resemblances,  for  the  burses  demanded  all  his 
attention.  As  the  sound  of  pattering  feet  approached 
they  began  to  plunge  violently ;  at  the  sight  of  the 
deer  they  stopped  short>  snorting  and  trembling  with 
fright ;  and  when  the  herd  crossed  the  road  before 
them,  perfectly  maddened  with  tenor  they  reared  till 
they  almost  stood  upright ;  then,  turning  short  round, 
they  dashed  off  the  road  at  right  angles,  nearly  over- 
turning the  phaeton  as  they  did  so,  and  breaking  into 
a  mad  gallop,  despite  all  their  driver's  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  tore  away  with  the  speed  of  lightning. 
For  a  few  seconds  the  sound  of  the  wind  whistling 
past  his  ears,  and  oppressing  his  breathing  to  a  painful 
degree,  confused  Lewis  and  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  speech ;  but  the  imminence  of  the  danger, 
and  the  necessity  for  calmness  and  decision,  served  to 
restore  his  self-possession;  and  turning  towards  his 
companion,  who,  pale  with  terror,  sat  convulsively 
grasping  the  rail  of  the  seat,  he  inquired — 

"  Can  you  recollect  whether  there  arc  any  ditches 
across  the  park  in  this  direction." 

"  Tlicrc  aint  no  ditches,  as  I  recollects,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  but  there's  something  a  precious  sight  M^orser. 
If  these  devils  go  straight  ahead  for  five  minutes 
longer  at  this  pace,  we  shall  be  dashed  over  the  bank 
of  the  lake  into  ten  feet  water." 

"  Yes,  I  remember ;  I  see  where  we  arc  now ;  the 
ground  rises  to  the  left,  and  is  clear  of  trees  and 
ditches,  is  it  not  ?  "  asked  Lewis. 

The  groom  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and  Lewis 
continued :  "  Tlicu  we  must  endeavour  to  turn  them ; 
do  you  take  the  whip,  stand  up  and  be  ready  to 
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assist  me  at  the  right  moment.  What  are' you 
thinking  ofP"  he  continued,  seeing  the  man  hesitated, 
and  was  apparently  measuring,  with  his  eye,  the 
distance  from  the  step  to  the  ground ;  "  it  would  be 
madness  to  jump  out  while  we  are  going  at  this  rate. 
Be  cool,  and  we  shall  do  very  well  yet." 

"  I  'm  agreeable  to  do  whatever  you  tells  me,  only 
be  quick  about  it,  sir,"  rejoined  the  groom ;  "  for  if  it 
comes  to  jumping  hout,  or  sitting  still  to  be  drownded, 
hout  I  goes,  that^s  flat,  for  I  never  could  abear  cold 
water." 

"  I  suppose  the  reins  are  strong,  and  to  be  trusted  P" 
inquired  Lewis. 

"  Nearly  new,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  be  ready ;  and  when  I  tell  you,  exert  your- 
self,'* continued  Lewis. 

While  these  remarks  passed  between  the  two  occu- 
pants of  the  phaeton,  the  horses  still  continued  their 
mad  career,  resisting  all  attempts  to  check  the  fright- 
ful speed  at  which  they  were  hurrying  on  towards 
certain  destruction.  As  they  dashed  past  a  clump  of 
shrubs  which  had  hitherto  concealed  from  view  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  the  full  peril  of 
their  situation  became  evident  to  the  eyes  of  Lewis 
and  his  companion.  With  steep  and  broken  banks, 
on  which  American  shrubs,  mixed  with  flags  and  bul- 
rushes, grew  in  unbounded  luxuriancey  the  lake  lay 
stretched  before  them ;  its  clear  depths  reflecting  the 
leaden  hue  of  the  wintry  sky,  and  a  slight  breeze  from 
the  north  rippling  its  polished  surface.  Less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  smooth  green  sward  separated 
them  from  their  dangerous  neighbour.  An  artist 
would  have  longed  to  seize  this  moment  for  trans- 
ferring to  canvass  or  marble  the  expression  of  Lewis's 
features.  As  he  perceived  the  nearness  and  reality  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him,  his  spirit  rose  with 
the  occasion,  and  calm  self-reliance,  dauntless  courage, 
and  an  energetic  determination  to  subdue  the  infuriated 
animals  before  him,  at  whatever  risk,  lent  a  brilliancy 
to  his  flashmg  eye,  and  imparted  a  look  of  stem 
resolve  to  his  finely  cut  mouth,  which  invested  his 
unusual  beauty  with  a  character  of  superhuman 
power,  such  as  the  sculptors  of  antiquity  sought  to 
immortalize  in  their  statues  of  heroes  and  demi-gods. 
'  Selecting  an  open  space  of  turf  unencumbered  with 
trees  or  other  obstacles,  Lewis  once  more  addressed 
his  companion,  saying : — 

"  Now  be  ready ;  I  am  going  to  endeavour  to  turn 
them  to  the  left,  so  as  to  get  their  heads  away  from 
the  lake  and  up  hill ;  but  as  I  shall  require  both  hands 
and  all  my  strength  for  the  reins,  I  want  you  to 
stand  up  and  touch  them  smartly  with  the  whip  on 
the  off-side  of  the  neck  :  if  you  do  this  at  the  right 
moment,  it  will  help  to  bring  them  round.  Do  you 
understand  me  P  " 

Richards  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  Lewis, 
leaning  forward,  and  shortening  his  grasp  on  the  reins, 
worked  the  mouths  of  the  horses  till  he  got  their  heads 
well  up;  then  assuring  himself  by  a  glance  that  his  com- 
panion was  ready,  he  checked  their  speed  by  a  great 
exertion  of  strength;  and  tightening  the  left  rein 


suddenly,  the  groom  at  the  same  moment  applying 
the  whip  as  he  had  been  desired,  the  fiery  steeds, 
springing  from  the  lash  and  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  the  bit,  altered  their  course,  and  going  round  so 
sharply  that  the  phaeton  was  again  within  an  ace  of 
being  overturned,  dashed  forward  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

"  You  did  that  uncommon  well,  to  be  sure,  sir," 
exclaimed  Richards,  drawing  a  long  breath  like  one 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  a  painful  weight.  "I 
thought  we  was  over  once  though ;  it  was  a  precious 
near  go." 

"Amiss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,"  returned  Lewis; 
smiling.  "Do  you  seeP"  he  continued, — "  they  arc 
Blackening  their  pace;  the  hill  is  beginning  to  tell 
upon  them  already.  Hand  me  the  whip ;  I  shall  give 
these  gentlemen  a  bit  of  a  lesson  before  I  allow  them 
to  stop,  just  to  convince  them  that  running  away  is 
not  such  a  pleasant  amusement  as  they  appear  to 
imagine." 

So  saying,  he  waited  till  the  horses  began  sensibly 
to  relax  their  speed ;  then  holding  them  tightly  in 
hand,  he  punished  them  with  the  whip  pretty  severe- 
ly, and  gave  them  a  good  deal  more  running  than  they 
liked  before  he  permitted  them  to  stop ;  the  nature  of 
the  ground  (a  gentle  ascent  of  perfectly  smooth  turf) 
allowing  him  to  inflict  this  discipline  with  impunity. 

After  proceeding  two  or  three  miles  at  the  same 
speed,  he  perceived  another  cross-road  running  tlirough 
the  park.  Qradually  pulling  up  as  he  approached  it, 
he  got  his  horses  into  a  walk,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
once  again  exchanged  grass  for  gravel  he  stopped 
them  to  recover  wind.  The  groom  got  down,  and, 
gathering  a  handful  of  fern,  wiped  the  foam  from 
their  mouths  and  the  perspiration  from  their  reeking 
flanks. 

"  You've  given  'em  a  pretty  tidy  warming  though, 
sir,"  he  observed.  "If  I  was  you  I  would  not  keep 
*em  standing  too  long." 

"  How  far  are  we  from  the  house,  do  you  ima- 
gine P  "  inquired  Lewis. 

"About  three  mile,  I  should  say,"  returned 
Richards ;  "  it  will  take  you  nigh  upon  half  an  hour, 
if  you  drives  'em  easy." 

Lewis  looked  at  his  watch,  muttering,  "  More  than 
an  hour  to  Walter's  dinner  time."  He  then  continued, 
"  Get  up,  Richards ;  I  have  not  quite  done  with  these 
horses  yet;"  adding,  in  reply  to  the  man's  questioning 
glance,  as  he  reseated  himself,  "I'm  only  going  to 
teach  them  that  a  herd  of  deer  is  not  such  a  frightful 
object  as  they  seem  to  imagine  it." 

"  Sure//  you're  never  agoin  to  take  'em  near  the 
deer  again,  Mr.  Arundel;  they'll  never  stand  it,  sir," 
expostulated  Richards. 

"  You  can  get  down  if  you  like,"  observed  Lewis, 
with  the  slightest  possible  shade  of  contempt  in  his 
tone ;  "  I  will  pick  you  up  here  as  I  return." 

Richards  was  a  thorough  John  Bull,  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  to  hint  to  one  of  that  enlightened 
race  that  he  is  afraid  to  do  the  most  insane  deed 
imaginable,  is  quite  sufficient  to  determine  him  to  go 
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through  with  it  at  all  hazards ;  accordingly,  the  indi- 
ridual  in  question  pressed  his  hat  on  his  brows,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  folding  his  arms  with  an 
air  of  injured  dignity,  sat  sullenly  hoping  for  an  ovcr- 
tnm,  which  might  prove  him  right,  even  at  the  risk 
oi  a  broken  neck. 

Lewis's  quick  eye  had  discerned  the  herd  of  deer, 
against  a  dark  background  of  trees,  which  had  served 
to  screen  them  from  the  less  acute  perceptions  of  the 
servant,  and  he  now  contrived,  by  skirting  the  afore- 
said belt  of  Scotch  firs,  to  bring  the  phaeton  near  the 
place  where  the  deer  were  stationed, without  disturbing 
them,  so  that  the  horses  were  able  clearly  to  see  the 
creatures  which  had  before  so  greatly  alarmed  them. 
It  has  been  often  remarked  that  horses  are  greatly 
terrified  by  an  object  seen  but  indistinctly,  at  which, 
when  they  arc  able  to  observe  it  more  closely,  they 
will  show  no  signs  of  fear.  Whether  for  this  reason, 
or  that  the  discipline  they  had  undergone  had  cooled 
their  courage,  and  taught  them  the  necessity  for 
obedience,  the  iron-grays  approached  the  herd  of  deer 
without  attempting  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre,  which  had 
I  been  so  nearly  proving  fatal  to  their  driver  and  his 
companion.  Lewis  drove  them  up  and  down  once  or 
twice,  each  time  decreasing  the  distance  between 
the  horses  and  the  animals,  to  whose  sight  he  wished  to 
accustom  them,  without  any  attempt  at  rebellion  on 
their  part,  beyond  a  slight  preference  for  using  their 
bind  legs  only  in  progression,  and  a  very  becoming 
determination  to  arch  their  necks  and  point  their  ears 
after  the  fashion  of  those  high-spirited  impossibilities 
which  do  duty  for  horses  in  Greek  frieses,  and  in  the 
heated  imagination  of  young  lady  artists,  who  possess 
a  wonderful  (a  very  wonderful)  talent  for  sketching 
inimals.  Having  continued  this  amusement  till  the 
deer  once  again  conveyed  themselves  away,  Lewis, 
delighted  at  having  carried  his  point  and  overcome 
the  difi&culties  which  had  opposed  him,  drove  gently 
back  to  Broadhurst ;  and  having  committed  the  reek- 
ing horses  to  the  care  of  a  couple  of  grooms,  who 
bi^gan  hissing  at  them  like  a  whole  brood  of  serpents, 
returned  to  make  his  report,  and  soothe  the  tribulation 
of  that  anxious  hynna  in  petticoats,  Miss  Martha 
Livingstone. 

Chapteb  xvin. 

CBAALBT  LEICESTER  BEWAILS  HIS  CRUEL 
if/5F0RTUNE. 

Fkxrb's  answer  to  Lewis's  note  made  its  appear- 
anee  at  Broadhurst  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  after  that  on  which  the  events  narrated  in  the 
previous  ch^ter  took  phice.    It  ran  as  foUows : — 


,  "DearLewis,— I  think  I've  told  you  before,— (if 
it.wasn't  you  it  was  your  sister,  which  is  much  the 
same  thing,) — not  to  write  such  a  pack  of  nonsense  as 
<  adding  to  my  many  kindnesses,'  and  all  that  sort  of 
stair,  because  it 's  just  so  much  time  and  trouble 
▼asted.  I  see  no  particular  kindness  in  it,  that 's  the 
fact.  Ion  and  she  live  in  the  country,  and  I  in 
town;  and  if  there  is  anything  that  either  of  you 
want  here,  why,  of  course,  it 's  natural  to  toll  mc  to 


got,  or  to  do  it  for  you ;  and  as  to  apologizing,  or 
making  pretty  speeches  every  time  you  require  any- 
thing, it's  sheer  folly ;  besides,  I  like  doing  the  tilings 
for  you ;  if  I  didn't,  I  wouldn't  do  them,  you  may 
depend  upon  that ;  so  no  more  of  such  rubbish  '  an 
you  love  me.*  And  now,  touching  those  interesting, 
or  rather  interest<?^,  individuals,  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Levi.  I  thought  when  I  read  their  letter  they  were 
rascals,  or  thereabouts,  but  a  personal  interview 
placed  the  matter  beyond  doubt ;  and,  if  you  take  my 
adviccf,  you  '11  see  them — well,  never  mind  where^ 
but  keep  your  £10  in  your  pocket,  that's  all;  depend 
upon  it  they  are  more  used  to  making  rich  men  poor 
than  poor  ones  rich.  However,  I'll  tell  you  all  their 
sayings  And  doings,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  there- 
with, and  then  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  As  soon 
as  I  received  your  letter,  I  trudged  off  into  the  city, 
found  the  den  of  thieves — I  mean  the  lawyer's  office 
—of  which  I  was  in  search ;  sent  in  my  card  by  an 
unclean  Israelite  with  a  pen  behind  each  ear,  and  ink 
all  over  him,  whom  I  took  to  be  a  clerk ;  and  by  the 
same  unsavoury  individual  was  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Levi.  Jones  was  a  long, 
cadaverous-looking  animal,  with  a  clever,  bad  face, 
and  the  eye  of  a  hawk ;  Levi,  a  fat  Jew,  and  appa- 
rently a  German  into  the  bargain,  with  a  cunning  ex- 
pression of  countenance  and  a  cringing  manner,  who 
gave  one  the  idea  of  having  been  fed  on  oil-cake  till 
he  had  become  something  of  the  sort  himself;  a  kind 
of  man,  who,  if  you  had  put  a  wick  into  him,  wouldn't 
have  made  a  bad  candle,  only  one  should  have  longed 
so  to  snuff  him  out.  Well,  I  soon  told  these  worthies 
what  I  was  come  about,  and  then  waited  to  hear  all 
they  had  to  say  for  themselves.  The  Gentile,  being 
most  richly  gifted  with  speech,  took  upon  him  to 
reply  :— 

"  •  Let  me  offer  yon  a  chair,  Mr.  Frere,  sir.  De- 
lighted to  have  the  honour  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance. I  speak  for  my  partner  and  myself— eh,  Mr. 
LeviP' 

"'In  courshe,  shir.  Moosh  playsure,  Misthur 
Vreer,  shur,'  muttered  Levi,  who  spoke  through  his 
nose,  after  the  manner  of  modem  Israelites,  as  if  that 
organ  were  afflicted  with  a  permanent  cold. 

"  Wlien  I  had  seated  myself,  Jones  returned  to  the 
attack  by  observing :  *  Our  letter  contained  a  certain 
definite,  and  specific  offer.  Does^Mr.  Arundel  agree 
to  that,  Mr.  Frere,  sir  r  * 

"  *  Mr.  Arundel  has  placed  the  matter  entirely  in 
my  hands,  Mr.  Jones,*  replied  I ;  *  and  before  I  can 
agree  to  anything,  I  must  imderstand  clearly  what 
benefit  my  friend  is  likely  to  derive  from  the  informa- 
tion hinted  at  in  your  letter.* 

"  *  May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Frere,  sir,  whether  you  are 
a  professional  man  P '  asked  Jones. 

"  *  If  you  mean  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Jones,*  replied  I^ 
'  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  am  not.' 

**  I  suppose  he  did  not  exactly  relish  my  remark, 
for  he  resumed,  in  a  less  amicable  tone  than  he  had 
used  before  :— 

"*l  believe  the  letter  to  which  I  have  already 
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referred,  coutaiaed  a  clear  statement  of  the  onlf  (he 
cmpliasised  the  word  strongly,)  *  terms  upon  which 
we  should  be  disposed  to  communicate  the  informa- 
tion,' and  he  ^aneed  towards  his  partner,  who 
echoed— 

"  *  De  only  turmsh.' 

" 'Then,  gentlemen,'  (gentlemen,  indeed  !)  *1  beg 
most  distinctly  to  inform  you,  that  my  friend  shall 
never,  with  my  consent,  pay  £10  down  and  become 
liable  for  £200  more,  dependent  on  a  contingency 
which  will  be  no  doubt  provided  against,  on  the  mere 
chance  that  some  information  in  your  possession  may 
refer  to  the  exciting  canse  of  his  father's  death,  and 
prove  valuable  to  Iiim.* 

"  *  De  informationsh  ish  mosth  faluaple,*  broke  in 
LevL 

"'I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Levi,'  exclaimed  Jones, 
quickly,  *  but  I  believe  we  agreed  this  matter  was  to 
be  left  to  my  management  ?  * 

"  Levi  nodded  his  Urge  head  and  looked  contrite, 
while  Jones  continued :  *  In  that  case,  Mr.  Frere, 
sir,  I  have  only  to  add  that  if  Mr.  Arundel  refuses 
to  comply  with  our  terms,  we  shall  not  part  with 
the  information  on  any  others ;  at  the  same  time 
I  should  advise  him  to  reconsider  the  matter,  for  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  quite  coincide  with  Mr. 
Levi  in  his  opinion  concerning  the  importance  of 
the  information  which  is  in  our  possession.' 

"As  he  said  this,  an  idea  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
replied  :— 

**  'Suppose,  instead  of  the  bond  for  £200,  in  the 
event  of  some  contingency  which  may  never  occur, 
Mr.  Arundel  were  willing  to  pay  £20  down  for  the 
information,  would  you  agree  to  that  ?' 

" '  Say  vive  and  dirtysh,'  put  in  the  Jew,  his  dull 
eyes  brightening  at  the  prospect  of  money.  *  Say  vive 
and  dirtysh,  and  it  should  be  von  pargainsh.' 

"  *  Would  you  agree  to  take  that  sum,  Mr.  Jones  P ' 
asked  I. 

**  He  glanced  at  his  partner  with  a  slight  contraction 
of  the  brow,  and  shook  his  head ;  but  the  spirit  of 
avarice  aroused  in  the  Jew  was  not  so  easily  to  be 
put  down,  and  he  continued,  in  a  more  positive  tone 
than  he  had  yet  ventured  to  use : — 

"  *  Yesh,  he  dosh  agree.  Me  and  my  bardner  ve 
vill  take  the  vive  and  dirtysh  ponndsh,  ready  monish, 
Mr.  Vreer.* 

"  *  Not  quite  so  fast,  my  good  sir,'  returned  I ;  *  if 
you  are  so  very  ready  to  give  up  the  bond  for  £200  to 
be  paid  in  case  the  information  should  prove  as  valu- 
able as  you  assert  it  to  be,  the  natural  inference  is 
that  you  yourself  have  mighty  little  faith  in  the  truth 
of  your  assertion;  and,  as  I  happen  to  be  pretty 
much  of  that  way  of  thinking  also,  I  shall  wish  you 
both  good  morning.' 

"  So  saying,  I  put  on  my  hat  and  walked  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  to  fight  it  out 
to  their  own  satisfaction. 

"  I  had  not  a  very  strong  affection  for  lawyers 
before,  and  I  can't  say  this  visit  has  served  to  endear 
the  profession  to  roe  very  particularly.    You  know 


the  old  story  of  the  man  who  defined  the  diffoenoe 
between  an  attorney  and  a  solicitor  to  be  much  the 
same  as  that  between  an  alligator  and  a  crocodile. 
Well,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Levi  realised  such  a  defini- 
tion to  the  life,  for  a  more  detestable  brace  of  rascals 
I  never  encountered ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  the  less 
you  have  to  do  with  them  the  better ;  at  least,  such 
is  the  opinion  of  your's  for  ever  and  a  day,  (always 
supposing  such  an  epoch  of  time  may  exist,) 

RicuARD  Fbere." 

"  So,"  exckimed  Lewis,  refolding  the  letter,  "  that 
chance  has  failed  me.  Well,  I  never  expected  any- 
thing would  come  of  it ;  and  yet — heigho !  I  certainly 
was  born  under  an  nnlucky  star.  I  think  Frere  was 
rather  precipitate.  According  to  his  account  of  his 
proceecQngs,  he  seems  to  have  felt  such  an  intense  con- 
viction that  the  men  were  rascals,  that  he  went  there 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  them  than  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  He  prejudged  the  question. 
However,  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  would  have 
been  the  same  in  any  case.  What  a  bore  it  is  that 
men  will  be  rogues !  I  shall  have  out  those  horses 
again  after  Walter  has  got  through  his  lesson ;  if  they 
go  quietly,  I  shall  take  him  with  me  for  a  drive  to- 
morrow." And,  thus  communing  with  himself,  he 
summoned  Walter,  and  commenced  the  usual  morning 
routine. 

Miss  Livingstone  had,  by  Lewis's  advice,  ordered 
post-horses  to  the  carriage,  and  was  in  that  way 
enabled  to  accomplish  her  round  of  visits.  Lewis 
carried  out  his  intention  of  driving  the  iron-grays, 
who  conducted  themselves  with  so  much  propriety 
that  on  the  following  day  he  took  his  pupil  with  him ; 
and  findmg  the  drive  pleased  and  amused  the  poor 
boy,  he  repeated  it  every  fine  day.  Thus  a  week 
slipped  away,  and  the  time  for  the  General's  return 
arrived.  It  was  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
wliich  he  was  expected,  and  Lewis  was  wearily  assist- 
ing poor  Walter  to  spell  through  a  page  of  dissyllables, 
when  that  peculiar  gravel-grinding  sound  became 
audible,  which,  in  a  country  bouse,  necessarily  pre- 
cedes an  arrival.  Then  there  was  a  great  bustle  as 
of  excited  servants,  a  Babel-Hke  confusion  of  tongues, 
bumps  and  thumps  of  heavy  lu^age,  much  trampling 
of  feet,  ringing  of  bells  and  slamming  of  doors ;  then 
the  sounds  grew  fainter,  ceased  at  intervals,  and  at 
last  became  inaudible.  The  house  was  no  longer 
masterless — General  Gh*ant  had  returned.  Walter's 
attention,  by  no  means  easy  to  command  for  five 
minutes  together  at  the  best  of  times,  became  so 
entirely  estranged  by  the  commotion  above  alluded 
to,  that  Lewis  closed  the  book  in  despair,  and  told 
Walter  to  go  and  play  with  Faust,  who,  sitting  upright 
on  a  rug  in  front  of  the  fire,  was  listening  with  the 
deepest  interest  to  all  that  passed  in  the  hall,  and  was 
only  restrained  from  barking  by  a  strict  sense  of 
propriety  operating  on  a  well-disciplined  mind.  Hie 
boy  glacUy  obeyed,  and  Lewis,  resting  his  aching  head 
on  his  hand,  fell  into  deep  thought — he  thought  of  old 
times,  when  head  of  his  class  at  a  public  school,  alike 
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{  leader  and  idol  of  the  litUe  world  in  wliicli  he  moved,  bis 
I  joang  ambition  bad  shaped  out  for  itself  a  career  in 
which  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  senate,  were  to  be  bat 
!   stepping-stones  to  the  highest  honours  which  energy 
I   and  talent  might  attain,  and  he  contrasted  his  present 
position  with  the  ideal  future  his  boyish  fancy  had 
depicted.    Then  he  bethought  him  of  the  tyrant  who 
oosmianded  that  a  living  man  should  be  chained  to  a 
eorpse,  and  considered  how  the  cold  and  numbing 
influenoe  of  the  dead,  gradually  paralysing  the  vital 
I   energy  of  the  living,  was,  as  it  were,  typical  of  his 
,   own  hie.    He  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  imusual 
,  powers  of  mind,  for  he  had  tested  them  in  the  struggle 
'   for  honours  with  the  deep  and  subtil  thinkers  of 
I    Germany,  and  had  come  off  victorious ;  and  to  reflect 
|!  that  these  talents,  which  might  have  ensured  him 
I  success  in  the  game  of  life,  were  condemned  to  be 
ti  wasted  in  the  wearying  attempt  to  call  forth  the  faint 
genns  of  reason  in  the  mind  of  an  almost  childish 
idiot !    The  thought  was  a  bitter  one !  and  yet  for 
months  past  he  had  felt  resigned  to  his  fate ;  and  the 
deep  interest  he  took  in  his  pupil's  improvement, 
together  with  the  time  such  a  quiet  life  afforded  for 
reflection  and  self-knowledge,  had  rendered  him  con- 
tented, if  not  what  is  conventionaUy  tenned  happy. 
To  wlmt  then  should  he  attribute  his  present  frame  of 
mind?    At  this  moment  a  tap   at  the  study  door 
interrupted  his  meditations,  and  he  was  unable  to 
pursue  his  self-analysis  further.     Had  he  done  so, 
he  might  possibly  have  discovered  that  pride,  his 
besetting  sin,  ky  at  the  root  of  the  evil.    As  long  as. 
he  lived  in  comparative  seclusion,  his  duties  sat  easily 
upon  him ;  but  now  that  he  was  again  about  to  mix 
in  society,  his  position  as  tutor  became  gaUing  in  the 
extreme  to  his  haughty  nature.    As  he  heard  the 
summons  above  mentioned,  he  started  from  his  reverie, 
and  sweeping  his  hair  from  his  forehead  by  a  motion 
of  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Come  in."    As  he  spoke,  the 
door  opened,  and  our    old    acquaintance,  Charley 
Leicester,  lounged  into  the  room. 

"  Ah !  how  do  ye  do,  Arundel?"  he  began,  in  his  usual 
languid  tone.  "  I  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this 
pboe,  and  I  thought  I  should  And  you  here— this  used 
to  be  «r|r  den,  once  upon  a  time ;  many  a  holiday*s 
task  have  I  loitered  over  in  this  venerable  apartment. 
Is  that  your  incubus  ?"  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone, 
^andng  towards  Walter.  "  Handsome  features,  poor 
feUow ! — does  he  understand  what  one  says  ?" 

**  Scarcely,  unless  you  speak  to  him  individually," 
returned  Lewis ;  "you  may  talk  as  you  please  before 
him,  the  chances  are  he  will  not  attend ;  but  if  he 
does  he  will  only  understand  a  bit  here  and  there,  and 
even  that  he  will  forget  the  next  moment^  when  some 
trifle  occurs  to  put  it  out  of  his  head.  Walter,  come 
and  shake  hands  with  this  gentleman  \" 

Thus  spoken  to,  Walter  turned  sheepishly  away, 
and  stocking  down,  hid  his  face  behind  Faust. 
Lewis's  mou^  grew  stem.  *'  Faust,  come  here,  sir !" 
The  dog  arose,  looked  wistfully  at  his  play-fellow, 
iaeked  his  hand  lovingly,  then  walking  across  the  room, 
crooefaed  down  at  his  master's  feet.     , 


"  Now,  Walter,  look  at  me."  At  this  second  appeal 
the  boy  raised  his  eyes  to  Lewis's  face.  "  Go  and 
shake  hands  with  Mr.  Leicester." 

'*  Don't  worry  him  on  my  account,  pray,  my  dear 
Arundel,"  interposed  Leicester,  good-naturedly. 

"The  General  makes  a  great  point  of  his  being 
introduced  to  every  one ;  and  I  make  a  great  point  of 
his  doing  as  I  bid  him,"  returned  Lewis,  with  mmked 
emphasis. 

But  it  was  unnecessary,  if  meant  as  a  hint  to 
Walter,  for  his  tutor's  eye  appeared  to  possess  a 
power  of  fascination  over  him ;  no  sooner  did  he  meet 
his  glance  than  he  arose  from  his  kneeling  position, 
and  going  up  to  Leicester  held  out  his  hand  saying, 
"How  do  you  do?" 

Charley  shook  hands  with  him  kindly,  asked  him 
one  or  two  simple  questions,  to  wliich  he  replied  with 
tolerable  readiness ;  then,  observing  that  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  a  silver-mounted  cane  he  held  in  liis  hand, 
he  inquired  whether  he  thought  it  pretty,  and  re- 
ceiving an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  added,  "  Then 
you  may  take  it  to  amuse  yourself  with,  if  you  like." 

A  smile  of  childish  delight  proved  that  the  offer 
was  an  acceptable  one ;  and  carrying  off  his  treasure 
with  him,  and  calling  Faust,  who  on  a  sign  from  his 
master  gladly  obeyed  the  summons,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  which  was  a  very 
large  one,  and  began  amusbg  himself  with  his  canine 
associate.  Leicester  gazed  at  him  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  observed — 

"  What  a  sad  pity !  Such  a  fine-grown,  handsome 
lad,  too !  Why,  in  a  year  or  two  he  will  be  a  man 
in  appearance,  with  the  mind  of  a  child.  Does  he 
improve  much?" 

"Yes,  he  improves  steadily,  but  very  slowly," 
returaed  Lewis. 

Leicester  wandered  dreamily  up  to  a  chimney-glass, 
arranged  his  hair  with  an  air  of  deep  abstraction, 
pulled  up  his  shirt-collars,  caressed  his  whiskers,  then 
separating  the  tails  of  a  nondescript  garment  which 
gave  one  the  idea  of  a  cut-a-way  coat  trying  to  look 
like  a  shooting-jacket,  he  extended  his  legs  so  as  to 
form  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  subjecting  his  frigid 
zone  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  fire,  he  enjoyed 
the  mysterious  delight  afforded  to  all  true-bom , 
Englishmen  by  the  peculiar  position  above  indicated, 
for  some  minutes  in  silence.  At  length  he  sighed 
deeply,  and  muttered,  "Heigho!  it's  no  use  thinking 
about  it." 

"  That  depends  on  what  it  is,  and  how  you  set  to 
work  to  tliink,"  returaed  Lewis. 

"That  may  do  as  the  general  mle,"  continued 
Leicester;  "  but  it  won't  apply  to  the  case  in  point. 
The  thing  I  was  trying  to  cypher  out,  as  the  Yankees 
call  it,  is  the  incomprehensible  distribution  of  property 
in  this  sublunary  life.  Now  look  at  that  poor  boy — 
a  slick  for  a  play-thing  and  a  dog  for  a  companion 
make  him  perfectly  happy.  Tliose  are  his  only 
superfluous  requirements,  which  together  with  eating, 
drinking,  clothing,  and  lodging,  might  be  provided  for 
€300  a-ycar ;  instead  of  that,  when  he  is  twenty-one 
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he  will  come  into  from  8  to  £10,000  per  annum,  besides 
no  end  of  savings  during  his  minority.  Well,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  own  case,*'  (Lewis's  cheek  kindled 
and  his  eye  flashed,  but  Leicester,  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  never  noticed  it,  and  continued,)  "  though 
with  your  talents,  a  little  loose  cash  to  give  you  a 
fair  start  might  be  the  making  of  you— just  look  at 
my  wretched  position, — the  son  and  brother  of  a  peer, 
brought  up  in  all  kinds  of  expensive  habits,  mixing  in 
the  best  set  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  the  chosen  as- 
sociate of  men  of  large  property,  introduced  into  the 
highest  society  in  London— of  course,  I  must  do  as 
others  do,  I  can't  help  myself.  There  are  certain  things 
necessary  to  a  young  man  about  town — just  as  indis- 
pensable as  smock-frocks  and  bacon  are  to  a  plough- 
man. Eor  instance,  to  live  one  must  dine — ^to  dine 
one  must  belong  to  a  club.  Then  London  is  a 
good  large  place,  even  if  one  ignores  every  thing 
east  of  Temple  Bar ; — one  must  keep  a  cab,  if  but  to 
save  boot-leather— that  entails  a  horse  and  a  tiger. 
Again,  for  four  months  in  the  year,  people  talk  about 
nothing  but  the  opera— one  can't  hold  one's  tongue 
for  four  months,  you  know — that  renders  a  stall 
indispensable.  It's  the  fashion  to  wear  white  kid 
gloves,  and  the  whole  of  London  comes  ofiT  black  on 
everything,  so  there  *s  a  fine  of  3*.  6d.  a-night,  only 
for  having  hands  at  the  ends  of  one's  arms.  Tlie 
atmosphere  of  the  metropolis  is  composed  chiefly  of 
smoke-^the  only  kind  of  smoke  one  can  swallow 
without  being  choked  is  tobacco  smoke ;  besides,  life 
without  cigars  would  be  a  desert  without  an  oasis — 
but  unfortunately  Havannahs  don't  hang  on  every 
hedge.  I  might  multiply  instances  ad  infinitum,  but 
the  thing  is  self-evident — to  provide  all  these  neces- 
saries a  man  must  possess  money  or  credit,  and  I 
unfortunately  have  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former 
article.  It  is,  as  I  have  explained  to  you,  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  exist  on  less  than — say  £1,500 
a-year ;  and  even  with  my  share  of  my  poor  mother's 
fortune,  and  the  Governor's  allowance,  my  net  income 
doesn't  amount  to  £800 ;  er^o,  half  the  London  and 
all  the  Oxford  tradesmen  possess  little  manuscript 
volumes  containing  interesting  reminiscences  of  my 
private  life.  It  *s  no  laughing  matter,  I  can  assure 
you,"  he  continued,  seeing  Lewis  smile;  ** there's 
nothing  cramps  a  man's" — ^here  he  released  a  coat-tail, 
in  order  to  raise  his  hand  to  conceal  a  yawn — "  augh ! 
what  do  you  call  *em  ? — energies— so  much  as  having  a 
load  of  debt  hanging  round  his  neck.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  those  confounded  Oxford  bills  checking  me  at 
first  starting,  *pon  my  word  I  don't  know  that  I 
might  not  have  done  something.  I  had  ideas  about 
a  parliamentary  career  at  one  time,  I  can  assure  you, 
or  diplomacy, — any  fool's  good  enough  for  an  attach^. 
Now,  if  I  had  that  poor  boy's  fortune,  and  he  had 
mine,  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  both  of  us ; 
he'll  never  know  what  to  do  with  his  money,  and  I 
should— rather !  Just  fancy  me  with  £10,000  a-year, 
and  a  coat  on  my  back  that  was  paid  for — ^by  Jove,  I 
should  not  know  myself!  Ah,  well!  it's  no  use 
talking  about  it,  b\t  I  am  an  unlucky  beggar." 


"  But,**  interposed  Lewis,  eagerly,  "  if  you  really 
dislike  the  life  you  lead  so  much,  why  don't  you  break 
through  all  these  trammels  of  conventionality,  and 
strike  out  some  course  for  yourself.  With  £800  a  year 
to  ward  off  poverty,  and  the  interest  you  might  com- 
mand, what  a  splendid  career  lies  before  you!  Were  I 
in  your  position,  instead  of  desponding,  I  should  deem 
myself  singularly  fortunate.** 

"  So  you  might,  my  dear  fellow,'*  returned  Lei- 
cester, after  pausing  for  a  minute  to  r^ard  Lewis 
with  a  smile  of  languid  wonder.  "So  you  might, 
with  your  talents  and — and  wonderful  power  of  getting 
up  the  steam,  and  keeping  it  at  high  pressure — I  dare 
say  we  should  see  you  a  Field  Marshal,  if  you  took 
to  the  red  cloth  and  pipe-clay  trade ;  or  on  the  wool- 
sack, if  you  preferred  joining  the  long-robed  gentle 
men.  Now,  I  liaven*t  got  that  sort  of  thing  in  me ; 
I  was  bom  to  be  a  man  of  property,  and  nothing  else ; 
but  the  absurdity  of  the  tiling  is  the  bringing  a  man 
into  the  world  fit  only  for  one  purpose,  and  then 
placing  him  in  a  *  posture  in  which,*  to  use  the  cant  of 
the  day,  he  can't  fulfil  his  mission  at  any  price.  It 's 
just  as  if  nature  were  to  make  a  carnivorous  animal 
and  then  turn  it  out  to  grass.** 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  opinion,  witb  tbe 
air  of  a  deeply  injured  man,  the  Honourable  Charles 
Leicester  consulted  a  minute  ,Geneva  watch  with  an 
enamelled  back;  and  replacing  it  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  continued,  "  Five  o'clock, — ^I  shall  just  hare 
time  to  smoke  a  cigar  before  it  is  necessary  to  dress 
for  dinner.  I  presume  tobacco  is  a  contraband 
article  in  the  interior  of  this  respectable  dwelling- 
house  P  '* 

"  A  salutary  dread  of  Miss  Livingstone's  indig- 
nation has  prevented  me  from  ever  trying  such  an 
experiment,"  returned  Lewis. 

"  Well,  I  won't  run  the  risk  of  offending  the  good 
lady,"  replied  Leicester.  "  Aunt  Martha  has  a  won- 
derful knack  of  blighting  the  whole  family  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  if  one  happens  to  run  against  one  of 
her  pet  prejudices.  By  the  way,  you  must  have  found 
her  a  most  interesting  companion  ?  ** 

"  We  are  great  friends,  I  can  assure  you,"  rejoined 
Lewis;  "  she  condescends  to  patronize  roe  most 
benignantly;  but  I  have  not  spoken  half-a-dozen 
times  with  her  in  as  many  months." 

"  I  suppose  she  has  enlightened  you  as'  to  the 
events  about  to  come  off,  during  the  next  three 
weeks.'* 

"  By  no  means.  Beyond  the  fact  of  the  Gentral's 
return,  and  the  information  that  the  house  was  to  be 
filled  with  people.  Miss  Livingstone  has  allowed  me 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  the  most  lamentable  ignorance.'* 

"  What !  have  not  you  heard  that  the  county  is 
vacant,  and  the  General  has  been  persuaded  to  allow 
himself  to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  on  the  con- 
servative interest  P  " 

"  But  I  thought  he  was  already  member  for  tlic 
borough  of  A P  '* 

"  Yes ;  he  will  resign  that  if  he  succeeds  for  the 
county.    Oh,  you  're  quite  in  the  dark,  I  see;  we 
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'  mean  to  stir  heaven  and  earth  to  get  him  in.  My 
father  gives  him  all  his  interest— Bellefield  is  coming 
dovn  to  stir  up  the  tenantry.  You  know  we  (that  is, 
Belle  and  the  Governor)  have  large  estates  in  the 
coonty;  Belle  can  do  a  little  courting  in  hetween 
whiles,  and  so  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  And 
who  else  do  you  think  is  coming  P — a  very  great  man, 
I  can  assure  you ;  no  less  a  personage,  in  fact,  than — 
ar— /i^  de  Qrandcville !  He  has  been  induced  to — ar 
— "  (and  here  he  mimicked  de  Grandeville's  pompous 
manner  inimitably,)  "throw  his  little  influence— ar — 
into  the  scale,  and — ^ar — shew  himself  on  the  hustings, 
and — ar — arrange  one  or  two  matters,  which  will,  in 
fact — ar — render  the  thing  secure!  The  plain  truth 
being  that  he  really  is  a  good  man  of  business,  and 
the  General  has  engaged  him  as  an  electioneering 
agent.  Well,  then,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  coming 
besides ;  and  there  wiU  be  balls  and  dinners  given  to 
half  the  county.  In  short,  the  (General  means  to  do 
the  thing  in  style,  and  spend  as  much  money  as  would 
keep  me  out  of  debt  for  the  next  three  years.  Several 
parties  arrive  to-morrow,  so  the  General  brought 
Annie  and  me  down  with  him,  as  a  sort  of  advanced 
guard.  There  will  be  some  fan,  I  dare  say;  but  an 
awful  deal  of  trouble  to  counterbalance  it.  I  shall 
lose  my  cigar  though,  if  I  stand  gossiping  here  any 
longer.  Lict  me  see,  the  nearest  way  to  the  stables 
will  be  to  jump  out  of  that  window ;  deduct  the  dis- 
toiee  saved  from  the  amount  of  exertion  in  leaping, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  gain  of  a  minute  and  a 
half.  Well,  time  is  precious,  so  off  we  go.  I  suppose 
yon  appear  in  the  course  of  the  evening  P  Take  care, 
Walter;  that  is  right." 

Thus  saying,  he  flung  open  the  window,  sprang 
oat  with  more  agility  than  from  his  usual  listless 
movements  might  have  been  expected,  pulled  the  sash 
down  again,  and  having  nodded  good-naturedly  to 
Walter^  disappeared. 

{T9  b*  eonHnued.) 


HUNGABY  IN  1849. 

BT  MISS  FAEDOE. 


"  A  tpirii,  a  noble  spirit  of  advancement,  is  abroad 
in  Hungary.  She  begins  once  more  to  fbel  her  strength, 
and  to  estimate  the  value  of  her  internal  resources. 
She  lees  her  mountains  rife  with  treasure,  and  her 
plaint  teeming  with  grain;  she  measures  her  hardy 
populatiOB  against  thai  of  other  lands,  and  there  is  food 
Mir  triamph  in  the  eomparison.  She  remembers  her 
wtft  years  of  glory :  and  although  there  can  scarcely  be 
naff-ordazen  enthusiasts  mad  enough,  in  the  present  day, 
to  eoniemplaU  the  expediency,  or  even  the  possibility  of 
her  aaain  becoming  an  independent  nation,  relying 
npom  her  own  resources,  and  Me  singly  to  make  head 
ogainM  her  enemies,  still  there  are  high  and  noble 
htarU  beating  in  expectation  of  the  hour  when  she  shall 
be  openly  proclaimed,  whai  in  reality  she  is— the  prin- 
cipal vend  moH  important  potUon  of  the  Austrian 
eimpirt — ^the  first  in  extent,  in  internal  riches,  and  in 
historical  associations  and  memories ;  and  without 
vbose  aid  the  throne  of  the  Osesars  would  nerer  have 
been  restored  to  its  present  state  of  comparative  splen- 


dour and  secnrity.'* — The  City  of  the  Magyar;  or, 
Hungary  and  her  Institutions  in  1 889-4  0» . 


I  HAVE  here  quoted  a  passage  from  a  work  which  I 
wrote  in  the  country  of  the  Magyars  ten  years  ago, 
when  an  insurrection  in  the  loyal  and  peace-loving 
city  of  Vienna  appeared  about  as  probable  as  the 
apparition  of  a  negro  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
St.  James's ;  and  yet  both  these  extraordinary  events 
have  since  occurred.  The  opinion  which  I  then  formed 
regarding  the  political  position  of  Hungary  has  only 
been  strengthened  by  recent  circumstances  ;  and 
while  it  was  impossible  that  the  population  of  a 
once  free  and  warlike  people  should  remain  placidly 
quiescent  beneath  the  incubus  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
which  had  bowed  their  necks  almost  to  the  dust,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  their  late 
movement  was  merely  impulsive,  or  that  they  blindly 
followed  the  banner  of  revolt  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  neighbouring  nations.  Whosoever  thus  judges 
them  will  do  the  Hungarians  cruel  injustice ;  nor  can 
any  one  who  is  conversant  with  their  character  as 
a  people,  entertain  the  most  remote  doubt  that  had 
the  sway  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  been  gentle  and 
generous,  neither  the  emperor  nor  his  ministers  would 
have  found  firmer  or  more  efficient  friends  in  their 
hour  of  need  than  the  high-hearted  men  whom  the 
sel6sh  and  narrow-sighted  policy  of  Mettemich  has 
at  length  driven  into  rebellion. 

The  political  position  of  Hungary  is  peculiar,  and 
tiniversally  misunderstood  in  England.  Because  the 
Magyars  have  contended  against  the  dissolution  of  their 
parliament,  the  extinction  of  their  native  language, 
the  annihilation  of  their  commerce,  and  the  misappro- 
priation of  their  national  revenues,  they  are  regarded 
m  this  country  as  "  radicals ;"  while  such  among  them 
as  have  seen  fit  to  barter  their  patriotism  against 
court-favour,  and  to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  few 
inches  of  riband,  or  a  diamond-star,  are  regarded  here 
as  the  conservative  party!  And  yet,  what  is  in 
reality  the  case  P  Simply  that  these  very  men  have 
helped  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  the  high  and 
honourable  and  holy  institutions  of  their  country; 
and  have  been  the  cause  that  those  who  yet  remained 
true  to  their  traditional  dignity  have  sought,  in  a 
moment  of  general  political  anarchy,  to  effiice  the 
stain  which  has  been  thus  affixed  to  the  national 
name. 

It  was  not  in  Vienna  that  the  Hungarian  character, 
in  its  highest  and  noblest  phases,  could  be  studied ; 
not  among  the  jewelled  and  high-bred  hangers-on  of 
the  court,  who  were  ignorant  even  of  the  dialect  of 
their  own  country,  and  knew  nothing  of  its  geography 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective  estates  and  the 
hunting-grounds  of  their  friends.  These  were  indeed 
pleasant  companions  in  the  saloon  or  the  ball-room, 
but  they  were  essentially  Austrian,  essentially  Viennese, 
essentially  denizens  of  the  Joseph-Platz ;  centering  all 
their  ambition  and  all  their  interest  in  the  roiitine  of 
court  favour  and  court  etiquette;  while  so  little 
niitional  pride  had  they  retained  that  more  than  one 
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of  them  to  whom  I  had  been  furnished  with  letters  of 
iutroduction,  endeavoured,  when  I  was  on  my  way  to 
vbit  Hungary,  to  dissuade  me  from  venturing  into  a 
country  which  looi  at  once  dull  and  dangerous  / 

Surely  this  exceeds  in  flagrancy  even  Irish  absentee- 
ism. And  God  forbid,  if  such  men  as  these  are  to 
be  held  forth  to  the  people  of  England  as  conserva- 
tives, that  those  among  us  to  whom  our  throne,  our 
constitution,  and  our  soil  are  as  a  religion,  should 
ever  practise  the  virtue  of  conservatism  in  the  same 
way! 

However  strenuously  I  may  endeavour  to  uphold 
the  patriotism,  and  to  applaud  the  loyalty  of  the  brave 
men  who  are  now  struggling,  and,  alas !  I  fear, 
struggling  hopelessly,  not  only  against  their  legitimate 
adversaries,  but  also  against  a  colossal  enemy  who 
can  scarcely  fail  eventually  to  overwhelm  them  by 
numbers,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
am  blind  to  the  fearful,  the  irremediable  errors  of 
which  they  have  already  been  guilty.  I  repeat,  that 
their  present  demonstration  was  induced  by  no  crude 
and  unconsidered  resolution ;  the  fire  had  long  been 
heaped  up  and  smouldering ;  and  although  the  flight 
of  Mettemich  induced  them  to  seize  that  precise 
moment  to  liberate  themselves  from  an  authority 
which  had  by  degrees  assumed  the  character  of  a 
persecution,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
movement  was  accelerated  rather  than  caused  by  that 
event.  The  Hungarians  were  aware  that  their  wrongs 
did  not  originate  with  the  Lnperial  family.  Of  the 
emperor  personally  it  is,  from  circumstances,  needless 
to  remark  that  no  unjust  or  coercive  measures  against 
them  could  by  any  possibility  have  emanated  from 
him ;  while  as  regarded  the  Archduke  Joseph,  their 
palatine,  I  myself  heard  Count  Stephen  Sa^ch^nyi 
declare  in  the  Diet  tliat  "the  country  was  fully 
sensible  of  its  great  obligations  to  the  Palatine,  and 
that  it  was  a  misfortune  such  a  prince  was  not 
immortal,  as  it  was  impossible  tliat  she  could  ever 
know  a  better." 

This  was  strong  and  worthy  praise  from  the  (then) 
leader  of  what  I  must,  in  justice  to  the  Hungarian 
nation,  (however  incongruous  it  may  sound  to  English 
ears,)  persist  in  calling  the  conservative  party.  Nor 
did  the  magnate  overrate  the  feeling  of  the  archduke 
for  his  country,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience, 
having  been  honoured  more  than  once  by  private  con- 
versations with  the  emperor's  uncle,  in  which  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  warm  and  anxious  affection  for  Hun- 
gary and  its  people. 

The  interest  felt  by  the  Archduke  Stephen,  his 
son  and  successor  in  the  Palatinate,  was  still  more 
deep;  for  it  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and  was 
interwoven  with  all  his  earliest  memories.  The 
greater  portion  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  Hun- 
gary; her  language,  manners,  and  principles,  were 
alike  familiar  to  him ;  nor  can  any  native  Magyar 
ever  forget  that  during  the  inundation  of  Pesth 
in  1838,  when  he  was  still  a  mere  youth,  he  risked 
the  passage  of  the  Danube  amid  formidable  masses 
of  floating  ice  from  which   even  the  most  stout-. 


hearted  of  the  professional  boatmen  shrank  appalled, 
in  order  to  convey  bread  to  the  houseless  and 
famishing  population  of  the  ill-fated  city,  with  only 
two  companions  who  were  incited  to  the  same 
labour  of  love  by  his  intrepid  example;  nor  the 
anxious  enthusiasm  \Yith  which  he  shouted  before  he 
could  reach  the  shore,  "My  brothers,  I  bring  joa 
bread!" 

It  was  a  glorious  episode  in  his  existence ;  and  that 
it  was  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  he  had  thus 
perilled  his  safety  was  fully  proved,  when  on  the 
death  of  his  father  the  native  nobles  who  were  eligible 
for  the  vacant  dignity  refused  to  proceed  to  an  elec- 
tion, and  the  Palatinate  was  unanimously  conferred 
upon  the  Archduke  Stephen  by  the  voice  of  the  whole 
nation. 

It  cannot,  therofore,  be  denied  that  the  first  vital 
error  committed  by  the  Hungarians   during  their 
present  struggle  for  independence,  was  the  ill-judged 
resentment  which  they  exhibited  on  the  refusal  of 
their  young  Palatine  to  take  the  command  of  their 
armies.    Their  thorough  confidence  in  the  aflection  of 
the  Archduke  Stephen  led  them  to  forget  that  what- 
ever might  be  his  feeling  towards  themselves,  he  was 
not  the  less  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Hapsbourg; 
who  in  accepting  such  an  office  must,  instead  of  a 
patriot  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  his  fatherland,  and 
the  rt;coguItiun  of  his  national  privil^^es,  have  been 
a  mere  renegade,  pursuing  the  promptings  of  his 
ambition,  and  turning  his  arms  against   his   own 
kindred  and  his  own  land.    Thus,  then,  because  he 
declined  to  enter  into  open  and  active  hostility  with 
the  Austrian  authorities,  the  Hungarians  impetuously 
and  rashly  severed  the  link  between  them  by  refusing 
to  retain  him  as  their  Palatine,  or  any  longer  to  re- 
cognise his  authority.    Even  under  these  circum- 
stances the  gallant  young  prince  remained  true  alike 
to  them  and  to  himself.  He  withdrew  from  the  country 
without  reproach  or  expostulation ;  and,  incapable  of 
resenting  a  failure  in  respect,  which  he  justly  attributed 
rather  to  their  national  position  than  to  their  individual 
feeling,  he  retired  altogether  from  the  scene  of  struggle. 
This,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was  their  first  great 
error ;  but  the  most  deplorable  of  all  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  having  permitted  a  man  whose  name  did  not    I 
merit  to  be  heard  in  connexion  with  those  of  the 
Batthianys,  the  Telekis,  the  Perczels,  the  Georgeys,    i 
the  Klaptas,  and  id  genus  otune,  to  assume  a  supremacy 
to  which  he  can  put  forth  no  claim  save  that  of  a 
certain  specious  patriotism,  wliich  was,  as  his  acts  have 
fully  proved,  rather  displayed  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  fortunes  than  in  the  real  interests  of  Ids  country. 
Had  the  rising  in  Himgaiy  been  the  act  only  of  in- 
dividuals of  the  stamp  of  Ludwig  Kossuth,  it  might 
then  with  justice  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere  treascm- 
able  insurrection,  and  have  excited  the  indignation  of   i 
all  lovers  of  order;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  has  included  most  of  the  noblest  names  in 
the  country;  names  which  have  been  honourably 
registered  m  the  pages  of  history,  and  borne  by  men 
of  uprightness  and  honour,  who,  in  aiding  the  national 
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rnoYemeut,  risked  all  their  worldly  possessions,  as  well 
as  the  high  social  position  which  their  ancestors  had 
ooeapied  for  centuries. 

Li  order  to  understand  the  utter  impolicy  of  thus 
permitting  a  violent  and  suspicious  partizan  like 
Kossuth  to  attain  to  the  temporary  pre-eminence  that 
he  has  latteriy  acqiured,  the  English  reader  need  only 
be  famished  with  a  short  sketch  of  his  career,  which 
will  suffice  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  his  entire 
unfitness,  from  his  want  of  principle  and  unscrupulous 
selfishness,  to  take  his  place  among  gentlemen  and 
men  of  honour, 

Kossuth  was  an  obscure  attorney  of  confined  means 
and  slender  practice ;  but  whose  natural  talents,  had 
they  been  properly  directed,  might  have  ultimately 
secured  to  him  an  easy  and  well-earned  independence. 
His  intriguing  and  restless*  disposition  did  not,  how- 
ever, permit  him  quietly  and  legitimately  to  pursue 
the  profession  he  had  selected ;  and  he  accordingly 
established  a  MS.  journal  at  Pesth,  by  wliich,  all 
printed  reports  of  the  transactions  of  the  two 
chambers  being  forbidden  until  they  had  been  revised 
l^  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  he  endeavoured  at  once  to 
evade  the  law,  and  to  promulgate  in  Hungary,  without 
either  restriction  or  delay,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Diet.  An  official  notice  was  forwarded  to  him  to  the 
effect  that  his  journal  was  illegal,  an  edict  having 
been  passed  for  the  prohibition  of  this  class  of  publi- 
cations ;  but  to  this  caution  he  replied  by  declaring 
his  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  such  proliibition, 
and  his  determination  to  continue  his  journal  until  a 
copy  of  the  document  in  question  should  be  placed  in 
his  own  hands. 

Thus  far  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  acted  with 
firmness  and  consbtency.  To  have  yielded  at  the  first 
summons  would  have  been  to  admit  that  he  had 
wilfully  offended;  and  he  accordingly  continued  to 
eireulate  his  pi4>er  until  the  Prince-palatine,  who  was 
aware  thai  it  had  excited  against  him  the  threatened 
Tioleiice  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  and  who  was  also 
cognizant  of  his  narrow  circumstances  and  the  ruin 
which  would  be  entailed  upon  his  famUy  should  he 
persbt  in  braving  the  displeasure  of  the  Imperial 
ministers,  kindly  sent  a  private  messenger  to  advise 
him  to  discontinue  the  journal,  which,  he  had  reason 
to  know,  could  only  involve  him  in  difficulty,  and 
endanger  his  personal  liberty. 

Koesnth  received  the  envoy  with  a  smile  of  affected 
incredulitj,  alleging  that  he  was  unable  to  credit  for 
oot  instant  that  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke 
coold  so  Car  condescend  as  to  take  any  interest  in  so 
unimportant  a  person  as  himself ;  nor  would  he  be, 
or  at  least  appear,  convinced  to  the  contrary,  although 
the  nobleman  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  mis- 
son  pledged  his  word  to  the  correctness  with  which 
he  liad  delivered  the  message ;  upon  which  Kossuth 
asfured  him  that  a  sense  of  liis  own  insignificance  still 
foifaade  him  to  believe  that  he  could  have  incurred  so 
deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Palatine ;  but  that, 
ahoidd  be  once  be  happy  enough  to  become  convinced 
that  he  had  been  made  the  object  of  so  signal  an  act 


of  favour,  he  should  feel  it  his  duly  to  repay  it  by 
instant  obedience. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  immediately  re- 
ported to  the  archduke ;  wlio,  eager  to  preserve  tlie 
journalist  and  those  dependent  upon  him  from  the 
evil  which  he  knew  was  impending,  was  betrayed  by 
his  kindness  of  heart  into  the  snare  that  had  been 
laid  for  him;  and  within  cight-and-forty  hours,  he 
addressed  a  note  to  the  unworthy  object  of  his  soli- 
citude, entreat mg  him  not  to  endanger  the  existence 
of  his  family  by  entailing  upon  himself  the  displeasure 
and  persecution  of  the  Government. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  fault  of  the  legal- 
journalist  had  hitherto  been  venial  enough,  and  that 
he  would  only  have  acted  with  manly  spirit,  had  he, 
after  acknowledging  the  generous  and  gracious  inter- 
position of  the  Prince-palatine,  still  urged  the  pro- 
duction of  the  interdictory  edict ;  a  line  of  conduct 
which  had  already  attracted  towards  him  the  attention 
and  approval  of  his  countrymen;  but  when  in  the 
ensuing  number  of  the  journal,  the  kind  and  private 
note  of  the  archduke  appeared  lithographed  from  the 
original,  as  a  proof  (for  such  Kossuth  professed  it  to 
be)  of  the  dread  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Imperial 
court,  more  than  one  of  his  admirers  fell  from  him ;  and 
it  is  only  wonderful  that  after  so  glaring  an  exhibition 
of  ingratitude,  subjecting,  as  he  was  well  aware  that 
it  must  do,  the  warm-hearted  archduke  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Imperial  authorities,  any  Hungarian 
could  afterwards  be  found  bold  or  reckless  enough 
to  trust  to  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  exM- 
bition  of  thanklessness  and  bad  faith ;  while  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  thenceforward  those  who  upheld  the 
politician  ceased  to  feel  any  confidence  in  the  man ; 
and  as  his  influence  increased  with  the  lower  classes, 
the  open  countenance  of  the  more  powerful  magnates 
was  withdrawn,  even  while  they  secretly  lent  their 
aid  to  his  efforts  at  national  emancipation. 

The  radical  fault  committed  by  the  unfortunate 
Hungarians  has  thus,  beyond  all  question,  been  the 
unlimited  confidence  which  the  masses  have  placed 
in  an  adventurer  equally  without  connexion  or  prin- 
ciple ;  and  this  circumstance  amply  accounts  for  the 
disparition  of  many  of  her  best  and  ablest  patriots. 
I  use  the  word  disparition  advisedly,  for  I  ^mly 
believe  that  not  a  tithe  of  those  who  appear  to  have 
disconnected  themselves  from  the  present  movement 
have  in  point  of  fact  remained  neuter;  there  are  other 
means  of  assisting  in  a  great  work  besides  those  of 
ostensibly  and  openly  aiding  its  operations. 

To  those  who  have  made  themselves  personally 
acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  politicid 
parties  in  Hungary,  the  sudden  absence  of  Count 
Stephen  Szechdnyi  from  the  scene  will  have  been 
less  remarkable  than  to  those  who  took  his  reputation 
upon  trust.  I  knew  him  well ;  and  am  as  ready  as 
any  of  his  party  to  give  him  full  credit  for  all  his 
efforts  at  moral  progression ;  but  it  was  easy  to  dis- 
cern, even  through  an  eloquence  which  carried  the 
whole  chamber  along  with  him  for  the  moment,  and 
which,  moreover,  induced  a  large  number  of  his  fellow- 
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magnates  to  regard  him  with  an  eye  of  hope,  as  one 
destined  to  become  the  regenerator  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  rather  a  man  of  project  than  of  action ; 
full  of  impulse,  but  deficient  in  solidity ;  morbidly 
sensitive  to  all  who  flattered  his  vanity,  either  as  an 
individual  or  tlie  leader  of  a  faction ;  and  of  too  nervous 
a  tempcrameut  to  assist  in  carrying  out  his  own 
schemes. 

The  event  has  proved  that  the  view  thus  taken 
of  his  character  was  a  correct  one.  Count  Stephen 
Szech^nyi  had  for  years  been  the  scourge  and  aver- 
sion of  the  Austrian  cabmet,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
Mettemich  which  had  stung  until  it  festered;  but 
that  was  all.  Li  reality  he  had  effected  nothing, 
although  he  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  sensation. 
He  had  talked  and  written  at  a  period  when,  if  he 
were  careful  not  to  transgress  the  law,  he  secured 
the  double  advantage  of  exhibiting  himself  as  a  patriot 
to  Uis  countrymen,  and  of  rendering  himself  conspicu- 
ous beyond  the  frontier;  but  when  the  season  of 
struggle  came,  the  stamina  of  the  hero  was  wanting, 
lie  had  been  far  from  anticipating  that  an  effort 
would  so  soon  be  made  to  cast  off  the  yoke  on  which 
he  had  so  frequently  and  so  energetically  expatiated, 
and  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  marked  man  at  Vienna,  to 
whom  no  mercy  would  be  shown  in  the  event  of  defeat  j 
while  at  homo  his  jeopj^rdy  was  scarcely  less  onerous, 
for  his  countrymen,  so  long  accustomed  to  be  excited 
by  his  eloquence,  and  strengthened  by  his  avowed 
aversion  to  all  national  oppression,  turned  as  a  matter 
of  course,  when  a  hostile  demonstration  was  once 
determined  upon,  to  their  cherished  champion. 

And  yet— ^ays  the  foreign  politician,  unacquainted 
wifeh  the  real  position  and  feelings  of  the  Hungarian 
nation — he  saw  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  their 
rising,  and  refused  to  countenance  what  he  could  not 
commend.  It  was  not  so.  The  position  was  too  diffi- 
cult for  an  intellect  already  worn  by  petty  struggles 
and  petty  successes.  Count  Stephen  Szech^nyi  was 
not  constituted  for  either  a  leader  or  a  statesman; 
and  the  coruscations  of  a  scintillating  but  never 
splendid  intellect  were  quenched  at  once  by  the 
darkening  atmosphere  winch  gathered  so  suddenly 
around  him.  He  saw  no  means  of  escape  either  on 
the  right  hand  or  on  the  left ;  politically  hopeless  in 
one  direction,  and  constitutionally  powerless  in  the 
other,  he  was  unequal  to  the  emergency ;  and,  be  it 
said — not  lightly  or  contemptuously,  but  with  all 
sympathy  and  regret — the  erewhile  hope  of  the  patriots 
of  his  country,  disappeared  from  the  arena  to  become 
the  tenant  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Others  there  are  at  this  moment,  however,  who 
although  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  stand  prominently 
forward,  have  nevertheless  exerted  themselves  strenu- 
ously in  the  work  of  national  emancipation.  As  yet 
it  must  have  been  apparent,  even  to  the  most  careless 
thinker,  that  the  patriotic  party  have  never  been 
trammelled  either  for  men  or  money.  Mixed  as  is 
the  population  of  Hungary,  her  banner  has  never 
failed  in  followers ;  and  had  she  been  permitted  a  free 
struggle  with  her  legitimate  opponeut,  she  might,  and 


doubtlessly  would,  have  attained  to  a  position  which 
must  have  enabled  her  to  compel  honourable  and 
equitable  conditions.  Not  such,  however,  was  destined 
to  be  her  fate.  The  very  heroism  and  unity  of  feel- 
ing which  she  betrayed,  assisted  to  effect  her  ruin. 
Austria,  at  the  commencement  of  the  straggle,  assumed 
to  treat  her  warlike  demonstration  with  contempt ;  and 
when  the  news  of  the  rising  reached  England,  the 
public  joumab  of  this  country  at  once  espousod  the 
same  opinions,  and  expressed  them  in  the  same  terms. 
The  descendants  of  the  Rakoczys,  the  Bathorys,  and 
the  Telekis— of  the  patriots  who  had  successfully  re- 
sisted oppression  in  their  own  day— of  the  bold  spirits 
who  had  driven  Solyman  the  Magniflcent  from  their 
capital;  and  almost  unaided,  had  compelled  him  to 
retire  once  more  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Chris- 
tendom— the  descendants  of  these  men,  when  they 
rose  against  the  injustice  of  a  corrupt  cabinet, — 
and  yet  far  from  seeking  to  establish  themselTes 
once  more  as  an  independent  kingdom,  declared 
that  they  were  willing  still  to  remain  the  faithful 
subjects  of  the  House  of  Hapsbourg,  provided  they 
were  recognised  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire, 
holding  equal  political  and  commercial  rights  with  her 
other  provinces — the  descendants  of  these  men  were 
at  once  stigmatised  by  the  English  journalists,  €%r- 
rente  calamo^  as  "  insurgents,"  "  rebels,"  "  demo- 
crats," and  similar  epithets ;  while  they  themselves 
were  in  reality  totally  ignorant  of  the  real  menta  of 
the  case.  The  natural  result  has  followed.  Had 
England,  the  land  of  freedom  par  excelkHce^  instead 
of  helping  to  heap  upon  another  country  the  burthen 
of  oppression  which  she  would  not  for  one  instant 
have  herself  endured — had  she,  instead  of  condescend- 
ing to  become  the  echo  of  a  party,  coolly,  fairly,  and 
deliberately  striven  to  comprehend  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  two  contending  powers,  there  can  exist 
little  doubt  that  all  her  sympathies  would  have  been 
enlisted  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  and  long-enduring 
Hungarians ;  and  that  the  undisguised  and  generous 
avowal  of  those  sympathies  would  have  tended  to 
prevent  the  monstrous  cruelty  which  has  overwhelmed 
their  country  with  a  colossal  Russian  array. 

That  the  Czar  should  profit  by  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  advancing  further  into  the  heart  of 
Europe,  and  thus  not  only  extending  his  influence 
over  the  Slave  population  of  Himgary,  (who  even 
during  my  own  sojourn  in  Buda-Pesth  in  1840,  prayed 
openly  in  their  churches  for  "  our  Emperor,  the 
Czar,")  but  also  weaving  another  iiic:ih  of  the  subtle 
and  complicated  web  in  which  he  is  cautiously  but 
surely  enveloping  the  TurkibU  empire ;  that  the  Czar 
should  volunteer  to  crush  the  brave  Hungarisms  with 
the  same  iron  gauntlet  which  had  previously  beaten 
down  Poland,— was  natural  and  comprehensible ;  but 
how  England— moral,  religious,  and  free  Engltmd — 
can  stand  tamely  by,  and  suffer  such  an  uijustice  to 
pass  xmrebuked,  is  a  problem  impossible  to  solve. 

Poor,  misunderstood,  ill-appreciated,  and  devoted 
Hungary !  When  I  remember  the  courtesy,  galhmtry, 
and  high-heartedness  of  her  nobility — the  frankness, 
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aimplicitj,  and  hospitality  of  her  peasantry — the  pro- 
fusion with  which  the  Creator  has  showered  down  his 
gifts  over  the  whole  length  and  hreadth  of  the  land — 
her  majestic  rivers,  her  towering  mountams,  her  hoary 
ruins,  her  primeval  woods,  and  above  all,  the  glorious 
memories  which  have  been  her  pride  and  her  boast  for 
centnries ;  and  when  the  recollection  is  forced  upon 
me  that  her  cities  are  overthrown,  her  teeming  plains 
desecrated  by  the  tread  of  foreign  enemies,  her  crops 
prostrated,  her  fortresses  battered,  her  capital  a  waste, 
and  all  the  progression  of  the  past  century  rendered 
nogatory ;  as  I  reflect,  moreover,  that  many  whom  I 
knew  and  loved — knew  happy  and  prosperous — and 
loved,  for  the  gentleness  with  which  they  bore  the 
fulness  of  their  fortunes,  are  now  ruined  and  heart- 
broken, without  one  landmark  left  upon  the  wayside 
of  life  to  guide  them  back  to  happiness, — I  may  be  a 
poor  politician,  but  it  is  certain  that  I  wish  England 
had  been  more  just  and  more  generous ;  that  Austria, 
m  defence  of  her  own  dignity,  had  refused  the 
mmatural  coalition  to  which  she  will  undoubtedly  owe 
her  ultimate  triumph  over  a  brave  and  oppressed 
nation ;  and  that  the  noble  efforts  at  intellectual  and 
moral  progress  which  were  so  apparent  throughout  the 
whole  country  ten  years  ago,  and  which  must  con- 
sequently have  become  still  more  marked  since  that 
time,  had  induced  an  enlightened  government  and  a 
great  monarch  to  pause  ere  they  drove  a  high-hearted 
and  desperate  people  to  that  last  and  worst  argument 
alike  of  the  tyrant  and  the  tyrannised — the  sword  ! 


THE  PRIDE  OP  POVERTY. 


**  You  then,  O  ye  beggars  of  my  acquaintance  I 
vhether  in  rags  or  silk ;  whether  in  Kent  Street  or  the 
M&U ;  whether  at  the  Smyrna  or  St.  Giles,  might  I 
be  permitted  to  advise  you  as  a  friend,  never  sfem  to 
waat  the  favoar  which  you  solicit."  **  Pride  in  the 
greai  is  hateful;  in  the  wise  it  is  ridiculous;  but 
beggarly  pride  is  a  rational  vanity,  which  I  have  been 
taught  to  applaud  and  excuse."— Goldsmith. 

Qlowoxjs  Oliver!  Thrice  glorious  from  having 
matriculated  in  the  rigorous  University  of  Poverty. 
No  matter  where  he  took  his  other  degree  of  Doctor, 
he  gained  one  there,  to  a  certainty,  for  no  man  in  any 
age  acquired  more  of  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  that  Alma 
Mater  to  impart.  A  terribly  stem  and  ungracious 
nurse ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  not  the  worst  for  a 
human  soul  in  these  days  of  self-indulgence  running 
to  seed.  Like  experience,  she  "  takes  dreadfully  high 
scfaocd- wages,  but  she  teaches  like  no  other." 

The  most  beautiful  and  truthful  personification  of 
poverty  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  by  an 
old  painter,  who  represented  her  as  a  majestic  woman, 
with  torn  and  ble«iing  feet  treading  a  thorny  road, 
bat  having  her  head  crowned  with  roses,  and  her 
tearful  eyes  upturned  to  the  stars ; — the  allegorical 
m««ing  of  which  needs  no  explanation  to  an  elevated 
and  imaginative  mind ;  upon  the  essentially  vulgar 
and  worldly  mind,  that  can  see  no  beauty  or  dignity 


in  anything  but  wealth  and  its  appurtenances,  all 
explanations  would  be  thrown  away. 

But  it  is  not  about  poverty  in  the  abstract,  nor 
about  the  poor,  but  about  the  pride  which  often 
accompanies  poverty,  and  about  proud  poor  people, 
that  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  words  now.  "The  pride  in 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  low  feeling 
which  prompts  so  many  persons  in  this  country  to 
pretend  to  a  station  in  society  above  their  own,  by  a 
foolish  and  generally  futile  attempt  to  vie  with  their 
wealthier  neighbours  in  externals  merely. 

Owen  Peltham,  a  quaint  moralist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  says  that  "  Pride  is  a  vice  of  little  minds,  and 
humility  is  a  virtue  of  great  ones.**  This  is  a  profound 
truth  which  the  world  has  not  yet  learned  to  recognise 
in  its  actions  and  words,  and  scarcely  even  in  its 
moments  of  calm  abstract  thought.  It  is  important 
that  we  strive  to  lay  this  truth  to  heart.  There  is 
nothing  for  which  the  wise  and  good  ought  to  be 
proud,  although  there  is  much  for  which  they  should 
be  grateful.  People  who  have  no  right  to  the  title  of 
wise,  and  who  therefore  think  themselves  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  are  very  apt  to  be  proud. 

Public  speakers  have  stereotyped  forms  of  expres- 
sion concerning  the  three  kinds  of  pride,  predominant 
in  human  nature.  They  tell  us,  "  There  is  a  pride  of 
birth,  which,"  &c.  &c., — "  There  is  a  pride  of  wealth, 
which,"  &c.  &c., — and  "  There  is  a  pride  of  intellect, 
which,"  &c.  &c.  I  refrain  from  repeating  their  general 
characteristics,  because  they  must  be  familiar  to 
every  one  who  has  been  present  at  a  public  meeting, 
no  matter  on  what  account  it  may  have  been  held. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  "  pride  of  intellect "  is  the 
only  sort  of  pride  which  the  orator  on  these  occasions 
thinks  it  becoming  to  commend  openly.  Now,  of  all 
forms  of  pride,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  intellectual 
pride  as  the  leoii  excusable.  It  is  ignorance  of 
ourselves  and  our  weakness  that  causes  pride,  and 
we  may  easily  pardon  those  who  are  deficient  in 
mental  capacity,  for  being  proud ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  pardon  those  who  are  gifted  with  the  power  to 
know  themselves,  and  who  have  yet  exercised  it  to  so 
little  purpose  as  to  be  proud.  *'  Nothing  is  so  dis- 
gusting as  to  exult  in  our  intellectual  powers,"  says 
Menage.  Truly,  it  is  the  most  obtrusive  and  shame- 
less egotism  to  do  so ;  for,  are  not  our  intellectual 
powers  part  and  parcel  of  ourselves,  of  our  immortal 
souls  ?  And  this  is  not  true  of  birth  or  wealth.  The 
man  who  is  proud  of  his  wealth  says  within  himself, 
"  All  this  is  mine.  I  acquired  it  by  myself  and  for 
myself.  I  am  perfectly  independent,  and  therefore 
I  shall  do  exactly  what  I  like  with  my  own."  And 
it  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  state  of  feeling  which 
animates  the  man  who  is  proud  of  his  intellectual 
acquh-ements.  The  two  kinds  of  pride  begin  and  end 
in  self.  Now,  the  pride  of  birth  goes  a  little  beyond 
these ;  it  is  narrow  enough,  certainly ;  but  it  does  not 
spring  entirely  from  self.  It  is  pride  in  the  deeds 
and  virtues  of  others,  a  man's  own  ancestors,  indeed ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  only  proud  of  the  lustre 
which  they  reflect  on  him.    In  some  cases  this  may 
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be  true ;  but  I  belicTC  it  is  more  common  for  people 
of  noble  birth  to  be  proud  of  belon^ng  to  a  time- 
honoured  race,  than  to  be  proud  because  such  a  race 
belongs  to  them.  Pride  of  birth,  of  wealth,  of  in- 
tellect, are  all  weaknesses,  which  those  who  aim  at 
true  wisdom  and  moral  greatness  will  strive  to  crush 
in  themselves,  while  they  bear  with  them  in  others. 

But  there  is  a  sort  of  pride  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  not  so  well  understood.  It  has  been 
spoken  of  by  an  eloquent  French  writer  as  Cet 
orgueil  de  la  paux>reiS,  qui  serait  la  plus  vilaine  chose 
du  monde  sHl  n^y  avail  pas  iani  d* insolences  protectrices 
pour  le  justifier: — '^That  pride  of  poverty,  which 
would  be  the  ugliest  thing  in  this  world  if  there  were 
not  so  much  patronizing  insolence  to  justify  it.**  The 
pride  of  poverty  is  not,  like  the  other  kinds  of  pride 
specified  above,  a  source  of  complacent  satisfaction  to 
its  possessor ;  it  is  painful  in  a  high  degree.  It  does 
not  spring  up  spontaneously  in  the  mind ;  it  is  a  some- 
thing foreign  to  it,  which  it  is  compelled  to  assume 
and  cherish  by  the  rude  pressure  of  external  circum- 
stances. Perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  pride  at 
all ;  it  is  only  wounded  delicacy.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  rich  to  be  careful  how  they  treat  those  who,  though 
their  inferiors  in  fortune,  may  be  their  equals,  nay, 
even  their  superiors,  in  every  thing  else.  It  is  true 
that  the  rich  sometimes  complain  with  reason  of  the 
morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  proud  poor  man.  He  is 
sensitive,  perhaps,  about  trifles,  which,  if  he  too  were 
rich,  would  not  cost  him  a  thought ;  trifles,  in  which 
his  rich  friend  did  not  iutcnd  to  slight  or  neglect 
him.  But  did  he  sufficiently  intend  to  mark  his 
consideration  and  respect?  No;  he  did  not  think 
about  it.  Well,  that  is  just  the  pith  of  the  matter. 
If  you  are  with  a  friend  who  is  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health; — say  with  weak  irritable  lungs; — and  you 
throw  open  a  window  near  him  during  an  east  wind 
in  Marph,  he  begins  to  cough,  and  takes  cold.  You 
are]  very  sorry,  you  did  not  mean  to  make  him  ill ; 
far  from  it.  No,  you  only  forgot  altogether  the 
delicate  state  of  your  friend's  health.  The  pride  of 
poverty  is  a  delicate,  irritable  condition  of  the  moral 
lungs,  which  people  with  stout  well-filled  purses  are 
apt  to  forget;  hence  causes  of  complaint  on  both 
sides.  The  one  talks  of  morbid  pride  and  aptness 
to  take  offence ;  the  other  of  thoughtless,  unfeeling 
prosperity,  and  the  coarseness  and  hardness  of  men 
who  succeed  in  the  world.  We  would  suggest  that 
in  such  cases  there  can  be  no  true  friendship  between 
the  parties.  If  the  rich  man  love  his  poorer  brother 
better  than  himself,  (and  any  inferior  sort  of  affection 
is  not  worthy  the  name  of  friendship,)  he  will  think  of 
him  before  himself,  and  can  no  more  hurt  his  feelings 
from  want  of  thought  than  he  can  do  so  from  want  of 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  if  the  poor  man 
really  love  his  rich  neighbour  as  a  friend,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  for  him  to  take  offence  at 
anything  he  might  say  or  do.  Friendship  is  the  only 
state  in  which  there  is  true  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality.  Also,  it  is  a  state  to  which  not  two  persons 
in  a  hundred  are  capable  of  attaining.    And  rare 


indeed  is  friendsliip  between  a  poor  man  and  a  rich 
one.  The  pride  of  poverty  intervenes  quite  as  fre- 
quently as  the  pride  of  wealth  and  station ; — perhaps 
more  frequently.  Hence  comes  the  malim  of  civilized 
life,  that  we  should  choose  our  friends  from  our  own 
rank  in  society.  When  a  real  friendship  is  established 
between  a  poor  man  and  a  rich  one,  sdl  pride  disap- 
pears, and  the  one  who  happens  to  have  an  abundance 
of  the  goods  of  this  world  may  impart  them  freely  to 
his  less  fortunate  brother.  The  one  will  know  how 
to  give  gracefully,  and  as  a  matter  of  course ;  the 
other  will  know  how  to  receive  generously,  and  also  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  only 
exist  between  persons  who  have  large  and  refined 
minds,  who  are  equal  in  all  things  but  fortune,  and  to 
whom  this  world's  wealth  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  These  are  wise  people,  in  whom 
pride  of  any  kind  would  be  ridiculous. 

But,  alas,  alas !  there  are  so  many  fools  and  so  few 
wise  among  us.  And  for  this  foolish  pride  of  poverty 
we  can  make  an  excuse  more  easily  than  for  much 
other  folly.  It  is  the  shadow  of  a  noble  feeling,  the 
contempt  for  meanness  and  servility ;  a  feeling  which 
should  be  sedulously  cherished  by  the  poor,  because 
they  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  danger  of  degrading 
their  nature  by  such  vices.  The  poor  man  who 
refuses  obligations  from  others,  obligations  especially 
which  involve  pecuniary  advantage,  is  frequently 
stigmatised  as  proud,  but  such  pride  is  seldom  worthy 
of  condemnation.  "Every  favour  a  man  receives,'* 
says  Goldsmith,  '*  in  some  measure  sinks  him  bdow 
his  dignity;  and  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
benefit,  or  the  frequency  of  its  acceptance,  he  gives  up 
so  much  of  his  naturtd  independence.  To  increase 
his  dbtress,  every  new  obb'gation  but  adds  to  the 
former  load  which  kept  the  vigorous  mind  from 
rising,  till  at  last,  elastic  no  longer,  it  shapes  itseli 
to  constraint,  and  puts  on  habitual  servility.  It  is 
thus  with  a  feeling  mind ;  but  there  are  some  who, 
bom  without  any  share  of  sensibility,  receive  favour 
after  favour,  and  still  cringe  for  more;  who  accept 
the  offer  of  generosity  with  as  little  reluctance  as 
the  wages  of  merit,  and  even  make  thanks  for  past 
benefits,  an  indirect  petition  for  new."  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  such  people,  the  poor  man,  (as  no 
one  knew  better  than  Goldsmith,)  has  no  resource  but 
to  be  proud,  and  to  refuse  favours  from  all  but  fvc/ 
friends.  He  need  not  decline  them  churlishly,  he 
may  allow  it  to  be  seen  that  he  is  sensible  of  the  kind 
feeling  of  the  offerer ;  he  may  let  it  be  understood 
that  he  is  too  poor  to  be  able  to  accept  a  ftnrour.  It 
is  one  of  the  evils  of  poverty  that  the  poor  can  seldom  I 
indulge  themselves,  without  injury,  in  the  luxury  o(  , 
giving  or  of  receiving  great  favours.  i 

There  is  one  form  of  the  pride  of  poverty  which  is 
highly  reprehensible.  That  which  prompts  the  pos- 1 
sessor  to  parade  his  ^loverty  upon  all  occasions,  and  to 
make  it,  as  it  were,  a  subject  of  boasting  and  sclf- 
laudatiou.  People  of  this  kind^  tease. and  annoy  Uicir 
richer  acquaintance,  by  continuaUy  reminding  them 
of  the  inequality  of  their  fortunes.  N(rfhing  is  a  surer 
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mdence  of  ill-breeding  and  of  innate  littleness  of 
mind.  It  comes  from  bitterness,  envy,  and  a  dis- 
regmrd  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  a  vulgar  over- 
estimite  of  the  external  advantages  of  wealth.  It  is 
quite  as  detestable  as  the  coarsest  form  of  the  pride  of 
pone.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  not  which  to 
prefer  as  a  companion,  the  man  who  says  "  Look  at 
me,  now !  I  am  a  great  deal  richer  than  you.  I  can 
afford  to  do  this  and  to  do  that,  which  you  cannot ;" 
or  tAe  man  who  says,  "  Nay,  but  look  at  me !  I  am 
a  great  deal  poorer  than  you.  I  cannot  afford  to  do 
Uus  or  that  as  you  can."  Why  need  we  constantly 
hsYe  the  length  of  the  purse  thrust  upon  our  notice  ? 
It  is  discourteous  and  unmannerly,  and  prevents  the 
possibility  of  real  social  intercourse.  It  may  not  be 
mmeeessary  to  add,  that  neither  of  these  kinds  of 
piide  will  ever  be  found  in  cultivated  and  refined 
aociety;  they  are  tabooed  there,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  are  vulgar. 

We  remember  to  have  met  somewhere  with  an 

anecdote  illustrative  of  the  pride  of  poverty  and 

intellect  united.    A  certain  clever  dramatical  writer, 

who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  or 

at  the  end  of  the  last,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  great 

poverty.     Like  poor  Goldsmith,  in  Green  Arbour 

Goort,  his  dinners  came  to  be  fewer  than  the  days  of 

the  week.    He  struggled  long,  subsisting  upon  a  few 

cianal.eamings.  When  these  had  ceased  altogether  he 

began  to  starve.    He  was  a  proud  gentleman,  and 

coold  not  beg ;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  high 

talent,  consequently  he  could  not  write  the  trash 

which  an  inferior  person  might  have  written,  and  have 

been  well  paid  for.     In  this  state  of  things  he 

hi4^>ened  to  meet  with  an  old  acquaintance,  a  rich 

and  benevolent  manager,  or  theatrical  bookseller,  I 

forget  which.    However,  he  was  a  man,  who,  though 

1    not  witty  himself,  had  the  grace  of  admiring  wit  in 

i    others.    He  had  a  profound  admiration  for  the  genius 

of  our  poor  proud  author.    Discovering  the  state  in 

I    whidi  he  was,  he  sent  him  a  handsome  present  in 

•    money,  and  invited  him  to  dinner  the  next  day.    The 

man  was  starving,  and  as  we  all  know,  "the  prompt 

I    nature  oi  hunger  brooks  no  delay,"  he  accepted  the 

present  gratefidiy ;  had  food  at  home  that  day,  and  on 

the  next  went  to  dine  at  the  well-appointed  table  of 

his  benefactor.    Here,  as  is  the  wont  with  men  of 

genius,  the  past  sufferings  were  for  the  time  forgotten, 

his  conversation  was  as  brilliant*  as  formerly,  and 

threw  his  host  into  an  ecstasy  of  admiration.    After 

dinner  be  endeavoured  to  strike  out  some  literary 

enterprise  for  his  gifted  acquaintance.    He  went  on 

proposing  this  and  arranging  that,  when  he  suddenly 

discovered  that  his  guest  was  in  tears.    With  kind 

ijmpathy  for  his  grief  he  endeavoured  to  console  him. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,"  replied  the  imfortunate  man, 

"  bat  is  it  not  a  dreadful  thing,  a  thing  to  make  one 

vtep,  that  a  man  of  genius,  as  I  am,  should  be 

obhged  for  a  dinner  to  a  rich  blockhead  like  youP  " 

This  story  would  be  quite  ludicrous  if  it  were  not 

10  very  painful    How  much  must  pride  and  poverty 

hare  debased  the  soul  of  the  man  before  he  could  have 

VOL.  X. 


suffered  so  better  a  sarcasm  on  the  present  condition 
of  ckilized  life  to  enter  it,  when  it  should  have  been 
fillec^vith  gratitude  only.  It  is  true  that  he  showed 
himself  above  the  meanness  of  servility,  but  he  did 
not  feel  that  gratitude  which  is  an  attribute  only  of 
the  highest  minds.    Eor — 

''  A  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  dischaiged.     What  burden  then  1 " 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  about  the  pride  of 
poverty  when  united  with  considerable  intellect.  The 
biographies  of  most  men  of  genius  will  afford  matter 
for  volumes  of  speculative  essays  on  the  subject. 
It  is  a  strange  and  contradictory  feeling,  and,  as  we 
said  before,  by  no  means  a  sweetener  of  the  poor 
man's  lot.  It  may  be  that  he  thinks  no  one  should 
be  proud  but  himself,  if  he  feel  that  his  fortune  is  less 
than  his  deserts.  If  he  be  a  thinker,  a  poet,  an 
artist,  he  will  find  his  pride  clash  with  the  pride  of 
mere  "  ledger  men,"  as  poor  Keats  calls  them.  He 
may  ask  with  him— 

"  Why  were  they  proud  1    Because  their  marble  founts 
Qush'd  with  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch's  tears  1 
Why  were  they  proud  1    Because  fair  orange  mounts 
Were  of  more  soft  ascent  than  lazar-stairaT 
Why  were  they  proud  1    Because  red-lined  accounts 
Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years  1 
Why  were  they  proud  1    Again,  we  ask  aloud, 
Why  in  the  name  of  gloiy  were  they  proud  \ 

Ah,  why  indeed !  Such  pride  is  but  weakness,  and 
vice  and  folly,  a  sure  impediment  to  the  pursuit  of 
higher  things.  But  again.  Oh !  ye  poor  men,  rich  in 
knowledge  and  perhaps  in  genius,  why  are  ye,  too, 
proud?  Is  it  of  so  much  importance  that  ye  be 
lodged  spaciously,  and  be  entreated  graciously  by 
persons  whom,  if  the  truth  were  known,  ye  value  not 
highly  ?  Did  you  ever  lose  the  love  of  a  friend  or  of  a 
woman,  the  esteem  of  the  wise,  or  of  yourselves  for 
being  poor?  Never !— I  am  sure  of  it.  Then,  O  ye 
poor  men,  if  ye  would  be  wise, 

'*  Why  in  the  name  of  glory  are  ye  proud  1" 

J.  M.  W. 


STORY  OF  A  FAMILY.* 

BT  S.   M. 

AUTHOEBSS  OP  "THE  MAIDEN  AUNT,"   &C. 


Chap.  XV. — Madeline's  Diakt  contintjed. 

I  HAVE  a  very  confused  recollection  of  that  night. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  more  distinct ;  it  is  with  a 
shudder  and  a  struggle  that  I  remember  it  alL  Yet 
I  do  not  know  why  this  should  be,  for  certainly  the 
cool  and  conscious  thought  which  succeeded  it  was 
incomparably  more  painful.  I  remember  sitting 
dovm  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  restbg  awhile,  in  an 
exhaustion  that  was  not  sleep,  but  a  kind  of  stupe- 
faction of  the  senses,  and,  therefore,  welcome.  And  I 
have  before  my  eyes  even  now,  more  vivid  than  any 
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visible  representation,  the  picture  of  the  sudden 
dawn— a  yellow  streak  along  the  far  horizon,  narrow 
at  first,  then  rapidly  widening,  and  then  the  springing 
up  of  the  glorious  sun,  filling  the  earth  with  beauty, 
and  the  heavens  with  splendour,  as  it  were,  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  can  see  one  solitary  bush  that  stood  a  little 
to  the  left,  on  a  space  of  smooth  green-sward  ;  I  can 
hear  the  outburst  of  song  from  a  grove  of  olives  on 
the  other  side;  I  note  the  form,  though  neither 
striking  nor  lovely  in  itself,  of  a  particular  hillock  in 
the  foreground,  which  broke  the  line  of  the  distance, 
and  at  which  I  kept  looking,  steadfastly  and  vacantly, 
till  my  eyeballs  seemed  to  be  aching  as  it  engrossed 
itself  upon  them.  How  strange,  that  these  alone  of 
all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  must  have  passed 
during  those  hours,  and  wliich  I  heeded  no  more  than 
one  bom  blind  and  deaf,  should  have  associated  them- 
selves with  the  suffering,  and  become  a  part  of  it ; 
framing,  so  to  speak,  the  everlasting  picture  of  re- 
membrance !  I  have  hated  a  sunrise  ever  since ; 
there  is  to  me  inexpressible  desolateness  in  it.  Earth 
seems  to  be  dressmg  herself  out  like  a  victim  for  the 
sacrifice.  I  never  feel  the  light  upon  my  eyelids 
without  thinking  of  the  myriad  griefs  which  have, 
perhaps,  been  temporarily  forgotten,  and  which  are  be- 
ginning anew.  I  seem  to  hear  a  jarring  summons  as 
the  day  goes  forth,  "  Now  begin  again  to  bear  life!" 
Happy  those  whose  fragile  natures  are  crushed  at  once 
under  the  burthen ! 

As  the  light  came  my  consciousness  returned; 
that  is,  returned  so  far  as  to  enable  me  once  more  to 
pursue  and  grasp  my  puipose.  Li  terror  lest  I  should 
have  endangered  its  success  by  a  pause,  the  duration 
of  which  I  was  wholly  unable  to  estimate,  I  once 
more  rose,  and  hurried  onwards.  I  cannot  go  through 
the  details  of  this  history.  I  have  already  compared 
the  cunning  which  directed  my  movements  to  the 
craft  of  insanity,  and,  I  repeat,  I  believe  they  were 
closely  akin.  I  obtained  a  conveyance  to  the  sea- 
port town  to  which  I  have  before  alluded ;  secured 
my  passage  in  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  England; 
parted  with  some  of  my  jewels,  having  previously 
taken  the  precaution  of  breaking  them  out  of  their 
settings,  lest  they  should  by  possibility  be  recognised ; 
procured  myself  a  decent  outfit,  and  took  possession 
of  my  berth ;  aU  tliis  with  no  longer  intermission 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  taking  some  nourish- 
ment ;  an  act  which  I  performed  not  because  I  felt 
the  need  of  it,  but  because  I  feared  lest  my  strength 
should  fail  me.  When  I  set  my  foot  on  the  deck 
one  wild  terrible  thought  of  my  baby  shot  into  my 
heart ;  but  I  drove  it  from  me  as  though  it  had  been 
a  serpent ;  for  I  felt  that  if  it  remained  with  me,  I 
could  hot  Avrestle  against  it.  I  hurried  to  my 
miserable  couch,  and  was  soon  overcome  by  welcome 
palsy  of  mind  and  body.  There  was  a  storm.  I  re- 
member well  how  I  hoped  that  the  ship  might  go 
down.    God,  forgive  me !     I  will  not  dwell  on  this. 

I  did  not  learn  till  afterwards  the  circumstances 
which  prevented  the  discovery  of  my  escape.  Of 
course,  my  absence  wsls  not  known  till  the  morning: 


and  then,  I  suppose,  it  created  some  dismay ;  althongh 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  one  in  the  house  who 
would  rBffret  it  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  I  can 
fancy  the  scared  maid  betaking  herself  to  her  tfmier 
after  knocking  repeatedly  at  my  door  in  vain ;  then 
the  assaults  renewed ;  the  suggestion  that  an  entrance 
might  be  made  by  the  balcony;  the  open  window 
causing  some  wonder,  and  the  untenanted  bed  a  good 
deal  more.  Then  they  looked  at  each  other,  and 
were  puzzled,  and  perhaps  my  father  grew  a  little 
pale ;  and  they  went  out  into  the  garden,  with  bo 
very  definite  idea  of  what  they  expected  to  find ;  and 
they  wandered  about,  vaguely  looking  fbr  indicatioDS 
of  something.  And  something  at  last  thej  found— 
a  white  laced  pocket-handkerchief,  gleaming  white 
among  the  weeds  at  the  river-side,  dose  to  the  path 
on  which  the  very  side-gate  by  which  I  had  gone 
forth,  opened.  I  did  not  even  know  that  I  had 
dropped  it,  and  little  guessed  that  a  deceitful  gust  of 
wind  had  wafted  it  just  there,  and  made  it  the  un- 
conscious assertor  of  a  lie.  I  suppose  they  felt  some 
horror  when  they  saw  it.  Sudden  death  is  always 
terrible,  if  it  be  only  a  dog  that  dies ;  and  pohaps 
the  reflection  that  the  last  words  we  had  ever  ex- 
changed had  been  words  of  anger,  may  have  hung  a 
little  coldly  and  heavily  about  my  husband's  heart. 
But,  on  the  whole,  when  the  shock  was  over,  it  must 
have  been  a  relief  to  him.  It  may  seem  dreadful  to 
write  this ;  many  things  that  men  dwell  upon  in  their 
thoughts  seem  dreadful  ^hen  they  are  written  down. 
And  so  we  dress  up  our  thoughts  even  to  onrselTes, 
as  a  child  dresses  up  a  figure,  and  afterwards  looks 
at  it  and  almost  believes  it  is  alive.  But  we  cannot 
make  the  reality  less  liideous  by  disguising  it ;  the 
utmost  we  can  do  is  to  talk  cant  about  it,  and  to  caU 
those  men  coarse  and  imfeeling  who  are  brave 
enough  to  strip  off  the  tawdry  wrappers  and  en- 
counter it  in  its  true  unsightliness.  There  are  not 
many  such  men  in  the  world ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  wdl 
for  the  world's  self-oomplacency  that  thej  are  so 
few. 

Why  should  I  write  any  more  P  All  the  rest  of 
life  has  been  a  blank — ^faint,  dreary,  unmeaning.  There 
came  a  time  when  I  retraced  the  past  deliberatdy, 
and  with  cold,  cruel  gaze  examined  every  step  that  I 
had  taken  in  my  self-deception.  How  I  disdained 
myself!  I  felt  that  I  had  fallen  too  low  even  for 
pity.  I  was  a  subject  for  scorn  and  very  ridieule. 
So  poor  a  counterfeit  had  I  embraced  as  a  reality !  I 
was  like  one  who  should  build  a  miserable  pagoda  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  and,  sitting  within  its  puny 
shadow,  believe  that  it  overtopped  the  mountain; 
and  now  I  had  risen  and  moved  but  a  few  steps,  and, 
lo !  I  discovered  how  mean  and  contemptible  fa»l 
been  my  illusion !  Not  only  was  all  happiness  taken 
from  me  for  ever,  but  I  had  to  confess  that  it  bad 
never  been  mine  at  all.  I  was  robbed  even  of  the 
luxury  of  regret. 

There  was  but  one  person  to  whom  I  could  go— the 
humble  friend  who  had  been  my  companion  in  happier 
days.    1  knew  her  to  be  weak  and  gentle,  but  scru- 
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pulously  trae ;  and  I  trusted  to  her  habit  of  yielding 
to  my  stronger  will,  and  «ras  not  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  could  bend  her  to  my  purpose.  Once  having 
obtained  her  promise  that  she  woidd  keep  my  secret, 
I  knew  that  I  was  secure ;  a  breach  of  that  promise 
would  have  haunted  her  conscience  like  a  ghost.  Yet 
she  condemned  herself  for  giving  it,  and  used  all 
possible  ailment  and  persuasion  to  induce  me  to 
return  to  what  she  called  "  my  duty,"  and  it  was 
curious  to  see  how  very  criminal  she  thought  me ;  and 
yet  how  quietly  she  submitted,  without  any  keen  self- 
reproach,  because  a  few  hasty  words  had  bound  her 
before  she  clearly  understood  the  circumstances, — 
bound  her,  as  she  believed,  so  closely,  that  action  was 
simply  impossible.  There  are  persons  to  whom  a  sin 
of  sharp  outline  seems  so  much  deadlier  than  one  of 
great  substance — ^in  whose  eyes  an  act  is  far  more 
awful  than  a  habit ;  and  she  was  one  of  these.  Then 
oiat  ci  her  mere  gentleness  and  gratitude,  she  would 
have  done  anything  in  the  woiid  to  console  and  help 
me.  8he  nursed  me  through  a  long,  dangerous  illness, 
which  followed  my  arrival  in  England;  and  by  her 
means  I  was  finally  settled  at  Croye,  to  wear  out,  as 
best  I  might,  in  retirement  and  daily  labour,  the 
wretched  years  left  to  me.  I  suppose  it  is  strange 
that  my  escape  was  never  discovered ;  yet  there  was 
only  one  circumstance  which  could  possibly  have  led 
to  its  detection, — ^the  change  of  dress,  and  the  ab- 
straction of  my  most  valuable  jewels.  Singularly 
enough,  this  solitary  evidence  was  rendered  of  no 
effect.  One  of  the  household  took  advantt^  of  the 
general  confusion  to  abscond  with  as  many  valuables 
as  he  could  collect.  Among  other  things,  he  took  my 
jewel-case,  which  he  must  have  found  rather  less 
amply  stocked  than  he  expected,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  my  wardrobe.  He  was  pursued  and  appre- 
hended, the  box  being  found  upon  his  person ;  but, 
of  course,  no  one  credited  his  asseverations  that  the 
deficiencies  observable  in  it  were  not  caused  by  him. 
And  when,  some  time  afterwards,  a  bracelet  (which, 
in  my  hurty,  I  had  sold  without  previously  defacing,) 

was  discovered  at  an  obscure  jeweller*s  in ,  this 

only  appeared  a  fitsh.  proof  of  the  tbiefs  falsehood. 
It  had  been  offered  for  sale  by  a  woman,  commonly 
dressed,  and  apparently  somewhat  agitated,  who 
brought  it  to  the  shop  an  hour  after  daybreak  On  the 
morning  after  my  supposed  death.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  the  thief  should  have  feared  to  carry  it 
to  the  jeweller  in  person,  and  fair  to  conclude  that  he 
might  be  in  league  with  some  gang,  to  a  member  of 
which  he  had  intrusted  it.  The  punishment  which 
he  suffered,  on  conviction,  was  certainly  no  more  than 
be  deserved ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
was  habitually  a  scrupulous  truth-teller,  he  had  no 
reason  to  complain  if  one  of  his  rai*e  truths  passed  for 
a  lie. 

My  poor  friend !  She  had  only  one  idea  of  con- 
solation ;  and  that  was  to  coax  or  compel  the  sufferer 
to  cat; — food  was  her  solitary  refuge  from  grief. 
What  did  I  not  endure  whilst  with  her !  I  still  seem 
to  feci  the  wretched  heart-sinking  with  wliich,  as  I 


lay  or  sat  in  dreamy,  miserable  stupor,  I  used  to  see 
the  door  softly  turn  upon  its  binges,  to  admit  her  kind, 
hospitable,  tormenting  face.  If  I  were  warned  soon 
enough,  I  could  always  feign  sleep ;  and  then,  after 
one  inquiring  look,  she  would  withdraw  as  noiselessly 
as  she  had  come.  But  if  a  movement  or  a  glance 
betrayed  me,  she  would  enter  cautiously,  and  approach 
my  sofa  with  some  unhappy  compound  in  her  hand; 
expressly  devised  for  my  restoration.  The  sole  picture 
wliich  my  memory  forms  of  her  is  that  of  a  figure 
carrying  a  basin  of  broth  I 

I  have  often  thought  how  strangely  circumstances 
combmed  to  favour  my  conceahnent.  My  friend  had 
changed  her  residence  some  months  before  I  came  to 
her — not  a  creature  hi  the  neighbourhood  had  ever 
seen  me.  She  pressed  me  to  remain  with  her.  I  wad 
at  that  time  so  feeble  both  in  soul  and  body,  that  I 
might  have  easily  been  induced  to  acquiesce.  I  was 
almost  passive  in  her  hands  ;^-had  her  will  been  strong 
enough  to  induce  her  to  take  me  back  to  my  husband, 
I  believe  I  should  have  gone.  Every  spark  of  energy 
was  extinguished  within  me ;  even  the  power  of  feeling 
pain  was  so  far  deadened  that  the  idea  of  it  created 
no  horror.  But  she  had  a  way  of  talking  to  me  which 
I  conld  not  bear ;  and  this  it  was  which  finally  goaded 
me  from  her.  She  thought  it  her  duty  to  remonstrate, 
though  she  had  not  courage  to  decide.  Whenever 
she  considered  me  strong  enough  to  listen  to  her  per- 
suasions, she  began  them  anew ;  and  the  topic  chosen 
was  invariably  that  which  she  thought  would  be  most 
effective — ^my  child.  Every  day  I  was  asked  how  I 
could  bear  to  leave  him ;  every  day  I  had  to  encounter 
some  new  form  of  useless  torture.  At  last  I  was 
stung  into  sufficient  resolution  to  go,  and  I  left  her. 
Good,  simple  woman !  How  could  I  ever  dare  to 
despise  a  lie  of  quiet  duty  f 

I  had  meant  to  write  more,  but  I  cannot ;  even 
this  seems  more  than  enough.  I  wish  only  to  accoimt 
for  my  life,  and  for  its  end.  The  details  which  follow 
our  separation  can  have  no  interest  for  jroir, — ^perhaps 
even  what  I  have  written  will  be  flung  aside.  If  I 
have  prevented  your  happiness,  you  see  that  I  have 
been  miserable  myself;  if  you  condemn  me,  I  assure 
you  my  self-condemnation  is  stronger  and  bitterer. 
Nay,  I  do  not  even  blame  yon  for  any  thmg  but  the 
last  deception.  It  was  my  own  insane  vanity  which 
led  me  to  mistake,  kindly  interest  for  love.  I  had  no 
right  to  watch  looks  and  mterpret  tones ;  it  was  un- 
reasonable— it  was  unwomanly.  Yet  are  not  my  love- 
less childhood  and  youth  some  excuse  for  me  P  The 
impulse  had  been  dormant  so  long,  that  when  it  awoke 
and  sprang  up,  I  knew  not  how  to  guide  it ;  it  bore 
me  a^vay,  irresistibly,  whither  it  would.  Had  I  pos- 
sessed a  mother,  a  sister — nay,  even  one  friend,  this 
could  never  have  befallen  me.  But  I  was  so  solitary, 
tliat  it  was  no  wonder  that  I  dung  to  the  first  out- 
stretched hand.  If  you  had  left  me,  I  should  have 
recovered,  and  that  speedily : — pride  is  strong  enough 
to  stifle  an  unretnmed  affection,  especially  in  a  woman. 
I  should  never  have  remembered  you  without  bitter- 
ness and  shame ;  and  so  soon  have  learned  to  wonder 
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that  I  could  ever  Lave  associated  brighter  thoughts  with 
you.  But  the  wrong  which  you  did  me  by  returning, 
is  iueifable — the  cruelty  of  that  false  pity  has  been 
irreparable.  It  was  dishonourable,  too, — the  basest 
of  frauds ;  knowingly  and  deliberately,  you  gave  me 
a  cold,  disguised,  tinsel  compassion,  in  exchange  for 
the  purest  gold  of  love.  Now  I  am  bankrupt  indeed ! 
*  ♦  »  ♦  • 

It  seemed  that  the  writer  had  here  paused  abruptly 
in  her  melancholy  nan-ation,  and  never  resumed  it. 
Afterwards,  and  evidently  at  a  later  period,  she  had 
written  the  following  words : — 

God  forgive  me  for  the  wrath  and  bitterness  of 
these  pages !  I  have  never  dared  to  read  them  over. 
Oh !  that  I  had  strength  to  confess  all  to  those  who 
would  guide  me  to  do  right !  I  have  now  friends, 
I  have  now  counsellors ;  I  am  no  longer  alone  in  the 
world.  But  for  my  bitter  secret,  I  might  believe  that 
I  was  learning  holiness — I  might  hope  some  day  to 
be  happy.  But  if  my  heart  essays  to  rise  only  for  a 
moment,  that  thought  straightway  falls  upon  it,  and 
crushes  it.  I  dare  not  speak  it ;  I  dread  to  be  told 
that  I  must  do  that  for  which  I  have  not  strength, 
and  which  I  wiU  not  do,  cannot  believe  that  I  ought 
to  do.  Perhaps  before  I  die  I  may  do  it ;  and  surely 
the  struggle  cannot  last  much  longer. 

Then  followed — too  solemn  for  insertion  here— a 
prayer  for  her  unknown  child,  wrought  out  of  the 
agony  of  the  mother's  self-reproach  and  sorrow.  And 
then  these  few  words ; — 

It  is  possible  that  my  child  may  be  taught  to 
remember  me — nay,  even  to  commend  my  soul  to 
God*s  keeping,  in  his  innocent  prayers.  May  not  such 
prayers  avail  when  mine  are  powerless  ? 

This  was  the  last  entry.  Ida's  tears  had  flowed 
fast  while  she  read,  and  when  she  laid  down  the  book, 
she  hid  her  fair  face  upon  her  hands,  and  gave  them 
free  course  for  a  few  minutes.  She  was  bewildered 
with  sorrow  and  wonder.  The  radiant  veil  of  life  had 
been  pulled  aside,  and  so  stem  a  face  looked  at  her 
from  behind  its  folds  that  she  drew  back  in  terror. 
And  well  might  she  do  so ;  for  in  truth  she  now  found 
herself,  for  the  first  time,  face  to  face  with  evil.  She 
had  no  thought  of  condemning  Madeline,  though  the 
feelings  which  had  thus  been  laid  bare  before  her,  and 
the  acts  in  which  they  had  resulted  were  such  as  she 
could  scarcely  contemplate  without  shrinking.  A 
vast  and  tender  pity  filled  her  whole  soul.  She  thought 
of  herself  as  a  helpless  and  timid  child  walking  by 
night  amid  dangerous  pitfalls  and  deadly  snares,  bat 
so  encircled  by  gentle  arms,  and  led  by  kind  starlight, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stumble  or  to  miss  the  safe 
path.  Madeline  was  only  another  child,  equally  frail 
and  feeble,  and  placed  in  equal  danger,  but  to  whom 
the  guardianship  and  the  guidance  were  wanting,  and 
who  could  not  choose  but  fall.  Ida's  thought  was 
therefore  instantly  and  chiefly  how  she  could  help  her 
to  rise  again,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  from  which,  in 
natural  terror,  she  averted  her  eyes.  Almost  instantly, 


after  the  first  yielding  to  grief,  she  began  to  hope. 
Madeline  had  suffered  terribly  and  long ;  but  now  she 
would  do  right,  and  it  would  surely  please  God  to 
give  her  happiness.  Ida  could  not  exactly  see  how 
this  was  to  be;  but,  nevertheless,  her  hope  was  so 
strong  and  joyful  that  it  well  nigh  became  a  laitL 
It  is  so  happy  to  be  hopeful;  and,  thank  God !  it  is 
so  natural !  It  is  so  natural  to  look  into  the  black 
darkness,  and  think  of  the  golden  fringe  of  dawn— to 
gaze  upon  the  pale  wasted  £eu^  and  think  of  the  first 
tints  of  returning  health — ^to  grieve  for  the  estranged 
friend,  and  dream  of  the  joy  of  forgiveness — to  seal 
up  and  stifle  the  unrequited  affection,  yet  all  the  while 
to  fix  the  eyes  upon  an  union  in  the  future,  deeper 
and  more  perfect,  because  it  has  been  so  long  in 
ripening !  All  these  may  be  disappointments — oold, 
cruel,  desolating ;  yet  the  hope  has  neyertheless  been 
real ;  it  is  a  possession  in  and  for  itself:  never  let  us 
give  it  up  I  If  it  please  God  to  cover  the  sky  with 
clouds,  let  us  not,  therefore,  extinguish  our  own  poor 
lamps,  but  rather  cherish  and  tend  them  the  more 
carefully,  because  they  are  all  we  have.  Let  ns  thank 
Him  that  he  has  so  formed  us  that  we  are  buoyant 
and  hopeful,  even  in  the  midst  of  sorrows,  never 
bowing  our  heads,  save  when  the  hurricane  prostrates 
us  for  the  moment,  and  eagerly  raising  them  again  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  past.  And  if  it  is  to  be  only 
by  the  destruction  of  every  earthly  hope,  that  the 
habit  and  the  strength  of  a  divine  hope  can  be  fully 
built  up  in  us,  let  us  remember  that  gloom  is  as  fatal 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other ; — let  \is  beware  how  we 
mistake  despondency  for  resignation,  callousness  for 
courage,  scorn  for  patience ; — let  us  labour  with  all 
our  hearts  to  love  and  to  fulfil  that  true,  sweet  duty — 
the  "duty  .of  delight."  Who  is  there  who  cannot 
remember  some  sudden  brightness  upon  the  horizon 
of  life — some  secret  nest,  stirred  by  Uie  unconscious 
foot,  and  sending  forth  in  an  instant  its  gush  of 
heavenward  song — some  hour  of  unlocked  for  joy — 
some  salvation  from  grief  that  seemed  inevitable,— 
some  treasure  of  unknown  affection  which  baa  been 
our  own,  though  we  dreamed  not  of  it,  and  deserved 
it  not, — ^to  reproach  him  for  the  veriest  beginning  of 
misanthropy,  and  chide  him  back  into  tha^WnlnftM 
and  hope  F  And  surely  we  ought  to  take  account  of 
the  stars,  and  not  look  only  at  the  blank  spaces  of 
sky  between  them. 

Ida  had  kneeled  some  time  by  Madeline's  bed-dde 
in  silent  prayer,  when  a  tap  at  the  door  aroused  her. 
She  softly  opened  it,  and  there  stood  dear  uncle  John 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

"  My— my — darling,"  stammered  he,  "  you'll  be 
ill  and  tked.  Go  to  bed,  please,  and  let  jm  sit  up 
the  rest  of  the  night." 

Poor  uncle  John !  he  had  a  high-peaked  nightcap 
on  his  head,  with  an  odd  little  tuft  at  the  top  of  it ; 
he  was  quite  tipsy  with  suppressed  sleep,  and  he  held 
the  candle  all  on  one  side,  and  winked  and  blinked  at 
it,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  make  it  comprehend,  by 
signals,  that  it  ought  to  stand  upright  again.  He 
wore  a  dressing-gown,  with  a  huge  flowered  pattern. 
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like  a  sbawl  gone  mad,  and  he  moved  liis  feet  aboat 
in  bis  slippers  as  if  there  were  pivots  in  them,  and  he 
was  for  ever  losing  his  balance.  He  looked  like  an 
owl  that  had  been  drinking  punch,  and  felt  cheerful, 
unreasonable,  and  impotent,  after  the  unwonted  carouse. 
I  don't  know  what  will  be  thought  of  Ida,  but  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  senses,  and 
the  most  resolute  in  its  disregard  of  tin^e  and  place ; 
and,  in  spite  of  her  recent  emotion  and  present  sorrow, 
she  fairlj  laughed  in  his  face.  It's  no  use  trying  to 
conceal  the  fact,  though  it  wUl  probably  be  thought 
**  shockingly  inconsistent;"  but  the  misfortune  is, 
that  life  is  shockingly  inconsistent  too,  and  mil  mix 
the  oomic  with  the  solemn  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Ida  propped  up  the  candle  with  one  hand,  and 
coaxingly  stroked  the  good  man's  cheek  with  the 
other.  "You  dear,  kind  uncle!"  said  she;  "you 
are  talking  in  your  sleep,  you  know ;  and  so  we  must 
allow  for  your  talking  nonsense.  Of  course  you  must 
go  to  bed  again,  for  there's  nothing  else  to  be  done ; 
and  I'm  not  in  the  least  tired." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  unde  John,  a  little  more  cohe- 
lentlj,  "  I  can't  let  you  wear  yourself  out  for  all  the 
Mrs.  Chesters  in  the  world.  If  you  won't  let  me  sit 
up  with  her,  I  shall  go  and  call  Melissa." 

Ida  put  up  her  hands  and  her  eyebrows,  and  drew 
him  a  little  further  from  the  door,  fearing  lest  they 
should  disturb  the  invalid.  "  Oh,  now  you  are  quite 
mad!"  cried  she.  "There  is  something  very  bad 
indeed  the  matter  with  you,  I'm  afraid.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  had  not  better  come  and  sit  up  with  you, 
f<H-  jou  are  evidently  in  a  most  dangerous  state." 

^niey  were  here  interrupted  by  aunt  EUenor,  who, 
with  equal  kindness  and  a  little  more  reason,  had 
determined  upon  sharing  Ida's  vigil,  and  now  came 
to  take  her  place.  Ida  resisted  as  long  as  she  could, 
bat  submitted  at  last,  on  the  condition  that  she  was 
to  be  roused  immediately  if  any  change  took  place  in 
the  patient.  She  was  not  roused,  however,  till  the 
broad  sunlight  awakened  her;  and  she  sprang  from 
her  bed  almost  with  a  sense  of  guilt.  The  report  was 
good — ^Madeline  slept ;  she  had  roused  once,  appeared 
feverish,  uneasy,  restless,  and  Mrs.  Aytoun  had  admi- 
nistered the  second  dose  of  opium.  Ida  stole  to  the 
bedside,  satisfied  herself  that  her  friend's  slumber 
was  really  profound  and  calm ;  and  then,  in  obedience 
to  a  spedal  summons  from  Melissa,  descended  to  the 
breaklast-room,  where  the  party  was  already  assembled. 
Thrice  she  stopped  on  the  stairs,  and  drew  her  hand 
aoross  her  face  with  a  feeling  of  bewilderment.  So 
maaaj  new,  strange,  painful  thoughts  were  busy  in  her 
heart,  that  she  felt  quite  overpowered.  She  said  to 
herself  that  she  felt  ten  years  older  for  that  one  night. 
She  felt  almost  a  terror  of  encountering  Madeline 
when  she  should  awake;  and  she  longed  more  in- 
tensely than  ever  for  the  presence  of  her  father,  who 
would,  she  was  sure,  set  all  right,  if  only  he  were 
there. 

Little  Arthur  sprang  to  meet  her  as  she  entered 
the  room,  and  she  could  only  by  a  strong  effort  keep 
h&tBk  her  tears  when  she  stooped  to  kiss  him.    She 


had  not  perceived  that  there  was  any  addition  to  the 
party ;  but  when  Melissa's  sharp  voice,  softened  as  it 
generally  was  in  company  mto  an  artificial  hoarseness, 
saluted  her  with  the  words — "  Ida,  my  dear,  come 
and  speak  to  Mr.  Tyrrell ;  he  is  a  friend  of  your  father's 
and  particularly  wishes  to  be  introduced  to  you," — she 
shrank  back,  feeling  herself  change  colour,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  and  almost  ready  to  faint. 

It  was  true  she  had  heard  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  ex- 
pected, but  she  had  forgotten  it ;  and  it  seemed  strange 
and  terrible  that  he  should  actually  be  in  the  house. 
Melissa's  hasty  whisper  recalled  her  to  herself: — 
"  My  dear  Ida,  pray  don't  allow  yourself  to  be  shy ; 
there  is  nothing  so  unlady-like  as  shyness."  She 
moved  forward  with  all  her  natural  gracefulness,  and 
if  she  was  pale,  and  the  hand  which  she  put  into 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  was  somewhat  cold  and  shook  a  little, 
it  passed  for  the  effect  of  her  watching  and  anxiety, 
and  was  not  otherwise  noticed.  Alexander  was 
forward  in  his  expressions  of  concern  and  interest — 
it  was  shameful  that  she  should  have  been  suffered  to 
tire  herself —what  would  she  take  ?  She  looked  pale, 
absolutely  pale — he  would  never  forgive  Mrs.  Chester. 
And  yet  he  could  not  call  the  paleness  unbecoming  ; 
only  it  made  Aim  feel  anxious.  He  would  drive  her 
out  after  breakfast,  and  the  air  would  revive  her. 
While  he  was  pouring  these  protestations  into  her 
ear,  Grodfrey  had  silently  placed  before  her  his  own 
untasted  cup  of  coffee;  and  the  timely  stimulant  just 
saved  her  from  the  commonplace  resource  of  a  young 
lady  in  difficulties — ^a  hearty  fit  of  crying.  As  soon 
as  she  dared,  she  stole  a  hasty  glance  at  Mr.  Tyrrell. 
He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  rather  older  than  she 
expected  to  see  him ;  his  dark  hair  was  touched  with 
grey,  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  though  very 
determined,  had  also  great  gentleness.  The  determi- 
nation was  in  the  mouth,  which  seemed  the  very  index 
of  a  stedfast  and  inexorable  will ;  the  lips,  finely  cut 
and  firmly  closed,  with  a  slight  compression  at  the 
comers,  which  there  was  no  mistaking.  But  the 
sweetness  was  in  the  eyes,  which  were,  at  the  same 
time,  uncommonly  penetrating,  and  which  were  fixed 
upon  Ida's  face  with  an  expression  of  interest  so 
strangely  deep  and  earnest,  that  she  looked  down 
almost  frightened,  and  the  ready  blush  mantled  in  her 
transparent  cheeks. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Tyrrell  felt  that  his  gaze  had  been 
more  fixed  than  good  breeding  permitted,  for  he 
shook  off  his  reverie,  and  resumed  the  conversation 
which  Ida's  entrance  had  interrupted.  He  was 
speaking  of  his  little  boy.  "  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
thought  rather  strange,"  said  he ;  "  but,  next  to  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  I  confess  I  am  principally 
anxious  to  develope  in  him  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
ugliness — in  other  words,  a  txue  love  of  art.  Few  j 
things  would  give  me  such  pleasure  as  to  see  him  an 
artist." 

"  An  artist !"  remarked  Alexander,  senior,  with  a 
polite  bow,  thinking  in  his  secret  heart,  "what  a  sim- 
pleton you  must  be,  to  be  sure !"  but  saying  aloud, 
"  how  very  disinterested  ." 
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"  Disinterested ! "  exclaimed  uncle  Jolm.  "  Well, 
it's  disinterested,  to  be  sure,  supposing  he  should 
turn  out  to  have  no  genius  for  it ;  otherwise,  you 
know,  artists  very  often  make  their  fortunes,  in  these 
days." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  smiled.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  a  little  ab- 
sently ;  "  we  arc  learning,  X  hope,  to  know  a  little 
more  than  we  used  to  do  of  the  use  of  art.  Revela- 
tion, Nature,  Art—these  are  the  three  lights  of  life, 
though  the  first  is,  of  course,  a  sun,  and  the  others 
only  stars." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad,"  cried  Godfrey,  with  enthu- 
siasm, "  that  you  don't  talk  like  most  people,  who 
seem  to  think  that  God  Almighty  never  made  any 
tiling  except  the  Bible.  There  seems  to  me  no  infi- 
delity so  bad  or  so  common  as  that  which  fails  to 
perceive  the  divinity  of  all  creation — the  religion,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  which  exists  in  everything  that  God 
has  made,  which  it  is  man's  business  to  develope." 

"My  dear  Godfrey!"  ejaculated  Melissa,  closing 
her  eyes,  with  a  slight  sigh,  "  if  you  knew  what  pain 
it  gives  me  to  hear  you  speak  so  profanely,  T  am  sure 
you  wouldn't  do  it." 

Godfrey  looked  as  if  he  could  have  struck  her,  and 
Mr.  Tyrrell  scarcely  kept  his  countenance.  The  con- 
versation flagged  a  little,  and,  when  Ida  looked  upagain, 
the  strange  new  comer  was  again  contemplating  her 
with  a  wistful,  earnest,  half-melancholy  gaze.  She 
felt  very  nervous ;  there  was  a  slight  movement  in 
the  room  above — Madeline's  room ;  she  looked  first  at 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  then  at  the  child,  then  thought  of  the 
poor  sufferer  up  stairs,  and  felt  as  if  she  could  not 
bear  the  mystery,  and  wonder,  and  pain,  which  had 
thus  come  upon  her.  Why  did  he  look  at  her  so  P 
There  mmt  be  some  reason  for  it.  She  would  have 
run  out  of  the  room,  but  she  encountered  Melissa's 
eye,  and  she  knew  well  that  nothing  so  grievously 
disturbed  that  lady's  equanimity  as  an  irregularity  at 
meals.  So  she  sat  still,  though  her  head  ached  terri- 
bly, and  in  another  minute  Mr.  Tyrrell  addressed  her, 
but  certainly  not  in  a  maimer  calculated  to  restore  her 
composure. 

"  Is  there  not  a  Mrs.  Chester  who  generally  lives 
with  you.  Miss  Lee  ?"  he  inquired,  gently,  but  (so  it 
seemed  to  her)  with  the  aii*  of  a  man  who  was  suppres- 
sing some  agitation ; — "  a  friend,  to  whom  you  are 
very  deeply  attached?" 

"  Yes ; "  replied  Ida,  almost  in  a  wliisper,  and 
scarcely  conscious  what  she  said. 

"I  am  particularly  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  her. 
Shall  I  not  see  her?"  pursued  Mr. Tyrrell. 

Ida  could  not  answer  him.  Luckily  uncle  John 
spoke  for  her.  "  Oh,  poor  thuig  I  she 's  in  bed," 
replied  he.  "  She's  very  ill — brain  fever,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  Ida  sat  up  half  the  night  with  her." 

*  There  could  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Tyrrell's  face 
now  expressed  some  very  painful  feeling,  though  it 
was  immediately  suppressed.  "  I  hope  she  is  better — 
likely  to  get  better,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
speaking  hurriedly,  and  in  an  under  tone  to  Ida, 
while  the  others  were  beginning  to  discuss  something 


else.    "I  hope  in  a  few  days "    He  stopped 

abruptly.  "  I  don't  know— I  hope  so."  This  was 
Ida's  incoherent  answer.  Mr.  Tyrrell  said  little  more 
during  the  rest  of  breakfast.  He  seemed  to  be  kbour- 
ing  under  a  depression  wliich  he  could  not  shake  off. 
Ida  was  thankful  indeed  when  the  moment  arrived  at 
which  she  might  withdraw.  Her  brain  was  in  a  whirl 
Was  it  possible  that  he  suspected— that  he  had  disr 
covered  ?  and'  if  so,  what  a  time,  and  what  a  manner 
of  making  the  inquury!  It  was  surely  impossible. 
And  yet,  what  else  could  explain  his  behaviour? 
When  she  entered  Madeline's  room,  her  thoughts 
were  scarcely  calmer  or  clearer  than  those  of  the  poor 
uivalid  hersdf. 

,<      (To  be  continued.) 


SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  TORQUATO 
TASSO. 

BT  ICBS.  HOARE. 

It  was  after  the  expatriated  party  to  whom 
Bernardo,  the  father  of  Torquato  Tasso,  bdonged, 
had  planned  an  nnsuccessful  attack  upon  Naples, 
that  the  mother  and  sister  of  the  poet  were  received 
into  a  convent,  and  Torquato  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
join  his  father;  who,  an  exile  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  in  deep  poverty,  was  solacing  hunadf,  amidst  his 
misfortunes,  by  preparing  a  volume  of  poems  for 
the  press. 

The  boy  was  then  in  his  tenth  year,  and  his  heart 
swelled  with  intense  sorrow  at  taking,  what  proved  to 
be,  a  last  leave  of  his  beloved  mother.  He  recorded  his 
feelings  in  the  following  sonnet,  which  some  of  hu 
biographers  assert  to  have  been  written  at  this  early 
age,  but  to  which  others,  with  more  probability, 
assign  a  later  date : — 

"  Relentless  fortune  in  my  early  years, 
Remoyes  me  from  a  mother's  tender  breast : 
With  sighs  I  call  to  mind  the  farewell  tears 
That  bath'd  her  kisses  when  my  lips  she  preat : 
I  hear  her  prayers  with  ardour  br^h'd  to  Heaven, 
Aside  now  wafted  by  the  devious  wind : 
No  more  to  her  unhappy  son  'tis  given 
Th'  endearments  of  maternal  love  to  find  I 
No  more  her  fondling  anna  shall  round  me  spread ; 
Far  from  her  sight,  reluctant,  I  retire  ,* 
Like  young  Camilla  or  Ascanius,  led 
To  trace  the  footsteps  of  my  wand'ring  sire  t  ** 

At  Home,  the  young  Tasso  continued  to  prosee&te 
his  studies  with  unwearied  assiduity,  while  his  pre- 
sence soothed  and  consoled  his  father.  Who  can  paint 
the  anguish  of  both  when,  in  1556,  the  intelligenoe 
of  the  death  of  a  wife  and  mother  so  truly  beloved 
as  theirs,  reached  them.  She  had  never  seen. her 
husband  since  his  original  proscription  several  yean 
before,  and  her  last  illness  was  so  brief  and  violent 
that  Bernardo  doubted  whether  it  were  poison,  or  a 
broken  heart,  that  cut  her  off  in  the  prime  of  her 
years. 

"  Torquato,"  said  his  father,  one  day,  "  I  fed  we 
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could  yet  tavie  eartUy  bappiness^  }iad  we  our  beloved 
Cornelia  with  U9 ;  but  pur  bard  destiny  removes  her 
fitom  OS." 

"  Yea,  father,"  said  the  boy ;  "  there  is  no  one  here 
like  my  sister ;  some  girls  of  her  age  whom  X  meet 
are  meny  and  playful  as  she  was,  but  their  eyes  do 
not  glisten  and '  their  cheeks  glow  at  the  sound  of 
aucici^t  versea,  as  hers  used  to  do  when  I  walked 
with  her  at  sunset  near  our  own  Naples.  Oh !  when 
shall  I  see  her  agam  f " 

A  fisw  houra  after,  Bernardo  received  a  letter 
annonnrjng  the  determination  of  those  relations  who 
had  assumed  the  guardianship  of  his  daughter  to 
marry  her,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  a  gentleman  of 
Soitento,  of  narrow  fortune,  but  honourable  birth. 
The  father's  ambition  revolted  from  this  union,  which 
he  yet  lacked  power  to  prevent.  His  fond  day-dream 
had  ever  been  to  see  her  united  to  a  husband  worthy 
of  her,  aoeording  to  his  somewhat  unpoetical  estimate 
of  worth,  with  whom  she  shouh}  live  near  himself.  In 
a  letter  to  her,  written  a  short  time  before,  he  says  : — 
"  Sweet  and  tranquil  to  me  will  be  old  age,  when  I 
shall  aee  (as  I  hope  it  may  be  the  will  of  God)  my- 
self perpetuated  in  your  little  ones,  with  my  very 
fieatoiea  impictured  on  their  countenances.  Death 
wiU  then  appear  to  me  less  terrible  when,  beholding 
you  m  honour  and  in  peace,  enjoying  the  love  of  your 
hoaband,  and  the  delights  derived  from  the  affections 
of  your  ohildren,  you  shall  close  with  pale  hands 
these  eyes  of  mine.  And  surely  it  is  due  to  a  dear 
lather  to  receive  the  last  kisses,  the  last  tears,  and 
every  other  pious  and  tender  office,  from  a  dutiful  and 
loving  daoghter." 

Now  his  hopes  seemed  cast  down  for  ever ;  and  his 
feeling  of  bitter  disappointment  was  shared  by  Tor- 
quiUo.  The  boy,  at  his  father's  dictation,  wrote  to 
SigDora  Yittoria  Golonna,  complaining  bitterly  of  his 
uncle's  cruelty  in  forcing  this  match  upon  his  sister, 
aad  imploring  her  interference  to  prevent  its  comple- 
tion. **  It  is  hard,"  says  the  letter,  "  to  lose  one's 
foirtiine ;  but  the  degradation  of  blood  is  much  harder 
to  bear.  My  poor  old  father  has  only  us  two ;  and, 
since  fortune  has  robbed  him  of  his  property,  and  of 
a  wife  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  soul^  suffer  not 
tapadty  to  deprive  him  of  his  beloved  daughter,  in 
whose  bosom  he  hoped  to  finish  tranquilly  the  few 
last  years  of  his  old  age.  We  have  no  friends  at 
Naples;  our  telations  are  our  enemies,  and,  on 
ioeouni  of  the  curaumstanoes  of  my  father's  situation, 
evGj  one  fears  to  take  us  by  the  hand." 

Noitwiihstanding  this  remonstrance  the  marriage 
took  place ;  and  in  the  end  both  father  and  son  were 
reconciled  to  it;  first  for  Cornelia's  sake,  and  after- 
wards for  her  husband's,  as  he  proved  a  worthy  and 
kind  consort,  with  whom  she  lived  happily,  and  by 
whom  she  had  several  children. 

Time  passed  on,  and  fresh  commotions  in  Italy 
n&deted  Bernardo  and  his  son  once  more  homeless 
wanderers.  Invited  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  they 
sojourned  for  a  time  at  Pesaro,  when  a  mutual  attach- 
ment sprang  up  between  the  young   heir  to  tlie 


dukedom  and  the  friendless  Torquato.  At  length,  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  placed  by  his  father  at 
Padua,  to  study  jurisprudence. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  three  of  Italy's  greatest 
poets,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  had  been  des- 
tined with  the  same  indifferent  success  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  law.  The  two  former  threw  up 
the  dry  pursuit  in  disgust,  while  the  latter,  though  he 
dutifully  ,  and  diligently  applied  himself  to  it,  yet 
gave  in  secret  liis  heart  and  affections  to  the  muse. 

^  The  result  of  his  midnight  vigils  was  a  romantic 
poem,  in  twelve  cantos,  called  Rinaldo.  Timidly,  vet 
proudly,  the  lad  presented  the  first  fruits  of  his 
genius  to  his  father,  who  himself  was  a  veteran  in 
the  field  of  song.  With  a  smile  and  a  sigh  he  looked 
at  his  son's  performance.  "  It  is  well,  Torquato,"  he 
said,  *' passing  well;  but  know'st  thou  not  that  a 
lawyer  should  carefully  avoid  philosophy  and  poetry. 
They  will  draw  thee  away  from  the  severe  duties  of 
thy  profession,  and  will  prevent  thee  from  ever  rising 
to  eminence,  or  acquiring  a  fortune." 

**  Eather,  will  they  not  bring  me  the  wealth  of  the 
soul,  which  thou  thyself  vainest  more  than  gold  ?  " 

Bernardo's  anger  kindled;  and  for  almost  the  only 
time  in  his  life,  he  addressed  harsh  and  unworthy 
reproaches  to  his  gifted  son.  The  latter  listened  with 
patient  respect;  and  when  his  parent  angrily  de- 
manded, "  What  has  your  philosophy  done  for  yon  ?  " 
he  quietly  answered,  "It  has  taught  me  to  bear  with 
meekness  the  reproofs  of  a  father." 

The  anger,  howeyer,  was  transient,,  and  Bernardo 
consented  to  his  son's  forsaking  his  intended  profes- 
sion and  dedicating  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of 
poetry.  A  hard  destiny  it  proved.  As  the  nightii\gale 
ever  sings  most  sweetly  when  her  breast  leans  against 
a  thorn,  so  many  darts,  and  sharp  ones  too,  pierced 
Torquato's  gentle  loving  heart,  while  he  poured  forth 
its  deep-toned  mebdy  in  that  old  crusading  song. 

The  last  years  of  Bernardo  Tasso's  life  were  passed 
in  tranquillity  at  Astia,  of  which  place  the  govemmeAt 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 
Thither,  in  the  year  1569,  Torquato  was  summoned. 
His  father  was  very  ill,  and  would  fain  see  him  before 
he  died.  The  old  man  still  continued  to  compose  and 
publish  poetry,  but  it  was  not  destined  to  survive 
him.  The  name  of  Tasso,  which  he  fondly  hoped  to 
perpetuate  through  his  "  Amadigi"  and  "  Ploridante," 
will  live,  coupled  not  with  them,  but  with  his  son's 
immortal  lay,  while  ever  the  lips  of  Europe  continue 
to  utter  its  musical  Italian. 

Carefully  and  fondly  did  the  poet  watch  by  his 
father's  bed ;  and  dark  was  his  feeling  of  desolation, 
when,  the  last  pang  over,  he  found  himself  alone. 
The  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  a  sincere  esteem  for 
Bernardo,  caused  him  to  be  interred  with  uiuoh  pomp, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Egidius,  at  Mantua,  with  this 
simple  inscription  on  his  tomb  :— 

"  Osaa  Bemardi  Tassi." 

The  most  illustrious  court  in  Italy  was  at  this  time 
held  by  a  rehitive  of  Ippolito  d'Este,  the  patron  of 
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Ariosto.  Alfonso  the  Second,  duke  of  Ferrara,  willing 
to  be  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  genius,  summoned 
Tasso  to  his  palace,  where  he  was  speedily  nominated 
personal  attendant  of  the  Cardinal  d'Este,  brother  to 
the  duke.  Here  he  lived  for  some  time,  a  solitary 
unit  amid  the  splendour  of  the  court,  observing  and 
treasuring  up  in  his  memory  all  that  he  saw  and 
heard  as  materials  for  celebration,  in  another  form, 
of  the  same  scenes  of  luxury  and  magnificence  upon 
a  grander  scale,  and,  though  in  an  ideal  field,  of  more 
enduring  exhibition.  While  moving  among  the  gay 
throng  he  was  not  of  them;  yet  the  dreaming  quiet 
of  his  soul  was  soon  destined  to  be  disturbed  by  his 
hopeless  affection  for  Leonora  d'Este,  his  patron's 
youngest  sister.  Whether  his  passion  was  returned 
or  not  has  been  a  question  much  disputed :  one  thing 
seems  certain,  that  his  subsequent  misfortunes,  and 
the  injustice  which  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
duke,  were  caused  by  a  brother's  haughty  and  jealous 
displeasure.  During  his  halcyon  days  at  Ferrara, 
Torquato  was  vigorously  prosecuting  his  great  work, 
the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered ; "  and  after  some  time  he 
was  called  on  to  accompany  the  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este, 
who  was  sent  as  legate  to  the  court  of  France.  Here 
his  fame  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  reception  with 
peculiar  honour,  by  Charles  IX.,  himself  both  a  lover 
of  verse  and  a  versifier.  The  king  offered  the  poet 
some  splendid  presents,  which  the  latter  declined  to 
accept,- though  he  was  so  scantily  provided  with  a 
.wardrobe  that  he  left  the  kingdom  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  in  the  same  suit  of  clothes  in  which 
he  entered  it. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Paris  a  poet  and  philosopher 
of  some  repute  had  committed  a  crime,  for  which  he 
was  condemned  to  suffer  death ;  and  Tasso  resolved 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 
He  repaired  to  the  palace,  where  he  learned  that  the 
unfortunate  man  was  about  to  be  executed  imme- 
diately. Undiscouraged,  however,  he  pressed  for- 
ward ;  and  being  admitted  to  the  presence,  he  thus 
addressed  the  king : — "  May  it  please  your  majesty, 
I  am  come  to  implore  you  to  put  to  death  a  wretch 
who  has  brought  disgrace  upon  philosophy,  by  showing 
that  she  cannot  stand  out  against  human  depravity." 
The  king,  struck  with  the  turn  of  the  request,  spared 
the  criminaL 

Being  asked  one  day  by  Charles,  "  Whether  men 
most  resembled  God  in  happiness,  in  sovereign  power, 
or  in  the  ability  to  do  good  ?  "  Tasso  replied,  *"*  Men 
resemble  God  only  by  their  virtue."  At  another  time, 
in  a  conversation  held  before  the  king  by  several 
learned  men,  it  was  disputed  what  condition  in  life 
was  the  most  unfortunate.  "  Li  my  opinion,"  said 
Tasso,  "the  most  deplorable  condition  is  that  of  an 
impatient  old  man,  borne  down  by  poverty,  who  has 
neither  fortune  to  preserve  him  from  want,  nor  philo- 
sophy to  support  him  under  suffering." 

Through  the  mediation  of  Leonora  and  tne  duchess 
of  Urbino,  Alfonso's  eldest  sister,  Tasso,  soon  after 
his  return  from  France,  was  formally  admitted  into 
the  service  of  the  duke,  with  a  pension  of  a  hundred 


and  eighty  crowns  a  year.  His  chain  was  a  golden 
one,  yet  it  galled  the  poet's  soul,  which  would  £un 
have  been  fi^e  as  the  winds  of  heaven ;  and,  in  the 
year  1574,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  from 
which  he  recovered  only  to  be  tortured  by  the  most 
severe  and  unjust  criticisms  on  his  great  work.  He 
found  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  charged  with  heresy 
against  Aristotle  and  good  taste,  and,  on  the  other,  with 
having  sinned  against  the  church  and  good  morals. 
Fevers,  headaches,  strange  dreams,  waking  suspicions, 
restlessness,  disappointment,  dissatisfaction  with  his 
patron,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  poem,  and  in 
honour  of  whom  he  had  created  his  imaginaiy  hero, 
Einaldo, — ^perhaps,  too,  the  bitterness  of  desponding 
passion,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  leaving  Ferrara 
and  taking  refuge  at  Rome,  where  he  puiposed  to 
bring  out  the  "  Gerusalemme,"  at  his  own  pleasure, 
and  hoped  to  reap  a  considerable  peouniaij  boiefit 
from  the  sale.  Alfonso,  however,  was  not  willing  to 
lose  the  glory  of  the  dedication  to  himself,  though  he 
seems  to  have  wanted  the  generosity  and  the  justice 
to  deal  with  the  author,  except  as  an  impotent  crea- 
ture in  his  power,  who  could  do  him  much  honour  by 
flattering  his  pride,  but  to  whom  he  showed  at  best 
a  scant  measure  of  kindness.  To  secure  his  selfish 
object,  he  made  the  poet  a  prisoner  «near  his  own 
person,  both  at  Ferrara,  and  at  his  palace  at  Belri- 
guardo  in  the  country ;  a  prisoner  at  large,  indeed,  but 
under  perpetual  observation.  Of  this  the  sufferer 
was  aware;  and  the  very  idea  of  a  human  eye  for 
ever  upon  him,  restraining  his  looks,  words,  and 
actions,  watching  him  while  he  slept,  haunting  his 
dreams,  and  entering  into  his  very  thoughts— for  so 
he  must  have  felt  as  though  it  diid— this  alone  was 
enough  to  madden  him. 

The  restless  bard  at  length  fled  to  Rome ;  but  after 
spending  six  weeks  there  in  the  luxury  of  literary 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  he  returned  to  Ferrara. 
There  a  circumstance  occurred  which  proved  that  he 
could  emulate  deeds  of  prowess  as  well  as  laud  them. 
Tasso  had  reason  to  suspect  that  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, named  Maddalo,  a  notary,  had  been 
guilty  of  opening  his  trunks  with  false  keys,  to  pry 
into  his  secrets  among  his  papers.  Meeting  the 
offender  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  he  gently  remon- 
strated with  him. 

"  You  lie  in  your  throat,"  was  the  reply. 

Torquato,  in  a  sudden  transport  of  aCnger,  gave  him 
a  blow  upon  the  face;  and  the  cowardly  aggressor 
walked  away,  meditating  revenge.  According^, 
having  enlisted  three  of  his  kindred  in  the  quarrel, 
they  sallied  forth,  armed,  to  assail  the  poet;  and 
finding  him  abroad  in  the  streets,  they  fell  upon  him 
from  behind.  Tasso  promptly  turned  round,  drew  his 
sword,  and  handled  it  so  bravely  that  he  succeeded  in 
wounding  two  of  the  ruffians,  and  in  putting  them  all 
to  flight.  The  circumstance  gained  him  no  small 
reputation,  and  gave  rise  to  a  couplet  whioh  has 
often  been  repeated : — 

**  Con  la  penna  e  con  la  spada, 
Nessun  val  quanto  Torquato." 
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•  With  the  pen  and  with  the  sword, 
None  can  equal  Torquato." 

This  encounter,  of  a  natnrc  very  common  in  Italy, 
was  made  a  pretext  by  the  Duke  for  placing  Tasso  in 
confinement.  Much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  true 
reason  of  this,  his  first  imprisoment ;  but  the  general 
impression  seems  to  be,  that  Alfonso's  resentment  at 
his  daring  to  love  Leonora,  prompted  the  punishment, 
and  that  the  poet's  frenzy  was  the  effect  of  hopeless 
passion  and  impotent  resentment  against  oppression. 
The  restraint  to  which  he  was  subjected  was  not  very 
strict,  yet  it  sorely  chafed  his  unquiet  spirit;  and, 
after  about  a  year's  detention  at  Ferrara,  he  secretly 
effected  his  escape. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening,  and  the  town  of 
Sorrento,  was  bathed  in  the  golden  light  of  an  Italian 
sunset.  In  a  nook  of  the  shore,  apart  from  other 
dwellings,  stood  a  neat  cottage  surrounded  by  a 
garden.  There,  in  a  vine-covered  arbour,  was  seated 
a  matron,  still  fair,  though  nearly  forty  summers 
had  passed  over  her  head.  Her  features  were 
beaotifol,  but  a  shade  of  sadness  hung  on  her  brow, 
which  was  dissipated  at  times  as  she  watched  the 
merry  play  and  listened  to  the  ringing  laughter  of 
her  two  boys,  who  were  sporting  among  the  vine^  and 
ilowerSy  as  light  and  gay  and  lovely  as  the  butterflies 
they  pursued.  Suddenly  a  man  appeared  in  the 
garden ;  he  was  tall,  and  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak, 
with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  forehead  so  as  entirely 
to  conceal  his  face.  Advancing  towards  the  bower, 
and  speaking  in  a  hollow  voice— "Lady,"  he  said,  "I 
bring  you  tidmgs  of  one  you  love." 

"  From  whom,  and  what  mean  you  P" 

"From  your  brother,  lady,  from  Torquato,  who  is 
ill  in  body,  and  sore  pained  in  spirit,  and  would  fain 
aeek  comfort  from  you,  his  only  sister.  I  bear  a 
letter  from  him,  which  will  tell  you  all." 

•*  My  brother !  my  beloved  one !  what  of  him  ?" 

Cornelia,  took  the  letter,  but  her  agitation  would 
not  allow  her  to  read  it.  "  Speak !"  she  said,  fixing 
her  eyes  on  the  messenger, — "  tell  me  all." 

A  broken,  hollow  voice  responded,  pouring  forth  a 
ioadiing  tale  of  sorrow.  "  Thy  brother,  lady,  is  sick 
and  weak,  friendless  and  oppressed ;  surrounded  by 
enemies  to  whom  the  sound  of  his  death-knell  would 
be  as  sweet  music.  He  has  tried  the  friendship  of 
princes,  and  found  it  unstable  as  the  wave,  uncertain 
as  the  wind.  He  has  lived  to  see  the  eyes  that  he 
wonhipped  look  coldly  on  him — in  all  this  dark  and 
bitter  world  he  can  turn  to  no  faithful  breast  save 
yours.  Do  you  remember  the  fond  early  days,  when 
ye  lived  but  for  each  other  P  the  thrilling  verses 
breathed  at  sunset,  the  soft  music  sung  together  in 
your  mother's  ears ;  all  the  employments  which  were 
pleasant  to  Cornelia,  because  Torquato  shared  them." 

The  deep  voice  grew  faint — the  broken  tones  fille*! 
with  imuUerable  tenderness,  and  the  lady,  whose 
earnest  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  speaker,  suddenly  gave 
a  wild  cry,  and  clasping  him  in  her  arms,  exclaimed, 
••  MiLC  own  Torquato !"    It  was  indeed  he.    Sad  and 


spirit-broken,  he  found  rest  and  peace  and  refreshment 
in  the  tranquil  shades  of  Sorrento ;  where,  enjoying 
his  sister's  affection,  and  the  youthful  companionship 
of  his  nephews,  he  passed  the  happiest  period  of  his 
days.  But  his  was  not  a  mind  to  content  itself  with 
the  quiet  routine  of  every-day  life.  Once  more  he 
sighed  for  Ferrara,  prefering  the  restlfiss  excitement 
of  a  stormy  existence  to  that  repose  which  he  already 
found  monotonous. 

He  therefore  left  his  sister's  pleasant  home,  and 
returned  to  the  scene  of  his  former  sufferings.  At 
the  court  he  was  coldly  received — worse  than  coldly — 
and  unworthily  repulsed  when  he  sought  an  audience. 
Fiercely  did  he  vent  the  anguish  of  Ids  disappoint- 
ment in  bitter  invectives  against  the  duke.  Alfonso 
was  at  this  time  immersed  in  wedding  festivities, 
liaving  espoused  his  third  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua.  "  Away  with  this  madman,"  was 
his  cry ;  "  put  him  in  safe  custody,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  his  i-avings."  Accordingly,  in  March  1579, 
Tasso  was  committed  to  St.  Anne's  hospital  as  a 
lunatic  Soon  afterwards  he  thus  expressed  himself, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Scipio  Gronzaga : — 

**  Ah  me !  I  had  intended  to  compose  two  heroic 
poems  of  noble  argument,  and  four  tragedies,  of  which 
I  had  contrived  the  plots.  Many  worlu  in  prose  also, 
on  the  most  exalted  and  useful  subjects,  I  had  cont-em- 
plated ;  purposing  to  unite  philosophy  and  eloquence, 
that  I  might  leave  an  eternal  monument  to  my  memory 
in  the  world.  Alas  !  I  hoped  to  close  my  life  with  glory 
and  renown,  but  now,  borne  down  under  the  load  of  my 
misfortunes,  I  have  lost  all  prospect  of  hma  and  dis- 
tinction. Indeed,  I  should  consider  myself  abundantly 
happy,  if,  without  suspicion,  I  could  but  quench  ihe 
thirst  with  which  I  am  tormented  ;  and  if,  as  one  of  the 
multitude,  I  could  lead  a  life  of  freedom  in  some  poor 
cottage,  if  not  in  health,  which  I  can  no  longer  be,  yet 
exempt  from  this  anguish.  If  I  were  not  honoured,  it 
would  be  enough  for  me  not  to  be  abominated ;  and  if  I 
could  not  live  like  men,  I  might  at  least  quench  the 
thirst  that  consumes  me,  like  the  brutes  which  drink 
freelv  from  stream  and  fountain.  Nor  do  I  fear  so 
mucn  the  vastness  as  the  duration  of  this  calamity ;  and 
the  thought  of  this  is  horrible  to  me,  especially  as  in 
this  place  I  can  neither  write  nor  study.  The  dread, 
too,  of  perpetual  imprisonment  increases  my  melancholy, 
and  the  indignities  which  I  suffer,  exasperate  it ;  while 
the  squalor  of  my  beard,  my  hair,  and  my  dress,  the 
Bordidness  and  the  filth  of  the  place,  exceedingly  annoy 
me.  But,  above  all,  I  am  afflicted  by  solitude,  my  cruel 
and  Batunil  enemy ;  which,  even  in  my  best  state,  was 
sometimes  so  distressing  that  often,  at  the  most  unsea- 
sonable hours,  I  have  gone  in  search  of  company.  Sure 
I  am,  that  if  she  who  so  little  has  responded  to  my 
attachment,  if  she  saw  me  in  such  a  condition,  and  in 
such  misery,  she  would  have  some  compassion  upon 
me." 

Dark  shadows  passed  over  the  troubled  mind  of 
Tasso.  Every  poet  loves  the  free  winds  of  heaven, 
the  blessed  sunshine,  and  the  glorious  face  of  nature ; 
but  these  beamed  no  more  on  the  thoughtful  eye 
which  had  erewhile  revelled  amid  the  fabled  beauties 
of  Armida's  garden :  and  the  eloquent  lips  that  had 
breathed  undying  music,  paled  and  grew  silent  in 
in  the  dim  cold  chamber  of  captivity.  The  balance  of 
his  mighty  mind  was  shaken;  myriads  of  wayward 
fancies  thronged  his  brain.     He  believed   himself 
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haunted  by  a  malicious  spirit,  whose  delight  it  was  to 
vex  and  harass  him ;  and  of  the  acts  of  this  demon, 
he  gives  an  account  doubly  melancholy,  as  proving 
both  his  actual  state  of  sufferiug,  and  the  lamentable 
hallucination  of  his  intellect.  At  length  this  passed 
away,  his  thoughts  grew  calm,  and  after  more  than 
seven  years  confinement,  he  was  liberated  in  1586,  at 
the  special  intercession  of  the  Prince  of  Mantua. 
This  nobleman  received  him  kindly  at  his  court ;  for 
Tasso  was  still  under  the  law  of  the  inexorable 
Alfonso,  whose  enmity,  indeed,  endured  to  the  end  of 
his  victim's  life,  and  he  therefore  dared  not  return  to 
Eerrara. 

Several  years  of  tedious,  profitless  wandering,  suc- 
ceeded. He  visited  Bergamo,  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  being  well  received  by  princes  whose  vanity 
was  flattered  by  his  presence  at  their  courts,  but 
finding  nowhere  that  loving,  sympathising  friendship, 
which  could  alone  "minister  to  a  mind  diseased." 
The  Bella  Gruscan  Academy  wounded  him  in  the 
the  tenderest  point  by  depreciating  his  poetry,  and 
giving  an  undue  preference  to  that  of  Ariosto.  His 
last  great  poetical  attempt  was  a  work  on  the  creation, 
entitled  the  "Sette  Giomate,"  (the  Seven  Days,) 
which  he  left  unfinished.  It  is  a  magnificent  fragment, 
and  many  portions  of  it  appear  to  have  been  imitated 
by  Milton. 

In  his  latter  years  he  became  acquainted  with 
Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  who  afterwards  wrote  his 
biography.  This  nobleman  received  Tasso  into  his 
house,  and  treated  him  with  the  tender  consideration 
which  his  state  required. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  the 
poet's  last  days,  was  the  imagination  that  he  was 
occasionally  visited  by  a  spirit ;  not  the  mischievous 
imp  of  his  prison,  but  a  being  of  far  higher  dignity, 
with  whom,  alone,  or  in  company,  he  could  hold  sublime 
and  preternatural  discourse,  though  of  the  two  inter- 
locutors none  present  could  see  or  hear  more  than 
the  poet  himself,  rapt  into  ecstasy,  and  uttering 
language  and  sentiments  worthy  of  one  who,  with  his 
bodily,  yet  marvellously  enlightened  ejes  and  purged 
ears,  could  distinguish  the  presence  and  the  voice  of 
his  mysterious  visitant.  Manso  gives  a  strange  ac- 
count of  such  an  interview,  when  he  himself  stood  by, 
yet  perceived  nothing  but  the  half-part  vhich  the 
poet  acted  in  the  scene. 

"  One  day,"  says  the  marquis,  "as  we  were  sitting 
alone  by  the  fire,  he  turned  Ids  eyes  towards  the 
window  and  held  them  a  long  time  so  intensely  fixed 
that  when  I  called  him  he  did  not  answer.  At  last, 
'  Lo !'  said  he,  '  the  courteous  spirit  which  has  come 
to  talk  with  me ;  lift  up  your  eyes  and  you  shall  see 
the  truth.'  I  turned  my  eyes  thither  immediately ; 
but,  though  I  looked  as  keenly  as  I  could,  I  beheld 
nothing  but  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  streamed 
through  the  window-panes  into  the  chamber.  Mean- 
while Torquato  began  to  hold  with  this  unknown 
being  a  most  lofty  converse.  I  heard,  indeed,  and 
saw  nothing  but  himself;  nevertheless,  his  words,  at 
one  time  questioning,  and  at  another  replying,  were 


such  as  take  place  between  those  who  reason  closely 
on  some  important  subject.  ♦  *  •  ♦  •  Their  dis- 
course was  marvellously  conducted,  both  in  the 
sublimity  of  the  topics,  and  a  certain  unwonted 
manner  of  talking,  that  exalted  myself  into  an  ecstacy, 
to  that  I  did  not  dare  to  interrupt  Torquato  about  the 
spirit  which  he  had  announced  to  me,  but  which  I 
could  not  see.  In  this  way,  while  I  listened  between 
transport  and  stupefaction,  a  considerable  time 
elapsed ;  at  length  the  spirit  departed,  as  I  learned 
from  the  words  of  Torquato,  who,  turning  to  me,  said, 
"  from  this  day  forward,  all  your  doubts  will  be  re- 
moved." "  Rather,"  I  replied,  "  they  are  increased ; 
for  though  I  have  heard  many  wonderful  things,  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  dispel  my  doubts."  He  smiled, 
and  said, ''  You  have  seen  and  heard  more  of  him  than 
perhaps — "  Here  he  broke  oflf;  and  I,  unvrilling  to 
trouble  him,  forbore  to  ask  further  questions,  as  it 
was  more  likely  that  his  visions  and  frenzies  would 
disorder  my  own  mind,  than  that  X  should  extirpate 
his  true  or  imaginary  opinion." 

The  habitual  restlessness  which  tormented  Tasso, 
did  not  permit  him  long  to  enjoy  the  quiet  retirement 
of  his  friend's  residence,  at  Monte  OUveto.  He  left 
it,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  Sixtua  Y.,  but  little 
disposed  in  general  to  befriend  poets^  yet  received  him 
with  honour  and  distinction.  In  return,  Tasso,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  celebrated  the  munificence  of  that 
pontiff. 

At  Rome,  he  met  the  Duke  of  Horenoe,  whom  he 
had  formerly  known  as  a  cardinal.  This  prince  invited 
him  to  settle  in  Tuscany ;  and  engaged  the  pope  to 
procure  the  poet's  consent. 

Tasso,  however,  breathed  not  freely  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  courts ;  and  his  sojourn  at  Florence  was  very 
brief.  He  returned  to  Naples,  near  to  which  Mauso 
resided,  and  once  more  visited  his  friend,  ^hose 
affectionate  solicitude  did  much  towards  dispeUing  the 
dark  melancholy  that  oppressed  him.  Here  he 
reviewed  and  corrected  his  great  poem,  altering  parts 
of  it  in  conformity  to  the  judgment  of  his  critics. 
More  than  this,  he  completely  remodelled  its 
structure  and  details,  giving  it  to  the  world  under 
the  title  of  Gerusalemme  (Jonquistaia,  But  genius  has 
its  own  laws,  and  will  not  tamely  submit  to  the  cold 
regulations  of  ciiticism.  For  this  reason, "  Jerusalem 
Conquered"  has  never  taken  the  phwje  of  "  Jerusalem 
Delivered." 

\  About  this  period  Clement  Yin.  was  raised  to  the 
pontificate ;  and  his  nephew.  Cardinal  St.  George,  a 
friend  to  science  and  literature,  summoned  around 
him  most  of  the  celebrated  men  of  Italy.  He  had 
formerly  known  'i  asso,  and  now  invited  him  to  come 
to  Rome.  The  poet  could  not  resist,  although  he 
felt  keen  regret  at  abandoning  hb  peaceful  retreat, 
where  he  had  begun  to  recover  a  little  from  the  horrora 
of  his  long  imprisonment. 

On  the  10th  of  November  1591,  Tasso  (to  use  his 
own  words,)  "oppressed  by  years  and  woe,"  arrived 
at  Rome.  ITie  years  were  not  very  many,  but  the 
woe  was  great,  and  had  blanched  the  manly  check. 
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dimmed  the  cles^  blue  ejo,  and  wrinkled  the  noble 
ioreliead,  so  as  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  ad- 
viBoed  age.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Pope,  who 
reoeiTed  him  with  the  most  gracious  oourtesj.  "Sir," 
said  his  holiness, "  I  would  fain  confer  on  you  the 
Jaorel  crown,  that  it  may  receive  as  much  honour  as, 
in  times  past,  it  has  bestowed  on  others."  The  poet 
bowed,  and  gently  intimated  his  willingness  to  comply. 
But  hia  spirit  was  broken  within  him;  what  oould 
earthly  honours  avail  to  one  on  the  borders  of  the 
grave  ?  The  winter  proving  very  tempestuous,  the 
cccero<Hual  was  defened  till  the  succeeding  spring. 
As  the  time  approached,  Tasso  drooped  daily:  he 
removed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Anuphrius,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  utmost  tendememes?.  On 
the  10th  of  April  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
and  his  life  appeared  in  imminent  danger.  Eenaldini 
the  pope's  physician,  came  to  visit  him.  Tasso  asked 
him  of  his  state  :— ^ 

"  Your  earthly  troubles,  dear  friend,  will  soon  be 
over,''  was  the  reply.  Tasso,  embraced  him  tenderly, 
"  I  thank  you,"  he  said,  "  a  thousand  times  1  thadc 
yoa  fqr  such  welcome  tidings."  Then  looking  up  to 
Heaven,  "  I  acknowledge  thy  goodness,  0  God !  in 
fadiiging  me  at  last  safe  into  port  after  so  long  a 
stoim." 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  his  illness,  and  the  eve  of 
that  appointed  (or  his  triumphal  coronation.  Cardinal 
CjBthio  came  to  visit  him,  bringing  the  benediction 
of  the  Pope.  Tasso  bowed  his  head  with  devout 
faumilitf,  exclaiming—"  This  is  the  crown  which  1 
came  to  receive  at  Rome !"  He  continued  tranquil 
through  the  night,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  next 
daj  ho  found  himself  fainting.  Feebly  embracing 
his  croctfix,  he  uttered  the  words,  "  Into  iiy  handt, 
O  Lord!  I  eommeud  my  spiril,'*  and  expired  with  the 
last  syllable  on  his  lips.  Thus  died  Torquato  Tasso, 
oa  the  S5th  of  April  1505,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one 
years ;  leaving  to  the  world  a  work  wMch  will  live  m 
its  chivalrous  beauty,  unscathed  by  the  cold  utilita- 
rknism  of  mod^n  days ;  and  a  name  which  survives 
at  a  mournful  token,  that  the  gift  of  song  is  often  but 
a  gift  of  sorrow. 


SONG. 


Thxu  is  a  Joy  in  outward  things, 
That  oomes  not  near  the  heart; 
There  is  a  pleasant  smile,  in  which 

The  spirit  takes  no  part 
Bring  not  to  me  that  sur&ce  joy ; 

I  care  not  for  that  brilliant  smile ; 
Thou  must  not  cheat  me  to  be  gay. 
And  thou  be  sad  the  while. 

Oanst  thoQ  be  sad  while  love  Is  ours, 
And  faith  points  out  the  way 
To  regions  where  all  earthly  clonds 
Are  lost  in  perfect  day  I 
Tboa  didst  not  take  me  for  thy  love 

Through  happy  days  alone. 

Are  we  not  wed  for  weal  or  woe  ? 

Am  I  not  all  thine  ownl— 


Then  let  me  share  eaoh  new  found  grief; 
Bring  all  thy  pains, — thy  sing,  to  me ; 
They  are  my  heritage,  and  come 
By  right  of  love  for  thee. 

By  right  of  love  I  claim  from  thee 

My  portion  of  thy  pain ; 
And  love's  transmitting  power  shall  turn 
Darkness  to  light  again. 


THE  SETTLERS  SETTLED ; 

OB,   PAT  CONNOB  iJfD  HIS  TWO  MASTEBS. 


Br  THE  ACTHOB  OP  "thB  BAOXWOODS  OF  CAVADA." 

Pabt.  I.— The  Outsit. 

Captain  Windham  had  a  large  family  and  a  small 
income— common  accidents  for  which  the  world  feels 
very  little  pity.  The  captain  was  a  proud  man  and  a 
prudent  one,  and  his  wife  an  excellent  manager;  but 
it  required  all  the  prudence  of  the  one,  and  the  good 
housewifery  of  the  other  to  bring  up  eight  children  on 
a  limited  income,  with  only  the  small  addition  of  an 
estate  of  fifty  acres  of  land.  However,  the  family  were 
not  without  a  comforter  in  the  person  of  a  wealthy 
aunt,  who,  whenever  Captain  Windham  lamented  his 
increasing  expenses  and  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing with  his  four  sous,  invariably  answered,  "  You 
do  your  part,  brother;  make  your  boys  gentlemen, 
and  I  will  provide  the  means  necessary  for  pushing 
them  forward." 

But  time  passed  on,  and  the  boys  seemed  at  a  stand- 
still. Aunt  Parsons  still  talked  of  buying  a  pair  of 
colours  for  her  godson,  Horace;  and  of  sending 
Marcus  to  Oxford.  By  her  interest  Arthur  was  to 
obtain  a  cadetship  in  India,  and  Charles  was  to  study 
for  the  bar;  but  when  Captain  Windham  ventured 
to  hmt  that  Horace  was  now  anxious  to  commence 
his  military  career,  his  sister  hastily  replied : — 

"  My  dear  brother,  I  am  going  fast,  as  you  see ;  let 
me  enjoy  what  I  have  in  peace.  When  I  die  it  will 
all  be  yours  to  dispose  of  as  you  think  most  to  the 
advantage  of  the  dear  children.  Then  Horace  can 
buy  a  commission,  and  Marcus  a  living,  and  the  others 
be  guided  by  your  wishes  and  their  own  inclinations. 
At  present  my  life  is  your  gain — I  am  a  good  steward, 
as  you  vrill  find;"  and  so  she  encouraged  them  all 
with  hope  deferred. 

In  the  meantime  Horace  quietly  gave  up  his 
time  and  thoughts  to  managing  the  home  farm,  till 
something  better  should  turn  up.  Marcus  pursued 
his  classical  studies  imder  the  superintendance  of  his 
father's  most  devoted  friend.  Dr.  Homer,  till  an 
opportunity  for  his  going  to  Oxford  and  taking  his 
degrees  should  arrive. 

Charies  and  Arthur  were  the  two  most  impatient 
of  the  monotonous  life  they  led.  They  had  no  settled 
object  to  look  forward  to ;  they  had  completed  their 
education  with  credit  to  themselves;  but  of  what 
avail  were  academical  honours  if  no  opportunity  of 
fuming  their  talents  and  acquirements  to  account 
offered  ?    It  was  evident  nothing  could  be  spared 
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from  their  father's  income  to  launch  them  on  the  ^reat 
ocean  of  life.  The  family  pride,  which  seemed  at 
present  their  only  inheritance,  raised  a  formidable 
barrier  against  any  line  of  life  that  might  be  con- 
sidered derogatory  to  their  dignity.  "  What  is  to  be 
done  with  those  boys  ?"  was  a  question  often  asked  by 
Captain  Windham,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered. 

While  he  was  debating  in  his  own  mind  upon  the 
expediency  of  making  a  last  moving  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  his  sister,  to  advance  some  portion  of  ^ 
that  wealth  which  she  had  so  often  told  him  was  one 
day  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  a  letter  from  her  con- 
fidential lawyer  in  town  announced  the  fact  of  her 
demise  after  an  ilbiess  of  a  few  days. 

Captain  Windham  hurried  to  town  to  be  in  time  to 
attend  his  sister's  funeral  as  chief  mourner,  and  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  her  will.  And  how  many 
wills  had  Mrs.  Grace  Parsons  made  P  Just  sixteen ; 
each  one  carefully  dated,  and  tied  with  red  tape,  and 
sealed  with  her  husband's  great  family  seal 

"  It  is  quite  useless  to  go  through  any  of  these 
former  documents ;  the  last  dated  paper  is  the  only 
one  of  any  legal  value,"  was  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Lawson,  quietly  putting  aside  the  pile  of  papers  that 
had  been  produced  as  the  last  wills  and  testaments  of 
the  deceased,  and  proceexling,  with  legal  indifference, 
to  read  the  important  document  on  which  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  so  many  individuals  hung. 

After  naming  a  few  trifling  bequests  to  old  ser- 
vants and  executors,  the  following  remarkable  clause 
occurred : — "  Whereas  I  have  great  reason  to  believe 
that  my  death  has  been  anxiously  looked  forward  to 
by  my  brother,  Horatio  Windham,  and  his  family,  I 
hereby  declare  it  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament 
that  the  said  Horatio  Windham  and  his  heirs  shall 
not  enjoy  any  part  or  portion  of  my  property,  funded 
or  personal;  but  I  give  and  bequeath  all  I  possess  to 
my  lamented  husband's  nephew,  John  Parsons.  From 
a  Parsons  it  came,  and  to  a  Parsons  it  should  go." 

"  If  I  were  you.  Captain  Windham,  I  would  have 
the  will  set  aside  on  the  plea  of  lunacy,"  was  the  con- 
soling remark  of  one  of  the  friends  of  the  family. 

"  Sir,  I  shall  do  no  such  things"  somewhat  haughtily 
replied  the  Captain ;  "  I  have  no  desire  to  fix  the 
reputation  of  insanity  upon  my  family.    Let  it  pass." 

The  reverse  of  fortune,  for  such  it  had  be^  for 
years  in  perspective,  was  severely  felt  by  the  Wind- 
ham family ;  so  little  had  been  done  for  the  present, 
so  much  had  been  referred  to  the  future.  Something 
might  be  done,  by  a  strong  effort,  for  the  elder  boys 
with  interest;  but  what  was  to  become  of  Charles 
and  Arthur  P  The  girls  could  remain  at  home  quietly ; 
Ihey  were  not  expensive  in  their  habits  j  they  were 
pretty  and,  though  portionless,  might  marry — ^the 
thing  was  within  the  bounds  of  probability — but  these 
boys  P  And  the  more  Captain  Windham  thought  of 
the  matter,  the  more  difficult  became  the  solution  to  his 
question.  At  last  the  boys  themselves  were  taken  into 
consultation. 

*•  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  Sir,"  said  Charles, 
the  eldest  of  Uie  two,  conung  forward  from  the  deep 


recess  of  the  old  f&shioned  libraiy-window,  where  he 
had  been  standing  looking  vacantly  upon  the  gambols 
of  Blucher  and  Platoff^  the  two  lai^  mastiffs,  **  if 
you  will  give  me  an  ou^t  of  clothes  and  tods,  and  a 
little  money  to  buy  a  lot  of  land,  I  will  try  my  fortune 
in  Canada.  I  am  young  and  healthy,  and  anything  is 
better  than  vegetating  one's  life  away  here  in  idle 
dullness.    What  say  you,  brother,  to  my  scheme  P'' 

*'  Anything  is  better  than  hanging  about  here  to  be 
laughed  at,"  was  the  reply  of  his  younger  broths. 
"And  so,  sir,  if  you  will  give  us  the  portion  of  goods 
that  falleth  to  us»  like  the  prodigal  we  will  take  our 
journey  into  a  far  country,  though  not»  I  tarost^  to 
return  as  he  did." 

"Nay,  my  sons,  I  look  for  better  things  from  ytm. 
If  you  go,  it  will  be  with  a  father's  fervent  prayers 
and  blessing ;  but  we  will  talk  of  this  matter  again." 

And  talk  of  it  and  think  of  it  he  did,  and  still  as  he 
pondered  it  over,  new  difficulties  arose  to  startle  him; 
but  the  plan  once  started  took  deep  root  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  men ;  and,  with  the  sanguine  hc^ulness 
of  seventeen  and  nineteen,  no  difficulties  seemed  to 
them  quite  insurmountable,  excepting  the  one  great 
on&— means  to  take  them  out  and  to  establish  them 
on  land  when  there.  But  fortune,  who  had  played 
them  false  in  their  castle-building  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, now  seemed  disposed  to  mtie  amends.  Just  at 
this  juncture  a  wealthy  unde  arrived  from  the  £ast 
Indies ;  and,  though  a  great  oddity,  was  benevolent^ 
and  not  inclined  to  be  illiberaL  He  became  immedi- 
ately interested  in  the  scheme ;  and,  taking  a  fancy 
to  his  namesake,  Charles,  who  resembled  him,  he 
fanded,  in  some  points  of  face  and  character,  rolan- 
tarily  promised  to  advance  money  for  a  good  and  use- 
ful outfit,  and  a  hundred  pounds  to  each  of  the  boys 
to  buy  a  good  lot  of  land.  Adding,  moreover,  the 
promise  that  if  they  were  prudent  lads,  and  did  not 
turn  out  idle  profligate  runagates,  he  would  not  for- 
get to  look  to  their  interest,  and  befriend  them  when 
necessaiy ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  neglected  his 
advice,  and  wasted  their  substance  in  riotous  living, 
or  turned  out  a  couple  of  gracdess  fellows,  then  they 
need  expect  no  countenance  from  unde  Philipson. 

"I  have  my  eye  upon  you,  boys,"  were  the  last 
words  the  blunt  but  kind-hearted  old  man  said,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  his  nephews,  while  something  very 
like  a  tear  gathered  over  his  bright  black  eye,  as  he 
turned  abruptlyaway  from  the  lawn  and  shuthunsdf  up 
in  the  lUtle  sanctxmi  at  the  "  Oaks,"  which  he  called 
his  cabin,  but  his  dutiful  nephews  and  nieces  unde 
Philipson's  "  den,"  it  bdng  almost  hung  round  with 
tropMes  of  his  Indian  hunting  exploits—the  skins  of 
tigers,  leopards,  lions,  and  other  wild  animals,  tusks, 
horns,  claws,  hoofs,  all  arranged  in  a  most  bdlicoee 
manner,  grinning  and  pawing  among  Indian  curiosi- 
ties, implements  of  the  chase,  heathen  idols,  and 
cabinets  of  gems  and  ores— and  there  were  tales,  and 
histories,  and  anecdotes,  and  hair-breadth  esci4[>e9,  con- 
nected with  these  precious  relics  that  would  have 
filled  a  quarto  volume,  had  uncle  Philipson  deigned  to 
put  them  down  in  black  and  white.    Accustomed  to 
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unpluat  obedience,  bis  word  was  law,  and  sometimes 

these  commands  were  not  easy  to  comply  with ;  but, 

thoQglL  dreadfolly  positive  in  laying  down  the  law,  he 

was  easilj  oonvinoed,  if  the  reasons  assigned  for  con- 

tndicting  him  were  sufficiently  plain  and  obvious;  and, 

as  his  sister  used  to  say,  he  was  wild  as  a  tropical  storm, 

but  as  fine  as  the  cidms  of  the  Pacific  when  the 

tempest  was  oyer.    A  younger  son  of  an  excellent 

but  not  wealthy  family,  he  had  early  known  what  it 

I    was  to  battle  with  .life's  heaviest  storms ;  but  he  had 

eome  off  conqueror  in  the  end,  and  had  learned  to 

fed  a  kindred  sympathy  with  the  young  in  their  up- 

j    hill  path.    In  his  younger  nephews  he  took  a  greater 

degree  of  interest  than  in  the  elder  branches  of  his 

I    sister's  family;  for  uncle  Philipson  had  been  a  younger 

I    BoOy  and  he  constantly  perceived  a  tendency  in  all 

I    good  and  ancient  families  to  throw  as  much  weight  as 

I  4|)068ible  into  the  older  scale,  while  the  younger  ones 

;•  were  left  to  strug^e  with  poverty,  yet  brought  up 

with  equal  notions  of  family  pride,  often  their  only 

inheritance.    Such,  in  short,  was  the  character  of  him 

I   to  whom  our  heroes  had  to  look  up  to  for  support, 

I    enoonragement,  and  advice. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  parting  of  the 
young  men  from  their  home  and  kindred.  They  were 
J  not  insensible  to  all  they  were  leaving,  but  they  also 
fdt  that  they  were  doing  their  duty  by  relieving  their 
family  from  the  burthen  of  their  maintenance ;  and  so 
they  went  with  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  their 
friends,  and  the  promise  of  being  punctual  corres- 
pondents, and  writing  very  frequently  to  uncle  Philip- 
son,  or  some  member  of  the  family,  giving  a  faithful 
detaQ  <^  their  proceedings. 

"  Brookfield,  May  23,  1830. 

"  You  win,  my  dear  uncle,  have  received  by  last 
mail  Arthur's  long  letter,  containing  an  account  of  our 
Tpjage  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  passage  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  to  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  C- — ;  and  as 
I  have  often  heard  you  express  your  abhorrence  of  a 
twioe-told  tale,  I  shall  forbear  from  giving  any  of  my 
remariLS  on  the  subject,  and  proceed  from  the  point 
whete  Arthur  left  off,  namely,  our  safe  arrival  at  the 
neat  town  of  Cobourg.  You  have  often  heard  us 
mentaon  our  eccentric  friend,  Tom  Walker,  who 
emigrated  to  Canada  about  a  year  ago.  Well,  the 
very  first  person  we  encountered  on  the  wharf  was 
Tool  He  started  as  if  he  had  seen  the  ghost  of 
his  grandmother,  and  then  stood  immoveably  with  his 
eyes  riretted  on  the  ground,  as  if  suddenly  transfixed. 
We  waited,  knowing  his  humour,  till  he  should  think 
fit  to  look  up,  which  he  at  length  did ;  and,  after 
guing  at  ns  for  near  five  minutes  in  stupid  wonder, 
he  burst  out  in  a  loud  and  deliberate  laugh,  which 
OQotinued  till  the  people  began  to  turn  round  and 
tee  at  us  as  if  we  had  been  newly  imported  wild 
beasts  or  the  Siamese  twins.  Unwilling  to  prolong 
n  absord  a  scene,  in  which  we  were  among  the  in- 
vofamtazy  actors,  I  asked  him  if  he  was  laughing  for 
joy  or  sonow  at  seeing  us  in  Canada  P 

"  *  Joy,  joy,  my  friends,"  he  replied,  "  to  think  that 


two  foob  have  come  out  to  fill  the  place  of  one  who  is 
going  to  book  himself  and  his  travelling  companion 
for  London  direct.* " 

'*  He  then  launched  out  into  the  most  absurd  and 
bitter  invectives  against  the  country,  and  wound  it 
all  up  with — 

**  *  0  bear  me  from  this  land  of  bears, 
Where  brutes  alone  can  dwell.* " 

"  *  Now,  Tom,'  said  I,  *  this  may  be  all  very  true, 
but  it  is  very  ridiculous.  Do  try  to  be  a  little 
rational,  and  shew  us  the  way  to  some  inn — ^the  sign 
of  the  bear,  if  you  have  such  a  one  in  this  place — 
where  we  may  get  something  in  the  shape  of  dinner, 
and  then  we  can  chat  as  much  as  you  please  in 
private.' 

"In  deep  and  solemn  silence  Tom  led  the  way  to 
an  hotel,  where  we  dined  at  the  ordinary,  and  after- 
wards enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  private  room,  where 
we  contrived  to  extract,  by  fits  and  starts,  our  odd 
friend's  Canadian  adventures ;  but  these  were  so 
mixed  up  with  his  wild  humour  that,  with  difficulty, 
we  gleaned  that  he  was  tired  of  the  country,  and  was 
looking  about  for  some  one  to  take  liis  farm  off  his 
hands — a  lot  containing  200  acres  of  land,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  cleared-— on  which  he  had  paid  an 
instalment  of  fifty  pounds,  but  would  gladly  transfer 
his  right  to  any  one  who  would  remunerate  him  for 
what  he  had  paid  on  it.  The  place,  he  said,  was 
situated  some  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  C 

"The  farm  he  described  as  chiefly  cleared  and 
most  of  the  stumps  out,  which  in  itself  is  an  immense 
advantage,  for  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  fields 
is  enough  to  disgust  any  person  of  taste.  There  is  a 
small  log  house,  eighteen  by  twenty,  a  root-house,  a 
leetle  out  of  repair,  and  a  most  picturesque  creek 
flowing  between  the  hills,  and  almost  encircling  the 
house  and  orchard;  for  there  is  an  orchard  of  a 
hundred  trees,  not  many  of  them  grafted,  but  apple 
trees  produce  crops  in  Canada  without  horticultural 
painstaking.    What  do  you  think  of  that,  uncle  ? 

"  We  are  going  out  to-morrow  to  see  the  place,  as 
we  do  not  think  it  wise  to  buy,  even  of  a  friend,  with- 
out first  seeing  and  judging  for  ourselves ;  and,  if  we 
approve  of  it,  we  shall  pay  Tom  the  fifty  pounds  that 
he  advanced  on  the  lot,  which  will  leave  us  150/. 
more  to  pay,  but  we  have  five  years  given  to  pay 
it  in;  which  gives  us  plenty  of  time,  and  will  leave 
money  to  carry  on  the  farm  with,  unless  you  think  it 
best  to  pay  the  whole  sum  and  take  out  the  deed  at 
once,  when  we  can  sell  it,  if  we  see  it  more  to  our 
interest  to  do  so,  by-and-by,  Tom  says. 

"  You  see,  dear  uncle,  we  are  not  forgetting  your 
good  advice,  not  to  be  hanging  about  in  taverns  and 
such  places,  losing  our  respectability  and  our  money  at 
the  same  time,  but  throw  ourselves  on  land  at  once. 
As  to  Tom's  causes  of  dislike  to  the  place,  they 
appeared  so  frivolous  that  they  had  little  weight  with 
Arthur  or  myself.  He  hated  Yankees,  he  said,  and 
there  were  no  less  than  two  families  on  lots  ad- 
joining the  land  he  occupied ;  and  he  had  his  cattle 
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pounded  twice  for  only  throwing  down  a  few  rails  and 
helping  themselves  to  a  little  taste  of  green  com  from 
one  of  the  neighbour's  fields;  a  line  of  conduct  wliich 
Tom  thought  quite  justifiable  in  the  beasts,  as  he  had 
none  of  his  own  for  them.  Moreover,  when  he 
returned  the  compliment,  he  got  sued  on  the  plea  of 
false  imprisonment ;  his  own  fences  being  so  bad  that, 
as  his  own  man  witnessed,  '  a  cat  might  knock  them 
down.*  Then,  he  dechired,  he  had  spoiled  his  best 
superfine  coat  in  walking  through  the  bush ;  the  burs 
had  entirely  destroyed  the  fabric  of  the  cloth,  and  he 
had  at  last  got  in  such  a  rage  in  trying  to  remove 
them,  that  he  had  torn  the  clolh  to  shreds,  and  from 
that  hour  vowed  he  \<rould  stajr  b  no  country  where 
a  gentleman  could  not  take  a  walk  in  the  woods  with- 
out losing  a  coat  every  time  he  went  out. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  hardly  sympathised  as  we  ought 
tb  have  done  with  ^Toni*s  com  plaints,  as  they  seemed 
very  childish  to  reasonable  people.  He  certainly- 
made  a  grand  mistake  in  coming  out  as  a  settler 
here,  for  he  is  no  farmer,  and  quite  resolved  not  to 
work  himself,  and,  unfortunately,  was  not  able  to 
afford  to  hire  labour.  He  soon  found  out  that,  and 
so  let  the  farm  on  shares ;  but,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  character  of  the  person  he  let  it  to,  he  got  dread- 
fully cheated,  and  went  to  Liw  to  get  it  righted ;  but 
the  jury  all  being  men  of  the  same  chiss  as  the  de- 
fendant, he  was  cast,  and  had  costs  to  pay. 

"  May  30. 

"  I  add  a  few  lines,  dear  uncle,  before  the  mail-bag 
closes  for  England,  to  tell  you  that  the  bargain  is 
concluded  as,  I  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
As  to  Tom  Walker,  he  reminds  me  of  the  German 
nursery  story  of  *  Hans  in  Luck,*  so  delighted  did  he 
seem  to  transfer  his  bargain  to  us,  and  get  a  checque 
for  the  money  he  had  paid  down ;  besides,  we  took 
his  oxen  for  some  few  dollars  less  than  he  gave  for 
them,  and  he  gave  us  their  yoke  into  the  bargain,^  and 
his  household  furniture  he  left  as  a  legacy ;  but  these 
consisted  merely  of  a  stool  and  bench  of  his  own 
making,  a  tin  pot  and  a  tea-pot;  in  the  latter  he 
boiled  hb  tea  in  the  morning  and  his  coffee  at  night ; 
a  frying-pan,  that  desideratum  in  a  bush  settler's 
house— the  only  cooking  utensil,  saving  the  aforesaid 
tin  tea-pot,  that  Tom's  kitchen  boasted  of — in  this  he 
cooked  his  meat  and  baked  his  bread,  varying  his 
modes  of  dressing  his  meat  by  making  it  either  a 
frying  or  stewing-pan  fry,  adding  a  plate  turned  over 
the  top  to  keep  in  the  steani.  His  bedstead  was  one 
of  his  own  contriving — a  frame  of  cedar  supported 
by  two  thick  wooden  pins  in  the  wall,  and  two  rough 
unhewn  legs  on  the  outer  side,  and  on  this  were 
battens  of  split  bass-wood  a^d  an  Indian  matting 
made  from  the  sheathing  of  the  corn  cobs.  Such  was 
the  furniture  bequeathed  us  by  this  modem  Kobinson 
Crusoe. 

"  The  ground  is  very  picturesque.  Arthur  who 
possesses,  as  you  know,  great  taste  as  an  artist,  was 
charmed  with   the  fine,  bold  outline  of    the  hills, 

(I)  Charlet  wm  not  aw«re  that  the  yoke  always  goes  with  the 
beiuu;  so  this  was  a  mere  nominal  advantage. 


strewn,  in  many  places,  with  large  blocks  of  red  and 
gray  granite,  which  surprised  us  to  think  how  they 
got  there,  on  such  high  ground. 

"  The  trees  have  been  cleared  away  rather  too 
much  about  the  house,  which,  but  for  the  orchard, 
would  look  somewhat  bare,  and  exposed  both  to  sun 
and  wind,  but  we  must  plant.  The  creek  is  very 
prettv,  tumbling  down  over  its  rocky  bed  between 
the  ndges  of  the  hills,  and  windhg  round  the  little 
green  meadow  on  which  the  house  stands,  which  is 
so  springy  that  Tom  says  it  must  be  drained,  as  the 
grass  is  mossy  from  the  wetness  of  the  soil ;  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  very  little  labour,  one  days  work  with 
a  mole  plough  would  do  it ;  the  rest  of  the  land  is 
dry  enough.  The  only  wood  for  the  fire  is  rather  lar 
from  the  house,  at  the  back  of  the  hills ;  but  brother 
says  the  tops  of  them  seen  against  the  evening  sky 
have  a  charming  effect ;  so  he  is  quite  reconciled,  as 
the  oxen,  not  ourselves,  will  feel  the  distance  in  draw- 
ing the  fire-wood  home.  Tom  thinks  there  is,  or 
should  be,  a  sugar  bush^,  but  he  hardly  knows  an  oak 
from  a  pine,  and  we  had  not  time  to  go  quite  over  the 
lot.  The  house  is  an  old  one,  and  consists  merely 
of  three  apartments,  divided  by  unplaned  pine  boards. 
There  is  a  cellar,  but  it  fills  with  water  in  spring,  and 
the  top  logs  of  the  root-house  have  given  way ;  but 
this  is  easily  remedied.  As  soon  as  we  see  our  way 
clear,  we  shall  build  a  pretty  Swiss  cottage,  and  lay 
out  a  charming  garden  with  the  creek  flowing  tJtrongh 
it.  The  interior  of  the  dwellmg  did  certainly  look 
rather  desolate ;  but  then  Tom  is  such  an  odd  creature; 
he  would  not  lay  out  a  farthing  to  make  things  decent. 
With  our  means,  and  a  little  industry,  it  will  soon  wear 
another  face.  After  we  had  the  transfer  made,  Tom 
spent  the  evening  with  us  at  the  hotel,  and  went  off  the 
next  day  with  his  travelling  companion,  a  young  bear 
cub— a  present  for  his  uncle  in  London,  he  said.  I  hope 
his  uncle  will  not  greet  him  as  the  mother  of  a  young 
sailor  lad  did  when  he  came  home  from  Ceylon  with  a 
monkey  on  his  shoulder — *  There  went  away  one,  but 
there  has  come  back  two  of  them.*  We  shall  cart  in 
to  ottr  new  place  a  load  of  furniture  to-morrow.  We 
staid  here  looking  about  for  a  servant-man  to  help 
put  in  our  potatoe  crop,  for  it  is  getting  late.  There 
are  ten  acres  of  young  wheat  sown,  but,  owing  to  bad 
fences,  it  does  not  look  well ;  the  cattle  and  sheep 
from  the  neighbouring  farms  have  eaten  it  down 
woefully. 

"  Tom  let  out  he  had  the  ague  for  tlirce  months, 
and  that  had  hurried  him  off,  or  he  might  have  staid 
till  the  fall.  I  hope,  my  dear  uncle,  what  we  have 
done  will  meet  with  your  entire  approval.  We  will 
write  again  as  soon  as  we  are  settled ;  and,  with  love 
to  all  at  home,  I  am,  your  dutiful  and  grateful 
nephew,  "  ChaKles  WDLDiLitt.** 

(To  becwntinwi.) 
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3Sitbltto%. 

SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND.' 

Tufi  history  of  tlie  English  in  New  Zealand  pre- 
sents many  of  those  features  which  have  marked  our 
progress  in  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  world.  Head- 
long, if  not  unprincipled  speculation,  folly,  and 
selfishness,  have  there  played  their  part,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  since  the  islands  were  first  brought 
under  the. notice  of  the  missionaries  from  the  west. 
ATe  find  the  usual  beginning,  private  adventure; 
the  u&ual  accompaniment,  a  grasping  by  individuals 
at  the  acquisition  of  land ;  the  usual  quarrels  with 
ttie  aboiigines ;  the  usual  dissensions,  and  the  usual 
consequence—a  harrassing,  sanguinary,  and  unsatis- 
fkctorj  war.  All  this  we  have  witnessed  within  a 
few  years ;  and  we  have  now  before  us  the  result 
which  verifies  in  some  measure  the  saying,  that  evil  is 
often  the  parent  of  good.  A  definite  settlement  of 
the  question  seems  probable ;  and  when  this  has  been 
effected,  peace  and  prosperity  may  become  the  normal 
condition  of  New  Zealand. 

The  volume  before  us  describes  numerous  episodes 
in  that  long-protracted  struggle  in  which  our  author 
himself  took  part.  Mr.  Power  saw  the  scenes  which 
he  describes  in  pleasant  and  lively  language,  aided  at 
intervals  by  a  graphic  and  delicate  pencil. ,  His  nar- 
ratiTe  commences  in  the  summer  of  1846,  seven  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  carries  us 
through  a  variety  of  scenes  and  events  of  a  most  in- 
ieresting  nature.  It  is  valuable  from  the  character 
of  tbe  materials  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  quick 
observations  and  ability  of  the  writer;  but  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  an  object  is  aimed  at  throughout ; 
thfl^  oar  author  has  a  theory  of  his  own  to  elucidate, 
so  that  while  he  describes  incidents,  scenery,  and 
pictures  of  New  Zealand  life  with  much  success,  he 
plentifully  sprinkles  his  book  with  speculations,  upon 
which  we  shall  not  touch  otherwise  than  to  observe, 
that  they  are  sometimes  pervaded  by  an  intemperate 
spirit.  His  zeal  occasionally  heats  his  language  be- 
yond the  d^pree  of  moderation,  so  that,  if  we  may  so 
gpeak,  it  bums  his  own  cause,  and  forces  us  to  accept 
his  conclusions  with  jealous  caution.  With  these 
portions  of  the  volume,  however,  we  have  at  present 
nothing  to  do,  as  we  purpose  simply  to  accompany 
3ir.  Power  ui  some  of  his  rambles ;  to  see  what  he 
saw,  to  view  the  sketches  he  has  laid  before  us,  to 
participate  in  his  adventures,  and  occasionally  to  bor- 
row from  his  descriptions,  that  our  readers  may  at 
once  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  value  of  the  information,  and  the  ability  of 
the  writer. 

Our  author  left  Sydney  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
July,  1S4G,  in  the  "Castor"  frigate;  and,  after  a 
Toyage  of  eleven  days,  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Thames,  and  dropped  anchor  opposite  Auckland, 
the  capital  of  New  Zealand.    This  place  had  then  the 
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appearance  of  little  more  than  a  sbraggling  village, 
composed  of  beggarly  huts  and  wooden  houses,  inha- 
bited by  a  smaU,  idle,  and  poverty-stricken  popula- 
tion. Thetoce  he  proceeded  to  Wellington ;  which, 
with  its  buildings  thinly  scattered  along  three  miles 
of  shore,  presented  more  evidences  of  wealth  and  im- 
portance than  the  capital.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Power  learned  that  the  contest  between  the  English 
and  the  iusiirgent  natives  was  increasing  in  its  fury ; 
that  Te  Baupemha,  one  of  the  greatest  chiefs  in  the 
district,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  that  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  frigate  was  needed  at  Borirua,  whither 
it  at  once  proceeded,  arriving  there  the  same  evening. 
Early,  on  the  next  day  the  men  were  puk  under 
arms,  landed,  and  marched  to  Waillan  Hoohi,  where 
a  numerous  assembkige  of  natives  was  engaged  in 
prayert,  or  learning  their  lessons  from  the  native  cate- 
cMsts.  Some  of  the  pupils  were  gray-headed  old 
men,  to  whom  the  mysteries  of  the  dphabet  were 
being  explained.  A  lengthened  conference  ensued, 
numerous  speeches  were  made,  and  the  chiefs  pro- 
mised their  assistance  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  church,  a  fine  large 
building  of  native  cottBtruction,  and  very  creditable  to 
their  taste  and  ingenuity.  The  service  was  read  with 
much  emphasis  by  a  native  teacher,  who  afterwards 
gave  us  a  long  sermon  of  which,  of  course,  I  did  not 
understand  a  word ;  but  it  had  an  edifying  effect  on 
the  audience,  If  we  may  judge  by  the  close  attention 
they  paid.  Almost  the  whole  congr^atlon  had  prayer- 
books  and  bibles  in  the  Maori  language,  though  they 
appeared  to  know  the  Church-Service  by  heart ;  even  the 
young  children  gave  the  whole  of  the  responses 
correctly  and  without  hesitation.  They  repeat  the 
responsen  timultMieoufily,  and  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  punctuation,  bo  that  it  produces  a  rhythmical 
effect,  which,  with  the  musical  intonations  they  give  it, 
is  not  unlike  recitative.'* 

This  spectacle,  in  whatever  country  it  may  be  dis- 
played, is  always  one  pleasant  to  witness;  but  more 
especially  so  in  a  region  like  New  Zealand,  so  lately 
reclaimed  from  the  dominion  of  the  savage.  The 
religion,  as  well  as  the  civilization  of  Europe,  appears 
to  have  taken  a  firm  root  there,  and  it  will  greatly 
depend  on  the  British  government  to  allow  these  bud- 
ding signs  of  a  new  and  better  condition  of  society  to 
bloom  in  a  rich  maturity.  At  the  period  indicated, 
however,  our  traveller  soon  left  this  peaceful  scene 
for  another,  where  preparations  for  war  and  the  marks 
of  recent  conflict,  offered  more  varied  if  less  agreeable, 
features  to  his  view.  This  was  the  camp  on  the 
beach,  where  the  soldiers,  who  had  built  themselves 
huts  of  fern,  flax,  and  reeds,  had  for  several  months 
suffered  every  species  of  privation  and  misery.  Cold 
and  wet,  and  deprived  of  necessary  nourishment,  they 
were  not  even  flowed  the  excitement  of  a  pitched 
battle ;  for  Rangihaeta  and  his  followers  had  strongly 
fortified  themselves  in  a  position  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  camp,  whence  occasionally  a  skir- 
mishing party  sallied  out  to  intercept  a  roving  party 
of  the  enemy.  In  one  instance,  llangihacta  took  up 
his  position  on  the  hog-backed  spur  of  a  moimtain, 
which,  almost  perpendicular  on  cither  side,  coidd 
only  be  ai)proachcd  in  front  along  a  lofty  and  narrow 
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ridge,  allowing  but  two  or  three  persons  to  advance 
abreast.  Here  he  threw  up  a  stockade,  which  was 
attacked  by  the  English.  Success,  however,  remained 
on  the  side  of  the  rebel  chief,  whose  followers  shot 
down  their  enemies  as  they  approached,  and  eventually 
compelled  them  to  seek  safe^  in  retreat.  The  whole 
country,  indeed,  was  the  woi-st  possible  for  field 
operations.  There  was  not  a  road  in  the  district ;  the 
forest  is  so  dense  as  to  be  all  but  impenetrable ;  and 
a  mass  of  tangled  vegetation  everywhere  covers  the 
ground,  which  is  besides  broken  up  into  precipitous 
hills,  gullies,  dark,  deep,  boggy  ravines.  The  native 
force  was  disinclined  for  active  operations ;  their  loss 
and  suffering  in  the  mountainous  region  had  already 
been  severe.  The  soldiers  were  not  in  great  strength, 
the  weather  was  unfavourable,  and  every  thing,  in  a 
word,  combined  to  make  it  a  matter  of  necessity 
rather  than  of  choice,  to  allow  events  to  develope 
themselves  as  they  would,  whilst  our  author  and  his 
companions  in  authority  remained  to  watch  their 
course.  In  this  manner  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  passed  away,  until,  in  December,  the  prisoner 
Rauperaha,  with  two  other  chiefs,  were  taken  in  a 
vessel  to  Wellington,  and  thence  to  Wangauin,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Tyrone  Power,  who  watched  the 
expression  of  the  old  man's  countenance  as  the  ship 
stood  in  her  course,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  magnificent  vallies,  thick  dark  woods,  the  rivers 
which  twinkled  in  the  far  interior,  the  deep  glens  and 
gorges,  and  the  mountains  wiiich  bounded  the  hori- 
zon, were  all  familiar  to  him,  as  he,  with  his  fellow 
chiefs,  had  for  many  years  ruled,  the  unchallenged 
lords  of  the  region ;  and  many  a  scene  of  feasting, 
of  plunder,  and  blood,  must  have  been  reflected  by 
the  glass  of  memory  as  each  new  landscape  opened  to 
view.  He  was  a  boy  when  Cook  visited  the  country, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  upwards  of  eighty 
years  old. 

Arrived  at  the  picturesque  settlement  of  Wan- 
ganni,  active  preparations  for  war  were  entered  upon, 
and  news  was  received  that  the  rebels  were  hover- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  intent  on  the  destruction 
of  the  place.  Wanganni  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  is  inhabited  by  some 
two  hundred  persons,  who  support  Hhemselves  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  by  a  brisk  traffic  in  pigs 
and  potatoes,  which  they  carry  on  with  the  Maories. 
Seven  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  establishment 
of  this  settlement,  and  yet  when  Mr.  Power  visited  it 
not  one  death  from  disease  had  hitherto  occurred,  so 
magnificent  is  the  climate  here,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  part  of  New  Zealand.  Soon  after  the  arrival 
of  our  travellers  at  this  place,  they  were  visited  by 
Peki  the  son  of  Turoa,  who  ruled  over  the  largest 
tribe  on  the  Wanganni  river.  Peki  was  "taper" 
at  the  time,  which  meant,  among  other  things,  that 
owing  to  the  ceremonies  in  which  he  took  part  at 
his  father's  interment,  he  could  not  touch  any  food 
with  his  hands,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  grovel 
on  the  ground,  and  feed  with  his  mouth,  like  a  pig,  or 
be  fed  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his  wives,  who  was 


constantly  in  attendance  for  this  purpose  He  onoe 
went  out  on  a  begging  expedition  for  tobaocx>«  and 
having  dispatched  his  wives  on  a  similar  errand,  was 
compelled  to  receive  between  his  teeth  the  gifts  of 
his  admirers,  which  accumulated  until  his  jaws  were 
almost  strained  to  bursting,  when,  coming  to  his 
dwelling,  he  relieved  himself  of  the  load,  and  returned 
again  and  again,  looking,  as  may  be  inferred,  very 
much  like  a  dog  running  to  and  fro  with  a  bone  in 
his  moutL  The  taper  is  fast  going  out  of  Cashicm, 
and  is  now  only  adhered  to  by  a  few  ancient  digni- 
taries, who,  like  their  brethren  in  these  islands,  plaoe 
reliance  in  the  hereditary  wisdom  of  their  forefatiiers, 
and  consent  to  live  by  the  rules  which  govemed 
society  five  hundred  years  ago,  as  though,  notwiUi- 
standing  that  the  condition  of  society  is  constantly 
undergoing  change,  the  rules  by  which  it  is  govemed 
must  be  eternally  immutable.  A  few  years  ago,  it 
was  death  to  break  the  taper,  and  an  instance  of 
rigour  is  related  as  somewhat  recent.  E.  Kurru  lost 
his  wife;  her  body  was  buried  with  all  possible 
solemnity,  but  her  head  was  baked  according  to 
custom,  and  the  various  cooks  and  bakers  employed 
were  rigorously  taper.  A  pleasant  prospect  of  a 
month's  idleness  lay  before  them;  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  lie  on  their  backs,  and  be  fed  like  young 
cows  every  time  they  chose  to  open  their  mouths 
and  cry  for  more. 

"  One  day,  E.  Kami  himself  was  feeding  one  of  iheie 
fniges  conaumeri  nati  with  tit  bits  of  pork  and  potatoes, 
when  the  subject  of  hjs  delicate  attentions  was  seized  with 
an  unholy  longing  to  help  himself  probably  to  a 
tempting  bit  of  the  brown,  which  he  feared  might  be 
overlooked  by  his  feeder.  The  carefully  selected  bits 
crammed  into  his  iaws  could  not  satiny  this  craving  to 
help  himself;  and  actuated  by  what^  if  the  case  bad 
been  brought  before  a  jury,  would  have  been  pronounced 
temporary  insanity,  he  grabbed  the  tempting  morsel  and 
bolted  it  when  he  thought  E.  Eurru's  attention  diverted 
from  his  felonious  deed.  E.  Earra  was  too  quick  for 
him;  he  saw  him  fast  enough,  but  went  on  qnietly, 
giving  him  the  rest  of  his  meal,  whic^  was  perhaps  eon- 
siderably  shortened  by  the  consdousnese  of  the  sacrile- 
gious deed.  The  dinner  done,  E.  Kurru  proposed  that 
they  should  go  out  and  shoot  pigeons,  to  which  the  on- 
fortunate  rascal  delightedly  consented,  believing  that 
such  condescension  was  a  proof  that  he  had  not  been 
detected.  He  had  little  time  to  discover  his  error;  for, 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  from  the  village,  E  { 
Kurru  deliberatelv  turned  round  and  shot  him  dead; 
then  cooly  walked  back  and  told  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  what  he  had  done  and  his  reasons  for  doing  ii 
It  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  retributive  justice.  £ 
Kurru  was  quite  satisfied  with  himself,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  tliought  as  much  of  finding  fieuilt  with  him  ss 
wo  should  with  a  judge  who  justly  sentenced  a  felon  (o 
death,  with  the  executioner  who  hanged  him.**  | 

The  erection  of  stockades  for  the  better  defence  of  j 
Wanganni  against  the  Guerilla  attacks  of  the  rebels 
occupied  three  months,  during  which  the  settlement  ' 
and  its  defenders  were  left  unmolested,  although  it  > 
was  plain  that  the  spirit  of  war  was  smouldering,  j 
not  extmct — sleeping,  but  not  dead.      In  the  mean- 
while, the  money  put  into  circulation  by  the  influx  of 
strangers,  produced  a  revivifying  effect  in  the  place  I 
Trade  received  an  impulse ;   the  industrious  becimo 
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more  enei^tic ;  and  the  idle  became  busy,  and  pigs 
svanncd  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  traffic  in  these 
animals  is  considerable,  and  an  excellent  understand- 
ing appears  to  exist  between  them  and  their  masters ; 
"  for,**  says  Mr.  Tyrone  Power,  '*  very  little  coercion 
is  used,  and  a  whole  cargo  is  coaxed  into  a  sort  of 
canoe  with  less  uproar  and  confusion  than  would  be 
noade  by  a  single  long-legged  refractory  Irish  porker. 

"  One  rarely  or  nerer  witnesses  those  disgraceful  ex- 
hibitions of  obstinate  contention  between  man  and 
beast,  so  common  in  English  and  Irish  fairs  and 
markets,  where  each  seems  to  set  out  with  a  fixed 
determination  to  thwart  the  views  and  inclinations  of 
the  other.  If  a  Maori  porker  objects  to  go  into  a  canoe, 
he  is  not  forthwith  kicked  and  punished,  and  seized  by 
the  legs,  and  tossed  on  his  back,  while  he  appeals,  with 
those  ear-piercing  shrieks  so  remarkable  in  pig-arrange- 
ments generally,  against  the  injustice  of  his  treatment ; 
bat  he  is  coaxed,  and  patted,  and  nudged  *,  and  to  every 
gntui  of  the  porker,  the  Maori  appears  to  grunt  again 
in  reftponsive  sympathy,  till  a  perfectly  good  under- 
standing is  established." 

The  Maories  are  a  pleasant,  sociable  race,  full  of 
the  spirit  of  hospitality  and  that  liveliness  and  love  of 
fun  which  so  often  characterises  the  savage  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  state  of  transition  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
are  excessively  fond  of  the  water,  and  employ  their 
leisure  hours  as  much  in  the  river  as  on  hmd.  The 
young  girls  may  be  seen  at  evening  amusing  them- 
selres  with  every  variety  of  games,  racing  along  the 
shore,  leapmg  from  high  banks,  plunging  under  the 
wares,  floundering,  kicking,  and  splashing  with  all 
imaginable  glee ;  and  if  any  unlucky  wight  disturbs 
their  frolics,  he  is  visited,  like  the  swain  of  ancient 
times  who  caught  Diana  bathing,  with  a  severe 
punishment  in  the  shape  of  a  ducking,  whilst  his  boat 
is  upset,  or  filled  with  water.  The  natives,  who  learn 
to  swim  almost  before  they  learn  to  walk,  cannot  un- 
derstand how  any  one  should  be  without  this  know- 
ledge ;  and  an  incident  in  illustration  thereof,  which, 
though  it  was  amusing  enough,  might  have  had  a  fatal 
resolt,  occurred  at  a  village  on  the  river's  bank. 

A  party  of  officers  looking  for  a  convenient  swim- 
ming place,  were  shown  a  spot  where  the  water  was 
imosually  deep,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  themselves 
there.  One  among  them,  however,  who  could  not 
swim,  asked  the  native  to  point  him  out  a  safe  spot. 
TKej  directed  him  to  a  hole  where  the  depth  was 
▼cry  great,  imagining  that  what  was  good  for  them 
was  good  for  him.  So  he  thought  too,  and  plunged 
headlong  in,  sinking  in  a  moment,  and  rising  again 
to  call  for  assistance.  Again  he  sunk,  and  again 
rose,  rdling  and  struggling,  whilst  the  more  convul- 
sive became  his  efforts  the  more  the  Maories  laughed. 
They  thought  him  a  very  funny  fellow — ^looked  upon 
his  appealhig  gestures  as  excellent  sport — and  he 
wofdd  doubtless  have  drowned  had  not  fortune  led 
him  out  of  deep  water  to  a  spot  where  a  footing 
could  be  obtamed.  When  the  Maories  learned  that 
he  had  been  in  real  danger,  they  felt  much  concern, 
bat  cQfold  scarcely  credit  the  fact  that  a  man  ex- 
isted who  could  not  swim. 

TOL.  X« 


Our  author  and  his  companions  occupied  them- 
selves during  the  interval  of  peace  which  they 
passed  at  Wanganni,  in  visiting  the  native  commu- 
nities, entering  the  Maori  huts,  and  establishing 
social  relations  with  their  inmates.  The  hospitality 
of  the  people  was  natural  and  genuine,  but  was  also 
warmed  by  the  idea  which  prevailed  among  them, 
that  the  governor  of  the  colony  was  able  to  assist 
each  individual  in  particular ;  and  that  for  eveiy  civility 
offered  to  an  Englishman,  a  corresponding  benefit 
would  accrue.  The  young  girb  of  the  villages  which 
were  visited  by  our  author  assembled  to  welcome 
him,  wrapped  in  their  finest  mats  and  gaudiest 
calicoes,  not  altogether  iminfluenccd,  he  suspects,  by 
the  hope  of  getting  a  cigar  or  a  pipefid  of  tobacco. 
In  the  interior  of  the  dwellings,  the  matrons  were 
found  weaving  flax  mats,  cleaning  potatoes  or  fish, 
or  watching  the  bubbling  caldron  or  huge  Maori 
oven,  whence  usually  a  firagrant  steam  of  pork  or  fish 
greeted  the  nostrils. 

"  A  mummy-looking  roll  of  mats  and  blankets 
propped  up  against  the  sunny  side  of  a  hut,  ia  the 
outward  signification  of  a  chief,  who  on  our  appearance 
slightly  unrolls  himself,  allowing  to  become  visible  the 
small  heads  of  two  or  three  children,  which  the  matrons 
have  handed  over  to  his  paternal  care  while  engaged  in 
other  operations.  His  hair  is  a  mass  of  shark  oil  and  red 
ochre,  which  also  covers  his  body  and  limbs ;  but  the 
old  fellow  is  not  ashamed  of  his  dishabille,  and  lustily 
calls  out  to  us, '  Come  here,  my  white  man,  give  me  your 
fist;'  and,  after  a  hearty  shake,  he  adds  confidentially, 
*  Have  vou  got  any  tobacco  for  me  T  A  decisive  *  No,' 
settles  the  question  and  destroys  all  further  interest  in 
the  conversation ;  and  the  old  fellow  rolls  himself  and 
the  children  once  more  into  the  blankets,  to  dose  off* 
again  till  the  dinner  is  ready,  or  till  there  is  another 
chance  of  getting  a  gift. 

"  Groups  are  scattered  about  in  all  directions,  en- 
gaged in  various  occupations,  carving  ppears  or  toma- 
hawk handles,  making  paddles,  fish-hooks  and  lines, 
patching  up  canoes,  or  busy  in  the  mysteries  of 
gossip.** 

The  dwellings  at  Wanganni  are  well  built,  com- 
fortably arranged,  and  conveniently  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  river.  Further  up,  towards  the  source 
of  the  stream,  small  hamlets  dot  its  shores  on 
either  side,  whose  inhabitants  subsist  on  the  fish 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  birds,  are  almost 
the  only  living  creatures  besides  pigs  to  be  found 
here.  One  member  of  the  winged  creation  causes 
much  amusement,  and  gives  rise  to  many  curious 
incidents,  through  the  peculiarity  of  its  note,  which 
exactly  resembles  the  English  words,  "  more  pork." 
In  one  instance,  a  strong  piquet  was  under  arms  in 
the  Hutt  valley,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack,  when, 
affcer  they  had  shivered  for  some  time  in  the  cold 
morning  air,  a  solemn  demand  for  *'  more  pork"  was 
heard.  Like  the  workhouse  master  in  the  song,  the 
officer  in  command  ordered  silence; — "more  pork" 
was  repeated,  and  the  order  of  "No  talking  in  the 
ranks."  The  obnoxious  sentence  was  again  distinctly 
enunciated,  which  produced  a  titter  among  the  men, 
and  roused  the  anger  of  the  officer,  who  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  an  Israelite  in  soul.  He  repeated 
his  prohibition,  adding,  that  the  first  man  who  ventured 
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to  allude  to  the  unclean  beast  should  be  put  under 
arrest.  "  More  pork,"  was  the  answer,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  hearty  laughter  among  the  soldiers,  whose 
discipline  could  not  subdue  their  mirth.  The  wrath 
of  the  officer  mounted  in  proportion.  Such  a  flagrant 
violation  of  his  orders  could  not  be  punished  too 
severely ;  and  he  went  along  the  line  in  search  of  the 
mutinous  offender,  who  still  persbted  in  calling  for 
an  additional  supply  of  the  unholy  meat.  At  this 
moment,  a  score  of  the  birds  in  the  neighbouring  trees 
struck  up  a  chorus  of  clamorous  demands  for  "  more 
pork,"  which  explained  the  whole  affair. 

The  natives  in  the  Bay  of  Ishmds,  when,  under  the 
command  of  Heki  and  Kaniti,  the  two  rebel  chiefs, 
they  attacked  the  block-houses  and  town,  gave  signals 
to  each  other  by  imitating  the  cry  of  this  bird,  which 
the  sentries  were  so  accustomed  to  hear  before  day- 
break that  it  did  not  attract  their  notice. 

Meanwhile,  the  struggle  between  the  colonial  forces 
and  the  insurgents  became  more  bitter,  whilst  the 
garrison  of  Wanj^anni  was  so  situated  as  to  be  unable 
to  make  any  dii-cct  attack  upon  the  enemy.  The 
stockades  were  completed,  and  afforded  a  sure  defence 
for  those  within  them ;  but  the  out-settlers  were  still 
exposed  to  danger.  One  evening  our  author  with  his 
companions  was  seated  at  mess,  when  loud  cries  were 
heard  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  Mr. 
Gilfillan,  whose  farm  lay  at  some  distance  beyond, 
appeared,  with  a  severe  tomahawk-wound  in  his  neck. 

"  He  told  us  that  six  Maories  had  come  to  his  house 
just  before  dark,  and  that  while  in  friendly  conversation 
with  them,  one  of  them  had  suddenly  wounded  him 
from  behind,  by  the  blow  of  a  tomahawk.  He  Im- 
mediately rushed  into  his  house  and  barricaded  the 
door ;  but  having  no  arms,  and  seeing  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  Maories  out,  he  had,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  wile,  escaped  at  a  side  window,  to  make 
for  the  town  and  procure  assistance." 

The  unfortunate  man  believed  that  the  Maories, 
finding  him  gone,  would  have  contented  themselves 
with  the  plunder  of  his  house,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  uninjured.  Few  husbands  would  have  trusted 
to  this  probability ;  for  it  seems  to  us  a  most  extra- 
ordinary action  for  a  man  to  leave  his  family,  with  a 
fierce  enemy  at  the  door,  to  defend  themselves  as  best 
they  might,  or  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  plunderers, 
whibt  he  went  "  to  procure  assistance."  The  country 
was  alive,  he  said,  with  the  Maories — ^a  fact  which 
prevented  Mr.  Power  and  the  officers  from  going 
until  morning,  for  the  road  was  known  but  to  {gw, 
and  the  country  was  dangerous  to  traverse  even  by 
day.  Dawn,  however,  saw  a  well-armed  party  of  ten 
proceeding  towards  the  farm.  They  were  met  by  two 
little  children,  wet  with  the  heavy  dew,  and  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  who  said,  that  their  mother  and  all  the 
family,  except  themselves,  had  been  murdered,  and  the 
house  burnt.  They  had,  they  said,  escaped  through 
the  window,  and  hidden  themselves  in  a  deep  ravine, 
until  daybreak  encouraged  them  to  come  forth. 

'*  We  continued  our  journey,  being  anxious  to 
arrive  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  soon  reached  the 
brow  of  a  hill  commanding  the  valley  of  Matamora,  in 


the  centre  of  which  was  poor  Gilfillan*s  fann^  now  a 
heap  of  smoking  ruins. 

"  A  more  beautiful  spot  I  never  saw  in  my  life,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  could  be  tiie  scene  of 
such  atrocities.  Any  doubt,  however,  was  speedily  set 
at  rest,  when,  on  entering  the  enclosure,  we  came 
suddenly  on  a  group  of  mangled  corpses,  the  last,  that 
of  the  poor  mother ;  her  head  almost  cut  to  pieces  br 
repeated  blows  with  a  heavy  wood  axe;  a  coople  of 
yards  in  advance  lay  the  body  of  the  eldest  daughter, 
her  skull  split  nearly  in  two,  and  close  to  her  the  body 
of  a  young  child.  All  of  them,  from  their  attitades, 
had  evidently  been  struck  down  in  flighty  and  the 
tottering  steps  of  *tho  child  appeared  to  have  been 
retarding  the  flight  of  the  mother  and  sister. 

"  We  had  but  a  moment  to  look  at  this  dreadful  sight, 
when  the  cries  of  a  young  child  were  heard  from  s 
neighbouring  cow-shed ;  on  our  way  to  it  we  passed  the 
body  of  a  boy,  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  near  to  him 
lying  on  its  &ce,  with  outstretched  arms,  a  baby  which 
we  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  which  we  afterwards  found 
was  sleeping  and  unhurt. 

**  On  entering  the  cow-shed  I  was  horror-straek  by 
the  most  dreadful  sight  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  There 
sat  a  young  girl  of  about  seventeen,  a  deep  tomahavk 
wound  in  her  forehead,  and  her  fair  hair  dabbled  in 
blood,  which  flowed  even  on  the  poor  babe  she  held  in 
her  arms.  I  shall  never  foiget  the  fixed  look  of  mute 
despair  depicted  on  her  countenance,  while  the  poor 
child  smiled  and  crowed  with  delight  through  the  mo^k 
of  blood  that  covered  its  face. 

"  What  a  long  dreadful  night  of  terror  it  must  have 
been  to  that  poor  girl,  the  flames  of  her  father's  house 
shining  on  her,  the  bodies  of  her  mother  and  family 
lying  about,  and  not  knowing  whether  each  moment 
might  not  bring  back  the  sava^jes  to  complete  their 
work." 

This  was  a  spectacle  seldom  surpassed  in  horror  by 
any  exhibited  during  the  French  war  in  Algeria,  or 
the  march  of  the  Neapolitans  back  to  their  capital, 
when  they  swept  over  the  country  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  then"  countrymen.  Considerable  suspicion 
attached  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village,  i 
who  felt  it,  and,  eager  to  clear  themselves,  offered  ! 
their  assistance  to  pursue  and  capture  the  murderers. 
Their  services  were  accepted,  and  they  started  m  a 
boat  up  the  river,  declaring  that  the  offenders  were 
young  men  belonging  to  a  branch  of  their  tribe,  dwell- 
ing some  distance  up  the  «ftrcam. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  our  author,  with 
some  officers,  and  a  party  oC  mounted  poUcc,  proceeded 
in  a  gun-boat  to  a  spot  indicated,  and  there  met 
several  canoes,  in  one  of  which  five  prisoners  were 
embarked.    The   murderers  had  been  seized  by  a 
ritse  de  guerre^  their  pursuers  changing  boats,  and 
lying  down,  concealed  by  baskets  of  potatoes,  whikt 
the  craft  was  propelled  by  natives,  whom  the  ruffians    { 
did  not  suspect.    Culprits  as  they  were,  and  well 
knowing  what  their  fate  would  be,  they  were  neither   i 
abashed  nor  fearful,  but  stepped  into  the  gun-boat 
with  smiling  faces,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  shake 
hands  with  their  English  captors,  who  drew  back  in 
disgust.    At  this  the  murderers  appear^  to  be  &  I 
little  insulted.    Their  punishment  was  near.    They 
were  tried  by  couit  maitial;  and  before  three  days  1 
had  elapsed,  their  bodies  swung  high  on  a  gibbet 
within  sight  of  the  scene  of  their  crimes. 

From  this  moment  continual  skirmishes  took  place  ii 
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with  the  rebel  Maories,  who  harassed  the  town  with 
repeated  flying  attacks,  appearing  now  on  one  side, 
and  now  on  another;  whilst  the  Europeans  were  com- 
pelled constantly  to  keep  within  the  shelter  of  their 
stockades.  If  any  one  of  them  ventured  to  walk  a 
hundred  yards  from  their  defences  the  whistle  of  a 
bullet  was  sure  to  warn  him  back.  One  soldier  was 
murdered  whilst  absent  in  search  of  provisions ;  and 
at  length,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  a  general  assault 
was  made.  The  Maories  closed  round  the  town  in 
great  numbers,  firing  with  great  rapidity,  imitating 
the  swift  but  stealthy  movements  of  the  Red  Indian 
skirmishers,  and  taking  possession  of  the  bullet-proof 
houses  in  the  outskirts.  From  these  a  constant 
hail  of  balls  rained  upon  the  stockades,  and  several 
well-sustained  assaults  were  made  under  cover  of  this 
fire.  Maketu,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  rebel 
chiefe,  was  shot  through  the  head  as  he  led  on  his 
men;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  our  author  was 
personally  engaged,  the  loss  upon  the  insurgent  side 
was  greater  than  that  of  Ihe  colonists.  The  attack 
was  repulsed,  and  the  Maories  driven  back.  All  night 
they  maintained  a  continual  screaming,  firing  of  guns, 
and  yelling,  evidently  in  a  fury  after  their  defeat. 
The  loud  lamentations  for  the  dead  were  also  heard ; 
and  dusky  circles  of  men  might  be  seen  running 
rapidly  to  and  fro,  leaping,  and  brandishing  their  arms 
in  the  dusky  light,  as  they  danced  their  war-dance  in 
honour  of  Maketu,  the  great  chief  whp  had  fallen. 

The  Europeans  were  anxious  to  bring  the  affair  to 
a  pitched  Imttle,  but  their  enemies  were  too  wary, 
preferring  to  skirmish,  to  assaidt,  and  to  appear  and 
disappear,  expecting  by  this  means  to  weary  their 
enemies  without  incurring  loss  themselves.  But  we 
cannot  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Power  through  his  de- 
scription of  the  various  shifting  scenes  which  passed 
before  his  eye.  His  narrative  is  not  connected 
enough  to  aDow  this,  even  did  our  space  permit.  He 
ckalics  off  a  few  articles  of  a  picturesque  description, 
bat  before  finishing  it,  enters  upon  a  wide  swamp  of 
speculation,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  since  it  militates 
against  the  interest  of  his  books.  His  principal  object 
^eem8  to  be,  to  expose  the  inefScacious  and  clumsy 
system  of  government,  as  he  describes  it  to  be,  of  New 
Zealand.  Without  offering  an  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  must  allow  that  many  instances  which  he 
girea,  show  the  necessity  of  a  better  policy.  An 
aneodote  which  he  rehites,  illustrative  of  the  criminal 
\aw  of  the  country,  is  worth  noticing. 

A  man  had  disappeared  at  Manawata,  under  cir- 
camstanoes  which  brought  a  suspicion  of  foul  play 
one  who  had  been  Ids  rival  in  a  suit  for  the 
of  one  of  the  brown  beauties  of  the  tribe  in 
whkh  the  latter  had  been  unsuccessful.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  gone  out  eel-spearing  together,  and 
vhea  only  one  returned,  he  told  his  relatives  that  his 
eonpanioa  had  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  river. 
Hiffl  was  so  unlikely,  and  the  circumstantial  evidence 
▼85  so  contradictory  and  confused,  that  a  party  set 
cM  to  hck  for  the  body ;  aud,  after  some  time,  found 
it  saok  in  a  shallow  part  of  the  river,  with  a  flat 


basket  full  of  stones  carefully  tied  round  his  neck, 
and  two  or  three  cracks  on  the  skull,  each  one  a 
death-blow. 

''  The  murderer  seeing  that  concealment  was  useless, 
confessed  to  the  crime,  and  owned  that  he  had  struck 
down  his  companion  as  he  waded  in  front  of  him,  and 
had  then  sunk  tho  body,  believing  that,  with  the  help 
of  the  water  and  the  fishes,  all  traces  of  the  murder 
would  soon  disappear." 

Nothing  was  therefore  left  but  that  the  murderer 
should  be  condemned  and  punished.  Accordingly,  by 
a  sentence  pronounced  by  his  country,  he  was  doomed 
to  die,  when  a  suggestion  was  made,  that  as  a  party 
was  going  to  Wellington  with  a  drove  of  pigs,  the 
culprit  should  accompany  them  and  be  given  up  to 
the  great  white  men  from  the  west,  and  pimishcd 
with  all  the  forntidable  severity  of  English  law.  The 
offender  was  introduced  to  counsel,  instructed  to 
deny  his  confession  of  guilt  and  plead  innocence,  and 
to  assume  all  that  indignation  of  insulted  virtue  with 
which  the  foulest  criminal  can  surround  his  guilt. 
The  case  was  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  tho 
name  of  the  man,  as  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  was 
not  spelt  aright,  WiUiam  having  been  written  for 
Wireum,  which,  says  Mr.  Power,  converted  the 
prisoner  in  the  dock  into  another  and  quite  an 
innocent,  unoffending  individual.  Wireum  was  dis- 
charged, with  a  caution  to  sin  no  more ;  and  on  being 
told  that  he  was  acquitted,  cooly  turned  to  the  court, 
and  said  that,  as  they  would  not  hang  him,  they  must 
now  take  care  of  him,  as  he  would  certainly  be  toma- 
hawked by  his  tribe. 

Mr.  Power  affords  much  excellent  information  with 
respect  to  the  climate,  population,  civilization,  and 
resources  of  New  Zealand.  He  describes  it  as  a 
noble  country,  both  valuable  and  beautiful,  and  con- 
cludes some  interesting  observations  on  emigration 
with  the  following  remarks : — 

"  A  new  England  would  spring  up  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  a  source  of  wealth  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war 
a  strong  son  to  assist.  The  oool  breezes,  invigorating 
climate,  and  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  children  of 
the  soil  will  prodiice  a  race  more  resembling  their  pro- 
genitors than  any  of  our  colonies,  and  who  will  contrast 
powerfully  with  the  bilious  sugar-planter  of  the  East  or 
West  Indies,  or  the  aguish  settler  in  the  forests  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  American  rivers.  There  are  ao  fevers, 
epidemic  or  endemic,  as  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  tho  United  States ;  no  ague,  no  long  bitter  winters, 
or  hot  summers,  with  the  myriads  of  persecuting  insects, 
as  in  Canada;  and  none  of  the  hot  winds,  drought, 
conflagrations,  snakes,  and  vermin  of  Australia. 

"  This  is  a  oountrv  teeming  with  milk  and  honey ;  a 
fertile  soil,  unequalled  climate,  plenty  of  wood,  water, 
copper,  stone ;  everything,  in  fact,  except  a  population  to 
eigoy  the  bounteous  gifts  offered  by  Providcac©  with  so 
lavish  a  hand.** 

With  this  extract  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Tyi-one 
Power's  volume,  which  does  not  call  for  anything  like 
literary  criticism,  since  its  value  consists  in  the 
interest  of  the  sketches  themselves,  and  the  facts 
conveyed.  It  will  be  found  a  very  useful  manual 
of  information,  and  an  agreeable  companion  for  the 
comer.     The  writing   is    simple    and   occasionally 
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somewhat  el^^ant,  and  with  these  recommendations 
the  volume  cannot  fail  to  become  popular.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  speak  of  the  interesting,  and  in  some 
instances  delicate  and  beautiful  pencil  sketches  which 
illustrate  and  accompany  those  of  the  pen. 


FANNY  HERVEY.i 

In  these  days  of  strong  stimulants  and  over- 
development  of  all  kinds,  when,  to  use  Mr.  D*Israeli's 
forcible  expression,  the  lovers  of  light  literature  **guano 
their  minds  by  reading  French  Novels,"  it  is  refreshing 
to  come  upon  anything  like  "  Fanny  Hervey."  It  is  a 
thoroughly  cheerful,  healthy,  good  book ;  and  yet  not 
of  that  insipid,  unsatisfactory  kind,  which  pertina- 
ciously ignores  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  and 
is,  in  consequence,  tanto  buon  che  val  nienie.  It  is  as 
removed  from  that  kind  of  stupid  optimism,  as  it  is 
from  the  modem  "  philosophy  of  desperation ;" — its 
morality  is  not  dyspeptic  or  discomfortable,  but 
rational  and  hopeful ; — and  the  firm  religious  faith  of 
the  authoress  falls  like  sunlight  over  her  pages.  As 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  Platonic  doctrine,  that 
(accidents  apart) 

"  Mind  %8  form,  and  doth  the  body  make," 
we  should  have  been  surprised  had  such  a  spirit  as 
the  one  just  described  bodied  itself  forth  in  any  form 
but  such  as  that  contained  in  the  book  before  us.  It 
is  a  simple  uninvolved  tale ;  and  its  principal  charm 
is  its  absolute  truth  to  nature.  It  is  peculiarly  English 
— the  women  are  thorouglily  English,  and  so  are  the 
men — ^the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  they  live  and 
move  is  English — the  earth  on  which  they  stand  is 

"This  blessed  plot,  this   earth,  this   realm,    this 
England — 

and  the  blue  sky  bending  over  all  is  our  own  di^ 
pled,  delicate  azure.  To  characterise  it  more  parr 
ticularly, — to  show  the  specific  character  of  "  Fanny 
Hervey," — we  should  say  that  Miss  Austin  might  have 
written  it.  This  will  speak  more  than  volumes  of 
criticism  in  its  favour.  That  there  are  minor  faults 
in  this  tale  which  Miss  Austin  would  not  have  com- 
mitted, and  that  her  unrivalled  excellence  of  plot  (as 
shown  in  "Emma,"  for  instance,)  is  not  even  ap- 
proached by  the  present  authoress,  must  be  admitted 
by  impartial  judges ;  but  they  must  also  acknowledge 
that  "  Fanny  Hervey"  can  well  afford  to  bear  a  light 
portion  of  blame,  in  consideration  of  her  manifold  good 
points.  The  two  or  three  first  chapters  are  good; 
then,  we  have  four  or  five  chapters  which  are  open  to 
objection  on  the  score  of  unnecessary  details,  and  are, 
to  our  thinking,  somewhat  tedious.  After  this  the 
reader's  interest  in  the  story  begins  in  good  earnest, 
and  is  kept  up  steadily  till  the  end;  in  one  part, 
indeed,  it  becomes  highly  excited ;  and  here  we  think 
our  authoress  has  transcended  her  model.  We  do 
not  remember  any  passage  in  Miss  Austin's  works 

(I)  "  PannT  Herrey:  or,  the  Mother's  Choice.**    Two  toIs.  8to. 
Chapman  and  Hall's  Series. 


which  can  compare  in  passionate  eloquence  with  the 
duel  scene  and  its  precursor  in  "Fanny  Hervey." 

Our  readers  may  be  glad  to  hear  a  slight  sketch  of 
this  delightful  tale.  Marian  and  Fanny  are  the  only 
children  of  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Hervey.  They  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  beautiful  cottage  residence  called 
Belton,  on  the  Sussex  coast.  Their  immediate  neigh- 
bours are  the  Rushbrooks,  at  the  Rectory,  and  another 
family  at  a  Hall  near.  A  great  intimacy  subsists  be- 
tween the  young  people  of  these  households.  "  Fanny 
Hervey"  is  the  person  of  most  mark  and  likeHhood 
among  them.  She  is  beloved  by  Edmund  Rusbbrook, 
who  is  his  father's  curate ;  but  she  is  too  young,  and, 
although  not  discontented  with  her  lot,  too  full  of 
imagination  and  curiosity  about  the  great  wc^ld  fA 
intellect  and  fashion,  which  she  has  not  yet  seen,  to 
"suffer  love"  for  him  or  any  one  else.  Still  she 
esteems  Edmund  more  than  any  one  she  knows,  and 
makes  him  a  sort  of  confidant  of  her  girlish  visions. 
At  the  sister's  first  ball  Fanny  makes  an  acquaintanee 
which  influences  her  future  life.  She  is  looking  at 
some  persons  pointed  out  to  her — 

" '  Tes,  yea  1  I  see  them  both  ! '  cried  Fanny,  earaly. 
'But  do— do  tell  me,  who  that  veir  tall,  strUdng- 
looking  woman  is  standing  up  by  the  pillar,  in  dark  green 
satin,  with  a  diamond  band  round  her  head.  What  a 
noble-looking  creature  l^what  splendid  eyes  !  and  what 
an  interesting  melancholy  expression  !* 

"'  I  have  no  idea;  one  of  the  London  party,  T  pre- 
sume, but  I  heard  none  of  theii  names.  She  does  not 
look  young.' 

*'  Here  the  H^jor  was  of  use.  '  Oh  !  that,'  said  he, 
'  is  a  Mrs  Vernon ;  she  has  long  been  rather  aoelebrated 
London  beauty;  and  that  is  her  husband  with  Lady 
Bamett,  a  fine  lookingman  too,  and  an  officer  of  the 
Life  Guards— Colonel  Vernon.'  The  name  caught  the 
Admiral's  ear,  and  he  looked  quickly  towards ^e  new 
arrivals. 

" '  How  very  strange  !'  he  cried ;  '  bat  it  is  indeed. 
Fanny,  that  is  my  cousin  Lucy,  of  whom  you  have  hoard 
me  speak  so  often.  I  am  delighted  to  see  her,  and 
shall  go  and  introduce  myself 

"  Fanny^s  heart  beat  very  quick,  and  her  eyes  grew 
brighter  with  admiration  and  excitement  She  had  all 
her  days  heard  of  this  cousin  of  her  fitthei^a,  and  had 
always  pictured  her  as  a  miracle  of  elegance  and  refined 
manners ;  but  as  she  knew  her  to  be  but  a  few  yean 
her  father's  junior,  with  children  long  since  grown  up, 
she  could  scarcely  understand  the  possibility  of  the  very 
lovely  woman  before  her  being  the  same.  She  faued  it 
might  all  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake,  and  thai  the  vision 
would  pass  away  from  before  her  admiring  eyes. 

"  She  watched  with  breathless  anxiety  her  fiitber^a 
advance  through  the  crowd,  which  was  now  consideraUe, 
to  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Yemon  stood,  leaning  on  Sir 
Edward  Bamett*s  arm,  and  looking  here  and  there  as  he 
directed,  but  with  a  polite  rather  than  an  interested  air. 
Now,  the  Admiral  had  come  quite  cloee  to  her,  and  was 
making  himself  known.  Fanny  could  see  the  little  start 
— the  instant's  hesitation — and  then  the  bright  smile  of 
recognition  with  which  she  offered  him  her  hand ;  and 
now  she  was  relieved  from  all  doubts  and  more  than 
ever  charmed  !  There  was  a  fascination  in  the  smile,  a 
lighting  up  of  the  full  melancholy  eyes,  an  expression 
of  interest  over  the  whole  fine  countenance,  whidi  com- 
pleted the  captivation  of  Fanny's  soul. 

"  Edmund,  who  had  heard  and  seen  all   that  had 

Sassed,  remained  by  her  side  smiling  at  her  enthusiasm, 
'anny  had  almost  forgotten  his  existenoe  so  absorbed 
was  uie  in  watching  Mrs.  Yemon's  reception  of  her 
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&Uier.  They  still  talked  together.    She  had  introdnced 

him  to  Sir  Edward.     Faonj  conld  fancy  there  were 

raotual  inquiries  making,  and  there  was  a  retom  of  the 

drooping  eyelid  and  grave  melancholy  air  which  had 

first  attracted  her.    Marian  was  waltzing  with  Cecil  ; 

1 1    and  in  one  of  the  turns,  came  near  enough  to  be  observed 

1 1    by  her  fiither,  and  Fanny  saw^  with  increased  palpitation, 

that  he  was  pointing  her  out  to  Mis.  Vernon.    She  could 

see  his  smile  of  pride  as  he  must  be  saying,  '  That  is 

my  eldest  daughter  !*  and  the  effect  of  the  intelligence 

li    on  his  cousin  was  all  ihht  even  so  partial  a  sister  as 

|!    Fanny  could  desire.    There  was  a  look  of  surprise,  and 

1 1    pleasore,  and  admiration,  not  to  be  mistaken. 

"As  soon  as  Marian  had  stopped,  the  Admiral  went 

.     to  her,  and  apologizing  to  Cecil,  led  her  up  and  intro- 

I    dnced  her  to  her  relation.  Fanny  had  never  seen  Marian 

J!    look  more  lovely,  or  felt  such  pride  in  her  beauty.    In 

spite  of  Miss  Pemberton's  threats  of  over-redness  from 

waltzing,  the  quick  movement  had  only  increased  the 

brightness  of  her  eyes,  and   heightened   into  greater 

beauty   her   usually  almost    too   faint   colour.      She 

was   the  picture  of  animated,   youthful   gaiety   and 

innocence,  and  paid  her  compliments,  and  received  the 

I    soft  winning  address  of  Mrs.  Vernon,  with  the  graceful 

'    ease  of  an  unaffected,  unconscious  nature.    Fanny  saw 

it  all,  and  so  absorbed  was  she  in  interest  for  Marian,  that 

it  was  not  until  Cecil  had  come  up  and  led  her  back 

into  the  waltzing  circle,  and  she  saw  her  father  looking 

towards  herself,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  her 

tarn  must  also  come.    There  was  a  momentary  sinking 

of  the  heart,  a  feeling  of  discouragement  and  doubt  as 

to  what  her  reception  might  be— as  to  how  she  should 

acqmt  herself  in  the  formidable  interview.    She  envied 

Marian  her  ease  and  unconsciousness,  yet  wondered  she 

could  feel  so  little  impressed  as  to  be  again  joining  the 

dancers,  and  waltzing  as  if  nothing  out  of  the  way  had 

occurred  ! 

" '  Oh,  Edmund  1 '  she  cried,  '  he  is  coming  for  me  1 
How  awkwardly  I  shall  behave — I  shall  not  be  able  to 
mj  one  word.  Papa,  I  am  sure,  will  be  quite  ashamed 
of  me.' 

*•' Fanny!*  said  Edmund,  astonished  at  the  real 
trepidation  she  showed,  *  how  very  strange  you  are  ! 
Is  it  possible  you  can  be  so  ignorant  of  yourself,  of  your 
own  power  of  pleasing  f 

" '  Come,  Fanny,'  said  the  Admiral, ' come,  my  dear; 
take  hold  of  my  arm — Mrs.  Vernon  wishes  to  see  you. 
She  has  just  seen  Marian,  and  been  most  kind  about  her. 
You  will  like  her  very  much,  I  know,  Fanny-^we  shall 
be  able  to  pass  through  this  way — the  crowd  begins  to  be 
rather  opprct^ivc.' 

"  Fanny  was  half-way  across  the  room  before  she 
ventured  to  cast  aglance  at  her  formidable  relative ;  and 
the  look  she  met,  when,  at  l&st,  she  had  found  courage 
enough  to  do  so,  did  not  re-assure  her.  Instead  of  the 
oofdial  smile  with  which  she  had  seen  her  receive 
Marian,  she  caught  her  eye  fixed  upon  herself  with  a 
sorrowful,  earnest  gaze,  which  she  felt  go  to  her  heart, 
bat  could  in  nowise  account  for.  In  her  youthful 
romance  she  felt  inclined  to  endow  the  new  object  of 
her  admiration  with  the  sibyl's  power  of  divination ;  to 
suppose  that  she  had  at  once  seen  in  herself  an  object 
of  pity  and  S3rmpathy,  a  being  doomed  to  undergo  all 
the  misfortunes  and  pains  to  which  human  beings  are 
liable.  This,  however,  was  only  a  momentary  aberration 
incident  to  the  excitement  she  iiras  under ;  and  she  had 
recalled  her  common-sense  and  almost  smiled  at  her  own 
folly,  long  before  thev  had,  as  politely  as  possible,  pushed 
their  way  through  the  intervening  crowd.  When  they 
came  near  enough  to  be  spoken  to,  Mrs.  Vernon  let 
go  Sir  Edward's  arm. 

" '  And  this,'  said  she,  taking  both  her  hands,  '  is 
Fanny.  Ah,  Admiral,  you  are  very  rich  indeed,  with 
two  such  daughters  !  I  do  not  wonder  you  have  so  well 
contrived  to  retain  your  old  cheerful  look.' " 

Mrs.  Yemon  takes  Fanny  back  with  her  to  London. 


Her  darling  object  is  to  make  her  only  son  fall  in  love 
with  Fanny,  and  thus  detach  him  from  a  suspected 
intrigue  with  Lady  Emily  Turner,  a  young  married 
woman  to  whom  he  was  once  engaged,  and  who  loved 
him.  Fanny  begins  to  love  Charles  Vernon  and  he 
to  love  her,  when  Lord  Delverly,  Lady  Emily  Turner's 
brother  and  Vernon's  oldest  friend,  gives  clear  indica- 
tion that  he,  too,  loves  our  charming  heroine.  In  this 
state  of  things  Vernon,  whose  conscience  reproaches 
him  for  the  wrong  he  has  done  Lord  Delverly  by  his 
secret  intrigue  with  his  sister,  which  he  is  now  so 
anxious  to  break  off,  determines  that  he  will  not  stand 
in  his  friend's  way  with  Fanny.  He  does  not  suspect 
her  growing  love  for  himself.  A  large  party  is  as- 
sembled at  a  villa  at  Twickenham ;  dinner  is  just 
over,  when  the  following  scene  takes  place. 

"  When  the  gentlemen  came  into  the  drawing-room 
Lord  Delverly  made  his  way  directly  to  Fanny.  She 
was  standing  at  the  still  open  window,  unwilling  to  turn 
from  the  sweet  dewy  greyness  outside  to  the  blaze  of 
bright  light  there  was  now  in  the  room. 

"'How  fresh  and  fragrant  the  out-of-door  air  feels 
to-night,'  said  he,  leaning  out ;  '  and  soft  as  eider-down, 
isn't  it  1  Do  step  out  for  a  moment  Tou  are  not  afraid 
of  this  summer  air]  Well,  let  me  put  this  scarf  on  your 
shoulders,  and  then  you  cannot  scruple.  Will  you  not 
— can  you  not  trust  yourself  for  a  moment  with  me  1  * 
continued  he,  in  a  low  reproachful  tone,  as  she  still  held 
back ;  his  looks  even  more  than  his  words  making  her  un- 
willing to  comply.  'You  will  not?  Well,  well,' as  she 
looked  round,  *  at  least,  don't  leave  this  comparatively 
cool  comer  which  you  have  chosen  for  yourself.  I  shall 
go  away,  if  I  annoy  you  by  sharing  it.' 

"  Fanny  felt  dreSwifully  embarrassed ;  every  word  and 
look  s^med  tending  towards  what  she  would  have  given 
worlds  to  avoid  coming  to — ^the  necessity  of  telling  Lord 
Delverly  his  attentions  were  painful  and  unwelcome 
to  her. 

** '  I  was  looking  to  see,'  she  said  hurriedly,  '  what  was 
delaying  the  music  we  were  promised.  Oh,  there  now  ! 
Lady  Anne  has  at  last  got  all  her  strings  screwed  into 
ac3ord.   Now,  do  let  us  listen.    How  I  do  love  the  harp  1' 

"'  I  like  to  hear  you  say  you  love  anything,*  he  said, 
in  the  same  low,  eager  tones.  '  How  I  wish  you  were 
only  more  willing  to  listen  to  me  !  If  you  would  only 
listen  to  what  I  have  screwed  my  courage  up  to  the 
point  of  telling  you  !    But,  you  won't.' 

"  Poor  Fanny's  kind  heart  sank  within  her.  She 
trembled  and  could  scarcely  stand,  but  there  was  yet  a 
reprieve.  Away  went  another  and  another  harp-string ; 
and  Lady  Anne  had  risen  saying  she  found  it  would 
not  do  for  to-night,  the  strings  were  certainly  bewitched. 
Lady  Maiy,  anxious  for  an  excuse,  instantly  made  this 
one  for  interrupti;ig  the  tSte  d  tSte  she  had  been  keenly 
watching ;  and  (Jbming  up  to  the  window,  begged  that 
Fanny  would  now  take  her  station  at  the  piano. 

" '  Mrs.  Ormsby  Cottln,'  said  she,  *  has  turned  her 
imploring  looks  on  me ;  and  I  feel  that  I  can  neither  play 
nor  sing  to-night.  Do,  Miss  Hervey,  oblige  us  all  by 
sitting  down  immediately.  Come,  Delverly,  help  me  to 
persuade  Miss  Hervey  to  play  for  us.* 

"  *  You  are  most  generally  so  chary  of  your  own  music, 
Mary,'  answered  he,  much  provoked  at  the  interruption, 
though  not  dreaming  there  was  anv  design  in  it. 

"  But  Fanny  rose  quickly.  '  I  shall  be  too  happy  to 
oblige  you,  if  I  can  find  any  music  here  I  know ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  plenty  to  choose  from,  at  all  evente.' 
And  Lord  Delverly  was  obliged  to  offer  her  his  arm 
across  Uie  room.  j  iv  • 

"  *  Ah  !'  whispered  he  to  her,  as  he  arranged  ine  music 
chair,  *  how  ready  you  are  to  do  what  eveiybody  asks 
you,  except  myself.' 
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"  *  Now  let  OB  see  what  we  can  do/  she  said.  'Ah !  here 
are  some  channing  things ;  but  will  nobody  accompany 
me,  I  wonder  1* 

"*  How  I  wish  /  could/  said  he  in  the  same  under- 
tone ; '  I  never  envied  Vernon  his  musical  attainments 
till  the  other  evening  when  I  heard  him  singing  with 
you.  I  folt  every  note  you  uttered  in  my  heart,  too ; 
but  it  would  have  been  such  infinitely  greater  happiness 
to  have  been  able  to  blend  my  voice  with  yours  in  that 
one  harmonious  utterance.  T  assure  you  I  should  with 
pleasure  have  given  up  the  most  precious  articles  in  my 
possession  for  the  power  of  changing  places  with  him  at 
that  moment.' 

"  Fanny's  cheeks  were  dyed  with  blushes,  but  she 
still  made  an  effort  to  keep  the  conversation  more 
general. 

"  *  It  is  very  well  and  very  agreeable,  as  long  as  the 
harmony  you  talk  so  finely  of  can  be  perfectly  main- 
tained ;  but  I  assure  you  this  is  not  often,  or  for  long 
at  a  time ;  and  there  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  ear-splitting 
in  return.  The  pains  of  discord  are  more  numerous,  I 
fear,  than  the  pleasures  of  harmony  !'  She  scarcely  knew 
what  she  said. 

"  Fanny  had  felt  for  some  time  past  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  her  to  raise  a  note  either  alone  or 
accompanied,  in  her  present  nervous,  agitated  state  of 
feeling.  Making,  therefore,  no  attempt  to  sing,  she 
tried,  as  well  as  her  perturbation  would  allow  her,  to 
strike  the  notes  of  a  fine  old  overture  she  thought 
herself  mistress  of ;  and  the  conversation  passing  on  all 
sides  was  rather  an  help  to  her. 

'*  Lady  Anne  was  playing  bagatelle  with  Sir  James 
and  the  two  youn^  guardsmen,  Travers  and  Conyers ; 
Mrs.  Vernon  quietly  talking  with  the  widow,  quite  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room ;  Colonel  Vernon  and  Mrs. 
Wynne  were  sometimes  conversing,  sometimes  listening 
to  Fanny's  playing ;  and  Mr.  Vernon  stood  looking  out 
of  the  window  which  Fanny  and  Lord  Delverly  had  so 
lately  left.  Lady  Mary,  who  was  flitting  restlessly  from 
one  group  to  another,  with  only  a  flirtation— as  she 
designated  what  she  saw  passing  between  her  brother 
and  Fanny— to  watch,  now  sauntered  up  to  Mr.  Vernon 
and  said, — 

'* '  Are  not  you  strangely  hors  de  combat  this 
evening  1    I  have  scarcely  hoard  your  voice.' 

" '  No  need  to  hear  any  one's  voice  at  present,'  he  said, 
with  a  slight  bow  towards  the  piano. 

"She  laughed.  'As  if  you  had  not  listened  to  that 
ancient  aflTair  any  time  within  these  dozen  years.' 

'* '  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  was  listening/  said  he, 
smiling ;  *  I  believe  I  was  only  watching  that  bright 
star  coming  up.' 

" '  Bless  me,  how  sentimental  you  have  grown  all  of  a 
sudden  1'  opening  her  eyes  wide. 
"  He  laughed.    *  I  think  I  have  a  littleJ 
"  *  It  is  Venus,  of  course ;  I  need  not  ask.' 
*"  I  am  not  quite  sure.    Look  there,  is  it  1 ' 
"  '  Oh  !  don't,  for  any  sake,  ask  me.    I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  those  things,  any  more  than  I  care.    But,  I 
really  wonder  what  is  to  come  next  1    I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  you  **  babbling  of  green  fields."    It 
is  impossible  surely  that  there  should  be  hanging  or 
drowning  in  your  case  V 

" '  I  hope  not,  indeed !'  said  he,  trying  to  laugh 
heartily.  '  I  hope  there  will  be  no  need  to  trouble 
myself  with  such  thoughts  yet  Pray  do  not  doom  me 
all  at  once,  in  this  wicked  way,  to  "  Arthur's  bosom.' " 

"  '  Well,  I  don't  know.  As  far  as  your  Venus  at  the 
piano  is  concerned,  I  should  think  it  were  pretty  well 
over  with  you.' 

""•I  am  sure  it  is/  he  said,  as  calmly  as  he  could. 
"  She  looked  much  nettled.    '  Your  cousin  is  a  clever 
girl,  I  do  think.*; 

**  He  rather  eiyoyed  her  discomposure,  and  said, 
*  She  is  a  very  lovely  one  at  least,  as  every  one  must 
allow.' 


" '  And  is  playing  her  cards  admirably,  as  yon  must 
also  allow.' 

"  '  No,  I  really  see  nothing  of  that ;  but  I  am  not  so 
quick-sighted  as  your  ladyship  is.' 

"  *  Perhaps  not.'  Ironicilly, — '  Nor  so  much  interested 
as  my  ladyship  is,  either.     Oh  no  !  by  no  means.' 

"  '  Keally  your  ladyship  is  so  very  dever/  he  said, 
laughing  at  her  sharpness,  *  and  sees  so  clearly  throagh 
every  body,  there  is  no  keeping  pace  with  yon  in 
knowingness.  Do  take  pity  on  my  ignorance,  and  tell 
me  plainly  what  is  my  little  cousin's  game ;  for  npon  mj 
honour  I  do  not  see  it' 

"  *  Do  not  pretend  to  say,  you  do  not  see  that  she  is 
with  all  her  might  aiming  at  a  coronet  Tcs,  yon  most ; 
and  also  that  she  is  likely  enough  to  catch  one,  too.' 

" '  I  think  I  see  the  possibility  of  her  having  the  offer 
of  one,"  said  he,  tormentingly. 

"  *  But  you,  perhaps,'  she  quickly  retorted,  '  hare 
excellent  reason  to  suppose  she  will  refuse  it? — that  is 
quite  another  afifair !' 

"  *  No,  no,  no,'  he  said,  rather  caught,  but  soon  rallying. 
'  You  are  decidedly  overrating  my  penetration.  I  only 
mean  that  any  little  skill  I  do  possess,  is  in  discerning 
symptoms  of  this  delicate  nature  in  my,own  sex,  not  in 
yours ;  and  even  this  little  I  have  from'  small  personal 
experiences  ages  ago,  for  I  have  never  studied  the  subject 
at  all.  It  must,  however,  be  an  interesting  one,  and 
I  should  like  of  all  things  to  be  knowing  in  it  Pnyr 
give  me  a  lesson.  Now,  how  do  you  detect  a  cunning 
little  snare  T 

"'Very  easily/  she  said,  bluntly;  'neither  you  nor  I, 
for  instance,  are  at  all  likely  to  be  blinded  by  the  sweet 
words  and  looks  addressed  to  another,  which  may  be, 
however,  most  captivating  to  him,  by  leading  him  to 
think  himself  irresistible  ;  that  is  one  form  of  the  snare- 
laying,  and  perhaps  the  most  common.  Bat  you 
understand  those  things  quite  as  well  as  I  do,  if  not  a 
great  deal  better.  Your  experiences  arc  neither  so  few, 
nor  so  distant,  that  you  can  with  any  face  plead  such 
pretty  unconscious  innocence— even  though  yon  had  no 
particular  interest  in  the  matter.' 

"  '  Ah  !  you  are  far  too  knowing  for  me/  cried  he, 
laughing.  '  I  am  no  match  at  all  for  you  in  an  encounter 
of  wits.  I  shall  go  and  rest  my  beaten  brains  near 
worthy  Mrs.  Wynne  ;  she  is  always  a  merciful  woman.* 

Fanny  had  finished  her  overture,  and  had  been,  much 
to  her  relief,  joined  by  Colonel  Vernon,  who  came  to 
look  over  the  music.  But  she  did  not  eiyoy  a  long 
exemption. 

"*  You  must  not  suppose,  Mrs. Fan/  said  the  Colonel, 
'  that  we  are  to  be  put  off  with  an  overture,  though  it  is 
a  grand  piece  of  music  enough,  and  very  nicely  played, 
too.  Here,' — ^putting  the  opera  of  '  Lucrelia  Borgia' 
before  her, — *  1  want  to  hear  this  song  again,  "  Oh  I  ge 
sa^esse" — it  quite  haunts  me.  Clmrles  will  sing  it 
with  you.  You  managed  it  admirably  together  the 
other  evening.     Where  is  he  V 

"  But  Charles  was  now  very  particularly  engaged  i 
elsewhere.  He  knew  that  Mrs.  Wynne  liked  a  rubber  I 
at  whist ;  and,  anticipating  a  call  to  join  Fanny  in  a  ' 
song,  which  he  felt  perfectly  unequal  to  obey,  he  had  i 
persuaded  her  to  sit  down  at  the  card-table,  pledging 
himself  to  be  her  partner  and  to  find  opponents.  ' 

*"  I  am  sorry.  Sir,'  he  said,  in  answer  to  his  father's 
request ;  '  but  I  am  this  moment  sworn  in  a  member  of 
this  board,'  pointing  to  the  card-table,  '  and  what  is 
worse,  have  pledged  myself  that  you  will  also  take  your 
place  there;  we  cannot  do  without  you;  and  I  muKt 
slill  beat  up  my  fourth  hand.  My  dear  Lady  MaTy,now 
that  you  have  so  signally  beaten  me  col  senno,  are  yon 
inclined  or  not  to  beat  me  con  la  mano  also  V 

"  Fanny,  who  heard  all  this,  was  now  in  despair.  It 
seemed  so  much  as  if  her  cousin  had  determined  she 
should  be  left  l^ie  d  UU  with  Lord  Delverly  again. 
The  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  '  It  is  not  then  enough/ 
she  thought,  '  that  he  chooses  to  shun  me  himself  on  all 
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oc^onSy  bnt  he  mnftt  also  convince  me  how  anxious 
he  is  that  I  should  listen  to  another.  Would  any  one 
have  beliered  all  this  possible  three  days  ago  !"* 

In  spite  of  Fanny's  efforts  to  prevent  it,  Lord 
Delveriy's  proposal  comes  the  next  day.  She  con- 
I  vinces  him  that  liis  suit  is  hopeless,  by  letting  him 
I  know  that  her  affections  are  engaged.  He  behaves 
I  with  great  delicacy,  and  Fanny  has  no  reason  to  repent 
her  confidence  in  him.  Soon  after  this  Charles 
Vernon  can  resist  his  love  for  Fanny  no  longer,  but 
dedares  it,  and  is  accepted,  to  the  delight  of  Mrs. 
Vernon  and  the  Colonel.  She  has  the  rare  luck  of  being 
not  only  the  mother's  choice,  bnt  the  father's— 
what  is  more,  it  is  his  own  best,  though  not  first  love. 
The  engagement  is  kept  secret,  and  Fanny  does  not 
know  anything  of  Vernon's  intrigue  with  Lady  Emily, 
though  she  is  acquainted  with  his  early  love  for  her. 
And  now  approaches  the  passionate  tragedy  which 
throws  down  poor  Fanny's  fair  structure  of  earthly 
happiness. — ^The  dreaded  explanation  between  Vernon 
and  Lady  Emily  takes  place  one  evening  at  the  close 
of  a  f&te  at  that  same  Twickenham  Villa.  They  are 
in  an  arbonr  in  the  garden,  and  are  overheard  by 
Lord  Delverly  and  a  friend.  Lady  Emily  flies  from 
the  scene,  and  Lord  Delverly  insists  on  fighting 
Vernon  that  moment.  In  vain  his  friend  remon- 
strates— another  mutnal  friend  comes  to  the  spot,  and 
is  made  to  act  as  Vernon's  second.  They  fight  with 
swords,  and  Delverly  wounds  his  friend  mortally. 
They  try  to  remove  him  from  the  ground. 

"'Ko,  no/  said  Mr.  Vernon,  faintly.  'It  matters 
not ;  do  not  go,  Delverly  !' 

"  He  did  not  see  Lord  Delverly,  as  he  leant  against 
a  tree,  deadly  pale,  and  almost  fainting.  In  the  fatal 
thrust  he  had  just  made,  his  passion  had  entirely 
exhausted  itself,  and  there  had  scarcely  been  an  instant 
of  time  between  the  conviction  of  what  he  had  done 
and  the  reaction — the  total  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
bad  followed  it.  He  grew  sick  and  staggered,  and 
could  no  longer  support  himself.  The  evil  spirit  had 
gone  out  of  him  and  left  him  as  weak  as  a  child,  and 
he  had  eagerly  closed  his  eyelids,  with  the  hope~ah. 
how  vain  I— that  the  pale  spectacle  of  his  expiring  friend 
could  ever  again,  even  for  one  moment,  be  excluded 
from  his  heart  and  brain  ! 

"He  started  violently  at  the  sound  of  his  name 
pronounced  by  ^f r.  Vernon,  and  in  an  instant  was  on 
his  knees  at  his  side.  *  Ay  !  your  hand,  Delverly,*  said 
Mr.  Vemou,  in  the  same  hollow  whisper,  •  give  me  your 
hand  once  more.*  Lord  Delverly,  unable  to  utter  a  word, 
pressed  the  cold  hand  offered  to  him,  a;;ain  and  again, 
to  his  heart  and  lips  and  forehead.  'Yes,  you  must 
»y  thai  you  foigivc  me,  Delverly— that  you  can  foi^give 
the  wrong  I  have  done  you—done  to  your  family,  your 
honour  V 

"  *  Vernon !'  exclaimed  Lord  Delverly,  in  utter  agony 
of  feeling,  *  do  not  talk  in  this  way  to  me,  to  one  who 
has  acted  towards  you  like  a  wild  beast  rather  than  a 
man— a  friend.  Oh,  Qod  !  what  can  I  say  ?  I  have 
been  mad,  utterly  mad.  For  the  moment  I  had  forgotten 
every  thing,  your  mutual  attachment,  ill-treatment, 
temptation;  every  thing  that  I  ought  to  have  re- 
nembered,  that  ought  to  have  weighed  with  me ;  every 
thing  except  the  insane  suggestions  of  passion,  of 
bloodthirsty  passion  and  revenge.* 

" '  Hush,  Delverly  !  No,  no,  listen  to  me.  Whit- 
eombe,  Travers,  do  you  hear  me  1  Remember,  that  you 
both  htMx  me  now  solemnly  declare,  that  Delverly  was 


much  provoked  to  this ;  that  his  honour  required  him 
to  challenge  me ;  that  all  has  been  fairly  done  between 
us ;  and  that  with  my  last  breath  I  forgive  'him  what 
has  happened.  Ay,  as  freely,  as  fully,  as  I  trust  God 
in  his  mercy  will  forgive  me  the  many  and  deep 
transgressions  I  have  committed  against  his  laws.  You 
will  say  this  to  my  father — my  mother.  0  God  T 

"  Here  some  sudden  and  tender  recollections  seemed 
to  bring  on  a  violent  spasm,  and  he  fainted  away. 
Mr.  Travers  ran  down  to  the  river,  and  brought  water 
with  which  he  sprinkled  his  &ce.  Lord  Delverly  con- 
tinued kneeling  beside  him,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
changing  looks,  completely  stunned  and  helpless. 

*'*We  must  think  of  what  can  be  done,'  said  Mr. 
Whitcombe.  '  If  we  could  only  get  him  removed  to  the 
house  !— let  us  try.'  But  when  they  attempted  to  raise 
him  from  the  ground,  there  was  such  a  convulsion  of 
the  body,  and  the  bleeding  seemed  to  increase  so  much, 
that  they  immediately  saw  that  any  farther  movement 
would  only  hurry  his  death.  His  consciousness  had 
now  fully  returned,  and  with  his  hand  he  made  signs 
to  them  not  again  to  touch  him ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
quivering  of  the  frame  was  over,  said  in  low  breathless 
accents, 

"  Do  not— do  not  attempt  it,  my  friends ;  it  would  be 
quite  in  vain,  I  have  only  a  few  moments  to  live,  and 
I  would  &in  compose  my  mind — ^would  fain  address 
myself  earnestly  and  fervently  to  God  ;  but  something 
weighs  heavily  on  me.  I  must  first  entreat  from  you 
all  the  assurance  that  this  unhappy  quarrel  shall  not  be 
made  public.  I  must  first  hear  Delverly  say  that  he 
will  be  forbearing  towards  Acr— that  she  will  not  be 
thrown  an  outcast  on  the  world ;  that  he  will  consider 
her  sacrificed  afiections — her  youth — the  careless 
husband — the  unhappy  home — * 

"  *  Say  no  more — no  more ;  I  understand,*  replied  Lord 
Delverly,  almost  inarticulately.  'Any  thing,  every- 
thing— I  shall  in  everything  attend  to  your  wishes.'  '* 

Vernon  dies,  and  his  mother  does  not  survive  him 
long.  Fanny  returns  to  her  family  with  a  dreary  load 
of  grief  for  a  young  heart.  Her  experience  in  the 
great  world  has  been  bitter  enough.  It  is  long  before 
she  recovers;  but  the  book  does  not  end  till  the 
faithful  Edmund  Rushbrook  is  made  happy  by  the 
assurance  that  Fanny  Hervey  loves  him,  and  will 
become  his  wife. 

We  think  enough  has  been  quoted  to  prove  the 
great  talent  shown  in  "  Fanny  Hervey."  There  are 
some  pleasant  episodes  attached  to  the  main  story, 
one  of  which  is  positively  charming,— we  mean  the 
love  affair  between  Uncle  George  and  Jane  llushbrook. 
Fanny  is  certainly  a  fitter  person  for  a  heroine,  being 
beautiful  and  accomplished;  but  Jane  Rushbrook, 
though  less  imposing,  is  quite  as  successful  a  de- 
lineation. We  believe  she  will  take  the  fancy  of  other 
middle-aged  men  besides  uncle  George,  and  we  are 
really  sorry  for  those  young  ladies  who  have  not  Jane's 
taste,  and  do  not  admire  Captain  George  Gordon. 

The  style  of  "  Fanny  Hervey"  is  excellent.  It  is 
lively,  correct,  and  elegant.  Few  better  novels  of  its 
kind  have  appeared  for  many  years.  ** 


ADVOCACY  AND  ADVOCATES.* 

The  homage  which,  in  this  country,  is  so  uniformly 
paid  to  professional  eminence,  is  characteristic  of  our 


(1)  "Hortonsius;  or,  the  Advocate."  An  Historical  Essay.     By 
William  Fonytb,  Esq.    London.     IBiO. 
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business-like  habits  as  a  nation.  The  talents  most 
valued  are  those  which  are  most  commonly  brought 
to  bear  on  the  practical  purposes  of  life;  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  legal  profession,  of  all 
others,  whilst  it  has  proved  in  so  many  instances  the 
readiest  road  to  honour  and  distinction,  has  furnished 
the  reading  public  with  the  largest  amount  of  in- 
structive incident  and  amusing  gossip.  We  have, 
indeed,  of  late  been  inundated  with  legal  biographies ; 
the  early  struf^les  of  successful  lawyers  have  been 
rendered  as  familiar  as  many  an  ofttold  tale ;  pro- 
fessional jokes,  and  circuit  anecdotes,  have  appeared 
and  re-appeared  for  our  amusement;  and,  judging 
from  the  suc<;ess  of  such  works,  few  subjects  would 
appear  to  be  more  popular  with  the  reading  public. 

"  Hortensius ;  or,  the  Advocate,"  is  unquestionably 
the  production  of  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar.  The  ordi- 
nary reader  will  perhaps  feel  that  it  is  too  learned  and 
too  professional.  Mr.  Forsyth  has  not  indeed  avoided 
the  fault  into  which  professional  men  are  most  apt  to 
fall :  many  of  his  remarks  will  appear  trite  and  com- 
mon-place to  the  lawyer,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
technical  to  the  lay  reader.  The  latter  will  be  little 
edified  by  the  frequent  citation  of  cases,  and  reference 
to  the  Reports ;  and  the  former  will  be  induced  to 
smile  at  the  elaborate  enunciation  of  some  elementary 
principle,  or  the  quotation  of  a  familiar  passage  from 
"Stephen  on  Pleading."  We  think,  too,  that  the 
title  of  the  work  is  calculated  to  convey  but  little 
information  on  the  nature  of  its  contents.  For  our- 
selves, we  fancied  that  Hortensius  might  be  a  story 
of  Roman  life  and  manners,  like  the  "  Gallus "  of 
Becker,  for  instance.  But  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  conceivable  reason  why  the  name  of  Hor- 
tensius should  appear  on  the  title-page.  He  is  in- 
deed introduced  amongst  the  other  advocates  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  some  interesting  features  of  his 
character  are  recorded.  As  the  author  intended  him 
to  be  a  prominent  personage  in  his  work,  we  will 
transcribe  a  few  particulars  respecting  him.  It  must 
be  premised  that  Hortensius  was  the  friend  and  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  and  second  only  to  him  as  an 
advocate  and  orator. 

"His  memory  was  prodigious;  so  that,  without 
taking  a  single  note,  he  couM  recollect  everything  that 
was  said  by  an  opponent ;  and  he  had  no  necessity  to 
write  down  even  the  heads  of  any  speech  which  he  in 
tended  to  deliver.  On  one  occasion  he  repeated,  off- 
hand, for  a  wager,  the  names  of  all  the  articles  which 
had  been  sold  at  an  auction,  the  names  of  the  pur- 
chasers, and  also  the  prices.  He  must  have  found  this 
an  immense  advantage  when  practising  in  the  courts. 
He  was  distinguished  for  the  skilful  manner  in  which 
be  divided  the  subjects  on  which  he  had  to  speak,  and  ho 
was  quick  and  ready  in  resources.  His  voice,  also,  was  clear 
and  melodious — one  of  nature's  best  gifts  to  an  orator ;  but 
bis  action  was  studied,  and  had  ( oo  much  of  artificial  effect 
He  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  with  his  personal 
appearance,  and  to  have  dressed  with  all  the  care  of  a 
Roman  exquisite,  atjyusting  the  folds  of  his  robes  in  the 
most  graceful  manner.  .  .  .  Hortensius  took  such 
jMdns  with  his  action  and  delivery,  that  JRRop  and 
Roscius  used  to  attend  the  courts  where  he  spoke,  in 
order  that  they  might  gather  use^l  hints  for  the  stage ; 
and  this  once  provoked  Torquatus,  his  opponent  in  a 


cause,  to  call  him  Dio^day— a  celebrated  dancer,  the 
Taglioni  of  her  day  at  Rome;  upon  which  Hortensios 
retorted:  'Well,  I  had  rather  he  Dionysiathan a  domsj 
clownish  bumpkin,  like  you,  Torquatus.'  While  speak- 
ing of  his  foibles,  we  may  mention  that  he  had  an  ex- 
traordinary passion  for  fish,  not  as  articles  of  food  for 
the  table,  but  as  playthings  in  his  ponds.  He  had  the 
water  sometimes  wanned,  lest  they  should  8ufl!er  from 
cold ;  and  It  was  said  that  he  once  shed  tears  on  the 
death  of  a  favourite  lamprey.  Amongst  other  pieces  of 
extravagance,  he  used  to  tocUer  his  plane-trees  with 
unne.  But  we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  these  barmlefis 
follies.  A  grave  charge  made  against  him  is,  that  of 
being  privy  to  the  bribery  of  judges  in  the  courts  where 
he  practised.  This,  if  true,  is  another  of  the  many  prooft 
of  the  low  standard  of  Ronuin  morals ;  but  it  wants 
authority  to  support-  it" 

"Hortensius"  is,  in  fact,  a  history  of  advocacj 
from  the  earliest  times.  On  the  oratory  of  the 
Athenian  courts — for  in  Greece  eloquence  of  every 
kind  was  confined  to  Athens — and  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  there,  Mr.  Forsyth  has  a  very  inter- 
esting chapter.  It  will  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the 
functions  of  jurymen  and  judges  were  dischaiged  by 
the  Dicasts,  a  number  of  citizens  chosen  from  amongst 
all  ranks,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  regarded  their 
judicial  duties  as  a  comfortable  source  of  income, 
"  One  of  the  crying  evils  of  tliis  system,"  says  our 
author,  "  was  the  number  of  dicasts  who  sat  on  every 
trial." 

"  They  were  drawn  out  of  a  body  of  six  thousand,  who 
were  chosen  by  lot  for  the  service  annually,  and  were 
taken  indiscriminately  from  all  classes,  so  that  they  in- 
cluded a  large  proportion  of  the  lowest  They  were 
divided  into  sections  of  five  hundred  each,  which  seema 
to  have  been  the  smallest  number  of  which  any  tribunal 
consisted ;  but  frequently  several  of  these  sat  together, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  tried.  We 
may  easily  imagine  the  kind  of  scene  that  would  take 
place  when  such  a  mob  was  called  upon  to  decide  im- 
portant questions  affecting  the  property  and  even  lives 
of  individuals. ....  They  were  swayed  by  party  feelings 
and  private  animosities ;  and  suitors  were  not  afraid  to 
tell  them  that  they  dreaded  lest  the  operation  of  unjost 
motives  should  influence  their  verdict  To  our  notions, 
it  seems  that  this  line  of  remark  must  have  becn^  dan- 
gerous and  almost  suicidal ;  for  an  English  jury  would 
resent  such  an  imputation  upon  their  honesty  as  a  i 
grievous  affront ;  and  we  know  that  the  approved  mode  I 
of  address  to  them  is  the  following : — '  I  have  the  most  { 
unbounded  confidence,  gentlemen,  in  your  integrity  and 
intelligence;  I  know  your  reverence  for  your  oaths,  and 
I  leave  the  case  of  my  client  in  your  hands  without 
fear  of  the  result,  rejoicing  in  the  thought,  that  there 
exists  for  the  protection  of  us  all  the  palladium  of  a 
British  jury.'" 

To  the  great  comfort  of  the  dicasts,  the  practitioner 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  was 
restricted  as  to  time.  The  length  of  the  speeches 
was  regulated  by  the  clepsydra,  or  water-clock ;  "  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  was  measured  out  to  each 
speaker,  which  ran  something  in  the  manner  of  sand 
in  modem  hour-glasses,  and  when  it  was  exhausted, 
he  was  obliged  to  stop."  A  tedious  orator  was  thus 
properly  prevented  from  inflicting  on  the  court  an 
unusually  lengthened  harangue)^  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  popular  speaker  was  frequently  compeUed  to 
omit  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his 
speech,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  client,  and  dis- 
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appomtment  of  the  anditory.  "  This  water-system," 
olwerves  Mr.  f  orsyth,  "  gave  rise  to  a  number  of 
carious  expressions,  which  occur  in  the  Attic  orators, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  usage,  in 
(»der  to  understand  them.  It  was  a  frequent  cause 
oi  complaint  with  them,  that  the  time  within  which 
they  were  circumscribed  was  not  sufficient ;  and  the 
greatest  of  them  more  than  once  laments  *that  he  is 
compelled  to  omit  heavy  charges  against  his  opponents, 
becMise  he  is  short  of  tcater.** 

Of  the  Roman  law-courts,  the  author  of  "  Horten- 
sius"  gives  us  a  very  graphic  picture;  and  on  the 
subject  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  he  has  collected 
some  interesting  details.  It  would  appear  that  the 
earty  lawyers  of  the  "  Eternal  City"  were  not  behind 
MeMTS.  Dodson  and  Pogg  in  their  knowledge  of  dra- 
matic cffect^^  "  The  dress  and  demeanour  of  the 
accused  were  always  carefully  adjusted  to  the  exigency 
of  the  occasion.  Seated  near  his  counsel,  with  un- 
combed hair  and  beard,  both  suffered  to  gix)w  to  an 
unnsiud  length,  and  clothed  in  a  mean  and  miserable 
garb,  the  party  who  was  on  his  trial  implored,  by 

/   tearful  looks  and  mute  gestures  of  despair,  the  com- 

'   passion  of  his  judges."    One  of  the  most  interesting 
eases  in  Roman  criminal  law  was  that  in  which  Lucius 

!    Lidnius  Crassus  is  described  as  having  appeared  as 

1    an  adrocate. 

**  At  seven-and-twenty  he  defended  Licinia,  a  vestal, 
'     tried  on  the  following  charge : — iBmilia,  the  chief  of  the 
Tertal  TinnnB,  had  broken  her  rows  with   Betucius 
Barms,  a  Soman  knight,  and  her  example  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  two  frail  siBters,  Marcia  and  Licinia,  who  found 
loren  in  two  friends  of  Barms.    The  College  of  Priests 
I     institated  an  inquiry,  and  the  result  was,  that  Emilia 
1     WIS  found  guilty,  but  Marcia  and  Licinia  were  acquitted. 
Sextos  Peducseus,  however,  an  officious  tribune  of  the 
eommons,  wtmld  not  let  the  matter  drop;  and  he  so 
bitterly  assailed  L  Metellus,  the  Pontlfex  Maximus, 
I     with  taunts  and  reproaches,  that  the  latter,  in  order  to 
{     rdiere  himself  and  the  sacred  college  from  the  scandal 
of  having  improperly  acquitted  the  fair  vestals,  de- 
manded an  investigation.    L.  Cassius,  whose  well-known 
severity  had  procured  for  him  the  title  of  scoptUus 
,    reontm,  or  •  the  hanging  Judge,*  was  appointed  the  com- 
miKioner  to  conduct  it.    We  know  not  whether  Marcia 
was  defend^ ;  but  Licinia  had  Crassus  for  her  counsel. 
The  prods,  however,  were  too  strong  for  the  eloquence 
of  her  advocate,  and  the  hopeless  girl  was  convicted ; 
and  both  she  and  Marcia  were  condemned  to  the  fearful 
**    death  which  the  laws  of  Rome  adjudged  against  a  fallen 
I    vestal." 

I  This  horrible  punishment  is  thus  described  in  detail 
in  a  note  to  this  passage : — ^The  vestal,  after  convic- 
tion, "  was  stripped  of  her  sacred  robes,  and,  having 
been  scoorged,  was  dressed  like  a  corpse,  and  borne 
in  a  close  litter  to  a  place  called  tlie  Campus  SeeUraiuSt 
near  the  CoUine  Gate.  Here  there  yawned  for  her 
reception  a  vault  containing  a  couch,  a  lamp,  and  a 
small  table  with  some  food.  She  was  then  compelled 
to  descend  to  her  living  tomb,  over  which  earth  was 
thrown,  until  it  reached  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
she  was  left  to  perish." 

During  the  decline  of  Roman  greatness,  and  the 
kmg  night  of  feudal  barbarism,  there  is  a  sad  blank  in 
the  history  of  advocacy.    Nothing  shows  more  com- 


pletely the  supremacy  of  the  sword  during  the  dark 
ages  than  the  existence  of  judicial  combats.  An 
appeal  to  brute  force  was,  on  the  most  solemn  and 
important  occasions,  substituted  for  the  conflict  of 
reason  and  eloquence.  Thus,  in  10o8,  we  are  told, 
that  "  Alphonso,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  meditated 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law  into  his  dominions ; 
but,  being  imcertain  whether  this  or  the  customary 
law  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  was  the  best,  he  ap- 
pointed two  champions  to  determine  the  question  with 
their  swords  in  actual  conflict ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  chevalier  who  represented  the  civil  law  was 
beaten."  In  the  same  reign,  a  contest  respecting  the 
merits  of  the  Musarabic  (or  Gothic)  and  Roman 
liturgy  was  submitted  to  the  same  strange  arbitrement. 
In  England  the  "  wager  of  battle"  continued  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land  till  within  the  last  thirty  years ; 
though  the  last  occasion  of  its  being  actually  resorted 
to  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

In  Prance  the  noblesse  de  la  robe  had  acquired  at  a 
very  early  period  considerable  influence  and  import- 
ance. They  had  been  recognised  as  an  order,  and 
enjoyed  many  of  the  privileges  of  nobility. 

Mr.  Forsyth  has  introduced  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
Trench  advocate  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Berryer,  from  which  we  are  tempted  to  quote  a 
few  sentences. 

"We  see  him,"  says  the  eloquent  advocate,  "dressed 
in  his  robes  of  black  satin,  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  on  a 
summer  morning,  from  one  of  the  picturesque  houses, 
with  peaked  turrets  and  high  gable-ends,  which  rose  above 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  in  old  Paris,  and  hurraing 
forward  to  the  court,  because  the  clock  of  the  Holy 
Chapel  has  just  strack  six,  at  which  hour  the  judges  are 
obliged  to  take  their  seats  under  pain  of  losing  their 
salary  for  the  day.  He  is  busy  in  thinking  over  the 
cause  which  he  has  to  plead,  and  taxes  his  ingenuity  to 
compress  his  speech  into  as  brief  a  compass  as  possiMe ; 
for  he  remembers  that  an  ordinance  of  Charles  VIII., 
issued  in  1493,  imposes  a  fine  upon  long-winded  advocates 
who  weary  the  court  with  their  prolixity.  Look  at  his 
countenance.  The  furred  hood  which  covers  his  head, 
and  the  ample  grey  cloak,  the  collar  of  which  half  bides 
his  face,  cannot  so  far  conceal  it  as  to  prevent  you  from 
seeing  an  expression  of  anger  there,  which  no  doubt  is 
excited  by  the  recollection  of  the  arguments  used  by  his 
opponent  on  the  preceding  evening.*^^ 

As  a  companion  picture  to  the  above,  our  readers 
perhaps  will  not  be  displeased  with  a  sketch  of  an 
English  lawyer  of  a  still  earlier  period.  We  extract  it 
from  "  Smyth's  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,"  published  by 
Eosbroke,  the  antiquarian,  and  author  of  "British 
Monachbm."  Maurice,  the  fifth  Lord  Berkeley,  was 
bom  in  1435,  and  according  to  a  manuscript  authority, 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law.  "  This  lord  with  a 
milk-white  head  in  this  irksome  old  age  of  seventy 
years,  in  winter  termes  and  frosty  seasons,  with  a 
buckram  bagge,  stuffed  with  kw  cases,  in  early 
mornings  and  late  evenings,  walked  with  his  eldest 
son  between  the  four  inns  of  court  and  Westminster 
Hall,  following  his  law  suits  in  his  own  old  person, 
not  for  liimself,  but  for  his  posterity." 

Our  early  English  lawyers  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  remarkable  for  eloquence.   "  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in 
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his  Governor,"  according  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  gives  the 
following  explanation  of  the  fact.  "  But  forasmuch  as 
the  tongue  wherein  tlie  law  is  spoken  is  barbarous,  and 
the  stirring  of  the  mind  in  tliis  nature  was  never  used, 
therefore  there  lacketh  elocution  and  pronunciation, 
two  of  tlie  principal  parts  of  rhetorick."  "Not- 
withstanding," we  think  he  goes  on  to  say,  "some 
lawyers,  if  they  be  well  retained,  will  in  a  mean  cause 
pronounce  right  vehemently."  Our  early  advocates 
seem  indeed  to  have  been  more  remarkable  for  ve- 
hemence than  good  taste;  for  Ascham,  in  his 
"  Toxophilus,"  speaks  of  "  roaring  like  a  bnll,  as  some 
lawyers  do,  who  think  they  do  best  when  they  cry 
loudest." 

We  might,  however,  had  we  space  to  prolong  this 
article,  produce  a  goodly  array  of  lawyers,  who  in 
more  recent  times  have  reflected  honour  on  the  Bench 
and  the  Bar.  From  Somers,  of  whom  Horace  Walpole 
beautifully  said,  that  "  he  was  like  a  chapel  in  a  paJace 
that  remained  unprofaned  while  all  around  was  tyranny, 
corruption,  and  falsehood,"  and  Holt,  the  sturdy  and 
intrepid  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  to  the 
great  living  judge  to  whom  Mr.  Forsyth  has  appro- 
priately dedicated  this  volume,'  the  dignity  and 
character  of  the  profession  have  been  worthily  upheld 
by  a  succession  of  eloquent,  honourable,  and  accom- 
plished men,  to  whom  we  are  deej^ly  indebted  for  the 
maintenance  of  constitutional  order  and  the  pure 
administration  of  justice. 


THE   TEMPORAL   BENEFITS    OF 
CHRISTIANITY.^ 

Among  the  correlative  evidences  of  CbrlstianiLy, 
the  most  important  branch,  perhaps,  is  Ihat  csliibiled 
in  the  volume  before  us.  The  nsefdness  of  an 
institution,  indeed,  cannot  be  advarced  as  a  diieci 
proof  of  its  Divine  origin.  It  may  be  accidental, 
ephemeral,  or  more  seeming  than  real.  Supposing 
even  that  this  be  not  the  case,  and  tbat  the  insiitut'on 
is  as  valuable  as  it  appears  to  be  •  that  it  is  prodcciive 
of  actual  and  substantial  good ;  and  that  the  advan- 
tages of  which  it  is  the  source  are  not  counter- 
balanced by  some  secret  tendency  to  corruption ;  still 
its  usefulness  may  have  been  generated  in  the  course 
of  events,  and  may  have  comparatively  little  connexion 
with  the  immediate  origin  of  the  institution  itself. 

All  this  may  be  fair.'y  allowed ;  and  yet  we  may 
affirm  that  the  value  of  Christianity  to  the  world,  in 
its  social  influences  and  relations,  may  be  urged  as 
an  important  particular  in  the  great  body  of  evidence 
employed  to  establish  its  truth.  If  an  institution  be 
only  accidentally  useful,  the  principle  of  utility  does 
not  exist  within  itself,  and  has  nothing  to  do  wii.h  iis 
essential  character.  If,  again,  it  be  only  useful  for  a 
time,  or  under  particular  circumstances,  then,  however 

(1)  The  Ric^ht  Honourable  ThomaB  Lord  Denman. 

(2)  '*The  temporal  Benefits  of  Christianity."  Exemplified  in  iti 
influence  on  the  Social,  Intellectual.  Civil,  and  Political  Condition 
of  Mankind,  from  its  Promulgation  to  the  i>reser.t  Day.  By  Robert 
Blakey,  Author  of  the  "History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind." 
London :  Longmans.    1849.  }^ 


great  the  good  it  may  produce,  the  result  may  be  more 
owing  to  the  temporary  activity  of  those  who  emploj 
it  than  to  its  innate  qualities.  In  such  cases,  we  must 
have  evidence  independent  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution,  or  of  its  adaptation  to  certain  states  of 
society,  if  we  wish  to  prove  its  Divine  origin.  Tliere 
is  no  doubt,  that  means  and  systems  intended  only 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  the  beneficial  operation 
of  which  has  depended  upon  outward  circumstances, 
have  had  their  beginning  from  above ;  but  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  attribute  such  an  origin  to  institutions 
of  this  character,  except  by  the  aid  of  positive  and 
direct  evidence. 

Now,  when  we  institute  an  'inquiry  as  to  the  use- 
fulness of  Christianity,  we  are  struck  with  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  it  has  passed  through  every 
conceivable  state  of  society ;  that  it  has  existed  under 
all  forms  c  f  government ;  been  planted  in  the  most 
vaiious  climes  ;  and  had  for  its  ministers  men  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  most  striking  diversities 
of  temper,  habits  and  condition.  If  it  have  proved 
itself  useful  under  all  this  variety  of  circumstances 
and  in  the  hands  of  such  different  agents,  its  utility 
c^n  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  agents  or  circumstances  ; 
it  can  be  attributed  only  to  some  essential  quality  of 
its  own.  So  again,  there  are  systems,  or  institntions, 
which  involve  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  principles, 
the  latter  of  which  in  the  long  course  of  events  may 
be  brought  into  permanent  action.  Branches  of  the 
old  heathen  leligions;  Mahometanism ;  the  chorch 
theories  and  scholasticism  of  the  middle  ages;  all 
had  a  measure  of  usefulness  connected  with  their  de- 
velopment: but  the  blended  error,  the  corrupt 
principle  common  to  them  all,  followed  the  good  like 
a  dark  shadow,  and  by  the  bad  chemistry  of  the 
world,  men's  hearts  were  so  prepared  to  receive  the 
evil  impression  that  it  remained  there  long  after  the 
good  had  vanished. 

But  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Christianity  can  detect 
no  mixture  of  corruption  with  >[s  sublime  morality. 
Its  fundamental  Jaw  is  intrins'cally  pure.    It  is  stated 
too  distinctly  to  admit  of  modi6 cation;  and  it  will 
endure  no  rival  either  in  principles  of  a  differeP"' 
nature,  or  in  precepts  of  a! owe*  sfandard.    If  it  have 
proved  useful,  then,  to  society,  it  was  as  capable  of 
being  so  at  the  beginning  as  at  any  subsequent  stage 
of  its  progress.     It  has  not  been  indebted  for  its 
beneficial  ociivif  y  to  the  chance  of  meeting  on  its  way    ■ 
agents  fiited  to  bring  out  what  is  good  in  it,  leaving 
the  bad  to  be  stirred  into  life  by  some  other  Lind  of 
attraction;  it  has  never  had  more  than  one  simple 
characteristic  principle,  and  this  principle  it  has  ever 
displayed  with  a  species  of  divine  ostental  ion,  spying 
to  the  world.  See !  this  is  the  power,  and  this  only,  by 
which  I  will  do  my  work,  and  accomplish  the  triumph 
of  truth  and  beneficence ! 

Suppose,  then,  that  an  argument  is  to  be  framed  in 
favour  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity  from  its 
usefulness  to  the  world,  three  points,  according  to  our 
views,  ought  to  be  established :  first,  its  usefulness 
must   belong  to  its  intrinsic  qualities;    secondly,  it 
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must  be  chargeable  with  no  counteracting  tendency ; 
and  thirdly,  it  must  have  proved  itself  capable  of 
beneficial  action  amid  all  the  revolutions  to  which  the 
world  is  subject.  Let  these  points  be  fairly  esta- 
blished, and  wo  shall  have  an  argument  in  support  of 
Christianity,  which,  to  many  minds,  will  liave  a  force 
far  greater  tlian  that  which  belongs  to  other  branches 
of  evidence  of  a  more  profound  and  spiritual  character. 

It  should  be  carefully  observed,  in  the  conduct  of 
sudi  an  argument  as  this,  that,  to  render  it  complete, 
we  have  not  only  to  prove  the  entire  adaptation  of 
the  system  to  the  useful  purposes  in  view,  but  also  to 
show  that  it  has  really  effected  them.  That  must, 
indeed,  be  a  master-miud  which  can  trace  out  a  code 
of  laws,  or  propose  a  theory  which  shall  touch  at  all 
points  the  complicated  machinery  of  human  life ; 
which  shall  indicate  what  ought  to  be  done  to  secure 
universal  good,  and  by  what  methods  the  work  may 
be  most  readily  accomplished.  It  is  quite  conceivable, 
indeed,  that  a  system  may  be  framed  so  perfect  in  itself, 
and  which  shall  so  affect  the  moral  faculties  of  our  minds, 
that  we  shall  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  acknowledge 
it  as  divine.  A  thoroughly  accomplished  man  of  science 
needs  not  a  telescope  to  tell  liim  how  harmonious  is 
the  coarse  of  heavenly  bodies ;  nor  does  an  architect 
require  to  see  the  edifice  erected  in  order  to  admire 
the  plan  which  may  have  been  drawn  for  it  by  the 
highest  genius  of  his  profession.  In  such  cases  a 
few  diagrams,  and  the  instinctive  sense  of  beauty 
and  fitness,  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  that  there 
could  be  but  one  origin  of  the  objects  contemplated. 
And  take  a  moral  system  in  the  same  way.  Let 
the  attention  of  a  mind,  clear,  acute,  profound  and 
susceptible,  be  directed  to  the  conceivably  perfect  and 
harmonious  structure  of  such  a  system ;  let  it  con- 
template it  till  its  several  features  beam  out  with  a 
luminous  distinctness,  like  those  of  an  angelic  por- 
trait, which,  as  is  the  case  >vith  all  beautiful  pictures, 
awaits  the  attraction  of  certain  eyes  before  it  will 
reveal  itself;  let  every  point  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole  be  at  length  supplied ;  then  will 
the  mind  be  intensely  convinced  that  the  system  is 
of  Divine  origin ;  it  will  require  no  proof  of  this  to  be 
famished  by  experiment,  it  will  be  satisfied  by  the 
great  argument  of  the  moral  sense  that  the  pattern 
<if  the  system  was  eternal — that  it  existed  from  the 
first  in  the  Divine  idea. 

But  it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  moral  acutcness 
aud  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  that  we  arc  capable  of 
appreciatiiig  moral  excellence.  If  we  ourselves  be  in 
a  state  of  pure  intellectual  activity,  we  shall  be  able 
to  estimate  the  value  of  certain  characteristics  of  a 
system  as  arguments  for  its  Divine  origin.  A  perfect 
mind  would  require  no  experience  whatever  of  the 
woriting  of  a  system  divinely  planned  to  prove  the 
heavenly  authorship.  But  few  intellects  ever  even 
approach  such  a  state  of  purity.  Weakness,  prejudice, 
the  baleful  effects  of  ignorance,  all  tend  to  darken  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding  when  investigating  subjects 
of  this  class-  In  proving  its  Divine  origin,  therefore, 
we  must  not  depend  upon  the  demonstrable  fitness 


of  Christianity  to  be  useful  to  mankind.  "V^^e  must 
look  to  what  it  has  really  done ;  we  must  show  that 
with  its  theoretic  perfection  it  combines  a  vital  power 
sufficient  to  give  a  real  and  outward  being  to  all 
the  purposes  involved  ux  its  establishment. 

The  history  of  Christianity  may  be  confidently 
appealed  to  for  the  materials  necessary  to  establish 
these  facts.  But  here  a  caution  should  be  given. 
It  is  not  the  general  reception  of  Christianity  which 
would  prove  its  truth ;  but  its  general  efficiency  when 
received.  Millions  of  professed  converts  might  be 
made,  and  still  the  religion  might  be  false;  but  a 
single  case  of  actual  conversion,  clearly  ascertained 
and  understood,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  its 
truth.  Hence,  we  may  at  once  meet  the  objection 
so  likely  to  be  urged, — Why  has  Christianity,  if  it 
have  such  power  in  itself,  suffered  such  checks  in 
its  advancement,  and  so  often  been  compelled,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  retreat  from  the  inroads  of  dark- 
ness and  superstition  ?  The  advance  of  Christianity 
against  outward  opposition,  or  its  continuance  among 
declared  antagonists,  depends  upon  rules  prescribed 
by  the  great  Providence  of  the  universe.  The 
real  question  for  us  to  determine  is.  Whether 
Christianity  have  proved  itself  capable  of  fulfilling 
all  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established,  and,  as 
far  as  we  are  made  acquainted  with  tliose  objects,  by 
its  own  authoritative  statements  ?  Again,  we  say, 
let  its  history  be  consulted.  It  will  then  be  seen 
how  it  has,  by  its  own  vigour,  revived  the  dormant 
energies  of  human  nature,  given  an  upward  step  and 
look  to  whole  masses  of  the  race  before  sunk  in  hope- 
less subjection,  and  supplied  to  every  man,  in  his 
own  individual  state  aud  character,  the  means  of  self- 
improvement,  of  self-conquest,  renewal  aud  elevation, 
to  a  degree  only  limited  by  absolute  perfection. 
That  it  has  accomplished  these  things,  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent, by  its  general  influences,  the  changed  character 
of  society  abundantly  proves  ;  that  it  is  fitted  to  effect 
the  change  in  individuals  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
any  man  that  will  may  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  mind  and  heart. 

We  have  said  thus  much  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian evidence,  as  deducible  from  the  salutary  opera- 
tions of  the  system  in  the  world.  It  is  an  important 
aud  interesting  tlieme.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  mind  fall  into  the  error  of  measuring  the 
utility  of  a  Divine  religion  by  the  temporal  good 
which  it  may  accomplish.  Utility,  in  the  narrow 
sense  in  which  the  world  employs  the  word,  is  but  a 
very  imperfect  test  of  the  real  grandeur,  or  power, 
of  any  thing  of  heavenly  origin.  But  with  this 
caution,  the  subject  may  be  profitably  studied  by 
readers  of  all  classes.  It  will  teach  them  to  trace  to 
its  right  source  many  a  blessing  which  they  now  in- 
definitely ascribe  first  to  one  and  then  to  another 
principle  of  civilization,  but  which,  in  reality,  be- 
longs to  Christianity,  and  to  Christianity  alone. 

Witli  these  feelings  on  the  subject,  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  so  able  a  wiiter  as  Mr.  Blakey  has  made 
it  the  theme  of  careful  investigation.    We  could  not 
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enter  into  an  examination  of  his  several  arguments 
without  transgressing  onr  prescribed  limits.  But 
those  who  know  the  value  of  ingenious  remark  and 
learned  illustration  when  applied  to  topics  of  this 
kind,  will  read  his  volumes  with  equal  pleasure  and 
profit. 

Mr.  Blakey  has  touched  on  most  of  the  topics 
connected  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  up  to  the 
present  lime.    His  historical  sketches  are  generally 
well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  point  he  has  in  view. 
In  some  instances  they  may  be  considered  too  lengthy, 
and  as  failing  to  show  with  sufficient  force  the  main 
drift  of  the  argument.    We  differ  from  him  also  as  to 
the  expediency  of  making  any  part  of  the  proof  of 
the  utility  of  Christianity  to  depend  upon  the  proof 
that  certain  institutions  founded  in  its  name  were  in 
some  degree  beneficial  to  society.    Thus  the  papacy, 
tlie  monastic  system,  and  other  things,  of  like  kind, 
may  indeed  be  shown  to  have  had  their  good  effects 
for  a  time ;  but  would  not  a  stricter  view  of  the 
subject  prove  that  Christianity,  in  several  of  these 
cases,  was  only  employed  as  an  inferior  agent,  and  that 
the  real  origin  of  the  institutions  referred  to  may  be 
found  in  some  modification  of  worldly  policy,  or  some 
particular  state  of   mental    culture?    Christianity, 
indeed,  was  there  :  but  how  attenuated !  how  stripped 
of  its  spiritual  glory,  as  far  as  it  depended  for  the 
exhibition  of   its    best    qualities  on  any  of  these 
systems !    All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  continued, 
though  often  only  in  secret,  to  operate  with  all  its 
divine  force  in  spite  of  the  antagonist  principles 
which  prevailed  in  churches  and  monasteries.    Ac- 
cording to  the  language  sometimes  employed  on  this 
subject,  an  unwary  reader  might  be  led  to  suppose 
that  the  transmission  of  Christianity,  or  its  enlarging 
influences,  did  really  depend  upon  the  means  often  so 
corruptly  employed    by    its    ministers.      The    best 
apology  advanced  for  monastic  institutions  is  applicable 
only  to  a  very  small  portion  of  their  number.     In 
Germany,  they  were  homes  for  men  who  spent  their 
lives  in  cultivating  the  lands,  or  in  strictly  performing 
the  work  of  missionaries;  in  England  and  Ireland 
they  were  literally  seminaries  of  learning.    But  these 
were  few  in  comparison  with  the  rest,  in  which  sloth 
and  licentiousness  proved  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian 
name.     Christianity  could  well  have  dbpensed  with 
such  auxiliaries;  and  sorry  we  should  be  to  argue 
with  an  infidel  on  the  ground  of  its  utility,  if  we 
had  to  give  a  fair  account  of  the  ills  which  they  have 
inflicted  on  society.    So  again  with  regard  to  the 
papacy.    A  few  such  men  as  Gregory  the  Great  make 
a  vast  show  in  the  dark  line  of  papal  chronology. 
Their  love  of  peace  and  justice  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  fierce  spirit  of  Barbarian  kings  and  warriors. 
Christianity  has  a  fair  claim  to  the  merit  of  all  they 
did  under  its  influence ;  but  the  stricter  the  account 
kept  as  to  what  temporal  benefits  Christianity  itself 
has  conferred  on  mankind,  and  what  good  the  world 
has  derived  from  the  papacy,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  credit  of  the  former. 
We  have  a  strong  conviction,  that  if  Christianity 


had  been  allowed  to  work  in  its  own  spiritual  way,  and 
by  means  and  methods  strictly  in  accordance  with  its 
spiritual  nature,  the  temporal  benefits  enjoyed  by 
mankind,  under  its  sway,  would  have  been  tenfold 
what  they  now  are.  We  are  also  inclined  to  believe 
that  notwithstanding  the  confusion  introduced  into 
the  subject,  by  our  not  always  distinguishing  between 
Christianity  and  its  supposed  agents,  we  may  still,  by 
careful  inquiry,  determine  the  real  triumphs  of  our 
faith  over  the  great  enemies  of  human  happmess. 
However  this  may  be,  we  hail  with  pleasure  the 
appearance  of  a  book  like  Mr.  Blakey's.  It  cannot 
fail  to  do  good,  if  read  fairly  and  thoughtfully. 


EDITOR'S  WRITING-DESK. 

The  great  topic  of  the  ensuing  month  will  doubt- 
less be  the  visit  of  her  Majesty  to  Ireland.  The 
troubled  state  of  that  beautiful  but  most  unhappy  coun- 
try, has  lately  deterred  travellers  from  turning  their 
steps  thitherward.  The  impression  was  natural  enough, 
that  some  degree  of  personal  risk  had  to  be  encountered 
in  doing  so ;  but  however  certain  demagogues  may 
have  sought  to  excite  the  people  of  Ireland  against  the 
alien  "  Saxon,"  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to  decUie, 
that  in  no  country  is  the  wayfarer  more  secure,  as  all 
who  have  gone  there  agree  in  testifying.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  fierceness  of  political  excite- 
ment, the  traveller  has  ever  been  regarded  as  sacred. 
We  might,  indeed,  relate  more  than  one  trait  of  the 
spontaneous  unbought  kindness  with  which  he  is  wel- 
comed ;  let  the  following  instance  suffice.  Crossing, 
some  years  ago,  from  Glengariff  to  Kenmare,  before 
the  construction  of  the  present  road  had  smoothed  the 
ruggedness  of  the  mountain  pass,  a  traveller,  wearied 
with  many  a  long  mile  over  loose  bog  and  jagged  rock, 
halted  for  a  few  moments  to  recover  his  strength,  on 
an  eminence  above  the  town,  distant  three  miles,  to 
which  his  steps  were  bound.  A  farmer  of  the  middling 
class,  on  horseback,  came  up  thence  from  attending 
market,  bound  to  his  home  in  some  recess  of  these 
wild  mountains.  He  looked  at  the  way-worn,  travel- 
soiled  stranger  with  an  expression  that  might  have 
beamed  in  the  countenance  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
and  instantly  leaping  from  the  saddle,  exclaimed — 

"  I  see  you  are  tired,  sir ;  now  take  my  horse,  sir, 
do,  and  ride  him  to  Kenmare;"  urging  his  request  the 
while  with  a  persevering  earnestness  which  would 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  any  ref  asal,  however  thankfully 
couched. 

But  to  return.  Her  Majesty's  visit  b  of  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  moment.  The  stream  of  travel 
will  set  in  more  than  ever  towards  the  sister  island ;  and 
its  great,  and,  by  the  many,  unsuspected  beauties  will 
be  disclosed.  The  unequalled  grandeur  of  its  coast,  and 
surpassing  loveliness  of  its  lake  scenery,  rivalling,  in 
its  own  style,  any  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  wiH, 
when  known,  become  objects  of  increasing  attention, 
especially  when  so  much  of  tlie  continent  is  dosed  to 
tourists;  and  thus  the  money  spent  abroad  will  be 
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drcdated  throTigh  the  povertj-stricken  districts  of 
Ireland,  interest  will  be  created,  from  personal  obser- 
Tation,  in  her  wretched  condition ;  and  knowledge  will 
be  gained,  tending  to  form  a  sound  public  opinion 
as  to  those  effectual  measures  of  relief  which,  we 
verily  believe,  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  about  to 
be  put  into  vigorous  operation. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  well  to  direct  our  readers 
to  publications  of  sterling  value  on  the  subject  of 
Ldiand.  And  none,  bj  common  consent  of  tlie  press 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  have  established  such  a  daim 
as  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  speak  of  the  well-known  sketches  of 
Irish  life  by  the  lady ;  while  her  husband's  acquire- 
ments as  a  scholar  and  antiquary  have  enabled  him  to 
contribute  a  most  valuable  stock  of  information  to 
their  joint  production.  This  is  now  beiug  re-issued 
in  two  forms,  viz.  the  "  Ireland,"  complete  in  itself 
in  two  volumes,  and  a  most  agreeable  and  elegant 
extract  from  its  pages  in  the  shape  of  a  thin  octavo, 
entitled  "  A  Week  at  Killamey."  As  this  beautiful 
spot  will  perhaps  be  visited  by  some  of  the  more 
fortunate  of  our  subscribers,  while  others,  who  are 
compelled  to  remain  at  home,  may  be  anxious  to  have 
a  lively  description  of  it,  we  may  safely  say  that  for 
graphic  delineation  of  scenery,  antiquarian  research, 
general  information,  and  lively  sketches  of  local 
manners  and  traditions,  this  little  book,  which  is 
besides  profusely  and  capitally  illustrated,  is  without 
an  equal  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The 
following  description  of  *Lish  Beggars*  will  give  a 
good  sample  of  its  lively  and  characteristic  style  : — 

"  Time  out  of  mind,  Killamey  has  been  famous  for 
it«  ben;ar8 ;  and  as  this  subject  is  one  that  will  have 
demaaded  much  of  the  Tourist's  attention  from  his  first 
stepping  upon  Irish  ground,  he  will  not  consider  out  of 
place  some  remarks  concerning  it. 

"  Their  wit  and  humour  are  as  proverbial  as  their 
lags  and  wretchedness ;  and  both  too  frequently  excite 
a  laugh,  at  the  cost  of  serious  reflection  upon  their 
miaeiy  and  the  means  by  which  it  mav  be  lessened. 
Every  town  is  lull  of  objects  who  parade  their  afflictions 
with  ostentation,  or  exhibit  their  half-naked  children,  as 
so  many  claims  to  alms  as  a  right.  Age,  decrepitude, 
imbecility,  and  disease  surround  the  car  the  moment  it 
itope,  or  block  up  the  shop-doors,  so  as  for  a  time 
effeetaaUj  to  prevent  either  entrance  or  exit.  In  the 
small  town  of  Macroom,  about  which  we  walked  one 
evening,  desiring  to  examine  it  undisturbed,  we  had 
revised  in  positive  terms,  to  relieve  any  applicant; 
pomising,  however,  to  bestow  the  next  morning  a 
nailjpenny  each  upon  all  who  might  ask  it  The  news 
^rttd,  and  no  beggars  intruded  themselves  on  our 
notice  for  that  night  Next  day  it  cost  us  exactly  three 
■hiUings  and  tenpence  to  redeem  the  pledge  we  had 
j  given ;  no  fewer  than  ninety-two  having  assembled  at 
the  inn  gate.  We  encountered  them,  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion,  in  every  town  through  which  we  passed.  It 
is  v«in  to  plead  inability  to  give  relief;  if  you  have  no 
halfpence  the  answer  is  ready,  '  Ah,  but  well  divide  a 
tittle  sixpence  between  us ;'  and  then  comes  the  squabble 
IS  to  which  of  the  group  shall  be  made  agent  for  the 
rest  Every  ima^^inable  mode  of  obtaining  a  gratuity 
is  resorted  to;  distorted  limbs  are  exposed,  rags  are 
fltodiouslT  displaved,  and,  almost  invariably,  a  half- 
idiots  witii  his  fnghtfhl  glare  and  paralysed  voice,  is 
foremost  among  them.  The  language  in  which  thev 
frame  their  petitions  is  always  pointed,  forcible,  and, 


generally,  highly  poetic : — '  Good  luck  to  yer  ladyship's 
happy  face  this  morning — sure  ye'U  lave  the  light  heart 
in  my  bussom  before  ye  go  V — *  Oh,  then,  look  at  the 
poor  that  can't  look  at  ^on,  my  lady ;  the  dark  man 
can't  see  if  yer  beauty  is  like  yer  sweet  voice ;' — *  Darlin 
gintleman,  Uie  heavens  be  yer  bed,  and  give  us  some- 
thing ;* — '  Oh,  the  blessing  of  the  widdy  and  five  small 
childer,  that's  waiting  for  yer  honour's  bounty,  'ill  be 
wid  ye^on  the  road ;'— '  Oh,  help  the  poor  crayther  that 's 
got  no  childer  to  show  yer  honour — they're  down  in  the 
sickness,  and  the  man  that  owns  them  at  sea ;' — '  Oh, 
then,  won't  yourladyship  buy  adying  woman's  prayers — 
chape? — 'They're  keeping  me  back  from  the  penny 
you're  going  to  give  me,  lady  dear,  because  I'm  wake  in 
myself  and  the  heart's  broke  wid  the  hunger.'  Such  are 
a  few  of  the  sentences  we  gathered  from  the  groups ; 
we  might  fill  pages  with  similar  examples  of  ingenious 
and  eloquent  appeals.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the 
striking  but  melancholy  scene  the  artist  has  portrayed. 

"  A  beggar,  on  receiving  a  refusal  from  a  Poor  Law 
Commissioner,  addressed  him  with — 'Ha,  then,  it's  little 
business  you'd  have  only  for  the  likes  of  us ;'  another, 
vainly  soliciting  charity  from  a  gentleman  with  red 
hair,  thrust  forward  her  child,  with — '  And  won't  ye 
give  a  ha'penny  to  the  little  boy  ]— sure  he's  foxy  like  yer 
honour.'  '  You've  lost  all  your  teeth,'  was  said  to  one 
of  them — '  Time  for  me  to  lose  'em  when  I  'd  nothing 
for  them  to  do,'  was  the  reply.  Some  time  ago  we  were 
travelling  in  a  stage-coach,  and  at  Naas,  where  it  had 
been  said  '  the  native  beggars  double  the  population  of 
the  town/  a  person  inside  told  a  troublesome  and  perse- 
vering applicant  very  coarsely  to   go  to .    The 

woman  turned  up  her  eyes,  and  said,  with  inimitable 
humour,  'Ah,  then  it's  a  long  journey  yer  honour's 
sending  us ;  may  be  yer  honour.  '11  give  us  something 
to  pay  our  expenses.'  We  saw  in  Waterford,  a  gentle- 
man angrily  repulse  a  beggar,  with  a  call  to  his  servant 
to  shut  the  door ;  and  an  odd  soliloquy  followed  :  the 
woman  half  murmured  and  half  hissed, '  Shut  the  door  I 
and  that's  it,  is  iti  Oh,  then,  that's  what  I'll  be  saying 
to  you  when  ye  want  to  pass  through  the  gate  of  heaven. 
It's  then  I'll  be  saying  to  St. Peter,  Shut  the  door,  St 
Peter,  says  I,  to  a  dirty  nagur,  that'ud  disgrace  the 
place  intirely,  says  I — and  ye'U  be  axing  me  to  let  you 
in ;  the  never  a  fut,  says  I— shut  the  door,  says  I ;  snub 
the  door !  Ould-go-by-the-ground  (the  person  who  had 
excited  her  wrath  was  of  diminutive  stature),  what'U 
ye  say  thenl'  'May  the  spotted  fever  split  ye  in  four 
halves  !'  was  a  curse  uttered  by  a  beggar  who  had  been 
rejected  somewhat  roughly.  'Foxy-head,  foxy-head,' 
was  called  out  by  one  as  a  reproach  to  another;  '  That 
ye  may  never  see  the  Dyer!'  was  the  instant  answer. 
Our  purse  having  been  exhausted,  we  had  been  deaf  to 
the  prayer  of  one  who  was  covered  so  meagrely  as 
scarcely  to  be  described  as  clad  :  she  turned  away  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  murmuring,  "  Well,  God  be 
praised,  it's  fine  summer  clothing  we  have,  any  way." 
Once, — ^it  was  at  Macroom,  of  which  we  have  par- 
ticularly spoken, — among  a  group  we  noted  a  fiiir-haired 
girl.  She  might  have  been  the  study  from  which  Mr. 
Harvey  copied  this  picture ;  and  let  no  one  think  it 
idealized.  We  have  seen  many  such,  along  every  road 
we  travelled.  Perfect  in  form  as  a  Grecian  statue,  and 
graceful  as  a  young  fiiwn.  The  hood  of  her  cloak 
shrouded  each  side  of  her  &ce ;  and  the  folds  draped  her 
slender  figure  as  if  the  nicest  art  had  been  exerted  in 
aid  of  nature.  There  vras  something  so  sad,  so  shy,  and 
yet  so  earnest,  in  her  entreaty  for  '  charity,  for  the  love 
of  God,*  that  we  should  have  at  once  b^towed  it,  had 
not  a  thin,  pallid  woman,  whose  manner  was  evidently 
superior  to  those  around  her,  and  whose  '  tatters '  bore 
a  character  of  'old  decency,'  made  her  way  through 
the  crowd,  and,  struggling  with  excited  feelings,  forced 
the  girl  fh>m  our  side.  Curious  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  this  interference,  we  followed  them,  and  learned  it. 
'My  name's  Mac  Sweeny,'  said  the  woman,  somewhat 

roudly,  after  a  few  preliminary  questions ;  '  and  I  am 
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a  lone  widow,  with  five  of  these  craythura  depending 
on  my  four  bones.  God  knows  'tis  hard  I  work  for  the 
bit  and  the  sup  to  give  them ;  and  'tis  poor  we  are,  and 
always  have  been ;  but  none  of  my  family  ever  took  to 
the  road  or  begged  from  any  Christian— till  this  bad 
girlcen  disgraced  them.*  The  mother  was  sobbing  like 
a  child,  and  so  was  her  '  girleen.'  '  Mother,*  said  the 
girl,  'sure  little  Timsy  was  hungry,  and  the  gentleman 
wouldn't  misa  it*  Our  car  was  waiting ;  we  had  far  to 
go  that  day,  and  we  were  compelled  to  leave  the  cabin 
without  hearing  what,  we  are  sure,  must  have  been  a 
touching  story ;  but  we  left  the  widow  less  heart-broken 
than  when  we  found  her.* 

The  beggars  in  the  various  towns  have  their  distinc- 
tive characters,  and  they  differ  essentially  from  those 
who  beg  in  the  country.  In  the  towns  it  is  usually  a 
'  profession ; '  the  same  faces  are  always  encountered  in 
the  same  places ;  and  they  are  very  jealous  of  interlopers, 
unless  good  cause  be  shown  for  additions  to  *  the  craft.* 
In  Dublin  they  are  exceedingly  insolent  and  repulsive ; 
in  Cork,  merry  and  good-humoured,  but  most  pro- 
vokingly  clamorous ;  in  Waterford,  their  petitions  were 
preferred  more  by  looks  than  words,  and  a  refusal  was 
at  once  taken  ;  in  Clonmel — we  were  there  during 
a  season  of  frightful  want — they  appeared  to  be  so 
thoroughly  depressed  and  heart-broken  to  utter  even 
a  sentence  of  appeal ;  in  Killamey  they  seemed  trusting 
to  their  utter  wretchedness  and  filth  of  apparel,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  surpassing  grace  and  beautv  of  nature 
all  around  them,  to  extort  charity  from  the  visitors ; 
and,  in  Wicklow,  where  we  encountered  far  fewer  than 
we  expected  (always  excepting  Glendalough),  they 
laboured  to  earn  money  by  tendering  something  like 
advice  as  to  the  route  that  should  be  taken  by  those 
who  were  in  search  of  the  picturci^que.  One  had  followed 
a  friend  of  ours,  to  his  great  annoyance,  for  upwards  of  a 
mile,  and  on  biddin^:  him  good-bye,  had  the  modesty  to 
ask  for  a  little  sixpence.  *For  what]'  inquired  the 
gentleman ;  '  what  hiwe  you  done  for  moT  *  Ah,  then, 
sure  haven't  I  been  keeping  yer  honour  in  discoorse  V 
In  the  country,  where  passers-by  are  not  numerous,  the 
aged  or  bed-ridden  beggar  is  frequently  placed  in  a  sort 
of  hand-barrow,  and  laid  at  morning  by  the  road-side, 
to  excite  compassion  and  procure  alms :  not  unfrcquently 
their  business  is  conducted  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  ; 
and  often  they  are  drawn  about  by  some  neighbour's 
child." 

Anerback's  "  Narrative  of  Events  in  Vienna,"  from 
the  murder  of  Latour  to  the  siege  by  Windischgratz, 
gives  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
Austrian  capital  during  the  recent  short-lived  in- 
surrection. And  a  painful  spectacle  it  is  of  the 
treacherous  intrigues,  and  reactionai-y  policy  of  the 
court  on  the  one  hand,  giving  birth  to  an  ill- organized 
democratic  movement  on  the  other,  without  definite 
purpose  and  without  competent  leaders,  easily  crushed 
and  as  sui'ely  followed  by  an  inevitable  military  des- 
potism. The  ^vriter'3  estimate  of  the  events  passing 
around  him,  and  of  the  actors  in  them,  appears 
strikingly  judicious  and  free  from  prejudice,  in  favour 
of  either  mobs  or  kings.  As  a  disinterested  and 
competent  witness,  his  statements  and  reflections  are 
worthy  of  every  credit.  Of  the  indecision  and  weakness 
of  the  popular  leaders,  their  quan'cls  and  intrigues — of 
the  wordy  effervescence  of  the  insurgents,  of  the 
panic,  terror,  and  suspicion  that  prevailed  during  the 
siege — a  vivid  impression  is  furnished  ns.  The 
narrative  is  not,  indeed,  a  continuous  history  of  the 
Viennese  insurrection,  but  the  few  gaps  in  the  chain 
of  events  are  tilled  up  by  an  introduction  and  appendix 


by  the  able  translator.  The  book  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  momentous 
movement  now  going  on  in  Germany. 

Every  book  connected  with  the  Oregon  territory 
and  CaUfomia,  is  just  now  sought  out  and  read  with 
avidity  ; — but  Mr.  Alexander  Boss's  narrative  of  tlie 
remarkable  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  Columbia, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Astor,  of  New  York,  would 
at  all  times  be  a  work  full  of  interest.  The  same 
subject  had,  indeed,  been  treated  many  years  ago  by 
Washington  Irving,  with  all  the  fascination  of  his 
style ;  but  his  work  was  compiled  from  various  docu- 
ments, and  had  not,  consequently,  that  freshness  and 
reality  that  none  but  an  eye-witness  can  impart. 
Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  certain 
statements,  which,  tinged  by  a  natural  prejudice  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Astor— a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Irving's 
—  required  to  be  impartially  reviewed.  Having 
attentively  perused  both  works,  we  must  entirely 
exonerate  Mr.  Irving  from  the  slightest  attempt  to 
pervert  the  facts  of  the  case ;  while  we  think  Mr. 
Ross's  narrative  conclusively  proves  the  existence  of 
great  harshness  and  tyranny,  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship.  But  to  the  public,  little  concerned 
in  this  dispute,  the  principal  interest  of  this  work  will 
consist  in  its  pictures  of  all  the  hardships  of  a  settle- 
ment in  a  remote  wilderness, — of  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  the  band  of  hardy  pioneers  who  struggled 
with  them — and  in  its  descriptions  of  the  native 
Indian  tribes,  and  their  manners  and  customs.  On 
all  these  subjects,  if  wc  do  not  find  that  pecuUar 
charm  which  the  accomplished  author  of  the  "  Sketch 
Book  "  is  skilled  in  throwing  over  whatever  subject 
he  may  be  engaged  in,  we  have  a  quality,  which  in 
sterling  value  must,  in  the  case  of  a  book  of  travels, 
be  admitted  to  outweigh  it — namely,  the  simple,  un- 
affected, truthful  btyle  of  ouc  who  has  mingled  in  and 
felt  all  that  he  commits  to  paper.  Not  that  Mr. 
Ross's  work  is  at  all  deficient  in  the  graphic  power  (rf 
describing  a  picturesque  scene,  or  bringing  home  to 
the  reader's  feelings  a  thrilling  situation,  as,  did  our 
limits  permit,  might  be  abundantly  proved  by  many 
capital  quotations.  The  book  is  sure  to  prove  lively 
and  amusing  to  the  general  reader;  while  to  those 
peculiarly  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
it  has  in  addition  a  sterling  and  documentary  value. 
We  can  heartily  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
patrons. 

"  The  Albatross;  or.  Voices  f-oui  the  Ocean."  Bj 
H.  E.  J.  Kingston,  Esq.  These  three  volumes  are 
filled,  partly  with  an  account  of  the  adventares  of 
H.M.S.  Albatross,  employed  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 
in  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  and  partly  with 
stories  told  by  the  officers  and  crew  to  wile  away 
idle  houra  on  the  voyage.  These  are  reproduced  for 
the  reader's  benefit,  by  the  second  lieutenant,  ^Ir. 
Kingston.  The  work  is  very  well  written,  in  a  dear, 
straightforward,  cheery,  sailorlike  style,  which  keeps 
up  tlio  reader's  interest  fmm  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
The  horrors  of  tho  slave  trade,  as  they  impressed 
themselves  on  the  mind  of  an  eyewitness,  arc  here 
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depicted  in  a  strikingly  truthful  manner.  Upon  the 
debatable  question  of  the  efficacy  of  the  slave  pre- 
ventive service,  we  have  nothing  to  say  here ;  as  a 
awwTfl/  protest  made  by  England  against  slavery,  it  will 
generally  be  looked  upon  as  a  highly  honourable 

1 1   service. 

j       "Self  Dependence."     A  very  long,  tough,  well- 

J    meant,  but  ill-executed  novel. 

"The  Rectory  Guest."    By  the  author  of   the 

I  "Gambler's  Wife,"  &c.     One  of  the  most  powerfully 

I I  interesting  novels  we  have  met  with  for  a  very  long 
ij   time.    The  author  shows  great  skill  in  the  analysis 

and  exhibition  of  tragic  passion,  and  no  small  talent 
for  picturesque  and  poetic  effect.    The  story  is  calcu- 

j    lated  to  enthrall  the  feelings,  and  by  its  whole  effect 

I  to  purify  the  heart.  It  would  be  improved  by  a 
slight  abridgment.    Its  great  fault  is  its  deficiency  in 

,  literary  excellence.  The  style  is  often  poor,  graceless, 
mvolved,  and  without  precision  or  elegance.    This  is 

,    a  great  pity,  for  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  tale 

,  with  so  many  high  and  uncommon  materials,  for  a 
work  of  really  fine  art.  We  would  cordially  recom- 
mend the  author  to  take  more  pains  in  the  composition 
of  her  (or  his)  next  work. 

I        "The  Woodman."    A  historical  romance.    By  G. 

'!  P.  It  James,  Esq.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  Mr.  James  has  given  the  public  another 
hifioric  novel,  and  in  his  most  agreeable  style.  Indeed 
our  Toung  lady  readers  will  find  much  more  of  love- 

j,   making  than  this  author  is  apt  to  admit  into  the 

.  serious  business  of  his  narratives.  The  present  work 
b^'ms  vith  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  which  gave  the 
crown  of  England  to  the  house  of  York,  and  ends  with 
that  of  Bosworth  Field,  which  restored  it  to  the 
Ltneasterians.  The  hero  is  Thomas  Boyd,  Earl  of 
Arran,  who  was  believed  to  have  perished  at  Tewkes- 

,  bury,  but  who  was  saved  after  the  battle,  and 
subsequently  lived  incognito  as  a  sort  of  woodman 
and  small  fanner,  until  an  opportunity  occurred  for 
renewing  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the  White  llosc. 

;    llis  wife  was  the  princess  Mary,  or,  as  she  is  some- 

1'   times  called,  Mai^aret,  of  Scotland. 

BUDA  AND  PE3TU. 
(mom  the  blocksberq.) 
Till  increasing  interest  of  the  war  in  Hungary 
may  well  justify  the  insertion  of  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  capital — correctly  represented  in  the 
annexed  engraving — ^which  displays,  on  tho  left  hand, 
the  ancient  stronghold  of  Buda,  and,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  the  more  modem  city  of  Pesth.  Buda  is  of 
Tciy  ancient  foundation,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  over- 
looking the  Danube,  which  is  here  wider  than  the 
Thames  at  London.  It  fe  strongly  defended,  but 
commanded  by  the  still  higher  elevation  of  the  Blocks- 
berg,  from  which  the  view  is  taken,  and  which  is  also 
fortified.  Pesth,  on  the  contrary,  is  open.  The  two 
citios  were  formerly  connected  sdely  by  a  bridge  of 
botta,  which  has,  wc  believe,  been  removed,  and  a 
raagniflccnt  suspension  bridge  erected  by  Mr.  Tiemey 
Clark,  the  architect  of  that  at  Hammersmith. 


Buda  is  celebrated  in  the  liistory  of  the  Turks,  it 
having  been  long  occupied  by  them,  and  many  curious 
traces  of  them  still  exist.  They  were  at  length  ex- 
pelled by  the  Anstrians.  Prominent  among  the  build- 
ings is  the  palace  of  the  Piiuce  Palatine,  crowning  the 
orest  of  the  hill.  The  foundation  of  the  modern  city 
of  Pesth  dates  from  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
her  son,  the  Emperor  Joseph.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  contains  many  fine  buildings,  especially  along  the 
line  of  the  quay,  and  it  was  rapidly  increasing  when 
the  insurrection  broke  out. 

Buda  has  already  been  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
present  war,  the  Hungarians  having  first  cannonaded 
it  from  the  Blocksberg,  and  afterwards  stormed  it. 
At  present  it  is  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians, 
and  may,  perhaps,  change  hands  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  struggle.  The  enormous  forces  brought  to 
bear  against  the  gallant  Hungarians  may,  but  too 
probably,  outweigh  their  national  devotion  and  the 
talents  of  their  genci*als;  but  the  calling  in  of  a 
foreign  force  has  inflamed  to  the  last  degree  of  ex- 
asperation the  feelings  of  an  outraged  and  noble 
people,  and  rendered  all  reconciliation  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Should  they  fail  in  the  present  heroic 
struggle,  it  will  probably  be  to  arise  some  day  with  re- 
newed vigour,  and  throw  off  for  ever  a  yoke  which  a 
perfidious  violation  of  their  rights,  and  the  invocation 
of  a  tyrannical  arbitrement,  have  justly  rendered  in- 
supportable. 

GOD  BE  WITH  THEE. » 

L.  A.  K. 

God  be  with  thee  !  thou  must  wander 
Throu-jh  a  world  of  toil  and  care ; 
God  be  with  thee  I  sin  and  slander 
Soon  may  cloud  thy  dawning  fair. 

Ch)d  be  with  thee  !  friends  may  fail  thee. 
Treachery  thy  bosom  rend  : 
God  be  with  thee  !  when  assail  thee 
Heartless  foe,  or  faithless  friend. 

God  be  with  thee  !  youth  and  beauty 
Pass  like  dew  at  early  day ; 
God  be  with  thee  !  love  and  duty 
Guard  thy  path,  and  guide  thy  way. 

God  be  with  thee  !  vice  may  snare  thcc. 
Death  and  sorrow  wring  thy  heart : 
God  be  with  thee  !  pardon,  spare  thee. 
Strength  from  heaven  to  thee  impart. 

God  be  with  thee  !  guide  and  bless  thco. 
Lead  thee  where  sure  comforts  dwell ; 
God  be  with  thee  !  earth  caress  thee. 
Heaven  recciye  thee — faro  thee  well  I 

SCRAPS. 
"  Looking  lately  over  Pasquicr's  '  Recherches  do  la 
France,'  a  book  replete  with  curious  articles  relating 
to  ancient  manners,  customs,  and  inventions,  many  of 
them  common  to  both  that  and  this  country,  1  found 
the  following  ingenious  conjecture  couceming  the 
origin  of  the  numeral  letters  V.  X.  C.  L.  M.  D ;  that 
is,  respecting  the  reason  why  they  were  first  put  to 
signify  the  sums  of  five,  ten,  an  hundred,  fifty,  a 

(1)  TUe  words  "good  bye,"  are  an  ftboieviation  of  "  God  be  with 
thee." 
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thousand,  and  five  hundred;  and  as  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  met  with  it  in  any  English  author,  it 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  a  place  in  your  collection. 

"The  first  obvious  method  of  reckoning,  M.  Pasquier 
supposes  to  have  been  upon  the  fingers,  each  finger 
standing  for  one,  and  represented  by  an  upright 
stroke,  so  that  the  number  four  was  represented  by 
IIII ;  but  there  being  no  more  fingers  on  one  hand, 
wherewith  to  continue  the  account,  the  number  five 
was  considered  as  formed  by  the  first  finger  and 
thumb,  which,  when  the  hand  is  displayed,  has 
something  of  the  V  like  figure. 

"  The  representation  of  five,  being  thus  fixed  on,  its 
double,  or  ten,  was  produced  by  joining  together  of 
two  Vs  at  their  points,  which  formed  a  figure  so  like 
an  X,  that  that  letter  is  made  to  stand  for  it,  being 
compounded  of  two  Vs. 

"  The  letter  C,  anciently  written  E,  being  the  initial 
letter  of  the  Latin  word  Centuniy  was  a  very  obvious 
and  natural  abbreviation  of  that  number ;  and  being 
divided  in  two  horizontally,  each  half  was  a  kind  of 
L  ;  that  letter  was  therefore  adopted  to  signify  fifty. 
For  the  like  reason  the  letter  M,  the  initial  letter  of 
the  Latin  word  mille,  signifying  a  thousand,  is  made 
to  stand  for  that  sum.  It  was  anciently  wrote  thus, 
^,  which,  being  divided  down  the  middle,  split  into 
two  letters,  eacli  resembling  a  D,  and  D  accordingly 
is  the  numeral  letter  for  five  hundred,  or  half  of  one 
thousand.  Whether  these  conjectures  are  grounded 
on  truth,  I  will  not  take  on  me  to  determine ;  it  must 
be  allowed  they  are  ingenious  and  plausible." — From 
the  Antiquarian  Repertory^  published  1775. 


The  use  of  forks  at  table  did  not  prevail  in  England 
till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  we  learn  from  a  remark- 
able passage  in  Coryat.  The  reader  will  laugh  at  the 
solemn  manner  in  which  this  unportant  discovery  or 
innovation  is  related. 

"Here  I  will  mention  a  thing  that  might  have 
been  spoken  of  before,  in  discourse  of  the  first  Italian 
towne.  I  observed  a  custom  in  all  those  Italian 
cities  and  townes  through  the  which  I  passed,  that  is 
not  used  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my 
travels,  neither  do  I  thinke  that  any  other  nation  of 
Christendome  doth  use  it,  but  only  Italy.  The 
Italian  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  commonly 
in  Italy,  doe  always  at  their  meals  use  a  little  forke 
when  they  eat  their  meate;  for  while  with  their 
knife,  which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  they  cut  the  meate 
out  of  the  dish,  they  fasten  the  fork  which  they  hold 
in  the  other  hand  upon  the  same  dish,  so  that  what- 
soever he  be  that  sitting  in  the  company  of  any 
others  at  meale  should  unadvisedly  toucn  the  dish  of 
meat  with  his  fingers,  from  which  all  the  table  doe 
cut,  he  will  give  occasion  of  offence  unto  the  company 
as  having  trangressed  the  lawes  of  good  manners,  in 
so  much  that  for  his  error  he  shall  oe  at  least  brow- 
beaten, if  not  reprehended  in  words.  This  form  of 
feeding,  I  understood,  is  generally  used  in  all  places 
of  Italy,  their  forks  being  for  the  most  part  made  of 
yronn,  Steele,  and  some  of  silver,  but  those  are  only 
used  by  gentlemen.  The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity 
is,  because  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means  endure  to 
have  his  dish  touched  by  fingers,  seeing  all  men's 


fingers  are  not  alike  cleane.  Hereupon  I  myself 
thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion,  by  this 
forked  cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy, 
but  also  ill  Germany,  and  often-times  in  Engl«Kl 
since  I  came  home ;  being  once  quipped  for  that 
frequently  using  my  forke  oy  a  certain  learned  gen- 
tleman, a  famuiar  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Whitaker ;  who  in  his  merry  humour,  doubted  not  to 
call  me  at  table,  Furcifer,  only  for  using  a  forke  at 
feeding,  but  for  no  other  cause." — Cory  of  s  CrudUie$. 
161L 


Sir, — ^The  following  gallant  and  almost  incredible 
action,  and  signal  victory  gained  by  an  English  obtain, 
commanding  one  small  privateer,  over  a  large  Turkish 
fleet,  is  related  by  Roger  E.  of  Castlemayne,  in  his 
account  of  the  War  between  the  Venetians  and 
Turks,  drawn  up  in  form  of  a  letter,  dated  23d  May, 
1666,  and  addressed  to  King  Charles  IL  As  the 
book  is  rather  scarce,  and  the  fact  not  much  known, 
I  have  transcribed  it  for  your  work,  and  if  you  have 
a  spare  comer  should  be  glad  if  you  would  insert  it. 

Tour's,  &c. 

"  Among  the  English  that  fou^t  bravely,  Captain 
Thomas  Middleton,  (who  had  his  ship  hired  in  his 
service,)  did  a  most  prodigious  action.  It  happened 
that  the  admiral,  intending  a  design  against  the  Dar- 
danelles, put  Middleton  in  so  desperate  a  place  that 
he  was  in  danger  from  laud  to  be  sunk  at  every  shot. 
He  advised  the  commander  of  it,  and  withal  told  him 
that  the  pciil  of  himself  and  ship  did  not  so  much 
trouble  him  as  to  be  set  where  it  was  impossible  for 
liim  to  offend  the  enemy.  Having  no  answer,  or  at 
best  a  bad  one,  and  seeing  it  could  not  prejudice  the 
fleet,  he  drew  off  a  little  the  vessel,  (his  onlylive- 
lihood,)  from  the  needless  danger  it  was  in.  When 
the  business  was  over  they  dismissed  him,  (in  a 
council  of  war,)  with  the  title  of  coward;  and  all 
the  soldiers  being  taken  away,  he  was  left  only  with 
some  fifty  English  to  return  home,  or  whither  dse  he 
pleased.  He  had  not  parted  long  from  the  Armata, 
out  in  a  stark  calm  met  with  twenty-five  sail,  of  which 
eighteen  were  the  best  rallies  the  great  Turk  could 
make  in  all  his  fleet.  Inese  crying  out,  in  derision, 
that  they  would  eat  English  beef  for  dinner,  fell  upon 
hun,  wantuig  no  assurance,  being  assisted  with  the 
stillness  of  the  air,  and  their  own  strength  and 
number.  But  for  all  this  confidence  they  missed 
their  aim,  for  after  a  long  and  sharp  encounter,  the 
two  Bassas  that  commanded  were  killed,  with  1,500 
to  accompany  them ;  and,  besides  the  many  that  were 
wounded,  the  whole  squadron  was  so  shattered,  that 
they  had  hardly  oars  to  get  off,  and  were  all  uitfit  to 
serve,  at  least  for  that  year.  The  captam  had  neither 
wind,  sails,  nor  tackle  to  follow  them  ;  but  with  much 
ado,  he  yet  afterwards  came  safe  to  Candie,  and  there 
presented  to  the  general  a  whole  ton  of  ^ted  heads 
of  those  he  had  kiUed,  in  their  own  boarding.  His 
excellency  was  astonished'  at  the  thing,  and  after  all 
the  caresses  imag^inable,  he  acquainted  the  senate  with 
it ;  who  with  universal  consent,  ordered  him  a  diain 
and  medal  of  gold,  as  a  testimonv  of  their  high 
esteem,  and  his  own  commendable  valour.  Middleton 
afterwards  died  on  his  journey  home,  leaving  a  son 
who  commands  here  a  ship,  and  is  very  well  esteemed 
by  all  the  nobility  for  his  resolution  and  c(mduct" — 
From  the  Antiquarian  R^^tory,  publitked  in  1775. 
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GLBNDALOUGH. 

(from  ▲  PICTUBB  BX  0BB8WICK.) 

Tu£Bx  19,  fur  the  most  part,  a  striking  contrast  in 
tlie  sitnation  of  monastic  edifices  in  England  and 
Ireland.  Both,  indeed,  study  seclasion;  but  while 
the  builders  of  the  former  delighted  to  shelter  them- 
selves in  some  green  dale,  overshadowed,  with  woods 
and  animated  by  a  sparkling  trout  stream,  the  latter 
seem  to  have  sought  out  the  remotest  and  gloomiest 
recesses  of  the  mountains.  Nowhere  is  this  taste 
more  remarkably  displayed  than  at  Glendalough,  or 
«  The  Seven  Churches." 

If  the  tourist  has  rambled  about  the  cheerful  and 
lovely  scenery  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  comes 
soddJenly  upon  this  seat  of  monastic  seclusion,  he  is 
arrested  by  its  extraordinary  and  almost  unearthly 
sadness.  The  gayest  cannot  resbt  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence, but  are  overshadowed,  when  wiUiin  its  pre- 
cincts, with  the  genius  of  the  place.  It  is  a  dark,  still 
nook,  among  desolate  and  shapeless  mountains,  of 
don  green  and  purple  moss,  streaked  with  dim  silver 
gleams  of  distant  waterfEdls  and  torrents.  Clouds  and 
mists  generally  brood  over  it,  and  increase,  by  their 
ghostly  shadows,  the  natural  melancholy  of  the 
place.  But  even  in  the  brightest  day  it  is  cold  and 
corpse-like.  Two  lakes  slumber  beneath  the  shadow 
of  a  range  of  jagged,  overhanging  precipices.  On  a 
gently  rising  ground  above  these  Lethean  waters  is  a 
group  of  monastic  buildings,  among  which  repose  the 
ancient  Irish  kings  and  priests.  No  wonder  that  it  is 
regarded  with  awe.  Black  8lu^>eless  fragments, 
orypts  and  vaults  half-buried  in  spongy  moss,  pros- 
trate tombstones,  dim  traces  of  surrounding  walls, 
are,  like  some  half-withered  scroU,  full  of  momentous 
meaning,  to  unravel  the  sense  of  which  defies 
tiie  power  of  the  antiquary.  A  small  stream  creeps 
sluggishly  out  of  the  sullen  waters  of  the  lake, 
through  a  festering  morass,  beneath  the  mouldering 
ruins.  Prom  their  centre  arises  one  of  those  tall  and 
massive  round  towers,  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  known,  to 
Irehmd.  There  is  not  a  green  and  living  tree  to 
relieve  the  skeleton-like  bareness  of  the  ruins — only  a 
withered  yew  or  two  of  great  antiquity  throw  forth 
their  weird  and  whitening  branches  among  the  tombs. 
Such  is  the  valley  of  Glendalough— a  place  which, 
like  certain  dark  sinister  countenances  we  sometimes 
fall  in  with,  once  seen,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Tet  this  dismal  spot  was  once  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  St.  Ceomgar,  or  Kevin,  the  patron  saint  of 
Glendalough,  is  one  of  those  remarkable  figures  that 
appear  in  eariy  monastic  history  surrounded  by  a 
legendary  halo ;  who,  like  Macarius  in  Egypt,  or  St. 
Saba  in  Palestine,  led  into  the  wUdemess  crowds  of 
devoted  disciples  in  those  dreary  ages  when  as- 
ceticism was  a  passion  and  a  refuge.  According  to 
the  ''Monasticon  flibemicum,"  this  holy  personage 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Glendalough  in  the  fifth 
century.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Ireland,  his  extraordinary  piety  and  virtue,  no 
less  than  the  numerous  miracles  wrought  by  him^ 

VOL.  X. 


drew  multitudes  from  towns  and  cities,  from  ease  «nd 
affluence,  from  the  cares  and  avocations  of  civil  life, 
and  from  the  comforts  and  joys  of  society,  to  be 
spectators  of  his  pious  acts  and  sharers  in  his  merits. 
This  influence  extended  to  Britain,  and  induced  St. 
Mochuorog  to  repair  thither,  and  build  a  cell  on  the 
east  side  of  Glendalough,  where  a  city  soon  sprang 
up,  and  a  cemetery  was  founded,  from  whence  were 
sent  forth  many  saints  and  exemplary  men,  whose 
sanctity  and  learning  diffused  around  the  western 
world  that  uniFcrsal  light  of  letters  and  religion 
which,  in  the  earlier  ages,  shone  so  resplendently 
throughout  this  remote,  and  at  that  time  tranquil  isle, 
and  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  it. 

Of  this  monastic  dty  the  authentic  annals  have 
perished,  and  marvellous  traditions  have  nsurped 
their  pbce.  There  are  some  recesses  in  our  Lady's 
Churdi,  in  which  women  who  desire  to  become  matrons 
are  recommended  to  turn  round  three  times.  Paith  is 
said  to  work  wonders  here.  Here,  too,  is  a  window 
where,  while  St.  Kevin  was  praying  with  outstretched 
hand,  a  blackbird  descended  and  deposited  her  eggs 
therein.  The  saint,  moved  with  compassion,  remained 
in  the  same  position  till  they  were  hatched.  Scattered 
about  are  certain  stones,  whidi,  as  affirmed  by  those 
apparently  above  such  childishness,  were  formerly 
loaves.  Such  is  a  sample  of  the  superstitions  which 
yet  linger  in  Ireland,  and  which  are  not  altogether 
confined  to  the  vulgar.  At  a  pilgrimage  in  the  west 
of  Connemara,  to  a  holy  well  and  cave,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  the  rank  of 
the  gentry,  clad  in  most  unexceptionable  style  of 
elegance,  but  without  either  shoes  or  stockings,  her 
fair  feet  bruised  and  lacerated,  and  black  with  bog- 
stains,  having  toiled  in  this  plight  up  one  of  the  most 
rugged  paths  in  that  rugged  country,  to  fulfil  a  certain 
vow.  lliese  superstitions,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  are 
not  encouraged  by  the  more  enlightened  of  the  Irish 
priesthood ;  but,  rooted  as  they  are  in  the  popular 
mind,  they  subsist  in  spite  of  them. 

Of  the  traditions  of  Glendalough,  the  most  poetically 
appropriate  to  its  gloomy  situation  is  that  connected 
with  St.  Kevin's  bed.  This  is  a  small  cave,  hollowed 
in  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  crag  overhanging  the 
lake,  attainable  only  by  a  difficult,  and,  indeed,  some- 
what perilous  pathway.  This  tradition  has  formed 
the  subject  of  Moore's  Irish  melody,  commencing,— 

"  By  that  lake  whoso  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  wanders  o'er,"  &c 

St.  Kevin,  who  was,  it  seems,  a  very  beautiful 
saint,  had  captivated  the  heatt  of  a  high-bom  maiden, 
named  Kathleen : — 

"  She  had  loved  him  well  and  long, 
Wish'd  him  hefs,  nor  thought  it  wrong ; 
Wheresoe'er  the  saint  would  fly, 
Still  he  heard  her  light  foot  nigh. 
East  or  west,  where'er  he  tum'd. 
Still  her  eyes  before  him  buru'd.** 

To  escape  the  dangerous  importunity  of  her  pursuit, 
the  young  anchorite  concealed  himself  in  this  almost 
inaccessible  cave ;  but  the  eager  eye  of  love  discovered 
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liit  retseat.  Awaking  (rom  hla  uneasy  aluiabsr  on 
the  flinty  oouoh,  he  beheld  the  fair,  the  too  seductiye 
Kathleen,  bending  ove^  him,  and  bathed  in  passionate 
tears.  Terrified,  perhaps,  for  his  struggling  virtue, 
he  averted  his  eyes,  and  with  instant  and  desperate 
resolution,  huiied  the  tempter  into  the  lake  below. 
Eemorse^  for  this  ciuel,  though  ocMsessary  sacrifice, 
he  preferred  a  prayer  to  Heaven  th^  no  other  mortal 
might  find  a  grave  in  those  funeral  waters-*?«  prayer 
that  the  surrounding  peasantry  firmly  believe  was 
granted.  We  may  well  say,  at  least,  of  this  pathetic 
legend,  "  Si non  $  vero,  #  6eM  trooaio" 


THE  MAIDEN  AND   MAARIED   LIPB   OF 
MARY  POWELL, 

AFTEAWABDS  jm&%^XJ&&  VILXON.^ 

Aug.  1#/.— -Mr.  Agnew  sayd  to  me  this  morning, 
somewhat  gravelie,  "  I  observe,  cousin,  you  seem  to 
consider  yourselfe  the  yictim  of  circumstances." 
"And  am  I  notP'  I  replied.  "No,"  he  answered, 
"  circumstance  \&  a  false  god,  unrecognised  by  the 
Christian,  who  contemns  him,  though  a  stubborn  yet 
a  profitable  servant." — "  That  may  be  alle  very  grand 
for  a  man  to  doe,"  I  s^yd.  Very  grand,  but'  very 
feasible,  for  a  woman  as  well  as  a  man,"  rejoined  J£r. 
Agnew, "  and  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  wall  alle  our 
lives,  unless  we  have  this  victorio^s  struggle  iqrith  cir- 
cumstances. I  seldom  allude,  cousin,  to  you]rs,  \^hich 
arc  almoste  too  delicate  fojr  mie  tp  mejidb  ^th ;  ai^d 
yet  I  hardlie  feele  justified  in  lett^g  soe  many  oppor- 
tunities escape.  Doloffcftdf  or  may  I  go  on  P— Onlie 
think,  then,  how  voluntarilie  you  have  placed  yourself 
m  your  present  uncomfortable  situation.  The  tree 
cannot  ^ist  y*  graduall  growth  of  y*  moss  upon  ijt ; 
but  you  might,  anie  day,  anie  hour,  have  freed  yourself 
from  the  equallie  graduall  formation  of  y*  net  that  has 
enclo3e4  you  at  last.  You  entered  too  hastilie  into 
your  firste — ^nay,  let  that  pass, — ^you  gave  too  shorte  a 
triall  of  your  new  home  before  you  became  disgusted 
with  it.  Admit  it  to  have  beene  dull,  even  uohealth- 
fulle,  were  you  justified  in  forsaking  it  at  a  month's 
end  ?  But  your  husband  gave  you  leave  of  absence, 
though  obtayned  on  false  pretences. — ^lYhen  you  found 
them  to  be  false,  should  you  not  have  cleared  yourself 
to  him  of  knowledge  of  y*  deceit  P  Then  your  leave, 
soe  obtayned,  expired— shoulde  you  not  have  returned 
thenP — ^Your  health  andspiritts  were  recruited;  your 
husband  wrote  to  redaim  you — shoulde  you  not  have 
returned  then  P  He  provided  an  escort,  whom  your 
father  beat  and  droye  away. — If  you  had  insisted  on 
going  to  your  husband,  might  you  not  have  gone  then  ? 
Oh,  cousin,  you  dare  not  look  up  to  heaven  and  say 
you  have  been  y«  victim  of  circumstances.'* 

I  made  no  answer ;  onlie  felt  much  moven,  and  very 
angrie.  I  sayd,  "  If  I  wished  to  goe  back,  Mr.  Milton 
woulde  not  receive  me  now." 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  77. 


"  Will  you  try  ?"  sayd  Roger.  "  Will  you  but  let 
me  try  P    Will  you  let  me  write  to  him  P" 

I  had  a  mind  to  say  ''Yes." — Insteade,  I  answered 
"No." 

"Th«|»  there's  an  end,"  cried  he  sharp]i0.  *^  Had 
you  Quule  but  m»  fayre  triall,  whet})er  suocessfdlle  or 
noe,  I  poulde  have  beeA  satisfied— no,  not  satisfied, 
but  \  woulde  have  esteemed  yon,  coulde  have  taken 
yoor  paft.  jb  it  is,  the  less  I  say  just  now, 
perhaps,  the  better,  forgive  ine  jS^r  having  spoken 
at  alle." 

^AftjBTwards,  I  l^eacde  him  say  to  Rose  of  me, 

"  I  verilie  believe  there  b  nothing  in  her  on  which  to 
majk^  a  permanent  impression*  I  verilie  think  she 
loves  everie  one  of  those  bpg  purls  of  hers  more  than 
she  loves  ^r.  Milton." 

(Note  :--I  wili  ciMi  thefn  tnro  inches  shorter  to-night 
And  they  will  gieo^  all  y«  b^4Si) 

....  Oh,  my  sad  heart,  Roger  Agnev  bath  pierced 
you  at  last. 

I  was  moved,  more  than  he  thought,  by  what  he 
had  sayd  in  y*  morning  \  and,  in  writing  down  y*  heads 
of  his  speech,  to  kill  time,  a  ]und  of  resentment 
at  myselfe  came  over  me,  unlike  to  what  I  had 
ever  felt  before;  in  spite  of  my  foUy  about  my 
curls.  Seeking  for  son)^  trifle  in  a  bag  that  had  not 
been  shaken  oi^  siqee  }  brpugbt  ji  from  London,  out 
tumbled  a  key  w^  curious  wards — ^I  knew  it  at  once 
for  one  that  banged  fp  4  QBT^ayn  algun^-wood  casket 
Mr*  Milton  had  reconrse  to  daUie,  because  he  kept 
small  ch^inge  in  j^ ;  and  I  knew  not  I  had  brought  it 
away !  'Twas  wor)s;ed  in  grotesquie,  the  casket,  by 
Benvenuto,  for  Element  the  Seventh,  who  for  some 
reason  woutde  not^  have  it  \  and  soe  it  came  somehow 
to  Qlementillo,  who  gave  it  to  Mr.  Milfon*  Thought 
I,  how  unoomfortable  the  loss  of  this  key  must  have 
made  him !  he  must  have  needed  it  a  hundred  times ! 
even  if  he  hath  bought  a  new  casket,  I  will  for  it  he 
habijbuallie  goes  agayn  and  agayn  to  y*  old  one,  and 
then  he  remembers  that  he  lost  y*  key  the  si^ne  day 
that  he  lost  his  wife.  I  he^rtilie  wish  he  had  it  back- 
Ah,  but  he  feeb  not  the  one  loss  as  he  feeb  the  other.  | 
Nay,  but  it  b  as  we|}  that  one  of  them,  tho'  y^  lesser, 
shoulde  be  repaired.  'TiJ'Ul  sbew  signe  of  grace,  my  , 
thinking  of  him,  and  may  c^en  y*  way,  if  God  1 
wilb,  to  some  intjsrchange  of  kindnesse,  however 
fleeting.  > 

Soe  I  soughte  out  Mr.  Agnew,  tapping  at  his  ' 
studdy  doore.  He  sayd,  "  Come  in,"  dryHe  enpughe ;  i| 
and  there  were  he  and  Rose  r^sading  a  letter.  I  sayd, 
"  I  want  you  to  wr^te  for  ine  to  Mr.  Milton."  He 
gave  a  sour  l(>ok,  as  muc)i  as  to  say  he  dbHked 
y«  office;  which  threw  me  back,  as  'twere;  he 
b^ving  soe  Utcly  {NropQsed  it  himself.  Rose's  eyes, 
however,  dilated  with  sweete  pleasure,  as  she  lookt 
from  one  to  y*  other  of  us. 

"Well,— -I  fe^'tis  too  latjB,"  sayd  he  at  length 
reluctantlie,  I  mighte  almost  say  grnfflie, — "  what  am 
I  to  write  P" 

"To  tell  him  I  have  thb  k^y,"  I  made  answer 
faltering. 
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"That  key !"  cried  he. 

"Yes,  the  key  of  his  algum-wood  casket,  whicli 
1  knew  not  I  had,  and  which  I  think  he  must  miss 
dailie/' 

He  lookt  at  me  with  y«  utmost  impatience.  "  And 
is  that  alie  f"  he  sayd. 

"  les,  alle,"  1  sayd  trembling. 

^'And  ha?e  you  nothing  more  to  tell  him?"  sayd 
ha. 

"Ko  — "  aftor  a  paose,  I  replyed.  Rose's 
coantenanoe  fell. 

"  Then  you  must  ask  some  one  else  to  write  for 
you,  Mrs.  Milton,"  burste  forthe  Boger  Agnew, 
"miless  you  choose  to  write  for  yourself.  I  ha^e 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  it." 

I  burste  forthe  into  teares. 

— **  No,  Bose,  no,"  repeated  Mr.  Agnew,  putting 
aside  bis  wife,  who  woulde  have  interceded  for  me, — 
"  her  teares  hare  noe  effect  on  me  now — they  proceed, 
not  from  a  contrite  heart,  they  are  y«  tears  of  a  child 
that  cannot  brook  to  be  ohiddien  for  the  waywardnesse 
k  which  it  persists." 

"  You  doe  me  wrong  everie  way,"  I  sayd ; "  I  came 
to  you  willing  and  desirous  to  doe  what  you  yourselfe 
woolde,  this  morning,  h^ve  had  ma  doe." 

"  But  in  how  strange  a  way !"  cried  he.  "  At  a 
tine  when  anie  renewal  of  your  intercourse  requires 
to  be  oonduoted  with  p  utmost  delicacy,  and  even 
with  more  shew  of  conoession  on  your  part  than, 
an  hour  ago,  I  should  have  deemed  needfulle,-— 
to  propose  an  abrupt,  trivial  communication  about  an 
old  key !" 

**  It  needed  not  to  have  beene  abrupt,"  I  sayd,  "  nor 
yet  trivial;  for  1  meant  it  to  have  beene  exprest 
kindlie." 

"You  said  not  that  before,"  answered  he. 

"Because  you  gave  me  not  time. — Because  you 
chid  me  and  frightened  me." 

He  stood  silent,  some  while,  upon  this ;  grave,  yet 
softer,  and  mechanicallie  playing  with  y*  key,  which 
he  had  taken  from  my  hand.  Bose  looking  in  his 
hcQ  anxiouslie.  At  lengthe,  to  disturbe  his  reverie, 
she  playfully  tooke  it  from  him,  saying,  in  school-girl 
phrase, 

"  This  is  the  key  of  the  kingdom !" 

"  Of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  mighte  be !"  ex- 
claimed Roger,  "  if  we  knew  how  to  use.it  arighte  ! 
If  we  knew  but  how  to  fit  it  to  y*  wards  of  Milton's 
heart! — there's  the  difficultie  ....  a  greater  one, 
poor  MoU,  than  you  know ;  for  hithertoe,  alle  y* 
rebetance  has  been  on  your  part.    But  now  .  .  .  ." 

"  What  now  ?"  I  anxiouslie  askt. 

"  We  were  talking  of  you  but  as  you  rejoyned  us," 
sayd  Mr.  Agnew,  "  and  I  was  telling  Rose  that 
hithertoe  I  had  considered  the  oulie  obstacle  to  a 
reonion  arose  from  a  false  impression  of  your  own, 
that  Mr.  Milton  coulde  not  make  you  happy.  But 
WW  I  have  beene  led  to  y^  eonclusion  that  you  cannot 
Bake  Aim  soe,  which  increases  the  difficultie." 

After  a  pause,  I  sayd,  "  What  makes  you  think 
soe?" 


"You  and  he  have  made  me  think  soe,"  he  replyed. 
"First  for  yourself,  dear  Moll,  putting  aside  for  a 
time  the  consideration  of  your  youth,  beauty,  frank- 
nesse,  mirthfullenesse,  and  a  oertayn  girlish  droUerie 
and  mischiefe  that  are  all  very  well  in  fitting  time  and 
place, — what  remains  in  you  for  a  mind  like  John 
Milton's  to  repose  upon?  what  stabilitie?  what 
sympathie  ?  what  steadfast  principle  ?  You  take  noe 
pains  to  apprehend  and  relish  his  favourite  pursuits ; 
you  care  not  for  his  wounded  feelings,  you  consult 
not  his  interests,  anie  more  than  your  owne  duty. 
Now,  is  such  the  character  to  make  Milton  happy  ?" 

"  No  one  can  answer  that  but  himself,"  I  replyed, 
deeplie  mortyfide. 

"Well,— he  has  answered  it,"  sayd  Mr.  Agnew, 
taking  up  y'  letter  he  and  Rose  had  beene  reading 
when  I  interrupted  them.  . ,  "  You  must  know, 
cousin,  that  his  and  my  close  friendship  hath  beene  a 
good  deal  interrupted  by  this  matter.  'Twas  under 
my  roof  you  met.  Rose  had  imparted  to  me  much  of 
her  earlie  interest  in  you.  I  fancied  you  had  good 
dispositions  which,  under  masterlie  trayning,  would 
ripen  into  noble  principles ;  and  therefore  promoted 
your  marriage  as  far  as  my  interest  with  your  father 
had  weight.  I  own  I  was  surprised  at  his  easilie 
obtayned  consent. . .  but,  that  you,  once  domesticated 
with  such  a  man  as  John  Milton,  shoulde  find  your 
home  uninteresting,  your  affections  free  to  stray  back 
to  your  owne  family,  was  what  I  had  never  contem- 
plated." 

Here  I  made  a  show  of  taking  the  letter,  but  he 
held  it  back. 

"  No,  Moll,  you  disappointed  us  everie  way.  And, 
for  a  time.  Rose  and  I  were  ashamed,  /or  you  rather 
than  of  you,  that  we  left  noe  means  neglected  of 
trying  to  preserve  your  place  in  your  husband's  regard. 
But  you  did  not  bear  us  out ;  and  then  he  beganne  to 
take  it  amisse  that  we  upheld  you.  Soe  then,  after 
some  warm  and  cool  words,  our  correspondence 
languished;  and  hath  but  now  beene  renewed." 

"He  has  written  us  a  most  kind  condolence," 
interrupted  Rose,  "  on  the  death  of  our  baby." 

"  Yes,  most  kindlie,  most  nobly  exprest,"  sayd  Mr. 
.Agnew ;  "  but  what  a  conclusion  I" 

And  then,  after  this  long  preamble,  he  offered  me 
the  letter,  y*  beginning  of  which,  tho*  doubtlesse  well  I 
enough,  I  marked  not,  being  impatient  to  reach  y*  i 
latter  part;    wherein  I  found  myseK  spoken  of  soe  i 
bitterlie,  soe  harshlie,  as  that  I  too  plainly  saw  Roger  I 
Agnew  had  not  beene  beside  y*  mark  when  he  decided  I 
I  could  never  make  Mr.  Milton  happy.    Payned  and  ' 
wounded  feeling  made  me  lay  aside  y«  letter  without  ' 
proffering  another  word,  and  retreat  without  soe  much  ( 
as  a  sigh  or  a  sob  into  mine  own  chamber ;  but  noe  , 
longer  could  y*  restraynt  be  maintained.    I  fell  to 
weeping  soe  passionatelie  that  Rose  prayed  to  come 
in,  and  condoled  with  me,  and  advised  me,  soe  as 
that  at  length  my  weeping  bated,  and  I  promised  to  | 
return  below  when  I  shoulde  liave  bathed  minb  eyes 
and  smoothed  my  hair ;  but  I  have  not  gone  down 
yet. 
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Bed  time* — ^I  think  I  shall  send  to  father  to  have 
me  home  at  y*  beginning  of  next  week.  Rose  needes 
me  not,  now ;  and  it  cannot  be  pleasant  to  Mr.  Agnew 
to  see  my  sorrowfulle  face  about  y*  house.  His  re- 
proofe  and  my  husband's  together  have  riven  my 
heart ;  I  think  I  shall  never  laugh  agayn,  nor  smile 
but  after  a  piteous  sorte ;  and  soe  people  will  cease 
to  love  me,  for  there  is  nothing  in  me  of  a  graver 
kind  to  draw  their  affection ;  and  soe  I  shall  lead  a 
moping  life  unto  y*  end  of  my  dayes. 

— Lucldlie  for  me,  Rose  hath  much  sewing  to  doe ; 
for  she  hath  undertaken  with  great  energie  her  labours 
for  y*  poore,  and  consequentlie  spends  less  time  in  her 
husband's  studdy ;  and,  as  I  help  her  to  y*  best  of  my 
means,  my  sewing  hides  my  lack  of  talking,  and  Mr. 
Agnew  reads  to  us  such  books  as  he  deems  entertayn- 
ing;  yet,  half  y*  time,  I  hear  not  what  he  reads. 
Still,  I  did  not  deeme  so  much  amusement  could  have 
beene  found  in  books;  and  there  are  some  of  his, 
that,  if  not  soe  cumbrous,  I  woulde  fain  borrow. 


Friday. — ^I  have  made  up  my  mind  now,  that  I 
shall  never  see  Mr.  Milton  more ;  and  am  resolved  to 
submitt  to  it  without  another  tear. 

Rose  sayd,  this  morning,  she  was  glad  to  see  me 
more  composed ;  and  soe  am  I ;  but  never  was  more 
miserable. 


Saturday  night. — ^Mr.  Agnew's  religious  services  at 
y*  end  of  the  week  have  alwaies  more  than  usuall 
matter  and  meaninge  in  them.  They  are  neither  soe 
drowsy  as  those  I  have  beene  for  manie  years  accus- 
tomed to  at  home,  nor  soe  wearisome  as  to  remind  me 
of  y*  Puritans.  Were  there  manie  such  a«  he  in  our 
church,  soe  faithfulle,  fervent,  and  thoughtfuUe,  me- 
thinks  there  would  be  fewer  schismaticks ;  but  still 
there  woulde  be  some,  because  thtre  are  alwaies  some 
that  like  to  be  y*  uppermost. 

. .  .  To-nighte,  Mr.  AgneVs  prayers  went  straight 
to  my  heart;  and  I  privilie  turned  sundrie  of  his 
generall  petitions  into  particular  ones,  for  myself  and 
Robin,  and  also  for  Mr.  Milton.  This  gave  such 
unwonted  relief,  that  since  I  entered  into  my  doset, 
I  have  repeated  the  same  particularlie ;  one  request 
seeming  to  grow  out  of  another,  till  I  remained  I 
know  not  how  long  on  my  knees,  and  will  bend  them 
yet  agayn,  ere  I  go  to  bed. 

How  sweetlie  y*  moon  shines  through  my  casement 
to-night!  I  am  almoste  avised  to  accede  to  Rose's 
request  of  staying  here  to  y*  end  of  the  month : — 
everie  thing  here  is  soe  peacefulle ;  and  Forest  Hill 
is  duU,  now  Robin  is  away. 


Sunday  evening. — ^How  blessed  a  sabbath !— Can  it 
be,  that  I  thought,  onlie  two  days  back,  I  shoulde 
never  know  peace  agayn  ?  Joy  I  may  not,  but  peace 
I  can  and  doe.  And  yet  nought  hath  amended  y« 
unfortunate  condition  of  mine  affairs ;  but  a  different 
colouring  is  caste  upon  them — the  Lord  grant  that  it 
may  last !  How  hath  it  come  soe,  and  how  may  it  be 
preserved  P    This  mom,  when  I  awoke,  'twas  with  a 


sense  of  relief  such  as  we  have  when  we  miss  some 
wearying  bodilie  payn;  a  feeling  as  thou^  I  had 
beene  forgiven,  yet  not  by  Mr.  Milton,  for  I  knew  he 
had  not  forgiven  me.  Then,  it  must  be,  I  was 
forgiven  by  God ;  and  why  ?  I  had  done  nothing  to 
get  his  forgivenesse,  only  presumed  on  his  mercy  to 
ask  manie  things  I  had  noe  right  to  expect.  And 
yet  I  felt  I  toas  forgiven.  Why  then  mighte  not  Mr. 
Milton  some  day  forgive  me  ?  Should  y*  debt  of  ten 
thousand  talent  be  cancelled,  and  not  y*  debt  of  a 
hundred  pence  P  Then  I  thought  on  that  same  word, 
talents;  and  considered,  had  I  ten,  or  even  one? 
Decided  to  consider  it  at  leisure,  more  doselie,  and  to 
make  over  to  God  henceforthe,  be  they  ten,  or  be  it 
one.  Then,  dressed  with  much  composure,  and  went 
down  to  breakfast. 

Having  marked  that  Mr.  Agnew  and  Rose  affected 
not  companie  on  this  day,  spent  it  chieflie  by  myself 
except  at  church  and  meal-times;  partlie  in  my 
chamber,  partlie  in  y«  garden  bowre  by  the  bee-hives. 
Made  manie  resolutions,  which,  in  church,  I  con- 
verted into  prayers  and  promises.  Hence,  my  holy 
peace. 

Monday, — ^Rose  proposed,  this  morning,  we  shoulde 
resume  our  studdies.  Felt  loath  to  comply,  but  did 
soe  neverthelesse,  and  afterwards  we  walked  manie 
miles,  to  visit  some  poor  folk.  This  evening,  Mr. 
Agnew  read  us  y*  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
How  lifelike  are  y*  portraitures !  I  mind  me  that 
Mr.  Milton  shewed  me  y*  Talbot  Lin,  that  day  W9 
crost  the  river  with  Mr.  Marvell. 


Tuesday. — ^How  heartilie  do  I  wish  I  had  never 
read  that  same  letter ! — or  rather,  that  it  had  never 
beene  written.  Thus  it  is,  even  with  our  wishes. 
We  think  ourselves  reasonable  in  wishing  some 
snudl  thing  were  otherwise,  which  it  were  quite  as 
impossible  to  alter  as  some  great  thing.  Neverthe- 
lesse I  cannot  help  fretting  over  y*  remembrance  of 
that  part  wherein  he  spake  such  bitter  things  of  my 
"  most  ungovemed  passion  for  revellings  and  junket- 
ings." Sure,  he  would  not  call  my  life  too  merrie 
now,  could  he  see  me  lying  wake^e  on  my  bed, 
could  he  see  me  preventing  y*  morning  watch,  could 
he  see  me  at  my  prayers,  at  my  books,  at  my  needle. 
.  .  .  .  He  shall  find  he  hath  judged  too  hardlie 
of  poor  Moll,  even  yet. 


Wednesday. — ^Took  a  cold  dinner  in  a  basket  with 
us  to-day,  and  ate  our  rusticall  repast  on  y*  skirt  of  a 
wood,  where  we  could  see  y*  squirrels  at  theire 
gambols.  Mr.  Agnew  lay  on  y*  grass,  and  Rose  took 
out  her  knitting,  whereat  he  laught,  and  sayd  she  was 
like  y*  Dutch  women,  that  must  knit,  whether 
mourning  or  feasting,  and  even  on  y*  Sabbath. 
Having  laught  her  out  of  her  -work,  he  drew  forth 
Mr.  George  Herbert's  poems,  and  read  us  a  strayn 
which  pleased  Rose  and  me  soe  much,  that  I  shall 
copy  it  herein,  to  have  always  by  me. 
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"How  freih,  oh  Lord ;  how  sweet  and  clean 
Are  thy  returns  !  c*en  as  y«  flowers  in  spring, 
To  which,  beside  theire  owne  demesne. 
The  late  pent  frosts  tributes  of  pleasure  bring. 
Grief  melts  away  like  snow  in  May, 
As  if  there  were  noe  such  cold  thing. 

Who  wonld  have  thought  my  shriycUed  heart 
Woolde  have  recovered  greenness  ]  it  was  gone 
Quite  underground,  as  flowers  depart 
To  see  their  mother-root,  when  they  have  blown. 
Where  they  together,  alle  y*  hard  weather. 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  alone. 

These  are  thy  wonders,  Lord  of  power ! 
Killing  and  quickening,  bringing  down  to  hell 
And  up  to  heaven,  in  an  hour. 
Making  a  chiming  of  a  passing  belL 
We  say  amiss  '  tMs  or  that  is ;' 
Thy  word  is  alle,  if  we  could  spell. 

Oh  that  I  once  past  changing  were  ! 

Fast  in  thy  Panidise,  where  no  flowers  can  wither ; 

Manie  a  spring  I  shoot  up  faire, 

Ofiering  at  heaven,  growing  and  groaning  thither. 

Nor  doth  my  flower  want  a  spring  shower. 

My  liiiB  and  I  joyning  together. 

But  while  I  grow  in  a  straight  line. 
Still  upwards  bent,  as  if  heaven  were  my  own, 
!'      Thy  anger  comes,  and  I  decline. — 
I        What  frost  to  that]    What  pole  is  not  y«  zone 
' '      Where  alle  things  bum,  when  thou  dost  turn, 
And  y*  least  frown  of  thine  is  shewn  1 

And  now,  in  age,  I  bud  agayn. 

After  Boe  manie  deaths,  I  bud  and  write, 

I  onoe  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain 

Ind  relish  versing  !    Oh  my  onlie  light ! 

It  cannot  be  that  I  am  he 

On  whom  thy  tempests  fell  alle  night  ? 

These  are  thy  wonders,  Lord  of  love, 
To  make  us  see  we  are  but  flowers  that  glide. 
Which,  when  we  once  can  feel  and  prove. 
Thou  hast  a  garden  for  us  where  to  bide. 
Who  would  be  more,  swelling  their  store. 
Forfeit  their  Paradise  by  theire  pride." 

Thnnday, — ^Father  sent  over  Diggory  with  a  letter 
for  me  from  deare  Robin :  alsoe,  to  ask  when  I  was 
minded  to  return  home,  as  mother  wants  to  goe  to 
Sandford.  Fixed  the  week  after  next ;  but  Rose  says 
I  must  be  here  agayn  at  y*  apple-gathering.  Answered 
Robin's  letter.  He  looketh  not  for  choyce  of  fine 
words;  nor  noteth  an  error  here  and  there  in  y* 
spelling. 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  LORD  BACON'S  ESSAYS. 

BT  VBIDBRIOK  LAWBBKOK. 

It  may  happen  to  any  reader  of  this  magazine,  as  it 
has  hi4>pened  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  to  be  left 
alone  some  fine  day  with  an  old-fashioned  book,  in  a 
genuine  old-fashioned  garb — an  unpromising  looking 
Tohime,  picked  up  possibly  at  some  old  book-stall  many 
years  before.  Let  us  imagine,  for  instance,  that  he 
has  taken  up — not  in  the  shape  of  a  modem  reprint, 
but  in  their  original  form  and  antique  dress — "The 
Essays  or  Councils,  Civil  and  Moral,  of  Sir  Francis 
Baoraiy  Lord  Verulam,"  &c.,  wherein  are  embodied  the 


practical  information  and  experience  of  one  of  England's 
wisest  men,  and  which,  says  their  illustrious  author, 
in  the  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  **  of 
all  my  other  works,  have  been  the  most  current,  for 
that,  as  it  seems,  they  come  home  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms." 

From  the  attentive  perusal  of  such  a  work,  in  a  place 
and  period  favourable  to  contemplation  and  reflection, 
there  are  few  persons  who  would  not  manage  to  bring 
away  something — some  useful  maxim,  some  genial 
thought,  some  wholesome  truth,  or  expressive  me- 
taphor. We  must  also  remember  that  these  Essays 
are  the  personal  discourses  of  a  man  who  "  sounded 
all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour ;"  and  whose  life 
was  often  strangely  at  variance  with  much  that  he 
taught  and  thought. 

It  appears  impossible  to  identify  the  author  of  the 
"  Novum  Organon,  or,  the  Advancement  of  Learning," 
with  the  bribed  and  perjured  chancellor,  the  false  friend 
and  unprincipled  courtier,  whom  a  great  poet  has  not 
unhappily  characterised  as 

"  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanett  of  mankind." 

In  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  in  the  scale  of 
moral  desert,  few  men  have  ever  risen  so  high  or  sunk 
so  low.  He  had  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  mind 
of  the  highest  intellectual  compass.  It  united,  in  rare 
perfection,  the  subtilty  of  the  lawyer  with  the  ex- 
cursiveness  of  the  poet ;  it  could  grasp  at  the  broadest 
principles  and  grapple  with  the  minutest  details.  His 
remarkable  sagacity  was  recognised  by  his  contem- 
poraries; his  ready  eloquence  surprised  them  into 
admiration.  "No  man,"  says  rare  Ben  Jonson, 
"  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  prestly,  more  weightily, 
or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside 
from  him  without  loss.  He  commanded  when  he 
spoke."  From  no  tongue  or  pen,  indeed,  has  the 
English  language  ever  flowed  more  fluently  or 
musically.  Even  the  strains  of  courtly  adulation  that 
occasionally  fell  from  his  lips  were  dignified  by  singular 
grace  and  beauty.  Opening  at  random  a  volume  of 
the  State  Trials,  and  lighting  on  what  is  called  "The 
great  case  of  Impositions,"  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  we  meet  with  the  following  graceful 
sentences  in  a  speech  attributed  to  Bacon  when 
presenting  the  petition  of  the  Commons  agamst  certain 
grievances.  "  Only  this,  excellent  sovereign,  let  not 
the  sound  of  grievances,  though  it  be  sad,  seem  harsh 
to  your  princely  ears.  It  is  but  gemUus  eolumba,  the 
mourning  of  a  dove,  with  that  patience  and  humility  of 
heart  which  appertaineth  to  loving  and  loyal  subjects. 
And  far  be  it  &om  us  but  that  in  the  midst  of  the  sc^ne 
of  our  grievances  we  should  remember  and  acknowledge 
the  infinite  benefits  which  by  your  majesty,  next  under 
Grod,  we  do  enjoy ;  which  bind  us  to  wish  unto  your 
life  fulness  of  days,  and  unto  your  line  royal  a 
succession  and  continuance  even  unto  the  world's  end." 
The  political  evils  and  social  condition  of  Ireland  were, 
on  another  occasion,  delineated  by  Bacon  in  language 
so  dignified,  so  eloquent,  and  in  some  respects  so 
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applicable  to  present  circiimsiaacc9/'tliat  we  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  it.  "  Your  majesty  accepted  my 
"pwit field fhriis  touching  the  Union;  but  let  me 
assure  you  that  England,  Scotland,  and  L^land,  well 
united,  will  be  a  trefoil  worthy  to  be  worn  in  your 
crown.  She  is  blessed  with  all  the  dowries  of  nature, 
and  with  a  race  of  generous  and  noble  people ;  but  the 
hand  of  man  doth  not  unite  with  the  hand  of  nature. 
The  harp  of  Ireland  is  not  strung  to  concord.  It  is 
not  attuned  with  the  harp  of  David  in  casting  out  the 
evil  spirit  of  dissension,  nor  with  the  harp  of  Orphexis 
in  casting  out  desolation  and  barbarbm." 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  Lord 
Bacon's  political  and  forensic  eloquence.  It  will  be 
remarked  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
whilst  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  an  arduous  profession, 
and  by  common  consent  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members,  found  timeJbr  everything.  In  our  own  day 
we  have  had  an  instance  of  a  chancellor,  distinguished 
by  some  eccentricities,  but  no  less  distinguished  by  his 
varied  acquirements,  who  has  given  another  singular 
example  of  how  mooh  mn^  be  done  by  a  single 
individual  in  the  most  opposite  pursuits  and  at  the 
busiest  seasons.  To  quote  a  saying,  trite  but  true, 
''it  is  generally  the  idle  man  that  complains  of  want  of 
time ; "  and  worse  than  foolish  is  the  popular  fallacy 
that  the  law,  or  any  other  profession  or  pursuit,  must 
so  far  absorb  the  individual's  whole  attention  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  excellences  in  any  other 
walk.  But  to  return.  Bacon's  intellect  was  too 
capacious  to  be  bound  by  pedantic  rules.  In  nearly 
every  department  of  human  knowledge,  he  Wte  not 
merely  an  assiduous  student  but  an  acute  discOfverer. 
In  his  twofold  character  of  lawyer  and  philosopher 
many  admirable  eulogiums  have  been  passed  upon  him. 
One  of  the  most  curious  is  from  the  pen  of  Abraham 
Cowley.  In  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  that  poet 
to  the  Royal  Society,  we  find  Lord  Bacon  thus 
described.  It  furnishes  us  with  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  elaborate  conceits  for  which  CJowley  was  so 
famous. 

"  Bacon  at  last,  a  mighty  man  arose. 
Whom  a  wise  king  and  natfire  diose 
Lord  Chancellor  of  both  their  hiws. 

And  boldly  undertook  the  ii^ured  pupil's  cause. 
From  the  long  errors  «i  the  way 
In  which  our  wand'ring  predecessors  went, 

And,  like  th'  old  Hebrews,  many  years  did  stray 
In  deserts  but  of  smafl  extent, 

Baoon,  like  Moses,  ted  m  fortk  at  last; 
The  barren  wilderness  he  past^ 
Did  on  the  very  border  stand 
Of  the  blest  promised  land. 

And  from  the  mountain-top  of  his  exalted  wit, 
Saw  it  himself  and  shWd  us  it" 

Bacon's  philosophy  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  savour 
more  of  utilitarianism  th^  the  world  generally  allows 
to  be  good.  He  would  make  men  virtuous  by  showing 
that  it  b  their  interest  to  be  so :  he  constantly  appeals 
to  the  selfish  side  of  human  nature.  We  do  not 
attribute  this  peculiarity  to  any  defect  in  moral  or 
intellectual  vision.  We  believe  on  the  whole  he 
adopted  the  wisest  course,  and  took  the  directest 


means  to  render  his  lessons  permanently  and  prac- 
tically usefuL    Experience  has  shown  the  expedtency 
of  setting  the  interests  of  mankind  on  the  side  of  virtue. 
There  is  no  aphorism,  for  instfmoe,  of  more  general 
use,  or  that  has  exercised  a  more  salutary  influence  on 
human  OGfnoems  than  the  hofmely  adage,  that "  honesty 
is  the  best  policy*^    When  it  has  become  understood 
that  there  is  something    mean   and  despicable  in 
duplicity  and  dishonesty,  and  that  they  are  in  the  long 
run  unprofitable,  the  wavering  add  wetyc-hearted  are 
often  forced  into  the  paths  of  probity  from  motives  of 
personal  convenience.    Dumont  has  related  of  Mira- 
beau,  that,  irritated  one  day  at  the  bad  faith  of 
Madame  Jay,  he  exclaimed,  "  Madame,  if  probity  did 
not  exist  we  ought  to  invent  it,  as  the  best  means  of 
getting  rich."    And  Bacon  in  his  **  Essay  on  Truth," 
(the  first  in  the  vdume,)  has  admirably  said,  "  To  pass 
from  theological  and  philosophical  truth  to  the  truth  of 
civil  business,  it  will  be  aduiowledged,  even  by  those  ) 
who  practise  it  not,  thai  oleat  and  round  dealii^  is  the 
honour  of  man's  nature,  and  that  ndxtnre  of  lididK>od 
is  like  alloy  in  gold  and  ^vei  coin,  which  may  mi^e 
the  metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embeseth  iL    For 
these  winding  and  crooked  courses  arie  the  gtnngs  of 
the  serpent,  which  goeth  basely  on  the  belly,  and  not 
upon  the  feet.    There  is  no  vice  that  does  so  cover  a 
man  with  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and  perfidious." 
Those  who  wish  to  take  a  lesson  on  politic  dealmg 
will  do  well  to  study  the  sixth  Essay,  *'  On  Simulation 
and  Dissimulation ;"  wherein  it  is  truly  affirmed  "  that 
it  is  the  weaker  sort  of  pdities  that  are  tb6  great 
dissemblers ;"  and  that  **  the  ablest  men  that  ever 
were  have  had  all  an  openness  and  fraiduMss  of  dealing, 
and  a  name  of  certainty  and  veracity.''    The  student 
of  history,  and  the  close  observer  tA  human  life'  in  all 
its    varied  phases,  might  call  to  mind  a  hundred 
iustances  that  would  serve  to  illustrate  tiiese  pithy 
texts.  But  let  us  pass  to  another  subject.  One  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  interesting  of  these  Essays  is 
that  on  friendship.    "The  conmiunicating  of  a  man's 
self  to  a  friend,"  says  Bacon,  "works  two  contrtij 
eifects ;  for  it  redoubleth  joys  and  cutteth  griefs  in 
halves  \  for  there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to 
his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more ;  and  no  man  that 
imparteth  his  grief  to  his  friend  but  he  grieveth  the 
less."     And  how  beautifully  has  he  enumerated  some 
of  the  more  delicate  o£&ces  of  friendship  !     "  How 
many  things  are  there  which  a  man  cannot  with  any 
face  OT  comeliness  say  or  do  himself?  a  man  can 
scarcely  allege  Us  dwn  merits  wttii  tiodesty,  much 
less  extol  them.    A  man  cannot  sometimes  brook  to 
supplicate  or  b^  and  a  number  of  the  like.    But  all 
these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which 
are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So,  agaiuy  a  man's  person 
hath  many  proper  relations,  which  he  cannot  put  off. 
A  man  cannot  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father ;  to  his 
wife  but  as  a  husband ;  to  his  enemy  but  upon  terms. 
Whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  ease  requires,  and 
not  as  it  suiteth  with  the  person."    There  are  few 
men  to  whom  the  idea  of  solitude— of  being  cut  off 
from  the  sympathy  and  society  of  others — is  not  beyond 
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measure  appalliiig.  It  i5  said,  by  Ziinmeniiaii,  that 
"those  beings  only  are  fit  for  solitude,  who  Hie 
nobody,  are  like  nobody,  and  are  liked  by  nobody." 
And  what  is  solitude ?  "But  little  do*  men  pferceive," 
says  Bacon,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Essay  above 
cited,  "  what  solitude  is  and  how  far  it  efxtends ;  for  a 
crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  M  a  gatleri/  of 
pidnres,  and  talk  but  a  tinWing  cymbal,  ^frheite  there 
is  no  love.  The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  letter. 
Magna  eivitas,  magna  iolitvdo ;  because  in  a  great 
town  friends  are  scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that 
fellowship  for  the  most  part  which  is  in  less  neigh- 
bourhoods. But  we  may  go  further,  and  affirm  most 
truly,  that  is  a  mere  and  miserable  solitude  to  \rant 
friends,without  which  the  world  isbut  a  wilderness;  and 
even  in  this  sense  also  of  solitude,  whosoever  in  the 
frame  of  his  nature  and  affections  is  imfit  for  friendship 
he  taketh  it  of  tte  beast,  and  not  from  humanity." 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  instances  in  which  the 
thoughts  of  Bacon  have  been  appropriated  and  repro- 
duced by  others  without  acknowledgment.  Southey, 
in  his  "  Omniana,"  has  quoted  with  approbation  an 
epigram  by  Richard  Flecknoe,  the  unhappy  object  of 
Dryden's  piercing  satire.  It  is  addressed  to  a  miser, 
md  runs  thus  : — 

"Money^s  like  muck,  that  profiteth  the  while 
It  serves  for  manuring  of  some  fruitful  soil ; 
But  on  a  barren  one  like  thee,  methinks, 
Tis  like  ft  dunghill  that  lies  still  and  stinks." 

In  Bacon'*  Essay  on  *•  Seditions  and  Trotibles,"  this 
idea  occ^ors  k  illustration  of  a  profound  and  sagacious 
observation: — "Aborve  all  thkgs  good  policy  h  to 
be  used,  that  the  treasure  and  moneys  in  a  state  be 
not  gathered  into  few  hands.  For  otherwise  a  state 
may  have  great  stock  and  yet  starve.  And  money  is 
Hke  muek,  nai good  ereept  it  be  spread** 

In  Mr.  J.  P.  Bayley's  remarkable  dramatic  Jjoeiu  6f 
Fcstns,  we  remember  to  have  met  with  three  lines, 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  as  a  beautiful 
paraphrase  of  the  first  sent^nee  in  BaeOn's  Essay  on 
**  Youth  and  Age : "— "  A  man  that  is  yoto^  in  years 
may  be  oM  in  hours,  if  he  have  lost  lio  time  j  but  that 
happeneth  rarely." 

"  We  should  eettfrt  time  by  heart-throbs.  HellVWttiogt 
Who  thinks  most,  leels  the  nobl^t,  aettf  the  best, 
And  he  whMe  heart  beats  quickest  lives  the  longest." 

Like  Shakspeare,  Bacon  was  an  acute  observer  of 
the  oommonesi  drcomstances  of  life,  and  he  often 
snrprises  to  with  an  originai  illustratioH  of  ttan- 
teendent  force  and  beamty.  Thus  in  his  Essay,  "  Of 
Adversity,"  he  has  this  strikmg  simile :— "  Prosperity 
is  not  wHhcmt  many  fears  and  distastes;  and  adversity 
is  Bot  withcmt  (KMBttfarts  and  hopes.  We  see,  in  needle- 
works end  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a 
lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to 
have  a  dark  and  melaneholy  work  upon  a  lightsome 
ground.  lodge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart 
by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like 
precious  odours,  most  fragrant  when  they  are  incensed 
or  crushed:  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice, 
but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtues.** 


In  the  Essay,  "Of  Marriage  and  Single  Life,"  are 
many  shrewd  sentences  which  have  been  rendered 
familiar  by  frequent  citation.  "He  that  hath  wife 
and  children,**  it  begins,  "hath  given  hostages  to 
Fortune,  for  they  are  impediments  to  great  enterprises 
either  of  virtue  or  mischief.**  We  know  that  it  has 
been  said  of  Michael  Angek)  that  he  eschewed  matri- 
mony on  the  ground  that  he  "  had  married  his  art ;  '* 
and  that  hnmersed  in  the  toils  of  office,  at  the  most 
perilous  crisid  in  modem  history,  the  younger  Pitt 
is  reported  to  hate  made  a  similar  avowal,  by  stating 
that  "  he  had  taken  his  country  to  wife."  These  two 
memorable  instances  in  some  degree  confirm  the 
observation  that  follows :— "  Certainly  the  best  works, 
and  of  the  greatest  merit  for  the  public,  have  proceeded 
from  the  unmarried  or  childless  men,  which  both  in 
affection  and  means  have  married  and  endowed  the 
public.**  The  following  remarks,  if  not  altogether  just, 
are  curious  and  highly  characteristic  of  the  author*s 
style  of  thought  and  expression: — "Unmarried  men 
are  best  friends,  best  masters,  best  servants,  but 
not  always  best  subjects ;  for  they  are  light  to  run 
away,  arid  almost  all  fugitives  are  of  that  condition. 
A  single  life  doth  well  with  churchmen ;  for  Charity 
mil  hardly  water  the  ground  when  it  must  Jirst  Jill  a 
pool. . . .  Wives  are  young  mcn*s  mistresses,  com- 
panions for  middle  age,  and  old  men*s  nurses  j  so  as  a 
man  may  have  a  quarrel  to  marry  when  be  will.  But 
yet  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  wise  men  that  made 
aris^er  to  the  question,  When  a  man  should  marry  P 
A  young  man  not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  alL" 

Ift  most  of  Lord  Bacon*s  maxims  there  is  that 
happy  union  of  shrewd  commoii  sense  and  elegance 
of  diction  which  recommends  them  at  once  to  the 
attention  of  the  politician  and  man  of  business,  and 
insures  their  insertion  in  the  common-place  book  of 
the  student.  We  are  constantly  surprised  at  finding 
so  much  good  sense  packed  into  so  small  a  compass. 
To  the  man  of  large  possessions,  for  example,  he 
finely  says — "I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the 
baggage  of  virtue.  The  Roman  word  is  better, 
impedimenta ;  fot,  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so 
are  riches  to  virtue.  It  cannot  be  spared,  or  left 
behind,  but  it  hindereth  the  march;  yea,  and  the 
care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  disturbeth  the  victory." 
"Be  not  penny-wise;  riches  have  wings,  and  some- 
times they  fly  away  of  themselves ;  sometimes  they 
must  be  set  flying  to  bring  in  more.  .  .  And  defer 
not.  charities  till  death ;  for  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh 
it  rightly,  he  that  doth  so  is  rather  liberal  of  another 
man*s  than  of  his  oWn."  Those  in  authority  he  has 
reminded  that,  "  It  is  the  solecism  of  power  to  think 
to  command  the  end,  yet  not  to  endure  the  means** 
Wordy  senators  rind  egotistical  statesmen  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  he  has  said,  that  "  Long  and 
curious  speeches  are  as  fit  for  dispatch  [of  business] 
as  a  robe  or  mantle  with  a  long  train  is  for  a  race ;  ** 
and  that  "  Prefaces,  and  passages,  and  excusations, 
and  other  speeches  of  reference  to  the  person  are 
great  wasters  of  time,  and  though  they  seem  to  pro- 
ceed of  modesty,   they   are   bravery.  .  .  To  chuse 
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time  is  to  save  time,  and  an  unseasonable  motion  » 
but  beating  the  air."  Li  thfise  days,  when  emigra- 
tion on  aB  extended  scale  is  so  generally  looked  to  as 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  relieving  the  distress 
and  extending  the  resoiroes  of  the  mother  country, 
we  think  it  peculiarly  appropriate  to  refer  ^to  the 
enlarged  and  nobb  notions  of  colonization  entertained 
by  Lord  Bacon.  "Plantations,"  says  he,  "are 
amongst  ancient,  primitive,  and  heroical  works.  .  . 
Planting  of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods ;  for 
you  must  make  account  to  lose  almost  twenty  years 
profit,  and  expect  your  recompense  in  the  end.  For 
the  principal  thing  that  has  been  the  destruction  of 
most  plantations,  has  been  the  base  and  hasty  draw- 
ing of  profit  in  the  first  years.  It  is  true,  speedy 
profit  is  not  to  be  neglected,  as  far  as  may  stand  with 
the  good  of  the  plantation,  but  no  further.  It  is  a 
shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the  scum  of 
the  people,  and  wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the 
people  with  whom  you  plant ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
it  spoileth  the  plantation ;  for  they  will  ever  live  like 
rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy,  and  do 
mischief,  and  spend  victuals,  and  be  quickly  weary ; 
and  then  certify  over  to  their  country  to  the  discredit 
of  the  phmtation.  The  people  with  whom  you  plant 
ought  to  be  gardeners,  ploughmen,  labourers,  smiths, 
carpenters,  joiners,  fishermen,  fowlers,  with  some  few 
apothecaries,  surgeons,  cooks,  and  bakers." 

At  the  time  that  Bacon  wrote,  the  English 
language  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its  greatest 
force  and  purity.  In  Shakspeare's  latest  dramas,  in 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  Lord 
Bacon's  prose  writings,  we  shall  find  its  richness, 
nervousness,  and  ele^oe  displayed  in  their  highest 
perfection.  We  might  give  numerous  examples  of 
vivid  word-painting,  of  forcible  and  appropriate 
rhetoric,  fix)m  the  volume  on  which  we  have  been 
commenting.  In  the  Essay  on  "  Death,"  we  have  this 
noble  passage :  "  It  is  worth  the  observing  that  there 
is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  that 
it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death ;  and  therefore 
death  is  no  such  terrible  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  so 
many  attendants  about  him  that  can  win  the  combat 
of  hun.  Revenge  triumphs  over  death,  Love  slights 
it.  Honour  aspireth  to  it.  Grief  flieth  to  it,  Fear  pre- 
occupieth  it."  In  the  Essay  on  "Goodness,  and 
Gtoodness  of  Nature,"  we  have  another  fine  example 
of  Bacon's  rich  and  pointed  rhetoric :— "  The  parts 
and  signs  of  goodness  are  many.  If  a  man  be  gracious 
and  courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off 
from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to  them. 
If  he  be  compassionate  towards  the  afflictions  of 
others,  it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree 
that  is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the  balm.  If  he 
easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shows  that  his 
mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
shot.  If  he  be  thankful  for  small  benefits,  it  shows 
that  he  weighs  men's  minds,  and  not  their  trash." 

There  is  another  pleasing  feature  in  this  volume 
to  which  we  must  briefly  refer ;   and  it  is  this,  that 


in  the  midst  of  the  gravest  speculations  and  io- 
structions,  the  personal  predilections  and  domestic 
tastes  of  the  man  occasionally  peep  out,  and  evidence 
his  keen  and  wholesome  relish  for  the  simplest  and 
purest  pleasures.  The  following  remark^  on  the 
"  Garden  "  must,  we  think,  have  been  written  in  one 
of  those  periods  of  rural  retirement  which  the  busy 
lawyer  knows  so  well  how  to  appreciate : — 

"  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the 
greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man ;  without 
which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handi- 
works. .  .  I  do  hold  it,  in  the  royal  ordering  of 
gardens,  there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months 
in  the  year,  in  which  severally  things  of  beauty  jaay 
be  then  in  season.  .  .  And  because  the  breath  of 
flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air  {where  U  e<mesta^ 
,goeSt  like  the  toarbling  of  music),  than  in  the  hand, 
therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight,  than  to 
know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that  do  best 
perfume  the  air.  Roses,  damask  and  red,  are  flowers 
tenacious  of  their  smells,  so  that  you  may  walk  by  a 
whole  row  of  them,  and  find  nothing  of  their  sweet- 
ness ;  yea,  though  it  be  in  a  morning  dew.  Bays, 
likewise,  yield  no  smell  as  they  grow;  rosemary 
little,  nor  sweet-marjoram.  That  which  above  all 
others  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in  the  air  is  the 
violet,  specially  the  white  double  violet,  which  comes 
twice  a  year,  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  about 
Bartholomew-tide."  We  must  not,  however,  pro- 
ceed with  the  catalogue ;  we  have  quoted  enough  to 
illustrate  our  remarks,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  it 
a  happy  coincidence  that  the  greatest  poet  and  the 
greatest  prose-writer  of  the  nation  should  have  dis- 
played the  same  sensitive  appreciation  of  floral 
beauty.  When  we  first  read  this  beautiful  Essay,  we 
were  more  than  once  reminded  of  that  charming 
description  of  spring-flowers  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale : " 

"Daffbdils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  June's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  ox-lips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one." 

We  must  here  take  leave  of  these  admirable 
"  Counsels."  We  have  felt  a  sincere  pleasure  in  pay- 
ing homage  to  the  lofty  genius  which  has  rendered 
such  practical  service  to  mankind— to  the  poet- 
philosopher  who  has  earned  so  distinguished  a  place 
among  those  true  patriots  and  benefactors  of  their 
country,  whose  mission  and  whose  privileges  it  has 
been^- 

"  To  shed  great  thoughts, 
As  easily  as  the  oak  looseneth  its  golden  leaves 
In  liberal  largess  to  the  soil  it  grew  qil"-^Fcs6us. 
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THE  SETTLEES  SETTLED ; 

OB,    PAT   CONNOB  AND  HIS  TWO  MA8TEKS.* 


BT  TBB   AUTHOR   07  "TBB  BACKWOODS  07  OANAOA. 


Past,  n.— The  Pitbchase. 

Ajteb  haTing  purchased  some  plain  but  respectable 
famiture,  Charles  and  Arthur  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary to  think  about  organizing  their  household,  and 
rery  prudentlj  commence  inquiring  for  a  steady 
English  widow  or  maiden,  not  too  young  nor  too 
comely,  to  take  the  management  of  the  indoor  work, 
and  a  stout,  honest,  industrious  labouring  man,  Eng- 
lish also  5  for  uncle  Philipson  was  very  positive  on 
this  head,  as  he  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  Irish 
or  American  serrants,  if  one  of  his  own  countrymen 
could  be  procured ;  but,  after  much  delay  and  disap- 
pointmenty  Charles  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
vith  two  Irish  senrants,  neither  English  nor  Scotch 
offering.  The  female  was  a  tall,  thin,  erect  figure,  of 
grare  and  starch  aspect  and  reserved  manners,— -a 
widow,  the  mother  of  a  grown-up  son.  Her  age  she 
stated  to  be  five-and-thirty ;  had  she  added  fifteen  to 
the  sum,  Charies  thought  she  might  have  come  within 
the  mark ;  but  her  age  was  a  decided  point,  he  con- 
sidered, in  her  favour.  Mrs.  Gibbons  could  make 
Johnny  cake  and  other  cakes;  was  a  famous  com- 
pounder of  "suppome  "  (a  sort  of  porridge  made  from 
Indian  meal,  somewhat  resembling  the  Itidian  polenta) ; 
DO  one  could  surpass  her  in  the  concocting  of  oat- 
meal porridge,  or  oaten  cake;  she  understood  the 
manafactnre  of  every  kind  of  barm,  or  rising,  under 
the  sun ;  she  could  make  hop  yeast  and  salt  rising, 
milk  rising,  and  bran  empings  (Le.  barm  made  from 
bran,  salt,  and  water).  She  could  make  ^egar  out 
of  anything,  and  pickles  out  of  everything,  without 
the  least  fear  of  any  one  suspecting,  from  their  ver- 
dure, that  they  had  been  boiled  in  brass  or  copper  to 
improve  their  greenness.  She  was  an  adept  in  making 
hard  soap  as  well  as  soft — maple  sugar  and  molasses ; 
in  sbiMrt,  her  accomplishments  in  the  culinary  depart- 
ment were  endless,  and  only  equalled  by  her  skill  in 
spjtoing,  knitting,  and  quilting.  Charles  and  Arthur 
^yoked  upon  her  as  a  second  Dorcas,  and  blessed 
aiemselves  for  their  good  fortune  in  having  secured 
the  services,  at  the  low  rate  of  four  dollars  per 
moDth,  of  so  worthy  a  housekeeper — a  very  mirror  of 
matranly  discretion  and  prudence— a  very  widow,  in- 
deed, Uttt  promised  to  be  a  perfect  economical  treasure 
to  these  youthful  bachelors.  Even  uncle  Philipson 
applauded  the  wise  choice  they  had  made  in  selecting 
10  worthy  and  useful  a  person,  albeit  she  was  an 
Irishwoman. 

In  hiring  a  man-servant  the  Windhams  had  to 
eoMider  the  expediency  of  taking  a  person  into 
their  service  who  knew  something  of  the  work  of  a 
Coadian  settler's  farm;  and  though  they  did  hear 
of  one  or  two  Englishmen,  yet  they  were  as  new  to 
the  country  as  themselves,  and  totally  unfit  to  enter 
at  QDce  upon  the  management  of  a  bush-farm,  having 

(I)  Continned  from  p.  110. 


no  more  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  country  than 
they  had  themselves.  Besides,  they  seemed  to  have  im- 
bibed very  extravagant  notions  of  their  own  importance, 
which  not  a  little  disgusted  the  two  aristocratical 
young  gentlemen.  While  they  were  deliberating  about 
the  expediency  of  advertising  their  wants  in  a  local 

paper,  they  were  accosted  in  Mr. ^*s  store  by  a 

good-humoured  young  Irishman,  who  offered  his 
services  with  so  much  address,  and  apparent  honesty 
of  purpose,  that,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  Catholic  and 
speaking  in  a  strong  Cork  brogue,  Charles  made  a 
bargain  with  this  son  of  green  Eiin,  at  ten  dollars 
per  month  and  his  board ;  and,  having  heard  a  good 
character  of  him  from  the  storekeeper,  the  matter 
was  settled,  and  Pat  Connor  was  installed  that  very 
day  as  servant-of-all-work  in  the  house  of  his  masters. 

Pat  Connor  had  the  honour,  as  he  termed  it,  of 
driving  out  that  worthy  lady,  Mrs.  Gcibbons,  and  a 
goodly  load  of  household  stores,  with  the  new  furni- 
ture, bedding,  and  cooking  utensils.  Many  cere- 
monious compliments  passed  between  these  two 
originals,  who  "  Sir*d"  and  "Ma'am'd  "  each  other  in 
the  most  comical  manner;  so  absurd^  indeed,  were 
the  terms  of  respect  they  made  use  of  in  speaking  to 
one  another,  that  Charles  and  Arthur  imagined  Pat 
was  making  game  of  the  widow,  and  reproved  him 
somewhat  sternly  for  annoying  her.  . 

'*  Throth  and  sure,  and  is  it  the  likes  of  her  you^ 
would  be  spaking  wid,  and  not  saying.  Ma'am  dear,  to  * 
her?'  was  Pat's  reply.  "  And  isn't  it  the  dacent  i 
widder  lady  that  she  is  ?"  | 

And  when  the  Windhams  saw  how  graciously  all 
Pat's  Uamey  was  received  and  responded  to,  they 
began  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  all  in  sober  serious- 
ness,  and  quite  according  to  Irish  ideas  of  etiquette  in 
Canada.  ! 

Pat  and  Mrs.  Gibbons  soon  made  the  interior  of  ! 
the  old  log-house  look  quite  comfortable — ^though  it 
had  to  undergo  a  thorough  whitewashing  and  plaster- 
ing outside  and  in,  as  much  of  the  old  clay  had 
fallen  from  between  the  logs ;  but  Pat  made  no  diffi- 
culties— ^he  made  plaster  with  cky  and  lime  beaten 
together,  first  burning  some  blocks  of  limestone 
bdow  a  log-heap  tiU  it  was  calcined.  The  house  began 
to  assume  a  different  aspect  under  Pat  and  his  part- 
ner's superintendence,  only  Charles  was  sometimes 
a  little  annoyed  by  the  way  in  which  his  man  ordered 
about  him — sometimes  assuming  the  tone  of  a  master 
to  even  himself  and  Arthur ;  however,  Pat  was  cer- 
tainly very  useful — there  was  no  denying  it. 

Cliarles  and  his  brother  began  to  fancy,  though  the 
price  of  the  land  was  low  for  its  neighbourhood  to  a 
town  and  market,  yet  the  soil  was  not  quite  such  as 
a  good  practical  farmer  would  have  chosen,  and  had 
been  cropped  and.  cropped  till  it  required  to  be  re- 
newed by  manure  and  long  fallowing  before  it  would 
yield  any  suitable  return,  and  the  fences  were  old  and 
worthless.  The  log  bam  was  in  a  bad  condition,  the 
logs  having  shifted,  and  the  roof  was  in  danger  of 
falling  in  with  any  weight '  of  snow  that  might  fall  in 
the  ensuing  winter.    The  root-house  was  in  so  ruinous 
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a  state  that  when  Pat  removed  the  broken  logs  all  the 
rest  fell  in,  and  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life. 
The  cellar  had  to  be  drained,  and  finally  filled  in  with 
earth  and  stones,  as  the  water  rose  after  heavy  rains. 
A  mole  plough  being  a  machine  which  there  was 
no  call  for  among  the  farmers,  was  an  article  not  to 
be  procured,  and  all  the  Windhams  could  do  was  to 
cut  drains  across  the  meadow,  to  carry  off  the  surface 
water ; — the  potatoes,  however,  were  the  most  press- 
ing thing  to  plant,  and  everything  had  to  wait  till 
they  were  put  in,  after  once  the  house  was  "  fixed." 

Mrs.  Gibbons  was  a  real  comfort;  she  was  very 
active  for  her  years,  and  always  doing  sometfiing — 
made  capital  bread  and  cakes,  and  was  very  polite, 
only  too  fond  of  complimenting  her  young  masters  on 
their  personal  attractions  and  liberality ;  and,  in  spite 
of  her  starched  aspect,  would  actually  carry  on  a 
regdar  flirtation  with  Pat,  to  the  surprise  of  diaries 
and  Arthur,  who  began  to  suspect  the  widow  had 
some  matrimonial  design  against  Pat  Connor;  but 
Pat  seemed  to  insinuate  he  had  otiier  views  for  him- 
self. One  thing  did  annoy  Charles  Windham,  which 
was  the  rapid  friendship  that  Mrs.  Gibbons  contrived 
to  contract  in  a  short  space  of  time  with  one  of  their 
Yankee  neighbours,  Mrs.  Lee,  and  her  two  lack-a- 
daisical  daughters.  Miss  Corinthia  and  Miss  Celestia. 
These  young  ladies  were  always  walking  over  with- 
out their  bonnets  to  borrow  some  household  uten- 
sil from  Mr.  Charles  Windham's  housekeeper ;  the 
washing-{)oard  was  a  fertile  excuse— a  tm  of  soft 
soap,  or  a  little  rising  for  the  bread — or  just  for  a 
walk,  or  a  little  bit  of  a  change— or  to  inquire  after 
Mrs.  Gibbons'  rheumatism,  or  Mr.  Pat's  cold ;  but 
they  always  contrived  to  loiter  till  they  caught  sight 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  house,  when  they  gav6 
their  heads  a  little  toss,  and  simpered,  and  walked  off. 
Borfowing  seemed  certainly  the  order  of  the  day; 
and  as  by  no  chance  any  one  in  Canada  ever  thinks 
of  returning  the  article  they  borrow,  mtich  time  was 
spent  in  going  after  it.  The  wheelbarrow,  for  one 
thing,  was  never  at  home;  it  seemed  to  make  its 
regtdar  rounds. 

"  Throth,  Master  Charles,  and  isn^t  it  the  last  tooth 
out  of  yer  honour's  head  they'd  be  borrowin',  the 
crayters,  if  they  thought  as  how  it  would  be  av  use 
to  them  ?  "  said  Pai,  with  a  griri,  when  Charles  Wind- 
ham expressed  his  indignation  at  what  he  thought 
such  an  unprincipled  breach  of  faith. 

"But  they  never  have  the  grace  to  send  anything 
home  that  they  borrow,  even  when  it  is  lent  with 
strict  charge  for  them  to  return  it." 

"  Why,  Master  Charles,  you  see,  they  are  glad  to 
oblige  a  neighbour  between  times;  and  them  sort  of 
folks  thinks  as  how  it  is  all  right  to  make  use  of  your 
things  when  they  gets  the  chance." 

*'  Well,  then,  Pat,  I  insist  upon  it  that  you  never 
lend  to  those  that  do  not  return  what  they  borrow." 

"  Didn't  1  say  that  same,  yer  honour,  to  Silas  Harris, 
the  ould  Yankee, — bad  cess  to  him  ! — beyant  the 
clearance.  And  didn't  the  ouM  heretic  (no  offence  to 
your  honour!)  say  it  wasn't  worth  his  while  to  be 


stepping  backwards  and  forwards  all  the  time,— we 
could  come  for  the  things  when  we  wanted  them; 
they  were  just  as  well  at  his  place  as  ours  when  we 
wom't  using  them  ?" 

Charles  laughed  disdainfully  at  Mr.  Silas  Hanis's 
cool  impudence,  and  told  Pat  never  to  lend  him  any 
thing  at  any  time,  since  such  were  his  principles.  i 

One  day  Charles  met  his  brother  looking  very  much  , 
puzzled,  and  seemingly  pondering  something  over  in 
his  mind  that  he  could  not  fairly  make  out. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Arthur  ?  "  said  he. 
"  1  hope  Miss  Celestia  or  Miss  Corinthia  have  not 
waylaid  you  in  your  walk  to-day  t" 

"  Nonsense,  Charles !  You  put  one  out  of  humour. 
Pray,  can  you  tell  what  a  rack  is  P*^ 

"  A  rack  ?    To  be  sure — a  sort  of  manger  to  pnt  \ 
bay  or  straw  in.    Why,  Arthur,  what  a  question  to 
ask!" 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  brother,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken, for  it  cannot  be  anything  of  the  kind.  I  met 
Master  Zaccheus  Lee  running  at  full  speed,  and 
when  he  saw  me,  he  said,  '  Mother  has  sent  me  to  ask 
you  to  lend  her  a  rack,  to  rack  out  Jemima  Jane's 
hair  with,  for  'Lestia,  and  'Rinthia,  have  gone  ont  to  tea 
with  father,  and  have  taken  the  rack  with  them.' 

"I  said  I  never  heard  of  such  a  machine  being 
used  for  a  young  lady's  hair,  and  desired  him  to  teU 
his  mother  I  had  nothing  of  the  kind,  excepting  what 
was  fixed  up  in  the  stable.  At  this  Master  Zach. 
burst  into  a  shout  of  laughmg,  and  I  left  him  to  enjoy 
his  joke,  whatever  it  might  be." 

Charles  was  as  ignorant  as  his  brother ;  but  Mn. 
Gibbons,  who  was  just  returning  with  her  pail  from 
milking  the  cow  "  Damsel,"  was  not  a  little  astonished 
that  two  such  nice,  clever  young  gentlemen  should  not 
know  that  a  rack  was  both  Irish  mid  Yankee  for  a 
large-toothed  comb,  or  ''redding  comb,  as  we  calls  it 
more]  properly,"  she  added,  "  for  it's  onlj  them  low 
Lish  and  Yankee  folks  that  calls  it  a  rack  " 

This  solution  of  the  mystery  amused  the  brothers ; 
but  as  they  found  there  was  no  end  to  the  trouble 
and  loss  of  time  imposed  on  them  by  the  borrow- 
ing system,  they  did  not  make  a  point  of  sending 
Pat  or  Mrs.  Gibbons  over  with  the  aforesaid  article 
for  tie  benefit  of  Miss  Jemima  Jane,  the  propriety 
of  which  proceeding  the  obliging  widow  rather  Inntcd 
at  in  the  plenitude  of  her  neighbourly  friaidahip  for 
the  family. 

Not  many  days  after  this,  Charles  Windham  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  finding  a  bundle  contuning  one  of 
his  best  fine  linen  shirts,  a  dress  waistcoat,  and  some 
other  articles  of  wearing- apparel,  on  one  of  the  shelves  ' 
in  the  kitchen ;  and,  on  inquiring  how  they  happened  ; 
to  be  transferred  from  his  drawers  to  the  kitchen,  he 
'  elicited  from  Pat  Connor  that  they  were  to  be  lent 
for  the  evening  to  young  Mr.  Asa  Lee,  who  was 
to  be  married  next  day  to  a  neighbouring  farmer's 
daughter,  and,  having  no  dress  quite  grand  enough  for 
such  an  occasion,  Mrs.  Gibbons— the  accommodating; 
tender-hearted  Mrs.  Gibbons  —  had  volunteered  to 
procure  some  of  Mr.  Arthur  or  Mr.  Charies  Windham's 
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dotbes,  suitable  for  the  wedding  array.  Of  conrse, 
I  she  was  to  be  one  of  the  guests. 

This  discorery  annoyed  Charles  exceedingly,  as  he 
had  enteitained  rather  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  bdy*s 
principles  of  honesty,  it  being  a  theme  on  which  she 
was  Ycry  eloquent,  and  great  praises  had  been  be- 
stowed on  this  useful,  honest  person  in  the  letters 
written  home.  When  Charles  reproached  Mrs.  Gib- 
bons for  the  unwarrantable  Hberty  she  had  taketi,  she 
ilfflost  laughed  in  his  face,  and  wondered  that  he 
sboold  make  so  mdch  work  about  so  trifling  a  matter. 
"Sure,  had  not  bcfth  he  and  Mr.  Arthur  plenty  of 
dress  waistcoiats  and  fine  shirts  forbye  those  P  and  they 
would  not  get  worn  out  in  one  night.  Who  would 
be  so  ill-natured  as  to  refuse  anything  to  a  nice, 
daccnt  boy,  like  Asa  Lee,  and  he  going  to  be  married 
and  all?" 

Charles  reminded  tis  conscientious  housekeeper 
thai  bis  leave  had  never  been  asked  in  the  matter ;  and 
added,  in  a  very  decided  tone,  that  he  would  dis- 
charge any  one  of  his  household  who  dared  to  lend 
his  clothes  without  his  permission.  Mrs.  GibboliS 
Tentured  to  remonstrate  against  so  unkind  a  decision, 
but  finding  her  young  master  peremptory,  went  off  to 
her  work  in  no  very  gracious  mood.  Not  many  weeks 
after  this  affair,  Cliarles  and  Arthur  were  compelled  to 
(fischarge  their  paragon  of  a  housekeeper,  having  de- 
tected a  quantity  of  table  linen,  towels,  sheets,  and 
shirts,  preparing  to  walk  off,  not  as  a  loan,  but  a  lip^ 
(Irish  for  perpetual  loan,)  to  Master  Gibbons,  the 
widow's  son.  They  were  now  left  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  Pat  Connor  and  their  own  resources,  as  no 
YooDg  woman  would  venture  to  engage  in  the  service 
of  two  such  very  young  gentlemen.  And,  for  the 
present,  we  will  leave  them  to  keep  house  for  them- 
selves while  we  give  our  readers  uncle  Philipson's  first 
letter  k  reply  to  that  of  his  elder  nephew: — 

"Mt  6eab  Nephew,— There  is  an  old  saying,  and, 
I  Uunk,  a  wise  one — 'Fools  and  their  money  are 
soQD  parted.'  What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
ooald  induce  you  to  buy  that  mad  fellow  Tom 
Walker's  farm,  before  you  had  even  delivered  the 

letters  I  gave  you  to  the  land  agent  at f 

Sow,  nephew  Qiarles,  I  did  not  take  you  to  be  so 
»e7  dull  a  fellow  as  you  have  proved  yourself. 
Here,  by  your  own  account,  you  have  brought  200 
acres  of  land,  for  which  you  are  to  give  200/.,  it 
bearing  interest,  of  course.  WeD,  1  do  not  say  much 
of  the  price ;  bftt>  by  your  own  description,  the  land 
is  hilly,  and  covered  with  rocks— very  picturesque  to 
the  eye,  but  will  wheat,  or  barley,  or  cOm,  grow  on 
boalder  stones  ?  I  trow  not,  my  wise  nephew.  And 
I  thea  the  wear  and  tear  to  your  plough  and  cattle  in 
tvning  the  furrows  among  these  stones  on  these  hold 
hills,  jou  do  not  seem  to  have  calculated  upon,  'the 
land  is  evidently  poor  stony  soil,  worn  out.  The 
creek,  of  oourse,  is  an  advantage,  but  it  would  have 
been  twice  the  value  if  the  ground  had  been  level. 
Then,  a  word  about  neighbours ; — ^you  have  just  fixed 
jour  dwelling  among  a  set  of  low  fellows  that  will  be 


only  too  proud  of  cheating  yon ;  and  you  were  such  a 
fool,  begging  your  pardon,  as  to  buy  a  pair  of  breachy 
oxen,  knowing  them  to  be  such !— to  be  an  annoyance 
to  your  neighbours  and  a  vexation  to  yourselves. 
The  first  loss  is  the  least ;  for  my  part  I  think  you 
had  better  shoot  them  both  for  beef,  and  buy  a  pair,  as 
you  call  it,  of  horses  instead — those  homed  brutes  are 
only  good  for  beef.  I  warned  you  about  choosing  a 
healthy  spot,  and  here  yon  have  chosen  one  where 
the  former  possessor  was  driven  out  of  it  by  three 
tnonths  of  ague. 

"  I  dare  say  thit  dock  has  something  tO  do  with 
it;  draiftage  water  in  the  cellar,  from  the  Mils,  no 
doubt.  Have  it  looked  to  at  once — health  is  the  first 
of  all  blessings.  l>o  not  neglect  calomel  afid  qtiiAine-s-^ 
vigorously  attack  the  first  symptoms  of  disease. 

"  As  to  living  in  that  abominable  manner,  like  «n 
Esquimaux,  as  Tom  did,  I  will  not  hear  Of  it.  Ke- 
member,  though  misfortnne  has  driveti  you  out  to  this 
wild  country,  you  are  not  compelled  to  forget  that  you 
are  civilized  beings,  the  sons  of  a  gentleman  afid  de- 
scendants from  an  old  and  worthy  family,  whom  you  are 
bound  to  honour.  Let  me  hear  that  you  have  had  the 
house  decently  furnished,  and  let  me  know  the  cost ;  but 
be  prudent,  and  do  not  throw  uncle  PMlipson's  money 
away  too  fast.  Get  a  decent  man-servant  to  work 
the  farm— none  of  your  snivellmg  Yankees.  Tom 
Willis  was  right,  they  are  all  cheats.  Query,  cOuld 
you  not  advertise  for  an  industrious  middle-aged 
negro  and  his  wife— there  must  be  swatms  of  them 
so  near  the  States — and  let  them  put  you  in  the  way 
of  cultivating  tobacco  ?  It  would  be  sure  to  pay — 
all  the  Canadians  smoke. 

*'  I  have  had  a  severe  fit  of  the  ^^s^  since  yoti 
left  the  Oaks,  which  has  made  me  ^  little  crusty  and 
out  of  humour  at  times.  Thank  Arthur  for  his  letter 
— ^by  the  by,  it  was  a  double  sheet,  and  I  tfiink  it 
might  all  have  been  put  into  on^  foolscap.  I  did  not 
see  anything  very  new  in  the  description  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  1  have  several  books  oh  Canada,  aiid 
they  all  seem  pretty  much  alike  in  that  tespect. 
flowever,  it  was  meant  well,  to  amtis6  me,  no  doitbt. 
t^^'rite  soon,  for  1  want  to  krioV  what  yOu  are  doing, 
and  how  you  get  on  with  those  breacty  oxen  aid 
your  Yankee  neighbours.  The  best  thing  yoti  can  do 
will  be  to  have  those  stones  aO  rotted  down  the  hill 
or  made  mto  fences.^  By  the  by.  Jour  friend  Tom 
owned  the  fencing  was  good  for  nothing  \ 

"Have  your  wits  about  you,  boys.  All  well  at 
home  when  1  was  last  at  the  lodge.        Yours, 

"  Chaeles  Philipso*. 

^'i'.S.  Get  a  decent  English  man-servant  and  his 
wife,  if  you  cannot  meet  with  the  blackees.  None  of 
your  low  Irish.  Scotch  are  next  best,  but  fhey  are 
sharp  feUows  after  their  own  interest — do  you  look 
to  yours.  Please  make  a  bonfire  of  those  stools  and 
other  trumpery  that  that  mad  fellow  left  you,  and  get 
a  good  cooking-stove,  and  do  not  spoil  good  food  by 


(1)  This  adrice  was  pan  of  the  written  instructions  ghren  by  a 

Kntl^man  to  his  son  on  coming  out  to  settle  In  the  Backwoods, 
le  plan  was  not  found  feasible,  j 
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frying,  or  stewing  in  a  frying-pan.  As  to  that  bearish 
fellow,  I  think  the  country  well  rid  of  him.  Depend 
on  it  he  knew  what  he  was  about  in  getting  a  bad 
bargain  off  his  own  hands  so  easily ;  he  soon  found 
out  that  he  had  a  pair  of  greenhormj  to  deal  with ; 
however,  there  is  nothing  like  experience  of  one's 
own  earning.  I  had  to  pay  dearly  for  it  when  I  was 
a  younker.  I  am  glad  Tom  got  cheated,  it  served 
him  right.  I  have  not  time  to  write  any  more,  only 
I  wish  you  would  get  some  long  thin  Lidia  paper,  if 
you  can,  and  say  all  you  have  to  say  on  one  sheet ;  I 
hate  double  letters,  and  crossed  ones  I  never  read. 

"  Love  to  Arthur,  and  tell  him  the  best  prospect 
he  could  see  would  be  a  good  crop  of  stout  wheat  or 
oats,  instead  of  his  picturesque  rocks  and  tree  tops. 
I  could  point  out  fifty  follies  you  have  committed  in 
this  purchase,  but  do  not  wish  to  put  you  out  of 
heart.  Only  remember  'a  man  may  pay  too  dear  for 
his  whistle,'  as  Franklin  says." 

Charles  and  Arthur  looked  a  little  blank  when  they 
had  finished  reading  uncle  Philipson's  rather  sarcastic 
epistle,  and  Arthur  somewhat  pettishly  remarked — 
"  Uncle  Philipson  is  a  good  and  a  kind-hearted  man, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  crab  mixed  up  with 
that  apple." 

Perhaps  the  young  men  were  the  more  annoyed, 
because  they  could  not  but  confess  they  had  been 
rather  too  much  in  a  hurry  in  closing  the  bargain  with 
Tom  Walker,  and  there  were  many  disadvantages  they 
had  not  foreseen  in  the  land,  buildings,  and  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but,  after  all,  as  uncle  Philipson  said, 
"  There's  nothing  like  experience  of  one's  own  buymg." 
As  to  the  negro  and  tobacco  scheme,  that  they  soon 
found  was  not  feasible ;  and  when  they  consulted  Pat 
Connor  on  the  stone-fence  plan,  he  vowed  that  he 
"  wished  he  could  see  the  ould  gentleman  with  a  hand- 
spike, rowling  the  big  stones  down  the  hills — it  would 
be  fine  exercise  for  his  worship ;  but  it  would  take 
half-a-year's  hard  work  to  clear  one  field,  and  there 
was  already  too  much  to  do ;"  besides,  Pat  added  the 
consoling  assurance,  that  if  cleared,  the  land  would  still 
produce  no  crop,  as  it  was  little  better  than  a  gravel 
hill.  Stones  seemed  the  only  crop  it  was  capable  of 
producing.  His  advice  was  just  to  make  good  the 
fencing  of  the  best  part  of  the  cleared  land,  manure 
and  work  it  well,  and  let  alone  the  worthless  rocky 
hiUs  till  better  times.  After  all,  there  seemed  some 
sense  in  this,  and  the  Windhams  began  to  perceive 
that  to  cany  on  improvements  on  an  extensive  scale 
required  more  funds  than  they  could  command,  or 
than  uncle  Philipson  would  be  willing  to  advance. 
Money  seemed  to  make  to  itself  wings  and  fly  away. 
They  had  cut  pretty  deeply  into  what  remained  of  the 
200/.  after  paying  down  the  50/.  to  Tom  Walker  for 
the  land,  eighty  dollars  for  the  oxen,  twenty  for  a  cow ; 
and  then  there  was  furnishing  the  house,  and  wages, 
and  provisions,  and  fifty  other  things  that  they  had 
not  even  calculated  upon.  As  to  the  wheat  crop,  it 
was  very  little  worth ;  nevertheless,  they  harvested  it 
in  good  order,  and  felt  very  proud  of  the  achievement. 


Charles  showed  far  more  industry  and  energy  tijan 
Arthur  in  working  on  the  farm.  Arthur's  tastes  and 
habits  were  rather  too  refined  and  fastidious  for 
enjoying  the  mere  labour  of  a  Canadian  settler  s  life. 
The  principal  work  he  did  was  gardening;  for  which 
he  had  great  taste ;  his  fondness  for  shooting,  an^g, 
and  boating  often  led  him  from  home,  and  his  pencil 
and  books  occupied  his  leisure — though,  as  Pat  once 
was  heard  to  remark,  "  It  was  a  real  pity  that  Master 
Arthur  was  so  much  of  a  gentleman ;  it  was  not  the 
thrade  to  make  money  by  in  Canada,  sure  it  wasn't." 

Yet  Charles  was  too  fondly  attached  to  his  brother 
to  interfere  with  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  oblige  him 
to  do  hard  work,  for  which  his  less  robust  fnme 
seemed  unfitted,  and  Charles  was  the  more  indulgent 
to  Arthur,  for  he  feared  to  disgust  him  with  a  settler's 
life,  and  make  him  home-sick,  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  leaving  him  without  a  companion, — a  state 
of  things  that  he  did  not  like  to  contemplate. 

'*  The  summer  has  passed  away  very  busily,  my  dear 
Uncle,"  wrote  Charles.  "The  wheat  is  all  in  the  bam, 
what  there  is  of  it ;  but  Pat  says  there  will  be  less 
than  ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  when  threshed,  as  the 
crop  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  inroads  of 
breachy  cattle  before  we  could  get  time  to  put  the 
fences  in  order.  The  grass  lands  are  in  a  very  poor 
condition,  not  worth  the  expense  and  labour  of 
mowing ;  indeed  the  ground  is  overrun  with  thistles, 
dandelions,  and  hard  moss.  Pat  says,  whoever  cleared 
the  farm,  just  cropped  it  as  long  as  grain  could  be  got 
off  it,  and  then  let  it  run  wild ;  for  it  has  never  been 
sown  down  with  Timothy  and  clover,  as  it  should  have 
been,  and  the  grass  is  good  for  nothing  for  hay,  so 
we  let  the  cattle  and  cow  have  the  run  of  it  Con- 
sidering how  late  they  were  planted,  the  potatoes— of 
which  we  have  an  acre—look  and  yield  pretty  weD; 
but  they  were  put  upon  the  best  bit  of  land  we  had. 

"  Pat  is  really  a  smart,  good-humoured,  industrions 
fellow,  though  he  has  some  odd  ways  and  queer 
sayings ;  but  he  is  very  easily  contented,  and  rather 
smooths  difficulties  than  makes  them.  I  am  sorry  ooi 
fine  housekeeper  turned  out  what  you  would  term  a 
regular  humbug, — a  cheating  old  hypocrite,  robbed 
us  by  wholesale,  and  then  abused  us,  as  if  we 
had  been  the  thieves,  and  not  herself;  she  had  a 
mighty  notion  of  making  a  match  for  one  of  us,  with 
one  of  our  fair  Yankee  neighbours,  who  besieged  us 
continually  with  their  company,  and  we  were  obligrd 
to  refuse  several  most  pressing  invitations  from  their 
mother  to  sundry  parties  and  pic-nics,  which  I  verily 
believe  were  got  up  for  our  edification.  It  was 
evident  the  good  lady  was  ambitious  of  choosing  one 
of  your  nephews  for  a  son-in-law ;  but  I  think  they 
had  most  hopes  of  Arthur,  as  his  gentle  and  polite 
manners  encouraged  hopes  that  the  charms  of  Miss 
Celestia  or  Miss  Corinthia  had  softened  his  EngUsk 
pride.  Arthur  was  however  proof  against  all  the 
encouragement  he  received,  and  the  flattery  conveyed 
to  his  ears  through  the  medium  of  Mrs.  Gibbons  j  for 
which  insensibility  I  really  give  him  great  credit,  con- 
sidering that  he  is"  somewhat  susceptible,  and  Miss 
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tiestia  is  rather  a  pretty  damsel,  and  affected  the 

toesdng.     After  our  housekeeper's  departure,  we 

id  a  firiendlj  offer  of  assistance  in  the  household 

ipaitment,  from  the  mother  of  the  young  ladies, 

bake  our  bread,  wash  and  clean  the  house ;  but  we 

edined  her  services  as  poUteiy  as  we  could,  for  we 

rather  afraid  of  laying  ourselves  open  to  the 

of  the  neighbourhood,  if  we  encouraged  too 

[uent  Tisits  from  the  young  ladies ;   since  which 

the  two  girb  have  looked  at  us  with  great 

and  Mr.  Asa,  their  brother,  glares  at  us  very 

ioQsly.     They  arc  decent  quiet  folks  in  their  way, 

it  not  at  aU  society  for  us;  we  have  in  fact  no 

socieiy  here,  and  if  it  were  not  that  at  present  we 

We  little  leisure  for  visiting,  we  should  find  our 

time  hang  heavily  upon  our  hands.    We  have  to  buy 

a  plough  and  harrow  and  some  other  things,  this  fall ; 

and  as  we  have  neither  stock  nor  anything  but  the 

wheat,  I  fear  we  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  your  further 

assistance  to  get  through  the  winter  without  running 

in  debt ;  but  as  our  money  has  reaMy  only  been  spent 

in  actual   necessaries,  1  am  sure,  dear  uncle,    you 

will  not  be  displeased  at  our  asking  for  a  forUier 

remittance,  till  the  farm  begins  to  pay  a  little. 

"  We  are  obliged  to  do  much  of  the  work  of  the 
bouse  ourselves,  since  Mrs.  Gibbons  went  away. 
Arthur  is  really  a  first-rate  cook,  and  Pat  Connor 
helps  us  a  bit ;  but  we  cannot  employ  his  valuable  time 
in  household  drudgery,  excepting  at  odd  times. 

"  We  are  very  anxious  for  home  letters.  Pray  tell 
one  of  my  sisters  to  write,  "or  Horace,  or  Marcus. 

**  Yours  very  truly,  dear  Uncle, 
"  Brwkfieldr  "  Chakles  Windham. 

Unde  Fhilipson's  reply  to  this  epistle  was  brief  and 
characteristic ;  full  of  impracticable  advice  as  regarded 
the  management  of  the  farm,  which,  if  followed,  would 
hare  invc^ed  his  nephews  in  heavy  expenses,  which 
their  limited  supplies  would  have  rendered  it  difficult 
to  meet.  At  first,  Charles  and  Arthur  used  to  be 
greatly  perplexed  and  scarcely  dare  to  disobey  oom- 
manda  so  positively  given ;  but  a  very  little  observation 
on  the  country  showed  them  that  plans  that  would 
answer  very  well  at  home  would  not  be  expedient  on 
a  Canadian  farm,  where  the  price  of  labour  was  so 
high,  and  that  of  produce  so  low  as  to  be  in  no  pro- 
portion to  it ;  and  another  thing  which  he  did  not 
take  into  consideration,  was  the  shorUiess  of  the 
working  season,  and  the  length  of  the  vrinter,  which 
ruised  a  great  hurry  always  for  the  indispensable  part 
of  the  work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time.  So  with  all 
due  deference  to  their  good  uncle,  his  nephews  were 
often  coropeDed  to  act  quite  contrary  to  hiis  opinions ; 
bat,  Hke  good  politicians,  they  generaUy  took  no  notice 
of  those  matters,  and  left  him  to  suppose  they  had 
adopted,  or  meant  to  adopt  his  plans ;  as  downright 
opposition  put  the  choleric  old  gentleman  into  a 
towering  passion  for  the  time.  So  wrote  Horace,  who 
was  anxious  that  his  brothers  should  give  as  little 
offence  as  passible  to  their  rich  relative.  But  we  will 
give  unde  Ilnlipson's  letter  -.— 


''The  Oaks. 
"Mtdear  Nephew,— I  duly  received  your  last 
letter,  which  was  not  a  double  one.  1  am  glad  you 
paid  attention  to  that  hint,  though  you  seem  to  have 
overlooked  some  others  that  1  gave  in  my  last.  1 
guessed  (as  your  Yankee  neighbours  would  say)  how 
your  fine  farm  would  turn  out.  You  have  been  taken 
in,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Tom  Walker  was  before  you, 
but  1  see  no  good  in  your  shifting  about  till  you  have 
gamed  more  knowledge  of  a  farmer's  life.  A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss,  though,  according  to  your 
account  of  your  meadow  land,  you  may  gather  plenty 
of  it  and  thistles  to  boot.  Have  an  old  blade  of  a 
knife  sharpened,  and  set  into  a  long  staff;  or  if  you 
have  not  an  old  knife,  get  the  blacksmith  to  make  you 
an  instrument  about  three  inches  broad,  which  will  do 
as  well ;  let  it  be  sharpened  like  the  edge  of  a  broad 
chisel,  and  fix  it  firmly  in  the  end  of  a  stick,  as  1  said 
before.  Set  Pat  Connor  to  go  over  the  fields  with 
this  in  his  hand,  and  cut  out  all  the  thistles  at  the  root. 
Arthur  and  you  could  do  it  yourselves.  1  use  such  a  one 
for  cutting  weeds  out  of  the  lawn,  at  the  Oaks ;  1  call  it 
my  walking  stick.  The  longer  they  remain,  the  worse 
it  will  be  for  yourselves  and  your  neighbours— thistle 
seeds  have  wings. 

"  Let  the  bush  harrow  be  put  upon  the  grass,  with 
some  of  those  fine  cockspur  hawthorns  that  I  hear 
there  ar^  plenty  of  in  Canada,  and  tear  up  all  the 
moss.    Let  the  ground  have  a  good  top-dressing  of 
manure;  plough  it  and  let  it  lie  fallow,  plough  it 
again  before  the  fall,  and  let  the  stones  be  picked  and 
pHed,  and  you  will  have  a  crop  next  year.    You  see 
unde  Philipson  knows  somethiog  of  farming.    He 
is  one  that  has  his  ears  and  eyes  open,  I  can  tdl  you. 
"  I  told  you  about  those  fences  before ;  get  the  farm 
surrounded  by  a  good  ring  fence,  stake  and  rider  it, 
(you  see  1  know  how  these  things  should  be  done,)  and 
then  pound  away  as  fast  as  any  breadiy  cattle  annoy 
you ;  only  remember  to  look  well  to  your  own  beasts — 
those  that  have  windows  of  their  own,  should  not 
throw  stones.    By  the  by,  why  could  not  you  start  a 
good  thorn  fence  with  those  same  Canadian  bushes  ? 
Why,  the  thorns  would  be  impervious,  and  defy  cattle 
of  all  kinds.    I  will  send  you  a  treatise  on  live  fences, 
the  first  box  that  leaves  the  Lodge  for  you,  and 
drawings  of  corn-stands,  and  five-barred  gates,  and 
some  other  useful  things  of  the  same  kind.    1  had 
congratulated  myself  on  your  prudent  choice  of  a 
housekeeper;    however,    1   must    not    blame    you 
because  she  turned  out  a  hypocrite :  women  are  dread- 
ful.    Better  a  housekeeper  than  a  wife.    You  can  get 
rid  of  the  first,  the  last  may  be  a  bad  bargain  for  life. 
Pray  steer  dear  of  those  Cdcstials  I    Tell  Arthur,  my 
sister  has  not  had  an  hour's  peace  since  she  heard  of 
the  siege  that  had  been  laid  to  his  heart ;  it  would 
break  her's  if  her  darling  made  a  match  with  a  Yankee 
or  Canadian  girl.    You  were  quite  right  to  decline 
the  invitations  to  the  pic-nics  and  parties.    Never 
forget  that  you  are  sons  (though  younger  sons,  what 
of  that  P)  to  an  English  gentleman  and  nephews  of  a 
Philipson.    Do  not  let  that  boy  Aiihur  be  running 
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abottt  tke  country  by  himself,  or  he  will  get  into  some 
scrape,  and  be  marrying  imprudently.  Yon  have  too 
much  of  your  uncb  in  you,  I  trust,  nephew  Charles, 
to  {^y  the  fool  after  sack  a  {iGishion. 

''  ¥oa  may  draw  ^ pon  me  for  another  instalment  on 
your  bmd,  to  meet  the  naxi;  payment,  but  draw  no 
I  bills  without  my  sanction.  I  have  my  own  payments 
to  make,  and  do  not  choose  that  my  tradesmen  should 
wait  for  their  money.  It  is  right  to  be  just  before 
yon  are  generous.  I  have  just  advanced  a  hundred 
pounds  to  fit  Marcus  fpr  college,  and  the  giiis  have  to 
get  something  to  turn  them  out  for  the  winter,  and  I 
promised  Horace  a  Manton,  so  yon  see  I  shall  have 
my  hands  full — uncle  Philipson  is  iu>t  as  rich  as 
Cre&sus.  As  to  the  Swiss  cottage,  you  must  wait 
awhile  for  that !  I  know  a  little  of  what  building  is. 
You  know  the  lodge  I  had  built  at  the  entrance  gate 
of  the  f  Oaks ;'  it  cost  a  pretty  round  sum,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  I  have  not  done  with  it  yet.  X  believe  they 
are  all  well  at  home,  but  the  winter  is  not  my  time 
for  travelling.  I  like  travelling  from  i\m  study  to  the 
dining-room  and  back  again  best  by  the  comfort  of  a 
good  blazing  fire — ^uncle  Philipson  loves  a  warm 
climate :  none  of  your  I(.ussian  winters  for  him. 

"  Write  soon,  for  though  your  letters  are  never  quite 
satisfactory,  Uiey  give  one  a  little  notion  of  what  is 
going  on  with  you.  A  happy  new  year  to  you  both ; 
10  wishes  **  Your  afi'cctiouate  uncle, 

"  CllAia^iS  1*^IU?S0N," 


A  CONTRAST  IN  BIOGEAPHY. 

CAGLJP8TR0     XUE     CIIATII.ATAN — JOHN     POUNDS     THE 
COBBLER. 


CAO;.IOSXBO. 

"  Each  lie  lives  out  its  <^ay, 
^ut  truth  abi4e8  for  aye-" 

T92  eighteenth  century  was  ripe  with  impostiires 
and  delusions.  M&ny  were  the  adventurers  and 
enthusiasts  who  by  their  pretensions  drew  after  them 
n)ultitudes  of  disciples,  more  endued  with  credulity 
than  common  sense.  John  Law,  with  his  South  Sea 
bubbles  and  Mississippi  schemes,  to  eptrap  the 
worshippers  of  Mammon ;  Swedepborg,  with  his 
angelic  visitants  and  spiritual  colloquies,  so  attractive 
to  minds  of  a  more  ideal  c^t ;  the  CoQpt  de  St. 
Qermain,  with  his  elixir  of  youth  and  philosopher's 
stone ;  Mcsmer,  with  his  marveUons  magnetic  influ- 
ence ;  the  Abb6  de  Paris,  with  his  miraculous  cures 
and  self-crucifying  disciples ;— such  were  a  few  of 
the  remarkable  persons  who  gathered  around  them 
followers  in  all  countries,  and  among  all  cksses  of 
people.  But  diiefly  in  France  did  these  wonder- 
workers congregate  together.  There  did  irreligion 
and  immorality  most  widely  prevail,  and  there,  conse- 
quently, did  credulity  and  superstition  find  the  readiest 
ueeeption ;  for  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that 
it  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  an  utter  rejection  of  all 
anpematuial  belief;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that 


at  the  tiqie  when  philosophers  and  men  c^  letters 
refused  to  worship  the  Creator,  they  yielded  a  senti- 
mental homage  to  the  moon ;  and  while  denying  the 
supremacy  of  Ahnighty  God,  they  belicTed  in  Cagli 
ostro's  power  over  the  spirits  of  the  air.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  marvelled  at,  for  in  the  moral  as  in  the  natural 
world,  it  is  from  the  focus  of  corruption  that  some 
ignis  fatuus  springs  forth,  which  by  its  deluding 
brilliancy  perplexes  and  beguiles  the  unwary. 

It  was  amid  this  whirl  of  deceivers  and  deoeivcd, 
that  the  arch-quack  Cagliostro  appeared  in  Paris, 
about  the  year  1784,  and  by  his  pUofiible  knavery 
drew  within  his  magic  circle  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  who  professed  themselves  philosoph^s,  after 
the  fashion  of  philosophy  in  those  days.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  uninstructive  to 
trace  out  rapidly  the  course  of  this  remarkable  man, 
and  to  watch  awhile  the  waxing  and  waning  of  his 
fortunes.  Some  lessons  it  will  teach,  which  are  so 
obvious  that  they  need  not  be  noted  down  here. 

About  the  year  1740,  the  hearth  of  Marco  Balsamo, 
a  decayed  man  of  law,  in  Messina,  was  gladdened  by 
the  birth  of  a  son,  named  Giuseppe,  of  whose  earij 
years  little  is  known,  save  that  from  the  good  wives 
of  the  vicinity  his  troublesome  doings  won  for  him  the 
nickname  of  "  Maledeiio.^*  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  devoted  by  his  parents  to  the  ecclesia.stical  profes- 
sion, and  they  consigned  him  for  hia  novidate  to  the 
neighbouring  monastery  of  Cartigione,  where  his 
services  were  allotted  chiefly  to  the  convent  apothe- 
cary, within  whose  laboratory  he  gained  his  first 
insight  into  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  medicme. 
It  is  probable  that  here  also  were  sown  the  eariy 
seeds  of  his  future  destiny,  for  in  those  days  alchemy 
still  formed  a  very  favourite  part  of  conventual  stud?. 
Not  long,  however,  was  his  tarfying  among  the 
worthy  monks  of  Cartigione,  for  so  it  h^pened  that 
they  having  commanded  him  one  day  to  read  abud  a 
portion  of  the  "  Martyrology,*'  as  was  their  woot, 
during  the  hours  of  repast,  Giuseppe,  dtspising  the 
accredited  saints  of  the  Roman  church,  using  his 
wit  somewhat  unadvisedly,  read  aloud  from  the  pages 
of  his  own  vivid  imagination  a  story  whidi  savoured 
much  of  lightness  and  profanity.  This  gpoas  impro- 
priety caused  his  immediate  expulsion  from  ths  con- 
vent,, and  for  some  while  after  he  seems  to  have 
divided  his  time  between  brawls  and  painting.  But 
swiiidling  was  far  more  congenial  to  his  taste  than 
the  fine  arts ;  and  having  defrauded  a  certain  Sidhan 
jeweller,  named  Maran,  of  his  money  by  promising  in 
recx)mpense  to  obtain  for  him  a  hidden  treasure,  the 
adventure  ended  in  Balsamo's  detection  and  fliglit 
from  his  native  country.  So,  as  his  Biographer  of 
the  Inquisition  expresses  it,  "he  fled  from  Paleiroo, 
and  overran  the  whole  earth."  And  truly  this  de- 
scription seems  scarcely  hyperbolical  j  for  during  the 
following  few  years  of  his  life,  we  hear  of  him  in 
Arabia,  where  he  studied  alohemy  and  chemistry, 
under  a  Greek,  named  Althotas ;  in  I^ypt  and 
Turkey,  where  he  sold  drugs  and  amulets ;  in  Malta, 
where   he   was   favourably  received  by  the  Grand 
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KMter«  Piiiio,  '«iid  fttiep^pted  to  tnoismiite  oopper 
ifito  gold;  ifi  Spam  ^sd  tJie  Netkerlaads ;  in  Q^f- 
many,  whither  he  went  oa  f^  philosophical  pUgrimage 
to  the  GpuBt  de  St.  Germaia ;  and  at  the  shrines  of 
St  lago  di  Copupostelia,  a2)4  o^  Ia^J  of  Loretto, 
vitki^fsr  hft  profidss^  to  be  goid^  bj  iJLspixil;  of  devQ- 
tioiL  Fiuallj  he  re-appeared  at  Kome,  wher^  he 
ffiar^i^d  a  be^^tifol  gid,  iumuj^  Locenz^  i'leliciani, 
vbo  besame  af^rwards,  Diot  only  the  partiier  of  h^ 
fbttones,  bat  also  of  his  impostHres.  It  was  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  that^  after  having  changed  hjs  name 
repeatedly,  be  assumed  tlie  title  of  (Dpunt  Alessandro 
di  Cagliostro,  and  gav^  hima(elf  out  mb  a  restorer  of 
the  Sosierasian  philosophy,  professing  to  hat^.e  the 
fiiodty  of  rendering  himself  invisible,  as  well  as  of 
eroldBg  spirits  and  restoring  yoi^tb  to  o|d  %gp,  by 
neaofl  of  his  elipr  of  life.  With  8U<^  ffiar?e)icMA9 
pr^e&sioBs,  and  an  extraordinary  share  of  effrontery, 
he  soon  aoqnired  ascendency  over  the  miods  of  the 
sraHitude,  and  his  reputation  shortly  spi^  itself 
tiuoQ^ut  Europe. 

Oar  "se^^irt  isle  "  was  favoured  movfi  ibm  once 
bj  his  presence :  his  first  visit  being  under  the  simple 
Bsme  of  jQ0eph  Balauno,  as  a  house-painter,  ud 
dealer  in  drugs ;  the  second  time,  under  his  assumed 
title  of  Count  Cagliostro ;  when  he  oontriv^  to  reap 
from  some  wcMij  dupes  a  rich  btj^est  of  gohi  and 
jevels ;  bat  being  betrayed  and  accused  by  an  aecom- 
piiee,  named  Soot,  he  wss  consigned  to  prison,  from 
vhraoB,  with  much  difficulty,  he  obtained  m  liberation 
and  fled  to  the  continent. 

Heie  we  lose  sight  of  him  for  »while,  until  he 
emeigBS  out  of  obscurity  in  the  ye»r  17S0,  at  St. 
Petei^urg^  where  the  eourt  is  dazzled  by  his  pre- 
teosioos  to  supernatural  powers,  and  Prince  Potemlun 
is  leciumed  among  bis  believers  A^d  disciples.  The 
day  of  detection,  however,  soon  comes,  and  being 
dnigpd  with  the  crimes  of  forgery  and  fraud,  he  flies 
kt  his  life,  aooompanied  by  the  Countess  Seraphina; 
fior  BO  is  the  humble  Lorensa  designated  in  these 
kah^oD  days  of  their  prosperity.  The  arch-quack  19 
Beit  beard  of  in  Germany,  where  be  travels  idbout  in 
iMaramop  splendour,  with  a  numerous  suite, 
"ioUowed,"  as  the  penman  of  the  Inquisition  writes, 
"by  eoiuriers,  lacqueys,  domestic  servants  of  all 
KKta,  sumptuously  dressed,  which  gave  an  air  of 
reahty  to  the  high  birth  he  vaunted.  AparUnenU 
hmiiabed  m  the  height  of  the  mode ;  a  magnificent 
tabU  open  io  numerous  guests ;  rich  dresses  for  him- 
self  ind  wife,  corresponded  to  this  luxuriant  vay  of 
life.  His  feigned  generosity  also  made  a  great  noise. 
Often,  he  gratuitously  doctored  the  pooi;,  and  even 
gate  them  ainas." 

Cagiioetro's  portrait,  which  was  taken  at  this  time, 
▼as  quickly  engraved,  and  tlie  copies  being  scattered 
UuDughout  Europe,  were  eagerly  purchased.  One  of 
these  engravings,  which  still  exists,  presents  to  our 
view  a  full  and  somewhat  ignoUe  countenance,  with  a 
"fordiead  of  brass,"  while  the  soft  studied  glance  of 
lus  uplifted  eyes,  rendered  still  nu>re  repelling  the  low 
ttpressoft  of  his  features. 


Such  was  Joseph  Balsamo  in  his  outer  nuoi,  and 
yet,  through  his  imposing  arts,  and  his  seeming 
benevolence,  he  deceived  for  a  while  the  learned,  the 
great,  the  noble  of  the  earth.  Even  the  excellent 
Layater,  perplexed  by  his  professions  and  fair  words, 
avows  his  opinion  that  "  Cagliostro  is  a  man  such  as 
few  are;  in  whom,  hoi^ever,"  continues  the  good 
man,  "  J  am  not  ft  believer.  Oh,  that  he  weie  simple 
of  heart,  and  humble  lik^  a  child !  Cagliostro  often 
tells  what  is  not  true,  and  propuses  whj^  he  does  Qot 
perform.  Yet  do  I  nowise  hold  his  operations  £|s 
altogether  deceptive,  though  tl^y  are  not  what  he 
c;^  thcfii." 

{t  must  be  remembered  that  this  celebrated  phy- 
siognomist iv&s  of  the  n^ysjbic  school,  and  therefore 
more  accessible  to  t}ie  claims  of  any  spiritual  pretender. 
Moreover,  he  was  so  true  and  e^^mc^s);  a  person  him- 
self, that  he  would  fain  think  the  best  of  others; 
being,  perliap,  of  the  opinion  of  a  recent  writer,  who 
says  th4  "  lifo  is  too  short  to  be  suspicious."  The 
time  v^s  hastening  on  when  Cagliostro's  knavery 
shoi^d  be  tboroughly  unmasked.  Meanwhile,  a  new 
element  of  po^er  h^  been  added  to  his  resources, 
for  he  had  been  adndtted  into  the  fraternity  of 
Freemasons,  whicb  procnrcd  him  a  ready  welcome 
aiQQPg  the  brethren,  wherever  he  went ;  and  on  this 
basis  he  re^rpd  the  edifice  of  his  Egyptian  masonry, 
by  whose  mystic  agency  he  promised  not  only  to  re- 
store youth  to  the  4ged,  but  al^  to  confer  perfectiou  on 
the  guilty.  Of  this  order,  whose  original  founder* 
were,  he  ayerred,  Fnoch  and  Elias,  be  declared  himself 
the  Gr^d  Cophta  or  Jugl^-pricsl^  and  constituted 
Serapbina  the  high-priestess,  as  masons  of  botb  ae^es 
\vere  to  be  admitted  into  it.  By  the  aid  of  a  pupil, 
or  "  Colomb,"  (for  so  was  named  the  child  selected  as 
their  interpreter*)  be  prete^^ed  to  unfold  futurity 
io  bis  dupes :  and  perhaps  we  need  scarcely  b^  sur- 
prised at  the  multitude  of  inquirers  who  beset  bis 
doors;  for  in  every  hum;^  breast  there  dwells  a  lingering 
desire  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  fate,  end  penetrate 
the  d^kness  of  futurity;  therefore,  on  no  otber 
snbject  is  it  so  easy  to  deceive  the  world  as  tbis. 

The  most  prosperous  moment  oi  Cagliostro's  life 
was  in  1783,  at  Strasbourg,  where  be  reckoned  among 
bi§  victims  Louis  de  Bohan,  Prince  and  Bishop  of 
Strasbourg,  whose  wealth  and  favour  were  lavishly 
bestowed  on  the  adventurer.  At  this  time  he  played 
the  fo/^  of  a  lofty  benefactor  of  the  humen  race.  The 
Prince  de  Rohan  having  desired  to  see  him :  "  If 
Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  is  sick,  let  him  come,  and  I 
will  cure  him,"  was  the  reply;  "if  he  is  well,  he  has 
no  need  of  me,  I  none  of  him."  The  cardinal  was 
subdued  by  sudi  highminded  independence.  He 
visited  the  quack,  who  affected  to  be  captivated  by 
hb  noble  visitor,  saying:  "Your  soul  is  worthy  oi 
mine ;  you  deserve  to  be  made  a  participator  of  ijl  my 
secrets."  Prom  that  moment,  the  priuoe,  who  was 
an  earnest  investigator  of  alchemy,  became  his  willing 
slave,  and  placed  his  palace,  bis  wealth,  his  credit  at 
Cagliostro's  disposal.  On  being  informed  one  day, 
that  the  Grand  Cophta  and  liis  high-priestess  were 
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revelling  so  disgracefully  in  his  palace,  that  the 
"Tokay  wine  ran  like  water,"  his  answer  was,  "  Let 
it  be  so;  I  have  authorized  him  even  to  commit 
abuses,  if  he  think  fit  to  do  so."  So  strong  are  the 
bonds  forged  by  an  opportune  flattery  on  a  yain 
speculative  mind ! 

Other  French  gentlemen  of  credit  (M.M.  de  S^gur, 
de  Yergennes,  and  de  la  Borde)  write  in  the  following 
terms  concerning  this  impostor  to  the  Prsetor  of 
Strasbourg :— "  We  have  seen  the  CJount  Alessandro 
di  Cagliostro,  whose  countenance  bespeaks  genius,  and 
whose  eloquence  convinces  and  captivates  the  hearer. 
We  have  beheld  him  going  round  a  vast  hall,  from  one 
afflicted  being  to  another,  dressing  their  wounds, 
softening  their  miseries,  imparting  hope  to  all ;  and  in 
these  acts  of  humanity  he  is  aided  by  his  countess, 
a  modest  and  beautiful  perscm,  who  is  worthy  of  her 
admirable  husband." 

Let  us  hear  a  very  different  opinion  expressed  by  a 
solid  professor  from  Gottingen,  Meiners  by  name:— 
"My  conviction  is  that  Count  Cagliostro  ^m  of  did 
has  been  more  of  a  cheat  than  an  enthusiast,  and  also, 
that  he  continues  a  cheat  to  this  day.  As  to  his 
country,  I  have  ascertained  nothing.  Some  make  him 
a  Jew,  some  an  Arab,  who  having  persuaded  a  certain 
Asiatic  prince  to  send  his  son  to  travel  in  Europe, 
murdered  the  youth  and  took  possession  of  his  trea- 
sures. He  himself  pretends  to  claim  the  Cberif  of 
Mecca  for  his  father.  As  the  self-styled  count  speaks 
badly  all  the  languages  one  hears  from  him,  and  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  under  feigned  names, 
ft  is  probable  that  no  sure  trace  of  his  origm  may  ever 
be  discovered.  On  his  first  appearance  in  Strasbourg, 
he  connected  himself  with  the  Freemasons,  but  only 
till  he  felt  strong  enough  to  st^uid  on  his  own  feet 
He  soon  gained  the  favour  of  the  praetor  and  cardinal, 
and  through  these,  the  favour  of  the  court,  to  such  a 
degree  that  his  adversaries  cannot  so  much  as  think  of 
overthrowing  him.  With  the  prstor  and  cardinal  he 
demeans  himself  as  with  persons  who  are  under 
boundless  obligations  to  him,  and  uses  the  cardinal's 
equipage  as  freely  as  if  it  were  his  own.  He  pretends 
to  recognise  atheists  and  blasphemers  by  the  smell, 
and  that  the  vapour  from  such  throws  him  into 
epileptic  fits;  into  which  sacred  disorder  he,  like 
a  true  juggler,  has  the  art  of  falling  when  he  pleases. 
He  pretends  to  evoke  spirits  and  to  bear  rule  over 
them.  He  takes  nothing  from  his  patients,  and  even 
lodges  many  of  them  at  his  house  without  recompense. 
With  all  this  conspicuous  disinterestedness,  he  lives 
in  an  expensive  way,  plays  deep,  and  loses  almost 
continually  to  ladies ;  so  that  he  must  require  at  least 
20,000  livres  a-year.  The  darkness  which  Cagliostro 
has  spread  over  the  sources  of  his  income  and  outlay, 
contributes  even  more  than  his  cures  and  his  muni- 
ficence to  the  notion  that  he  is  a  divine  sort  of  man, 
who  has  watched  nature  in  her  deepest  operations, 
and,  among  other  secrets,  stolen  that  of  gold- 
making  from  her.  With  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and 
indignation  over  our  age,  I  have  to  record  that  not 
only  the  great,  who  from  of  old  have  been  the  easiest 


bewitched  by  such  pretenders,  but  also  with  many  of 
the  learned,  and  even  physicians  and  naturalists,  he 
has  received  a  cordial  reception." 

So  speaks  the  sober  German  professor,  more  largely 
gifted  with  common  sense  and  less  endued  with  the 
organ  of  wonder  than  the  superficial  gentlemen  already 
quoted. 

We  have  yet  one  more  witness  to  cite  before  our 
readers  as  to  the  real  character  of  this  CkarkUan: 
one  of  a  different  stamp  from  any  of  those  whose 
testimony  we  have  already  given.  It  is  a  French  lady 
of  the  highest  rank  and  talents, — a  shrewd,  sensible, 
and  witty  woman,  cousin  to  the  aforenamed  dupe  of 
Cagliostro's,  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  But  before 
recording  the  Marquise  de  Cr6qui'8  opinion  of  Cagli- 
ostro, we  must  premise  that  it  waa  a  part  of  his  plan 
never  to  make  too  long  a  stay  at  any  place,  but  as 
soon  as  the  first  flow  of  popularity  was  past,  and  distrust 
became  awakened,  he  would  try  some  new  ground. 
Aocordinglj,  after  a  while  we  no  longer  hear  of  him  at 
Strasbourg,  but  find  him  at  Bordeaux,  where  Ms 
magnificent  hotel  was  crowded  ni^t  and  day  to  such 
an  excess  by  applicants  from  far  and  near,  that  the 
municipal  authorities  granted  him  a  militaiy  guard  to 
keep  order. 

The  fair  countess  played. her  part  by  opening  her 
salon  to  the  affluent  and  noble,  who  were  enchanted  by 
her  grace  and  loveliness ;  nor  were  the  ladies  of  this 
southern  city  slow  in  purchasing  the  costly  elixir, 
^ch  was  supposed  to  have  preserved  the  countess's 


I  in  such  unimpaired  perfection ;  for  although 
in  fact  a  young  woman,  she  professed  to  have  already 
attained  a  very  advanced  age.  This  bewilderment  did 
not,  however,  last  long,  and  being  deserted  by  the  rich 
and  hooted  by  the  populace,  who  nicknamed  him  "  the 
wandering  Jew,"  and  threa^iened  him  with  personal 
violence,  Cagliostro  and  his  wife  escaped  fromBordeaox, 
and  bent  their  steps  towards  Paris.  Here,  as  usual, 
he  appeared  in  the  complex  character  of  magician  and 
Grand  Cophta^  and  the  volatile  Parisians,  always  eager 
in  their  pursuit  of  novelty,  were  enchanted  to  have 
among  them  a  being  who  professed  to  be  endued  with 
such  marvellous  powers.  Through  the  friendly  zeal 
of  his  patron  the  Cardinal  de  Eohan,  Cagliostro  gained 
immediate  access  into  the  highest  Parisian  circles,  and 
among  the  grandes  dames  to  whom  he  bore  a  particular 
introduction  was  one  to  whom  we  have  ahrcady  alluded, 
the  Marquise  de  Cr^qui,  from  whose  memoirs  we 
extract  the  following  particuhu^ : — "  About  this  time 
there  came  to  Paris  Joseph  Balsamo,  who  after  having 
called  himself  at  different  times  Count  Tischio,  Count 
de  Melissa,  Commander  of  Behnonte,  Chevalier 
Pellegrini,  Count  Fenice,  was  now  definitely  known 
as  Count  de  Cagliostro.  He  was  a  man  of  clumsy 
figure,  and  his  dress  was  in  singularly  bad  taste.  It 
was  composed  of  blue  taffetas  slashed  with  a  profusion 
of  silver  lace,  and  his  hair  was  drest  after  the  strangest 
fashion,  with  long  powdered  phiits  confined  in  pig 
tails.  He  wore  openwork  stockings  with  gold  clo(^ 
and  velvet  shoes  whose  buckles  were  spariding  with 
jewels.    As  many  diamonds  were  disphyed  about  his 
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person  as  he  possibly  could  find  room  for.  His 
costume  was  completed  by  a  bat  with  waying  white 
plumes,  which  he  invariably  drew  over  his  brow 
whenever  he  wished  to  speak  with  peculiar  emphasis 
and  energy.  During  eight  months  of  the  year,  all 
that  was  covered  with  a  large  pelisse  of  blue  renard; 
and  when  I  say  aU  that,  I  use  the  word  advisedly,  for 
attached  to  thb  loose  upper  garment  was  a  large  fur 
hood  with  three  long  poihts  depending  from  it,  which 
he  pulled  over  his  hat  in  cold  weather,  and  whenever 
oar  children  saw  him  approach  with  this  homed  head- 
gear of  renard-skin,  they  always  strove  who  should 
get  the  most  quickly  out  of  his  way. 

"  His  features  were  regular,  his  skin  fresh-coloured, 
and  his  teeth  white  and  perfect.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  his  physiognomy,  because  he  had  at  least 
a  dozen  at  his  command.  Never  have  I  seen  two 
eyes  like  his !  He  had  a  quick  perception  of  what  was 
graceful  or  in  good  taste  either  in  the  manners  or 
external  aspect  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
Indeed  he  was  gifted  with  extraordinaiy  finesse  in 
detecting  any  shade  of  vulgarity  in  the  thoughts,  habits, 
or  conversation  of  others,  and  with  this  delicate 
appreciation  of  what  was  refined,  I  could  not  but 
sadpect  that  he  disguised  himself  in  this  grotesque 
ooetome,  merely  to  gain  a  more  decided  influence  over 
the  multitude  by  assuming  an  air  of  originality.  The 
moral  physiognomy  of  this  charlatan  was  as  changing 
as  his  phyai«d  one,  and  it  was  partly  through  this 
contemptible  iiistabib'ty  of  profession  that  he  con- 
trived for  awhile  to  deceive  such  opposite  classes 
of  persons.  With  our  philosophers  and  beaux-esprits 
he  professed  himself  an  infidel,  and  during  his  in- 
cantetions,  profanely  parodied  the  most  sacred  rites  of 
religion.  On  such  occasions,  he  Mould  with  the 
profoundest  expressions  of  reverence  evoke  Satan  to 
the  presence  of  his  guests,  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding 
the  dread  secrets  of  futurity,  and  I  lament  to  say  that 
not  only  our  giddy  courtiers,  but  also  some  of  our 
princes  of  the  blood,  countenanced  these  orgies  by 
their  presence. 

**  On  the  other  hand^  Cagliostro  compounded  with 
the  scruples  of  Catholics,  when  he  found  that  their 
religious  convictions  were  not  to  be  shaken;  and 
80  artful  was  his  hypocrisy,  that  among  his  most 
ardent  proselytes  were  to  be  found  some  of  the 
cammlnonnaire  Jansenists,  mystics  of  the  cross,  and 
illominati  The  most  notable  of  these  was  a  visionary 
Spaniard,  named  Don  Luis  de  Lima-Yasconcellos, 
grand-prior  of  Lima,  and  brother  to  the  Spanish 
kmbas^dor,  a  man  of  ardent  and  enthusiastic  mind, 
oonoeming  whom  Cagliostro  has  left  a  curious  history 
as  related  by  himself. 

"To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  which  this 
man  contrived  to  inspire,  I  will  transcribe  a  letter  of 
Prince  Louis,  Cardinal  de  Eohan,  who  recommended 
him  to  me  in  these  terms: — 'You  have  doubtless 
heard,  madame  and  dear  cousin,  of  the  Count  de 
Cagliostro ;  of  the  excellent  qualities  by  which  he  is 
distinguished,  of  his  admirable  science  and  virtue, 
which  have  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all 

VOL.  X. 


the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Strasbourg,  and  mi/ 
unbounded  attachment  and  veneration.  He  is  now 
in  Paris,  and  I  earnestly  commend  him  to  your  good 
offices,  feeling  assured  that  through  your  kkdness  he 
vrill  meet  vrith  a  cordial  reception  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished circles  there.  I  pray  you  not  to  give  heed 
to  the  calumnies  uttered  by  his  enemies  against  this 
admirable  man.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  that 
I  have  observed  his  unfailing  tendency  towards  all 
that  is  great  and  good,  and  I  feel  assured  that  he  wiU 
obtain  your  confidence  and  esteem,  so  that  you  may 
^become  his  true  friend  and  protector.  Adieu,  madame 
and  dear  cousin.  You  know  how  respectful  and 
tender  is  my  attachment  to  you. 

-f'  Louis,  Bishop  and  Prince  of  Strasbourg.' 

"  My  answer  was  as  follows : — *  My  cousin, — I  have 
seen  M.  de  Cagliostro,  and  have  even  received  him 
several  times  at  my  house,  in  order  that  Ijnight  be  the 
better  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  concerning  him. 
All  that  I  can  say  in  favour  of  M.  Cagliostro  is,  that  he 
has  much  versatility  of  talent,  and  is  a  very  clever  man. 
God  grant  that  you  may  never  have  cause  to  rue  your 
confidence  in  him.  You  must  not  expect,  my  good 
cousin,  that  1  shall  introduce  or  recommend  him  to 
any  one,  and  as  it  is  most  probable  he  has  perceived 
that  I  suspect  him  of  charlatanism,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  I  shall  often  be  favoured  with  his  company.'" 

Very  soon  after  this  period,  began  the  perplexities 
of  the  cardinal  concerning  the  issue  of  his  negotiations 
with  La  Motte,  the  treacherous  and  worthless  agent 
whom  he  had  employed  in  the  ufEnir  of  the  diamond 
necklace ;  an  episode  in  history  to  which  we  can  but 
briefly  allude  here.  On  this  occasion,  he  consulted 
his  oracle  as* to  the  event  of  this  affair,  and  received 
for  answer  that  his  favour  with  royalty  was 
secured,  as  well  as  his  complete  triumph  over  all 
political  enemies.  It  need  scarcely  be  told  that 
Cagliostro's  prediction  proved  utterly  false;  and  in 
his  patron's  fall  was  likewise  involved  his  ruin  and 
disgrace.  He  was  accused  of  being  La  Motte's 
accomplice,  and  after  several  months*  imprisonment  in 
the  Bastille,  and  the  loss  of  much  ill-gotten  wealth,  he 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  he 
fled  to  England,  where  Lord  George  Gordon,  from 
politick  motives,  espoused  his  cause  and  wrote  a 
pamphlet  in  his  behalf  against  the  French  government. 
But  the  blaze  of  Cagliostro's  deceptive  fame  was  now 
burnt  out.  Being  detected  in  some  fraudulent  attempt, 
he  absconded  to  Turin, — ^was  banished  thence  by  an 
order  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, — met  a  like  fate  at 
Trent,  when  he  ventured  again  into  the  dominions  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany, — and  being  thus  driven  from 
one  country  to  another,  his  bold-facedness  tempted 
him  into  the  lion's  den,  and  on  a  May-day  of  the  year 
1789  he  entered  Rome,  whither  his  evil  genius  had 
beguiled  him,  for  within  the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City 
that  doom  awaited  him  which  had  so  long  been 
his  due.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  was 
detected  forming  an  Egyptian  lodge,  was  seized  by 
the  Inquisition,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  castle  of 
St  Angelo. 
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Here  is  the  Waud  of  the  m%lcian  broken.  In  vain 
does  he  plead  that  Egyptian  masonry  is  a  diriiie  system 
accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  holy 
father's  approbation  and  patronage.  In  vain  docs  he 
offer  to  become  the  pope*s  spy.  No  favour  is  shown 
him,  and  on  learning  that  the  fair  Seraphlfta  (prisoner 
in  a  neighbouring  cell)  has  begun  to  confess,  he  too 
opens  his  lips,  and  tells  out  a  marvellous  story,  in 
which,  doubtless,  truth  and  falsehood  are  singularly 
blended  together,  all  of  which  is  noted  down  carefully 
by  one  of  the  brethren  of  .the  Inquisition.  After  a 
delay  of  eighteen  months,  the  holy  father  gives 
sentence  that  all  Joseph  Balsamo's  works  on  Egyptian 
masonry,  magic,  and  other  forbidden  subjects  are  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  his  life  forfeited 
as  a  heretic  and  sorcerer,  but  the  sentence  to  be 
commuted  into  one  of  perpetual  imprisonment. 

This  was  in  April  1791.  In  vain  did  the  wretehed 
man  appeal  to  the  French  Constitueiit  Assembly. 
They  troubled  not  themselves  about  him.  In  vain  did 
he  complain  and  struggle  against  his  fate.  That  spirit 
which  had  feasted  itself  on  lies  and  fraud  was  now 
left  in  lonely  captivity,  to  brood  over  past  ci'imes 
and  present  misery.  After  a  lingering  Imprison- 
ment, he  pined  away,  and  wto  found  dead  within 
the  walls  of  St.  Angelo  towards  the  COnclttslon  of  the 
year  1795. 

Tims  perished  one  who  had  abilities  for  great  and 
good  things,  but  unhappily,  throngh  pertei-sion  of  Will, 
misapplied  and  corrupted  those  faculties  Which  had 
been  given  for  a  far  other  and  higher  purpose.  As 
for  the  Countess  Seraphina,  alias  Loremsa  Balsamo, 
she  too  was  convicted  of  magic,  sacrilege,  &c.  but  was 
allowed  to  escape  a  severer  punishment  by  immuring 
herself  within  the  convent  of  St.  Appoline,  where  she 
died  early  in  1794. 

Cagliostro  was  the  last  pretender  of  atty  note  in 
Europe  to  the  science  of  alchemy.  The  pursuit 
of  gold  is  not  less  eager  in  the  nineteenth  century 
than  it.  was  in  precediing  ages,  but  men  are  now  less 
credulous  as  .to  the  mode  of  its  acquisition.  Ilappy 
those  who  seek  for  it  by  honest  and  persevering 
industry,  and  with  a  higher  aim  in  view  than  the  mere 
indulgence  of  an  avaricious  temper,  or  the  vain 
ambition  of  outshining  their  neighbours  in  wealth  and 
luxury.  L.  II. 


JOHN  FOUHOS. 


BT  J.  L. 


It  is  admitted  that  worth,  in  every  degree,  k  deserv- 
ing of  honourable  recognition  among  men.  The 
heroes  and  philanthrt)pists,  therefore,  whose  sphere  of 
activity  has  been  cii-cumscribed  by  narrow  and  hum- 
ble opportunities,  ought  not  to  be  neglected  or  over- 
looked ;  but  are  justly  entitled  to  a  measure  Of  the 
world's  admiration.  It  is  always  well  to  remembei* 
tliat  a  man's  intrinsic  worthiness  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  extent  or  magnificence  of  Ids  field 
of  action,  but  rather  by  the  qualities  of  persistency, 
disinterestedness,  genuine  abiUtj,  and  depth  of  pur- 


pose, which  his  personal  career  elhibited.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  man  Of  no  inconsiderable  meritorionsness, 
of  whom  probably  few  persons  out  of  his  immediate 
locality  have  ever  heard,  and  with  the  spirit  of  vrhoie 
endeavour  the  world  cannot  be  the  wone  for  being 
acquainted. 

John  I^ounds  Was  one  of  those  good  Bamaritans  of 
whom  every  generation  apparently  produces  some 
examples.  Seen  in  his  week-day,  or  Sunday  costume, 
or  under  any  of  the  circimistantial  appearances  of  his 
life,  there  was  little  or  nothing  about  him  to  strike  a 
casual  observer  with  astonishment.  A  painstaking 
mender  of  shoes  in  the  borough  of  Portsmouth, 
seeking  by  dint  of  industry  to  maintain  a  risible 
existence  there — that  is  the  outward  figure  of  him. 
By  combination  of  accident  and  forethought,  He  had 
there  become  stationed  to  repair  the  dilapidations 
incident  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  leather.  Sedentary 
occupations  such  as  his,  however,  are  known  to  promote 
activity  of  thought.  George  Fox,  the  most  notable 
cordwainer  upon  record,  took  his  earliest  lessons  in 
auietistic  meditation  whilst  silently  fabrieating  boots 
for  the  community ;  Whereby  straight-collared  eoats 
came  to  be  perpetuated,  and  the  respectable  Society 
of  Friends  was  visibly  originated*  Under  theinfloenoe 
of  sunilar  conditions,  John  Potinds,  feeling  the  need 
of  some  mental  occupation,  and  inwardly  mored  by 
kindly  dispositions,  was  induced  to  tidte  dharge  of 
such  human  waifs  and  strays,  as  he  here  and  there 
encountered  in  the  streets,  giting  them  honse-room 
and  shelter  from  day  to  day,  and  imparting  to  them 
such  useful  knowledge  and  serviceable  advice  a&  their 
capacities  were  adapted  to  take  in,  and  he  himself 
qualified  to  conmaunicatc.  The  number  of  diildren 
thus  instructed,  and  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
received  any  manner  of  education,  amounted  in  the 
coTirse  of  yeafs  to  several  hundreds ;  some  of  whom, 
in  all  likelihood,  turned  out  badly,  as  Will  happ^i 
under  the  best  kinds  Of  training}  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  gitw  up  Ctnditable  and  Industrious  men 
and  women,  reflecting  much  honour  upon  their 
teacher,  and  uniformly  entertaining  for  him  the 
profomidest  respect. 

Pounds  was  bom  on  the  17th  Of  July,  in  the  Jeto- 
1766.  His  father  Mowed  the  trade  of  a  sawyer,  in  I 
the  Portsmouth  dock -yards,  and  when  the  boy  Imd 
grown  to  be  a  strong  athletic  lad  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  was  regularly  apprenticed  to  a  shipwright.  He 
served  three  years  of  his  term  with  satisfaction  to 
his  master,  when  a  serious  accident  befd  him,  which 
altered  his  subsequent  course  of  life.  FWling  on© 
day  (torn  a  considerable  height  into  one  of  the  dry 
docks,  he  dislocated  his  thigh,  and  was  in  other  res- 
pects very  grievously  injured.  Time  dnd  surgical 
ingenuity  sufficed  to  restore  him  to  a  tolerable  sfeite  of 
health,  bttt  he  was  so  completely  crippled,  as  to  be 
thenceforth  unfitted  to  resume  his  trade.  It  accord- 
ingly became  necessary  for  him  to  try  some  otker 
calling;  and,  after  a  little  consideration,  he  was  led  to 
phu3e  himself  under  the  instruction  of  an  old  shoe- 
maker, in  the  High  Street  of  Portsmouth,  to  leam  as 
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much  of  the  mysterj  of  his  art,  as  he  might  be  com- 
petent to  aoquire. 

A  lespeotable  proTerb,  which  affirms  that  by  aiming 
at  a  silk-gown,  one  may  chance  to  get  a  sleere  of  it, 
appears  to  haye  been  verified  in  the  case  of  John 
Pounds.  His  apprenticeship  to  shoemaking  was  so 
far  saccessful  as  to  qnalify  him  for  mending  shoes. 
Whether  his  insufficiency  in  this  respect  was  owing 
to  the  imperfections  of  his  teacher,  want  of  adequate 
piactice,  or  to  personal  inaptitude,  is  not  distinctly 
ascertainable,  and  is  indeed  of  little  consequence^  As 
aoon  as  he  was  able  to  provide  for  his  own  wants,  by 
means  of  his  new  employment,  he  hired  a  room  in  the 
house  of  one  of  his  relations,  and  there  set  up  an 
aathentio  cobbler's  stall.  Work  gradually  flowed 
towards  him ;  slowly  at  first>  but,  after  a  time,  in  suf- 
fioieni  abandance  to  keep  him  busy.  When  a  few 
yean  had  elapsed,  he  was  so  far  established  as  to  feel 
justified  i&  entering  upon  a  house  on  his  own  account, 
a  mmU  weather-beaten  tenement  in  St.  Mary's  Street, 
where  he  ever  afterwards  resided. 

He  lived  a  lonely  kind  of  life.  Like  the  Pope,  who 
is  known  to  be  a  bachelor  on  compulsion,  he  had  no 
married  cares  or  consolatioBs ;— on  him,  apoor  distorted 
Clippie,  what  woman  would  be  likely  to  look  with 
lovmig  eyes  ?  A  meek,  oontontod  nature,  he  resigned 
hknself  to  perpetual  oelibaoy,  without  the  encum- 
braaoe  of  taking  vows  for  its  observance.  Having 
no  household  society,  and  being  litUe  disposed  to  go 
abroad  in  quest  of  entertainment,  he  relieved  his 
involuntary  solitude  by  rearing  and  domesticating  all 
kinds  of  stnging  birds  and  harmless  animals ;  teadiing 
8«rae  of  them  a  variety  of  amusing  tricks,  and  accus- 
toouBg  those  of  opposite  propensities  to  live  together 
in  vBaoinuty  and  peaoefulness*  He  would  sit  with  a 
oat  upon  one  shoulder,  and  a  oanary  bird  upon  the 
other,  dividing  his  attentions,  and  dispensing  suitable 
benefacti(ma  between  the  two ;  charming  away  fear  in 
the  one  case,  and  curbing  destructive  inclinations  in 
another,  and  thus  instituting  a  sort  of  '*  happy  family," 
oonaistiag,  like  tiiat  in  Trafalgar  Square,  of  the  most 
iacottgruous  and  natniaily  disoordani  members.  Such 
birdi  as  could  be  inspired  with  any  gift  of  speedi,  as 
starlings  and  the  like,  he  trained  to  a  skilful  articular 
tk»,  and  held  dialogues  with  them  in  the  south  of 
Eof^aad  dialect.  The  last  of  this  stoek,  a  very 
intelligent  starling,  he  presented  in  the  latter  years  oif 
his  life  to  the  kidy  of  Port-admiral  Sir  Philip  Durham, 
in  consideration  for  certain  kindnesses  which  her 
ladyship  and  the  admiral  had  rendered  him,  in  the  way 
of  providing  for  several  of  the  unfriended  boys  whom 
he  instructed. 

The  notion  of  undertaking  the  gratuitous  education 
of  poor  diildren,  seems  to  have  been  first  suggested 
to  him  accidentally.  A  brother  of  his,  who  was  a  sea- 
lanag  man,  with  a  large  family,  had  amongst  the  rest 
a  feeble  little  boy,  with  deformed  feet;  and,  with  a 
view  to  effect  some  partial  cure  of  the  imperfection, 
John  benevolently  took  charge  of  him  at  his  own 
bouse,  and,  in  all  respects,  carefully  attended  to  htm. 
Having  succeeded,  by  ingemous  contrivances  with  th« 


soles  of  old  shoes,  in  making  a  tolerable  imitation  of 
a  pair  of  pattens,  suitable  to  the  child's  infirmity,  an 
effectual  cure  was  in  time  completed.  The  boy,  how- 
ever, continued  with  his  uncle,  and  thenceforth  bft- 
came  the  chief  object  of  his  attachment.  When  he 
was  about  five  years  old  the  worthy  shoemender  began 
to  teach  him  to  read,  and  in  other  ways  to  perform 
towards  him  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster.  After  a  time, 
he  conceived  that  he  would  probably  learn  better  if  he 
had  a  companion,  and  he  accordingly  obtained  one, 
and  taught  them  both  together.  By  and  by,  he 
added  another,  and  went  on  gradually  increasing  his 
numbers  until  it  became  at  length  an  understood 
thing  amongst  the  youngsters  of  his  neighbourhood, 
that  all  were  at  liberty  to  go  to  him  who  felt  disposed 
to  benefit  by  the  opportunity.  Homeless  and  neglected 
children  went  to  lum  on  cold-weather  days  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  warmth  and  shelter ;  mothers,  whose 
duties  called  them  frequently  from  home,  would  solicit 
him  to  take  care  of  their  little  ones  in  their  absence; 
some  he  enticed  by  trifling  presents;  others  went  out 
of  childish  curiosity,  and  even  a  considerable  number 
from  a  pure  desire  to  learn  what  he  could  teach  them. 
Thus  he  became,  finally,  a  sort  of  Ragged  School- 
master-general to  all  the  poorer  pupulation ;  and,  in  a 
spirit  of  noble  disinterestedness,  performed  a  most 
serviceable  work  in  his  generation. 

His  workshop  was  his  school-room — a  mean  apart- 
ment, about  six  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  in  length; 
where  he  day  by  day  pursued  the  apparently  incon- 
gruous employments  of  cobbling  and  pedagogy. 
Seated  near  the  window,  with  last  or  lapstone  on  his 
knee,  and  other  implements  of  cordwainery  by  his 
side,  he  steadily  proceeded  with  his  work,  superin- 
tending meanwhile  by  rapid  and  frequent  Ranees  the 
several  occupations  of  the  assemblage.  Some  would 
be  reading  at  his  side,  or  writing  in  classes  from  his 
dictation ;  a  few  preparing  sums  for  his  inspection ; 
others  seated  on  forms  or  boxes,  or  in  groups  upon 
the  floor ;  others  perched,  as  in  a  gallery,  upon  the 
steps  of  the  staircase;  but  all  more  or  less  busily 
engaged  in  doing  something.  In  this  way  he  had 
often  as  many  as  forty  children  about  him  at  a  time, 
several  of  whom  were  girls,  and,  in  that  case,  were 
usually  kept  a  little  apart  from  the  rest. 

On  account  of  the  limited  extent  of  his  room,  and 
its  deficiency  of  accommodations  as  a  school,  he  was 
often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  excluding  some  of 
his  applicants  for  admission,  or  had  to  make  a  selec- 
tion £rom  such  as  were  candidates  for  that  dbtinction. 
In  such  cases  he  did  not  usually  make  choice  of  the 
best  behaved  characters ;  but,  as  a  rule,  uniformly  pre- 
ferred the  most  untameable  and  refractory,  deeming 
tliem  the  most  in  need  of  his  reforming  discipline. 
He  had  a  decided  predilection  for  "  the  little  black- 
guards," and  was  frequently  at  great  pains  to  attract 
such  within  his  door.  It  is  related  that  he  was  once 
seen  following  a  young  vagabond  of  this  stamp  to  the 
town^uay,  and  endeavouring  to  entice  him  to  come 
to  school  with  the  bribe  of  a  baked  potatoe !  He 
was  a  thorough-going  proselytiser,  and  suffered  no 
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opportunities  to  escape  him  which  offered  a  chance  of 
oonyerting  any  little  heathen  whom  he  had  discovered 
from  the  error  of  his  wajs,  and  bringing  him  into  a 
lively  acquauitance  with  useful  knowledge.  He  was 
at  all  times  zealous  in  the  performance  of  good  works 
patient  and  considerate  towards  infirmity;  and,  for 
reward,  he  had  the  gratification  of  turning  many  into 
honest  and  worthy  courses,  who,  but  for  him,  might 
have  gone  utterly  astray. 

His  methods  of  tuition  were  somewhat  singular 
and  original.  He  collected  all  sorts  of  hand-bills  and 
scraps  of  printed  and  written  paper,  which  he  found 
lying  anywhere  uselessly  about,  and  with  these  he 
contrived  to  teach  reading,  spelling,  the  special  uses 
of  capital  letters,  and  the  distinctive  differences 
between  the  characters  of  printing  and  penmanship. 
Wifh  the  younger  children  his  manner  of  teaching 
was  particularly  pleasant,  and  even  frequently  face- 
tious. He  would  ask  them  the  names  of  different 
parts  of  then:  body,  make  them  spell  the  words,  and 
signify  their  uses.  For  instance,  taking  hold  of  a 
child's  hand,  he  would  say,  "  What  do  you  call  this  P" 
and  having  received  his  answer,  direct  him  to  spell 
the  word.  Then,  giving  it  a  playful  slap,  he  would 
ask,  "What  do  I  do?"  and  teach  him  next  to  spell 
the  word  expressive  of  the  act.  So  with  the  ear,  and 
the  hair,  and  in  like  manner  with  many  other  par- 
ticulars. 

Should  this  remind  any  one  of  Mr.  Squeers's 
analogous  method  of  teaching  a  boy  to  spell  "  horse," 
and  then,  by  way  of  emphatic  illustration,  sending 
him  to  rub  such  an  animsd  down  that  he  might  the 
better  remember  his  lesson,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
collect the  different  pretensions  of  the  parties,  and 
not  to  confound  an  ignorant  charlatan  with  an  honest 
and  benevolent  person,  who  performs  his  work  with 
conscientious  considerations,  and  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  and  means. 

Writing  and  arithmetic  were  taught  to  the  elder 
pupils  after  the  manner  which  is  common  in  the 
humbler  sort  of  schools  ;  and,  though  slates  and 
pencils  were  the  only  implements  in  use,  it  is  said 
that  a  creditable  degree  of  skill  was  acquired;  and 
that,  particularly  in  ciphering,  the  expertness  of 
several  was  especially  commendable,  questions  in  the 
Rule-of-three  and  Practice  being  performed  with  the 
strictest  accuracy  and  promptitude.  A  variety  of 
miscellaneous  information  was  also  imparted  by  means 
of  oral  communication,  and  a  constant  habit  of  inter- 
rogation which  the  master  practised,  partly  from  an 
impression  of  the  utility  of  such  a  method,  and  in  part 
out  of  the  sheer  necessities  of  his  situation.  Many 
of  the  boys,  moreover,  were  taught  to  mend  their 
shoes,  to  cook  their  food,  and  to  perform  a  variety  of 
useful  services  for  themselves  and  for  each  other, 
calculated  to  prepare  them  for  fulfilling  many  of  the 
requirements  of  future  life.  Not  only  were  their  minds 
and  personal  habits  cultivated  and  directed,  but  the 
generous  and  considerate  teacher  likewise  exerted 
himself  in  curing  their  bodily  ailments,  such  as 
chilbhuns,  and  couglis,  and  the  manifold  cuts  and 


bruises  to  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  con- 
tinually exposed.  In  cases  where  his  own  skill  was  , 
insufficient,  he  would  even  beg  or  purchase  for  them 
the  assistance  of  more  experienced  persons,  and  often 
nurse  them  assiduously  until  recovery.  Their  sports 
and  amusements  he  would  also  frequently  over- 
look, and  many  of  the  younger  ones  were  now  and 
then  rendered  happy  beyond  expression,  by  the  in- 
genious toys  and  playthings  which  he  made  for  them. 

One  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  heartiness  and 
generosity  of  this  poor  man's  labours.  Patiently  from 
year  to  year  he  went  on  quietly  performing  these 
daily  acts  of  charity  and  mercy,  without  needing  or 
expecting  any  body's  approbation,  or  even  conceiving 
that  he  was  doing  anything  remarkable.  A  good  man 
and  a  true  one,  he  fiung  the  benefits  of  his  sympathy, 
and  of  such  talents  as  he  possessed,  over  all  that 
seemed  to  need  them ;  finding  a  joyful  satisfaction  in 
being  useful  to  such  as  had  no  helper ;  and  leaving, 
with  an  assured  heart,  the  results  of  his  endeavours 
to  that  universal  providence,  which  nurtures  and 
perfects  whatsoever  seeds  of  goodness  are  sown 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Noting  what  he  did,  and 
the  poor  means  with  which  he  did  it,  the  humblest 
need  not  despair  of  his  own  usefulness,  seeing  how 
the  grain  of  wholesome  salt  invariably  preserves 
whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with;  no  slightest 
service  to  humanity  can  be  lost,  but  successfully 
procMms  itself,  or  works  silently  to  some  benefit. 

The  sort  of  education  which  John  Pounds  was 
enabled  to  give  to  the  incipient  vagabonds  of 
Portsmouth  was  doubtless  very  imperfect;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been  infinitely  preferable  to 
none  at  all,  and  its  consequences,  as  far  as  they  went, 
were  satisfactory.  It  was  a  manly  commendable  foray 
into  the  dark  domains  of  Ignorance,  and  though  the 
conquest  accomplished  was  not  great,  it  was,  never- 
theless, right  worthy  of  the  making.  He  had  the 
amplest  assurance,  too,  that  his  steadfast  labours  had 
not  been  fruitless.  Coming  home  from  foreign  service 
or  a  distant  voyage,  often  would  some  tall  soldier,  or 
rough  jovial  sailor,  now  grown  up  out  of  all  re- 
membrance, call  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  confess 
the  benefits  he  had  formerly  received  through  his 
instructions.  These  were  always  proud  occasions; 
the  poor  and  modest  cobbler  could  then  feel  that  even 
he  had  done  good  service  to  the  State,  and  that  there 
were  sound  English  hearts  in  the  world  ever  willing 
to  acknowledge  it. 

Other  recompense  than  this  he  had  scarcely  any. 
So  quietly  and  unintrusively  had  he  all  along  pursued 
his  purpose,  that  comparatively  few  persons,  of  the 
respectable  sort,  knew  anything  of  his  proceedings. 
In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  however,  his  praiseworthy 
exertions  became  pretty  generally  known  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  the  fashionaUe  benevolence  of 
Portsmouth  even  somewhat  liberally  patronised  his 
school.  A  better  supply  of  books,  slates,  and  other 
articles  essential  to  his  work,  was  thus  procured ;  and 
several  times  his  scholars  were  invited  to  a  public 
examination,  and  afterwards  bounteously  regaled  with 
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plnm-cake  and  tea.  At  the  public  dinner  given  in 
the  town  on  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  her  present 
Majesty,  John  Pounds  and  his  pupils  formed  a  con- 
spicuous group  of  the  assemblage.  A  picture  of  his 
school  was  executed  by  Mr.  Sheaf,  wherein  his 
favourite  cat  figured  to  satisfactory  advantage ;  and, 
with  this  he  was  very  considerably  delighted.  Many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  become  acquainted  with 
his  pursuits,  rendered  him  occasional  assistance  in  the 
way  of  promoting  the  greater  efficiency  of  his  exertions, 
or  furthering  the  interests  of  such  of  his  scholars 
as  needed  to  become  employed;  but  for  himself 
he  accepted  nothing,  nor  ever  throughout  his  life 
entertained  the  slightest  expectation  of  reward. 
Often,  indeed,  he  shared  his  own  scanty  and  homely 
provisions  with  destitute  and  forsaken  children,  well 
nigh  bordering  on  starvation.  He  acknowledged  uni- 
vmal  kinship  with  all  that  were  neglected  or  unhappy* 
and  spread  out  his  humble  table  for  them  with  an 
ungrudging  hospitality.  A  rich  bountiful  nature  was 
this  of  his,  such  as  one  might  consider  worthy  of  the 
largest  rent-roll  in  Christendom — to  spend  bene- 
volently. 

A  most  cheerfully  disposed  man,  and  largely 
sympathising  with  cheerfulness, — a  fellow  with  an 
infinite  relish  for  all  rational  enjoyment,  was  this 
same  illustrious  and  painstaking  cobbler.  Every 
Christinas  eve,  he  carried  to  some  worthy  woman, 
skilful  in  culinary  preparations,  abundant  materials 
for  an  enormous  plum-pudding,  that  so  the  hearts  and 
countenances  of  his  "  little  blackguards"  might  be 
rendered  glad  by  Chiistmas  cheer !  We  reckon  that 
a  notable  proceeding.  How  well  calculated  was  it  to 
link  these  little  outcasts  in  some  conscious  thread  of 
communion  with  the  respectable  and  recognised  world 
of  civilization.  Could  they  not  thus,  as  it  were, 
remotely  sympathize  with  the  entire  human  kindred 
who  periodically  partake  of  Christmas  dinners^^^ch 
one  saying  or  thinking  to  himself,  "  I,  too,  understand 
the  benignity  of  the  season,  and  wherefore,  in  spite 
of  the  cold  weather,  all  faces  look  about  them  with 
gaiety  and  smiles?"  The  glorious  amenities  of 
Christmas  were  things  to  be  remembered,  and  con- 
templated prospectively,  whilst  their  recurrence  was 
yet  a&r  off^  in  the  dim  distance  of  weary  months  of 
coarse  ^"d  insufficient  fare.  It  was  one  of  the 
kindliest  of  all  the  kindly  things  he  did,  this  of 
substantially  and  orthodoxically  celebrating  Christmas. 

The  last  he  so  celebrated  was  ten  years  ago.  Three- 
score-and-twelve  of  these  genial  festivals  had  returned 
upon  the  world  and  left  it,  within  his  lifetime,  and 
his  head  had  now  become  venerable  witli  age.  On 
the  reviewing  his  past  course,  and  contemplating 
the  aspects  of  his  present  activity,  while  seated  among 
his  friends,  he  declared  himself  amply  satisfied  with 
his  existence,  having  no  earthly  wish,  that  he  was 
aware  of^  which  was  not  or  might  not  be  sufficiently 
supplied.  One  thing  alone  he  desired  for  the  future, 
and  would  even,  if  he  could,  stipulate  with  providence 
to  have  granted  him — an  abrupt  and  unexpected  death, 
that  80  his  hibours  and   his  life  might  terminate 


together.  The  thought  of  lingering  out  any  portion 
of  his  days  uselessly  and  helplessly  was  a  painful  one 
to  entertain,  and  it  was  his  sincere  wish  to  go  off 
suddenly,  in  the  way,  as  he  said,  "  in  which  a  bird 
drops  from  his  perch."  In  this  so  earnest  and  busy 
world  he  would  have  felt  it  a  calamity  to  remain,  when 
he  had  ceased  to  be  actively  and  usefully  engaged  in 
its  pursuits. 

And  the  desire  of  his  soul  was  even  granted  him. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  first  of  January,  1839, 
he  expired  suddenly,  from  a  rupture  of  one  of  the 
larger  vessels  of  the  heart,  at  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  called  upon  to  thank  for 
certain  acts  of  kindness  recently  rendered  to  his 
establishment.  A  little  boy,  who  was  with  him  at  the 
time,  carried  the  intelligence  to  his  assembled  school- 
fellows, who  were  all  instantly  overwhelmed  with 
sonow  and  consternation.  Some  of  the  younger  ones 
returned  to  the  house  for  several  successive  days, 
looking  painfully  about  the  room,  and  apparently 
unable  to  compreliend  the  reality  of  the  loss  they 
had  sustained.  Old  and  young,  in  a  numerous  and 
motley  assemblage,  followed  his  body  to  the  grave, 
and  they  saw  him  to  his  rest  with  tears  and  blessings. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS.— No.  V. 

INSECT  AKCHITECTUBE. 

The  monkish  legends  tell  us  that  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
walking  one  day  in  a  garden,  and  seeing  an  insect  of 
the  Mantis  genus  moving  along  in  its  solemn  way, 
holding  up  its  two  fore-legs  as  if  in  the  act  of  devotion, 
desired  it  to  sing  the  praises  of  God.  Of  course  the 
insect  could  refuse  nothing  to  so  distmguished  a  per- 
sonage, and,  consequently,  the  legend  goes  on  to  tell  us 
that  the  samt  immediately  heard  it  carol  a  fine  canticle 
with  a  loud  emphasis.  But  when  we  regard  the 
wondrous  mode  in  which  insects  construct  their 
habitations,  we  need  no  miraculous  voice  to  record 
the  wonders  of  the  Almighty  hand.  When  we  behold 
them  pursuing  their  work  with  the  nicest  mathematical 
precision,  using  no  artificial  instruments  to  form  their 
ovals  and  their  circles— making  their  dwellings  of 
equal  strength  throughout,  by  the  most  rational  ad- 
justment of  each  distinct  part— we  feel  that  something 
more  than  mere  wonder  is  demanded  from  us :  for 
such  anexercise  of  instructive  ingenuity  at  once  directs 
our  admuration  to  the  great  Contriver,  who  has  so 
admirably  proportioned  their  knowledge  to  their 
necessities. 

We  might  easily  fill  a  krgc  volume  with  an  account 
of  the  various  styles  of  Insect  Architecture,  but  our 
limits  will  not  pennit  us  to  do  more  than  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  wasps,  hive-bees,  and 
white-ants.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  will  be 
enough  to  stimulate  our  readers  to  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquamted  with  this  most  interesting 
subject.  Having  premised  thus  much,  we  wiD  proceed 
to  consider  the  architecture  of 
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WASPS. 

The  nest  of  the  common  wasp  attracts,  more  or  less, 
the  attention  of  everybody ;  but  its  interior  conforma- 
tion is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be  for  its 
singular  ingenuity,  in  which  it  rivals  even  that  of  the 
hive-bee.  Li  their  general  economy  the  social-wasps 
closely  resemble  the  humble-bee,  since  every  colony  is 
founded  by  the  exertions  of  a  single  female,  who  has 
survived  the  winter,  to  the  rigours  of  which  all  her 
associates  uniformly  fall  victims.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  follow  one  of  these  mother-wasps  through  her 
several  occupations ;  in  the  performance  of  which  she 
is  more  entitled  to  the  praise  of  industry  than  the 
queen-bee,  who  does  nothmg  herself,  but  always  has 
about  her  a  numerous  train  of  obedient  retainers, 
always  ready  to  execute  her  commands,  while  the 
mother-wasp  is  at  first  alone,  and  obliged  to  perform 
every  species  of  drudgery. 

Her  first  care,  after  being  roused  to  activity  by  the 
returning  warmth  of  the  season,  is  to  discover  a  place 
sui'table  for  her  intended  colony.  For  this  purpose 
she  frequently  appropriates  the  deserted  nest  of  a  field- 
mouse,  in  the  interior  chamber  of  which  she  lays  the 
foundations  of  her  city,  beginning  with  the  walls. 
Having  prepared  her  material,  she  begins  to  line  with 
it  the  roof  of  her  chamber;  for  wasps  always  build 
downwards.  But  as  one  sheet  would  form  but  a 
fragile  ceiling,  she  is  not  satisfied  with  her  work  until 
she  has  spread  fifteen  or  sixteen  layers  one  above  the 
other,  rendering  the  roof  altogether  nearly  two  inches 
thick.  The  several  layers  are  not  placed  close  together, 
but  with  small  intervals  or  open  spaces  between.  This 
is  probably  caused  by  the  insect  working  in  a  curvi- 
lineal  manner. 

Having  finished  the  ceiling,  she  next  begins  to  build 
the  first  terrace  of  her  city,  which  she  suspends  hori- 
zontally. This  terrace  is,  in  fact,  a  hanging  floor,  im- 
moveably  secured  by  rods  of  similar  materials  with  the 
roof,  but  rather  stronger.  From  twelve  to  thirty  of 
these  rods,  about  an  Inch  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  are  constructed  by  her :  they  are 
elegant  in  form,  being  made  graduidly  narrower  to- 
wards the  middle,  and  widening  at  each  end,  in  order 
to  make  their  hold  the  stronger.  The  terrace  itself 
is  circular,  and  composed  of  an  immense  number  of 
cells,  of  almost  the  same  size  and  form  as  those  of  a 
honeycomb.  These  cells  are  wholly  appropriated  to 
the  rearing  of  her  young,  which  are  placed  m  them 
with  their  heads  downwards;  the  openings  of  the 
cells  are  also  downwards,  wliile  their  united  bottoms 
form  a  nearly  uniform  level  upon  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  nest  may  walk. 

When  the  mother-wasp  has  completed  a  certain 
number  of  cells,  and  deposited  eggs  in  them,  she  soon 
intermits  her  building  operations  in  order  to  procure 
food  for  the  young  grubs,  which  now  require  all  her 
care.  Li  a  few  weeks,  these  become  perfect  wasps, 
and  lend  their  assistance  in  the  extension  of  the 
edifice;  enlarging  the  original  coping  by  side  walls, 
and  forming  another  platform  of  cells,  suspended  from 
the  first  by  columns,  as  that  had  been  suspended  from 


the  ceiling.  In  this  manner  several  platforms  are 
constructed,  the  outer  walls  being  extended  at  the 
same  time ;  and,  by  the  end  of  summer,  there  are 
generally  from  twelve  to  fifteen  of  them.  Each  con- 
tains about  1,060  cells— making  the  enormous  number 
of  about  16,000  cells  in  one  colony.  Il^aiimnr,  upon 
these  data,  calculates  that  one  vespiary  may  produce 
every  year  30,000  wasps,  reckoning  only  10,000  cells, 
each  of  which  serves  for  the  cradle  of  three  generations. 
But,  although  the  whole  structure  is  built  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  labour  and  ingenuity,  it  has 
scarcely  been  finished  before  the  winter  sets  in,  when 
it  becomes  nearly  useless,  serving  only  for  the  abode 
of  a  few  benumbed  females,  ^o  abandon  it  on  the 
approach  of  spring,  and  never  return :  for  wasps  do 
not  ever  make  use  of  the  same  nest  for  more  thim  one 
season. 

A  few  observations  may  here  be  properly  bestowed 
upon  the  material  with  which  wasps  constmct  the 
interior  of  their  nests.  This  was  long  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture to  scientific  inquirers,  and  the  great  K^amnr 
tells  us  that  for  twenty  years  he  endeavoured,  without 
success,  to  find  out  the  secret.  At  length  hia  per- 
severance was  rewarded.  He  remarked  a  female  wasp 
alight  on  the  sash  of  his  window,  and  b^;in  to  gnaw 
the  wood  with  her  mandibles;  and  it  immediately 
occurred  to  him  that  she  was  procuring  materials  for  ' 
building.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  belief  when  he  ; 
saw  her  detach  from  the  wood  a  number  of  fibres 
about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  finer  than  a  ! 
hair,  and  gather  them  into  a  mass  with  her  feet. 
She  then,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  moistened  these 
ligneous  fibres  with  a  glutinous  liquid,  which  caused 
them  to  adhere  together,  and  kneaded  them  into  a  i 
sort  of  paste,  or  papier  machi.  When  she  is  going 
to  line  her  roof,  she  forms  this  paste  into  a  leaf, 
walking  backwards,  and  spreading  it  out  with  her 
mandibles,  her  tongue,  and  her  feet,  till  it  is  almost 
as  thin  as  tissue  paper. 

HIVB-BEES. 

Although  the  hive-bee  has  been  an  object  of  stndj 
by  the  curious  from  the  earliest  ages,  recent  dis- 
coveries prove  that  we  are  yet  only  beginning  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  wonderful  prooeedings. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1712,  when  gUss  hives  wwe 
invented  by  Maraldi,  a  mathematician  of  Nice,  that 
what  we  may  call  the  in-door  proceedmgs  of  bees  ooold  t 
be  observed.    This  important  invention  was  soon  ' 
afterwards  taken  advantage  of  by  Biaumiir,  who  thus  ' 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  discoveries  of 
John  Hunter  and  the  Hubers.    These  naturalists  have  > 
investigated  with  great  eare  and  aocuraey  the  ad-  ' 
mirable  architecture  which  bees   exliibit   in   their 
miniatures ;  and  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  result  of  these 
researches. 

When  bees  begin  to  build  the  hive,  they  divide 
themselves  into  bands,  one  of  which  prodnces  mate- 
rials for  the  structure;  another  works  upon  these, 
and  forms  them  into  cells ;  while  a  third  brings  pro- 
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fbioQt  to  the  labQorers  who  oannot  leaye  thoj)*  work. 
Before  th^  commence  builcjing,  howeyer.  they  oollect 
a  quantity  of  gummy  resio,  called  propolis,  with  which 
they  carefully  stop  up  every  chink  and  cranny*  They 
then  wait  until  some  individual  hos  selected  a  site, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  comb.  This  serves 
as  a  directing  mark  for  all  that  are  to  fol]ow»  and  the 
building  of  cells  now  commences  in  earnest,  When 
soma  rows  have  been  completed  iu  the  first  comb,  two 
other  foundations  are  commenced,  one  on  each  side  of 
it,  at  the  exact  distance  of  one-third  of  an  inch,  which 
is  sufficient  for  bees  employed  on  opposite  cells  to  pass 
each  other  without  jostling.  These  new  walls  are  also 
parallel  to  the  first;  and  two  more  are  afterwards 
begun  exterior  to  the  second,  and  at  the  same  distance. 
The  combs  are  uniformly  enlarged  and  lengthened  in 
a  progression  proportioned  to  the  priority  of  their 
origin;  the  middle  comb  being  always  advanced  by 
several  rows  of  cells  beyond  the  two  adjoining  ones, 
and  these  again  beyond  those  exterior  to  them. 

While  the  cells  are  building  they  appear  to  be  of  a 
dull  white  colour,  soft,  even  though  not  smooth,  and 
translucent ;  but  in  a  few  days  they  become  tinged 
with  yellow,  particularly  on  the  interior  surface ;  and 
their  edges,  from  being  thin,  uniform,  and  yielding, 
become  thicker,  less  regular,  more  heavy,  and  so  firm 
that  they  will  bend  rather  than  break.  There  is  also 
a  glutinous  substance  observable  aruond  the  orifices 
of  the  yeUow  cells,  of  a  reddish  colour,  unctuous,  and 
odoriferous.  Threads  of  the  same  substance  are  also 
applied  all  around  the  interior  of  the  cells,  and  at  the 
summit  of  their  angles,  as  if  it  were  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  and  strengthening  the  walla.  These  re- 
sinous threads  have  been  ascertained  by  Huber  to  be 
propolis :  but  naturalists  are  by  no  means  certain  what 
the  yellow  colour  is  imparted  by.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  bees  rubbing  their  teeth,  feet,  and 
other  parts  of  their  body  on  the  surfaces  where  they 
seem  to  rest :  or  to  their  tongue  sweeping  from  right 
to  left  like  a  fine  pliant  pencil,  and  leaving  some 
sprinkling  of  a  transparent  liquid. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  lively  AbbI  de  la  Pluch^,* 
that  the  foundations  of  our  houses  sink  with  the  earth 
on  which  they  are  built,  the  walls  begin  to  stoop  by 
d^rees,  to  nod  with  age,  to  bend  from  their  per- 
pendicular : — lodgers  damage  everything,  and  time  is 
continually  introducing  some  new  decay.  The  man- 
sions of  bees,  on  the  contrary,  grow  stronger  the 
oftener  they  change  inhabitants.  Every  bee-grub, 
before  it  metamorphoses  into  a  nymph,  fastens  its  skin 
to  the  partitions  of  its  cell,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  correspond  with  the  lines  of  the  angles,  and 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  regularity  of  the 
figure.  During  summer,  accordingly,  the  same  lodging 
may  serve  for  three  or  four  grubs  in  succession ;  and 
in  the  ensuing  season  it  may  accommodate  an  equal 
number.  Each  grub  never  fails  to  fortify  the  panels 
of  its  diamber  by  arraying  them  with  its  spoils,  and 
the  oontiguous  cells  receive  a  simibur  augmentation 
finom  ita  brethren.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that  by  a 

,    (I)  Spectacle  de  la  Nature. 


repetition  of  this  process  the  cells  might  be  rendered 
too  ccmtracted;  but  in  sucb  a  case  the  bees  know  well 
how  to  proceed,  by  turning  them  to  other  uses,  such 
as  magazines  for  bee^breod  and  honey. 

In  the  construction  of  their  oells,  bees  have  to  solve 
this  difficult  geometrical  problem :— a  quantity  of  wax 
beiqg  given,  to  form  of  it  similar  and  equal  oells  of  a 
determinate  capacity,  but  of  the  largest  si;^  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  matter  empbyed,  and 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  the  least 
possible  space.  Bees  accomplish  this  by  building 
hexagonal  eells.  The  cylindrical  form  would  seem  to 
be  best  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  insect ;  but  then 
there  would  have  been  a  vacant  and  superfluous  space 
between  every  three  contiguous  cells.  Had  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  square  or  triangular,  they  might 
have  been  constructed  without  iby  unnecessary  vacan- 
cies ;  but  these  forms  would  have  both  required  more 
material,  and  been  very  unsuitaU«  to  the  shape  of  a 
bee's  body.  The  six-sided  form  of  the  oells  obviate 
every  objection;  and  while  it  fulfils  ail  the  conditions 
of  the  problem,  it  is  equally  well  adapted  with  a 
cylinder  to  the  shape  of  the  bee. 

WHITE  ANTS. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  details  we  have  given 
of  the  industry  and  ipgenuity  of  wasps  and  bees,  we 
are  induced  to  think  it  almost  impossible  tjuit  tbey 
could  be  surpassed ;  but  when  we  consider  the  build- 
ings erected  by  the  white-ants  of  tropical  climates, 
all  that  we  have  been  surveying  dwindles  into  insig- 
nificance. The  elevation  of  their  edifices  is  more  than 
five  hundred  times  the  height  of  the  builders.  Were 
our  houses  built  according  to  the  same  proportions, 
they  would  be  twelve  or  fifteen  times  higher  than  the 
London  Monument,  and  four  or  five  times  as  high  as 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  with  corresponding  dimensions 
in  the  basements  of  the  edifices. 

Termites,  or  white-ants,  do  not  stand  above  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  high,  while  their  nests  are  frequently 
twelve  feet ;  and  the  traveler,  Jobson,  mentiDns  some 
which  he  had  seen  as  high  as  twenty  feet.  Bishop 
Heber  saw  a  nnmber  of  these  ant-hills  in  India,  near 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  Moorshedabad  river. 
"  Mimy  of  them,''  he  says,  *'  were  five  or  six  feet  high, 
and  probably  seven  or  eight  feet  in  oiroumference  at 
the  base,  partially  overgrown  with  grass  and  ivy,  and 
looking  at  a  distance  like  the  stumps  of  decayed 
trees."' 

Though,  like  our  ants  and  wasps,  they  are  abnost 
omnivorous,  yet  wood,  especially  when  felled  a))d  dry, 
seems  their  favourite  article  of  food ;  but  they  have 
an  utter  aversion  to  feeding  in  the  light,  and  always 
eat  their  way  with  all  expedition  into  the  interior.  It 
thence  would  seem  necessary  for  them  either  to  leave 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  the  outer  portion  of  the  beam, 
or  door  of  a  house,  undevourod,  or  else  to  eat  in  open 
day.  They  do  neither ;  but  are  at  the  trouble  of  con- 
structing  galleries  of  clay  in  which  they  can  conceal 
themselves  and  feed  in  security.    They  prefer  the 


(2)  Ueber'c  Indian  Journal,  i.  248.  . 
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softer  woods,  such  as  pine  and  fir,  which  they  hollow 
out  with  such  nicety,  that  they  leave  the  surface  whole 
after  having  eaten  away  the  inside.  A  plank,  attacked 
in  this  manner,  looks  solid  to  the  eye,  but,  if  weighed, 
it  will  not  outbalance  two  sheets  of  pasteboard  of  the 
same  dimensions.  It  is  an  extraordmary  fact,  that 
when  these  creatures  have  formed  pipes  in  the  roof  of 
a  house,  instinct  teaches  them  to  prevent  its  fall,  which 
would  inevitably  ensue  from  their  having  hollowed 
the  posts  on  which  it  rests,  by  filling  up  the  interstices 
with  clay,  tempered  to  a  surprising  degree  of  hardness; 
so  that,  when  the  house  is  pulled  down,  these  posts 
are  transformed  from  wood  to  stone ! 

We  will  now  give  some  description  of  their  principal 
building,  which  may  with  some  propriety  be  called  a 
city.  We  must,  however,  premise  that  though  they 
are  called  white  anis  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  insects  with  our  ants.  Smeathinail,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  genus,  describes 
them  as  consisting  of  kings,  queens,  soldiers,  and 
workers;  and  b  of  opinion  that  the  workers  are 
larvae,  the  soldiers  nymphse,  and  the  kings  and  queens 
perfect  insects.*  The  latter  are  very  few  in  number, 
since  the  greater  part  of  them  become  the  prey  of 
birds,  and  even  of  the  natives,  who  fry  them  as 
delicacies !  The  few  pairs  that  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
survive  all  casualties,  are  usually  found  by  workers, 
which  are  continually  on  the  watch  for  them.  As 
soon  as  they  discover  them,  they  begin  to  protect 
them  from  their  enemies  by  enclosing  them  in  a 
small  chamber  of  clay,  where  they  become  the  parents 
of  a  new  community,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  king  and  queen.  The  labourers  then  begin  to  con- 
struct nurseries  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  These 
are  small  irregularly-shaped  chambers,  placed  at  first 
round  the  apartment  of  the  king  and  queen  and  not 
exceeding  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  but  in  nests  of  long 
standing  they  are  of  great  comparative  magnitude, 
and  disbibuted  at  a  greater  distance.  They  are 
composed  of  wooden  materials,  apparently  formed 
together  with  gum,  and,  by  way  of  defence,  cased  with 
clay.  The  chamber  that  contains  the  king  and  queen 
is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  as  the  other  apartments  are  formed  about  it,  it  is 
generally  situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  sides 
of  the  nest,  and  directly  beneath  its  conical  point. 
Those  apartments,  which  consist  of  nurseries  and 
magazines  of  provisions,  form  an  intricate  labyrinth, 
being  separated  by  small  empty  chambers  and  galleries 
which  surrounded  them,  or  afford  a  communication 
from  one  to  another.  This  labyrinth  extends  on  aU 
sides  to  the  outward  shell,  and  reaches  up  within  it  to 
two-thirds  or  more  of  its  height,  leaving  an  open  area 
above,  in  the  middle,  under  the  dome,  which  reminds 
the  spectator  of  the  nave  of  an  old  cathedral. 

The  following  account  of  the  dimensions,  siege,  and 
bombardment  of  one  of  these  ant-cities  in  South 
America,  is  given  by  a  distinguished  Frepch  traveller, 
M.  Malouet.  He  observed  at  a  great  distance  what 
seemed  a  lofty  structure,  and  was  informed  by  his 

(I)  Fliilosophical  TransRctionf,  vol.  Ixxi. 


guide  that  it  consisted  of  an  ant-hilL  Its  height  was 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  its  base  thirty  or  forty 
feet  square.  Its  sides  inclined  like  the  lower  part  of 
a  pyramid,  the  point  being  cut  off.  He  was  told  that 
when  it  became  necessary  to  destroy  these  nests,  it 
could  only  be  done  by  raising  a  sufficient  force  to  dig 
a  trench  all  round  and  fill  it  with  fagots,  which  were 
afterwards  set  on  fire,  and  then  battering  with  cannon 
from  a  distance,  to  drive  the  insects  out  and  make 
them  run  into  the  flames.  Q.  Q. 


THE  ITALIAN  ORGAN  BOY. 

BT   ASWB  A.  FBIXOST. 

All  the  long  weary  day, 

'Neath  the  chill  drear  English  sky, 
Is  heard  in  the  busy  crowded  streets 

My  pleasant  melody. 

Weary,  hungry,  and  cold. 

Yet  playing  some  cheerful  lay. 
That  makes  glad  thoughts  in  the  passers  by. 

When  mine  are  far  away. 

Away  in  mine  own  land. 

With  its  sky  of  cloudless  blue. 
And  broad  roads  arch'd  by  clust'ring  vines. 

With  sunbeams  glancing  through. 

I  smile  as  from  some  hand 

The  welcome  penny  I  take; 
I  smilo,  but,  oh !  how  ofl  the  while 

My  heart  is  fit  to  break. 

Still  playing  gaily  on. 

In  the  midst  of  the  drenching  rain; 
But  I  only  hear  those  voices  dear. 

Calling  me  back  again. 

Oh !  I  shall  ne'er  return 
To  the  loved  land  of  my  birth ; 

The  damp  chill  air  to  my  heart  has  struck. 
And  short  my  time  on  earth. 

Ah  I  why  for  love  of  gold 

Was  I  tempted  thus  to  roam! 
My  mother  will  watch  and  pine  for  the  boy, 

She  ne'er  will  welcome  home. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  V. 

THE  MESSENGER. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  bright  and  sonny  day 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  that  a 
gallant  cavalcade  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  gates  of 
Perth.  There  were  noble  cavaliers  and  gentle  dames, 
preux  chevaliers  who  seemed  created  to  worship  at 
the  feet  of  beauty,  and  bright-eyed  sylphs  who  seemed 
in  no  wise  inclined  to  remit  their  claims  to  especial 
devotion.  Others  there  were  in  somewhat  more 
warlike  guise,  yet  was  the  general  aspect  peaceful  and 
festal,  and  the  very  attendants,  though  they  bore 
arms,  (for  who  in  those  days  durst  venture  abroad 
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without?)  carried  them  more  as  a  ceremonions  ob- 
senrance,  than  from  any  idea  of  their  being  called 
into  use. 

Low  bowed  the  Tenerable  warder  as  the  glittering 
train  passed  by  him  through  the  magnificent  south 
port,  and  long  looked  he  after  them,  shading  his  eyes 
from  the  light,  till  the  eori^^e  swept  away  from  his 
sight,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  stoop  to 
pick  up  the  coins  which  had  been  flung  to  him, 
inroking,  as  he  stored  them  up,  "  a  blessing  on  the 
open  hand  "  that  showered  them.  Many  a  time  and  oft 
did  soch  blessings  follow  on  the  path  of  the  gracious 
James  V.  "the  people's  king." 

The  party  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  king 
hahed,  and,  at  a  slight  intimation,  a  youthful  cavalier 
of  very  attractive  appearance  spurred  onward  towards 
him. 

"  We  will  no  longer  detain  you.  Sir  Norman ;  you 
will  use  all  diligence  in  conveying  our  greetings  to  the 
Lord  Girdinal,  who  will  probably  see  fit  to  request 
your  attendance  when  he  joins  oar  court." 

Colouring  high  at  this  gracious  intimation,  the 
youth  bowed  even  to  the  saddle  bow,  and  remained 
stationary  and  uncovered  until  the  whole  train  had 
passed  him,  and  then,  turning  his  horse's  head  and 
followed  by  two  men-at-arms,  he  crossed  the  mag- 
nificent bridge  leading  from  the  Higb-strcet,  and  took 
the  road  to  Dundee* 

He  soon  attained  the  rugged  steep  of  Kinnoul,  and 
paused  for  a  few  moments  to  survey  the  magnificent 
scene  around,  on  wbich,  however,  we  have  not  time  to 
dwelL  Proceeding  eastward  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  he  soon  reached  Kinfauns,  and  thence  descended 
into  a  fertile  valley  flanked  by  hiUs  gradually  slopmg 
upwards,  and  covered  with  rich  woods  of  oak  and 
beech,  ash,  elm  and  fir,  amid  which,  here  and  there,  a 
dim  abbey  was  seen  to  rise.  On  the  other  hand  the 
river  Tay  wound  its  sinuous  course,  now  opening  into 
a  lake  with  perhi^  a  tufted  island  in  its  centre,  fit 
abode  for  some  pious  anchorite, — ^now  narrowing  and 
dashing  merrily  amongst  some  jutting  crags,  or  round 
the  hoary  trunk  of  some  ancient  tree  with  which  the 
banks  were  thickly  sprinkled ;  and  ever  and  anon  a  skiff 
was  seen  glMifting  along  the  rapid  stream  which  thus 
took  its  gladsome  way  along  a  track  glowing  in  fertility 
and  beauty. 

At  length  the  horseman  crossed  into  Fifeshne  at 
Farion  Craig  Eeny,  and  passing  rapidly  the  flat  sandy 
moor  called  Shenghy  Dike,  said  to  have  been  originally 
peopled  by  the  crews  of  a  Danish  fleet  wrecked 
on  the  coast,  passing  Leuchars  and  skirting  the 
bay  of  the  Eden,  he  entered  the  links  or  lines  of 
St.  Andrew's. 

Evening  was  now  approaching;  the  streets  were 
still  and  quiet.  Occasionally  he  met  a  grey  or  white- 
frocked  monk  moving  on  an  errand  of  mercy  or  of 
business,  who,  replying  to  his  respectful  greeting  with 
a  "  Benedidte,  my  son,"  passed  on  his  way.  The  city 
was  quiet,  and  the  streets  were  ahnost  deserted,  and 
all  business  was  hushed,  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
south  entrance  of  the  castle,  where  his  announcement 


of  "the  Master  of  Rothes,  with  despatches  from- the 
court,"  obtained  him  quickly  admittance  to  its  lofty 
master. 

Leslie  was  ushered  into  a  retired  apartment,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which,  seated  near  a  table  covered  with 
papers  and  writing  implements,  sate  the  celebrated  Car- 
dinal Beaton.  He  had  apparently  been  engaged  in  the 
perusal  of  some  manusciipt  which  lay  before  him,  one 
loose  folio  of  which  was  still  in  his  hand.  But  other 
thoughts  had  intervened  and  superseded  the  interest 
of  the  paper  itself,  for  the  hand  which  yet  retained  it 
hung  listlessly  by  his  side,  whilst  the  other,  the  elbow 
of  which  rested  on  the  table,  supported  his  head  as  he 
reclined  in  deep  meditation.  The  youth  remained 
reverently  waiting  within  the  entrance  of  the  apart- 
ment until  its  noble  inmate  should  condescend  to 
acknowledge  his  presence ;  but  this  he  seemed  in  no 
haste  to  do.  He  had  fallen  into  a  train  of  deep  thought, 
and  his  careless  and  unstudied  attitude  displayed  a 
form  the  magnificent  contour  of  which  struck  even  the 
accustomed  eye  of  the  young  soldier.  He  was  simply 
habited  in  a  close-fitting  dress  buttoned  down  the 
front,  and  a  sort  of  mantle  or  upper  garment,  which, 
having  fallen  from  one  shoulder,  exhibited  to  greater 
advantage  his  noble  and  commanding  figure. 

On  his  head  he  wore  the  usual  small  silk  calotte, 
and  his  dark  hair,  somewhat  long,  clustered  profusely 
over  his  ears.  His  forehead  was  lofty,  his  nose  very 
long  and  rather  aquiline;  his  eyebrows  were  so  elevated 
as  to  make  a  casual  observer  suppose  that  something 
at  the  moment  was  exciting  feelings  of  astonishment 
or  surprise;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  it  was  their 
usual  expression:  his  lips  were  beautiful,  his  chin 
finely  formed.  Thus,  though  far  from  classically 
correct  in  the  detail  of  the  features,  his  face  was 
noble  in  its  aspect  and  most  attractive  on  a  superficial 
view.  This  beguiling  countenance,  united  to  a  noble 
and  commanding  figure,  distinguished  David  Bethune 
or  Beaton,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 

"  Welcome  home.  Sir  Norman :  what  news  P  " 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  his  grace,  the  king." 

"A  letter  from  the  king;  ha!  I  understood  not 
that,"  said  the  cardinal,  and  his  manner  brightened 
instantly  into  earnest  animation,  which  no  way  abated 
as,  having  cut  the  silk  which  folded  the  letter,  he  read 
in  the  king's  hand  his  own  appointment  to  the  great 
sea],  and  his  majesty's  gracious  commands  to  repair 
forthwith  to  Stirling. 

He  repressed,  however,  the  exultation  which  glowed 
within  him  at  the  way  being  thus  smoothed  before 
him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  heart-chedshed 
designs,  and  conversed  a  few  minutes  cordially  with  his 
favourite  follower,  Norman  Leslie,  Master  of  Rothes, 
who,  as  was  usual  then  with  scions  of  the  noClest 
families,  was  a  retainer  in  his  household. 

At  length,  dismissing  his  young  friend,  the  cardinal 
desired  the  attendance  of  the  priest  Balfour,  a  member 
of  his  household,  and,  it  is  said,  a  cherished  confidant 
in  all  his  designs.  Balfour  was  a  man  of  no  principle, 
a  disgrace  to  the  church  to  which  he  belonged :  but. 
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if  Master  Knox  be  believed,  a  most  nnscrupolous  and 
devoted  tool  of  the  ambitious  cardinal. 

Beaton  opened  the  conversation  with  him  by  stating 
that  he  had  just  received,  with  new  hononrs  and 
powers,  the  gracious  commands  of  his  majesty  to  repair 
to  Stirling,  to  assist  at  a  council  to  be  holden  for 
considering  of  the  best  means  of  putting  down  the 
converts  to  the  new  religion  and  impressing  them  with 
wholesome  reverence  for  the  decrees  and  doctrines  of 
Holy  Chnrch.  He  pressed  upon  his  follower  the 
importance  of  this  mission  as  connected  with  views 
and  projects  to  which  the  follower  was  no  stranger. 

"  The  queen,"  said  he,  "  is  with  us,  and  through  her 
we  have  the  influence  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine ; 
Francis  of  France  has  promised  me  all  furtherance ; 
his  holiness  the  pope  will  support  me,  and  I  have  a 
hold  also  on  the  emperor.  Such  foreign  support, 
combined  with  the  phalanx  here,  will  surely  fix  James's 
wavering  determinations,  despite  the  lures  and  wiles  of 
the  arch-heretic  of  England. 

**  Balfour,"  said  he,  turning  suddenly  to  the  priest, 
"I  hasten  to  the  court,  where  I  seek  to  weave  no 
trifling  web.  In  the  mean  time,  be  thou,  as  heretofore, 
my  better  angel  here.  Be  as  heretofore  'all  things 
to  all  men  ;*  so  shalt  thou  worm  the  secrets  out  of 
their  very  hearts.  The  end  justifies  the  means.  Be 
wary." 

THB  RDiG  AND  COUIIT. 

Doit  then  not  know  by  that  eye's  kingly  rays, 

And  by  the  arch  of  that  celestial  brow. 
And  by  Uie  grace  his  every  step  displajs, 

And  by  the  crowds  that  round  him  duck  and  bow. 
That  that  is  good  King  James,  the  merriest  monarch 
That  ever  iceptre  sway'd  since  Noah  steer'd  his  own  ark. 

Atuter  Fair. 

James  Y.  king  of  Scotland,  was  bountifully  gifted 
by  nature.  His  aspect  was  very  comely;  his  mild 
and  mtelligcnt  countenance  was  animated  by  a  grey 
eye  of  imusual  quickness  and  penetration ;  he  had  the 
"yellow  hair"  of  his  nation,  and  his  figure  was  well 
formed  and  manly.  He  was  a  proficient  in  the  lighter 
accomplishments  and  manly  exercises  of  the  day.  He 
rode  well,  danced  well,  sang  well,  was  of  heroic 
temperament,  brave  as  a  lion ;  affectionate  and 
genevous  though  hasty  in  temper ;  easy  of  access,  and 
conciliating  and  polished  in  manners.  His  oharaoter 
was  marked  by  nature  with  some  of  the  highest 
qualities  which  can  adorn  a  prince — by  a  strict  love 
of  justice,  and  an  unwearied  energy  in  promoting  it ; 
by  an  utter  contempt  of  toil,  of  trouble,  or  personal 
fatigue ;  by  sober  and  temperate  habits,  by  generosity 
of  temper,  and  by  that  readiness  of  approach  by  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  of  liis  people  which 
gained  for  him  the  thrioe  honourable  title  of  "  tlie  king 
of  the  poor." 

But  this  beguiling  picture  had  a  reverse  side,— 
though  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  James's  faults  were 
mueh,  very  much,  the  effect  of  erroneous  education, 
and  were  increased,  if  not  generated,  by  the  influence 
of  the  turbulent  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  and 


by  the  hamssing  ClrcumstaDces  and  aggravating  dis- 
comfltures  through  which  he  was  eompdled  to  plougfa. 
his  rugged  way.  Under  the  ungenerous,  nay,  the 
wicked  training  of  the  DougUsses,  who  formed  Ike 
diabolical  scheme  of  repressing  his  rising  intellect  in 
order  to  perpetuate  their  own  supremacy,  the  tone  of 
his  mind  was  weakened,  not  elevated ;  and  no  gratifica- 
tion of  a  depraving  kind,  how  unsuited  soever  to  his 
years,  was  withheld  from  him. 

The  evils  against  which  he  had  to  contend  on  his 
assumption  of  regal  power,  were  not  few  nor  light. 
The  results  of  a  long  minority  were  glaringly  visible 
in  the  insubordination  of  the  whole  country,  in  the 
turbulence  and  degrading  venality  of  the  nobles,  in 
the  duninished  power  and  curtailed  rights  of  the 
crown.  All  these  evils  he  was  resolute  to  subdue, 
and  in  this  unequal  contest  had  recourse  to  the 
superior  clergy,  who  indeed  occupied  the  chief  places 
in  the  government,  but  were  vitally  opposed  to  those 
reformed  doctrines  which  were  now  gaining  ground 
amongst  the  powerful  and  turbulent  secular  nobles. 
These  doctrines  James  opposed  with  all  his  might,  as 
a  point  of  conscience. 

A  most  disastrous  consequence  of  his  newly  cemented 
coalition  with  the  Roman  Cathc^c  magnates  of  his 
realm  was  the  certainty  of  a  war  with  England,  ta 
which  Ueir  whole  policy  tended,  but  which  was 
harassing  to  the  coimtry,  distasteful  to  the  nobles, 
unsought  by  the  Bnglish  king  until  irritated  by  his 
nephew's  vacillation,  and  certainly  not  originally 
wished  by  James  hunself.  Such,  however,  was  the 
policy  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  hierarchy,  resolved 
to  crush  every  germ  of  reformation  in  Scothmd. 

Another  powerful  bond  of  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  the  land  was  Marie  of  Guise,  the 
king's  second  wife,  a  woman  of  so  high  an  intellect,  so 
magnificent  an  appearance,  such  captivating  manners, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  she  should  have 
exercised  a  most  powerful  spell  over  the  actions 
of  the  king,  more  especially  when  he  saw  her  the 
mother  of  two  noble  and  healthy  sons.  Her  influence 
was  entirely  directed  to  support  the  poliey  of  the 
clergy,  whose  present  head.  Cardinal  Beaton,  was  her 
especial  friend  and  favourite.  These  powerful  in- 
fluences, the  queen  and  Beaton,  had  for  some  time  been 
breathing  in  the  king's  ear  an  opinion  that  the  only 
way  in  which  he  could  obtain  the  mastery  over  his 
rebellious  nobles  was  to  exturpate  the  heretics  of  whose 
doctrines  the  very  life  and  sonl  was  that  "  freedom  of 
will"  of  which  the  king  had  so  much  cause  to 
complain;  and  that  a  necessary  step  towards  this 
extirpation  was  war  with  England,  whose  king,  by 
secretly  encouraging  and  supporting  these  recusants, 
was  in  fact  fomenting  rebellion  against  the  Scottish 
monarch  in  the  very  heart  of  his -dominions.  To  these 
insinuations  James  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear,  but 
gradually  he  listened  to,  was  iutuenced,  and  in  the 
end  entirely  governed  by  them. 

Few  tokens  were  there  of  the  "  relentless  tyrant " 
(as  some  termed  him)  in  the  gallant  and  noble  gen- 
tleman who  entered  the  council  chamber  at  Stiriin^ 
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esstle,  and  yrho,  moying  his  bonnet  as  he  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  made  his  recognisances 
with  grace  and  winning  courtesy  to  each  mdividual 
there.  At  this  conncil  were  first  definitely  promulgated 
tho»  measures  for  the  suppression  cf  heresy  which 
led  in  their  attempted  execution  to  the  distraction  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  death  of  the  king.  An  In- 
quisitorial court  was  established,  before  wliich  all 
persons  suspected  of  heresy  were  to  be  cited,  and  of 
which,  by  the  influence  of  Beaton,  the  cruel  and 
relentless  Sir  James  Hamilton  was  appointed  president. 

The  deliberations  of  the  day  at  an  end,  James  seemed 
instantaneously  to  throw  off  all  thought  of  care  or 
business.  Be  had  a  gay  remark,  a  kind  greeting,  or 
a  winning  smile  for  every  one. 

"  Well,  my  Lord  Fleming,  how  fares  our  royal 
sister  to  day  ?" 

"Well,  I  thank  your  grace.  I  left  her  bouning 
herself  for  the  pahice^  which  doubtless  she  hath  reached 
by  this  time." 

To  Beaton  the  king  was  more  than  usually  gracious. 

"  You  will  grace  our  revel,  my  lord  cardinal  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  most  proud  to  attend  on  your  highness." 

^  And  the  young  springald  who  hath  lately  entered 
your  service ;  he  looks  a  towardly  and  spirited  youth." 

"  Norman  Leslie  your  grace  refers  to ;  he  has  lately 
returned  from  France :  the  son  of  the  Ewrl  of  Bothes." 

"Is  he  so P  a  pronusini;  scion  of  a  noble  stock. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  in  your  train." 

Mirth  and  song  echoed  through  the  halls  of  Stirling; 
harp  and  lute  resounded  amongst  its  lofty  corridors; 
brightness  and  beauty  graced  its  princely  bowers  on 
this  evening  when  the  accomplished  king  and  his 
magnificent  queen  did  the  honours  of  their  royal 
residence  to  a  large  asemblage  of  the  magnates  of  the 
land.  The  presenoB^chamber  had  been  but  lately  com- 
pleted, under  the  superintendence  of  James  himself,  and 
was  in  truth  a  magnificent  apartment.  The  roof 
was  divided  into  square  compartments,  which  con- 
tained representations  of  the  kingji  and  queens  of 
Scotland  or  of  her  noblest  sons,  richly  chiselled  in 
oak.  The  likenesses  of  the  present  king  and  queen  were 
very  conspicuous,  that  of  the  king  displaying,  like  the 
portrait  of  him  still  extant  at  Hardwicke,  that  some- 
what dreamy  and  melancholy  tinge  in  the  expression 
of  the  features  which  has  been  remarked  as  usually 
appertaining  to  those  who  are  fated  to  die  young  or 
imfortunately. 

Never  met  a  royal  pair  more  richly  gifted  in  those 
social  accomplishments  which,  engagmg  in  every  rank, 
become  doubly  fascinating  when  appertaining  to 
royalty.  James  was  a  noble  gentleman,  and  his  elegant 
person,  his  high  accomphshments,  united  with  a 
winningness  of  manner  of  which  the  foundation  was 
that  goodness  of  heart  which  sought  the  happiness  of 
all  around,  formed  a  combination  of  attraction  which 
needed  not  the  gilding  of  royalty  to  enhance  it. 
Marie,  a  mi^tic-looking  woman,  united  to  good 
inleUeet  and  great  beauty  that  exquisite  polish  of 
Bunmer  which  her  nurture  in  the  courtly  circles  of 
France  bad  tended  to  perfect,  though  she  derived  from 


nature  a  fascination  which  no  art  or  study  can  bestow. 
The  lip,  the  smile,  which  have  been  celebrated  through- 
out Europe  as  appertaining  to  the  unhappy  Mary 
Stewart,  had  their  perfect  prototype  this  evening  in  the 
beaming  countenance  of  her  mother. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  excitement  of  a  gay  scene, 
a  trifling  occurrence  of  a  purely  domestic  nature  had 
raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  visitors  towards  their 
queen  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  had  called  forth  cor- 
responding feelings  of  pride  and  joy  on  her  part. 

King  James,  from  a  sudden  impulse,  and  with  that 
utter  rccklessuesi  of  state  etiquette  which  often 
marked  his  conduct,  had  desired  that  the  two  young 
princes  might  be  brought  into  the  saloon ;  and  there 
seeming  to  be  some  delay  in  obeying  his  orders,  he 
proceeded  towards  their  apartments,  and  hiniself 
carried  down  Arthur,  the  youngest,  (an  infant,)  in  his 
arms,  an  attendant  foUowing  with  Prince  James,  the 
elder  one.  And  thus  the  babes  were  paraded  round 
the  apartment  to  receive  those  tributes  of  admiration 
wluch  would  always  be  freely  lavished  on  two  beautiful 
children,  even  if  they  were  not  princes  of  the  blood 
royal.  It  is  not  in  a  mother  to  be  insensible  to  such 
occurrences,  and,  mingled  with  strong  maternal  aflec* 
tion,  Marie  looked  proudly  oonsoioos  that  sho  was  the 
mother  not  merely  of  two  noble  boyi,  but  of  two 
princely  heirs  to  an  ancient  and  noble  kingdom.  The 
king  seemed  to  forget  every  thing  but  that  they  were 
his  *'  twa  bonnie  bairns  "  as  the  children  nestled  in 
his  arms,  seemingly  averse  to  leave  him. 

This  little  episode  in  the  usual  routine  of  courtly 
proceedings  was  soon  however  concluded,  and  the 
guests  resumed  the  conversation  and  amusements 
which  had  been  broken  in  upon  by  this  baby  irruption. 

Gaily  chatting  with  the  king  and  one  or  two  others, 
somewhat  apart  from  the  company  in  general,  was  the 
Knight  of  the  Mount,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who  had 
just  published  "  The  Complaynt,"  and  was  listening  to 
the  strictures  of  the  king  on  it,  and  rebutting  them 
with  a  degree  of  freedom  which  testified  the  happy 
and  familiar  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  his 
sovereign.  As  the  argument  became  animated,  some 
of  the  prelates  and  nobles  took  part  in  it.  Tlie  former, 
of  course,  were  ahnost  entirely  unfavourable  tq  the 
poet,  and  it  might  have  seemed  at  first  tliat  Sir  David 
was  rather  at  fault  under  the  weight  of  their  united 
censure.  Not  so,  however.  He  looked  upon  them  with 
a  flashing  eye,  but  with  a  countenance  and  manner  of 
ineffable  good  humour  and  playful  inischief,  then 
turning  to  the  king,  he  begged  to  prefer  a  humbh; 
petition. 

"  Say  on,"  replied  James,  gaily ;  for  he  saw  that 
some  frolic  was  in  the  ^ind, 

"I  have  served  your  grace  long,  aiid  look  t^  be 
rewarded  as  others  are ;  and  now  your  master  tailor, 
at  the  pleasure  of  Uod,  is  departed;  wherefore  I 
would  humbly  and  earnestly  desu:e  of  your  grace  to 
bestow  this  little  benefit  on  me." 

"  Why,  Davie,  man,  ye  can  neither  shape  nor  sew," 
said  the  king. 

"  Sir,  that  makes  no  difference ;  for  you  have  given 
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bishoprics  and  benefices  to  many  standing  here  abont 
you,  and  yet  they  can  neither  teach  nor  preach :  and 
why  not  I  as  well  be  your  tailor,  though  I  can  neither 
shape  nor  sew ;  seeing  teaching  and  preaching  are  no 
less  requisite  to  their  vocation  than  shaping  and 
sewing  to  a  tailor  P" 

The  king  laughed  heartily,  and  those  who  were 
hinted  at,  or  thought  they  were,  were  fain  to  take  the 
satire  in  good  part. 

Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  added  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  evening :  for  those  were  the  palmy  days 
of  what  we  now  call  romance,  but  when  in  reality 
gallant  knights  and  lovely  dames  did  touch  lute  and 
harp  and  did  improvise  with  a  facility  which  would 
excite  wonder  in  these  days.  We  have  more  science 
displayed  in  our  musical  entertainments,  but  probably 
less  enjoyment.  In  reunioua  now  in  private  life  many 
deeply  fond  of  music  are  deterred  from  adding  to  the 
general  fund  of  amusement  by  misgivings  as  to  their 
own  extent  of  qualification.  In  older  times  the  taste 
for  music,  though  not  so  highly  cultivated,  was  more 
generally  diffused,  and  every  one,  almost  without 
exception,  could  add  a  trifle  to  the  general  quota  of 
enjoyment. 

And  thus  the  time  passed  until  the  banquet  was 
announced,  after  which  the  exotic  lute  gave  place 
entirely  to  the  national  harp,  and  a  merry  "  brawl  *' 
closed  the  evening. 

As  the  king  retired  from  the  festal  saloon,  he  stopped 
ahnost  involuntarily  on  a  balcony  to  gaze  on  the 
peaceful  and  beautiful  scene  which  lay  around  this 
arena  of  festivity,  noise,  and  mirth. 

From  below  arose  the  jocund  sounds  of  revelry,  the 
murmur  of  many  voices,  and  the  flashing  of  torches 
gleamed  on  the  walls  and  windows  as  retainers  and 
menials  passed  hastily  through  the  court-yards  and 
offices. 

From  afar  stole  on  the  ear  the  gentle  ripple  of  the 
river  Forth,  as,  winding  through  a  rich  and  fertile  vale 
in  such  wide  angles  as  to  make  almost  a  series  of 
peninsulas,  it  found  its  way  to  the  ocean ;  the  tinkle 
of  the  sheep-bells  of  the  numerous  flocks  which  fed  in 
the  rich  pastures ;  or,  borne  fitfully  at  intervals  upon 
the  evening  breeze,  he  almost  fancied  that  he  dis- 
tinguished the  faint  and  subdued  tones  of  the  vesper 
hymn  as  it  was  being  chanted  in  the  abbey  of 
Dunfermline. 

This  ancient  resting  place  o£  so  many  kings  is  seen 
almost  surroimded  by  beautiful  woods  in  the  plain  to 
which  we  have  referred.  In  front  was  the  river  down 
which  flowed  a  line  of  wavering  sparkling  light  as  the 
water  rippled  in  the  moonbeams.  On  the  opposite 
side  the  Strath  of  Monteith  looked  almost  equally 
beautiful ;  and  behind  and  around  was  a  boundary  of 
mountains  which  loomed  dim  and  gigantic  through  the 
mists  of  evening. 

What  was  it  that,  as  James  gazed  on  this  peaceful 
and  holy  scene,  caused  his  cheek  to  pale  and  his  eye  to 
sadden,  until  he  who  for  many  hours  had  been  the 
admired  of  all  beholders,  the  most  gay  and  most 
joyous  of  the  mirthful  brilliant  throng,  looked  grave, 


and  pale,  and  worn,  as  if  the  weiglit  and  anxiety  of 
coming  years  had  been  in  one  instant  hurled  on  his 
devoted  head?  What  presentiment  was  it  whicli 
caused 

"  Coming  events  [to]  cast  their  shadows  before  * 
thus  gloomily  ? 

Ere  we  resume  our  narrative,  the  Romanist  hierarchy 
had  obtained  the  fullest  authority  in  the  councils  of 
the  state ;  hard  penal  statutes  against  reformers  were 
not  only  made,  but  enforced  with  the  most  relentless 
cruelty ;  the  whole  country  was  in  a  tumult ;  Henry 
of  England  was  venting  anathemas  against  it,  which 
were  but  too  fatally  responded  to  by  the  disaffected 
in  the  realm,  and  the  bloody  and  ruthless  tyrant  Sir 
James  Hamilton  had  expiated  lus  crimes  by  a  violent 
death. 


TO  ISABELLA, 

WITH  SOXB  WILD  FLOWEB& 

I  SEND  thee  but  the  simple  flowers  that  blossom'd  in 

the  wild, 
The  flowers  I  used  to  gather  and  delight  in  when  a  child ; 
I  would  not  send  the  gaudy  blossoms  from  the  garden  bed. 
More  mildly  sweet  the  wild  earth's  flowers  which  smile 

beneath  our  tread. 

They  teach  a  mood  of  gentleness  and  love  to  all  the 

earth; 
Unto  the  simple  heart  and  true  they  tell  their  quiet 

worth : 
And  say  to  those  who  tread  in  peace  the  humble  walks 

of  life. 
Their  path  is  strew'd  with  many  flowers  to  soothe  the 

pains  of  strife. 

They  blossom  in  the  gay  fields  where  our  sorrows  are 

forgot; 
Where  the  guilty  and  the  stem  step  of  the  proud  man 

cometh  not : 
And  though  we  think  their  *<  perfumes  wasted  on  the 

desert  air," 
Tet  who  shall  tell  what  angel  spirits  sport  amidst  them 

there. 

And  now  they  bear  my  message  unto  thee,  and,  silent 

BtUl, 

Speak  all  the  heart's  true  love  and  lore,  and  kindness 

and  goodwill : 
To  all  men  lowly  silent  blessings,  messengers  of  Heaven, 
To  deck  her  bosom— cursed  for  sin— unto  the  wild 

earth  given.  C.  B. 


TRUTH  AND  POETRY.— No.  IIL 

BY  F.  B. 

It  is  many  a  long  year  now  since  one  asked, 
"What  is  truth?  "  .  He  dared  not  look  into  his  own 
soul,  or  listen  to  the  voice  that  spake  within  him,  or, 
heathen  as  he  was,  he  would  have  found  the  answer 
there.  "What  is  truth?"  has  been  the  great  ques- 
tion through  all  time,  even  from  the  first.     One 
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phflosopher  after  another  has  framed  his  own  theory, 
and  <70wds  have  listened  to  him  with  wonder;  and 
yet  one  after  another  they  have  passed  away,  and 
their  systems  have  for  the  most  pkrt  perished  with 
them;  some  few  excepted,  which,  by  laying  their 
foondations  in  a  carefid  examination  of  tlie  parts  of 
which  man's  mind  consists,  camo  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  truth.  They  took  the  mind  of  man  for  the  book 
in  whidi  they  shonld  find  the  great  mystery  of  Truth ; 
and  sadi  glimpses  as  their  unassisted  eye  could  get, 
were  the  reward  which  they  deemed  rich,  and  worthy 
)f  their  toiL 

But,  after  all,  they  fell  very  far  short  of  that  which 
they  were  seeking,  and  so  contradictions  and  difficulty 
met  them  at  every  turn.  They  sought  the  true,  but 
they  had  not  the  great  source  of  truth  to  be  their 
guide.  They  were  to  be  content  with  that  which  was 
only  an  image  and  reflex  upon  earth  of  what  is  real 
and  eternal  in  heaven;  and  even  upon  this  they  had 
to  look  with  an  eye  feeble  in  itself,  and  diseased 
withaL  They  wanted  the  glass  of  Revelation,  to  bring 
things  more  clearly  into  view,  showing  them,  with 
more  certainty,  the  image  that  was  before  them,  and 
bringing  to  sight  that  which  was  far  out  of  their 
range  before.  Yet  in  all  these  systems  there  was 
more  or  less  of  truth.  Not  only  those  which  we, 
even  now,  with  our  fuller  light,  admire  and  respect, 
bat  even  such  as  we  should  almost  throw  aside  as 
trivial  and  absurd  speculations — dreamy  fancies  of  a 
wild  and  unreal  philosophy — contain  in  them  some- 
Uiing  that  is  true.  We  believe  we  may  safely  say 
that  not  one  of  them  all,  false  though  it  may  be  in  its 
coQcliisions,  unsound  in  its  premises,  childish  even,  to 
oar  minds,  is  utterly  wanting  in  the  great  principle 
of  truth. 

The  Tor  populi,  vox  Dei,  is  an  old  saying,  much 
misuaed  m  our  day,  and  much  misunderstood,  yet  one 
which  will  be  found  in  great  measure  to  stand  the 
test  of  inquiry.  We  mean  not  to  take  it  in  that  loose 
and  dangerous  sense  which  would  make  every  man  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  obeying  none,  and  therefore 
the  servant  of  all ;  and  which,  whatever  its  theory 
may  be,  in  practice  sets  up  the  "  vox  populi"  instead  of 
the  "  vox  Dei ;"  but  we  do  say  tliat  there  is  in  man  a 
sense  of  truth  and  right  implanted  by  God  himself, 
and  as  it  were  His  voice,  and  that  when  all,  or  the 
greater  part  of  mankind— not  the  mere  mob  led  away 
by  the  specious  words  of  every  one  who  chooses  to 
mikft  himself  heard  among  them — ^but  such  as  are 
d^iabie  of  tliinking  and  judging  fairly,  have  agreed 
upon  any  point,  great  deference  is  to  be  given  to  their 
decision ;  and  he  is  a  bold  man  who  will  on  slight 
grounds  challenge  it.  That  the  majority  may,  and  often 
do,  hold  an  unsound  opinion,  while  truth  is  found  with 
the  few,  is  indeed  not  to  be  denied ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  they  have,  perhaps,  been  overper- 
soaded  by  the  arguments  of  some  one  of  plausible 
tongue,  and  winning  speech;  and  represent,  not  the 
oaited  opinion  of  many,  but  the  multiplied  thought 
q£  one ;  not  many  minds  giving  one  true  judgment, 
bat  tbe  image  and  copy,  many  times  repeated,  of  one 


that  has  decided  falsely.  And  we  doubt  whether, 
with  all  these,  the  voice  of  their  hearts  within  would 
not  contradict  the  utterance  of  their  lips,  if  they  were 
willing,  or,  perhaps,  able  to  give  it  a  fair  hearing. 

That  the  opinion  of  the  many  contains  truth  has 
been  held  by  philosophers  in  all  ages ;  and,  however 
much  it  has  been  abused  in  its  application,  it  is  not 
for  that  cause  to  be  denied.  There  is  no  great  prin- 
ciple but  may  safely  appeal  to  it.  Religion,  and  that 
on  which  all  religion  is  founded — the  being  of  God — 
is  borne  witness  to  by  it.  It  approves  faith  and  love, 
and  all  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature,  even  though 
there  may  be^such  a  cloud  of  evil  hanging  about  us, 
such  a  web  of  passion  all  around,  that  its  plain 
teaching  can  hardly  be  seen,  and  more  hardly  brought 
into  action.  And  if  great  principles  are  attested  to, 
why  not  those  also  which  are  less?  But  what  is  all 
this  to  the  present  subject?  We  answer,  that  in  it 
lies  much  of  the  proof  of  what  we  would  advance,  if 
only  we  succeed  in  drawing  it  forth,  and  setting  it  out 
with  plainness. 

Truth,  then,  we  repeat,  is  planted,  deeply  planted, 
in  the  mind  of  man,  and  bound  up  with  all  his  affec- 
tions ;  and  whatever  opposes  it  is  but  a  part  of  the 
poison  of  that  foul  principle  which  was  instilled  at 
the  first  by  the  evil  one ;  and  the  first  act  of  homage 
paid  to  him  by  man,  was  a  doubting  of  the  word  of 
truth,  and  the  belief  rendered  to  a  lie.  All  the  strug- 
gles of  men  to  recover  the  true,  are  but  a  striving  \<i 
throw  off  his  power,  and  go  back  again  to  their  first 
state,  when  their  intellects  were  not  yet  clouded,  nor 
their  eyes  blinded  and  dim.  And  if  truth  be  a  part 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  poetry  also,  they  cannot  be 
opposed. 

Truth  is  a  holy  thing,  and  in  reverent  mood,  there- 
fore, must  we  ask  what  it  is.  Let  us  look  into  our 
own  hearts,  and  we  shall  find  it  there ;  into  the  world 
around  us,  and  it  meets  us  on  every  side ;  into  the 
heaven  above,  and  it  waits  our  coming ;  into  the  dark 
world  beneath,  and  there  its  fulfilment  is,  but  its  own 
bright  presence  is  wanting.  Truth  and  love  are 
dwellers  together,  and  belong,  both  of  them,  to  the 
nature  of  man;  but  the  beings  there  have  lost  man*a 
proper  nature.  There  is  no  poetry  there,  for  there 
hope  is  at  an  end,  and  love  is  lost. 

Truth  is  a  blessed  thing,  and  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  our  heritage.  Go  to  the  sage  with  his 
locks  of  grey,  and  it  may  happen  that  he  knows  it 
not;  but  leave  him  for  the  child  who  plays  on  yonder 
green,  and  though  he  cannot  in  words  tell  you  what  it 
is,  he  has  it,  and  feels  it,  and  can  show  it;  and  well 
were  it  to  watcli  and  learn  of  him.  One  hour  of 
cliiidhood's  laughter  is  worth  all  the  merriment  of  an 
empire,  because  it  is  truth;  no  forced  smile  to  gloss 
over  the  unquiet  workings  of  the  soul  within,  but  the 
outpourings  of  a  spirit  that  knows  no  guile,  a  heart 
yet  fresh  in  the  waters  of  its  baptism.  His  is  the 
truth  and  the  poetry  of  nature.  As  years  grow  over 
him,  and  he  mixes  with  the  world  aroimd  him, — ^not 
the  world  of  nature,  and  men's  hearts,  but  tiie  fallen 
one,  where  men's  heads  hold  chief  place,  and  their 
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hearts  and  souls  play  the  servant  to  cold  calculations — 
where  beauty,  and  all  true  greatness,  is  too  often 
made  to  bow,  and  hide  its  head  before  a  power  that 
would  measure  mountains  only  by  the  riches  that  are 
buried  in  them,  and  see  in  the  waving  forests,  on 
their  sides,  only  so  many  feet  of  useful  wood,  to  fill 
up  a  hoard  that  is  ever  open  to  receive,  but  never 
gives  out  again  to  the  wants  of  the  world  around — as 
he  mixes  in  such  a  world  as  this  the  child  becomes 
more.practical,  it  may  be,  but  nature  and  truth  pay 
the  forfeit. 

The  spirit  of  poetry  «id  truth  runs  throuj^h  all  the 
world ;  poetry  and  truth,  hand  in  hand, — and  all  men 
may  see  it,  if  they  will — and  yet  they  turn  and  say, 
" it  is  poetical,  but  not  true.'*  Not  true!  is  there 
no  truth  in  his  feelings,  who  has  learned  to  recognise 
in  himself  his  oneness  with  the  spirit  around  him, 
and  to  lore  all  things  as  the  common  work  and  oare 
of  his  Father,  seeing  Uis  hand  on  every  side,  and  the 
manifestation  of  Qis  presence  P  Ajid  if  the  feeling 
be  true,  is  not  the  expression  of  the  fediog  true  with 
it;  and  what  is  this  but  poetry  F— ay,  the  very  heart 
«f  it,  Mid  its  soul.  Not  true,  indeed !  !■  there  no 
truth  in  all  those  holiest  affections,  those  purest  joys, 
those  liighest  earthly  bonds  of  family  love  and  union, 
that  tie  that  binds  the  num  of  many  yeaiB  to  the  wife 
of  his  youth;  that  bids  the  young  man,  strong  and 
upright,  support  his  aged  sire,  as  he  goes  with  bowed 
frame  and  feeble  step  on  the  long  way  of  life;  that 
knits  many  hearts  into  one,  giving  a  warmer  glow  to  the 
common  fireside,  making  the  dark  hours  of  winter 
bright  and  happy,  tending  fresh  joys  to  the  summer 
time,  with  it4S  soft  sun-settings,  and  its  balmy  airs, 
sweet  as  the  breath  of  love  in  life's  decline,  when 
mMi  ^oes  down  into  the  sliort  night  of  the  grave  P 
Are  not  ail  these  true  ?  Then  is  there  no  truth  on 
earth,  but  it  is  A  cold  and  cheerless  wilderness, — a 
desert  with  no  water  for  the  parched  lip,  but  many 
a  mirage  to  mook  the  diaappointed  weary  wanderer. 
All  these  things  are  true,  however  much  man  may 
mar  and  blight  their  sweet  flowers ;  and  ail  these  are 
the  subject  matter,  the  dearest  theme  of  poetry.  And 
yst,  poetry  is  not  truth,  but  they  must  stand  in  oppo^ 
tite  attty!  Blind  reckoning  of  the  worid!— loving 
hearts,  and  trustful,  made  slaves  to  oaloulating  heads 
tkat  will  worship  reason,  but  have  no  faith  in  that 
which  more  than  all  things  else  has  reason  on  its 
side  t  Is  there  no  truth  in  that  teaching,  which  bids 
US  smile  when  others  smile,  laying  open  the  rich 
fountain  of  sympathy,  joying  in  their  joying,  and  sor- 
rowing evin  as  they  are  sad  P  And  this  is  what  the  poet 
does,  this  he  teaches,  tlus  teaching  he  himself  loves 
well  to  follow.  He  likes  not  the  haughty  brow,  and 
the  eye  that  was  never  wet  with  the  tear  of  another's 
grief.  Htmil^e  must  his  spirit  be, — humble,  yet  ever 
asserting  its  own  dignity  and  right,  knowing  whence 
it  came  at  the  first,  and  what  mission  it  has  upon  the 
earth.  And  hb  look,  if  it  be  not  turned  upwanis  to 
his  home,  or  inwards  to  his  own  spirit,  will  ever  be 
cast  round  to  find  objects  for  love  and  sympathy, 
separating  the  true  which  he  ddights  in  from  the 


false  in  which  he  has  no  part;  putting  asvnder  the 
good  and  the  evil;  and,  from  the  world's  darkest 
scenes  of  crime  and  sorrow,  which  the  first  great 
falsehood  entailed  upon  it,  culling  out  some  sweet 
flower  of  our  first  nature,  some  kindly  passion  which 
lurked  beneath  all  the  ill,  scarcely  seen  or  ffelt— some 
mark  of  truth's  finger  there,  some  toudi  of  poetry 
which  the  world  would  deny,  because  it  had  not  the 
eye  to  see  or  the  heart  to  feel  its  presence. 

To  love,  is  the  poet's  privilege,  and  love  is  truth. 
Ho  who  has  once  felt  his  heart  warm  with  love,  eren 
in  its  feeblest  degree,  is  not  dead  to  poetry,  and  is  a 
witness  of  truth.  Ho  who  has  watched  the  sunlight 
dancing  amid  the  green  leaves,  and  listened  to  the 
voices  that  make  glad  music  there ;  he  who  has  gaaed 
on  the  clouds,  as  they  pass  over  the  blue  aky,  mnd 
looked  into  the  depth  beyond  them*-^infinite,  and 
ever  cslm — and  then  upon  the  flowtry  fields,  over 
which  they  throw  a  changing  shadow  as  th^  go^ 
making  one  while  sunshine,  and  anon  shade ;  a  true 
picture  of  life,  for  the  flowers  are  there,  even  tboogh 
the  shadow  tqxm  them  be  deeper  than  is  oommon ;  be 
who  has  done  this,  and  felt  one  moment's  gladness,  or 
has  had  one  faint  dream  of  beauty,  has  felt  the  sfiirit 
of  poetry,  though  it  may  be  he  is  not  what  the  worid 
calls  a  poet,  and  cannot  tell  out  th^  thoughts  that 
bum  within  him.  Yet  all  these  things  are  redliiies. 
How,  then,  can  the  spirit  that  belongs  to  and  tells 
of  them,  be  opposed  in  any  way  to  truth  ?  All  these 
things  are  bound  up  with  the  nature  of  maa,  and 
among  these  poetry  holds  her  rule. 

But  we  said  at  the  beginning,  that  truth  was 
natural  to  man  and  deeply  imphmted  in  him.  Both, 
then,  are  of  nature,  and  nature  never  opposes  herself  j 
or  contradicts  her  own  work.  There  arc  contradictioDs 
in  the  vrorid,  but  they  were  brought  in  by  the  princi- 
ple of  evil,  and  are  not  naturaL  But  surely,  no  one 
will  say  that  poetry  is  evil,  when  he  looks  at  its  fruits, 
and  listens  to  its  teachings.  We  say,  then»  that  truth 
was  a  principle  set  in  the  mmd  of  man  before  the  (all« 
inasmuch  as  his  soul  is  the  image  of  Him  who  is 
truth.  At  the  fall  we  lost  that  certainty  of  truth 
which  was  ours  before;  and  poetry  is,  as  it  were,  a 
recalling  of  our  former  innooent  and  happy  state,  aiid 
a  glimpse  of  thosejoys  which  were  once  the  possession 
of  our  sods,  and  are  still  their  heritage.  Despite  his 
evil  and  corrupted  nature,  man  has  still  withiA  hun 
some  vestige  of  what  he  once  was,  and  we  would  say 
that  poetry  is  the  agreement  of  his  inner  nature,  with 
its  first  conditions,  the  dawning  forth  of  what  is  true 
in  the  worid  around  him,  and  biioging  it  into  doaer 
fellowship  with  the  truth  within.  I 

Tlie  highest  poetry  is  that  which  expresses  tht 
highest  feelings  of  our  nature  in  their  truest  cdours ; 
but  that  which  decks  out  trivial  and  paltry  notions  in 
gaudy  vestments,  so  to  speak,  is  no  poeby.  As  has 
been  said  before,  it  is  not  the  jm^  of  words,  and  the 
measure  of  feet  whidi  makes  poetry;  this  is  hut  the  I 
art  which  lends  grace  to  that  which  the  poet  utiers.  I 
The  simplest  thing  expressed  in  the  simj^est  language 
of  truth,  and  app^ding  to  the  hmc^,  is  poelicy.  iVuicy,  I 
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indeed,  most  be  present,  for  though  we  maintain  that 
all  poetry  is  truth,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  assert 
the  conTcl^e,  that  all  truth  is  poetry.  It  is  fancy  which 
takes  us  off  from  the  things  around  us  and  lifts  us 
above  the  cold  and  calculating  world,  calling  back  our 
souls  to  the  garden  of  delights,  the  Eden  of  our 
birth,  a  once  blessed  world;  and  that  to  which  it 
I  recalls  us  is  ime. 

Poetry  is  fancy  bounded  by  truth.    When  any 
state  of  our  minds,  our  passions,  love  or  hate,  joy  or 
sorrow,  or  the  events  of  our  life  are  described,  not 
in  every  day  language,  but  in  that  way  which  the  relic 
of  onr  former  nature  would  most  easily  accept,  utter- 
ance has  been  given  to  poetry.    But  it  may  be  that 
aoDieonie  answers,  and  asks.  If  poeti^  be  all  this,  what 
can  it  hare  to  do  with  hate  to  sorrow  P  In  love,  we 
will  gnmt  that  all  this  may  hdd,  but  what  place  was 
there  in  that  first  nature  for  hate,  and  what  echo  will 
sorrow  find  in  that  paradise  where  all  is  bliss  P    But, 
let  us  ask  in  return,  when  the  poet  is  setting  a  picture 
of  %vil  before  you,  do  you  feel  pleasure  in  the  evil  P 
Wli^n  he  tells  you  of  hate,  and  revenge)  do  these  pas- 
siCiiB  ptease  you  at  all  ?    We  trust  not;  but  there  is 
tritiiili  yon  a  feeling  opposite  to  these,  and  it  is  the 
contra^  which  delights  you,  if  you  read  your  heart 
wight)   the  picture  he  sets  before  you  only  recalls 
von  to  the  earlier  time  when  such  things  as  hate  did 
not  exist.   And  of  sorrow  the  same  may  be  said,  and 
so  of  like  things ;  bttt  that  sorrow  of  sympathy,  in 
which  love  rejoices  sadly — for  such  rejoicing  there 
sorely  is — ^were  no  unworthy  guest,  evtn  in  ft  paradise 
of  joy.    But,  besklM  these,  there  is  another  answer 
foimded  on  the  v«ry  position  we  maintain.    These 
pictures  of  evil  are  a  faithful  eopy  of  what  is  passing 
strand  tts,  as  the  world  now  is)  and  the  miiid  loves 
to  dwell  upon  them,  not  because  they  are  e? il  or  sad, 
bet  beeanse  they  arc  true,  and  so  please  the  principle 
of  trtith  withk.    But  the  best  and  purest  poetry  is 
that  which  has  reference  to  the  better  parts  of  life, 
and  those  whldi  belong  most  of  all  to  our  state  of 
innocencfe,  those  holy  affections  of  which  we  have 
spokm  alone.    And  these  are  around  us  &t  all  times, 
and  present  with  us;  and,  as  the  poet  has  said  of 
flowers,   those  emblems  of  poetry,  we  may  say  of 
ihaty  the  springs,  and  subjeot  of  it  :*- 

•  Belies  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowen, 

As  pare,  as  fragrant,  and  as  fair, 
As  when  ye  crown'd  the  sunshine  hours 

Of  happv  wanderers  there. 
Fallen  all  fceside— the  world  of  life, 
How  h  it  stain'd  with  fear  and  strifbt 
In  reason's  world  what  storms  are  rife> 

What  passions  range  and  glare  1 

The  stars  of  heaven  a  course  9Xe  taught, 
Too  high  above  oar  haman  thought ; 
Te  may  be  found,  if  ye  are  sought. 
And  as  we  gaze,  we  know.  | 

Te  dwell  beside  our  paths  and  homes. 

Our  paths  of  sin,  our  homes  of  sorrow, 
Aad  gailty  aiaa,  where'er  he  roams, 

Yoor  innocent  mirth  may  borrow. 


The  birds  of  air  before  us  fleet, 
They  cannot  brook  our  shame  to  meet; 
But  we  may  taste  your  solace  sweet. 
And  come  again  to-morrow."* 

But  besides  this  recalling  to  the  past,  and  the  con- 
trast that  is  drawn  between  the  good  that  is  gone  by 
and  the  evil  that  now  is,  there  is  another  feature 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  poet,  and  without 
which  he  can  scarcely  be  called  poet  at  all ;  and  this 
is  the  great  principle  of  hope.  Our  religion  consists 
of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  and  these  are  implanted  in 
the  truth  of  our  nature.  Love  the  poet  has,  and  he 
must  not  be  wanting  in  the  others.  And  those  he 
cannot  lose  till  the  great  change  has  passed  over  the 
earth,  and  evil  is  no  more;  when  the  gladness  and  joy 
which  he  looks  back  upon  with  longing  shall  be  his 
once  more ;  when  the  happiness  of  the  past  shall  be 
blended  with  the  bliss  of  the  future;  when  faith  shall 
be  lost  in  sight,  and  hope  in  full  ei]joyment.  But  till 
that  day  come  he  must  live  on  amid  the  ill,  with  a 
heart  at  all  times  full  of  faith  and  hope.  Hope,  then,  is 
his  constant  companion;  but  that  whtch  a  reasonable 
man  hopes  for  is  not  false.  Though  hope  may  be  dis- 
appointed, the  subject  of  hope  is  true.  He  tells  of 
that  which  will  be  when  the  last  knell  of  the  years 
has  been  rung ;  and  the  song  of  his  hope  is  sweet, 
because  his  hope  shall  not  be  vain : — 

"The  nightingale  thought, '  1  have  sung  many  songs, 
But  never  a  one  so  gay ; 
For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be, 
When  the  years  have  died  away.* "' 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  spurit  of 
poetry ;  but,  if  we  must  consider  this  as  embodied  in 
written  poems,  the  same  still  holds  good.  Whatever 
form  the  work  may  take  the  spirit  of  agreement  with 
our  first  nature  mnst  be  there.  Or  it  is  no  poetry.  We 
gnmt  that  poems  may  be  what  are  called  works  of 
fiction;  and  that  hence  fiction  and  poetry  have,  in 
the  common  mind,  become  too  much  identified  {  but 
let  us  remember  how  many  more  are  not  fiction,  even 
in  form ;  but  are  a  true  picture  of  the  soul  and 
feelings  of  man,  or  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
nature,  and,  above  all  else,  the  honouring  of  Him,  on 
whom  all  nature  depends.  But  we  have  a  word  to  sdy 
on  these  so-called  worics  of  fiction,  and  let  no  One 
smile,  if  we  ask,  "Are  not  these  true?"  In  form* 
indeed,  and  detail  of  facts,  they  are  not;  but  in 
essence  they  are.  The  passions  of  which  they  tell,— 
the  tried  love,  faithful  and  enduring ;  whether  it  be 
that  highest  one  that  knits  souls  together,  entwining 
itself  among  all  life's  deeds  and  putting  forth  its  white 
flowers  of  purity  to  refresh  all  who  come  near  with 
its  heavenly  sweetness,  or  that  form  and  manly  afiec- 
tion  of  a  father ;  or,  the  fond  and  gentle  spell  of  a 
mother's  endearments— all  these  are  real  and  true, 
and  the  characters  by  which  they  are  shown  are  the 
only  fiction — a  device  to  bring  more  clearly  before  our 
mind's  eye  what  we  all  believe  in  and  feel.  Let  an 
attempt  be  made  to  depict  anything  impossible,  and 


(!)  Christian  Teat,  15th  SnadAy  after  Trinity. 

(3)  TenD>ion. 
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contrary  to  what  the  mind  can  conceive  as  true,  and 
then  the  line  of  poetry  has  been  passed.  We  do  not 
say  contrary  to  what  the  mind  can  underftand,  for  it 
can  conceive  the  truth  of  many  things  which  are  very 
far  above  its  comprehension,  and  among  these  are 
some  of  the  highest  themes  of  poetry;  but  the 
sweetest  ones  are  those  which  it  can  enter  into,  and 
feel  within  itself.  And  that  love  of  the  supernatural, 
which  prevails  among  all  mankind,  makes  for  our 
argument,  if  that  hold  good  which  we  have  said 
about  the  truth  of  what  all  men  believe.  All  have  a 
longing  after  the  supernatural,  even  to  a  degree  which 
leaves  reason  far  behind,  and  shows  that  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  the  mere  calcuktions  of  this  world. 

True  poetry  will  always  be  in  accordance  with  the 
truth  of  our  nature,  and  bring  that  nature  into  view, 
either  by  awakening  the  feelings  of  it  themselves,  or 
by  putting  something  in  strong  contrast  to  them.  All 
with  which  the  poet  deals  has  existed  from  the  first ; 
with  him,  invention  is  not  to  make  new  things,  but  to 
clothe  old  things  in  a  new  guise.  And  because  the 
soul  of  man  is  ever  opening  and  capable  of  fresh 
powers,  poetry  can  never  grow  old,  for  the  mind  will 
ever  be  viewing  things  from  different  points,  or  ex- 
pressing them  in  some  new  way.  Poetry  is  always 
the  same,  though  men  may  be  in  veiy  different  deuces 
susceptible  of  it.  The  love  of  a  man  for  his  father- 
land is  poetry;  but  the  highest  poetry  is  the  love  of 
the  soul,  and  its  longing  after  its  own  fotherland,  its 
native  Heaven. 

But  ere  we  make  an  end,  we  have  something  for 
the  poet  also.  We  liave  spoken  of  their  error  who 
look  upon  all  as  useless  which  does  not  carry  with  it 
its  evident  reward.  Let  him  not  err  on  the  other  side; 
let  him  not,  while  he  looks  at  the  truth  of  the  past, 
and  hopes  for  that  of  the  future,  forget  that  the  pre- 
sent is  to  be  used  for  the  realizing  of  all  these.  Let 
him  not  pass  away  his  life  in  dreamy  speculations,  but 
remember  that  poetry  must  not  only  be  of  thought, 
but  of  action.  Li  thought,  it  must  agree  with  the 
laws  of  our  nature ;  in  action,  it  must  lead  us  to  rea- 
lize that  nature.  While  it  points  out  the  good  and 
the  evil  of  the  world,  it  must  incite  us  to  choose  the 
one  and  to  flee  from  the  other ;  while  it  rejoices  in 
love,  or  mourns  over  hate,  it  must  teach  us  to  make 
all  our  fellows  sharers  in  the  former,  and  to  avoid  all 
inducements  to  the  latter.  It  must  not  only  tell  us 
of  grief,  but  must  show  us  how  to  wipe  away  the  tear 
firam  the  eye  of  grief.  Let  us  end  in  the  words  of  a 
poet,  and  hear  what  witness  he  bears  :— 

"  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom, 
With  golden  stars  above ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn. 
The  love  of  love." 

And  then  he  tells  us  liow- 

*  Like  the  arrow-seeds  of  the  field  flower. 
The  fruitful  wit 

Cleaving,  took  root,  and  springing  forth  anew, 

Where'er  they  fell,  behold. 
Like  to  the  mother  plant  in  semblance,  grew 

A  flower  all  gold. 


And  bravely  fumish'd  all  abroad  to  fling 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth. 
To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing  spring 

Of  hope  and  youth. 

So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  beams. 

Though  one  did  fling  the  fire. 
Heaven  flow'd  upon  the  soul  in  mauy  dreams 

Of  high  desire. 

Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  truth,  the  worid 

Like  one  great  garden  show'd. 
And  through  the  wreaths  of  floating  dark  upcurled« 

Bare  sunrise  flow'd."' 


THE  BACHELOR'S  DOG. 

This  variety  of  the  canine  species,  though  it  has 
not  been  honoured  with  the  particular  notice  of 
writers  on  natural  histoiy,  nevertheless  may  be  con- 
sidered to  embrace  a  very  large  and  influential  dass 
among  the  dogs  of  our  native  island.  Though  Buffon 
has  not  thought  proper  to  devote  a  separate  chapter 
to  its  history  and  habits— though  even  the  writer  of 
"Bingley's  Anecdotes"  does  not  inform  us  in  how 
many  instances  the  wonderful  instinct  he  describes 
has  belonged  to  this  highly  favoured  tribe— yet  this 
seeming  omission  may  be  ascribed  to  the  important 
fact  that  the  authors  themselves — ^whatever  partiality 
they  might  display  for  dogs  in  general — ^were,  from 
their  social  condition,  actually  precluded  from  possess- 
ing or  cultivating  that  most  sagacious  of  all  animals— 
the  bachelor's  dog. 

It  is  from  a  sense  of  the  general  blindness  of  the 
literary  worid  to  the  source  of  that  sagacity,  and  the 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  its  growth  and  im- 
provement, that  the  author  of  this  present  treatise  is 
induced  to  vindicate  the  claims  to  public  notice  which 
this  animal  deserves.  And  here,  by  way  of  invoca- 
tion to  the  divinity  whose  power  appears  most  likely 
to  assist  our  lucubrations,  after  the  fashion  of  all 
poetical  and  too  many  prose  writers,  we  would  sum- 
mon to  our  aid  a  presiding  genius  in  the  shape  of  a 
certain  long-backed,  woolly-haired,  sprightly  little 
quadruped,  whose  cold  nose  is  at  one  moment  applied 
to  our  cheek,  and  then  again  brought  into  dangerous 
vicinity  with  the  paper  before  us.  Speak,  O  native  of 
the  Scottish  isles,  for  thy  face  proclaims  thy  northern 
origin,  whose  ancestors  may,  for  all  we  know  to  the 
contraiy,  have  reposed  on  the  hearth  of  Fingal,  or 
guarded  the  slumbers  of  the  ancient  sea  kings.  Thy 
race,  O  faithful  Rose,  unsung  by  Ossian,  shall  never- 
theless derive  a  more  certain  fame  from  these  lines 
traced  in  the  indelible  pages  of  Shabfe,  and  be 
handed  down  to  an  admiring  posterity  as  the  proto- 
type of  the  bachelor's  dog. 

The  bachelor's  dog  occupies  very  nearly  the  same 
place  in  his  domestic  establishment  as  an  eldest  or 
only  child  does  in  that  of  a  Benedict.  It  is  at  first  the 
plaything  of  the  household— an  object  of  indulgence, 
whose  whims  and  fancies  are  often  more  consulted 
and  attended  to  than  those  of  any  one  else.  Its  little 
misdemeanours  are  tolerated — ^its  mischievous  achieve- 


(I)  Tennyson. 
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ments  are  looked  upon  with  delight  and  astonislu&ent. 
If  the  jonng  hopeful  of  three  years  old  pull  out  his 
papa's  watch  and  break  the  glass^  who  is  to  blame  ? 
Whjrpapa,  of  course,  for  leaving  the  watch  within  his 
leadL  And  if,  on  returning  to  our  solitary  rooms, 
we  find  Eose  outstretched  upon  the  sofa  in  the  act  of 
discosBing  the  component  parts  of  a  nosegay,  which 
on  our  departure  had  adorned  the  tabl&— the  expiring 
fragrance  of  a  dissected  hyacinth  still  hangmg  about 
her  sacrilegious  lips — do  we  stand  aghast  at  the 
atrocity  of  t£e  deed  and  drive  her  from  her  luxurious 
poiition  with  a  storm  of  reproach  ?  Noi  indeed ;  we 
might  pursue  such  a  course  if  the  culprit  were  the 
kitten  from  the  second  floor,  or  even  perchance  the 
son  and  heir  of  our  youthful  landlady,  but  for  Eose 
there  is  an  excuse  ready  made — she  shares  our  taste 
for  flowers,  and*  has  taken  the  best  mode  to  gratify  it. 
And  are  we  not  repaid  for  our  loss  by  witnessing  the 
delight  with  which  the  dog  tosses  about  the  shattered 
fragments  which  might  once  have  done  honour  to  a 
hidj's  toilet,  or  a  plate-glass  window-front  in  Covent 
Gaidai?  See  how  those  geraniums,  which  are  still 
mbn^en,  catch  her  attention.  The  string  will  not 
come  asunder,  but  we  will  engage  that  those  teeth  are 
a  matdi  for  the  most  artful  of  knots.  A  sight  which 
would  break  the  heart  of  the  "marchand  des  bou- 
qoets"  whom  -we  honour  with  our  custom,  seems  to 
IB  rather  amufring  than  otherwise.  It  is  useless  to 
soold— we  should  compromise  our  dignity  by  smiling 
at  the  same  time — and,  young  as  it  is,  the  dog  would 
hife  less  respect  for  us  in  future.  "  Maxima  debetur 
pQois  rererentia^"  says  Juvenal.  For  the  sake  of 
the  moral  we  would  substitute  "  canibus "  for 
"poois;"  and,  by  way  of  upholding  the  importance 
of  our  dog's  education,  we  think  it  right  to  be  angry 
with  her  but  seldom,  lest  the  genius  of  the  puppy 
should  discern  the  lightness  of  the  storm  which  it  has 
raised. 

fiut,  pardon  the  digression,  gentle  reader,  and  think 
Be  noi  too  bold  if  I  next  venture  upon  the  propo- 
sition, that  the  bachelor's  dog  is  usually  looked  upon 
with  an  eye  of  favour  by  the  fair  sex.  If  it  be  true, 
as  some  malignant  theorists  assert,  that  a  man,  when 
married,  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  interest  with  the 
feminine  creation,  and  subsides  at  once  into  the 
obseore  crowd  of  family  men,  unnoticed  and  uncared 
for,  surely  the  animal  which  holds  the  chief  place 
aoBDg  the  household  gods  of  one  as  yet  innocent  of 
matrimony,  must  share  in  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  his  master. 

In  our  humble  opinion  it  contributes  not  a  little  to 
the  brisk  pertness  which  characterizes  the  species  we 
are  describing,  that  so  often  it  falls  to  their  lot  to 
hash  m  the  smiles — not  to  say  in  the  hips—of  the 
hMhes  whom  they  honour  with  an  occasional  visit. 
Oor  thoughts  recur  to  Eose.  Too  often,  when  scarce 
the  semblanoe  of  an  invitation  has  been  given,  we 
hare  been  appalled  at  seeing  her  bound  into  the  chair, 
and  even  venture  to  make  some  advances  towards  the 
hps  of  a  fiair  lady  whom  we  ourselves  only  presume  to 
admire  at  a  respectful  distance.    But  fortune,  which 

▼oux. 


rewards  the  daring,*  generally  smiles  upon  these  rash 
displays  of  canine  gallantry ;  and,  when  comfortably 
ensconced  in  a  position  thus  taken  by  storm,  we  are 
amused  to  see  the  meek  affability  with  which  Eose 
bears  the  honours  heaped  upon  her  head — the  aristo- 
cratic nonchalance  with  which  she  affects  to  be  un- 
conscious of  the  caresses  to  which  she  is  submitting. 
We  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  envy  our  favourite. 

There  are  some  animals  which  seem  more  prone  to 
associate  with  those  of  their  own  species  than  others ; 
or,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  present  day,  the 
principles  of  equality  and  fraternity]  appear  to  be  in- 
herent in  their  disposition.  No  one  who  ^has  enjoyed 
a  prospect  over  the  tiles  on  a  moonlight  night  will 
dispute  the  gregarious  nature  of  cats.  A  group  of 
curs  in  the  street  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
sight ;  but  to  the  more  aristocratic  of  the  canine  race 
this  attribute  does  not  belong.  It  may  be  called  a 
defect  with  which  their  education  has  imbued  them ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  our  bachelor's  dog  is  not  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  a  new  acquaintance  until  he 
or  she  has  received  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the 
stranger,  by  the  recognition  of  their  respective  masters. 
We  have  heard  of  a  tea  party  of  cats,  given  by  a 
dowager  countess,  at  Bath,  in  former  times;  but, 
though  a  feline  soire^  might  be  practicable,  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  ambitious  bachelor  could 
establish  a  peaceful  reunion  of  the  same  description 
among  the  dogs  of  his  associates.  The  danger  of  col- 
lision would  be  imminent — the  prospect  of  enjoyment 
to  the  parties  concerned  very  small  We  must  flatter 
the  fair  sex  by  supposing  that,  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  the  cats  in  question  had  derived  from  their  mis- 
tresses more  delicate  sentiments  than  could  be  instilled 
into  our  rougher  favourites. 

The  wandering  and  unsettled  mode  of  life  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men  during  the  period  of 
celibacy  is  usually  shared  by  these  faithful  attendants 
upon  their  persons';  and  hence  arises  in  both  a  facility 
of  radapting  themselves  to  circumstances,  which  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  the  pleasure  of  their  existence. 
On  this  feature,  as  exhibited  in  the  biped,  we  do  not 
mean  to  dilate,  that  duty  having  been  already  per- 
formed to  the  fixllest  extent  by  more  writers  than  we 
should  like  to  name.  But  the  quadruped  has  this 
advantage  over  the  rest  of  his  species,  that  by  seeing 
life  in  such  a  variety  of  forms  a  superior  degree  of 
intelligence  is  acquired,  and  the  companionship  that 
exists  between  him  and  his  master  becomes  thereby 
more  closely  secured.  According  to  the  changes  in 
their  pursuits,  we  find  them  at  one  time  immured  in 
the  dusty  chambers  of  the  metropolis,  or  frequenting 
the  more  fashionable  resort  of  the  parks ;  at  another, 
perhaps,  making  the  tour  of  our  island  in  a  yacht,  or 
lying  t(M;ether  on  the  greensward  in  some  picturesque 
country  spot.  There  are  some  men  whom  we  should 
as  soon  expect  to  meet  travelling  without  any  luggage 
as  separated  from  their  dogs;  indeed,  they  might 
reprove  us  for  so  feeble  a  comparison,  since  such 
ordinary  articles  of  commerce  as  a  carpet  bag  and  its 
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contents  could  soon  be  got  together  when  required 
but  they  flatter  tbemselves  no  one  would  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  second  Flora  or  Carlo.  Such  a  combination 
of  canine  intelligence  and  affection  does  not,  in  their 
belief,  exist  elsewhere ;  in  the  present  instance  it  has 
only  been  produced  by  their  own  efforts  in  the  way 
of  instruction.  Hence  it  is  that  the  bachelor's  dog 
learns  to  look  upon  a  railway  trip  as  an  ordinary 
event,  and  a  royage  at  sea  as  only  a  slight  change  of 
situation.  We  beliere  the  North  Pole  would  not  be 
cold  enough  to  endanger  his  comfort,  and  we  happen 
to  know  of  one  who  has  approached  the  other  extreme 
by  a  visit  to  the  Pyramids,  from  which  he  returned 
without  even  having,  like  his  master,  to  lament  the 
loss  of  complexion. 

The  career  of  the  bachelor's  dog  too  often  comes  to 
an  end  at  the  same  time  as  the  liberty  of  his  master. 
The  same  event  is  fatal  to  both ;  it  may  be  briefly 
described  in  the  word — "  matrimony."  We  are  apt 
to  soliloquise  on  the  slender  thread  upon  which  depends 
the  luxurious  position  of  these  favourites  of  the  "  un- 
blessed single,*'  and  we  rejoice  at  the  anxiety  which  our 
Rose  is  spared  from  her  ignorance  of  the  meditations 
with  which  we  are  occupied.  She  little  thinks  of  the 
influences  which  are  at  work  to  subvert  her  domestic 
comfort.  A  week's  visit  at  a  country  house  might  make 
it  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  a  walk  in  the  Park 
might  settle  her  fate  and  out  own.  We  deem  it  possible 
that  a  peep  at  our  baptismal  register,  or  a  confidential 
inquiry  at  our  banker's,  might  for  the  present  relieve 
her  mind  from  such  fears,  if  any  such  exist ;  but  we  are 
warned  by  the  fate  of  too  many  of  Rose's  contem- 
poraries as  well  as  our  own.  The  popular  adage  of 
"  love  me,  love  my  dog,"  is  borne  in  mind  by  the  fair  sex, 
while  the  meshes  are  being  drawn  round  the  infatuated 
bachelor;  but  the  sequel  dispels  the  pleasing  illusion, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  humble  favourite  is  concerned. 
The  hymeneal  rites  are  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  life  of  both.  Some  of  our  friends  would 
have  us  assert  that  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
superior  being  is  the  more  pitiable  of  the  two ;  but 
we  will  not  commit  ourselves  so  far  as  to  acquiese  in 
this  sentiment.  At  any  rate  our  duty  as  a  faithful 
historian  will  only  lead  us  to  contemplate  the  prospect 
of  the  canine  sufferer.  Tlie  bachelor's  dog  loses  his 
title  and  his  honours  simultaneously.  Consigned 
during  the  honeymoon  to  the  care,  probably,  of  some 
indifferent  domestic,  or  superannuated  relative,  he  is 
either  fed  into  a  state  of  premature  apoplexy,  or  left, 
neglected,  to  shift  for  himself — demoralieed  by  un- 
bounded indulgence,  or  soured  by  blows  and  hard 
usage,  according  to  the  disposition  of  his  protector. 
His  powers  of  intelligence  are  no  longer  called  forth 
by  encouragement,  hence  they  soon  disappear ;  and, 
finally,  if  he  ever  return  to  the  ex-bachelor's  abode,  a 
protest  is  entered  against  his  intrusion  amongst  the 
members  of  the  family — his  privileges  are  abridged — 
and  the  remainder  of  his  days  is  probably  spent  in  a 
state  of  dreamy  indolence  at  the  kitchen  fire,  or  on  a 
rug  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  Happy  are  those  in- 
dividuals of  the  species  whose  masters  longest  resist 


the  attractions  of  the  other  sex — who  look  forward  to 
the  government  of  their  household  by  any  other  than 
the  dynasty  at  present  reigning,  in  the  shape  of  a 
veteran  housekeeper,  as  a  contingency  to  be  avoided 
by  every  possible  means. 

But  the  decrees  of  fate  are  inexorable,  and  the 
influence  of  the  "genus  varium  et  mutabile  semper" 
seems  for  ever  destined  to  make  the  biography  of  the 
bachelor's  dog  a  history  of  the  past  or  of  the  future. 
Those  of  the  species,  from  which  we  have  drawn  out 
observations,  will  probably  ere  long  have  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  interesting  character  which  they  now 
bear— even  Rose  herself  may  some  day  be  excluded 
horn  their  number.  She  will  be  at  least  fortunate,  if 
the  inspiration  caused  by  her  merits  should  have  pro- 
duced a  faithful  picture  of  the  sagacity  and  affection 
of  the  class  to  which  she  belongs ;  and  if  our  contem- 
poraries should  thereby  be  led  more  fully  to  appreciate 
the  good  qualities  which  they  are  enabled  to  witness 
for  themselves  in  every  true  specimen  of  the  bachelor^s 
dog.  H.  C.  N. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL;' 

OR,  THE  RAHJtOiLD  OP  LIFE. 
BT  THB  AUTHOB  OF  "  FBAKK  FAI&LZaH." 


Chaptee  XIX. 

SOME  Of  TUB  CHABACTEBS  FALL  OUT,  AHD 
OTHERS  FALL  IN. 

GenbralQbakt  felt,  and  expressed  himself,  greatly 
delighted  at  the  marked  improvement  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  ward's  manner  and  appearance,  and 
attributing  it  with  justice  to  Lewis's  judicious  man- 
agement, that  young  gentleman  rose  many  degrees  in 
his  employer's  favour.  The  General  was  essentially 
a  practical  man — ^he  was  endowed  with  a  dear  head 
and  a  sound  judgment,  and  being  happily  devoid  of 
that  inconvenient  organ,  a  heart,  (whence  proceed, 
amongst  other  reprehensible  emigrants,  the  wbde 
host  of  amiable  weaknesses  which  only  gain  for 
their  proprietor  that  most  useless,  because  unsaleable, 
article—affection,)  he  looked  upon  his  fellow-creatures 
as  machines,  and  weighing  them  in  the  balanoe* 
patronised  those  only  who  were  not  found  wanting. 
Lewis  had  proved  himself  a  good  teaching  madune, 
and  the  General  valued  him  accordingly- 

"  The  great  point  now,  Mr.  Arundet"  he  sud,  "  is 
to  endeavour  to  expand  your  pupil's  mind :  yon  have 
developed  in  him  (and  I  give  you  great  credit  for  the 
degree  of  success  you  have  attained)  powers  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge, — ^those  powers  must  be  cultivated; 
he  must  have  opportunities  afforded  him  of  seeing 
and  judging  for  himself;  and  to  this  end  it  is  my 
wish  that  he  should  mix  as  much  as  possible  in 
society.  I  am  about  to  entertain  a  large  party  at 
Broadhurst,  and  I  conceive  that  it  will  be  a  desirable 
opportunity  to  accustom  Walter  to  the  presence  of 

(t)  Continued  torn  p.  91. 
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strangera^  and  to  enable  him,  by  the  force  of  example 
aetmg  on  hia  imitatiTe  powers,  to  acqnire  the  manners 
and  habits  of  those  of  his  own  rank.  ,  I  should  there- 
fore propose,  that  after  two  o'clock  on  each  day  your 
pupil  and  yoursdf  should  join  the  family  circle,  and 
eater  into  any  schemes  for  amusement  or  exeroiBe 
which  may  be  proposed.  I  consider  myself  most 
fortunate,"  oontinued  the  Qeneral,  with  a  little  patron- 
ising indinaUon  of  the  head  towards  Lewis,  "to 
hare  secured  the  senrioes  of  a  gentleman  whom 
I  ean  with  such  entire  satisfaction  present  to  my 
friends." 

In  com[^ance  with  this  injunction  Lewis  wa^ 
forced,  much  against  his  will,  to  withdraw  from 
the  retirement  under  the  shadow  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  contrived  to  screen  himself  from  those  annoy- 
aneea  to  which  his  dependent  situation  exposed  him, 
and  iridch  his  sensitive  nature  led  him  especially  to 
dread.  On  the  following  day  arrivals  succeeded  one 
another  with  great  rapidity,  and  when  Lewis  joined 
the  party  after  luncheon  there  were  several  faces  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted.  One,  however,  imme- 
diateiy  arrested  his  attention,  and  turning  to  Leicester, 
he  inquired  the  name  of  the  person  in  question. 

«<£h!  the  man  with  moustaches?  What!  don't  you 
know  him?''  exclaimed  Leicester— if,  indeed,  the  slow 
languid  manner  in  which  that  young  gentleman  was 
accitstomed  to  promulgate  hk  sentiments  can  be 
properly  so  termed.  "How  very  odd!  I  thought 
every  body  knew  kim ;  thaf  s  myjiire  am^,  BcUefield ; 
oome  with  me  and  I'll  introduce  you." 

"  Excuse  me,"  returned  Lewis,  drawing  back  with 
a  flushed  cheek,  as  the  recollection  of  the  scene  on 
the  banks  of  the  Serpentine  came  vividly  before  him ; 
"I  had  no  idea  it  was  your  brother  I  I  never  imagined 
for  a  moment        " 

"My  dear  Arundel,  don't  agitate  yourself;  as  a 
general  rule,  there 's  nothing  in  this  life  worth  getting 
up  the  steam  about,"  returned  Leicester,  drawing  on 
a  kid  glove ;  "  BeUefield  will  be  extremely  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance, — in  fact,  he  is  always  ex- 
tremely happy ; — if  you  were  to  cut  your  throat  before 
kit  very  eyes  he  would  be  extremely  happy,  and,  if  he 
thought  you  did  it  well,  probably  fold  his  arms,  and 
aak  what  you  wouhl  take  for  the  razor,  and  be 
extremely  happy  to  buy  it  of  you.  But  as  he'll  be 
constantly  here,  there  exists  a  positive  necessity  for 
you  to  know  him, — so  come  along." 

Thus  saying,  Charley  Leicester  linked  his  arm  in 
tiiat  of  Lewis,  and  carried  him  off,  noleiu  volens,  to 
be  introduced  to  his  brother. 

Lord  Bellefield  having  seen  Lewis  only  once  before, 
and  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  did  not  imme- 
diately recognise  him ;  and  having  made  up  his  mind 
that  for  electioneering  purposes  it  was  necessary 
to  bear  all  species  of  sodiBd  martyrdom  amiably, 
uaderwent  his  mtroduction  to  Lewis  with  great  re- 
signation, curling  up  hia  moustaches  and  showing  his 
white  teeth  in  a  ready-made  smile — of  which  article  he 
had  always  a  stock  on  hand — ^most  condescendingly. 

Lewis's  was,  however,  a  face  that  once  seen  it  was 


not  easy  to  forget;  moreover,  there  was  at  that  moment 
an  expression  gleaming  m  his  dark  eyes  not  altogether 
consistent  with  the  conventional  indifference  bcitting 
a  mere  social  introduction,  and  Lord  Bellefield  was 
too  dose  an  observer  not  to  notice  it.  t 

"I've  a  strange  idea  I've  seen  you  somfiwhere 
before,  Mr.  Arundel,"  he  remarked. 

"  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,"  returned  Lewis, 
"your  lordship  once  did  me  the  honour"*-and  he 
hiid  a  slightly  sarcastic  emphasis  on  the  words — "  to 
offbr  me  a  sum  of  money  for  a  favourite  dog." 

There  was  something  in  Lewis's  manner  as  he 
uttered  these  words  which  showed  that  he  had 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  insult  that  had 
been  offered  him.  Lord  Bellefield  pereeivad  it,  and 
replied,  with  a  half  sneer,— 

"  Ay,  I  recollect  now — ^you  jumped  into  the  water 
to  fish  him  out;  and  I  naturally  imagined  that,  as  you 
appeared  to  set  such  store  by  him,  you  must  expect 
to  make  money  of  him.    Have  you  got  him  still  P" 

Lewis  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  his  lordship 
continued  i— 

"  Well,  I'll  give  you  your  own  price  for  him  any 
day  you  like  to  name  the  sum." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  turned  away, 
and  began  conversing  in  an  under  tone  with  his 
cousin  Annie* 

"  So !  you're  old  acquaintance,  it  seems  P"  asked 
Leicester.  "Frere  told  me  about  the  dog  business^ 
but  I  never  knew  till  now  that  it  had  been  Bellefield 
who  offered  you  money  for  him.  I  can  see  you  were 
annoyed  about  it.  Bell  fancies  money  can  buy  every- 
thing, (which  is  pretty  true  in  the  long  run,)  and  a  dog 
is  a  dog  to  him  and  nothing  more ;  he'd  never  dream 
of  making  a  friend  of  one ;  in  fact,  he  votes  friendship 
a  bore  altogether ;  so  you  must  not  think  any  more  oi 
his  insult  to  Herr  Faust.  What  are  people  going  to 
do  this  afternoon?  I  wish  somebody  would  settle 
something.  Annie,  just  attend  to  me  a  minute,  will 
you — ^what  are  we  going  to  do  ?" 

"  Papa  talked  of  a  skating  party  on  the  kke,** 
return^  Annie,  "but  I've  had  no  definite  orders. 
Where  can  piqpa  be?— do  go  and  look  for  him, 
Charles." 

"  Is  he  in  the  house,  think  you  P'  inquired  Charles, 
rising  languidly,  and  gazing  round  with  a  look  of 
dreamy  helplessness. 

"  I  saw  General  Grant  cross  the  lawn  with  a  gen- 
tleman— Mr.  De  Grandeville,  I  believe — ^not  five 
minutes  since,"  observed  Lewis. 

"  Exactly ;  then  as  you  know  where  to  find  him, 
Arundel,  I  dare  say  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  tell  him 
that— what  was  it,  Annie  ?"  said  Leicester,  reseating 
himself  in  an  easy  chair,  with  an  expreasibn  of  intense 
relief. 

"  Charley,  how  idle  you  are !  I  am  quite  ashamed 
of  you,"  exclaimed  Annie,  vehemently ;  then,  turning 
to  Lewis,  she  continued, — "  If  you  would  be  so  kin£ 
Mr.  Arundel,  as  to  aak  papa  whether  the  bke  scheme 
holds  good,  and  if  we  are  to  walk  or  drive  there, 
I  lUiould  be  so  mudi  oUiged  to  you." 
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Lewis 

and,  calling  to  Walter  to  accompany  him,  left  the 
room. 

"  Well,  Annie,  how  do  you  like  Lewis  Anindel  by 
this  time P"  inqidred  her  cousin.  "Wasn't  I  right 
in  telling  you  he  was  quite  a  catch  P" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  returned  Annie,  warmly;  ''and  he 
is  so  kind  and  dever  about  that  poor  Walter ;  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  do  without  him.  I  think  it  is 
quite  delightful  to  see  his  manner  towards  him,  poor 
boy!  it  combines  all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman 
with  the  finnncss  of  a  man,  he  is  so  patient  and 
forbeaiing  with  him;  but  it  must  in  some  degree 
repay  him  for  his  trouble,  to  see  the  improvement  he 
has  effected,  and  the  strong  affection  he  has  inspired. 
Walter  absolutely  seems  to  dote  upon  him." 

"  A  most  desirable  acquisition,  certainly,  the  affec- 
tion of  an  idiot,"  observed  Lord  Bellefield,  with  a 
satirical  curl  of  the  lip. 

*'  I  never  despise  real  affection  of  any  kind,"  re- 
turned Annie,  quickly. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,^  belle  couiitte,** 
replied  Lord  Bellefield,  fixing  his  bold  roving  eyes 
on  her,  with  an  expression  intended  to  be  fascinating, 
but  which  was  simply  disagreeable. 

Annie  looked  annoyed,  and  saying  she  must  warn 
Miss  Livingstone  of  the  intended  expedition,  rose 
and  quitted  the  apartment. 

When  the  brothers  were  left  together,  Charles, 
after  a  minute's  pause,  began — "  I  say,  Bellefield,  I 
wish  you  'd  try  and  be  a  little  more  civil  to  young 
Arundel ;  you  annoyed  him  by  ,the  way  in  which  you 
offered  money  for  his  dog,  just  after  he  had  risked  his 
life  to  save  it,  and  I  don't  think  you  mended  matters 
by  what  you  added  to-day ;  recollect  he's  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  and  has  the  feelings  of  one." 

*'  Curse  his  feelings!"  was  the  unamiable  rejoinder; 
"he's  a  proud,  insolent  young  puppy;  if  he's  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth,  he's  a  beggar  by  position,  and  requires 
pulling  down  to  his  proper  l^vel ;  I  've  no  notion  of 
dependents  giving  themselves  such  airs,  and  shall  let 
him  know  my  opinion  some  of  these  days." 

Charley  Leicester  regarded  his  elder  brother  with 
a  half  sleepy  look  of  serio-comic  disgust,  then  slightly 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  drew  on  his  other  glove, 
placed  his  hat  on  his  head,  arranged  Ms  curls  to  his 
satisfaction  at  a  mirror,  and  lounged  gracefully  out 
of  the  room. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  the  late  subject  of 
their  conversation  entered  by  another  door  which 
opened  into  the  conservatory,  and  glanced  round  the 
apartment  as  if  in  quest  of  some  one ;  apparently  the 
object  of  his  search  was  not  to  be  discerned,  for  turn- 
ing to  Lord  Bellefield,  he  inquired,  "  whether  he 
could  direct  him  where  to  find  Miss  Grant  ?  " 

The  person  addressed,  favoured  him  for  some 
seconds  with  a  supercilious  stare,  ere  he  answered, 
"  And  what  might  you  want  with  that  young  lady, 
ptay?" 

Lewis  paused  for  a  moment  ere  he  dared  trust  him- 
self to  reply,  for  the  tone  in  which  the  question  had 
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been  asked  was  most  insolent.  At  length  he  said, 
"  I  can  have  no  objection  to  gratify  your  lordship's 
curiosity.  The  General  wished  me  to  inform  Mbs 
Grant,  that  he  had  arranged  a  skating  party  on  the 
lake  for  this  afternoon,  and  that  carriages  would  be  at 
the  door  in  ten  minutes,  to  transport  those  of  the 
company  thither  who  might  prefer  driving  to  walking." 

*'  Eeally,  you  must  have  a  wonderful  memory,  Mr. 
Arundel ;  I  dare  swear  those  were  the  General's  very 
words ;  as,  however,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  it  con- 
sistent with  your  onerous  duties,  to  play  the  part  of 
squire  to  dames.  Til  save  you  the  trouble  for  once,  by 
delivering  your  message  myself."  And  with  an  irri- 
tating smile,  as  he  remarked  the  anger  his  words  had 
produced.  Lord  .Bellefield  turned,  and  quitted  the 
apartment. 

Lewis  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  after  the  retreat- 
ing figure,  his  nostrils  expanded,  and  his  chest  heaving 
like  some  hunted  animal ;  then  pacing  the  room  (his 
invariable  custom  when  labouring  under  strong  ex- 
citement), he  gave  vent  to  the  foJ^owing  broken  sen- 
tences :  "  He  meant  to  insult  me — ^his  words,  his 
look,  everything  proves  it — and  I  did  not  resent  it — 
perhaps  he  thinks  I  fear  him ;  if  I  believed  so,  I'd 
follow  him,  and  before  them  all,  fix  on  hi/n  the  blow 
of  shame  that  he  must  avenge,  or  own  himself  a 
coward."  As  he  spoke,  he  took  two  or  three  hasty 
strides  towards  the  door;  checking  himself  however, 
as  his  eye  accidentally  fell  upon  Walter,  who  had 
entered  with  him,  and  who  stood  regarding  him  with 
looks  of  stupid  amazement,  he  continued :  "  But  I 
must  not  think  only  of  myself;  the  interests  of  others 
are  at  stake — ^that  poor  boy — ^Rose — my  mother — ^I 
dare  not  sacrifice  them."  He  flung  himself  into 
a  chair,  and  pressing  his  hand  against  his  burning 
brow,  resumed,—"  Oh,  why  am  I  called  upon  to  bear 
this  P  how  have  I  sinned,  that  this  torture  should  be 
forced  upon  meP — ^the  coward !  he  knows  I  am  bound 
hand  and  foot,  or  he  dare  not  thus  insult  me ;  it  is 
like  striking  a  fettered  man — "  he  paused,  then  added, 
"  Well,  a  time  may  come  when  I  may  meet  him  more 
as  an  equal;  at  all  events,  now,  it  is  my  duty  to  bear 
as  much  as  human  nature  may,  and  I'll  do  it."  He 
remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  with  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  waiting  till  the  excitement  should  pass  away. 
From  this  state  he  was  roused  by  feeling  something 
touch  him,  and  looking  up,  he  perceived  the  idiot, 
half  kneeling,  half  sitting  by  liis  side,  gazing  up  into 
his  face  with  looks  of  wonder  and  sympathy.  This 
mute  evidence  of  affection  acted  as  a  balm  to  his 
wounded  spuit,  and  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  the 
boy's  shoulder,  he  said, — "  Walter,  my  poor  fellow, 
have  I  frightened  you?  I  was  not  angry  with  you,  you 
know ;  come,  we  will  walk  down  to  the  lake,  and  see 
the  skating.  What  has  become  of  Faust,  I  wonder  ? 
we  must  take  him  with  us,  of  course." 

"  Who  was  that  who  went  away  just  now  ?  "  re- 
turned Walter ;  **  he  with  the  habr  over  his  mouth, 
IraeanP" 

"  That  was  Lord  Bellefield,  your  friend  Mr.  Leices- 
ter's brother." 
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"  He 's  a  bad  man,  isn't  he?  " 

"  Why  should  you  think  so,  Walter  ?  '* 

The  boy  paused  for  a  few  moments  in  reflection, 
then  answered, — "His  eyes  look  wicked,  and  frighten 
me ;  besides,  he  made  you  angry — I  hate  him." 

*•  You  should  not  say  that,  Walter ;  you  know  it  is 
not  right  to  hate  any  one,"  returned  Lewis,  feeling 
dreadfully  hypocritical;  then  linking  his  arm  in  that  of 
his  pupil,  they  passed  out  through  the  conservatory. 

As  the  sound  of  their  retreating  footsteps  died 
away,  a  figure  peeped  timidly  into  the  apartment,  and 
seeing  it  was  untenanted,  entered,  and  gazed  afler 
them  long  and  fixedly.  It  was  Annie  Grant,  who, 
returning  to  learn  the  result  of  Lewis's  embassy  to 
lier  father,  had  involuntarily  overheard  both  the 
insult,  and  the  burst  of  wounded  feeling  which  it  had 
called  forth. 

Li  that  short  five  minutes  were  sown  seeds  that, 
as  they  grew  to  maturity,  bore  sleepless  nights  and 
weary  days,  and  the  tearless  sorrow  of  a  breaking 
heart,  as  a  portion  of  their  bitter  fruit. 

The  lake  in  Broadhurst  Park  presented  a  gay  scene 
on  the  afternoon  in  question.  Anxious  to  propitiate 
the  good-will  of  the  voters,  by  the  General's  order 
the  park  was  thrown  open  to  all  who  might  choose  to 
witness,  or  join  in,  the  amusement  of  skating.  A  sharp 
frost,  which  had  continued,  without  intermission,  for 
several  days,  had  covered  the  water  with  a  firm  coat- 
ing of  ice,  which  afforded  a  surface  as  smooth  as 
glass  for  the  operations  of  the  skaters.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  bringing  out  beautiful  effects  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  steep  and  rugged  banks,  and 
causing  the  hoar-frost  on  the  feathery  branches  of 
a  young  birch  plantation  to  glitter  like  sprays  of 
diamonds.  On  the  side  approached  by  the  drive  from 
the  house,  a  tent  had  been  pitched,  in  such  a  direction 
that  any  of  the  party  who  feared  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  cold,  might  witness  the  evolutions  of  the 
skaters,  and  yet  bo  sheltered  from  the  troublesome 
intrusion  of  the  north  wind. 

As  Lewis  and  Walter  came  in  sight  of  the  spot  (on 
which  several  groups  of  well-dressed  people,  toge* 
ther  with  a  considerable  number  of  a  lower  class, 
were  already  assembled)  the  latter  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  delight,  and,  roused  out  of  his  usual  state 
of  apathy  by  the  novel  excitement,  bounded  gaily 
forward,  till  he  reached  the  side  of  Charles  Leicester, 
to  whom  he  had  taken  an  extreme  fancy. 

**  Mr.  Arundel  is  going  to  teach  me  how  to  skate, 
Mr.  Leicester,  and  you  are  to  help,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
80cm  as  he  had  recovered  breath  after  his  run. 

"Am  I?"  returned  Leicester,  with  a  good-natured 
smile ;  "  how  do  you  know  that  I  will  help  you  ?" 

"  Because  ]Mr.  Arundel  said  so ;  and  every  body 
minds  him — ^Faust  and  all." 

"  Is  that  true,  Arundel  ?  Am  I  to  do  just  as  you 
tell  me  ?"  inquired  Leicester,  as  the  individual  alluded 
to  joined  them. 

''  It  is  quite  right  that  Walter  should  think  so, 
at  all  events,"  returned  Lewis ;  "  but  I  told  him  to 
ask  you,  as  a  favour,  whether  you  would  lend  us 


your  assistance.  Walter  is  anxious  to  learn  to"  skate, 
and  to  save  his  cranium  from  getting  a  few  artificial 
bumps  suddenly  developed  upon  it,  I  propose  that 
you  and  I  should  each  take  one  of  his  arms,  and  keep 
him  from  falling,  till  he  learns  to  stand  safely  upon 
his  skates  without  assistance." 

Leicester  gave  vent  to  a  deep  sigh  of  resignation, 
then  muttered,  "  Well,  I  should  certainly  never  have 
dreamed  of  imdergoing  such  an  amount  of  exertion  on 
my  own  account ;  but  I  suppose  Walter  fancies  it  will 
be  very  charming ;  and  he  has  not  a  great  many  plea- 
sures, poor  fellow !"  he  continued,  aside;  and  so,  like 
a  good-natured,  kind-hearted  fellow  as,  despite  his 
affectation,  he  really  was,  he  performed  the  service 
required  of  him,  and  actually  exerted  himself  till  his 
complexion  became,  as  he  expressed  it,  *'  redder  than 
that  of  some  awful  ploughboy."  After  a  time  Walter 
grew  tired  with  the  unaccustomed  exercise,  and,  taking 
off  his  skates,  the  trio  proceeded  to  join  the  party  at 
the  tent.  As  they  approached,  Annie  tripped  up  to 
Leicester,  and,  seizing  his  arm,  said,  "  Where  have 
you  been  all  this  time  ?  I  wanted  you  particularly." 
She  then  added  something  in  a  low  voice  which  had 
the  effect  of  heightening  her  cousin's  unronumtic  com- 
plexion to  a  still  greater  degree,  and  elicited  from 
him  the  incredulous  ejaculation,  "  Nonsense !" 

"  I  knew  you'd  be  surprised,"  returned  Annie, 
laughing.  "  She  is  going  to  remain  here  till  the 
party  breaks  up,  so  you'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
make  yourself  agreeable,  if  it's  not  •  too  much  trouble,' 
or  '  such  a  bore,' "  she  continued,  mimicing  Charles's 
languid  drawl. 

"How  was  this  matter  brought  about,  prayP" 
inquired  her  cousin ;  "  and  why  on  earth  do  you  fancy 
it  concerns  me  in  any  way  ?" 

"  It  was  all  my  doing,"  returned  Annie.  *'  I  was 
not  blind  when  we  were  in  Scotland ;  and  after  you 
left  us  I  made  a  point  of  cultivating  the  young  lady ; 
and — ^fortunately  for  you — ^approving  of  her,  I  asked 
papa  to  let  me  invite  her  to  Broadhurst." 

"  Of  course,  with  that  discretion  which  is  such  a 
striking  characteristic  of  your  amiable  sex,  imparting 
to  him  all  your  views  in  doing  so." 

"  Now,  Charley,  you  are  very  cross  and  unkind 
and  disagreeable.  I  asked  her  merely  because  I 
thought  it  would  give  you  pleasure;  and  though  I 
like  sometimes  to  teaze  you  a  little  myself,  of  course 
I  never  dreamed  of  saying  anything  to  my  &ther 
which  could  annoy  you." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  dear,  good  little  cousin^  I  know, 
so  I  won't  ficold  you,"  was  the  reply ;  and  they  entered 
the  tent  together. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Lewis  was  engaged  in 
pointing  out  to  Walter  one  of  the  skaters  who  was 
performing  some  very  intricate  figure  with  great 
success,  when  he  heard  a  female  voice  exdatm, 
"  Surely  I  am  not  mistaken, — that  is  Mr.  Arundel !" 
and,  turning  at  the  sound,  beheld,  leaning  on  tne  aim 
of  Charles  Leicester,  Miss  Laura  Peyton,  the  yoimg 
lady  who  had  penetrated  his  disguise  at  Lady  Lombard's 
party.  Not  to  return  her  bow  was  impossible ;  but  at 
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the  recollection  of  all  that  had  passed  on  that  evening, 
his  cheek  flushed,  and  his  face  assumed  a  cold,  distant 
expression,  the  result  of  mingled  pride  and  vexation, 
under  wliich  he  strove  to  conceal  his  annoyance.  Annie, 
who  was  not  aware  that  Lewis  and  her  friend  had 
ever  met  before,  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  with 
looks  of  the  greatest  astonishment,  which  was  by  no 
means  diminished  when  Miss  Peyton  continued, 
"  Now  let  me  inquire  after  the  Prince  of  Persia.  I 
hope  you  left  his  highness  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health." 

While  Lewis  was  striving  to  frame  a  suitable  reply, 
Annie,  who  could  restrain  herself  no  longer,  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  bewilderment,  "  The  Prince 
of  Persia!  My  dear  Laura,  are  you  out  of  your 
senses  ?" 

The  only  reply  her  friend  was  able  for  some  minutes 
to  return,  was  rendered  inaudible  by  a  fit  of  laughing, 
m  which  Leicester,  and  at  last,  even  Lewis  himself^ 
could  not  resist  joining. 

"  Now  I  call  that  abominable,"  continued  Annie ; 
«you  are  all  enjoying  some  excellent  joke,  and  I 
am  left  to  pine  in  ignorance.  Laura,  what  ars  you 
laughing  at  ?  " 

"  Ask  Mr.  Leicester,"  returned  Miss  Peyton, 
breathless  with  laughter. 

"  Charles,  what  is  it  all  about  P  " 

"  Ask  Arundel,"  was  the  reply,  "he  is  the  proper 
person  to  explain." 

"  Mr.  Arundel,  you  mutt  tell  me ! " 

''  Eeally,  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me,"  began 
Lewis;  "Miss  Peyton — that  is — Mr.  Leicester — ^in 
fact,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you.  Come,  Wal- 
ter, you've  rested  quite  long  enough,  you'll  catch 
cold  sitting  still,  after  making  yourself  so  hot ; "  and 
as  he  spoke,  he  took  his  pupil's  arm,  and  hastily 
quitted  the  tent« 

Of  course  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  earshot,  Annie 
reiterated  her  demand  that  the  mystery  should  be 
explained,  and  of  course  Laura  begged  Charles  to 
relate  the  affair,  and  then,  woman  like,  interrupted 
him  before  he  had  uttered  half-a-dozen  words,  and 
being  once  fairly  off,  did  not  stop  till  she  had  told  the 
whole  history,  from  beginning  to  end,  which  she  did 
with  much  spirit  and  drollery ;  then,  in  her  turn,  she 
had  to  be  informed  of  the  position  Lewis  held  in  the 
General's  family;  how  wonderfully  Walter  had  im- 
proved under  his  care,  and  how  much  everybody  liked 
him.  When  they  had  fully  discussed  these  matters, 
they  were  joined  by  Lord  Bellefiehi,  who  escorted 
them  across  the  ice,  to  witness  more  dosely  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  skaters. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  a  party  of  young  men  had 
undertaken  to  skate  a  quadrille ;  this  being  something 
new,  people  hurried  from  all  sides  to  view  it,  and  a 
crowd  speedily  collected.  Walter  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  it,  and  Lewis,  delighted  at  the  unusual  interest 
he  took  in  all  that  was  going  forward,  which  he  rightly 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  decided  progress  his 
intellect  was  making,  willingly  complied. 

The  crowd  still  continued  to  thicken,  as  the  quad- 


rille proceeded,  and  it  had  just  occurred  to  Lewis 
that  the  weight  of  so  many  people  collected  in  one 
spot  would  try  the  strength  of  the  ice  pretty  sever^y, 
when  a  slight  cracking  sound  confirmed  his  suspicions, 
and  induced  him  to  withdraw  Walter  from  the  group. 
It  was  fortunate  that  he  did  so,  for  scarcely  were 
they  clear  of  the  crowd,  when  a  sharp  crack,  like  the 
report  of  a  pistol,  rang  in  his  ears,  followed  by  one 
or  two  others  in  rapid  succession.  There  was  a  rash 
of  many  feet,  accompanied  by  the  shrill  screaming  of 
women,  and  on  looking  round,  Lewis  perceived  that 
a  portion  of  the  ice  had  given  way,  and  that  several 
persons  were  struggling  in  the  water. 

Chaptbe  XX. 

FAUST  GETS   ON  SWIMIOHGLT,  AND  THE   BEABSR  IB 
INTBODUCSD  TO  A  DIVING  BELLE,  WBINGDIG  WET. 

The  shrieks  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  still 
continued,  and  Lewis,  consigning  Walter  to  the  care  of 
a  servant,  hastened  to  the  spot  to  render  any  assist- 
ance which  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  afford.  As  he 
reached  the  scene  of  action,  the  panic  and  confosion 
were  so  great,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  mischief,  or  to  know  how  to  set 
about  remedying  it.  Lord  Bellefield,  who  seemed 
the  only  person  at  all  collected,  was  issmng  directions 
in  a  loud  authoritative  voice,  to  which  the  majority  of 
the  bystanders  appeared  too  much  alarmed  and  excited 
to  pay  much  attention.  The  number  of  persons  who 
were  actually  immersed  had  been  increased  by  the 
injudicious  attempts  of  those  who  had  first  endeavoured 
to  assist  them,  by  rushing  to  the  edge  of  the  broken 
ice,  which,  giving  way  un«ier  their  weight,  had  plunged 
them  also  into  the  water.  As  Lewis  came  up,  a  rope 
was  flung  across  the  opening,  and  held  tightly  by  men 
on  either  side ;  grasping  this  firmly  with  one  hand, 
Lewis  assisted  to  extricate  several  persons  who  were 
clinging  to  the  edges  of  the  ice.  He  was  just  springing 
back,  as  the  ice  on  which  he  was  standii^  broke  away 
beneath  his  feet,  when  a  cry  was  raised,  "  There's  a 
lady  in  the  water  I"  and  immediately  some  one  added, 
"  It's  the  General's  daughtei^it's  Miss  Grant."  Be- 
fore the  words  were  well  spoken.  Lewis  had  flung  off  his 
great  coat,  and  was  about  to  plunge  into  the  water, 
when  his  eye  suddenly  caught  that  of  Lord  Bellefield, 
who,  having  in  the  confusion  accidentally  stationed 
himself  by  his  side,  was  pointing  with  vehement 
gestures  to  the  spot,  where,  partly  sustained  by  her 
flowing  dress,  partly  supported  by  a  mass  of  floating 
ice,  the  form  of  Annie  Grant  was  to  be  discerned. 
At  the  sight  of  the  eager  face  of  the  man  who  had 
insulted  him,  some  evil  spirit  seemed  to  take  possession  > 
of  Lewis's  breast;  checking  himself  suddenly,  he  ; 
stepped  back  a  pace,  and  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  piercing 
glance  on  Lord  Bellefield's  features,  said  coldly, 
"  I  beg  pardon,  your  lordship  will,  of  course,  rescue 
Miss  Grant." 

For  a  moment  anger  and  surprise  deprived  Lord 
Bellefield  of  the  power  of  speaking,  but  as  soon  as  he 
could  find  words,  he  replied,  "Go  on,  sir;  as  yon 
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ooold  Tide  your  life  for  a  dog,  joa  will  surely  take  a 
Qold  bath  to  saye  your  master's  duaghter." 

The  speech  was  an  Hl-chosen  one,  for  it  excited  a 
degree  (k  irritation  which  outweighed  all  other  con- 
sideiationa,  and  folding  his  anms  across  his  chest, 
Lewis  replied  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest  irony,  "Your 
krdahip  must  excuse  me.    I  am  no  squire  of  dames" 

Lord  BellefieM's  only  rejoinder  was  an  oath,  and, 
flinging  off  his  wrapper,  he  appeared  about  to  spring 
into  the  water.  Suddenly  changing  his  intention,  he 
tamed  to  Lewis,  and  exclaimed,  his  face  livid  with 
nge  and  vexation,  ''Ten  thousand  curses  on  you! 
you  know  I  cannot  swim." 

It  ia  at  such  moments  as  these,  when  by  our  own 
wilful  act  we  have  laid  ourselves  open  to  his  attacks, 
that  the  tempter  urges  us  on  to  crimes  which  in  our 
calmer  moments  we  shudder  to  contemplate.  A 
g^anoe  of  triumph  shot  from  Lewis's  dark  eyes,  and 
the  fearful  thought  flashed  across  him,—"  She  is  to  be 
his  bride — ^her  fortune  is  to  repair  his  extravagance — 
perhaps  he  loves  her ;"  and  the  fiend  prompted  the 
idea»  worthy  of  its  originator,  that  he  might  revenge 
himself  on  Lord  Bellefield,  by  leaving  Annie  to  perish. 
But,  like  many  other  clever  people,  for  once  the 
demon  outwitted  himself;  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
orime  served  to  awaken  Lewis  to  the  sinfulness  of  the 
line  ci  oonduot  he  had  meditated.  In  an  instant  a 
mist  seemed  to  clear  itself  away  from  his  mental 
vision,  and  he  perceived  the  abyss  of  guilt  on  the 
blink  of  which  he  was  standing.  And  now  the 
agonizing  doubt  suggested  itself  to  him,  whether  his 
repentance  might  not  have  come  too  late — that  Annie 
might  sink  before  he  could  reach  her ;  and,  as  Lord 
BdUefleld  ran  off  impetuously  to  haston  the  move- 
ments .of  a  party  who  were  bringing  a  small  flat- 
bottomed  boat  towards  the  spot,  Lewis  sprang  into  the 
water,  cle4U'ing  a  quarter  of  the  distance  in  his  leap, 
and  swam  with  vigorous  strokes  in  the  direction  of 
the  still  floating  figure. 

His  fears  were  not  unfounded.  Annie's  dress, 
which  had  hitherto  served  in  great  measure  to 
fostain  her,  was  rapidly  becoming  saturated  with 
water;  every  instant  she  sank  lower,  and  while 
be  was  still  some  yards  from  the  spot,  to  his  horror, 
he  perceived  the  fragment  of  ice  on  which  she 
rested,  roU  round  and  slip  from  her  grasp.  The  effect 
wis  instantaneous.  Uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  which 
rang  through  his  ears  like  a  death-knell,  she  threw 
out  her  arms  in  a  vain  attempt  to  save  herself,  and 
disappeared  beneath  the  water.  At  the  same  moment, 
there  was  a  rush,  a  bound,  a  plunge, — some  large 
animal  dashed  past  Lewis,  and  ere  the  last  fragment 
of  Annie's  dress  disappeared,  Faust  had  seized  it  in 
bis  mouth,  and  prevented  its  wearer  from  sinking. 
The  bystanders  now  drew  the  rope  which  had  been 
flung  across  the  opening  in  the  ice,  in  such  a  direction 
that  Lewis  could  grasp  it,  and,  thus  supported,  he 
contrived  to  raise  Annie's  head  above  the  water,  and, 
with  some  assistance  from  Eaust,  to  keep  both  her 
and  himself  afloat  till  such  tune  as  the  punt  should 
arrive.    TbiSi  fortunately,  was  not  long.    The  instant 


it  was  launched,  Lord  Bellefield  and  one  or  two  others 
jumped  into  it,  and  in  another  moment  Annie  Grant 
was  rescued  from  her  perilous  situation^  to  the  horrors 
of  which  she  was  however  by  this  time  happily  insen- 
sible. As  they  were  lifting  her  into  the  boat,  poor 
Eaust,  who  probably  did  not  understand  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  needed,  still  retained  his  hold 
on  her  dress,  and  Lord  Bellefield  struck  him  so 
fiercely  with  the  handle  of  a  boat-hook  that  he  fell  back, 
stunned,  and  would  have  sunk,  had  not  Lewis,  who 
was  still  in  the  water,  thrown  his  arm  round  him 
and  prevented  him. 

'*  The  punt  can  hold  no  more,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Bellefield ;  "  Miss  Grant's  safety  must  not  be  endan- 
gered {otany  consideration;"  and  as  he  spokehe pushed 
the  boat  from  the  spot,  leaving  Lewis  still  clinging 
to  the  rope  and  supporting  the  weight  of  the  dog, 
which  did  not  as  yet  begin  to  show  any  signs  of  life. 

"  We  will  bring  the  boat  back  for  you,  sir,  directly," 
cried  one  of  the  men  who  were  assisting  Lord  Belle- 
field in  punting. 

"  You  must  be  quick  about  it,  if  you  care  to  be  of 
any  use,"  returned  Lewis  in  a  faint  voice,  "  for  I 
can't  hold  on  much  longer ;  my  limbs  are  becoming 
numbed  with  the  cold." 

"  Better  let  go  the  dog  if  you're  in  any  difficulty," 
suggested  Lord  Belle6eld,  with  a  malicious  laugh,  as 
the  boat  moved  rapidly  away. 

"  That  is  the  way  they  would  repay  your  faithful 
service,  eh!  my  poor  Faust,"  murmured  Lewis; 
"  never  fear,  we'll  sink  or  swim  together,  my  dog. 
If  any  one  deserves  to  drown  for  this  day's  work,  'tis 
I,  not  you."  At  the  sound  of  his  master's  voice  the 
poor  animal  opened  his  eyes,  and  began  to  show  signs 
of  returning  animation.  Fortunate  was  it  for  them 
both,  that  Lewis  had  contrived  to  place  the  rope  under 
his  arms  in  such  a  position  as  almost  entirely  to  sup- 
port not  only  hb  own  weight  but  that  of  the  dog  also ; 
for  long  before  the  boat  returned,  his  strength  was 
entirely  exhausted— and  his  limbs,  from  the  length  of 
time  he  had  been  immersed  in  the  icy  water,  had 
completely  lost  all  sensation,  and  were  powerless  as 
those  of  a  child. 

Lord  Bellefield  contrived  to  detam  the  boat,  on 
various  pretexts,  till  at  last  the  man  who  had  promised 
to  return,  lost  all  patience,  and  pushed  off  without 
waiting  for  permission ;  in  another  moment  they  were 
by  Lewis's  side. 

<<  Take  the  dog  first,"  exclaimed  Lewis,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible  from  exhaustion.  "  Now  you  must 
lift  me  in,  for  I  can't  help  myself." 

With  some  difficulty  (for  even  with  the  assistance 
of  the  rope  Lewis  had  been  barely  able  to  keep  his 
own  head  and  that  of  Faust  above  water),  the  men  in 
the  boat  complied  with  his  directions ;  the  dog  had 
by  this  time  nearly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
blow,  and  was  able  to  stand  up  and  lick  his  master's 
face  and  hands,  as  he  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  punt. 
Lewis,  however,  by  no  means  appeared  in  such  good 
case— his  cheeks  and  even  lips  were  deadly  pale,  his 
breathing  was  hard  and  laborious,  and  he  lay  vrith  his 
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eyes  closed,  and  his  limbs  stretched  out  with  uima- 
tural  stiffness  and  rigidity.  As  the  boat  approached 
the  spot  where  a  landing  was  practicable,  Charles 
Leicester,  who  had  assisted  his  brother  in  conveying 
Annie  to  the  carriage,  which  was  fortunately  in  waiting, 
came  nmning  back,  and  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
prostrate  form  of  Lewis,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  Arundel !  good  heavens,  I  believe  he's 
insensible." 

Nor  was  he  wrong.  The  instant  the  necessity  for 
exertion  was  over,  the  reaction  had  been  too  much  for 
Lewis,  and  he  had  fEontcd.  He  was  instantly  lifted 
from  the  boat,  and  carried  to  the  tent,  where  such 
restoratives  as  could  be  at  the  moment  procured, 
were  applied,  at  first  without  success,  but  after  a 
short  time  the  colour  began  to  return  to  his  lips,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  he  was  restored  to  consciousness. 

"  Bravo,  that's  all  right,"  began  Charley  Leicester, 
as  Lewis,  with  a  faint  smile,  sat  upright  and  returned 
his  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  with  a  feeble  pressure ; 
"  you  begin  to  look  a  little  less  like  a  candidate  for  a 
coffin  thsm  you  did  five  minutes  ago.  I  declare,  when 
I  saw  you  in  the  boat,  I  thought  it  was  a  case  of 
'  found  drowned.'  Paust !  good  dog ;  what  a  bump 
he's  got  on  the  top  of  bis  head,  just  where  the  organ 
of  combativeness — no,  veneration,  isn't  it  ?  ought  to 
be.  How  did  that  happen  P  Li  fact,  I'm  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  whole  affair,  for  I  had  gone  to  fetch 
shawls  for  some  of  the  ladies,  and  when  I  reached  the 
scene  of  action,  Bellefield  was  fishing  lus  intended,  half- 
drowned,  out  of  a  moist  punt,  and  enlisted  me  to 
assist  in  conveying  the  dripping  damsel  to  the  car- 
riage.   Did  you  fidl  in  together  P  " 

"  You  will  hear  enough  about  it  soon,  I  dare  say," 
returned  Lewis,  speaking  feebly  and  with  apparent 
difficulty ;  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  sdircely  sufficient  life 
left  in  me  just  now  to  tell  you." 

"Don't  attempt  it,"  returned  Leicester,  good- 
naturedly.  "  And  the  sooner  you  get  those  soaked 
clothes  off,'the  better.  Of  course  they  will  send  back 
the  trap  for  you." 

"  My  carriage  is  on  the  spot,"  interrupted  a  tall, 
aristocratic  looking  man,  who  had  assisted  in  convey- 
ing Lewis  to  the  tent.  "My  carriage  is  on  the  spot, 
and  is  very  much  at  this  gentleman's  service;  we 
must  all  feel  anxious  to  prevent  his  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  his  gallant  conduct.  The  preserver  of  Miss 
Grant's  life  must  be  considered  as  a  public  benefactor." 

At  this  praise  a  slight  colour  rose  to  Lewis's  pale 
cheeks,  and  a  look  of  pain  passed  across  lus  features. 
He  to  he  styled  Annie's  preserver ! — he  who  had  all 
but  sacrificed  her  life  to  his  feelings  of  revenge ! — and 
as  the  recollection  occurred  to  him,  a  slight  shudder 
ran  through  his  frame. 

"  There,  you  are  actually  shivering,"  exclaimed 
Leicester.  "  I  shall  not  let  you  stay  here  any  longer. 
Since  Sir  Balph  Strickland  is  so  kind  as  to  offer  his 
carriage,  there  is  nothing  to  delay  us.  Can  you  walk  P 
Take  my  arm." 

Lewis,  with  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  Sir  Balph, 
took  Leicester's   proffered  arm,  and   having  with 


difficulty  risen  ft-om  his  seat,  attempted  to  walk,  but 
at  the  first  step  he  stumbled,  and  would  have  fallen* 
had  not  his  friend  supported  him. 

"  Steady,  there,"  continued  Leicester ;  "  you're 
hardly  in  marching  order  yet.  Would  you  like  to  wait 
another  minute  or  two  P  " 

"  I  think  I  had  better  try  to  proceed,"  replied 
Lewis;  "exercise  may  serve  to  restore  the  drculatioiL" 

"Allow  me  to  take  your  other  arm,"  said  Sir 
Ealph  Strickland,  kindly;  "  then  I  think  you  will  be 
able  to  reach  the  carriage — ^it  is  close  at  hand.  The 
length  of  time  you  were  in  the  water  has  cramped 
your  limbs.  I  saw  the  whole  affair,  and  never  wit- 
nessed anything  more  interesting  than  the  conduct  of 
your  noble  dog." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  stooped  and  patted  Faust, 
then  forcing  Lewis  to  accept  his  offer  of  assistance, 
they  left  the  tent  tc^ther.  Ajs  lus  blood  began  once 
more  to  circulate,  the  cramp  and  sti&ess  gradually 
disappeared,  and  ere  the  trio  reached  the  carriage, 
Lewis  scarcely  required  assistance.  On  reaching 
Broadhurst,  he  found  the  Qjsneral  waiting  to  reo^ve 
him,  and  the  instant  he  alighted,  he  had  to  undergo  a 
long,  prosy,  and  pompous  harangue,  embodying  that 
noble  commander's  gratitude,  during  the  delivery  of 
which  oration  the  subject  of  it  was  kept  standing  in 
his  wet  clothes — a  compulsory  actjof  homage  to  the 
cold-water-system,  by  no  means  congenial  to  his 
feelings,  mental  or  bodily.  However,  it  came  to  an 
end  at  last,  and  Lewis  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his 
own  room.  Moreover,  Charles  Leicester  (instigated 
thereunto  by  a  hint  from  Miss  Peyton)  waylaid  the 
apothecary,  who  had  been  summoned  on  Annie's 
account,  and  caused  him  to  inspect  Lewis's  condition, 
which  measure  resulted  in  a  command  to  have  his  bed 
warmed,  and  instantly  to  deposit  himself  therein ; 
with  which  medical  ordinance  Lewis  was  fain  to 
comply. 

There  he  lay  until,  from  being  much  too  cold,  he 
became  a  great  deal  too  hot,  for  before  night  he  was 
in  a  high  state  of  feverish  excitement,  accompanied 
by  violent  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs.  His  medical 
adviser  was,  however,  fortunately  really  skilful,  and 
by  vigorous  and  timely  measures,  he  contrived  to 
avert  the  rheumatic  fever  with  which  his  patient  was 
threatened;  and  after  spending  three  days  in  bed, 
Lewis  arose,  feeling  indeed  singularly '  weak,  but 
otherwise  little  the  worse  in  body  for  his  aquatic 
exploit.  We  say  in  body,  for  mentally  he  had 
suffered,  and  was  still  suffering  bitterly.  As  he  lay 
on  the  couch  of  sickness  in  the  silent  hours  of  the 
night,  face  to  face  with  conscience,  the  recollection  of 
the  sin  he  had  committed  (for  a  sin  it  was,  and  he 
was  too  honest-hearted  in  his  self-scrutiny  not  to 
recognise  it  as  such),  haunted  him.  The  fact  that  he 
had  been  unable  by  his  own  act,  to  repair  the  oonse> 
quences  of  the  evil  he  had  meditated,  impressed  him 
deeply — ^but  for  Faust,  Annie  would  have  sunk  ere  he 
could  have  reached  the  spot,  probably  to  rise  no  more. 
It  appeared  a  special  interference  of  Providence  to 
convince  him  of  the  folly  of  self-reliance,  and  to 
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impress  upon  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
in  saying  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  re?engefal 
fedings.  True,  he  had  repented  of  his  fault,  abnost  in 
the  moment  of  committal;  .true,  he  had  naked  his  life 
in  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance ;  true,  the 
proYOcation  he  had  received  might,  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  senre  in  great  measure  to  justify  him ;  still  the 
knoirledge  that  hutfor  the  interposition  of  Providence, 
he  might  now  have  felt  himself  a  murderer,  filled  him 
with  emotions  of  the  deepest  penitence,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  liveliest  gratitude. 

Li  this  frame  of  mind  the  encomiums  passed  upon 
his  gallant  conduct  were  most  distressing  to  him,  and 
a  short  note  from  Annie,  thanking  him  in  a  few 
simple  words  for  having  saved  her  life,  added  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  his  self-condemnation.  Amongst  other  good 
resdutions  for  the  future  he  determined  to  bear  any 
insults  Lord  BeUefield  might  offer,  with  as  much 
patient  endurance  as  could  by  any  possibility  be 
deemed  consistent  with  self-respect  in  one  in  his 
dependent  situation;  and  the  reader  may  judge 
€i  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  if  he  reflects 
what  such  a  resolution  must  have  cost  his  haughty 
nature.  He  also  determined  to  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity of  confessing  to  Annie,  how  Uttie  he  de- 
served her  gratitude,  and  to  implore  her  forgiveness 
for  the  wrong  he  had  intended  her.  The  dipping  that 
young  lady  bad  undergone,  did  not  appear  to  have 
affected  either  her  health  or  her  spirits.*  By  the 
doctor's  orders  she  also  had  been  sent  to  bed  immedi- 
ately on  her  return  home,  where,  fedling  asleep,  she 
eao^)ed  a  lecture  from  Minerva,  and  Hi  other  evil 
consequences  of  her  immersion,  and  woke  the  next 
morning  none  the  worse  for  the  accident. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  day  on  which  these 
events  had  taken  place,  when  the  afternoon  being  fine, 
Lewis  and  Walter  proposed  to  take  a  ride  together. 
Walter  had  mounted  his  pony,  and  Lewis  was  strap- 
pii^  a  great-coat  in  front  of  his  horse's  saddle,  when 
Kichards,  the  groom,, who  had  been  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  second  coachman,  (as  the  illness  of  the  head 
coachman  had  rendered  his  resignation  an  act  of 
necessity,  and  the  next  in  command  had  succeeded  to 
his  vacant  box,)  came  forward,  and  touching  his  hat, 
asked  if  he  could  speak  to  Lewis  a  minute  ? 

**  Certainly ;  what  is  it  ?  "  returned  Lewis,  step- 
ping aside  a  few  paces. 

••  Why,  sir,  p'n^  you  know  as  the  General's  gone 
out  a-driving  P  " 

**  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,"  returned  Lewis ; 
"but  what  then?" 

**  He's  a-driving  of  hisself,  sir, — our  iron-greys, 
Mr.  ArundeL  Master  aint  so  young  as  he  used  to 
was,  and  if  s  my  belief  if  anythink  starUes  'em,  he 
won't  be  able  to  hold  'em— they  go  sweetiy  now,  but 
they  do  pull  most  amazmg.  I  drove  'em  yesterday, 
and  afore  I  got  home  my  arms  ached  proper/jr." 

'*  Did  you  mention  this  to  General  Grant  P  "  in- 
qnired  Lewis. 

"  Well,  I  told  him  I  was  afeard  he'd  find  'em  pull 
rather  stiff;  but  he  only  give  me  one  of  his  black 


looks  ;  as  much  as  to  say, '  Keep  your  advice  to  your- 
self and  mind  your  own  business/  Master's  rather 
a  hard  gentieman  to  talk  to,  you  see ;  he 's  always 
been  used  to  shooting  and  flogging  men,  out  in  the 
Ligies,  till  it's  kind  a-become  natural  to  him ;  and  as 
he  can't  act  the  same  here,  why  it  puts  him  out  like." 

*'  I  do  not  see  that  anything  can  be  done  now," 
observed  Lewis,  after  a  moment's  reflection :  *'  if  I  had 
been  here  when  the  General  started,  I  would  have 
told  him  the  trick  the  iron-greys  played  us,  and  ad- 
vised him  not  to  drive  them  just  yet ;  but  I  dare  say  it 
would  have  done  no  good ;  for  as  you  say  your  master 
is  not  over-fond  of  advice  gratis.  I  suppose  he  has 
one  of  the  grooms  with  him  P  " 

**  Only  a  mere  boy,  sir,  and  Miss  Annie,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Lewis,  in  a  quick,  excited 
tone  of  voice ;  "  is  ^Miss  Grant  with  him  P  Why  did 
you  not  say  so  before  P  Which  road  have  they  taken  P 
— ^How  long  have  they  been  gone  P" 

"  About  twenty  minutes,  or  p'raps  not  so  long," 
returned  Bichards.  ''  I  think  they  're  gone  to  Gam- 
field— least  ways,  I  heard  master  tell  Miss  Annie  to 
bring  her  card-case,  'cos  he  was  going  to  call  on 
Colonel  Norton." 

"  That  must  be  eight  miles  by  the  road,  but  not 
much  above  five  across  the  fields  by  Churton  Wood," 
rejoined  Lewis. 

"That  M  right,  Mr.  Arundel,"  was  the  reply; 
"  and  the  gates  is  unlocked,  for  I  rode  that  way  with 
a  note  for  Colonel  Norton  the  day  afore  yesterday." 

Ere  Bichards  had  finished  speaking,  Lewis  was  on 
horseback;  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  park,  he 
turned  to  his  pupil,  saying,  "  Now,  Walter,  sit  firmly, 
guide  the  pony  on  to  the  turf,  tighten  your  reins,  and 
then  for  a  good  canter ; — ^touch  him  with  the  whip — 
not  too  hard — ^that's  it."  Putting  his  own  horse  in 
motion  at  the  same  time,  they  rode  forward  at  a  brisk 
canter,  which,  as  the  horses  grew  excited  by  the  rapid 
motion,  became  aknost  a  gallop.  Crossing  the  park 
at  this  pace,  they  turned  down  a  bridle  path  which  led 
through  a  wood,  and  across  several  grass  fields,  beyond 
the  last  of  which  lay  a  wide  common.  As  they  ap- 
proached this,  Lewis  took  out  his  watch.  "  Above 
four  miles  in  twenty  minutes, — ^I  call  that  good  work 
for  a  pony.  You  rode  very  well,  Walter, — you've  a 
capital  seat  on  horseback  now." 

"  I  can  leap  too,"  rejoined  Walter ;  "  Bichards 
taught  me,  the  days  when  you  were  ill  in  bed." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  returned  Lewis — ^who,  while 
his  pupU  was  speaking,  had  been  endeavouring,  un- 
successfully, to  open  agate — "  for  they  have  fastened 
this  gate  with  a  padlock,  and  we  must  find  our  way 
over  the  hedge." 

"  Oh !  but  I  can't,"  b^;an  Walter. 

"  Yes,  you  can,"  interposed  Lewis,  "  when  I  have 
cleared  the  road  for  you,  and  shown  you  how  to  do  it. 
Sit  still,  and  watch  me."  So  saying,  he  selected  a 
place  where  the  hedge  was  thin,  and  the  ditch  and 
bank  practicable,  and,  putting  his  horse  into  an  easy 
canter,  rode  at  it.    Being  particularly  anxious  that 
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notbini^  should  go  wrong,  and  that  Walter  should  be 
oonvinoed  of  the  feasibility  of  the  attempt,  Lewis  was 
not  best  pleased  when  his  horse,  instead  of  rising  to 
the  leap,  refused  it,  and  replied  to  a  tolerably  sharp 
appb'cation  of  the  spur  by  plunging  violently,  and 
turning  short  round.  His  rider,  however,  sat  as 
firmly  as  if  he  were  part  of  the  animal,  and  cantering 
round  two  sides  of  the  field,  be  got  him  well  in  hand 
and  again  rode  him  at  the  hedge,  working  bis  mouth 
with  the  bit,  and  giving  him  the  spur.  This  disci- 
pline produoed  the  desired  effect ;  for,  instead  of  re- 
fusing the  leap  this  time,  the  horse  sprang  forward  with 
a  bound  which  would  have  cleared  an  obstacle  of  twice 
the  size,  and  alighted  on  the  other  side  several  feet 
beyond  the  ditch.  Lewis  rode  on  a  few  yards,  and 
then  turning,  leaped  back  into  the  field,  and  rejoined 
his  pupil.  "  Now,  Walter,  you  must  do  as  I  have 
done ;— canter  up  to  that  gap,  give  the  pony  his  head, 
touch  him  on  the  flank  as  he  approaches  the  hedge, 
sit  firmly,  and  press  in  your  knees,  and  you  'U  go  over 
as  nicely  as  possible." 

But  poor  Walter's  courage  failed  him ;  the  conflict 
between  Lewis  and  his  horse  had  destroyed  his  con- 
fidence, and  he  was  afraid  to  make  the  attempt ;  his 
tutor  read  it  in  his  blanched  cheek  and  quailmg  glance, 
and  being  as  kind  and  judicious  as  he  was  firm,  forbure 
to  press  the  point,  tind  dismounting,  led  the  pony 
through  the  gap,  and  assisted  Walter  to  scramble  over 
on  foot;  then  remounting  his  steed,  he  tested  his 
obedience  by  once  more  leaping  him  over ;  and  having 
thus  achieved  the  adventure  of  the  locked  gate,  tutor 
and  pupil  cantered  off  across  the  common.  But  this 
little  episode  had  caused  some  loss  of  time,  and  when 
Lewis  reached  the  lane  leading  to  the  village,  near 
which  Ck)lonel  Norton's  bouse  was  situated,  he  learned 
from  a  man  who  was  mending  the  road,  that  a  phaeton, 
answering  the  description  of  deneral  Qrant's  equipage, 
had  passed  a  few  minutes  before. 

**  My  friend  Richards'  fears  were  needlessly  excited 
then,  it  seems,  and  the  old  gentleman  is  a  better  whip 
than  he  gave  him  credit  for  bemg,"  thought  Lewis  ; 
'*  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  break  his  daughter's  neck, 
before  she  has  forgiven  me  for  resolving  to  allow  her 
to  be  drowned.  Poor  girl,  she  has  always  shown  me 
so  much  kindness  and  consideitttion; — and  I  to 
determine  to  visit  the  insolence  of  her  future  husband 
on  her  devoted  head.  If  I  had  heard  of  any  one  else 
purposing  such  a  thing,  I  should  have  set  him  down  as 
a  monster  of  iniquity.  Oh !  if  I  could  but  learn  to 
control  my  wretched  temper !  "  Come,  Walter,"  he 
added  aloud,  •'  we  will  go  back  by  the  road.  Don't  trot 
just  yet ;  the  horses  are  warm,  we  must  let  them  get 
a  little  cool." 

After  proceeding  about  half-a-mile  along  the  lane, 
which  was  only  just  wide  enough  to  allow  vehicles  to 
pass  each  other,  they  overtook  an  elderly  woman  in  a 
red  cloak  most  picturesquely  perched  between  two 
panniers  on  a  donkey's  back.  Such  an  arrangement 
being  a  novelty  to  Walter,  he  was  proceeding  to 
ipqnbre  of  what  use  the  panniers  were,  when  Lewis's 
quick  sense  of  hearing  caught  a  sound  which  caused 


ROME. 


The  glorious  struggle  of  the  Romans,  in  defence 
of  their  civil  and  moral  liberty  and  their  social  rights^ 
may  be  considered,  for  the  present,  at  an  end.  It  have 
terminated,  as  Italian  struggles  for  independenoe  have 
been  doomed  to  terminate  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  "  Might  overcomes  right ; "  but  might  cannot 
destroy  the  principle  of  right,  or  tlie  power  of  distin- 
guishing between  right  and  wrong ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  dispassionate,  the  liberal,  and  the  just,  the  Romans, 
even  subjugated  as  they  are  once  more  und^  i^n 
odious  and  degrading  yok^  haye  more  claim  to 
respect  for  the  brave  though  unsuooessful  ^oitt 


him  to  i^  in  his  hone,  and,  enjoining  silence,  panse 
to  listen.  His  ears  had  not  deceived  him.  Owing 
to  the  frosty  weather  the  road  was  particdariy  hard, 
the  ruts  also  had  be^  lately  mended  with  coarse 
gravel,  and  as  he  stood  still  the  sound  of  horses'  feet 
galloping,  and  the  rattle  of  a  carriage  proceeding  at 
unusual  speed,  became  distinctly  aiidible  in  the  lane 
behind  them.  The  vehicle  was  evidently  rapidly 
approaching.  The  kne  being  in  this  part  extremely 
narrow,  Lewis's  first  thought  was  for  Walter's  safety, 
and  seizing  the  pony's  rein,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  they  cantered  on  a  short  distance  till  they  reached 
a  gateway  leading  intp  a  field.  The  gate  was  for- 
tunately open,  and  desiring  Walter  to  ride  into  tiie 
field,  and  wait  tilj  he  joined  him,  he  turned  his  horse's 
head  and  began  to  retrace  his  steps.  As  soon  as  he 
had  passed  an  old  oak-tree  which  stood  at  a  comer  of 
the  road  and  prevented  any  one  from  seeing  beyond 
it,  he  perceived  the  cause  of  the  sounds  which  had 
reached  him,  and  which  he  had  ahready  but  too 
correctly  divined. 

At  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where 
he  was  stationed,  appeared  a  phaeton  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  magnificent  iron-greys,  which  Xiewis  had  no 
dijficulty  in  recognising ;  and,  from  the  furious  pace 
at  which  they  were  advancing,  it  was  evident  that 
their  driver  had  lost  all  control  over  them;  while  ' 
about  half  way  between  Lewis  and  the  equipage  in 
question,  were  the  donkey  and  panniers,  with  the  old 
woman  in  the  red  cloak  before  alluded  to.  The 
gentleman  driving  the  phaeton  shouted  to  her  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  Lewis  made  signs  to  her  as  to 
which  side  of  the  road  she  had  better  take ;  but  she 
appeared  either  paralysed  with  fear,  or  unable  to  guide 
her  donkey ;  and  ere  she  could  comply  with,  or  probably 
comprehend  these  directions,  the  infuriated  horses 
had  overtaken  her,  and  dashing  agamst  her,  flung  her« 
donkey,  panniers  and  all,  to  the  ground  with  a  shock 
like  that  of  a  battering  ram.  At  the  same  instant 
Lewis,  availing  himself  of  the  temporary  check,  rode 
forward,  and,  springing  from  ffis  saddle,  seized  the 
heads  of  the  phaeton  horses,  and  with  much  difliculty, 
and  no  inconsiderable  personal  risk,  succeeded  in 
stopping  them. 

[To  b0  ecnUnutd,) 
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ihej  hvn  made  to  free  tiiemselFee  from  it,  than  have 
Oodiiiot  and  his  myrmidons,  strutting  about  in  classic 
Bome>  as  the j  are  at  this  moment,  in  the  decorations 
kriahed  upon  them  by  the  degraded  French  Goyem- 
meat,  for  their  unjustifiable  attack  upon  a  people  who 
had  neither  injured  nor  offended  them,  and  who,  at 
any  rate,  were  only  acting  upon  the  principles  of 
which  they  had  themselves  given  the  example. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to 
the  right  which  a  people,  like  an  individual  famUy, 
hare  to  regulate  their  own  affiurs,  according  to  their 
own  views,  so  long  as  their  internal  arrangements  do 
not  interfere  with  the  comfort  or  safety  of  their 
neigfabours;  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves  solely  to 
the  consideration  how  far  the  Eomans  have  deported 
themsdves  well  or  ill,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  recently  been  placed. 

Borke,  speaking  of  revolutions,  says  truly,  "  The 
speculative  line  of  demarcation,  where  obedience  ought 
to  end,  and  resistance  must  begin,  is  faint,  obscure, 
and  not  easily  definable.  It  is  not  a  single  act,  or  a 
ain^  event  which  determines  it.  Qovemments  must 
be  abused  and  deranged  indeed  before  it  can  be 
thoo^t  of;  and  the  prospect  of  the  future  must  be 
as  bad  as  the  experience  of  the  past." 

This  dismal  experience  of  the  past,  this  hopeless 
prospect  of  the  future,  it  was,  that  roused  the 
Rooians  to  their  late  attempt  to  establish  their  social 
system  upon  a  just  and  liberal  basis.  It  has  been 
asked  by  passing  tourists  and  idle  visitors  in  the 
**  Eternal  City,"  what  its  inhabitants  had  to  complain 
cif  8olely  occupied  themselvtts  in  search  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,  they  fancied  that  so  long  as  the 
Bomans  were  sauntering  about  the  Cotso,  or  ogling 
the  ladies  in  the  churches,  the  "pomps"  of  wnich 
his  holiness  seems,  in  his  letter  to  OJeneral  Gudinot, 
to  think  it  so  incumbent  upon  him  to  maintain,  they 
must  perforce  be  contented;  and  so  they  might  be,  if 
with  them,  as  with  too  many  of  those  who  have 
called  their  conduct  ij^to  question,  mere  passive,  sen- 
sual existence  were  enough  to  satisfy  an  intellectual 
and  responsible  being.  But  the  Romans,  eramped  as 
they  were  in  their  education,  limited  in  their  pursuits, 
fettered  by  their  priests,  and  encircled  by  their  spies, 
yet  both. saw  and  felt  the  evils  they  laboured  under. 
All  posts  and  places,  appointments  and  employments, 
that  could  possibly  be  held  by  the  clergy,  and  among 
them  many  little  fitted  for  their  profession,  were  in- 
exorably grasped  at  by  them.  The  articles  of  con- 
sumption that  were  most  important  to  the  comfort 
and  well-doing  of  the  poor  were  monopolised  by  the 
rich ;  trade  and  commerce  were  fettered  by  the  most 
disproportionate  imposts,  and  the  most  absurd  re- 
strictiofis ;  among  others,  the  importation  of  agricul- 
iuiml  implements  upon  any  new  or  improved  principle 
was  absolutely  forbidden. 

Courts  of  law— for  justice  they  could  not  be  called — 
though  shut  to  public  inquiry,  were  open  to  the  most 
infamous  bribery,  and  could  practise  the  most  harass- 
ing d^ys.  Seventy-two  means  of  evading  a  just 
ivocesa  could  be  put  in  practice;  a  person  could  be 


seized  in  Mb  own  house,  on  a  simple  mandate  of 
authority,  without  the  assignment  of  any  reason  for 
the  procedure,  and  immured  for  years  in  a  prison 
without  his  friends  knowing  the  place  of  his  incarcera- 
tion, or  whether  he  were  alive  or  dead.  The  press 
was  so  limited  in  its  privileges,  that  it  was  little  more 
than  a  diary  (AJhtas  and  processions,  and  any  endea- 
vour after  mental  improvement,  was  regarded  by  the 
authorities  with  a  suspicious  eye,  whilst  even  the 
most  sacred  precincts  of  domestic  life  were  exposed  to 
the  intrusions  of  priestly  interference,  or  the  malig- 
nant nusrepresentations  of  hired  reporters,  often  in 
the  gmse  of  imaginary  friends. 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  impatience  of  the 
Romans  under  these  burdens,  which  degraded  them 
equally  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  other 
nations,  had  been  increasing ;  but  their  unwillingness 
to  disturb  the  hst  days  of  the  agud  Pontiff,  Gregory 
XVI.  gave  them  patience  to  wait  for  that  release 
from  his  distasteful  sway,  which,  by  the  common 
course  of  nature,  could  not  be  long  withheld  from 
them.  At  length  he  died,  and  how  P  Not  surrounded 
by  his  cardinals,  who,  having  shared  the  splendours  of 
his  office  might  be  supposed  to  have  given  their 
attendance  to  soothe  his  bed  of  death;  not  by  his 
family  ties,  or  confidential  friends — ^a  pope  has  none; 
not  by  his  faithful  servants,  for  the  servants  of  a 
pope,  even  if  they  have  had  the  semblance  of  fidelity 
beforehand,  are  straight  converted  into  thieves,  in 
his  last  moments,  in  virtue  of  the  privilege  granted 
them,  by  custom,  of  pillaging— in  imitation,  we  pre- 
sume, of  their  betters— every  thing  they  can  lay  their 
bands  upon,  under  the  name  of  perquisites,  in  the 
apartment  of  their  master,  whilst  breath  enough 
remains  in  his  body  to  still  authorize  them  to  call  him 
such.  So  Gregory  died,  literally  alone ;  without  even 
his  confessor,  or  any  other  ghostly  comforter  by  him; 
an  omission  the  more  remarkable,  as  ia  all  humbler 
cases,  the  priests  invariably  take  their  stand  by  a 
death-bed,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tives :  but  then  Gregory  had  already  made  his  will 
and  testament,  so  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
in  that  quarter. 

Few  popes  ever  mounted  the  papal  chair  more  un- 
expectedly to  himself,  as  well  as  to  everybody  else, 
than  Pio  Nono;  not  one  was  ever  more  joyfully 
received.  His  benevolent  couutenance,  the  sweetness 
of  which,  however,  the  slightest  exaggeration  might 
turn  into  an  expression  bordering  upon  fatuity ;  his 
fine  voice,  equally  sonorous  aud  hariponious,  and  the 
gracious  and  noble  sentiments  of  which  it  was  the 
vehicle,  all  contributed  to  make  him  the  idol  of  the 
people,  who  looked  up  to  him,  for  the  realization  of 
their  hopes — the  augmentation  of  their  prosperity  and 
happiness.  It  was  a  true  and  pure  delight  to  be  in 
Rome  in  the  early  reign  of  Pio  Nono.  Every  day 
brought  forth  some  fresh  courtesy  on  his  part,  some 
new  proof  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  his 
children,  as  he  then  had  as  much  reason  to  style  them 
as  they  had  to  regard  him  as  their  benefactor  and 
father  in  God. 
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The  act  of  anmestj  for  political  offences  with 
which  Fio  Nono  commenced  his  reign,  and  which  has 
been  laaded  throughout  Europe  as  a  proof  of  his 
liberality,  was  one  that  he  could  not,  in  fact,  refuse ; 
for  as  we  have  already  said,  the  Eomans  had  only 
waited  the  death  of  Gregoiy  to  demand  it;  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  granted  gave  it  additional 
value,  as  affording  the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
kindness  and  consideration  of  his  disposition.  At  the 
moment  that  it  was  promulgated  in  Bome,  the 
delighted  people  were  informed  that  it  was,  at  that 
same  instant,  made  known  throughout  the  provinces ; 
in  order,  that  the  joy  of  those  who  were  pardoned 
might  have  no  drawback  in  the  thought  that  those 
whom  they  loved,  and  who  had  wept  for  them  in  their 
incarcerations  and  banishments,  were  as  yet  ignorant 
of  their  emancipation. 
i  Yes,  they  were  happy  days !  and  heart-delighting 
I  were  the  scenes  that  they  brought  fortL  Space 
i  would  be  wanting  to  me  were  I  to  attempt  describing 
I  half  of  them,  and,  alas !  it  would  be  painful  to  recall 
i\  them,  contrasting  as  they  now  do  with  others  of  late 
,.  date.  But  never  shall  I  forget  the  evening,  when  the 
i  civic  guard,  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  organisation, 
went  to  the  Quirinal  Palace,  to  thank  the  Pope  for  the 
constitution,  which  the  Bomans  fondly  hoped  was  to 
enable  them  to  take  their  place  among  the  free  and 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  Bands  of  music  and 
blazing  torches  preceded  them,  as  they  joyously 
marched  up  the  Corso,  and  wound  round  the  ascent 
to  the  Quirinal  Mount,  amid  thousands  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  who  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  Fiva  Fio  Nono/ 
Arrived  opposite  the  palace,  they  marshalled  them- 
selves in  front  of  it,  whilst  the  delegates  were  ad- 
mitted into  its  interior,  to  convey  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  people  to  the  beloved  Pontiff.  And 
how  beautifal  at  that  moment  was  the  scene !  all  was 
so  still  that  the  trickling  of  the  fountain  that  flows  at 
the  foot  of  the  mighty  obelisk,  between  the  gigantic 
horses  with  their  attendants,  formed  by  the  hands  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  were  distinctly  heard;  whilst 
the  red  light  of  the  torches  gleamed  upon  its  waters, 
as  if  in  pkyfnl  rivaky  with  the  silver  beams  that  fell 
on  them  from  the  moon,  which  was  tranquilly  sailing 
above  through  a  pure  vault  of  such  blue  as  only 
Italy  can  show.  At  length  the  Pontiff  himseif 
appeared;  his  voice  rang  through  the  evening  breeze 
Hke  a  silver  trumpet,  and,  like  the  sound  of  that 
inspiring  instrument,  animated  the  hearts  of  those 
who  listened  to  it.  The  moment  after  the  troops  had 
received  his  benediction,  they  fell  back  into  the  order 
of  their  march,  and  the  accompanying  crowd  dispersed 
with  that  decency  and  good  humour,  which  on  all  occa- 
sions characterise  Boman  crowds,  and  impart  a  feeling 
of  security  among  them  that  completes  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  public  spectacle  in  that  city. 

And  then  these  same  civic  guards,  how  joyfully 
they  assumed  their  uniforms,  tjie  livery  of  freedom, 
if  the  anomaly  may  be  permitted.  How  proud  the 
young  men  were  of  their  military  garb ;  it  was  to  them 
the  real  ancient  toga — ^it  marked  their  escape  from 


female  dictation  into  the  prouder  fields  of  maidy 
action.  Howpleased  the  mammas  and  papas,  too,  were 
to  see  their  little  sons  running  before  them,  miniature 
copies  of  the  same ! — ^tiny  military  caps  and  belts, 
rapiers  fifteen  inches  long,  with  which  they  menaced 
the  dogs  of  smaller  size  that  crossed  their  path;  how 
well  will  they  remember,  even  in  their  old  age,  their 
first  assumption  of  this,  to  them,  every  way  manly 
and  military  garb.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
all  this  was  mere  temporary  exhilaration  and  outward 
show.  No.  The  young  men  inspired  by  their  garb, 
like  Achilles  at  the  si^t  of  tiie  sword  display^  to 
him  by  Ulysses,  scarcely  felt  themselves  at  ease  in 
their  new  attire  ere  they  begged  permission  of  their 
sovereign  priest,  or  priestly  sovereign,  to  join  their 
brethren  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  to  march  to  the 
aid  of  Venice  and  Perrara.  Oh,  how  great  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  Bome  at  that  moment !  and  under  the 
encouragement  then,  and  sanction  of  its  spiritual 
head !  True,  the  young  warriors  marched  out  of  the 
city,  out  of  the  gates  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  as  yet 
ignorant  of  the  hardships  and  horror  of  warfare;  the 
carrying  of  their  muskets  more  resembling  a  ekevams 
defrise  than  the  regular  bearing  of  disciplined  troops; 
the  ladies  weepmg  at  the  thought  that  their  cavaliere 
serventi  would  lose  sight  of  their  domestic  duiiei,  in  ' 
the  I 

"  Pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  gloriouB  war.*        ,  \ 

I 
But  the  Bomans  then  felt  themselves  men,  and  true 
Bomans,  and  hundreds  of  gallant  youths,  who  left  i[ 
the  Corso,  the  opera,  and  "  my  lady's  chamber,"  at  the  ! ' 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  met  death  ten  days  after 
on  the  plains  of  Comuda,  as  bravely  as 

"  The  noblest  Roman  of  them  alL*'  I 

At  this  moment  how  lovingly  appear  before  me  their    ! 
sweet  countenances,  radiant  in  youthful  hope,  animated  j 
with  expectation,  but  yet  with  a  deeper  perception  of 
a  possible  something,  solemn,  dismaying,  and  requiring 
all  their  enei^es  to  meet.    Those  who  had  but  a  few 
months  before  wrapped  themselves  effeminately  in 
their  cloaks  at  the  threat  of  a  change  in  the  wind,  or    \ 
a  passing  shower,  were  now  ready  to  take  their  mother 
earth  for  their  resting-place,  the  blue  vault  of  the    | 
heavens  above  them  for  their  canopy.  i 

Nor  was  the  change  in  their  morale  less  remarkable    : 
thaxi  their  physique.  From  never  looking  into  a  book — 
an  abstinence  devoutly  encouraged  by  their  ghosUy 
confessors — not  even  into  the  Diari  di  Roma,  whidi, 
sooth  to  say,  held  out  no  more  tempting  bill  of  fare    ' 
than  a  list  of  the /estas  and  religious  processions,  and 
of  the  individuals  who  had  had  the  honour  of  kissing 
the  Pope's  toe,  they  eagerly  b^an  to  peruse  the    | 
various  daily,  weekly,  and  more  pretentious  works  that 
issued  from  the  press  under  its  newly-gained  freedom.  '; 
From  reading  they  began  to  think,  to  discuss  with 
each  other,  to  open  wider  sources  of  reflection  and 
information,  even  to  the  Bible  itself.    Horror  ef 
horrors  to  the  priests,  who  on  the  principle  that  "the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the  children  of  , ' 
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ligH  studiously  keep  its  soul-purifying,  and  self- 
Imrigontiiig  streajoos  from  the  lips  of  the  unqualified, 
that  is  to  saj>  of  the  laity.  But,  alas !  scarcely  had 
Ihb  freedom  of  the  press  seen  the  light,  ere  it  was 
destined  to  be  overshadowed  with  a  cloud.  Some  of 
tiie  otemratUisie,  the  advocates  of  despotism  and 
popiilar  ignorance,  may  say  that  it  drew  this  cloud 
upon  its  own  b^ad  by  tiie  abuse  of  its  new-bom  rays : 
hot  it  was  not  the  sportive  satire  of  the  Fallade,  the 
Fasfuino,  the  Cassandrio,  and  a  hundred  others,  which, 
hatched  in  the  warmth  of  the  new  atmosphere,  issued 
forth  and  jostled  each  other  like  motes  in  the  sun ;  it 
was  not  that  communities  and  individuals,  super- 
stitions and  socialities,  were  playfully  pointed  out  and 
ridiculed ;  but  that  one  of  those  productions  of  the  day 
dared  to  arraign  the  majesty  of  Austria,  to  laugh  at 
its  pompous  despotism,  to  question  alike  its  justice  and 
its  power,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  in  fact 
revoked  and  nullified  by  the  forcible  suppression  of  the 
offending  joiumaL  Shortly  after,  a  sense  of  the 
iiyustice  of  this  act  of  power,  the  first  that  generated 
in  tike  minds  of  the  people  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not 
90  fair  and  above  board  as  they  were  willing  to  believe, 
found  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  itself  in  the 
tearing  down  of  the  Austrian  arms,  upon  the  news 
arriving  in  Rome  of  the  military  forces  of  that  country 
having  entered  Ferrara.  The  double-headed  eagle 
was  prostrated  in  the  dust,  amid  the  shouts  of  thou- 
sands of  Romans  who  doomed  it  to  the  flames,  to 
which  the  advocates  of  despotism  and  superstition 
would  gladly  have  condemned  the  perpetrators  of  the 
act;  but  from  that  moment  confidence  between  the 
people  and  the  Pope  was  at  an  end.  The  people 
distrusted  the  sincerity  of  their  prince  and  pastor ;  the 
Pope  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  rely  upon  the 
affection  of  his  people,  because  he  was  conscious  he 
was  not  deserving  of  it.  Still  his  person  was  beloved 
and  would  always  have  been  respected,  but  his  car- 
dinals witnessed  with  joy  the  breach,  and  used  every 
artifice  to  widen  it.  Under  pretence  of  fears  for  their 
own  personal  safety  they  obtained  a  temporary  asylum 
in  the  Qairinal  Palace,  and  from  that  time  the  union 
between  the  Pope  and  the  people  was  broken.  The 
first  endeavour  of  the  red-hatted  dignities  was  to 
poison  the  mind  of  his  holiness  with  an  idea  that  there 
existed  a  plot  against  his  life ;  he  manfully  ordered 
out  his  private  carriage  at  the  suggestion,  and  sallied 
forth  unattended  and  without  guards,  to  show  himself 
among  his  subjects,  whom  his  cardinals  had  thus 
falsely  represented  as  his  personal  enemies.  He  was 
received,  as  for  his  own  sake  he  always  would  have 
been,  with  acclamations  of  regard  wherever  he  showed 
himself,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  palace  he 
declared  that  he  would  for  the  future  see  with  his  own 
eyes  aaid  hear  with  his  own  ears.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  him  and  for  his  people  had  he  persevered 
in  this  wise  and  honest  resolution ;  but  it  was  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  "  purple  wolves,"  as  they  have  been 
^itly  styled  by  a  popular  Roman  preacher,  who  sur- 
rounded him,  that  he  should  do  so.  But  Pio  Nono 
bad,  with  the  graces  of  a  sweet  and  generous  dis- 


position, the  drawback  that  too  often  accompanies  it 
He  wanted  firmness,  and  he  who  wants  that  quality, 
so  indispensable  to  truth  and  moral  courage,  will 
invariably,  under  trying  circumstances,  be  found 
wanting  also  in  sincerity  and  consistency.  Thus  it 
was  with  Pio  Nono.  Beset  on  all  sides,  anxious  to 
please  all  parties,  his  conduct  became  every  day 
more  and  more  contradictory.  He  could  not  revoke 
the  constitution  he  had  granted,  but  he  refused, 
continually  refused,  to  authorize  its  acts,  and  the 
Romans  began  to  suspect  that  they  were  in  a  situation 
similar  to  that  of  the  daughters  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  who  were  allowed  to  have  a  guinea  in  their 
pockets,  on  the  express  condition  that  they  should 
never  change  it. 

The  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  sanction  the  war  with 
Austria,  after  he  had  witnessed  and  allowed  every 
preparation  for  it,  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  people.  The  ministry  resigned  in  consequence ; 
another  was  hastily  formed;  the  ins  and  the  outs 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other;  the  office  of  minister  of 
war  changed  hands  nine  times  in  eleven  months.  The 
Pope  seemed  to  change  his  own  opinions  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  celerity.  He  received  Gioberti,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  popular 
freedom,  with  a  warmth  that  bordered  on  inconsistency, 
and  strove  to  calm  the  vexations  of  his  people  by  the 
most  loving  and  flattering  prodamatious ;  and  then 
allowed  Rossi,  Ids  most  unpopular  minister,  to  fill  the 
streets  with  armed  men,  with  the  intention  of  over- 
awing the  people  and  their  representatives,  whilst 
the  chief  government  journal  was  permitted  to  throw 
the  most  bitter  sarcasms  upon  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
and  the  Italian  character  in  general. 

It  was  then  that  the  event  took  place  which  filled 
the  lovers  of  order,  the  respecters  of  laws  divine  and 
human,  with  grief.  Rossi  was  stabbed  in  ascending 
the  staircase  of  the  chamber.  He  was  already  an 
object  of  distrust  to  the  people,  as  well  from  the 
insolence  of  his  manners  as  the  despotic  nature  of  his 
doctrines,  of  which  he  left  behind  him  sufficient  proof 
in  a  list  of  2,400  individuals,  of  whom  he  was 
meditating  the  arrest  in  Rome  and  different  parts  of 
the  Pt^al  States ;  he  added  to  their  ill-will  by  the 
indecent  haste  vrith  which  his  carriage  dashed  through 
the  assembled  crowd,  to  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and 
contrary  to  the  courtesy  whicl^  the  Romans  invariably 
practise  among  each  other  on  all  public  occasions. 
Groans  and  hisses  from  all  around  testified  their 
disapprobation  alike  of  his  person  and  of  his  principles. 
He  replied  to  them  as  he  alighted,  by  a  contemptuous 
smile,  an  insulting  gesture ;  that  instant  a  dagger  was 
raised  against  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had 
breathed  his  last !  It  was  the  deed  of  a  luomcnt ; 
whether  premeditated  or  not,  he  who  struck  the  blow 
alone  can  know  or  say.  Dispassionate  persons  believed 
that  the  people  in  general  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  such  a  transaction  being  meditated,  or 
the  slightest  participation  in  it;  but  certain  it  is  that 
when  done  its  perpetration  did  not  appear  to  cause 
either  horror  or  regret.    A  grave  and  solemn  tran- 
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quillity  reigned  throughout  the  city  all  that  day,  but 
the  next  still  more  agitating  events  occurred.  The 
people  demanded  from  the  Pope  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry  with  certain  conditions,  foremost  among 
which  stood  the  convoking  an  Italian  Diet  in  Rome, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Austria. 

The  Pope,  with  the  vacillation  of  his  character, 
hesitated;  the  people  became  impatient,  and  endea- 
voured to  force  their  way  into  the  court  of  the 
palace.  The  Swiss  guard  closed  the  gates  against 
them ;  the  people  set  fire  to  the  gates ;  the  Swiss  fired 
upon  the  people ;  and  the  civic  guard  and  military, 
who  had  peaceably  come  to  the  scene  of  action 
unarmed,  flew  back  to  their  respective  stations  for 
their  muskets.  His  Holiness,  hearing  what  was  going 
on  and  fearful  of  bloodshed,  sent  to  entreat  that  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  all  violent  proceedings,  and  promised 
that  there  shotdd  be  no  farther  difficulty  as  to  the 
conditions  required.  Half  an  hour  was  granted  him 
to  ratify  this  promise ;  meanwhile'  the  musket  of  one 
of  the  civic  guards  went  off  by  accident,  and  the 
report  of  it  unfortunately  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that 
the  Swiss  were  making  a  sortie  from  the  palace ;  the 
platoons  in  the  rear  instantly  fired  a  volley,  by  which 
several  of  their  companions  in  front  were  wounded 
— the  motion  was  so  sudden  that  the  persons  around, 
ignorant  of  the  mistake,  and  seeing  no  combatants, 
thought  the  volley  was  a  f&u  de  jme.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  an  affair  which  was  magnified  by  the 
alwinists,  and  misrepresented  accordingly  by  the 
English  journals,  into  a  desperate  and  bloodthirsty 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  massacre  the 
Pope  in  his  own  palace. 

Order,  however,  was  soon  restored.  The  minister, 
Qalletti,  issued  from  the  palace  with  the  promise  of 
the  Pope  to  dismiss  his  Swiss  guards,  and  his  approval 
of  the  new  ministry,  and  the  populace  quietly  dispersed. 

This  was  on  Thursday,  the  16lh  of  November,  1848. 
Nme  days  after,  Saturday,  November  the  25th,  the 
Pope  fled  from  his  capital  and  his  people  in  the 
disguise  of  a  menial,  with  moustachea  to  boot !  What 
would  St.  Peter  have  said  had  he  met  his  repre- 
sentative thus  travestied,  flying  away  from  the  possible 
honour  of  martyrdom?  The  first  sentiment  that 
sincerely  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  people  on  hearing 
of  his  flight  was  regret  for  his  departure ;  a  regret 
mingled  with  astonishment,  as  it  was  only  the  very 
day  before  that  he  had  solemnly  declared  his  firm 
resolution  never  to  abandon  the  people,  under  any 
circumstances  whatsoever.  They,  however,  at  first 
forgave  him  this  double  act  of  duplicity  and  cowardice, 
for  they  persuaded  themselves  that  he  had  acted 
under  the  false  impressions  made  upon  his  too 
ductile  mind,  by  the  evil  and  self-interested  advisers, 
with  whom,  to  his  own  misfortune  and  that  of  Rome, 
he  had  been  for  some  time  but  too  closely  in  contact. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  point  from  which,  down 
to  the  last  trying  moment  when  they  were  compelled 
by  superior  forces  to  admit  an  unworthy  and  un- 
generous enemy  within  their  walls,  we  will  maintain 
the  conduct  of  the  Romans,   as  far  as  we  could 


judge  of  it,  not  more  from  the  eviddnoe  of  our  own 
senses  than  from  daily  information  most  caiefolly  and 
impartially  coUected  by  us,  to  have  been,  in  every 
respect,  admirable  and  just,  and  as  such,  entitled  to 
the  approbation  and  sympathy  of  every  free  and 
generous  people. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  ignominious  flight  of  the 
Pope,  the  Romans  found  themselves  placed  in  diffi- 
culties only  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  shared  or 
witnessed  them.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  filed 
upon  them ;  most 

"  with  looks  askance.'* 

The  representatives  of  ita  respective  powers  left  the 
capital  one  after  another.  France,  ostensibly  because 
it  objected  to  a  national  Italian  Diet ;  Spam,  because 
it  desired  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  cJiurch  in 
Madrid,  to  influence  the  elections  then  pending  In 
that  country ;  Holland  and  Bavaria,  because  they  had 
always  advocated  the  preetistent  state  of  things; 
Portugal  the  same;  Russia,  as  the  type  itself  of 
despotism  in  every  shape.  Austria  hdd  withdrawn 
before,  and  Enghmd  had  no  ambassador  to  withdraw; 
or,  to  judge  from  her  subsequent  conduct,  she  would 
have  done  so.  The  exchequer,  regulariy  pillaged 
under  the  old  regime,  was  in  the  most  deplorabk  state, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary 
aid  it  received  from  the  annual  influx  of  foreigners, 
greatly  suffered  from  the  diminution  in  number  of 
those  birds  of  passage  who  were  scared  at  the 
turbulent  aspect  of  the  moral  atmosphere.  Nerer- 
theless  the  government  was  unappalled.  It  immediately 
set  on  foot  employment  for  the  people,  in  the  form  of 
railroads,  repairs,  excavations,  &c.  It  gave  com- 
missions to  the  artists  most  in  necessity,  and  provided 
for  private  distresses,  whilst  the  greatest  simplicity 
and  economy  were  preserved  in  its  own  expenses,  and 
many  of  the  ministers  gave  up  the  half  of  their  very 
moderate  salaries  in  order  to  burden  the  state  as 
little  BR  possible.  Meanwhile,  the  Pope  had  given  a 
deep  wound  to  the  lingering  affections  of  his  people  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  bombarding 
king,  whose  cruelties  and  reiterated  breaches  of  his 
most  solemn  engagements  were  at  that  time  ren- 
dering him  the  scorn  of  all  feeling  or  honourable 
minds,  whatever  their  creed  or  their  country  might  be ; 
and  thus,  by  one  of  his  majesty's  myrmidons,  was  the 
arrival  of  the  holy  guest  proclaimed : — 

**  Rejoice,  O  Neapolitans  !  PiuS  IX.  is  already  in 
safety !  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  has  released  him 
from  their  infamous  clutches ;  the  visible  representative 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  kingdom ;  in  a  few  hours  he 
will  be  in  the  midst  of  us !  Heaven  ordains  that  a 
superhuman  consolation  should  succeed  to  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  an  iniquitous  ingratitude  hAs  afSicted 
the  heart  of  our  beloved  sovereign. 

"  Ferdinand  11.  the  progeny  of  St.  Louis,  beeomes 
the  host  of  the  most  holv  Pius.  The  august  head 
of  Christianity  implores  Ids  hospitalitj,  and  he  is 
already  flown  to  afford  it. 

"  God  b  with  us,  O  Neapolitans !  Our  misfortoBes 
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will  be  followed  np  by  days  of  serenity.  Pius  IX. 
that  object  of  admiration  and  wonder  to  the  whole 
unirerse,  is  miraculously  saved,  and  is  entrusted  by 
God,  as  a  sacred  heavenly  pledge,  to  our  prince  and  to 
oar  couatry,"  Ac. 

6till  deputation  after  deputation  was  sent  from 
tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  invite,  in  the  most 
respectful  and  .dutiful  terms,  his  Holiness  to  return. 
The  only  apology  that  can  be  ofTered  for  his  neglect  of 
them  is,  that  possibly  they  never  reached  his  ears. 
Soon,  however,  the  effects  of  the  pretence  afforded  by 
his  absence  from  his  capital  for  foreign  interference 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  fitting  out  of  a  French 
fleet  for  Civita  Vccchia,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
reestablishing  the  Pope  in  his  spiritual  and  temporal 
power,  at  the  same  time  that,  with  the  inconsistency 
that  has  marked  the  French  republic  from  the  very 
first  day  of  its  proclamation  down  to  the  present 
moment,  it  added  in  its  instructions  to  that  most 
veracious  personage,  M.  de  Courcelles — who  yet  denies 
that  a  single  shell  had  ever  been  intentionally  thrown 
into  Home — "  You  will  take  care  to  give  every  assur- 
ance that  the  Republic  does  not  wish  to  interfere  in 
affairs  of  the  Pope  and  his  people !" 

The  French  residents  in  Rome,  struck  with  the  in- 
justice of  their  country  in  thus  commencing  hostilities 
against  the  Romans,  immediately  addressed  to  them 
the  expression  of  their  sympathy  in  the  following 
terms: — 

^  Romans !  the  noble  and  dignified  attitude  which 
you  have  taken  ever  since  your  first  aspirations  to- 
wards liberty,  and  which  b  not  weakened  even  by  the 
cntical  circumstances  which  surround  you,  has  excited 
the  admiration,  the  esteem,  and  the  sympathy  of  all 
free  nations,  who  have,  like  you,  ensured  their  inde- 
pendence. ♦♦♦♦*• 

"  The  French  inhabitants  of  your  illustrious  city, 
eyewitne9te$  of  the  marks  of  respect  which  you  have 
never  ceased  to  pay  to  Reliyion,  to  morality,  and  to  the 
general  safety  both  of  person  and  property,  cannot  avoid 
applauding  your  virtuous  and  generous  efforts,  and 
protesting  loudly  against  all  those  who  have  repre- 
sented you  in  an  unfavourable  aspect.  And  how  could 
they  not  accompany  with  their  most  ardent  vows  a 
people,  who,  by  their  exemplary  moderation,  prove 
that  they  are  worthy  of  those  benefits  of  liberty' which 
they  so  well  understand  P  '* 

Notwithstanding  the  conflicting  cares  of  govern- 
ment at  this  juncture,  as  well  as  to  the  most  desirable 
mode  to  be  appointed  for  its  permanent  formation, 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  sustaining  the  courage  of  the 
timid  and  repressing  the  turbulence  of  the  bold,  the 
year  closed  in  peace  and  harmony,  after  a  day  of 
resplendent  sunshine,  cheered  by  martial  music  and 
processions,  and  consecrated  by  religious  worship 
and  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Te  Deum,  which  burst 
at  the  same  moment  from  thousands  of  lips  in  the 
magnificent  Church  of  the  Jesu.  But  very  differently 
was  the  new  year  opened  by  the  excommunitory  ad- 
monition of  the  Pope ;  who,  whilst  he  was  blessing 
away»  right  and  left,  at  Naples,  could  find  nothing  for 


his  own  children  but  threats  of  eternal  damnation.  It 
would  not  become  any  thing  bordering  upon  the 
gravity  of  history  to  state  exactly  the  manner  in  whieh 
the  printed  copies  of  this  mandate  were  received ;  the 
most  moderate  way  in  which  the  people  showed  their 
contempt  of  it,  was  by  their  seizing,  wherever  they 
could  find  them,  the  insignia  of  the  hats  of  the  cardi- 
nals, by  whose  counsels  they  thought  it  had  been 
promulgated,  and  throwing  them  into  the  Tiber^  after 
a  mock  funeral  procession. 

But  we  must  be  brief.  After  the  organisation  of 
the  National  Assembly  everything  went  on  tranquilly 
and  cheerfully  within  Rome  itself.  The  police  reports 
testify  to  the  truth  that  there  was  less  crime  from  the 
time  of  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  princes,  and  the 
priests  takingtheir  flight  from  the  "Eternal  City,"  than 
had  been  known  for  many  years  before.  The  inqui- 
sition and  the  tribunal  of  the  vicar-general  wcrfe 
abolished,  as  well  as  several  other  secondary  and  arbi- 
trary tribunals ;  sundry  grievous  taxes  were  modified, 
the  tariff  revised,  the  abuses  of  charities  corrected, 
and  the  military  forces  augmented,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defence  of  the  people  against  those 
outward  enemies  whose  approach  became  every  day 
more  and  more  probable.  To  raise  funds  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  the  government  were  com- 
pelled to  issue  repeated  supplies  of  paper-money  \  but 
the  people  seconded  their  efforts  to  the  utmost  of 
their  means.  Many  families  made  large  sacrificed  of 
plate  for  this  purpose ;  silver  forks  and  spoons  were 
poured  into  the  treasury,  and  the  ladies  cheerfully 
parted  with  their  jewels  and  ornaments.  The  French 
advanced  —  the  Romans  were  not  behind-hand  in 
making  arrangements  for  their  reception :  the  walls 
were  fortified,  and  barricades  raised  with  wonderful 
celerity.  Every  one  lent  a  willing  hand  save  a  few 
priests  and  oscurantiste^who  regarded  the  preparations 
for  defence  with  an  evil  eye.  The  regulations  made 
by  the  government  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  were  of  the  wisest  and  most  parental  kind. 
Stores  of  grain  and  wine,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of 
cattle  were  brought  within  the  walls ;  an  account  was 
required  of  their  stock-in-trade  from  all  shopkeepers 
who  dealt  in  articles  of  daily  consumption ;  increase 
of  prices  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  no  family  was 
allowed  to  lay  in  stores  larger  than  usual ;  in  other 
words,  the  rich  were  not  allowed  any  advantage  over 
the  poor.  The  troops  were  kept  on  the  alert  and  con- 
tinually reviewed ;  the  city  was  illuminated  at  night, 
and  large  parties  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks  paraded 
the  streets  with  equal  cheerfulness  and  order,  whilst 
patriotic  songs  echoed  through  every  quarter.  Nor 
was  the  duty  of  prayer  for  the  blessing  and  protection 
of  the  Almighty  in  the  time  of  danger  neglected ;  in- 
deed, Rome  never  presented  a  more  truly  religious  and 
orderiy  aspect  than  when  it  was  represented  in  some 
of  the  English  journals  as  the  seat  of  anarchy,  impiety, 
and  bloodshed. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  April  that  the  French  pre- 
sented themselves  under  the  walls  of  the  Porta  San 
Angelica,  and  hostilities  immediately  commenced. 
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Strange,  indeed,  did  the  roar  of  adverse  cannon 
sound  at  first  in  Eome;  itself  for  centnries  one  of  the 
quietest  and  most  undisturbed  cities  in  Europe.    The 
courage  of  many  of  the  weaker  sex  gave  way  for  a 
moment,  they  trembled  and  wept,  and  prayed  with 
true  Italian  vivacity ;  hundreds  of  persons  rushed  to 
Mount  Pincio,  whence  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
could  be  distinctly  seen,  at  intervals,  when  the  dear 
breeze  dispersed  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  rose  from 
the  artillery.    How  strangely  did  the  tranquil  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  country  from  this  eminence  con- 
trast with  the  threatened  horrors  of  war!    Eome, 
with  all  its  lofty  domes,  its  obelisks  and  columns, 
stretched  out  like  a  map  below ;  the  undulating  hills 
with  "high  Soracte"  in  the  distance;  the  glittering 
villas,  the  lofty  cypresses  and  umbrageous  pines,  all 
wore  the  aspect  of  beauty  and  repose.    But  to  Eome 
it  was  a  day  of  intense  anxiety.   Long  before  evening, 
however,  victory  decided  for  the  Bomans.  The  French 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  four  hun- 
dred prisoners  brought  into  the  city  amid  the  exulta- 
tion and  delight  of  the  citizens.    Then  was  shown  the 
kind  and  generous  disposition  of  the  Bomans,  which  it 
would  be  equally  base  and  ungrateful  for  anyone  who 
has  lived  for  years  happily  among  them  to  deny  being 
their  most  striking  characteristic.  Li  the  first  moment 
of  popular  fury  the  prisoners  might  have  run  some 
risk  of  ill-usage  from  the  lower  classes,  who  only  saw 
in  them  the  insolent  invaders  of  their  public  liberties 
and  private  rights ;  at  the  critical  moment  one  of  the 
nuhtary,  throwing  his  arms  around  the  Frenchman 
nearest  to  him,  exclaimed,  "  No,  we  are  all  brothers ; 
one  Republic  must  not  make  war  upon  or  ill-use 
another."  Listantly  the  tide  of  feeling  turned  towards 
the  unfortunates;   the  wounded  among  them  were 
conducted  to  the  hospitals,  where  the  first  thing 
was  to  re&esh  them  in  their  exhausted  and  indeed 
famished  state ;  for  General  Gudinot  had  sent  them 
into  the  field  with  only  a  biscuit,  making  sure  himself  of 
dining  that  day  in  Bome,  having  sent  an  intimation 
of  his  intention  to  the  director  of  the  French  Academy, 
whilst  he  directed  his  officers  to  take  their  dress  girdles 
with  them,  perhaps  under  the  idea  that  his  etUred  into 
the  "  Eternal  City"  would  be  complimented  by  the 
inhabitants  with  a  ball.     He  relied,  however,  suffi- 
ciently upon  the  generosity  of  the  people  he  was  un- 
justifiably attacking,  to  solicit  medical  aid  from  them, 
having  most  improvidentially,  or  presumptuously,  come 
into  the  field  without  that  most  necessary  adjunct,  gene- 
rally considered  indispensable  in  all  civilized  warfare. 
The  Bomans  complied  with  his  request  by  immediately 
sending  him  eight  surgeons,  with  lint,  bandages,  and 
other  requisites.  The  prisoners  also  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  humanity;  nay,  with  a  cour- 
tesy which  I  should  imagine  imexampled  in  the  annals 
of  war ;  for  they  were  not  only  restored  to  liberty, 
with  well-replenished  wallets,  but  told  they  must  not 
leave  Rome  without  seeing  St.  Peter's.    An  amicable 
procession  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  it 
to  them ;  each  Frenchman  walked  arm-in-arm  with  a 
Roman;  and  when  they  had  surveyed  the  wonders  of 


that  magnificent  edifice,  they  all  knelt  down  side  by 
side  in  solemn  religious  worship,  presenting  a  more 
truly  affecting  scene  than  was  ever  afforded  by  the 
pompous  spectacle  of  the  Pope  carried  on  men's 
shoulders  and  fanned  with  peacock's  feathers.  They 
were  then  conducted,  with  bands  of  music  and  an 
immense  concourse  of  people,  outside  the  same  gate 
by  which  they  had  been  brought  in ;  a  general  frater- 
nal embrace  passed  around,  and  they  set  ol^  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  which  I  myself  witnessed,  to  join 
their  regiments.  But  their  favourable  reports  of  the 
treatment  they  had  received,  and  of  the  determina- 
tion and  unanimity  prevalent  among  the  Romans, 
speedily  procured  them  the  honour  of  being  draughted 
off  to  Corsica^  by  G^eral  Oudinot,  who  a&eady  fotind 
it  difficult  enough  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  good  humour 
with  a  cause  of  which  they  were  beginning  to  grow 
thoroughly  ashamed,  and  in  which  they  had  been  de- 
feated in  their  very  onset.  Yet  the  same  general  had 
actually  a  sort  of  vision,  which  he  reported  as  an 
official  fact,  that  he  had  entered  the  city  in  triumph 
after  his  first  attack  upon  it ! 

If  I  were  writing  a  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Bome, 
I  should  only  have  to  recall  the  occurrences  of  every 
day,  during  the  months  it  lasted,  to  produce  abund- 
ance of  the  most  interesting  facts  and  traits  of  cha- 
racter highly  honourable  to  the  Romans,  whilst  I 
should  have  no  lack  of  others,  of  an  exactly  opposite 
character,  as  afforded  by  the  French  commanders  ;  I 
say  commanders,  because  the  common  soldiers  ought 
not  to  be  censured  for  actions  over  which  they  have 
no  control :  but  the  theme  would  be  too  fruitful.     I 
only  wish  to  raise  my  humble  voice  in  honest  testi- 
mony of  what  I  iiavc  seen  as  to  the  disinterestedness, 
the  courage,  and  I  may  add,'  the  unanimity  of  the 
Romans  under  the  trying,  and,  [latterly,  appalling 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed ;  nor  should 
I  withhold  the  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  conduct  of 
the  troops,  who,  under  the  name  of  foreigners,  have 
been  branded  as  if  they  were  a  pack  of  lawless  free- 
booters.   Never  men  conducted  themselves  in  a  more 
orderly  manner  within  the  walls  of  Rome  than  Gari- 
baldi's; the  Lombards  were  equally  well  behaved; 
they  were  mostly  very  young  men,  and  reminded  me 
forcibly,  in  their  countenances  and  the  steadiness  of 
their  deportment,  of  the  Scotch  regiments  that  dur- 
ing our  long  war  with  the  French  everywhere  com- 
manded respect,  not  less  by  their  good  conduct  than 
their  bravery.    As  to  the  Triumvirate  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  candid  mind,  setting  aside  all  difference  of  politics, 
to  refuse  the  meed  of  respect  to  the  wonderful  energv 
and  untiring  activity  they  displayed,  during  the  period 
when  the  safety  of  the  people  who  had  chosen  them 
as  their  law-givers  and  guardians  depended  so  greatly 
upon  their  prudence  and  foresight    Night  and  day 
were  they  in  deliberation  and  in  action.    Some  of 
them  for  one  fortnight  took  no  other  repose  than  what 
they  casually  snatched  upon  a  couch ;  and  never  did 


look  upon  their  intellectual  countenances,  pale  as 
they  were  with  fatigue  and  watching,  without  feeling 
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tlie  profonndest  respect  equally  for  their  abilities  and 
the  patriotic  use  to  which  they  were  applymg  them, 
at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  the  too  probable  chance 
of  exile  and  poverty,  even  should  their  lives  be  spared. 
And  this  has  come  to  pass.  They  have  to  seek  a 
home,  and  where  are  they  to  look  for  one  but  among 
the  brave  and  the  free  ?  This  would  be  subject.enough 
for  another  discassion;  but  I  wish  to  avoid  politics 
and  personalities,  and  only  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
nnfortimate,  in  the  name  of  Humanity  and  Truth. 


ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  JITNA.    1847. 

Haying  explored  Catania  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, we  prepared  to  ascend  the  volcano;  and 
beades  our  own  mules,  we  engaged  three  to  carry  our 
doaks  and  provisions,  appendages  by  no  means  useless. 
The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  is  a  walk ;  that  of  Stromboli, 
a  fatiguing  excursion;  that  of  ^tna  a  journey,  short, 
but  always  laborious,  and,  it  may  be,  dangerous. 
Upon  its  elevated  declivities,  where  the  ice  never 
wholly  melts,  violent  tempests,  storms  of  hail  and 
snow,  often  suddenly  assail  the  traveller  who  had  set 
forth  nnder  an  unclouded  sky.  The  variations  of 
temperature,  and  of  atmospheric  pressure  also,  are 
great ;  the  thermometer  stands  at  40**  on  the  plane  in 
the  day-time  in  the  shade,  and  nearly  60^  higher  in  the 
sun,  bat  it  often  falls  below  zero  during  the  night,  which 
must  be  passed  at  the  foot  of  the  cone ;  and  the 
traveller  must  undergo  this  change  of  temperature 
twice  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  general  time  taken  for 
accomplishing  the  ascent  and  descent. 

We  started  from  Catania  at  day-break,  and  traversed 
the  cultivated  region  through  peaceful  villages  sur- 
rounded by  orange  and  olive-grounds,  vineyards  and 
fruitful  orchards,  all  reposing  upon  volcanic  cinders, 
and  growing  out  of  lava  which  the  slow  action  of  ages 
has  scarcely  reduced  to  powder.  These  villages  and 
country  houses  are  built  of  lava,  and  are  often  situated 
iu  the  very  mouth  of  an  ancient  crater ;  while  across 
the  smiling  fields  hes  a  dark  band,  which  marks  a  more 
recent  stream  of  destruction.  The  evidence  of  what 
has  been,  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  present  by  inspiring 
fear  for  the  future ;  and  we  felt  this  more  strongly  on 
remarking  above  the  houses  of  Nicolosi,  the  double 
peak  of  Monte  Rosso,  whence,  in  1669,  that  shower  of 
ashes  issued  which  buried  all  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  threatened  Catania,  though  nearly  four  leagues 
distant,  with  destruction.  A  band  of  gigantic  scoria 
stretches  southward  from  the  foot  of  this  mountain ; 
in  some  parts  it  is  a  league  in  width,  and  the  blocks 
and  ridges  are  as  sharp  and  black  as  if  just  thrown 
from  the  crater ;  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  not  having 
produced  even  a  single  blade  of  grass  upon  them. 

Nicolosi  marks  the  limit  of  the  cultivated  region, 
and  its  houses  touch  upon  a  hill  of  black  sand,  where 
tall  shrubs  of  broom  vnth  their  golden  blossoms  only 
are  to  be  seen  here  and  there ;  next  a  plain  of  bare 
kva  must  be  crossed,  and  here  commenced  our 
difficulties.  The  sirocco  was  blowing,  and  at  Nicolosi 
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the  thermometer  stood  at  40^  in  the  shade.  Scorched 
by  the  vertical  sun  and  its  reflection  on  the  ground, 
we  hastened  our  mules  in  order  to  reach  the  "  woody 
region,"  which  from  a  distance  seemed  to  promise  us 
shade  and  relief;  but  what  was  our  disappointment 
at  finding  there  only  a  bed  of  ferns,  with  occasionally 
some  naked  trunks  of  old  oak  trees.  The  centre  belt 
of  Min&  exhibits  everywhere  this  scene;  for  in 
all  this  extent,  formerly  covered  with  forests,  there 
does  not  now  remain  a  single  tree  uninjured  either 
by  age  or  by  fire.  In  consequence  of  a  lawsuit 
fifteen  years  since,  between  the  Prince  of  Patemo  and 
the  Proprietary  Communes,  the  district  is  lefk  un- 
guarded, and  the  mountaineers  have  barked  or  burned 
the  trees,  that  they  may  carry  them  away  for  themselves 
as  dead  wood. 

We  continued  our  ascent  under  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  along  a  path  of  decomposed  lava,  sometimes 
winding  round  ancient  craters  now  clothed  in  verdure ; 
and  on  all  sides  was  displayed  the  rich  flora  of  Mount 
^tna.  Some  shepherds,  followed  by  numerous  flocks, 
enlivened  this  part  of  the  landscape  and  gazed  upon 
us  with  careless  curiosity.  After  two  hours*  travel  we 
reached  a  small  hut  on  the  skirt  of  the  wood.  It  was 
past  mid-day  and  the  heat  was  less  insupportable, 
besides  which  we  were  5,000  feet  above  the  point 
whence  we  started.  We  had  but  3,000  feet  to  climb 
to  reach  the  house  built  by  Dr.  Gemellaro,  vnth  the 
aid  of  the  English ;  but  this  was  the  roughest  part  of 
the  journey,  and  we  were  obliged  to  rest  in  order  to 
recruit  our  strength.  We  unpacked  our  provision 
basket,  and,  seated  upon  the  fine  short  turf,  both 
travellers  and  muleteers  made  an  excellent  repast, 
after  which  we  fell  asleep  at  the  foot  of  an  aged  oak. 

Eefreshed  by  our  short  slumber  we  resumed  our 
journey,  and  entered  the  "desert  region."  Here 
vegetation  almost  disappears ;  and  the  477  species  of 
plants  which  ornament  the  woody  region  are  suddenly 
reduced  to  eighty- four,  of  which  more  than  thirty 
are  lichens.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  lifts  its  head 
amid  these  wilds,  and  nothing  can  be  more  desolate 
than  this  portion  of  the  mountain,  where  ridges 
covered  with  old  lava  or  grey  cinders  everywhere 
fatigue  the  eye.  Our  mules  stumbled  at  every  step  of 
the  faintly  marked  path  of  our  steep  ascent,  and  the 
temperature  was  perceptibly  diminished.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Montagnuoh,  one  of  the  largest  secondary  cones 
of  JBtna,  the  guide  pointed  out  the  glaciers  of  Catania, 
vast  masses  of  level  ice  lying  under  a  bed  of  fine 
sand;  a  little  above  which  the  naked  snow  was 
visible.  Coats  and  cloaks  were  now  necessary,  and 
even  these  were  soon  insufficient ;  therefore,  in  order 
to  retain  some  degree  of  warmth,  we  dismounted  and 
proceeded  to  dimb  on  foot  the  last  steeps  to  the 
house.  At  the  moment  of  our  arrival  there,  the  sim, 
sinking  behind  the  western  side  of  the  island,  threw 
the  shadow  of  JDtna  upon  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  illu- 
mined the  country  around  Catania  with  his  parting 
rays.  For  an  instant  only  we  stood  to  admire  this 
magnificent  panorama,  interrupted  to  the  north  by  the 
cone  of  the  great  crater,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
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plain  Dol  Lago,  more  than  XOOO  feet  abore  onr  heads  ( 
bat  the  extreme  cold  did  ntk  permit  na  to  wait  till  the 
Boene  dosed  in  darkness.  The  thermometer  had 
fallen  below  zero,  and  we  entered  the  honse  grateful 
for  the  shelter  it  afforded.  Less  happy  than  onrselves, 
the  muleteers  were  obliged  to  descend  the  Mon- 
tagnuola,  in  order  to  find  some  cave  free  from  ioe  and 
snow  where  they  might  place  their  beasts ;  and  only 
the  guide  remained  with  us.  Li  the  twinlding  oi  an 
eye  he  lighted  a  charooal  fire,  around  which  we 
joyfully  drew;  the  lamps  were  lighted,  the  provisions 
placed  npon  a  rude  but  dean  table ;  and)  while  we 
were  eating  our  supper,  our  attendant  swept  the  camp- 
bed  and  spread  a  thin  mattress  upon  the  rough  boards. 
Then  having  replenished  the  fire  and  taken  every 
precaution  against  cold,  we  went  to  our  couch,  lying 
dosdy  togetiber  covered  witii  our  doaks,  and  were 
soon  asleep  in  spite  of  the  currents  of  cold  air  which 
arose  from  the  frozen  ground  through  the  crevices  of 
our  bed. 

At  two  o'dock  the  guide  awoke  us,  gave  us  each 
a  stout  pole,  and  we  took  the  path  to  the  crater,  the 
moon  shining  brightly.  We  had  some  difficulty  m 
crossing  the  stream  of  lava,  which  in  1888  flowed 
round  the  foot  of  the  little  hill  on  which  our  resting 
place  is  built ;  we  then  crossed  a  bank  of  snow,  which 
cracked  under  our  feet ;  and  lastly,  a  gentle  dope 
covered  with  scoria^  when  we  found  oursdves  at  the 
foot  of  the  cone,  and  commenced  an  ascent  as  difficult 
at  first  as  that  of  Stromboli.  Stones  and  sand  gave 
way  under  each  step,  but  with  the  guide's  help,  we 
reached  a  lava  stream  flowing  westward,  and  the 
ascent  became  less  fatiguing.  At  length  we  gained 
the  summit,  and  stood  in  motionless  astonishment  at 
the  scene  spread  out  before  us.  At  our  feet  yawned 
the  great  crater ;  this  was  not  merely  a  reversed  cone, 
or  funnel-shaped  opening  like  what  we  had  seen  on 
the  parasitic  volcanos  of  ^tna,  and,  like  that  of 
Vesuvius;  nor  did  it  resemble  Stromboli,  with  its 
black  cinders  and  rocks,  and  its  regularity  of  form ; 
the  crater  of  ^tna,  disturbed  by  the  eruption  of  the 
preceding  year,  was  a  deep,  hollow,  curved  valley,  its 
bays  and  capes  formed  of  steep  irregular  declivities, 
bristling  wiUi  enormous  masses  of  scoria  and  blocks 
of  lav%  hei^ied  up,  scattered,  twisted,  in  a  thousand 
ways  by  the  internal  agency  of  the  volcano  or  by  the 
acddents  of  their  fall.  All  around  was  white,  blue, 
green,  with  here  and  there  large  black  stains  or  spots 
of  red,  which  threw  into  relief  the  more  generd  Uvid 
tint  of  the  scei^e.  A  silence  like  death  hovered  over 
this  chaos.  Thousands  of  crevices  noisdessly  sent 
forth  long  wreaths  of  white  vj^ur,  which,  creeping 
sbwly  up  the  walls  of  the  crater,  brought  tiieir  snffb- 
catmg  streams  of  sulphuric  acid  to  where  we  stood. 
Soon  the  growing  dawn  came  to  aid  the  wan  beams 
of  the  moon,  in  enlightening  this  wild  scene,  the 
sublime — ^nay  infemd— diaracter  of  which  no  human 
tongue  can  describe. 

The  soil  upcm  whidi  we  stood,  composed  wholly  of 
cinders  and  scoria,  was  damp,  hot,  and  apparently 
covered  with  white  frost>  but  this  dampness  was  the 


acid,  which  would  speedily  have  oorroded'oor  boots; 
this  silvery  bed  shining  with  crystals,  was  of  sulphur 
and  sdts,  formed  by  the  unceasing  chemiod  action  of 
this  formidable  bboratory.    Following  the  narrow 
ridge  which  bounds  the  raater  to  the  south,  we 
reached  the  highest  point,  lying  at  tiie  eastern  end, 
and  a  magnificent  spectacle  presented  itself  to  our 
view.    The  sky  was  wholly  doudless,  the  dr  perfectly 
transparent,  and,  thanks  to  the  short  duration  of 
twilight,  the  horizon,  akeady  glowing,  seemed  to  have 
no  other  limit  than  that  of  the  globe  itself.    From 
the  point  on  which  we  were  standing,  we  looked  down 
on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  inferior  mountaina,  four 
or  five  thousand  feet  beneath  us.    All  Sicily  lay 
extended  like  a  map  before  us;   to  the  westward 
only  the  eye  was  bewildered  by  the  peaks  of  Corleone, 
half  hidden  by  the  mist  which  oonoeded  Mount  Eryx 
from  us.    Except  at  this  point  the  sea  ^)peared  all 
around  like  the  frame  of  the  picture,  and  we  could 
trace  the  voyage  we  had  made  round  the  island  four 
months   since.     To   the  north  we   percdved    the 
mountains   of   Pdermo,  and  dearly   distinguished 
Milazzo,  the  Yulcano  ides,  and  the  black  pyramid  of 
StrombolL    Even   the    distinctive  features  of   the 
country  at  the  struts  of  Messina,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Cakbria,  might  be  discerned ;  and  nearer  still  .£tna 
itself  exhibited  to  us  its  three  zones  p^ectly  deli- 
neated, its  sixty^ve  towns  and  villages,  with  thdr  rich 
fields  furrowed  by  lava  streams  diverging  from  a 
centre  like  so  many  bUck  rays.    To  the  south,  tiie 
eye  with  one  glance  embraced  Augusta,  Syracuse,  and 
Cape  Passaro,  where  the  coast  seemed  to  retire,  and 
be  lost  in  mist  on  the  Girgenti  side.    Mute  with 
admiration,  we  stood  gazing  on  this  sublime  panorama, 
when  suddenly  the  guide  exclaimed — "£coo  lo  !*'  It 
was  he  indeed— it  was  the  sun,  which  in  fiery  redness 
appeared  in  front  of  us,  bathing  with  his  purple  beams 
the  knd,  sea,  and  sky ;  and  throwing  across  the  whole 
island,  even  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  the  gigantic 
shadow  of  .£tna,  which  we  watched  becoming  more 
and  more  distinct  as  the  glcffious  orb  arose  slowly 
fr6m  the  Ionian  Sea. 

The  warmth  of  the  rising  sun  now  began  to  drew 
light  vapours  from  the  earth,  and  as  they  increased  in 
dendty,  our  horizon  contracted.    We  cast  a  farewell 
look  upon  the  valley  of  the  crater,  and  leaving  our 
observatory,  descended  the   cone.      Presently   the 
guide  hdted  by  a  narrow  and  steep  dope,  ending  in  a 
sharp  predpioe  about  a  hundred  feet  below.    Boiling 
up  the  sleeve  (^  his  jacket  and  holding  it  to  his  mouth 
he  desired  us  to  do  the  same ;  he  then  darted  across, 
crying  out,  "  Do  it  quickly !"    We  imitated   him   , 
without  hesitation,  and  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
openii^,  which  in  1843  had  poured  its  Uva  into  ^e 
Yd  dd  Bove,  and  which,  re-opened  in  1843,  seemed 
still  to  tiireaten  the  surrounding  country.    We  had 
observed  the  smoke  from  this  creter  when  at  Qiardini,  i 
and  had  heard  at  intervals  the  roar  of  its  subtertanesn   i 
thunders.    Here  description  is  imposdUe.    A  vast  | 
irregular  wall  enclosed  the  gulf,  at  the  bottmn  (tf  , 
which,  on  our  left>  opened  a  large  mouth,  idiesee  | 
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arose  elonds  of  smoke  red  with  fire.  In  the  centre, 
to  the  light,  on  all  sides,  lay  enormoiiB  blocks  of 
shining  laya,  split,  torn,  some  black,  others  of  a  doll 
red ;  and  even  through  their  smallest  cracks  might  be 
seen  the  more  brilliant  colour  of  the  lava  on  which 
thej  were  borne.  A  thousand  jets  of  white  or  grey 
smoke  mingled  their  curling  waves  with  a  deafening 
noise,  and  a  hissing  like  that  of  steam  from  an  engine. 
Unfortunately  we  could  not  beetow  more  than  one 
hasty  glance  upon  this  singular  and  frightful  scene, 
for  we  were  almost  suffocated  by  the  vapour ;  quickly, 
and  with  the  feeling  of  intoxication,  we  sought  again 
the  protecting  declivity,  where  we  once  more  breathed 
freely ;  and  here  leaning  on  our  poles,  we  threw  our- 
selres  forward  down  the  slope  composed  of  loose  debris, 
and  in  five  minutes  found  ourselves  at  the  base  of  the 
oone  which  it  had  required  above  an  hour  to  climb. 

We  found  the  mules  awaiting  us;    they   were 
speedily  laden,  and  while  they  descended  straight- 
forward, we  inclined  to  the  left,  to  take  a  look  at  the 
Yal  del  Bove.    This  was  perhaps  the  most  trou- 
blesome portion  of  our  journey.      The  north-east 
wind  had  risen,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  blew  a 
hurnoane ;  its  icy  blast  raising  clouds  of  sand  and 
gravel,  which  pierced  the  face  and  hands  like  needles. 
We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  reaching  the  Torre 
del  Philosopho,  a  small  antique  building  now  in  ruins, 
which  Sicilian  legends  have  fixed  upon  as  the  residence 
of  Empedocles,  but  which  is  probably  a  tomb  of  the 
Roman  period.    The  Torre  is  close  to  the  precipice 
of  the  Serre  del  Salfegio,  which  bounds  the  Val  del 
Bove  on  the  side  next  the  volcano.    Standing  upon 
these  peaked  rocks,  we  admired  the  immense  circus, 
measuring  two  leagues  and  a  quarter  by  one  and  a 
quarter,  the  perpendicular  walls  of  which,  formed  of 
masses  of  lava,  more  ancient  than  the  race  of  man, 
rise  in  many  places  a  thousand  feet  above  the  hollow, 
which  is  entirely  covered  with  lava  and  blocks  piled 
upon  one  another,  deposited  there  in  modem  times ; 
but  the  hurricane  with  redoubled  violence  drove  us 
from  the  spot,  and  flying  before  it,  as  it  were,  we 
reached  almost  without  halting   the    Cistema,  an 
immense  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  Del  Lago. 
Behind  the  Montagnuola  we  at  last  found  shelter, 
and  our  mules  waiting  for  us  there.    Three  hours 
after  we  arrived  at  Nicolosi,  and  with  many  thanks 
to  Dr.  Gemellaro,  we  wrote  our  names  in  his  register 
under  those  of  L.  de  Buch,  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
Constant  Prevost,  and  A.  de  Jussieu.    We  slept 
that  night  at  the  house  of  Abate;  and  at  the  best 
served  table  to  be  met  with  in  Sicily  we  forgot  our 
fatigue  and  difficulties,  in  thinking  upon  the  sublime 
spe^acles  by  which  they  had  been  recompensed. — 
Fhm  NoUi  of  a  Fmtck  NaiuralUL 


SOUTHEY'S  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK.* 
The  late  poet-laureate  has  left  behind  him  a  name 
which  will  be  long  affectionately  cherished  in  the 

(1)  Soathey's  Common-Place  Book.    Edited  by  his  Son-in-Uw, 
Mia  Wood  Wtfter,  B.D.    London  :   1849. 


world  of  letters.  His  earnest  devotion  to  literary  pur- 
suits-^his  profound  and  curious  learning — ^his  exqui- 
site taste— his  vivid  and  varied  powers  as  a  writer— his 
genial  and  generous  disposition — ^the  ardent  and  impul- 
sive temperament,  which  rendered  him  at  once  a  warm 
fHend  and  an  earnest  partisan — have  justified  his  ad- 
mirers not  only  in  placmg  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
intellectual  eminence,  but  in  numbering  him  also 
among  the  elect  of  literature— the  select  and  favourite 
few  who  have  been  distinguished  no  less  by  their 
strength  and  stretch  of  understanding  than  by  their 
endearing  qualities  of  heart.  In  acquired  information 
he  was,  perhaps,  superior  to  any  man  of  his  time ; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  his  poetical  genius  was 
not  crippled,  and  his  fancy  encumbered,  by  the  im- 
mense amount  of  book-learning  with  which  every 
comer  of  his  mind  was  filled.  For  many  yean  of  his 
life  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  his 
well-stored  library ;  living  in  daily  intercourse  and 
communion  with  the  noblest  minds  of  other  days,  and 
rarely  permitting  himself  to  be  drawn  from  his  retire- 
ment. The  Imes  which  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Warter, 
the  editor  of  this  volume,  has  prefixed  to  it  as  a 
motto,  taken  from  a  funeral  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  by  "  well-languaged  Daniel,"  (one 
of  Southey's  favourite  poets,)  are  so  strikingly  appli- 
cable to  the  life  and  character  of  the  gifted  collector, 
that  we  transfer  them  with  no  small  pleasure  to  our 
pages. 

"  Though  thou  hadst  made  a  general  survey 
Of  all  the  best  of  men's  best  knowledges, 
And  knew  so  much  as  ever  learning  knew; 
Yet  did  it  make  thee  trust  thyself  the  less. 
And  leas  presume  :  and  yet  when  being  moved 
In  private  talk  to  speak,  thou  didst  bewray 
How  fully  fnught  thou  wert  within;  and  proved 
That  thou  didst  know  whatever  wit  oonld  say, 
Which  shoved  thou  hadit  not  booh  as  many  Aovi 
For  ostentation,  but  for  use  ;  and  that 
Thy  bounteous  memory  was  such  at  gave 
A  large  revenue  of  the  good  it  gat. 
Witness  so  many  volumes  whereto  thou 
Hast  set  thv  notes  under  thy  learned  hand. 
And  mark'd  them  with  that  print,  as  will  show  how 
The  point  of  thy  conoeiving  thoughts  did  stand; 
That  none  would  think,  if  all  thy  life  had  been 
Tum'd  into  leisure,  thou  oouldst  have  attain'd 
So  much  of  time,  to  have  perused  and  seen 
So  many  volumes  that  so  much  contain'd." 

The  selections  which  Southcy  made  from  time  to 
time  during  his  varied  readings — the  choice  passages 
which  he  had  noted  down  from  favourite  [authors-* 
particularly  from  oM  English  travellers,  historians, 
and  divines — have  been  reprinted  in  this  handsome 
volume ;  and  whilst  they  bear  testimony  to  the  learn- 
ing and  good  taste  of  the  collector,  will  be  found  to 
comprise  much  that  is  intrinsically  valuable,  and  much 
that  is  curious  and  entertaining.  He  had  been,  in- 
deed, from  childhood  a  voracious  reader  of  everything 
that  fell  in  his  way.  In  the  preface  to  the  collected 
edition  of  his  poems  he  has  related  that,  when  quite  a 
boy,  he  entered  a  circukting  library  at  Bath,  to  ask 
for  the  loan  of  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen."  The  book- 
seller, somewhat  astonished  by  the  inquiry,  replied, 
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that  he  certainly  had  the  book,  but  it  was  in  very  old 
and  obsolete  language,  and  the  young  gentleman  would 
not  understand  it. 

"  But,"  said  Southey,  "  I  who  had  leamt  history 
from  Shakespere,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  found  no  difficulty  in  Spen- 
ser's English."  The  young  enthusiast  had  already 
drunk  deep  of  the  "  Pierian  spring,"  and  was  ahready 
familiar  with  the  most  difficult  relics  of  early  English 
literature.  The  taste  for  desultory  reading  pursued  him 
through  life.  He  fell  with  avidity  upon  uncommon 
and  out-of-the-way  books,  patiently  studied  the  most 
voluminous  and  neglected  writers,  and  acquired  a  fund 
of  practical  information  upon  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject. It  seems  to  have  been  his  maxim,  that  chance- 
reading  never  came  amiss — that  every  fact  imprinted 
on  the  memory  was  so  much  gained,  and  might  be 
turned  to  account  on  some  future  opportunity.  Li 
the  volume  before  us  we  find  the  following  admirable 
defence  of  this  practice,  in  an  extract  from  Dr.  Words- 
worth's "  Ecclesiastical  Biography." 

"  Dr.  Hammond's  method  was  (which  likewise  he 
reoommended  to  his  friends)  after  every  sermon,  to 
resolve  upon  the  ensuing  subject ;  that  being  done,  to 
pursue  the  course  of  study  which  he  was  then  in  hand 
with,  reserving  the  close  of  the  week  for  the  provision 
for  the  next  Lord's-day.  Whereby  not  only  a  constant 
progress  was  made  in  science,  but  materials  unawares 
were  gained  unto  the  immediate  future  work ;  for  he 
Baid,^e  the  tvtbjtd  treated  of  never  eo  distant,  somewhat 
%9%U  infallibly  fall  in  eonducibls  unto  the  present  pur^ 
pose*' 

To  this  passage  (in  copying  which  we  have  pre- 
served the  editor^s  italics)  we  find  the  following  note 
appended : — 

^  This  I  have  long  since  found  in  my  own  experience. 
TTpon  whatever  subject  I  was  brooding,  my  chance- 
mding  never  came  amiss  to  it    B.  S." 

To  this  w§  may  add,  that  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  'subject  which  did  not  possess  some  interest  or 
attraction  to  the  amiable  recluse  of  Keswick.  The 
early  traditions  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  fantastic 
creations  of  Hindoo  mythology;  the  quaint  super- 
stitions of  the  Eomish  communion,  and  the  eccentric 
tenets  of  rival  separatists;  the  curious  subtleties  of 
scholastic  divinity,  and  the  fervent  outpourings  of 
religious  enthusiasm ;  the  nervous  strength  and  luxu- 
riant beauties  of  our  elder  poets,  and  the  dignified 
eloquence  of  our  Church  divines — engaged  by  turns 
his  unwearied  attention,  and  furnished  him  with 
copious  facts  and  illustrations  for  every  subject  on 
which  he  employed  his  facile  and  practised  pen.  It 
remains  for  us  to  ^ve  a  few  examples  of  the  interest- 
ing contents  of  the  volume  under  review ;  which  we 
apprehend  will  be  more  acceptable  to  our  readers 
than  any  remarks  of  our  own.  But  the  value  of  a 
book  of  extracts  depends  so  much  on  the  taste  and 
experience  of  the  collector  that  we  thought  it  right 
to  preface  our  selections  with  these  few  observations. 

We  commence  with  a  passage  from  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,— one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  poetical  writers 
of  English  prose:— 


XAK*S  FRSE-WILL  OIBOUXSCBIBED  BT  OOD^S  PBOVmEHCB. 

"  For  a  man  is  circumscribed  in  all  his  ways  by  the 
providence  of  Ood,  just  as  he  is  in  a  ship ;  for  although 
the  man  may  walk  Ireely  upon  the  decks,  or  pass  up  and 
down  in  the  little  continent,  yet  he  must  be  carried 
whither  the  ship  bears  him.  A  man  hath  nothing  free 
but  his  will,  and  that,  indeed,  is  guided  by  laws  and 
reasons ;  but  although  by  this  he  walks  freely,  yet  the 
Divine  Providence  is  the  ship,  and  God  is  the  pilot,  and 
the  contingencies  of  the  world  are  sometimes  like  fierce 
winds,  which  cany  the  whole  event  of  things  whither 
God  pleases.** 

Tlie  following  quaint  "  Division  of  the  Forenoon  in 
Elizabeth's  reign"  may  perhaps  provoke  a  smile : — 

"  We  wake  at  six,  and  look  about  us,  that's  eye-hour; 
at  seven  we  should  pray,  that's  knee-hour;  at  eight 
walk,  that's  leg-hour ;  at  nine  gather  flowers  and  pluck 
a  rose,  that's  nose-hour ;  at  ten  we  drink,  that's  mouth- 
hour  ;  at  eleven,  lay  about  us  for  victuals,  that's  hand- 
hour;  at  twelve  go  to  dinner,  that's  belly-hour."  — 
Middleton  and  Eowlej/s  Changeling, 

Under  the  title  of  "  Law  versus  Justice,"  we  find 
a  startling  instance  of  legal  infallibility : — 

"  The  best  case  which  I  have  seen  of  Law  versus  Jus- 
tice and  Common  Sense,  is  one  which  Montaigne  relates 
as  having  happened  in  his  own  days.  Some  men  were 
condemned  to  death  for  murder ;  the  judges  were  then 
informed  by  the  officers  of  an  inferior  court,  that  certain 
persons  in  their  custody  had  confessed  themselves  guilty 
of  the  murder  in  question ;  and  had  told  so  circumstan- 
tial a  tale,  that  the  fact  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  deemea  so  bad  a  precedent  to 
revoke  a  sentence,  and  show  that  the  law  could  err,  that 
the  innocent  men  were  delivered  over  to  execution." 

From  honest  old  Tusser,  the  author  of  some  of  the 
earliest  rustic  rhymes  in  the  English  language,  we 
have  the  following  excellent  couplets,  quoted  under  Uie 
title  of  "Tusser's  Advice." 

"  Make  Money  thy  drudge,  for  to  follow  thy  work ; 
Make  Wisdom  comptroller,  and  Order  thy  clerk. 

Make  Hunger  thy  sauce,  as  med'cine  for  health. 
Make  Thirst  to  be  butler,  as  physic  for  wealth ; 
Make  Eye  to  be  usher,  good  usage  to  have. 
Make  Bolt  to  be  porter,  to  keep  out  a  knave. 

Make  Husbandry  bailiff,  abroad  to  provide ; 
Make  Huswifery  daily,  at  home  for  to  guide ; 
Make  Coffer,  fast  locked,  thy  treasure  to  keep ; 
Make  House  to  be  suifr,  the  safer  to  sleep. 

Make  Bandog  thy  scoatwatch,  to  bark  at  a  thief; 
Make  Courage  for  life,  to  be  captain  chief; 
Make  Trap-door  thy  bulwark,  make  Bell  to  begin,' 
Make  Gunstone  and  Arrows  shew  who  is  within." 

An  odd  account  of  the  origin  of  wedding  rings, 
extracted  from  an  old  divine: — 

"  We  see  many  times  even  the  godly  couples  to  jar 
when  they  are  married,  because  there  is  some  unfitness 
between  them,  which  makes  odds.  What  is  odds,  but 
the  contrary  to  even]  'Therefore  make  them  even,' 
saith  one,  *  and  there  will  be  no  odds.'  From  hence 
came  the  first  use  of  the  ring  in  weddings,  to  represeiit 
this  evenness :  for  if  it  be  straiter  than  the  finger,  it 
will  pinch ;  and  if  it  be  wider  than  the  finger,  it  will 
fall  off;  but  if  it  be  fit,  it  neither  pincheth  nor 
slippeth."— fi'wiiW*  Sermons,  p.  19. 

Apropos  of  matrimony.  The  following  extract  from 
"Sterne's  Sermons"    appears   to  us  so   strikin^y 
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eloquent,  and  so  full  of  practical  trutli,  that  we 
cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  it : — 

DisApponrrxENT  in  harbuob. 
"  Listen,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Btoriea  of  the  disappointed 
in  marriage;  collect  all  their  complaints;  hear  their 
mntual  reproaches;  upon  what  &tal  hinge  do  the 
greatest  part  of  them  turn?  They  were  mistaken  in  the 
person — some  disguise,  either  of  body  or  mind,  is  seen 
throngh  in  the  first  domestic  scuffle ;  some  fair  orna- 
ment— perhaps,  the  very  one  which  won  the  heart— ^ 
amamerU  of  a  meek  arid  quiet  spirit  falls  off.  It  is  not 
the  Rctchael  for  whom  I  have  served.  Why  hast  thou 
then  begnAled  me?  Be  open,  be  honest ;  give  yourself 
for  what  you  are ;  conceal  nothing— varnish  nothing — 
and  if  these  fair  weapons  will  not  do,  better  not  conquer 
at  all,  than  conquer  for  a  day ;  when  the  night  is  passed 
'twill  ever  be  the  same  story.    And  it  came  to  pass, 

I  behold,  it  was  Leah  !  " 

Tlie  following  anecdote  is  perhaps  familiar  to  many 
j   of  our  readers,  but  it  is  worth  repeating : — 

I I  AN   INDICTMENT  QUASHED. 

I  "  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot  gave  to  a  party  of  us, 
one  evening,  a  curious  account  of  an  innkeeper  at  War- 

'  wick,  whom  he  had  tried  for  having  poisoned  some  of 
his  customers  with    his  Port    wine;    and    that    the 

1  indictment  was  quashed,  by  the  impudence  of  the 
fellow,  who  absolutely  proved  that  there  had  never  been 
a  drop  of  real  Port  wine  in  the  hogshead."— Crarfoc^'* 
Memoirs,  voL  i.  p.  9S. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  clergyman  in  a  strange 
diLemina,  taken  from  the  same  source  : — 

"  I  recollect,"  says  Mr.  Cradock,  in  his  memors,  (vol. 
i.p.  188,)  "a  very  worthy  rector,  possessed  of  a  great 
living  in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  who  informed 
'    me  that  on  his  induction  to  it,  he  had  met  with  a  par- 
ticular difficulty;  for  an  enclosure  had  just  taken  place, 
I    and  half  of  his  parish  petitioned  that  he  would  pray 
I    for  rain,  that  their  quicksets  might  grow;   and  the 
other  half  that  he  would  intercede  for  fair  weather,  as 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  hay -harvest." 

The  foUowing  character  of  the  far-famed  biographer 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson — the  illustrious  "  Bozzy  " — 

I  is  characterised,  we  think,  by  more  than  ordinary 
piquancy    and    spirit,    and    was     certainly    worth 

i|  preserving: — 

A  OHARACTIB  OF  BOSWBLL  IN  HIS  YOUTH. 

I  "  Some  Mr.  D.  worthy  to  have  had  his  name  written 
I  at  full-length,  wrote  to  Andrew  Erskine  a  letter  filled 
I  with  encomiums  upon  Boswell,  then  in  the  flower  of  his 
I  youth ;  which  encomiums  the  said  Andrew  repeated  to 
I  the  said  Boswell,  thus : — '  He  says  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
,l  humility  in  your  vanity,  a  great  deal  of  tallness  in  your 
'  ibortness,  and  a  great  deal  of  whiteness  in  your  black 
complexion.  He  says,  there's  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in 
your  prose,  and  a  great  deal  of  prose  in  your  poetry. 
He  says,  that  as  to  your  last  publication,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  ode  in  your  dedication,  and  a  great  d^  of 
dedication  in  your  ode.  He  says  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  coat  in  your  waistcoat,  and  a  great  deal  of  waistcoat 
in  your  coat ;  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  liveliness  in 
your  stupidity,  and  a  great  deal  of  stupidity  in  your 
uvelineas.  But  to  write  upon  all,  he  says,  would 
require  rather  more  fire  in  my  grate  than  there  is  at 
present ;  and  my  fingers  would  undoubtedly  be  numbed, 
for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  snow  in  this  frost,  and  a 
great  deal  of  frost  in  this  snow.' " — Letters  between  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Erskine  and  Jamea  Boswell,  p.  68. 

An  anecdote  of  the  poet,  Prior,  is  inserted,  which 


was  new  to  us,  and  may  prove  so  to  our  readers.  No 
authority  is  cited  :— 

PRIOR^S  CLOS. 

"  I  heard  my  eldest  brother  say,  her  name  was  Miss 
Taylor,  that  he  knew  her  well ;  and  that  she  once  came 
to  him  (in  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster^  purposely  to  ask 
his  advice.  She  told  him,  '  Sir,  I  know  not  what  to 
do.  Mr.  Prior  makes  large  professions  of  his  love ;  but 
he  never  offers  me  marriage.  My  brother  advised  her 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  point  at  once.  She  went 
directly  to  Mr.  Prior,  and  asked  him  plainly,  '  Do  you 
intend  to  many  me  or  notV  He  said  many  soft  and 
pretty  things;  on  which  she  said,  '  Sir,  in  refusing  to 
answer,  you  do  answer.  I  will  see  you  no  more.'  And 
she  did  see  him  no  more  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But 
afterwards  she  spent  many  hours  standing  and  weeping 
at  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

This  anecdote  is  followed  by  an  incident  &om  Mr. 
Hobhouse*s  "  Journey  through  Albania:"— 

"  Among  the  most  remarkable  things  at  the  modem 
Orchomenos,  Mr.  Hobhouse  mentions  a  living  curiosity, 
which  is  seen  by  most  visitants.  This  is  a  shepherd, 
named  Demetrius,  the  fattest  man  I  ever  saw,  who,  in 
the  summer,  passes  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  up  to 
the  neck  in  the  neighbouring  river.  This  practice  not 
only  does  not  injure  him,  but  has  become  hy  habit  so 
necessary  to  him,  that  he  declares  he  should  not  without 
it  be  able  to  support  the  rage  of  the  summer  sun." — 
Journey  through  Albania,  <kc.  p.  271. 

The  business  of  Parliament,  in  Elizabeth's  days,  did 
not  progress  much  faster  than  at  present,  if  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  to  be  relied  on : — 

"  Mr.  Popham,  when  he  was  Speaker,  and  the  House 
had  sat  long,  and  done,  in  effect,  nothing,  coming  one 
day,  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  said  to  him,  *  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  hath  passed  in  the  Commons  House  1  * 
He  answered,  *  If  it  please  your  majesty,  seven  weeks^-r- 
Bacon  (1) 

Among  the  many  schemes  and  projections  of  the 
last  century,  a  plan  was  propounded  by  a  certain 
Doctor  Free,  in  1766,  "  for  founding  in  England,  at 
the  expense  of  a  great  empress,  a  Free  University, 
&c."  'ITie  details  of  this  scheme,  quoted  from  the 
**  Monthly  Review,"  afford  us,  at  any  rate,  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  admirable  self-sufficiency  of  the  worthy 
projector : — 

"  Dr.  Free,  having  learnt  that  her  M^esty  of  Bussia 
hath  several  times  sent  some  of  her  subjects  for 
education  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  they  can 
never  be  admitted  as  regular  scholars,  proposes  that 
the  said  Empress  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  him,  the 
said  Doctor  Free,  found  a  Free  University  at  ATeiwwflrtim 
Butts,  which  he  thinks  the  most  proper  situation,  and 
gives  his  reasons  for  so  thinking;  and  certainly  no 
place  can  be  more  convenient  for  the  doctor,  because  he 
is  already  settled  there;  and  the  Dover  coach  passes 
through  the  village,  and  sets  down  passengers  at  the 
sign  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  The  plan  of  the  pro- 
posed seminary  is  here  particularly  set  down :  and  then 
comes  the  proposed  liturgy,  in  three  languages,  for  the 
use  of  the  royal  college ;  in  which,  all  Jesw,  Turkfl» 
Heretics,  and  Infidels  may  join,  without  the  least  soruple 
of  conscience,  as  there  is  not  a  word  of  Christianity  in 
it.  We  heartily  wish  the  learned  and  ingenious  doctor 
idl  the  success  which  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  merit 
of  so  extraordinary  a  project" — Monthly  Review,  voL 
XXXV.  p.  472. 

From  the  quotations  we  have  given,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  the  oontenti  of  the  ''  Common-Plaoe  Book"  are 
of  a  truly  miscellaneous  character,  and  no  attempt  has 
of  course  been  made,  by  the  editor,  to  methodise  or 
arrange  them.  But  the  Tolume  concludes  with  a 
series  of  exiaraots,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
material  for  a  work  of  roach  interest  and  importance, 
on  which  Sontbey  had  been,  at  intervals,  for  many 
years  engaged.  The  wori^  in  question  was  to  have 
been  entitled,  ''A  History  of  Manners  and  Literature 
in  England." 

"  For  more  than  twenty  yearB,"*  he  layi,  in  a  private 
letter,  dated  June  21tt^  1885,  "  I  have  marked  every 
pusage  in  my  reading  which  related  to  the  history  of 
manners  in  this  ooontiy,  with  a  distant  view  of  com- 
posing a  work  on  this  sul^ect^  and  doubting  wheUier  it 
had  better  be  blended  with,  or  distinct  firom  a  History 
of  English  Literature.  The  notes  which  I  have  made 
for  this  purpose  are  very  numerous." 

We  regret  that  the  design  was  never  carried  out. 
Such  a  work,  from  the  pen  of  Bobert  Southey,  would 
have  been  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  stores  of 
modem  English  literature.  Few  men  were  better 
capable  of  illustrating  the  most  interesting  depart- 
ment of  history;  but  which,  strange  to  say,  until 
lately,  has  been  the  department  most  neglected — the 
history  of  the  people,  and  of  their  actual  condition,  of 
the  state  of  society,  feeling,  and  opinion  at  different 
epochs — ^the  history,  in  fact,  of  the  nation,  not  of  its 
rulers  only;  or  of  the  "battles,  sieges,  fortunes," 
through  which  it  has  passed. 

The  collections  made  for  this  purpose  are  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  and  extend  from  the  days  of  the 
ancient  Britons  to  the  reign  of  George  III.  We  have 
culled  at  random  a  few  extracts,  which  we  present  to 
our  readers  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  No  further 
remarks  are  necessary. 

''Dunstan  would  not  begin  mass  on  Whitsunday, 
until  three  coiners  had  been  executed:  and  this  ztml 
for  justice  was  so  acceptable  that  a  white  dove  descended 
and  alighted  on  his  head  t  *'  Given  as  a  good  example  by 
/.  Marco  de  Ouadalajura :  Expulsion  de  los  Moriscoe, 
p.  105. 

"  When  the  crusade  was  first  preached,  Halmesbury 
says,  '  the  Welchman  left  his  hunting ;  the  Scot  his 
fellowship  with  vermin;  the  Dane  his  drinking  party; 
the  Norwegian  his  raw  fish.' " 

"  The  use  of  oaten  ale,  which  is  said  to  be  a  wretched 
liquor  very  general  In  ancient  times.  The  monks  of 
Salley  (Yorkshire)  annually  brewed  258  quarters  of 
matted  oats  and  104  of  barley.  Their  establishment 
was  about  seventy  persons ;  there  was,  therefore,  large 
allowance  for  hospitality ."—  Whitaker :  Hist,  of  Craven, 
p.  50. 

"Dr.  Philan  says  of  Magna  Charta,  that  'it  gives  to 
the  clerey  enormous  power,  to  the  barons  and  knights  a 
monopoly  of  those  privileges  which  the  modesty  of  the 
church  declined,  and  to  the  man  of  the  people  nothing. 
The  only  article  of  the  Great  Charter  which  notices  the 
serfs,  or  villains  of  the  soil,  at  that  time  the  most 
numerous  body  of  men  in  England,  has  an  obvious 
refiirtnoe  to  the  interests  of  their  masters.  A  serf  could 
not  forfeit  his  plough,  cait>  or  other  implementa  of 
husbandry,  because,  if  deprived  of  these,  he  could  no 
longer  minister  to  the  barbarous  plenty  of  the  lord  to 
whose  estate  he  belonged."*— JTi^ory  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  in  Ireland. 

*'  1554.  I  cannot  here  omit  old  Mhist  Latimer's  habit 
at  this  his  appearing  before  the  commissioners,  which 


was  also  his  habit  while  he  remained  a  nri8<mer  at 
Oxford.  He  held  his  hat  in  his  hand ;  he  had  a  kerchief 
on  his  head,  and  upon  it  a  night-cap  or  two,  and  a  great 
cap  such  as  townsmen  used,  with  two  broad  flaps  to 
button  under  his  chin:  an  old  thread-bare  Bristow 
frieze  gown,  girded  to  his  body  with  a  penny  leathern 
girdle,  at  which  hanged  by  a  long  string  of  leather,  his 
testament,  and  his  spectacles,  without  case,  hanging  about 
his  neck  upon  his  breast.'*  —  Strype's  Memoira  qf 
Cranmer, 

"An  act  of  1  Edward  YI.  c  12,  provides  that  a  lord 
of  parliament  shall  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  though  he 
cannot  read.  '  Yet  one  can  hardly  believe,'  says  HuUam, 
'that  this  provision  was  necessary  at  so  late  an  era.' 
Vol.  L  p.  89.  If  not  necessary  it  would  not  have  been 
made." 

"1572,  [temp.  Elizabeth.]  The  state  of  the  church 
and  religion  at  this  time  was  but  low,  and  sadly 
neglected,  occasioned  in  a  great  measure  by  the  un- 
happy controversies  about  the  church's  government,  and 
other  external  matters  in  religion ;  wMch  so  employed 
the  thoughts  and  zeal  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  that 
the  better  and  more  substantial  parta  of  it  were 
little  regarded.  The  churchmen  neaped  up  many 
benefices  upon  themselves,  and  resided  upon  none, 
neglecting  their  cures ;  many  of  them  alienated  their 
lands,  made  unreasonable  leases  and  wastes  of  their 
woods,  granted  reversions  and  advowsons  to  their  wives 
and  children,  or  to  others  for  their  use.  Churches  ran 
greatly  into  dilapidations  and  decays,  and  were  kept 
nasty  and  filthy  and  indecent  for  God'a  worship.  Among 
the  laity  there  was  little  devotion.  The  Lord's  day 
greatly  profaned  and  little  observed.  The  common 
prayers  not  frequented.  Some  lived  without  any  service 
of  Qod  at  all.  Many  were  mere  heathens  and  atheists. 
The  Queen's  own  court  an  arbour  for  epicures  and 
atheists,  and  a  kind  of  lawless  place,  because  it  stood  in 
no  parish." — Strype*s  Parker,  p.  S95. 

"  In  the  year  1564,  *  one  William  Booner  a  Dutehman, 
brought  first  the  use  of  coaches  hither,  and  the  said 
Booner  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  coachman,— for  indeed  a 
coach  was  a  strange  monster  in  those  days,  and  the  sight 
of  them  put  both  horse  and  man  into  amazement.  Some 
said  it  was  a  great  crab  shell  brought  out  of  China ;  and 
some  imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the  Pagan  temples  in 
which  the  cannibals  adored  the  devil';" — Tayler :  The 
World  rune  on  WheeU. 

"The  nickname  of  lobsters  now  misapplied  to  soldiers, 
seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  Sir  A.  Hazelrigg's 
regiment  of  cavalry,  completely  armed  with  corslets .... 
and  were  so  called  by  the  other  side,  because  of  their 
bright  iron  shells,  with  which  they  were  covered,"  &c. 

*'1645.  The  plague  in  a  few  months  swept  away 
above  1,300  souls  in  Leeds,  and  so  Infected  the  air  that 
the  birds  fell  down  dead  in  their  flight  over  the  town." 
Thoreshy,  p.  104. 

"  When  the  right  of  the  saints  to  govern  the  earth  was 
'  once  upon  an  occasion  earnestly  pressed  in  Cromwell's 
little  parliament,  it  was  answered  by  the  president  of  his 
council,  that  the  saints  deserved  all  things ;  but  that 
public  employment  was  such  a  drudgery  that  it  would 
be  uujnst  to  condemn  the  saints  to  it,  and  that  the 
securest  way  to  make  the  commonwealth  happy  was  to 
leave  them  in  a  pious  retirement,  intercedii^  for  the 
nation  at  the  throne  of  jjrace.' "— ^tr  George  Mac- 
kenzie's Essay,  p.  431. 

"  1646.  At  Henly-upon-Thames,  a  woman  speaking 
against  the  taxation  imposed  by  parliament,  was  by  the 
committee  then  ordered  *to  have  her  tongue  fastened  by 
a  nail  to  the  bodv  of  a  tree  by  the  highway  side  on  a 
market-day ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  paper 
in  great  letters,  setting  forth  the  heinousneas  of  ner 
fault,  fixed  to  her  back.'— C/areiwion'«  Papers,  voL  iL 
This  is  hardly  to  be  believed." 

"  It  hath  been  a  custom,  and  yet  is  elsewhere,  to  whip 
up  the  children  upon  Innocent's  day  morning,  that  the 
memory  of  the  murder  of  the  innocents  might  stick  the 
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dowr ;  and  in  »  modfmto  proportion  to  act  over  tho 
cruelty  again  in  kind."— .^oAw  Gregory,  y,  118. 

"Dirden  aajs,  'I  haTo  obeervod  that  in  all  our 
iagodiaa  iha  aodianoe  eannot  forbear  laughing  when  the 
aeton  are  to  die:  'tif  the  most  comio  part  of  the 
▼hole  ]fiaT.'—JSssay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  p.  lyiiL  He 
impates  tnia  to  bad  acting;  bat  I  suspect  it  most  have 
been  in  each  tragedies  asms  own." 

**  1788.  When  Johnson  was  told  that  Shebbeare  had 
reeeived  aix  guineas  a  sheet  for  roTiewing,  he  replied, 
'  Sir,  he  might  get  six  guineas  for  a  particular  sheet,  but 
not  comtnunHms  skeeiwus* "  * 

But  we  have  already  extended  our  selections  beyond 
oar  usual  limits.  The  volume  before  us  has  excited 
many  pleasing  and  many  mournful  reminiscences.  It 
has  reminded  ns  of  one  whose  literary  career  has 
proved  that  the  highest  intellectual  excellence  may  be 
united  with  the  most  exemplary  prudence,  integrity, 
and  worth ;  but  whose  life  was  not  unmarked  in  its 
course,  nor  uncbuded  at  its  close,  by  the  saddest 
afflictions  to  which  humanity  is  subject. 

**  Large  were  his  aims,  yet  in  no  human  breast 
Goald  private  feelings  find  a  holier  nest. 
His  joya,  his  griefe,  have  vanish'd  like  a  cloud ' 
From  Skiddaw's  top ;  but  he  to  Heaven  was  vow*d 
Through  a  long  life,  and  calm'd  by  Ohristian  feith. 
In  his  pnro  sod  the  fear  of  change  and  death."  ^ 


A  SECOND  JOUBNEY  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES.' 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  struggle 
between  England  and  her  North  American  Colonies, 
which  terminated  in  the  independence  of  the  latter, 
should  have  passed  away  without  leaving  deep  traces 
of  mutual  animosity  and  suspicion; — ^many  of  our 
earlier  travellers  in  the  United  States  dwellii^  almost 
eidasively  upon  such  traits  of  character  or  manners 
as  afforded  scope  for  their  malicious  satire,  or  matter 
for  invidious  comparison  with  the  mother-country. 
Nor  were  our  tnuisatlantic  visitors  at  all  slow  in 
returning  the  compliment,  and  thus  an  unavoidable 
prejudice  which  time  and  increasing  intercourse  would 
have  greatly  dissipated,  has  been  kept  alive  and  even 
studiously  inflamed.  Of  late,  indeed,  the  case  has 
greatly  altered.  The  astonishing  progress  of  the 
United  States,  our  increasing  commerce  with  them, 
the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  and  the  conse- 
quent influx  of  travellers,  the  many  bright  names  they 
have  added  to  the  ranks  of  literature  and  science, 
have  tended  to  heal  up  old  sores,  to  lead  us  to  desire 
a  closer  union  with,  and  to  obtain  more  impartial 
information  respecting  our  American  brethren,  and  a 
more  philosophic  insight  into  their  institutions. 
Writers  of  higher  character  and  greater  intellectual 
attainments  have  ministered  to  this  growing  demand ; 
and  their  generous  and  impartial  reports  have,  in 
most  instances,  corrected  tbe  shortsighted  or  male- 
volent misrepresentations  of  their  predecessors.  The 
diaracter  of  the  press  has  altered,  and  the  very 
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journals  whioh  were  formerly  intent  on  depreciating 
America,  are  now  content  to  stndy,  and  not  nnfre* 
quently  prepared  to  admire  her. 

Among  the  authoritative  witnesses  who  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  this  desirable  change  is  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  Geobgical  Society  of 
London.  His  primary  object  in  visiting  the  North 
American  continent  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
investigation  of  its  physical  structure;  with  the 
results  of  whioh  a  large  portion  of  his  volumes  is 
tilled  up.  With  these,  however,  important  as  they 
are  to  the  student  of  geology,  it  is  neither  our 
province  nor  purpose  to  deal ;  but  to  turn  to  those 
sketches  of  the  present  state  of  the  country  which 
may  at  once  amuse  and  inform  the  general  reader. 

Before  we  begin,  however,  let  ns  correct  a  common 
misconception,  anc^  at  the  same  time,  point  out  what 
renders  a  good  book  of  American  travel  so  peculiarly 
interesting.  We  are  apt  to  think  and  speak  of  the 
American  people,  or  as  we  term  them  Yankees,  (a 
name  peculiar  to  the  citizens  of  New  England,)  as 
being  in  the  main  alike,  forgetting  the  characteristic 
differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  regions 
of  a  country  some  three  thousand  miles  in  length  and 
breadth ;  greatly  varying,  of  course,  in  climate ;  peopled 
by  widedy  different  classes  of  the  same  Anglo-Saxon 
stock,  as  well  as  settlers  from  different  European 
nations,  in  different  stages  of  material  and  moral 
civilization,  from  the  highly-cultivated  citizen  of  the 
New  England  States,  where  law  is  reverenced  and 
education  universal,  to  the  rude  denizen  of  the  Western 
States,  of  yesterday's  originating,  where  Judge  Lynch 
is  arbiter  and  every  man's  bowie  knife  his  own 
defence.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  such  a 
spectacle,  or  more  astonishing  than  the  manner  in 
which  these  apparently  incongruous  elements  seem 
rapidly  to  subside  under  the  broad  and  simple  institu- 
tions of  the  country  into  a  state  of  harmonious  unity, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  influences  of  race,  of 
climate,  and  of  circumstances  are  yet  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. 

A  correct  appreciation  of  the  different  manner  in 
which  society  has  grown  up  in  England  and  America, 
is  the  flrst  thing  necessary  to  correct  the  prejudices 
of  both  countries  against  each  other's  institutions. 
Justly  attached  as  we  are  to  our  own  stable  and 
time-honoured  fabric  of  government,  accustomed  to 
the  working  of  our  venerated  religious  establishment, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  how  unsuitable,  nay,  how  im- 
possible, would  be  such  a  system  under  circumstances 
so  essentially  different  as  those  of  a  country  which 
forms  an  asylum  for  the  outcasts  of  every  country, 
and  for  the  professors  of  every  creed.  And  thus  too 
with  the  Americans — ignorant  of  the  peculiar  frame- 
work of  our  society  and  its  gradual  growth,  monar- 
chical institutions,  with  an  aristocracy  and  church, 
have  seemed  to  them  to  involve  a  state  of  political 
and  religious  despotism.  In  both  instances  the  pre- 
judice is  best  corrected  by  increasing  intercourse ;  and 
thus  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  American  and 
English  travellers,  after  seeing  with  their  own  eyes 
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the  working  of  each  other's  institutions,  which  they 
had  misjudged  at  a  distance,  admit  that  they  are  in 
the  main  the  most  suitable  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  respective  countries. 

Having  premised  these  few  general  observations, 
which  are  fully  borne  out,  we  think,  by  the  volume 
before  us,  we  proceed  at  once  to  embark  with  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  at  Liverpool,  on  board  one  of  those 
magnificent  mail-steamers  which  keep  up  a  weekly 
postal  communication  with  the  States.  What  a  mar- 
vellous change  has  even  a  few  years  produced !  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Lardner,  an  authority  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  steam,  declared  that  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  sail  to  the  moon  as  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by 
steam.  At  that  very  moment  the  Great  Western  was 
nearly  ready  to  belie  his  assertion,  the  success  of  the 
experiment  being  complete;  and  by  the  continual 
improvements  in  machinery,  the  passage  is  continually 
shortening,  some  of  the  new  vessels  having  run  the 
three  thousand  miles  to  New  York  in  thirteen  days ; 
while  further  diminution  may  confidently  be  expected. 
Repairing  on  board  in  a  small  steamer,  which  looked 
like  a  toy  by  the  side  of  the  larger  ship  of  1,200  tons, 
a  friend  observed,  that  this  small  craft  was  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  one  of  the  open  caravels  of 
Columbus,  in  his  tot  voyage,  which  was  only  fifteen 
tons  burden  and  without  a  deck.  "  It  is,  indeed,"  he 
observes,  **  marvellous  to  reflect  on  the  daring  of  the 
early  adventurers;  for  Frobisher,  in  1576,  made  his 
way  from  the  Thames  to  the  shores  of  Labrador,  with 
two  small  boats  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  tons 
respectively,  not  much  surpassing  m  size  Uie  barge  of 
a  man-of-war,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  crossed  to 
Newfoundland,  in  1583,  in  a  bark  of  ten  tons  only, 
which  was  lost  in  a  tempest  on  the  return  voyage." 

After  the  usual  variety  of  weather,  our  traveller 
landed  at  Boston,  the  capital,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
New  England.  It  was  at  Boston  that  the  revolution 
broke  out,  and  here,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  the  Americans 
first  made  a  stand  against  the  British  troops.  The 
battle  is  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  an  obelisk. 
Singularly  enough,  however,  the  Bostonians  have 
more  appreciation  of  and  affection  for  England  than 
any  other  people  in  the  States.  Their  city  is  not  the 
largest  in  the  Union,  but  may  be  considered  as  the 
head-quarters  of  literature,  science,  and  philanthropy, 
— the  salt  with  which  the  whole  Republic  is  seasoned. 
Sir  Charles  found  the  place  largely  increased  since  his 
first  visit.  Scarcely  had  he  emerged  from  the  Custom- 
house— ^where  the  promptitude  of  the  agents  somewhat 
unpleasantly  contrasts  with  the  proceedings  of  ours  on 
this  side  the  water — than  his  carriage  was  assailed  by 
a  host  of  vociferous  boys,  callmg  out,  "  Fifteen  days 
later  from  Europe," — "  The  Times  and  Punch  just 
received  by  the  Britannia."  Findmg  most  of  his 
friends  absent  at  different  watering  places  he  deter- 
mined on  a  visit  to  the  White  Mountams.  On  his 
way  he  notices  certain  characteristic  differences  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  railway  carriages — ^the  first, 
second,  and  third  class  thrown  into  one,  and  the  charge 
being  half  what  was  paid  for  a  first-class  fare  in  the 


London  and  North  Western.  Of  course  there  is  some- 
what less  luxury ;  but  "  when  we  come,"  he  observes, 
"  to  the  British  second  and  third-class  vehicles,  cushi(»i- 
less,  dark,  &c.  and  contrast  them  with  the  can  of 
Massachusetts,  and  still  more  the  average  appearameey 
dress,  and  manners  of  the  inmates,  the  wide  difference 
is  indeed  remarkable ;  at  the  same  time,  the  price, 
which  the  humblest  class  here  can  afford  to  pay, 
proves  how  much  higher  must  be  the  standard  of 
wages  than  with  us."  On  the  occasion  of  his  in- 
troduction to  some  legal  gentlemen,  he  observes, 
that  *'  the  profession  of  the  law  is,  of  all  others  in  the 
United  States,  that  which  attracts  to  it  the  greatest 
number  of  able  and  highly  educated  men,  not  only  for 
its  own  sake,  but  because  it  is  a  great  school  for  the 
training  up  of  politicians.  There  are  here  no  two 
grades  corresponding  to  barrister  and  attorney.  Every 
lawyer  in  the  United  States  may  plead  in  Court  and 
address  a  jury,  and  if  successful,  may  be  raised  to  the 
Bench;  and  we  may  well  question  the  policy  of 
creating  an  artificial  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  and  the  advocates,  marked  enough  to  depress 
their  social  rank,  and  to  deter  many  young  men  of 
good  families  from  entering  the  most  profitable,  and, 
in  reality,  the  most  important  part  of  the  profession." 
He  corrects  a  general  impression  here  as  to  the  sup- 
posed equal  subdivision  of  property  in  America,  being 
assured  by  persons  on  whose  authority  he  could 
depend,  that  it  is  very  common  to  leave  the  sons  twice 
as  much  as  the  daughters,  and  frequently  to  give  the 
eldest  son  the  land,  requiring  him  to  pay  small  lega- 
cies to  the  others.  On  another  occasion,  during  his 
stay  in  the  White  Mountains,  he  was  sitting  at  the 
ordinary  of  the  Franconia  Hotel,  when  a  lawyer  from 
Massachusetts  pointed  out  to  him  "  a  lady  "  sitting 
opposite  whom  he  recognised  as  the  chambermaid  of 
an  inn  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  he  supposed  that 
her  companion  was  probably  of  the  same  station.  "  I 
asked,"  he  continues,  "  if  the  waiters,  who  were  as 
respectful  to  these  guests  as  to  us,  were  aware  of 
their  true  position  in  society.  *  Probably  they  are  so,* 
was  the  reply ;  '  and,  moreover,  as  the  season  is  now 
almost  over  in  these  mountains,  I  presume  that  these 
gentlemen,  who  must  have  saved  money  here,  will 
very  soon  indulge  in  an  excursion  themselves.' "  He 
then  entered  into  conversation  with  the  two  "  ladies  " 
on  various  topics,  treating  them  quite  as  equals,  and 
soon  convinced  Sir  Charles  that  they  had  been  well 
taught  at  school,  had  read  good  books,  and  could  enjoy 
a  tour  and  admire  scenery  as  much  as  their  betters. 
It  is  no  small  gratification  to  them  to  sit  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  "silver-fork  gentry,  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes,  as  if  they  were  in  an  orthodox 
meeting-house."  That,  with  so  much  practical  equality, 
there  is  a  vulgar  jealousy  of  superior  riches,  he  was 
satisfied  from  many  indications — it  often  prevents  a 
gifted  but  wealthy  candidate  from  obtaining  the 
suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  this  leads  bim  to 
observe  that  "  the  great  evil  of  universal  suflrage  is 
the  irresistible  temptation  it  affords  to  a  set  of  needy 
adventurers  to  make  politics  a  trade,  and  to  flatter 
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the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  which  leads  the 
most  eminent  men  to  shrink  from  a  debasing  strife, 
and  to  leave  the  fidd  to  their  inferiors."  This  same 
complaint  was  made  by  Channing.  Yet  the  system, 
notwithstanding  these  necessary  drawbacks,  on  the 
whole  appears  to  work  well  in  a  state  of  society 
where  a  more  general  intelligence  and  greater  practical 
equality  than  in  England  prevails,  if  the  general 
hj^piness,  oontentment^  and  progress  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  test  of  its  success. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions  in  the 
Northern  States  was  to  Plymouth,  the  landing-place, 
but  two  centuries  ago,  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  the 
prof^nitors  of  the  great  and  flourishing  republic,  and 
now  become  q»«tft  an/  Id- world  phice  for  America. 

**  We  admired  the  fine  avenues  of  drooping  elms  in 
the  streets  of  PlymouUi  as  we  entered,  and  went  to  a 
small  old-fashioned  inn,  called  the  Pilgrim  House, 
where  I  hired  a  carriage,  in  which  the  Iwdlord  drove 
OS  at  once  to  Bee  the  bay  and  visit  Plymouth  beach. 

"  The  wind  was  bitterly  cold,  and  we  learnt  that  on 
the  evening  before,  the  sea  had  been  frozen  over  near 
the  shore ;  yet  it  was  two  months  later,  when  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1620,  now  called  Forefathers'  Day, 
the  pilgrims,  comusting  of  101  souls,  landed  here  from 
the  Mojifiower,  No  wonder  that  half  of  them  perished 
from  the  severity  of  the  first  winter.  They  who  escaped 
seem,  as  if  in  oompeuBation,  to  have  been  rewarded  with 
unnsoal  longevity.  We  saw  in  the  grave-yard  the  tombs 
of  not  a  few  whose  ages  ranged  from  seventy-nine  to 
ninety-nine  years.  The  names  inscribed  on  their  monu- 
ments are  very  characteristic  of  Puritan  times,  with  a 
somewhat  grotesque  mixture  of  other  very  familiar  ones, 
a»  Jerusha,  Sally,  Adoniram,  Consider,  Seth,  Experience, 
Dorcas,  Polly,  £anioe,  Eliphalet,  Mercy,  &c.  The  New 
Bnglanders  laugh  at  the  people  of  the  "  Old  Colony  " 
for  remaining  in  a  primitive  state,  and  are  hoping  that 
the  railroad  from  Boston,  now  nearly  complete,  may 
Boon  teach  them  how  to  go  a-head.  But  they  who  visit 
the  town  for  the  sake  of  old  associations,  will  not  com- 
plain of  the  antique  style  of  many  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  low  rooms,  with  panelled  walls,  and  huge  wooden 
beams  projecting  from  the  ceilings,  such  as  I  never  saw 
elsewhere  in  America.  Some  houses,  built  of  brick 
brought  from  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  brick-earth  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  pointed  oat 
to  us  in  Leyden-street,  so  called  from  the  last  town  in 
Europe  where  the  pilgrims  sojourned  after  they  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  native  countiy  by  religions 

I  penecntion.  In  some  private  houses  we  were  interested 
in  many  venerated  heir-looms,  kept  as  relics  of  the  first 

'  Bettlers,  and  among  others  an  antioue  chair  of  carved 
wood*  which  came  over  in  the  Mayflo^cer,  and  still 
retains  the  marks  of  the  staples  which  fixed  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  cabin.  This,  together  with  a  seal  of  Qovemor 
Winslow,  was  shown  me  by  an  elderly  lady,  Mrs.  Han- 
wood,  daughter  of  a  Winslow  and  a  White,  and  who 
received  them  from  her  grandmother.  In  a  public 
btiilding,  called  Pilgrim  Hall,  wo  saw  other  memorials 
of  the  same  kind,  as,  for  example,  a  chest  or  cabinet, 
which  had  belonged  to  Peregrine  White,  the  first  child 
bom  in  the  colony,  and  which  came  to  him  from  his 
mother,  and  had  b^n  preserved  to  the  fifth  generation 
in  the  same  fiunily,  when  it  was  presented  by  them  to 
the  HuaeunL  ^  the  side  of  it  was  a  pewter  dish,  also 
giren  by  the  White  family.  In  the  same  collection 
they  hate  a  chair  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower,  and 
the  helmet  of  King  Philip,  the  Indian  chief,  with  whom 
the  first  settlers  had  made  a  desperate  fight. 

**  A  huge  fragment  of  gmnite,  a  boulder  which  ky 
sunk  in  we  beach,  has  also  been  traditionally  declared 
to  have  been  the  first  spot  which  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims 


first  trod  when  they  landed  here ;  and  part  of  this  same 
rock  still  remains  on  the  wharf,  while  another  portion 
has  been  removed  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  enclosed 
within  an  iron  railing,  on  which  the  names  of  forty-two 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  been  inscribed.  They  who 
cannot  sympathize  warmly  with  the  New  Englanders  for 
cherishing  these  precions  relics,  are  not  to  be  envied, 
and  it  is  a  praiseworthy  custom  to  celebrate  an  annual 
festival,  not  only  here,  but  in  places  several  thousand 
miles  distant.  Often  in  New  Orleans,  and  other  remote 
parts  of  the  Union,  we  hear  of  settlers  from  the  North 
meeting  on  the  22d  of  December  to  commemorate  the 
birth-day  of  New  England;  and  when  they  spei^ 
fondly  of  their  native  hills  and  valleys,  and  recall  their 
early  recollections,  they  are  drawing  closer  Uie  ties 
which  bind  together  a  variety  of  independent  States 
into  one  gpreat  confederation. 

"  Colonel  Perkins,  of  Boston,  well  known  for  his  muni- 
ficence, especially  for  founding  the  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  informed  me  in  1846,  that  there  was  but  one  link 
wanting  in  the  chain  of  personal  communication  between 
him  and  Peregrine  White,  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Massachusetts,  a  few  days  after  the  pilgrims  landed. 
White  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  was  known  to  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Cobb,  whom  Colonel  Perkins  visited 
in  1807,  with  some  friends  who  yet  survive.  Cobb  died 
in  1808,  the  year  after  Colonel  Perkins  saw  him.  He 
was  then  blind,  but  his  memory  fresh  for  every  thing 
which  had  happened  in  his  manhood.  He  had  served 
as  a  soldier  at  the  taking  of  Louisbourg,  in  Cape  Breton, 
in  1745,  and  remembered  when  there  were  many  Indians 
near  Plymouth.  The  inhabitants  occasionally  fired  a 
cannon  near  the  town  to  frighten  them,  and  to  this 
cannon  the  Indians  gave  the  name  of '  Old  Speakum.' 

"  When  we  consider  the  grandeur  of  the  results  which 
have  been  realized  in  the  interval  of  225  years,  since  the 
Maj/flotcer  sailed  into  Plymouth  Harbour,--how  in  that 
period  a  nation  of  twenty  millions  of  souls  has  sprung 
mto  existence,  and  peopled  avast  continent,  and  covered 
it  with  cities,  and  churches,  schools,  colleges,  and  rail- 
roads, and  filled  its  rivers  and  ports  with  steam-boats 
and  shipping ;  we  regard  the  pilgrim  relics  with  that 
kind  of  veneration  which  trivial  objects  usually  derive 
from  high  antiquity  alone." 

On  returning  to  Boston,  where  he  intended  to  pass 
some  time,  and  disliking  the  publicity  of  the  boardmg- 
houses.  Sir  Charles  at  length  with  difficulty  obtained 
private  rooms  in  one  of  the  hotels.  The  landlord, 
after  showing  the  apartments  and  stating  the  terms, 
endc4  with  the  additional  recommendation: — 

"*Ours  is  a  temperance  house — prayers  orthodox.' 
I  presume  that  my  countenance  betrayed  the  amusement 
which  this  last  piece  of  intelligence  afforded,  for  he 
instantly  added  in  an  under  tone, '  But  if  you  and  your 
lady  should  not  attend  prayers,  it  will  not  be  noticed.' " 

Settled  awhile  in  the  capital  of  New  England,  the 
author  had  time  to  observe  the  state  of  society  in 
what  may  be  called  this  model  city  of  the  Union. 
His  opinion  is  on  the  whole  decidedly  favourable. 
There  is  one  fact  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  nothing  could  be  better  proof  of  the  general  cul- 
tivation of  the  community : — 

"  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  self-respect  pervading 
all  classes  in  the  New  England  States,  which  enables 
thoBe  who  rise  in  the  world,  whether  in  political  life,  or 
by  making  large  fortunes  in  trade,  if  they  have  true 
gentility  of  feeling,  to  take  their  place  in  good  society 
easily  and  naturally.  Their  power  of  aocommodatiuf 
themselves  to  their  new  position  is  greatly  ftcilitated 
by  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  free  schools  to  all. 
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how€(Mr  hwM$  in  itaHon,  §o  that  th^  axe  nitlT  ia 
danger  of  beiruring  their  low  origin,  bj  nngranunauoal 
phnUee  and  fitmtj  pronunciation.  The  nniyerMlitr  of 
education  ie  a  neceeiaxy  a^jonct  to  locial  and  politioal 
eqnalitj." 

The  following  distinction  is  veij  acutely  drawn  :— 

'*  The  American!  in  general  have  more  lelf-poMastion 
and  lelf-oonfidenoe  than  Englishmen;  although  thia 
oharaoteriatic  belonga  perhaps  lesa  to  the  Boatoniana 
than  to  the  ciUaena  of  moat  of  the  other  parta  of  the 
Union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  membera  of  the  great 
Bepublio  are  aenaitiye  and  tonohy  about  their  countiy, 
a  point  on  which  the  Engliah  are  imjperturbably  indif- 
ferent j  being  prood  of  eveiy  Uiing  British,  even  to  a 
fiiult.  It  might  be  better  if  each  of  the  great  branchea 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fiunily  would  borrow  something  of 
the  qualities  of  the  other-— if  John  Bull  had  less 
mauvaise  honte,  so  as  to  care  less  for  what  othera  were 
thinking  of  him8e{f  individtuUly,  and  if  Jonathan  oared 
leaa  for  what  othera  are  Udnking  of  his  country" 

Boston  ia  well  known  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
literatore  and  science  of  America.    Accordingly:— 

"  In  the  literary  circlea  here,  we  meet  with  aereral 
writera  who  are  keeping  up  an  active  oorreapondence 
with  distinguiahed  men  in  all  parta  of  Europe,  but 
especially  with  English  authors.  We  were  often  amuaed 
to  obaerre  how  much  the  converaation  turns  on  what  is 
going  on  in  London.  One  day  I  was  asked  whether  it 
were  true,  that  the  committee  for  decidixig  on  the 
statues  to  be  set  up  in  the  new  House  of  Lords  had 
voted  in  favour  of  Kichardson,  before  they  could  make 
up  their  minds  whether  they  should  honour  Pope, 
Diyden,  Swift,  and  Fielding,  and  whether  Milton  waa 
at  firat  blackballed,  and  how  they  could  possibly  be 
disputing  about  the  rival  claims  of  Hume  and  Bobertson, 
as  historians,  while  a  greater  than  either  of  them, 
Qibbon,  was  left  out  of  the  question.  'Do  your 
countrymen,'  said  one  of  my  friends  to  me, '  mean  to 
imitate  the  spirit  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  excluded 
Luther  fh>m  his  Walhalla  because  he  waa  a  Protestant, 
and  instead  of  Shak^peare  and  Newton,  could  endure 
no  representatives  of  British  genius,  save  the  orthodox 
King  Alfred  and  Roger  Bacon  1/  I  was  curious,  when  I 
got  home,  to  learn  how  much  of  this  gossip  about  things 
in  the  old  country  was  founded  on  correct  information, 
and  was  relieved  to  find,  that  the  six  poets  ultimately 
selected  were  Chaucer,  Spenaer,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Drydon,  and  Pope,  a  result  which,  considering  that  a 
single  blackball  excluded,  did  credit  to  the  umpires, 
and  would  I  am  sure  be  approved  of  by  a  literaif  jury 
in  Maasachusetta.  I  was  alao  glad  to  hear  that  in 
Bavaria»  as  aoon  as  political  parties  changed,  a  royal 
order  waa  issued  to  aomit  the  bust  of  Luther  into  the 
Walhalla." 

There  is  something  very  beautiful,  and  which 
atrongly  arguea  a  high  tone  of  moral  and  religious 
feeling,  in  the  procbimation^,  of  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  read  in  all  the  churches  on  Thanks- 
giving-day. He  called  on  the  people  of  the  State, 
now  that  the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  to  praise  the 
God  of  heaven  for  his  bounties,  and  in  their  cheerful 
family  circles  to  render  to  Him  a  tribute  of  thanks- 
giving for  his  goodness. 

" '  Let  ua  praise  Him,  that  under  His  protecting  provi- 
dence the  institutions  of  state,  of  religion,  of  learning 
and  education,  established  by  the  prudence  and  wisdom 
of  our  fiathers,  under  which  their  children  have  been 
prosperous  and  happy,  have  come  down  to  us  unimpaired 
and  in  full  vigour. 

" '  That  the  varioua  claaaea  of  onr  citizena,  under  the 


mild  and  equal  govemmeni  of  lawa  mada  hy  thomaalfai^ 
puraue  nnmoleated,  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  aea, 
their  peacefhl  oceupatu)nB. 

'*"rhat  although  we  have  heard  the  diatant  mmoar, 
and  aeen  the  preparationa  for  war,  onr  oemmon  oonnliiy 
la  yet  at  peace  with  all  the  world.' " 

Peace  prinoiplea,  it  should  be  remarked,  are  nuddDg 
great  progreaa  in  the  Northern  Statea,  wfaero  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  war  with  Hexieo, 
leading,  as  these  measures  did,  both  to  an  immediate 
extension  of  slavery  and  the  growth  of  a  apiiit  of 
military  aggreaaion,  were  regarded  with  aboost 
nniveraal  diaapprobation.  It  is  cheering  to  r^aid 
anch  a  atate  of  things  as  that  here  described. 

"The  general  intelligence,  fostered  by  edneation 
and  the  difibsion  of  cheap  literature,  ia  auch  that 
crowded  audiencea  are  drawn,  night  after  night,  throng 
the  whole  winter,  in  apite  of  f^st  and  anew,  yrom  the 
doss  of  labourers  and  mechanics,  mingled  with  tbote 
of  higher  atation,  to  listen  with  deep  intereetto  leetnrea  ■ 
on  natural  theology,  aoology,  geol<^,  the  writings  of  i 
Shakspeare,  the  beautiea  of  Panidise  lioat,  the  peculiar  ■ 
excellenciea  of  Comua  and  Lycidaa,  treated  in  an  eleva- 
ted style,  by  men  who  would  be  heard  with  pleasure  by 
the  moat  refined  audiences  in  London.  Amon^  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  of  the  increasing  taate  for  reading, 
the  great  number  of  lending  libraries  in  eveiy  district  I 
muat  not  be  forgotten.  Towarda  the  purchaae  of  these, 
the  State  grants  a  oertain  sum,  if  an  equal  amooat  be 
aubscribed  by  the  inhabitants.  They  are  left  to  their 
own  choioe  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  the  beat 
English  poets  and  noveliata  are  almost  always  to  be  met 
with  in  each  collection,  and  worka  of  biography,  history, 
travels,  natural  hlatory,  and  acience.  The  selection  is 
carefully  made  with  reference  to  what  the  people  wiU 
read,  and  not  what  men  of  higher  education  or  atatioii 
think  they  ought  to  read." 

Nor  are  the  higher  intereata  of  science  forgotten  in 
the  earnest  work  of  cultivating  the  intelligence  of  the 
masses. 

"Sinoe  my  firat  visit  to  Cambridge,"  says  Six 
Charles,  "professorships  of  botany,  comparative  anatomy, 
and  chemiatry,  have  been  founded.  There  waa  pievioosly 
a  considerable  staff  for  the  teaching  of  literature,  law, 
and  medicine,  and  latelv  an  entire  new  department  for 
engineering,  natural  pbiloaophy,  chemistry,  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  natural  history,  in  their  application  to 
the  arts,  haa  been  inatituted.  One  individual,  Mr. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  a  gentleman  atill  in  the  prime  of  life, 
has  contributed  no  leaa  a  sum  than  20,000  guineaa  towards 
the  support  of  thia  department  One  of  the  new  chain 
is  now  filled  by  a  soologist  of  the  Ughest  Enropean 
reputation.  Professor  Agassis.  A  splendid  bequest  also, 
of  equal  amount,  haa  recently  been  made  to  the 
Cambridge  observatory,  near  Boston;  for  which  the 
country  had  already  obtained,  at  a  great  coat,  a  huge 
telescope,  which  has  resolved  the  great  nebula  in  Orion, 
and  haa  enabled  the  aatronomer,  Mr.  Bond,  aimnlta- 
neoualy  with  an  Engliah  observer,  Mr.  Leefiell,  to 
diacover  a  new  aatellite  of  Saturn." 

And  should  any  be  disposed  to  apprehend,  that  if 
men  of  the  humblest  condition  be  taught  to  enjoy  the 
poems  of  Milton  and  Gray,  the  romanoea  of  Soott,  or 
lecturea  in  literature,  astronomy,  and  botany,  or  if 
they  read  a  newspaper,  and  often  indulge  in  the 
stirring  excitement  of  party  politics,  they  will  be  not 
contented  with  thmr  situation  in  liipe,  nor  aubrait  to 
hard  labour,  auch  fears  are  dispelled  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  rich,  that  where  the  free  schools  hare 
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6mm  imprwed,  He  people  are  Uaet  addicted  to  intern- 
peramee,  are  more  provident,  have  more  respect  for 
pr^eriy  amd  the  law,  are  more  conservative,  and  less 
led  meay  by  socialist  or  other  revolutionary  doctrines. 
Hay  we  not  oonfidentlj  assert,  tbat  in  proportion  aa 
education  has  been  diffused  in  our  own  side  the 
Athmtic,  the  same  results  have  foUowed;  and  tbat  if 
thej  are  not  so  decided  as  in  the  New  England 
States*  it  ia  because  neither  the  goyemment  nor  the 
people  are  sufficiently  in  earnest  about  the  moral  and 
intdldotoal  improTement  of  the  community  at  krge  ? 
Our  limits  forbid  us  to  linger  with  our  author  on 
his  journey  southward,  by  way  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  to  the  seat  of  Grovemment  at  Washing- 
ton. Here,  besides  enjoying  the  eloquence  of  Daniel 
Webster,  be  was  no  less  amused  by  some  specimens 
of  a  different  description  from  the  Western  States. 

**  It  would  be  impossible  to  burlesque  or  caricature  the 
tmbitiooa  style  of  certain  members  of  Congress,  espe- 
cially some  who  haTe  risen  from  humble  stations,  and 
whose  schooling  has  been  among  the  backwoods.  A 
gnre  report,  dnwn  up  in  the  present  session  by  the 
member  for  Illinois,  as  chairman  of  a  Post-office  Com- 
mittee, may  senre  as  an  example.  After  speaking  of 
the  American  republic  as  '  the  infont  Hercules,'  and  the 
extension  of  their  imperial  dominion  oTor  the  'northern 
aontineiit  and  oriental  seas,'  he  exclaims,  '  The  destiny 
of  our  nation  has  now  become  revealed,  and  great  events, 
Quickening  in  the  womb  of  time,  reflect  their  clearly 
defined  shadows  into  our  veiy  eye-balls.  Oh  I  why  does 
a  oold  generation  frigidly  repel  ambrosial  gifts  like 
febeae,  or.  sacrilegiously  Jiesitate  to  embrace  their  glowing 
and  resplendent  &te1  Must  this  backward  pull  of  the 
government  never  cease  1  and  the  nation  tug  for  ever 
beneath  a  dead  weight,  which  trips  its  heels  at  every 
itridef" 

Sir  Charies  had  now  entered  the  Slave  States,  as  they 
are  called,  the  moral  and  physical  characteristics  of 
whidi  are  so  strikingly  different  from  those  of  the  north, 
that  many  have  apprehended  an  eventual  separation. 
Upon  the  general  subject  of  shivery  in  America,  and 
the  capabilities  and  condition  of  the  negroes,  no 
writer  on  this  confessedly  difficult  subject  is  more 
candid  or  valuable.  After  much  observation,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that,  "  if  the  coloured  men 
had  fair  play,  and  were  carefully  educated,  they  might 
soon  be  safely  entrusted  with  equality  qf  civil  and  poli- 
tical rights.  Whatever  be  their  present  inferiority  as 
a  race,  some  of  them  have  already  shown  superior 
abOitiea  to  a  great  many  of  the  dominant  whites." 
Whether  the  blacks  might  eventually  attain  a  perfect 
and  general  equality  with  the  white  race,  is  another 
and  a  doubtful  question. 

"  Already,  however,  their  task-masters  have  taught 
tbem  to  speak  with  more  or  less  accuracy  one  of  the 
nobleii  of  langasges,  to  shake  off  many  old  sapersti- 
tions,  to  acquire  higher  ideas  of  morality  and  habits  of 
neatness  imd  cleanliness,  and  have  converted  thousands 
of  them  to  Christianity.  Many  they  have  emancipated, 
and  the  rest  are  gradually  approaching  to  the  condition 
of  the  ancient  serfs  of  Europe,  half  a  century  or  more 
before  their  bondage  died  out" 

So  rapid  has  been,  indeed,  their  improvement  in  the 
medianic  arts,  that  hiws  have  been  passed,  with  a 
tingnlar  refinement  of  ii^ustice,  agaiost  their  being 


allowed  to  make  oontrtots  for  bdldingfi  lest  thej 
should  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  whites;  thus 
retarding  the  progress,  and  curtailing  the  rights  of 
those  who  are  kept  in  a  state  of  slavery,  on  the  plea 
of  their  essential  inferiority  to  their  whiter  brethren. 
At  Savannah  Sir  C.  Lyell  visited  a  Baptist  church 
where  he  found  himself  the  only  white  man,  the  con- 
gregation consisting  of  about  600  negroes,  of  various 
shades,  most  of  them  very  dark.  They  joined  har- 
moniously in  a  hymn.  The  preacher  was  a  negro  of 
pure  African  blood,  a  grey-headed,  venerable-looking 
man.  "To^see  thus,"  he  observes,  "a  body  of 
African  origin,  who  had  built  a  church  for  themselves, 
elected  a  pastor  of  their  own  race,  and  secured  him  an 
annual  salary,  to  hear  the  whole  service  respectably 
conducted,  and  the  singing  admirably  performecL 
surely  marks  an  astonishing  step  in  civilisation. 
The  pews  were  weU  fitted  up,  and  the  church  well 
ventilated,  and  there  was  no  disagreeable  odour.  The 
late  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  when  he  had  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  obtain  from  an  American  of  liberal  views  some 
explanation  of  his  strong  objection  to  confer  political 
and  social  equality  on  the  bhicks,  drew  from  him  at 
length  the  relucUmt  confession,  that  the  idea  of  any 
approach  to  future  amalgamation  was  insufferable  to 
any  man  of  refinement,  unless  he  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  olfactory  nerves.  On  hearing  which,  Mr.  Smith 
exclaimed — 

'  Et  si  non  alinm  late  jactaret  odorem 
Cimerat  r^ 

And  such,  then,  are  the  qualifications  by  which  the 
rights  of  suffrage  and  citizenship  are  to  be  deter- 
mined ! " 

Sir  Charies  himself  saw  no  instances  of  cruelty  to 
slaves,  though  he  does  not  doubt  their  occasional 
occurrence.  Much  attachment  often  subsists  on  the 
part  of  the  slaves  to  their  masters  and  mistresses,  who 
have  no  small  responsibility  in  looking  after  their 
wants.  The  wife  of  a  planter,  like  that  of  a  parson, 
has  no  little  to  superintend ;  she  must  have  an  eye 
to  every  contingency.  While  cutting  out  dresses  for 
the  negroes,  a  lad  will  come  running  in,  with  "  Missis, 
Daddy  Ajax  say  he  ben  broke  de  ax,  and  ax  me  for 
ax  you  for  lend  him  de  new  ax."  *'  If  she  pays  a  visit 
to  the  nearest  town,  she  is  overwhelmed  with  com- 
missions for  the  slaves,  especially  articles  of  dress,  of 
which  they  are  passionately  fond.  The  stuff  must 
be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  many  instructions  are 
given  as  to  the  precise  colour  or  fashionable  shade. 
White  muslin,  with  figured  patterns,  is  the  rage  just 
now. 

In  what  way  emancipation  will  ultimately  be  brought 
about,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  foresee ;  but 
in  Virginia  the  black  race  are  already  felt  as  an 
encumbrance  that  it  is  desiriable  to  get  rid  of. 

"  Had  some  legislative  provision  been  made  with  this 
view,  before  the  annexation  of  Texas,  a  period  being 
Jixed,  after  which  aU  the  diildrcn  in  Virginia  should  be 
free,  that  new  State  would  have  afforded  a  useful  outlet 
for  the  black  population,  and  whites  would  have  sup- 

(I)  VirgU,  Georg.  ii.  133. 
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plied  the  yacancies  now  filled  bj  the  breeding  of 
negroes.  [The  same  plan  was,  we  believe,  suggested 
by  Jefferson  in  a  letter  recently  made  public  in  the 
newspapers.]  Yet,  that  the  condition  of  slaves  is 
steadily  improving,  all  seem  agreed." 

Proceeding  still  further  southward  into  Alabama, 
our  traveller  encounters  a  softer  climate,  tropical  vege- 
tation, and  a  ruder  state  of  society.  He  meets  with 
emigrants  or  slave-dealers  moving  on  to  Texas  with 
their  human  capital,  to  turn  them  to  greater  account. 

"  The  different  stages  of  civilization  to  which 
families  have  attained  who  live  here  on  terms  of  the 
strictest  equality,  is  often  amusing  to  a%tranger,  but 
must  be  intolerable  to  some  of  those  settlers  who  have 
been  driven  by  their  losses  from  the  more  advanced 
districts  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  having  to 
begin  the  world  anew.  Sometimes  in  the  morning  my 
host  would  be  of  the  humblest  class  of  '  crackers,'  or 
some  low  itinerant  Oerman  or  Irish  emigrant,  the  wife 
sitting  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  doing  no  work,  and 
reading  no  books.  In  the  evening  I  came  to  a  neigh- 
bour whose  library  was  well  stored  with  works  of 
French  and  English  authors,  and  whose  first  question  to 
me  was,  *  Pray  tell  me,  who  do  you  really  think  is  the 
author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation.**  *  Paying,  with  Mrs. 
Lyell,  a  visit  to  the  Governor's  wife,  the  landlady  of  the 
inn  made  one  of  the  party,  just  as  if  we  were  visitors  at 
her  house.  She  was  very  much  amused  at  my  wife's 
muff;  and  among  other  inquiries,  said  to  her,  '  Do  tell 
me  how  you  make  your  soap  in  England ; '  that  useful 
article  being  here  entirely  manufactured  at  home.  On 
one  occasion,  when  I  visited  a  lawyer  at  his  country 
house,  in  Alabama;  one  accustomed  to  the  best  society 
of  a  large  city,  and  the  ladies  of  whose  &mily  were 
refined  and  cultivated ;  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him,  to 
my  great  surprise,  to  invite  the  driver  of  my  gig,  a 
half-caste  Indian,  who  travelled  without  any  change  of 
clothes,  to  sit  down  with  us  at  table.  He  was  of  a  dark 
shade,  but  the  blood  was  Indian^  not  African,  and  he 
was,  therefore,  one  of  the  Southern  aristocracy." 

Such  a  state  of  thmgs  as  this  is  of  course  peculiar  to 
a  newly  settled  and  thinly  peopled  part  of  the  country. 

Li  regard  to  the  reputed  inquisitiveness  of  the 
Americans,  Sir  Charles  declares  that  he  was  as  little 
teazed  with  questions  about  his  private  affairs  as  he 
would  have  been  in  France  or  Scotland.  A  curious 
story  was  related  to  him  of  a  New  Englander  who  was 
seated  by  a  reserved  companion  in  a  railway  car,  and 
who,  by  way  of  beginning  a  conversation,  said,  "  Are 
you  a  bachelor?"  To  which  the  other  replied,  drily, 
"  No,  Vm  not."  "  You  are  a  married  man  ?  **  con- 
tinued he.  "  No,  I'm  not."  "  Then  you  must  "be  a 
widower?"  "No,  Vm  not."  Here  there  was  a 
short  pause ;  but  the  undaunted  querist  returned  to 
the  charge,  observing,  "  If  you  are  neither  a  bachelor, 
nor  a  married  man,  nor  a  widower,  what  in  the  world 
can  you  be  ?"  "  If  you  must  know,"  said  the  other, 
"  Pm  a  divorced  man  I " 

If  there  is  too  great  a  facility  of  divorce  in  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
difficulty  is  too  great  in  England ;  and,  owing  to  the 
additional  obscurity  of  the  law  relating  to  marriages 
abroad,  but  lately  altered,  we  happened  to  know  one 
who  was  neither  bachelor,  married,  widower,  nor  yet 
divorced — who  did  not,  in  short,  know  what  he  was 
himself,  nor  could  the  legal  courts  decide  the  question 
for  him. 


At  length  Sir  Charles  reached  New  Orleans,— the 
great  emporium  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  The 
carnival  had  nearly  finished.  How  different  such  a 
scene  from  the  staidness  and  intellectuality  of  Boston! 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
named  after  the  Grand  Monarque,  was  originally 
settled  by  his  Uvely  subjects.  Disembarking  at  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  our  traveller  entered  the  car  of  a  rail- 
way built  on  piles,  which  conveyed  him^  in  less  than 
an  hour,  to  the  great  city,  passing  over  swamps  in 
which  the  tall  cypress,  hung  with  Spanish  moss,  wm 
flourishing,  and  below  it  numerous  shrubs  just  bnist- 
ing  into  leaf.    Every  thing  wore  a  tropical  aspect. 

"  In  many  gardens  of  the  suburbs  the  almond  and 
peach  trees  were  in  full  blossom.  [This  was  in  Febroaiy.] 
In  some  places,  the  blue-leaved  palmetto,  and  theleaTes 
of  a  species  of  iris,  were  very  abundant.  We  txw  a 
tavern,  called  the  Elysian  Fields  Coflee-houae,  and  Bome 
others  with  French  inscriptions.  We  might,  indeed, 
have  supposed  that  we  were  approaching  the  environs  of 
Paris,  but  for  the  negroes  and  mulattos,  and  the  large 
verandahs  reminding  us  that  the  windows  required  pro- 
tection from  the  sun's  heat  It  was  the  last  day  of  the 
Carnival.  From  the  time  we  landed  in  New  England 
to  this  hour,  we  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  country  where 
all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  were  labouring  from  morning 
till  night,  without  ever  indulging  in  a  holiday.  I  bad 
Bometim<»  thought  that  the  national  motto  ^onld  be, 
'All  work  and  no  play.*  It  was  quite  a  novel  and 
refreshing  sight  to  sec  a  whole  population  giving  up 
their  minds  for  a  short  season  to  amusement  IHiere 
was  a  grand  procession  parading  the  streets,  almost 
every  one  dressed  in  the  most  grotesque  attire,  troops  of 
them  on  horseback,  some  in  open  carriages,  with  bands 
of  music,  and  in  a  variety  of  costumes—some  as  Indians, 
with  feathers  in  their  heads,  and  one,  a  jolly  fat  man.  as 
Mardi  Gras  himself.  All  wore  masks,  and  here  and 
there  in  the  crowd,  or  stationed  in  a  balcony  above,  wc 
saw  persons,  armed  with  bags  of  flour,  which  they 
showered  down  copiously  on  any  one  who  seemed  parti- 
cularly proud  of  his  attire.  The  strangcne^  of  the 
scene  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  blending  of 
negroes,  quadroons,  and  mulattos  in  the  crowd ;  and  t« 
were  amused  by  observing  the  ludicrous  surprise,  mixed 
with  contempt,  of  several  unmasked,  stiff,  grave  Angio- 
Americans  from  the  North,  who  were  witnessing,  for 
the  first  time,  what  seemed  to  them  so  much  mommerj 
and  tom-foolery.  One  wagoner,  coming  out  of  a  croa 
street,  in  his  working-day  dress,  drove  his  team  (£ 
horses  and  vehicle,  heavily  laden  with  cotton  bales, 
right  through  the  procession,  causing  a  longinternipti<HL 
The  crowd  seemed  determined  to  allow  nothing  to  dis- 
turb their  good  humour ;  but  although  many  of  the 
wealthy  Protestant  citizens  take  part  in  the  ceremony, 
this  rude  intrusion  struck  me  as  a  kind  of  foreshadoriog 
of  coming  events,  emblematic  of  the  violent  shoa 
which  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo-Americans  is  about  to 
give  to  the  old  rigime  of  Louisiana." 

We  regret  that  our  limits  unavoidably  compel  us 
to  pass  over  Sir  Charles's  ascent  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
well  as  the  remainder  of  his  work.  Our  object  m 
simply  to  glean  a  few  extracts  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readei-s,  or  we  might,  perhaps,  have  hinted  objections 
to  some  of  the  author's  views  and  statements. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  the 
work  is  both  valuable  and  entertaining.  We  ne^^ 
not  say  how  important  it  is  to  the  lover  of  science 
and  to  the  student  of  geology  in  particular. 

After  casting  a  rapid  glance  over  the  state  of  <!»■ 
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yisi  commonwealth^aud  finding  that,althoug1i  menaced 
with  perils  peculiar  to  itself,  it  has  gone  on  flourishing, 
in  spite  of  the  sinister  prognostications  of  its  enemies, 
and  then  looking  at  the  unsettled  state  of  republican 
France,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  amazing  contrast.  This  we  cannot  but  attribute, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  to  difference  of  nationid 
character.  We  remember  to  have  met  a  French- 
man who,  while  he  professed  himself  theoretically  a 
repnblican,  avowed  his  conviction,  that  his  country- 
men— ^to  use  his  own  words — "  must  be  ruled  with  a 
rod  of  iron."  "  France,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  speaking 
of  the  first  Revolution,  "  failed  through  the  want  of 
that  moral  preparaiioH  for  liberty,  toithoui  which  the 
hletaing  ceuinoi  be  secured.  She  was  not  ripe  for  the 
good  she  sought — she  was  too  corrupt  for  freedom." 
An  able,  though  perhaps  prejudiced  contemporary, 
has  expressed  his  belief  that  France,  after  all  her 
recent  convulsions,  will  subside  a  second  time  into  a 
military  despotism.  We  heartily  trust  not ;  but  there 
is  too  much  to  justify  the  apprehension.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  success  of  the  American  people  must 
be  looked  for  precisely  in  their  possession  of  what 
was  wanting  to  the  French — a  fitness  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  rational  liberty.  "  Its 
seeds  were  sown  plentifully  in  the  minds  of  the  whole 
people.  It  was  rooted  in  the  conscience  and  reason 
of  the  nation.  It  was  the  growth  of  deliberate  con- 
victions and  generous  principles  Uberally  diffused. 
'Ihere  was  no  Paris,  no  metropolis,  which  a  few  leaders 
swayed,  and  which  sent  forth  its  influences  like  a 
mi^ty  heart,  through  dependent  and  subservient  pro- 
vinces. The  country  was  all  heart.  A  country  that 
does  not  possess  an  earnest  and  pledge  of  freedom  in 
its  own  heart,  is  not  yet  ready  to  be  free." 


VALERIE.* 

Though  of  a  slighter  texture  than  most  of  his 
previous  productions,  this  lively  and  well-told  story  of 
a  maiden  life,  and  of  the  beautiful  and  almost  heroic 
struggles  to  which  a  consciousness  of  innocence,  a 
sense  <^  unmerited  wrong,  and  a  high  standard  of 
principle,  can  arouse  the  female  mind,  is  not  unworthy 
the  distinguished  fame  of  its  author.  The  novels  of 
Captain  Marryatt  assumed  at  once  that  rank  in  the 
public  estimation  to  which  they  were  so  pre-eminently 
entitled.  They  are  highly  original,  stamped  with 
individo^lity,  and,  in  point  of  force  and  of  vivacity  of 
character,  suigenerit,  without  falling  into  extravagance 
or  eccentricities  on  the  one  hand — into  more  wretched 
affectation,  mannerism,  self-repetition,  and  morbid 
sentiments,  on  the  other.  They  are  free  from  the 
vices  of  most  of  his  great  contemporaries :  they  are 
sound  at  the  core,  of  a  right  spirit,  and  of  an  elevated 
morality, — ^that  best  morality  for  old  and  young, 
founded  upon  respect,  duty,  docility,  and  love  of 
obedience  in  order  to  merit  command.    Nor  are  his 

(I)  **  Valerie.  An  Autobiography."  By  Captain  Marryatt,  R.N. 
Aathor  of  **  Peter  Simple,"  "  Frauk  Mildmay,"  &c.  2  vols.  8to. 
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writings  at  all  of  a  conventional  character.  Lidebied 
for  their  celebrity  to  extensive  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, to  a  faithful  delineation  of  seafaring  charac- 
ters, or  to  merely  a  keen  sense  of  what"  is  ludicrous  in 
the  situations  and  incidents  of  the  admirable  and  often 
inimitable  scenes  which  he  depicts  with  more  than 
the  vigour  and  the  fine  touches  of  truth  and  pathos, 
he  has  none  of  that  mawkish  sentiment,  that  con- 
tmual  straining  after  effect,  that  unjuuio,  as  the 
Italians  call  it,  or  laying  on  of  colours,  to  effect  that 
which  a  first-rate  artist  can  produce  at  a  single  stroke, 
which  we  detect  in  the  works  of  Dickens,  Bulwer, 
and  even  Thackeray  and  Jerrold,  though  in  a  less 
degree.  He  is,  in  other  words,  most  free  from  that 
besetting  sin — literary  cant ;  that  perpetud  idea — the 
presence  of  the  author;  the  conceit,  the  fancy,  the 
ever-egotistic  style  and  spirit;  in  short,  the  proud 
exhibition  of  the  showman  instead  of  the  show.  From 
other  and  more  serious  vices  of  style,  no  less  than  from 
affected  sentiment  and  a  very  doubtful  character  and 
tendency  of  moral  inspiration,  he  is  equally  exempt. 
He  is  uniformly  simple,  straightforward,  and  earnest  in 
all  he  says ;  and  so  easy,  flowing,  and  connected  in  his 
style,  tliat,  as  in  the  characters  of  our  great  bard,  we 
lose  sight  of  all  adjuncts — ^fiction  and  author  alike — 
in  the  apparently  unstudied  nature,  the  easy  power, 
the  perfect  form  and  truthfulness  of  the  scenes  and 
characters  brought  before  us.  Nearly  all  first-rate 
writers  possess  a  twofold  power,  which  seems  to  glory 
in  happy  contrast.  Where  there  exists  the  deepest 
pathos  there,  too,  the  most  true  vein  of  humour  will  be 
found  running  the  richest ;  and  this  is,  par  excellence, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  traits,  as  we  propose  to 
show,  in  this  happily-depicted  novel ;  as  such  it  really 
is,  of  this  rarely-gifted,  delightful  writer. 

In  its  whole  spirit,  as  in  its  lofty  and  pure  moral, 
its  beautiful  illustration  of  heart  discipline,  and  self- 
reliance  on  sound  religious  principle,  the  simple  tale 
before  us,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Opie,  will  live,  and  become 
fully  appreciated,  and  produce  as  much  good  fruit  as 
some  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  herself. 

Valerie  is  the  daughter  of  a  Trench  gentleman  and 
a  soldier,  sprung  from  the  old  nobility ;  but  depending, 
for  the  most  part,  on  his  sword  for  success  in  life. 
She  is  bom  under  the  imperial  r^jw^,— one  which 
valued  woman  only  as  the  mother  of  soldiers;  a 
regime  in  too  full  and  fatal  activity  half  the  world  over 
up  to  this  very  hour.  So  Napoleon  promoted  marriage 
as  the  last  matMel  for  conscription ;  the  nursery  to 
him  was  a  nursery  of  future  soldiers— the  military  plan- 
tations of  the  Czar ;  and  the  father  who  boasted  the 
most  boys  was  the  surest  to  meet  with  promotion. 
Upon  this  amiable  theory  the  fortunes  of  our  heroine 
are  made  to  turn,  and  she  pays  the  penalty  of  having 
been  bom  of  the  gentler  sex.  Her  first  step  in  life 
was  to  meet  a  stepmother  in  her  own  parent;  a 
violent-tempered,  handsome  lady,  who  ruled  her 
husband,  and  conceived  an  inveterate  dislike  to  her, 
because  she  had  fabified  her  own  prediction,  and  was  a 
girl.  Her  father,  aUo,  was  disappointed  in  a  brigade  • 
the  emperor  looked  cold  upon  them;  and,  unless  a 
kind  grandmother  had  come  timely  to  her  rescue,  she 
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most  infallibly  haye  fallen  a  martyr  to  thwarted 
ambition  and  maternal  cmeltj,  amoonting  almost  to 
an  insane  passion.  Howerer  terrible,  this  is  bj  no 
means  an  isolated  instance  of  the  effects  of  disap- 
pointed vanitj  upon  an  iUnregalated  imagination  and 
an  undisciplined  heart. 

Thus,  amid  scenes  of  mingled  pathos  and  humour, 
the  story  of  "Valerie  "  is  made  subservient  throughout 
to  the  illustration  of  those  moral  truths  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  most  essential  to  young  females  under 
circumstances  of  conflicting  duties,  and  calling  for 
energy  and  decision  of  character,  as  well  as  right 
principle,  combined  with  a  sense  o^  religious  respon- 
sibility and  love  of  truth. 

"My  grandmother  was  religious,  but  not  a  devotee. 
The  great  object  was  to  instil  into  me  a  lore  of  truth, 
and  in  this  she  was  indefatigable.  It  was  not  the  &alt 
I  had  oommitted  which  oaiued  hsr  conoem,  it  was  the 
fear  lest  I  should  deny  it,  which  worried  and  alarmed 
her.  To  prevent  this,  the  old  lady  had  a  curious  method 
— she  dreamed  for  my  beneflt  If  I  had  done  wrong, 
she  would  not  accuse  me  until  she  had  made  such  in- 
quiries as  oonvlnced  her  that  I  was  the  guilty  person ; 
and  then,  perhaps  she  would  say,  as  I  stood  by  her  aide, 
'  Valerie,  i  had  a  dream  last  niffht,  I  can't  get  it  out  of 
my  head ;  I  dreamt  that  my  little  girl  had  forgotten  her 
promise  to  me,  and  when  she  went  to  the  store-room, 
had  eaten  a  large  piece  of  cake.'  She  would  fix  her  eyes 
upon  me  as  she  narrated  the  event  of  her  dream,  my 
fiice  would  be  covered  with  blushes,  and  my  eves  cast 
down  in  confusion.  I  dared  not  look  at  her ;  and  by  the 
time  that  she  had  finished,  I  was  down  on  my  knees 
with  my  &ce  buried  in  her  lap." 

This  assumption  of  secret  knowledge — another 
version  of  the  little  bird — was  employed  to  good 
purposes,  as  for  instance : — 

"  *  I  have  bad  a  dream  ;  a  most  dreadful  dream — it 
was  about  a  little  girl  who  crept  into  her  grandfather's 
room.' 

"  I  oould  bear  no  more.  I  threw  myself  on  the  floor, 
and  in  an  agony,  screamed  out, '  Yes,  grandmamma,  and 

stole  two  90U8,* " 

The  exposure  which  took  place  left  an  indelible 
impression,  which  led  to  so  great  a  reverence  for 
truth  and  the  right  of  property  as  never  afterwards 
to  be  eradicated.  But  Valerie  was  recalled  home,  and 
the  ill-usage  she  experienced  at  the  hands  of  her 
mother  almost  drove  her  to  despair. 

In  hateful  contrast  with  this  antipathy  is  the 
favouritism,  so  naturally  described,  shown  towards 
the  second  brother,  Nicholas,  because  he  had  noi  been 
educated  by  his  grandmother,  and  was  an  excellent 
musician ;  a  talent  which  endeared  him  to  his  mother, 
herself  a  first-rate  pianist.  In  vain  her  father  and 
good  brother  interfered  to  protect  her ;  and  the 
consequence  of  such  treatment  was  to  render  the 
victim  of  it  artful,  and,  like  her  tyrant,  almost  crueL 
She  was  condemned  to  household  labour  and  to  nurse 
the  youngest  child. 

Poor  Valerie  fled,  and  sought  refuge  with  her  good 
old  grandmother.  To  conciliate  the  dreaded  parent, 
she  placed  her  young  charge  at  the  best  pention  in 
Luneville,  and  paid  ail  the  expenses.  The  wicked 
mother  claimed  her  child ;  the  old  lady  threatened  to 
appeal  to  the  authorities ;  and  the  messenger  returned 


empty-handed*  Valene  enjoyed  the  respite  of  a  year- 
and-a-half,  and  was  improving  very  fiMt,  she  tdls  U8> 
in  her  education  and  in  her  penonal  appeanmce. 
But»  alas  I  hw  happhiess  was  of  brief  duratioiL  The 
artful  mothtt  expressed  regret  for  the  past,  and 
played  her  part  so  well  that  even  the  poor  giil  was 
deceived,  and  induced  to  return  home.  We  aretoldof 

"An  accumulated  debt  of  revenge,  which  had  been 
heaped  up  in  consequence  of  the  slights  she  had  re- 
ceived firom  other  people  on  accotmt  of  her  treetmeftt  of 
me.  ....  My  mother  bunt  out  with  a  virulence  which 
exceeded  all  her  former  cruelty.  But  I  was  no  longer 
the  irightened  victim, ....  I  complained  to  my  fitther  \ 
but  that  was  useless ;  my  brother  Auguste  now  todL  mj 
part  in  defiance  of  his  fiither,  and  it  was  one  scene  of 
continual  fitmily  disoord." 

Valerie  a  second  time  took  to  flight;  was  again 
received  and  cherished  by  her  revered  relative,  to 
whom  she  owed  all  that  survived  such  treatm^  of 
beautiful  and  truthful  in  her  character.  With  this 
honoured  and  generous  being  she  remained  till  she 
had  very  nearly  completed  her  education.  Then  her 
evil  destiny,  or  good  angel,  as  it  may  be,  again  placed 
her  in  the  power  of  her  mother. 

"It  was  my  grandmother's  birth-day ;  I  had  worked 
for  her  a  beautiful  acichel  in  laoe  and  embroidery,  which 
with  a  large  houguetf  I  brought  to  her  as  a  present  The 
old  lady  folded  me  in  her  arms,  and  burst  into  tears. 
She  then  told  me  that  we  must  part,  and  that  I  most 
return  to  my  father's.  Had  a  dagger  been  thrust  to  ny 
heart,  I  could  not  have  received  more  angniah. 

"  I  now  gave  a  new  cause  of  ofience ;  one  that  s 
woman  proud  of  her  beauty  and  jealous  of  its  decay 
does  not  easily  forgive.    I  was  adsdred  and  paid  great 
attention  to  by  the  offioers  j  much  more  attention  this  j 
she  received  herself  I 

The  last  half  clause  of  this  sentence,  simple  as  it 
may  appear  to  some,  is  really  the  touch  of  a  master, 
and  a  refined  one.  It  proves  that  the  author  knovs 
how  to  pourtray  the  female  mind  and  disposition  with 
as  much  truth  and  accuracy  as  in  any  of  his  best 
portraits  of  men.  At  length  a  young  officer  mi^es  a 
proposal  to  the  father  for  the  beautiful  Valerie ;  and 
the  lady-mother,  full  of  secret  spite  and  rage,  sounds 
her  upon  the  subject.  He  was  a  dark-complexioned 
man,  and  the  naive  reply,| "  No,  ma'am,  I  will  hare 
nothing  to  say  to  him ;  he  is  too  black  V* 

"  To  my  astonishment,  my  mother  flew  at  me,  and  1 
received  such  an  avalanche  of  boxes  on  the  ears  for  tbi« 
reply,  that  I  was  glad  to  make  my  esoape  as  hsA  u  I 
could,  and  locked  myself  up  in  my  own  room." 

A  second  beating  was  for  refusing  to  perforin  some 
menial  office. 

"  It  was  the  last  certainly,  but  it  was  the  most  seven,  j 
My  mother  caught  up  a  hearth-brush,  and  struck  me  fur 
several  minutes  Bucb  a  succession  of  blows,  that  my  h(^ 
was  so  disfigured  I  was  hardly  to  be  recognised  ;  my  head 
cut  open  in  several  places,  and  the  blood  pouring  down 
me  in  every  direction.  At  last  she  left  me  for  dead  upon 
the  floor." 

Upon  returning  to  a  state  iA  ocMSciouaneBS,  onr 
imhappy  heroine  ran,  streaming  with  blood,  across  thd 
barrack-yard,  to  the  colonePs  house,  and  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  sister.  All  was  terror  and 
confusion ;  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  was  instantly 
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foot  for;  her  wounds  were  dressed;  but  the  excite- 
meat  (^  the  unhappy  girl  was  pitiable  to  behold. 

**  'Serer,  madam,  will  I  again  enter  my  father's  house 
—If  yon  do  not  protect  me— if  nobody  will — ^If  you 
■end  m%  back,  I  will  throw  myself  into  the  Seine,  I  swear 
it  Ml  kneel" 


\  d'Albret  suggests  that  she  should  acoom- 
pany  her  to  her  house  in  the  country,  and  it  would  be 
oondnded  that  she  had  drowned  herself  in  the  Seine. 
Poor  Valerie  is  delighted  beyond  measure,  and  she 
exnlta  with  something  of  that  fiendish  spirit  of  revenge, 
with  which  her  mother  was  fast  inspiring  her,  when 
she  learnt  &om  the  surgeon  that  that  mother  had  not 
auixseeded  in  inflicting  irreparable  damage  upon  her 
beauty.  But  even  now,  when  escaping  from  the 
demon  grasp  of  her  unnatural  parent,  and  the  world 
appears  all  couieur  de  rose,  her  joyous  hopes  are  of 
short  continuance.  An  adventurer,  who  imposes  on 
her  protectress,  pays  his  addresses  to  Valerie,  and  is 
refoaed.  He  vows  to  himself  a  deadly  revenge,  and 
pobona  the  mind  of  Madame  d'Albret  against  her 
poor  prMgit.  She  is  accordingly  consigned,  like  a 
bale  of  goods,  to  a  female  correspondent  of  her 
patroneas^  a  Madame  Bathurst,  who,  with  her  niece, 
Caroline^  proceeds  in  a  short  time,  accompanied  by 
our  hercone,  to  England. 

From  this  stage  of  the  story  the  scene  is  transferred 
to  London  and  the  vicinity,  and  new  characters  and 
rapid  and  startling  incidents  pass  in  swift  succession, 
ae  in  a  well-arranged  series  of  pictures  before  the 
spectator's  eye. 

«  Monsiear  de  Q had  had  his  revenge,  and  gained 

hitpoinfc  at  the  same  time.  He  had  obtained  the  wealth 
of  Madame  d*Albret  to  squander  at  the  gamingtable,  and 
had  oontrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  ruin  me  in 
her  good  opinion ;  I  perceived  at  once  that  all  was  lost, 
and  when  i  considered  the  awkwardness  of  my  position, 
I  was  almost  in  despair." 

The  evil  spirit  of  the  mother's  hate  and  of  the 
lover*s  treachery  seemed  to  follow,  like  the  furies,  the 
steps  of  our  heroine,  and  to  scatter  the  brands  of 
discord  and  persecution  of  innocence  into  whatever 
£umly,  or  among  whatever  society  she  appeared.  Yet 
srif-sustained,  and  rising  indignan%  over  all  her 
aoenmulated  slights,  injuries,  and  oppressions,  she 
bore  up  nobly,  and  vindicated  the  spirit  and  indepen- 
dence of  a  pure  conscience  and  an  unsullied  truth. 

And  if  it  were  for  nothing  more  than  the  vindica- 
tioa  of  their  self-respect,  their  rights,  and  the  real 
digBity  and  importance  of  their  position,  that  young 
persons  so  circumstanced  can  achieve,  if  true  to 
themselves.  Captain  Marryatt  has  done  admirable 
•errioe  hoe  to  the  ahnost  destitute  cause  of  those 
depending  for  their  bread  only  upon  the  accomplish- 
ments of  mind,  upon  superior  knowledge,  sense  of 
hoaoar,  virtue,  and  truth.  But  these  we  know,  espe- 
eudiy  in  England,  just  now,  are  not  such  powerful 
wooefB  of  the  smiles  of  nuumnon  as  other  modes  of 
proeeeding, — ^the  artifices,  trickeries,  and  the  delusions 
practised  by  licensed  knaves,  great  and  small,  upon 
tbe  honesty  the  honourable,  and  the  poor.  In  this 
respect,  also^  we  must  do  justice  to  the  author's 
powers.   He  is  an  honest  writer,  and  evidently  thinks, 


with  Pope,  that  an  honest,  independent  character  is 
indeed  the  noblest  work  of  the  Deity.  How  truthful 
and  how  important  to  hundreds  of  young  novel- 
readers,  if  only  to  obviate  the  false  and  pernicious 
doctrines  held  out  in  more  high-sounding  and  specious 
works  of  fiction ! 

"  I  returned  to  my  own  room,  and  was  glad  to  be  once 
more  alone;  for  though  I  bore  up  well,  under  the 
circumstances,  BtiU  the  compressed  excitement  was 
wearying  to  the  frame.  I  had  resolved  to  accept  the 
offer  of  Madame  BaUiurst  at  the  time  she  made  it,  but  I 
did  not  choose  to  appear  to  jump  at  it,  as  she  probably 
expected  that  I  would.  I  felt  no  oonfidenoe  in  any  one 
but  my  own  self  after  the  treatment  of  Madame  d'Albret, 
and  I  considered  that  Madame  Bathurst  would  probably 
dismiss  me,  as  soon  as  my  services  were  no  longer 
required,  with  as  little  ceremony.  That  I  was  capable  of 
taking  charge  of,  and  instructing  Caroline,  I  knew  well, 
and  that  Madame  Bathurst  would  not  easily  procure  a 
governess  so  finished  in  singing  and  music  as  myself. 
There  would  be  consequently  no  obligation,  and  I 
resolved  that  I  would  reject  her  terms  if  they  were  not 
favourable." 

Our  heroine  is  next  engaged  by  Lady  R ^  a  true 

blue,  an  eccentric,  and  a  poetess.  A  variety  of  oomio 
scenes  and  adventures  are  given  in  a  lively  a  vein. 
A  young  and  witty  page  in  her  service,  who  takes  on 
him  great  airs,  and  turns  out  to  be  her  own  nephew 
and  a  gentleman  bom,  aomusee  Valerie  exceedingly. 
Master  Lionel  had  ordered  a  pair  of  boots  without 
orders,  and  his  mistress  called  upon  him  to  pay  for 
them. 

"  At  this  moment,  Lady  R.  stooped  from  her  chair  to 
pick  up  her  handkerchief.  There  were  some  sovereigns 
lying  in  the  desk,  and  the  lad  took  one  up,  and  as  Lady  B. 
rose  up,  held  it  out  to  her  in  silence. 

"  '  That's  right,  Lionel,'  said  Lady  R. '  of  all  things,  I 
like  honesty.' 

" '  Yes,  madome,'  replied  the  impudent  rogue,  '  like 
most  people  who  tell  their  own  stories — I  was  bom  of 
honest  but  poor  parents.' 

" '  I  believe  your  parents  were  honest;  and  now,  Lionel, 
to  reward  you,  I  shall  pay  for  your  boots,  and  you  may 
keep  your  sovereign.' 

'* '  Thank  your  ladyship ;  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  oook 
is  outside  for  orders.' 

"  Lady  R.  rose  and  went  out  of  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Lionel,  laughing  at  me,  put  the  sovereign  down  with  the 
others. 

" '  Kow  I  call  that  real  honesty ;  you  saw  me  borrow  it, 
and  now  you  see  me  pay  it.' 

'^ '  Yes,  but  suppose  that  her  ladyship  had  not  given 
you  the  sovereign,  then) ' 

" '  I  should  have  paid  her  very  honestly,'  replied  he. 
'  If  I  wished  to  cheat  her  1  might  do  so  all  day  long. 
She  leaves  her  money  about  everywhere,  and  never 
knows  what  she  has.  If  I  wanted  to  steal,  I  should  not 
do  so  with  those  bright  eyes  of  yours  looking  at  me  all 
the  time.' 

" '  You  are  a  very  saucy  boy,*  replied  I,  more  amused 
than  angry. 

** '  It's  all  from  reading ;  and  it's  not  my  fault,  for  her 
ladyship  makes  me  read,  and  I  never  yet  read  any  book 
about  old  times,  in  which  the  pages  were  not  saucy. 
But  I've  no  time  to  talk,  my  spoons  are  not  dean  yet.'" 

1»The  episode  of  Lionel's  history—- a  perfect  little 
novel  in  itself— gives  a  fresh  charm  to  this  self-told 
narrative.  He  also  mainly  assists  in  the  dhonement, 
the  boarding-school,  and  the  love  scenes;  and,  of 
course,  the  final  happy  marriage  and  destination  c^ 
our  spirited  and  persevering  heroine.  ^<->  t 
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One  thing,  however,  we  mnst  not  pass  over  without 
due  rebuke — the  degree  of  interest  she  took  in  the 
elopement  of  one  or  two  of  her  pretty  friends  and 
pupils.  Oor  author  here  has  stretched  a  point  for  the 
sake  of  creating  some  very  pleasant  scenes  and  laugh- 
able situations,  which  tell  exceedingly.  A  blue-stock- 
ing party  is  thus  briefly  hit  off : — 

'* '  No  music,  no  dancing,  nothing  but  buz,  bnz^  buz; 
Won't  you  feel  it  stupid  1 ' " 

Valerie  was  to  sit  for  her  ladyship's  model  of  a 
beautiful  heroine ;  Lionel  for  a  page. 

"  *  Here,  Lionel ;  I  want  you  to  play  the  page.' 

"  *  I've  no  time  for  play,*  my  lady ;  *  I  am  page  in 

earnest.    There's  all  the  knives  to  clean.* 
"  Bat  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  they  sat 
**  *  Now,  Miss  Valerie/  he  said,  *  we'll  see  who  performs 

be^ ;  I  think  you  will  be  sooner  tired  of  sitting  than  I 

shall  be  of  looking  at  you.'" 

The  following,  on  matrimonial  scheming  for  daugh- 
ters, is  well  put : — 

"  *  I  believe  that  most  mothers  wish  that.' 
" '  I  grant  it,  and  perhaps  manoeuvre  as  much,  but  with 
more  skill  than  she  does,  for  every  one  sees  the  game ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  young  men  shy  off,  which 
they  probably  would  not  if  she  were  quiet,  for  they 
are  really  clever,  unaffected,  and  natural  girls.'" 

Accordingly,  Lady  R.'s  daughters,  with  the  help  of 
Valerie's  taste  and  accomplishments,  go  off  in  a 
twinkling,  even  to  their  wary  and  skilful  mother's 
astonishment. 

Lionel's  real  birth  is  made  known ;  and,  with  a  large 
fortune,  he  assumes  the  manners  and  position  of  a 
gentleman.  His  dexterity  in  obtaining  and  pursuing 
the  clues,  b  extremely  amusing.  He  surprises  the  old 
man  in  the  secret  into  a  confession  by  appearing  as 
his  own  grandson. 

To  our  surprise,  the  heroine  does  not  marry  this 
new*  made  rich — ^whose  admiration  of  her  amounted 
to  reverence — ^but  one  still  handsomer,  more  accom- 
plished, and  wealthy.  Count  de  Chabannes,  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  family.    She  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 

her  old  calumniator,  Mon.  G ,  weU  horsewhipped 

by  him ;  and  there  are  some  rich  scenes  arising  out  of 
a  young  lady  having  given  the  card  of  a  friend  for  her 
own.  She  is  wooed  and  won  as  the  rich  heiress 
accordingly,  the  gentleman  refusing  to  believe  her 
own  protestations  that  she  is  any  one  else,  even  when 
she  signs  her  name  in  the  registry.  The  denouement 
with  the  lady's  parents  is  full  of  true  humour. 


EDITOR'S  WRITING  DESK. 

"  Prisons  and  Prisoners." — Every  work  tending  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  neglected  masses  demands 
our  earnest  sympathy,  even  when  unable  in  every 
respect  to  agree  with  its  author ;  and,  having  given  cur- 
rency in  this  journal  to  Mr.  Pearson's  scheme  for  the 
reformation  of  prison -discipline,  in  which  the  separate 
system  is  condenmed,  it  is  but  fair  to  listen  to  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  The  advocates  of  con- 
tending theories  too  commonly  lose  sight  of  some 


peculiar  advantage  in  each  other's  plan;  and  thus, 
whUe  justly  desirous  of  making  our  prisons  at  once  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  and  by  their  associated  labour 
saving  the  enormous  expense  at  present  incurred, 
Mr.  Pearson  has  hardly  appreciated,  perhaps,  the 
great  desirableness,  nay,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
separation  of  prisoners  before  their  trial,  at  least. 
This  point  was,  however,  we  remember,  urged  with 
great  force  at  the  discussion  which  took  place  in 
the  City  on  Mr.  Pearson's  plan ;  and  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Government  Model  Prison  at  Islington,  in  his  recent 
work,  called  "  Prisons  and  Prisoners,"  is  conclusive 
in  settling  it.  The  separate  system,  too,  offers  great 
facilities  for  acting  favourably  upon  the  minds,  bv 
moral  and  religious  suasion,  of  the  prisoners;  and  ; 
that  the  effect  produced  by  these  means  is  often  very 
great,  abundant  evidence  has,  we  think,  been  afforded. 
Perhaps  a  system  which  should  retain  these  advan- 
tages, and  yet  combine  with  them,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  punitive  discipline  and  self-supporting  labour  for 
which  Mr.  Pearson  justly  contends,  would  be  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted.  In  addition  to  his  defence  of 
the  Pentonville  system,  Mr.  Kingsmill  adds  a  review 
of  the  different  plans  for  convict  discipline  and  for  ihe 
prevention  of  crime.  There  b  much  here  that  is  veiy 
important  and  interesting  upon  the  best  means  of 
checking  the  progress  of  juvenile  depravity ;  and  more 
especially  upon  the  desirableness  of  avoiding  imprison- 
ment Jor  boys.  As  this  subject  has  lately  been  brought 
before  our  readers,  the  following  quotation  will  not 
be  without  interest  in  connexion  with  it : — 

"  I  am  not  reconciled  to  summary  convictions,  but  I 
highly  approve  of  freqyu&ni  courts  to  tiy  petty  offenders 
of  all  ages  promptly  on  the  spot,  and  1  would  make 
restitution  of  the  thing  stolen,  or  of  its  money  value,  a 
part  of  the  sentence.  I  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  this  principle  might  be  usefully  adopted 
in  all  cases  of  losses  by  theft  or  fraud. 

"  I  think  the  administration  of  the  law  as  to  juvenile 
offenders  requires  much  amendment.  We  want  prisons 
appropriated  to  them,  in  which  they  should  be  subjected 
to  a  paJtemal  but  severe  discipline,  and  that  not  for 
short,  but  for  long  periods,  subject,  however,  to  remission 
on  amendment,  t  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  accor- 
dance with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  have  such 
terms  of  imprisonment  indefinite,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, or  dependent  upon  a  system  like  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account,  in  which  the  prisoner  has  appeal  if 
the  account  be  unfairly  kept.  There  are  institutions 
abroad,  such  as  that  near  Hambuigh,  and  the  '  Colonie 
Agricole'  in  France,  and  some  also  in  England,  which 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  adopted  wholly,  or  in  part,  as 
models  for  iuvenile  rrformatory  prisons.  As  long, 
however,  as  juvenile  offenders  are  mixed  up  in  our  gads 
with  aduUs,  no  effectual  improvement  can  take  place. 
I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  a  regular  plan  for  a 
robbery,  which  took  effect  and  was  tried  before  me,  was 
laid  in  one  of  what  is  called  our  beat-regulated  gaols, 
and  on  the  tread-mill.  The  instrument  there  was  a  boy, 
and  the  principals  were  adult  thieves.  I  may  add  that 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  h  judicious  plan  ofr^ormfor 
juvenile  offenders  would  be  the  most  economical,  as  well 
as  the  most  merciful  arrangement  which  could  be  made. 
The  expenses  now  incurred  by  their  repeated  re-com- 
mittals and  trials  greatly  exceed  the  probable  cost  of  an 
attempt  at  an  effectual  reformation,  and  to  cure  this 
class  of  offenders  would  be  to  cut  off  one  most  prolific 
source  of  adult  crime." 

—  rs 
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THE  POWERSCOURT  WATERFALL. 

[With  an  JUustration.) 

The  vicinity  of  Dublin  abounds  in  magnificent 
scenery.  Li  our  last  number  we  displayed  one  of  its 
most  ^oomy  phases,— the  monastic  valley  of  Glenda- 
lougfa.  This  month  we  present  another  altogether  as 
'  "riant"  the  well-known  fall  in  Powersoonrt  park, 
depicted  by  the  inimitable  Creswick.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  graceful  in  Britain,  seen  as  it  is  over  a 
beautiful  amphitheatre  of  wooded  mountains.  It  is 
fonned  by  a  very  inconsiderable  stream,  and  when 
unaugmented  by  heavy  rains,  the  quantity  of  water  is 
so  small,  that  the  ferruginous  basalt  rock  is  seen 
through  the  thm  veil  of  its  delicate  transparency. 
But  when  the  mountain  torrents  are  swollen  by  the 
winter  rains,  it  assumes  an  expression  of  great 
grandeur. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  abounds  in  strikii^  scenes, 
of  which  the  finest  is,  perhaps,  the  celebrated  "Dargle," 
a  deep  glen  overhung  with  ancient  woods,  witii 
a  stream  brawling  under  their  covert,  and  forming  in 
its  passage  many  a  nook  that  Diana  and  her  nymphs 
mi^t  have  coveted  for  their  secluded  bath. 

A  week  may  be  most  profitably  spent  in  exploring 
the  scenery  of  the  county  of  Wicklow.  There  is  the 
well-known  Vale  of  Avoca,  the  scene  of  Moore's 
poem  of  the  "  Meeting  of  the  Waters ;"  the  wild  and 
dreary  solitudes  of  Glenmalure ;  the  romantic  Lake  of 
Lnggela ;  the  Devil's  Glen,  and  the  Glen  of  the  Downs; 
with  Glendalough  and  its  ruins,  and  the  magnificent 
shores  of  Killiney  Bay,  Powerscourt,  and  the  Dargle. 
It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  cite  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  great  capital  which  abounds  with  scenes  more 
inimitably  varied,  within  a  shorter  compass. 


THE  MAIDEN  AND,  MARRIED  LIFE  OF 
MARY  POWELL, 

▲TTEBWAKDS  UISTBESS  MILTON.^ 

Tuetday. — ^Life  flows  away  here  in  such  unmarked 
kanqnilitie,  that  one  hath  nothing  whereof  to  write, 
or  to  remember  what  distinguished  one  day  from 
another.  I  am  sad,  yet  not  dulle ;  methinks  I  have 
grown  some  yeares  older  since  I  came  here.  I  can 
Cemcy  elder  women  feeling  much  as  I  doe  now.  I 
have  nothing  to  desire,  nothing  to  hope,  that  is  likelie 
to  come  to  pass — nothing  to  regret,  except  I  begin  soe 
far  back,  that  my  whole  life  hath  neede,  as  'twere,  to 
begin  over  agayn 

Mr.  Agnew  translates  to  us  portions  of  Thuanus 
his  historic,  and  y*  letters  of  Theodore  Beza,  con- 
cerning y«  French  reformed  church;  oft  prolix,  yet 
interesting,  especially  with  Mr.  Agnew's  comments, 
and  allusions  to  our  own  time.  On  y*  other  hand. 
Rose  reads  Davila,  y«  sworne  apol(^te  of  Catherine 


de'  Medicis,  whose  charming  Italian  even  I  can  com- 
prehende ;  but  alle  is  false  and  plausible.  How  sad, 
that  y*  wrong  partie  shoulde  be  victorious !  Soe  it 
may  befall  in  this  land;  though,  indeede,  I  have 
hearde  soe  much  bitter  rayling  on  bothe  sides,  that  I 
know  not  which  is  right.  The  line  of  demarcation  is 
not  soe  distinctly  drawn,  methinks,  as  'twas  in  France. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  right  to  take  up  arms  agaynst  con- 
stituted authorities  ? — Yet,  and  if  those  same  autho- 
rities abuse  their  trust?  Nay,  women  cannot 
understand  these  matters,  and  I  thank  Heaven  they 
need  not.  Onlie,  they  cannot  help  siding  with  those 
they  love;  and  sometimes  those  they  love  are  on 
opposite  sides. 

Mr.  Agnew  say th,  the  secular  arm  shoulde  never  be 
employed  in  spirituall  matters,  and  that  y*  Hugenots 
committed  a  grave  mistake  in  choosing  princes  and 
admirals  for  their  leaders,  insteade  of  simple  preachers 
with  Bible  in  their  hands ;  and  he  askt,  "  Did  Luther 
or  Peter  the  Hermit  most  manifestlie  labour  with  the 
blessing  of  God  P" 

...  I  have  noted  y'  heads  of  Mr.  Agnew's  readings, 
after  a  fashion  of  Rose's,  in  order  to  have  a  shorte, 
comprehensive  account  of  y*  whole;  and  this  hath 
abridged  my  joumalling.  It  is  the  more  profitable  to 
me  of  y«  two,  changes  the  sad  current  of  thought, 
and,  though  an  unaccustomed  task,  I  Uke  it  well. 


Saturday, — On  Monday  I  return  to  Forest  Hill.  I 
am  well  pleased  to  have  yet  another  Sheepscote 
sabbath.  To-day  we  had  y*  rare  event  of  a  dinner- 
guest  ;  soe  full  of  what  y  rebels  are  doing,  and  alle 
y*  horrors  of  strife,  that  he  seemed  to  us  quiete  folks 
like  y*  denizen  of  another  world. 


U)  Cuntiuaed  from  p.  13J. 


TQL.X. 


Auff.  6. — ^Dear  father  sayd  thb  evening,  as  wc 
came  in  from  a  walk  on  y*  terrace,  "  My  sweet  Moll, 
you  were  ever  the  light  of  y«  house.;  but  now,  though 
you  are  more  staid  than  of  former  time,  I  find  you  a 

o 


Forett  Hill,  August  3. — Home  agayn,  and  mother 
hath  gone  on  her  long  intended  visitt  to  uncle  John, 
taldng  with  her  y*  two  youngest.  Father  much  prc- 
occupide,  by  reason  of  y'  supplies  needed  for  his 
M*'**'  service ;  soe*  that,  sweet  Robin  being  away,  I 
find  myselfe  lonely.  Harry  rides  with  me  in  y* 
evening,  but  y*  mornings  I  have  alle  to  myself ;  and 
when  I  have  fulfilled  mother's  behests  in  y*  kitchen 
and  still-room,  I  have  nought  but  to  read  in  our 
somewhat  scant  collection  of  books,  the  moste  part 
whereof  are  religious.  And  (not  on  that  account,  but 
by  reason  I  have  read  y*  most  of  them  before), 
methinks  I  will  write  to  borrow  some  of  Rose ;  for 
cliange  of  reading  hath  now  become  a  want.  I  am 
minded  also,  to  seek  out  and  minister  unto  some  poore 
folk  after  her  fashion.  Now  that  I  am  queen  of  the 
larder,  there  is  manic  a  wholesome  scrap  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  there  are  likewise  sundrie  physiques  in  my  ' 
mother's  closet,  which  she  addeth  to  year  by  year, 
and  never  wants,  we  are  soe  seldom  ill. 
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better  companion  than  ever.  This  last  visitt  to 
Sheepsoote  hath  evened  your  spiritts." 

Poor  father !  he  knew  not  how  I  lay  awake  and 
Wept  last  night,  for  one  1  shaQ  never  see  agayn,  nor 
ho"^  the  terrace  walk  minded  me  of  him.  My  spiritts 
may  seem  even,  and  I  exert  myself  to  please ;  but, 
within,  all  is  dark  shade,  or  at  best,  grey  twilight ; 
and  my  spiritts  are,  in  feet,  worse  here  than  they 
were  at  Sheepsoote,  because,  here,  I  am  continuallie 
thinking  of  one  whose  name  is  never  uttered; 
whereas,  there,  it  was  mentioned  naturaliie  and 
tenderlie,  though  sadly.  .  .  . 

I  will  forthe  to  see  some  of  y*  poor  folk. 


Same  «i^i/.— Resolved  to  make  y*  circuit  of  the 
cottages,  but  onlie  reached  y*  first,  wherein  I  found 
poor  Nell  in  such  grief  of  body  and  mind,  that  I  was 
avised  to  wait  with  lier  a  long  time.  Askt  why  she 
had  not  sent  to  us  for  relief ;  was  answered  she  had 
thought  of  doing  soe,  but  was  feared  of  making  too 
free.  After  a  lengthened  visitt,  which  seemed  to 
relieve  her  mind,  and  certaynlie  relieved  mine,  I  bade 
her  ferewell,  and  at  y*  wicket  met  my  father  coming 
up  with  a  playn-favoured  but  scholarlike  looking 
reverend  man.  He  sayd,  "  Moll,  I  could  not  think 
what  had  become  of  you."  I  answered,  I  hoped  I 
had  not  kept  him  waiting  for  dinner — ^poor  Nell  had 
entertayned  me  longer  than  I  wisht,  with  y*  catalogue 
of  her  troubles.  The  stranger  looking  attentively  at 
me,  observed  that  may  be  the  poor  woman  had 
entertayned  an  angel  unawares ;  and  added,  "  Doubt 
not,  madam,  we  woulde  rather  await  our  dinner  than 
that  you  should  have  ciurt^led  your  message  of. 
charity."  Hithertoe,  my  father  had  not  named  this 
gentleman  to  me ;  bat  now  he  sayd,  "  Child,  this  is 
the  reverend  Doctor  Jeremy  Taylor,  chaplain  in  ordi- 
narie  to  his  M^-  and  whom  you  know  I  have  heard 
more  than  once  preach  before  the  Kinqj  since  he  abode 
in  Oxford."  Thereon  I  made  a  lowly  reverence,  and 
we  walked  homewards  together.  At  first,  he  dis- 
coursed chiefly  with  my  father  on  y*  troubles  of  the 
times,  and  then  he  drew  me  into  y*  dialogue,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  let  fall  a  saying  of  Mr.  Agnew's 
which  drew  from  the  reverend  gentleman  a  respectfulle 
look  I  felt  I  no  way  deserved.  Soe  then  I  had  to 
exphun  that  the  saying  was  none  of  mine,  and  felt 
ashamed  he  shoulde  suppose  me  wiser  than  I  was, 
especiallie  as  he  commended  my  modesty.  But  wc 
progressed  well,  and  he  soon  had  the  discourse  all  to 
himself,  for  Squire  Paice  came  up,  and  detained 
father,  while  the  doctor  and  I  walked  on.  I  could 
not  help  reflecting  how  odd  it  was,  that  I,  whom 
nature  had  endowed  with  such  a  very  ordinarie 
capacitie,  and  scarce  anie  taste  for  letters,  shoulde 
continuallie  be  thrown  into  the  company  of  y* 
cleverest  of  men, — ^flrst,  Mr.  Milton ;  then  Mr. 
Agnew ;  and  now,  this  Doctor  Jeremy  Taylor.  But, 
like  y*  other  twx),  he  is  not  merely  clever,  he  is 
Christian  and  good.  How  much  I  learnt  in  this  short 
interview !  for  short  it  seemed,  though  it  must  have 
exvendedovcr  a  good  hall'  hour.     He  snyd,  "  Perhaps, 


young  lady,  the  flmB  may  come  when  vou  shall  find 
safer  solace  in  y*  exercise  of  the  charities  than  of  y* 
affections.  Safer:  for,  not  to  consider  how  a  suc- 
cessfulle  or  unsucoessfulle  passion  for  a  humam  being 
of  like  infirmities  with  ourselves,  oft  stains  and 
darkens  and  shortens  the  current  of  life,  even  the 
chastened  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child,  as  of  Octavia 
who  swooned  at  *  Tu,  Marcellus,  eris,* — or  of  wives 
for  their  husbands,  as  Artenusia  and  Itaodamia, 
sometimes  amounting  to  idolatry — nay,  the  love  of 
friend  for  friend,  while  alle  is  sweet  influences  and 
animating  transports,  yet  exceeding  y*  reasonableness 
of  that  of  David  for  Jonathan,  or  of  our  blessed  Lord 
for  St.  Jolm  and  the  familv  of  Lazarus,  may  procure 
far  more  torment  than  profit :  even  if  the  attachment 
is  reciprocal,  and  well  grounded,  and  equaUie  matcht, 
which  often  it  is  not.  Then  interpose  human 
tempers,  and  chills,  and  heates,  and  slyghtes  fancied 
or  intended,  which  make  the  vext  soul  readie  to  wish 
it  had  never  existed.  How  smalle  a  thing  is  a  human 
heart !  you  might  grasp  it  in  your  little  hand ;  and 
yet  its  strifes  and  agonies  are  enough  to  distend  a 
skin  that  should  cover  the  whole  world !  But,  in  the 
charities,  what  peace !  yea,  they  distill  sweet nesse 
even  from  y*  unthankfuUe,  blessing  him  that  gives 
more  than  him  that  receives ;  wliile,  in  the  main,  they 
are  laid  out  at  better  interest  than  our  warmest 
affections,  and  bring  in  a  far  richer  harvest  of  love 
and  gratitude.  Yet,  let  our  affections  have  their 
fitting  exercise  too,  staying  ourselves  with  y*  reflection, 
that  there  is  greater  happinesse,  after  alle  things  sayd, 
in  loviug  than  in  being  loved,  save  by  the  God  of  love 
who  first  loved  us,  and  that  they  who  dwell  in  love 
dwell  in  Ilim" 

Then  he  went  on  to  speak  of  y'  manifold  acts  and 
divisions  of  Charity ;  as  much,  methought,  in  y*  vein 
of  a  poet  as  a  preacher ;  and  he  minded  me  much  of 
that  scene  in  y*  tenth  book  of  y*  Fairie  Queene,  soe 
lately  read  to  us  by  Mr.  Agnew,  wherein  the  Red 
Cross  Knight  and  Una  were  ^wn  Mercy  at  her 
work. 


Aug.  10. — A  pack-horse  from  Sheepscotc  just  re- 
ported, laden  with  a  goodlie  store  of  books,  besides 
sundrie  smaller  tokens  of  Rose's  thoughtfulle  kind* 
ucsse.  I  have  now  methodicalUc  divided  my  time 
into  stated  hours,  of  prayer,  exercise,  studdy,  hotise- 
wiferie,  and  acts  of  mercy,  on  however  humble  a 
scale;  and  find  nune  OMne  peace  of  mind  thereby 
increased  notwithstanding  y*"  darknesse  of  publick 
and  duUnesse  of  private  affairs. 

Made  out  y*  meaning  of  "cynosure"  and  "Cifi- 
mcrian  darknesse."  .  . 


Aug.  lo.^'uU  sad  am  I  to  learn  that  Mr.  Milton 
hath  published  another  book  in  advocacy  of  divorce. 
Alas,  why  will  he  chafe  against  y*  chain,  and  widen 
the  cruel  division  between  us  ?  My  father  is  outra- 
geous on  y*  matter,  and  speaks  soe  passionatelie  of  him^ 
that  it  is  worse  than  not  speaking  of  him  at  alle, 
which  latelie  I  was  avised  to  complain  of. 
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Aug,  30. — ^Diok  beginneth  to  ftmoie  himself  in  love 

with  Audrey  Paice — an  attaohment  that  will  doe  him 

noe  good :  his  tastes  alreadie  want  raising,  and  she 

will  onlie  lower  them,  I  feare,--a  comely,  romping, 

noisie  girl,  that,  were  she  but  a  farmer's  daughter, 

woulde  be  the  life  and  soul  of  alle  the  Whitsun-ales, 

luurest-homes,  and  hay-makings  in  the  country :  in 

short,  as  fond  of  idling  and  menymaking  as  I  once 

'   was  myself :  onlie  I  never  was  soe  riotqus. 

I       I  beginne  to  see  faults  in  Dick  and  Harry  I  never 

,   saw  before.    Is  my  taste  bettering,  or  my  temper 

w(»ieimingP     At  alle  events,  we  have  noe  cross 

I   woids,  for  I  expect  them  not  to  alter,  knowing  how 

;  bard  it  is  to  doe  soe  by  myself. 

I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  my  Sheepscote 
I  visitt.  Dear  mother  retumeth  to-morrow.  Good 
Dr.  Ti^lor  hath  twice  taken  y*  trouble  to  walk  over 
from  Oxford  to  soe  me,  but  he  hath  now  left,  and  we 
may  never  meet  agayn.  His  visitts  have  bcene  very 
pvedous  to  me :  I  think  he  hath  some  glimmering  of 
mj  sad  case :  indeed,  who  knows  it  not  ?  At  parting 
he  sayd,  smiling,  he  hoped  he  should  yet  hear  of  my 
makijig  offerings  to  Yiriplaca  on  Mount  Palatine; 
then  added,  gravelie,  '*  You  know  where  reall  offerings 
may  be  made  and  alwaies  accepted— offerings  of  spare 
half-hours  and  five-minutes,  when  we  shut  the  closet 
door  and  commtme  with  our  own  hearts  and  are  still." 
Alsoe  he  sayd,  "  There  are  sacrifices  to  make  which 
sometimes  wring  our  very  hearts  to  offer;  but 
Qwr  gndous  God  accepts  them  neverthelesse,  if  nur 
feet  be  really  in  y  right  path,  even  though,  like 
Chryseis,  we  look  back,  weeping." 

He  sajd But  how  manie  things  as  beau- 

lifulle  and  true  did  I  hear  my  husband  say,  which 
passed  by  me  like  y*  idle  wind  that  I  regarded  not ! 

Sep.  8. — ^Harry  hath  just  broughte  in  y«  news  of 
his  M*^  success  in  the  west.  Lord  Essex's  army 
hath  beene  oompletely  surrounded  by  the  royfd  troops; 
himself  forct  to  escape  in  a  boat  lo  Plymouth,  and  all 
the  arms,  artiUerie,  baggage,  &o.,  of  Skippon's  men 
have  &llen  into  y*  hands  of  the  king.  Esther  is  soe 
pleased  that  he  hath  mounted  the  flag,  and  given 
double  allowance  of  ale  to  his  men. 

I  wearie  to  hear  from  Robin. 


Skeepseotf^  Oct.  30. — How  swcete  a  picture  of 
I  mndl  life  did  Sheepscote  present,  wlien  I  arrived 
here  this  afternoon!  The  water  being  now  much 
oot,  the  face  of  the  countrie  presented  a  new  aspect : 
•  there  were  men  threshing  the  walnut  trees,  children 
and  women  putting  y*  nuts  into  osier  baskets,  a  bailiff 
on  a  white  horse  overlooking  them,  and  now  and  then 
galloping  to  another  party,  and  splashing  through  the 
water.  Hien  we  found  Mr.  Agnew  equallie  busie 
with  bis  apples,  mounted  half  way  up  one  of  the  trees, 
and  throwing  cherry  pippins  down  into  Rose's  apron, 
and  now  and  then  inaking  as  though  he  would  pelt 
her :  onlie  she  dared  him,  and  woulde  not  be  fright- 
ened. Her  donkey,  diewing  apples  in  y*  comer,  with 
the  cider  runniDg  out  of  his  mouth,  presented  a  ludi- 


crous image  of  ei\joyment,  and  'twas  evidently  enohanct 
by  Giles'  brushing  his  rough  coat  with  a  birch  besom, 
instead  of  minding  his  owne  busiaesse  of  sweeping 
the  walk.  The  sun,  shining  with  mellow  light  on  the 
mown  grass  and  fresh  clipt  hornbeam  hedges,  made 
even  y*  commonest  objects  distinct  and  oheerfuUe ; 
and  y»  air  was  soe  cleare,  we  coulde  hear  y*  village 
children  afar  off  at  theire  play. 

Rose  had  abundance  of  delicious  new  honey  in  y* 
comb,  and  bread  hot  from  the  oven,  for  our  earUe 
supper.  Dick  was  tempted  to  stay  too  late ;  however, 
he  is  oft  as  late,  now,  returning  from  Audrey  Paice, 
though  my  mother  likes  it  not. 


15  M. — ^Rose  is  quite  in  good  spiritts  now,  and  we 
goe  on  most  harmoniouslie  and  happilie.  Alle  our 
tastes  are  now  in  common ;  and  I  never  more  ei]joyed 
this  union  of  seclusion  and  society.  Besides,  Mr. 
Agnew  is  more  than  commonlie  kind,  and  never  speaks 
stemlie  or  sharplie  to  me  now.  Lideed,  this  morning, 
looking  thoughtfullie  at  me,  he  sayd  "  I  know  not, 
cousin,  what  change  has  come  over  you,  but  you  are 
now  alle  that  a  wise  man  coulde  love  and  approve." 
I  sayd.  It  must  be  owing  then  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
who  had  done  me  more  goode,  it  woulde  seeme,  in 
three  lessons,  than  he  or  Mr.  Milton  ooulde  imparte 
in  thirty  or  three  hundred.  He  s^yd  he  was  indined 
to  attribute  it  to  a  higher  source  than  that;  and  yet, 
there  was  doubtlesse  a  great  knack  in  teaching,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  in  liking  the  teacher.  He  had 
alwaies  hearde  y«  doctor  spoken  of  as  a  good,  pious, 
and  clever  man,  though  rather  too  high  a  prelatist. 
I  sayd,  "  There  were  good  men  of  alle  sorts :  there 
was  Mr.  Milton,  who  woulde  pull'  y*  church  down; 
there  was  Mr.  Agnew,  who  woulde  onlie  have  it 
mended ;  and  there  was  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  was 
content  with  it  as  it  stoode."  Then  Rose  askt  me 
of  y<  Puritanicall  preachers.  Then  I  showed  her  how 
they  preached,  and  made  her  laugh.  But  Mr.  Agnew 
woulde  not  laugh.  But  I  made  him  laugh  at  last. 
Then  he  was  angrie  with  himself  and  with  me ;  only 
not  very  angry ;  and  sayd,  I  had  a  right  to  a  name 
which  he  knew  had  beene  given  me,  of  "deaving 
mischief."  I  knew  not  he  knew  of  it,  and  was 
checked,  though  I  laught  it  off. 


16/^. — Walking  together,  this  morning.  Rose  was 
avised  to  say,  "Did  Mr.  Milton  ever  tell  you  the 
adventures  of  f  Italian  lady  ?  "  "  Rely  on  it  he 
never  did,"  sayd  Mr.  Agnew. — "Milton  is  as  modest  a 
man  as  ever  breathed— tdle  men  of  first  dass  genius  are 
soe."  "  What  was  y*  adventure  P "  I  askt,  curiouslie. 
"Why,  I  neede  not  tell  you,  Moll,  that  John  Milton, 
as  a  youth,  vras  extremelie  handsome,  even  beautifuU. 
His  colour  came  and  went  soe  like  a  girl's,  that  we 
of  Chnst's  college  used  to  call  him  '  Uie  lady,'  uid 
thereby  annoy  him  noe  little.  One  summer  afternoone 
he  and  I  and  young  King  (Lyddas,  you  know)  had 
started  on  a  country  walk,  (the  countrie  is  not  pretty, 
round  Cambridge)  when  we  met  in  with  an  acquaint- 
ance whom  Mr.  Milton  affected  not,  soe  he  savd  ne 
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would  walk  on  to  y*  first  rising  ground  and  wait  ns 
there.  On  this  rising  ground  stood  a  tree,  beneath 
which  our  impatient  young  gentleman  presentlie  cast 
himself,  and,  haying  walked  fast,  and  the  weather 
being  warm,  soon  falls  asleep  as  sounde  as  a  top. 
Meantime,  King  and  I  quit  our  friend  and  saunter 
forward  pretty  easilie.  Anon  comes  up  with  us  a 
caroche,  with  something  I  know  not  what  of  outland- 
ish in  its  build ;  and  within  it,  two  ladies,  one  of  them 
having  the  fayrest  face  I  ever  set  eyes  on,  present 
companie  duly  excepted.  The  caroche  having  passed  us. 
King  and  I  mutuallie  express  our  admiration,  and 
thereupon,  preferring  turf  to  dust,  got  on  the  other 
side  the  hedge,  which  was  not  soc  thick  but  that 
we  could  make  out  the  caroche,  and  see  the  ladies 
descend  from  it,  to  walk  up  the  hill.  Having 
reached  the  tree,  they  paused  in  surprise  at  seeing 
Milton  asleep  beneath  it ;  and  in  prettie  dumb  shew, 
which  we  watcht  sharplie,  exprest  their  admiration  of 
his  appearance  and  posture,  which  woulde  have  suited 
an  Arcadian  well  enough.  The  younger  lady,  hastilie 
taking  out  a  pencil  and  paper,  wrote  something  which 
she  laughingUe  shewed  her  companion,  and  then  put 
into  y*  sleeper's  hand.  Thereupon,  they  got  into 
their  caroche,  and  drove  off.  King  and  I,  dying  with 
curiositie  to  know  what  she  had  writ,  soon  roused  our 
friend  and  possest  ourselves  of  y*  secret.  The  verses 
ran  thus.  .  . 

'  Occhi,  stelle  mortali, 
Hinistre  de  miei  mall, 
Se,  chiosi,  m'  uccidcte, 
Apcrti,  che  farete  1 ' 

"  Milton  coloured,  crumpled  them  up,  and  yet  put 
them  in  his  pocket ;  then  askt  us  what  the  lady  was 
like.  And  herein  lay  the  pleasantry  of  y«  affair ;  for  I 
truly  told  him  she  had  a  pear-shaped  face,  lustrous 
black' eyes,  and  a  skin  that  shewed  *  il  bruno  il  bel  non 
toglie ; '  whereas.  King,  in  his  mischief,  drew  a  fancy 
portrait,  much  liker  you,  Moll,  than  the  incognita, 
which  hit  Milton's  taste  soe  much  better,  that  he  was 
believed  for  his  payns ;  and  then  he  declared  that  I 
had  beene  describing  the  duenna !  .  .  .  Some  time 
after,  when  Milton  beganne  to  talk  of  visiting  Italy,  we 
bantered  him,  and  sayd  he  was  going  to  look  for 
y*  incognita.  He  stoode  it  well,  and  sayd,  *  Laugh 
on !  do  you  think  I  mind  you  ?  Not  a  bit.*  I  think 
he  did." 

Just  at  this  turn,  Mr.  Agnew  stumbled  at  some- 
thing in  the  long  grass.  It  proved  to  be  an  old, 
rustic  horse-pistol.  His  couutenance  changed  at 
once  from  gay  to  grave.  "  I  thought  we  had  noe  such 
things  hereabouts  yet,"  cried  he,  viewing  it  askance. — 
"  I  suppose  I  mighte  as  well  think  1  had  found  a 
comer  of  y'  land  where  there  was  noe  originall  sin." 
And  soe,  flung  it  over  y^  hedge. 

^First  class  geniuses  are  alwaies  modest,  are 

they? — ^Then  I  should  say  that  young  Italian  lady's 
genius  was  not  of  y*  first  class. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ON  SHAKSPBARFS  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  HIS 
CHARACTERS. 


8iia^P£abe's  soldiebs — {cofUmtied). 

BY   MART  OOWDBN  CLAEKS. 

The  play  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  abounds  in  soldierly 
portraiture.  Here  are  full-length  figures  of  warriors 
brought  together  in  artistic  array,  like  a  picture  of  a 
military  banquet ;  but  how  individually  has  the  poet 
set  them  forth !  How  highly  relieved  are  their  dis- 
tinctive marks !  How  admirably  contrasted  are  their 
several  attributes!  How  distinguished  are  their 
characteristics !  What  mark  and  likelihood  in  each  of 
the  men !  And  how  strikingly  in  every  one  do  we 
recognise  the  reflected  light  of  their  author's  intellect. 
With  what  befitting  pomp  the  prologue  ushers  in 
this  warlike  group !  We  behold  the  marshalling  of 
those  Grecian  "  princes  orgulous  "  on  the  "  Dardan 
plains ;"  a  kingly  train,  "sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
their  crownets  regal "  are  here  pledged  to  do  battle ; 
"their  vow  is  made  to  ransack  Troy;"  while  on  the 
other  side — 

"  Priam's  six-gated  city, 

Dardan,  and  Tvmbria,  Ilias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 

And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples, 

And  corresponsive  and  falfiUing  bolts, 

Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy.** 

This  heaping  up  of  proper  names  in  rich  poetic 
sequence  reminds  us  of  Milton,  who  is  fond  of 
investing  a  swelling  theme  with  the  like  harmonious 
grandeur  of  enumeration. 

The  finest  among  this  very  fine  assemblage  of 
soldierly  characters  is  Hector.  Not  that  be  is  more 
admirably  drawn  than  any  of  the  others,  for  Shakspeare 
seems  to  have  bestowed  equal  care  on  the  finishing  of 
all  his  characters,  from  the  veriest  underling  to  the 
royal  Lear  himself,  each  in  their  due  perfectioning  ; 
but  that  the  nature  of  the  Trojan  commander  himself 
is  the  fineist  and  noblest  among  them. 

Hector  is  purely  magnanimous,  and  he  possesses 
the  unaffected  modesty  which  belongs  to  true  great- 
ness.  He  is  cahn,  without  being  cold;  dignified, 
without  pride;  forbearing,  without  weakness;  his 
bravery  is  unimpeachable,  yet  his  courtesy  is  extreme ; 
his  firmness  is  equalled  by  his  gentleness;  and  his 
command  of  temper  abates  not  the  warmth  of  his 
feelings. 

His  very  first  scene  shows  him  to  us  respected 
and  consulted  by  his  royal  father,  Priam ;  and  calm, 
wise,  and  just  in  his  own  particular.  His  first  speech 
is  completely  characteristic,  rational,  and  n^anly. 
Like  a  man  of  proved  valour,  he  can  afford  to  say — 

"  The  wound  of  peace  Is  surety. 
Surety  geeure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst" 

His  reply  to  his  brother  Troilus's  hasty  demand, 
"What  is  aught  but  as  'tis  valued?"  is  worthy  of 
Ulysses  himself  for  its  temperate  manner,  and  for  its 
wise  insight  into  the  core  of  a  question ; — 
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''Bnt  TBlne  dwells  not  in  particular  will  i 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself 
As  in, the  prizer :  'tis  mad  idolatry 
To  make  the  seirice  greater  than  the  God ; 
And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  attributive 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects. 
Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit" 

And  one  of  the  next  things  ho  utters  is  an  axiom 
strictlj  in  consonance  with  his  just  as  well  as  coura- 
geous character.  Had  more  generals  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  beside  "  the  valiant  Hector,"  been  guided 
bj  snch  a  principle  of  action,  almost  as  much  good 
might  have  been  effected  by  their  means,  as  the  amount 
of  evil  attributable  to  their  achievements.  He  says  :— 

"  Thus  to  persist 
In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong. 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy." 

This  scene  is  in  Act  II.  He  does  not  appear  again 
until  Act  IV ;  and  yet,  though  Hector  personally 
appears  so  little  on  the  scene,  he  is  ever  present  to 
our  imagination  during  the  play  as  the  bright  exemplar 
of  honour,  renown,  and  virtue.  And  when  he  does 
appear,  with  what  a  lustre  of  glory  he  shines  forth !  It 
is  ^hen  he  comes  among  the  Grecian  host  as  the  oppo- 
nent in  the  lists  against  their  selected  champion,  Ajax. 
The  whole  scene  is  in  the  highest  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  heroic  enoount-er.  The  announcement  of  the 
"Trojan's  trumpet;"  the  entrance  of  the  armed 
combatant  with  J^eas,  who  acts  as  his  military 
sponsor;  the  alarum,  and  the  fight,  with  the  short 
quick  shouts  and  eager  comments  of  the  lookers-on ; 
the  cease  of  trumpets  upon  the  bidding  of  .^eas  and 
Diomed,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  field  as  seconds  to  the  respective  champions ;  the 
exditement  of  Ajax,  who  exclaims,  "  I  am  not  warm 
yet ;  let  us  fight  again,"  and  when  Diomed  rejoins, 
"As  Hector  pleases,"  there  is  an  unaffected  con- 
sciousness of  a  right  to  wave  further  contention,  in 
the  cahn  simple  reply  of  Hector,  "Why  then,  I  will 
no  more."  It  is  all  conducted  in  the  truest  taste  of 
chivalrous  romance.  And  after  the  combat,  Hector's 
deportment  continues  the  strain  of  heroic  proceeding. 
He  Mlows  up  his  declining  to  fight  further  with  Ajax, 
by  a  declaration  of  the  relationship  between  them,  and 
ends  with  a  compliment  to  the  thews  and  lusty  strength 
of  his  antag<Miist,  with  a  frank  cordial  admittance 
that  fails  not  to  win  the  good-will  even  of  his  late 
adversary  himself.  His  greetings  of  the  several 
generals ;  his  good-humoured  inquiries  of  their  res- 
pectire  identities,  as  each  presents  himself  in  turn ; 
his  courteous  acknowledgments  of  their  merits  and 
renown ;  his  free,  hearty,  ease  of  manner  to  all ;  his 
courtesy  to  Agamemnon;  his  gay  raillery  with 
Menelaus;  his  affectionate  respect  to  old  Nestor; 
bis  graver  intelligence  of  speech  with  Ulysses ;  and, 
as  a  climax,  his  admirable  meeting  and  parrying  the 
inscdence  of  Achilles,  all  prove  him  to  be  the  accom- 
plished knight,  the  well-graced  gentleman,  the  in- 
tdligent  man,  as  well  as  the  valiant  soldier,  the 
renowned  warrior. 

Nothing  can  be  in  happier  contrast  than  the  manner 


of  the  two  men  in  the  scene  just  alluded  to,  where 
the  calm  dignity  and  fofty  ease  of  Hector  is  opposed  to 
the  overbearing  arrogance  of  Achilles.  Tlie  contempt 
of  the  well-bred  man  falls  with  far  more  telling  scorn 
than  the  rude  insolence  of  the  discourteous  one,  who 
begins  with — 

"  Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee ; 
I  have  with  exact  view  perused  thee.  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Hect.  Is  this  Achilles  1 

Ach.  I  am  Achilles*. 

Hect.  Stand  fair,  1  pray  thee ;  let  me  look  on  thee. 

Ach.  Behold  thy  fill. 

Hect.^  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Ach.  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  second  time. 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hect.  0,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou'lt  read  me  o'er ; 
But  there's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand'st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  1 

Ach,  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  his  body 
Shall  I  destroy  him  1  Whether  there,  there,  or  there  ] 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name ; 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout 
Great  Hector's  spirit  flew ;  answer  me,  heavens  ! 

Hect,  It  would  discredit  the  blessed  gods,  proud  man. 
To  answer  such  a  question.    Stand  again: 
Think'st  thou  to  catch-my  life  so  pleasantly. 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture. 
Where  thou  will  hit  me  dead  1 

Ach.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect.  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
I'd  not  believe  thee.    Henceforth,  guard  thee  well; 
For  I'll  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there ; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm, 
I'll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Yon  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag. 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips ; 
But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words." 

Hector's  modesty  is  also  apparent  in  the  gentleness 
with  which  he  abides  reproof,  even  from  his  younger 
brother,  in  the  scene  where  he  is  arming  for  his  last 
fight;  and  it  is  likewise  displayed  in  his  allowing 
that  he  wishes  he  had  been  "  a  fresher  man,"  when  he 
encounters  Achilles  in  the  heat  of  battle,  in  which  he 
has  already  sustained  an  active  part. 

His  finding  leisure  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  to 
praise  and  rejoice  in  the  vcdour  of  Troilus,  '*  0,  well 
fought,  my  youngest  brother;"  and  his  noted 
clemency  to  his  vanquished  enemies,  are  all  so  many 
marked  indications  of  the  generous  magnanimity  that 
distinguishes  Hector's  character. 

Ulysses,  in  one  of  his  pithy  lines,  says  of  him, 

"Hector  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes  to  tender 
objects." 

Elsewhere,  the  ai'dent  Troilus  reproaches  him  with 
this  "  vice  of  mercy."  And  old  Nestor  bears  tribute 
to  his  merciful  as  wcU  as  martial  bearing,  in  that  fiue 
address: — 

"I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth  :  and  I  have  seen  thee. 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
Despising  many  forfeits  and  subduements. 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'  the  air. 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declined ; 
That  I  have  said  to  some  my  standersby, 
Lo,  Jupiter  U  yonder,  dealing  life!" 
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Bj  the  mode  in  which  Shakspeare  has  drawn 
Achilles  in  this  play,  he  has  |)roduced  an  effective 
contrast  between  the  two  characters — each  looked  up 
to  as  the  chief  dependence  of  their  sereral  parties. 

The  high-minded  Hector  shows  greatly  indeed  in 
opposition  with  the  mere  strong  animal,  the  physical 
mass  of  man,  that  is  depicted  in  Achilles.  Even  when 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  most  approving  terms  by  his 
own  party,  he  is  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
convey  something  of  this  merely  bodily  kind  of 
qualification.  Ulysses  says  of  him,  "The  great 
Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowns  the  sinew  and  the 
forehand  of  our  host;"  and  most  generally  the 
epithets  with  which  his  name  is  coupled  throughout 
the  play,  carry  with  them  still  more  forcible  impressions 
of  this  merely  personal  power  and  magnitude.  For 
instance,  the  very  first  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  where 
Cressida  says,  "There  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles; 
a  better  man  than  Troilns."  And  her  uncle  answers, 
"  Achilles,  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very  camel." 

Ulysses  also  gives  this  picture  of  heavy  hugeness  in 
two  lines  :— 

"  The  large  Achilles,  on  his  pressed  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause ;" 

and  afterwards,   this  other   one   of  gross,   coarse 
overgrowth : — 

"The  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up, 
_n  ra/fik  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropp'd, 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil. 
To  overbulk  us  all."    . 

Old  Nestor  calls  him  "  broad  Achilles,"  and  sneers 
at  his  dulness  of  wit ; — 

"  Achilles,  were  his  brain 
As  barrtn  as  banks  of  Lybia,— though  Apollo  knows, 
'Tis  dry  enough." 

And  the  youthful  Troilus  calls  him  "the  great 
bulk.  AchiUes." 

The  rampant  overbearing  insolence  that  characterises 
thb  massive  giant,  this  ponderous  man,  who  thinks 
himself  great,  but  who  is  only  big,  is  drawn  in  broad 
unmistakeable  strokes,  and  painted  in  the  most  glaring 
colours. 

The  saucy  contempt  with  which  Achilles  encourages 
his  parasite,  Patroclus,  to  mimic  the  peculiarities  of  his 
brother  generals,  upon  whose  better  brain,  and  graver 
knowledge  he  revenges  his  own  sense  of  mental 
inferiority  by  allowing  himself  to  ridicule  their  weaker 
thews,  and  more  aged  limbs;  the  impertinent  and 
affected  negligence  with  which  he  alludes  to  Hector's 
challenge,  breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  midst,  as  if  it 
were  not  worth  while  attempting  to  remember  it, 
"One,  that  dare  maintain — I  know  not  what;  'tis 
trash;  farewell;"  the  arrogance  of  sulkily  keeping  his 
tent  in  pretended  illness,  and  sending  out  Patroclus  to 
answer  his  fellow  commanders,  instead  of  coming  to 
them  himself;  the  fantasy  of  pride  which  bids  him 
wish  to  see  Hector  unarmed,  his  vanity  peeping  out 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  himself  shall  then  also  be 
seen  by  Hector,  unarmed ;  the  indulging  his  disdain 


with  "the  pageant  of  Ajax,"  enacted  by  the  bnfoon 
Thersites,  which  is  in  keeping,  by-the-by,  with  the 
entertainment  he  derives  from  seeing  Patroclus  mock 
the  generals ;  the  scoffing  style  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Agamemnon  in  the  same  scene;  and  the  haughty 
rudeness  of  his  encounter  with  Hector,  which  we 
have  already  noted ;  together  with  the  absurdity  of 
taxing  Hector  with  pride  in  the  terms  of  his  challenge, 
all  combine  to  form  one  of  the  most  complete  pictures 
of  insolence  that  ever  was  executed.  That  last  touch, 
the  proud  man's  discovering  the  pride  that  lurks  in 
Hector's  summons  to  the  lists,  is  exquisitely  subtile 
and  true  to  nature,  no  man  being  more  sensitively 
alive  to  a  defect  in  others  than  he  who  discovers  one 
akin  to  the  ruling  blemish  of  his  own  disposition. 

There  is  one  testimony  borne  to  the  merit-s  of 
Achilles'  warriorship  to  set  against  all  that  has  been 
brought  forward  to  his  discredit;  it  is  where  Ulysaes 
tells  him  of  his 

"  Glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  Ute, 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves^       i 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction."  > 

But  then  we  all  know  "  that  same  dog-fox  Ulysses' "  i 
tact  at  a  compliment  when  he  had  an  end  in  view  and  < 
a  point  to  gain.  Besides,  it  weighs  but  lightly  in  the 
balance  against  Achilles'  sneakingly  plying  Hector 
with  "  Greekish  wine, "  and  his  treacherous  mode  of 
compassing  the  Trojan's  death  by  the  ud  of  his 
myrmidons.  We  cannot  help  fancying  Hector's 
amazement  when  he  finds  that  assassination  is  the 
object  of  his  rival ;  and  imagining  how  differently  (had 
the  cases  been  reversed),  his  magnanimity  would  have 
replied  to  the  appeal,  "  I  am  unarmed ;  forego  this 
vantage." 

Troilus,  of  cuu.bc,  always  presents  hunself  to  our 
thought  as  a  lover,  rather  than  a  soldier ;  but  there 
are  some  fine  touches  indicative  of  youthful  ardour — 
martial,  as  well  as  amorous.  His  testy  reply  to  iiis 
brother  Hector,  who  treats  him  with  a  beautifolly 
affectionate  patience,  is  something  in  Hotsnur's 
mood  :— 

"  Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason. 
Let's  shut  our  gates  and  sleep :  manhood  and  honour 
Should  have  hare  hearts,  would  they  but  fat  their  thoughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reason ;  reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale  and  lustihood  deject." 

His  generous  manner  of  pleading  Tor  Helen  is 
quite  that  of  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  lover,  anxious  for 
the  honour  of  the  cause,  of  which  she  is  the  beauteous 
motive  and  pledge. 

And  what  Ulysses  reports  of  him  bears  high 
evidence  of  military  promise.  These  are  the  first 
four  lines : — 

"  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight ; 
Not  vet  mature,  yet  matchless ;  firm  of  word  ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ;  { 

Not  soon  provoked,  nor,  being  provoked,  soon  calmed." 

Ulysses,  in  like  manner,  comes  before  us  in  another 
form  than  that  of  a  soldier;  he  is  essentially  the 
man  of  intellect,  the  acute  in  judgment,  the  able 
casuist,  the  deep-seeing  philosopher,  the  wise  politiciaa. 
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Two  extreme  caseS)  of  the  amplest  complement  of 
brains,  and  the  smallest  modicum  of  brains  that  may 
soffice  the  capadt  j  of  a  human  skull,  are,  in  this  pky, 
allowed  to  meet  in  the  several  persons  of  Ulysses  and 
Ajax. 

We  hear  of  him  emphatically  as  "  brainless  Ajax ;" 
again  as  "blockish  Ajax;*'  and  at  length  as  "the 
lubber  Ajax."  These  complimentary  epithets  are  con- 
firmed by  all  the  reports  we  hear  from  those  who 
know  him.  The  first  we  learn  about  him  is  from  the 
mouth  of  Alexander,  Cressida's  servant,  who  gives  his 
mistress  a  ludicrous  description  of  the  man  and  his  dull 
peculiarities.  Then  we  find  that  he  apes  Achilles  in 
his  derision  of  the  elder  generals ;  playing  off  gibes 
and  mockeries  of  them  and  their  wiser  counsel,  with 
the  scurrilous  Thersites,  as  Thetis'  son  doe«  with 
I^troclus .  This  instinctive  and  mutual  dislike  between 
the  intellectually  powerful  and  the  physically  strong 
men, — between  those  whose  heads  direct  their  arms, 
and  those  whose  mere  brawn  and  muscle  are  at  work 
in  the  fight,— between  the  brains  and  the  non-brains, 
in  short,  is  truly  conceived  and  forcibly  displayed 
throughout  this  drama.  On  the  one  side,  there  is  the 
contempt  of  the  infferior  power,  yet  with  the  prudent 
determination  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  views ;  and  on  the  other,  there  is 
the  attempt  to  degrade  that  which  they  involuntarily 
feel  to  be  a  superiority  and  a  restraint. 

The  first  time  we  behold  Ajax  on  the  scene,  we  find 
him  fittingly  employed ;  railing  at  Thersites,  striking 
him,  and  brawling  with  the  very  buffoon  whom  he 
encourages  on  other  occasions  to  entertain  him  with 
his  ribaldry  and  scurril  jests. 

8hakspeare  has  completely  exemplified  the  gist  of 
the  old  proverb,  *'  Tell  me  your  company,  and  TU  tell 
you  who  you  are,"  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  severally  consorted  and  associated  the  divers 
characters  here.  The  arrogant  Achilles  revels  in 
the  seasoned  flatteries  and  ministering  adulation  of 
Patroclus ;  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor  linger  together  in 
the  tents,  gravely  animadverting ;  Pandarus  loiters  in 
haUs  and  ante-rooms,  gossiping  and  chattering  with 
lackeys  and  servants;  while  Ajax  solaces  his  vain- 
glory. Ids  bullying  propensities,  and  his  loutish  in- 
capacity, by  low  companionship  with  the  deformed  railer 
Tlwrsites,  whose  nature  is  as  perverted  as  his  shape. 

Tlic  poet  has  well  portrayed  the  vulgar  soul  of  the 
man  Ajax  in  making  him  so  tenacious  of  his  dignity, 
and  so  ready  to  quarrel  upon  every  occasion  to  support 
its  dues,  or  what  he  conceives  to  be  such.  His  rude 
abrupt  speech,  his  inaptuess,  his  rough  brutality,  his 
ungain  conceit,  are  all  admirably  bit  off.  How  laughably 
dxs  the  egoism  of  his  and  Achilles'  respective  thought 
start  to  light  at  the  news  of  Hector's  challenge.  It 
is  like  a  double  spark  struck  from  tinder — soft,  dark, 
and  inert  as  their  brains. 

Ajax  says,  "Who  shall  answer  hhn?"  "I  know 
not,"  replies  Achilles,  "  it  is  put  to  lottery ;  otherwise, 
ie  kmew  kis  man."  We  absolutely  see  the  drop  of  the 
jaw,  and  the  fbolish  stare,  with  which  Ajax  answers, 
•*  O,  meaning  yon  ;  Pll  go  learn  more  of  it." 


And  again,  what  can  be  more  bald  and  stupid  than 
his  rejoinder,  when  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  Grecian 
leaders,  pass  by  Achilles,  and  mortify  him  by  their 
slight  notice. 

"  AchiL  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha ! 

A  chit.  Oood  morrow. 

Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.** 

[Exit.] 

The  unready  blockhead  is  beautifully  depicted  in 
the  "ha!"  to  gain  time,  and  then  nothing  better 
suggesting  itself  than  the  witless  and  rude  reply, 
"GoodnexUay/'* 

But  the  triumphant  scene  of  Ajax's  obtuseness  and 
braggadocio  fatuity,  is  where  the  Grecian  generals, 
taking  the  hint  from  Ulysses,  ply  him  with  the  most 
gross  and  open  adulation,  flattering  him  like  a  tickled 
trout,  playing  him  like  a  hooked  one,  palpably 
hoaxing  and  befooling  him  to  his  very  face.  It  is 
supremely  humorous,  but,  alas !  too  long  for  quotation. 

The  style  in  which  he  bids  the  trumpeter  summon 
his  antagonist  to  the  list  is  just  fit  for  such  a  vapouring 
bully.  It  is  quite  the  "  Ercles'  vein, "  or  a  flourish 
after  the  fashion  of  "  ancient  Pistol." 

"Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there's  my  purse. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  splifc  thy  brawn  pipe : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  buis  cheek 
Outswell  the  cholic  of  puff*d  Aqailon : 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  blood." 

The  character  of  JSncas  is  but  a  sketch  in  this  play, 
but  it  is  a  masterly  one,  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  is 
smooth-tongued,  polished  in  manner,  and  accomplished 
in  arms.  He  is  so  courteous  in  speech,  that  the  plain 
straightforward  Agamemnon  thinks  he  is  mocking. 
He  says,  "This  Trojan  scorns  us;  or  the  men  of 
Troy  are  ceremonious  courtiers." 

He  is  a  very  pink  of  grace  and  politeness ;  he  is 
employed  in  every  office  of  delicate  importance  and 
nice  charge.  We  fancy  him  the  model  of  aU  the  court- 
gallants  at  Ilium,  "  the  observed  of  all  observers." 

The  court-gossip,  Pandarus,  says  of  him  to  his 
niece,  "That's  jEneas;  is  not  that  a  brave  man? 
he's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you." 

Some  one  else  calls  him  "fair  lord  -^neas;"  and  he 
himself  uses  such  dainty  oaths  as  "  by  Venus'  hand,  I 
swear ;"  and  he  talks  of  bidding  his 

"Cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush, 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phcebus." 

In  short,  he  is  precisely  the  smooth,  plausible, 
courtiy  gentleman,  who,  in  after  times,  beguiled  the 
poor  Carthage  queen  of  her  heart  with  his  oily 
tongue;  leaving 

"  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  Bea-bankB," 

to  wave  to  him  sadly  and  in  vain. 

Agamemnon  is  vigorously  drawn.  He  is  as  plain- 
spoken  as  jEneas  is  flowery ;  he  is  practical,  sensible, 
and  firm.  He  fills  his  position  well,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Greek  army ;  and  like  an  able  general 
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and  a  man  of  sense,  he  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  counsel 
of  his  brother  officers,  rather  than  sedulous  to  assert 
his  own  supremacy  of  dictation. 

His  first  speech  is  energetic,  cheering,  and  so  far 
remedial  as  to  consult  how  he  and  his  party  shall  best 
meet  the  difficulties  of  which  he  frankly  admits  the 
existence.  He  uses  a  beautiful  figure  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  speech ;  but  it  is  as  sound  and  just  as  it  is 
beautiful : — 

'*  In  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown. 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  £&n, 
Paffijig  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies  rich  in  yirtue,  and  unmingled." 

Alcibiades,  in  the  play  of  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  is  a 
soldier  every  inch  of  him. 
At  the  bjmquet.  Lord  Timon  says  to  him : — 

*'  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart's  in  the  field  now. 

Alcib.  My  heart  is  ercr  at  your  service,  my  lord. 

Timon,  Tou  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies, 
than  a  dinner  of  ftiends. 

Alcib.  So  they  were  bleeding-new,  my  lord,  there's 
no  meat  like  them ;  I  could  wwL  my  best  friend  at  such 
a  feast" 

His  casuistry,  in  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act,  in 
behalf  of  a  brother-soldier,  whose  ciime  of  man- 
slaughter has  brought  him  within  danger  of  the 
law,  is  consistent  with  military  principles ;  it  justifies 
the  resentment  of  injuries,  and  goes  to  extenuate 
bloodshed  with  reasoning,  and  a  sense  of  the  right  of 
might,  that  befit  no  other  profession.  Li  his  mouth, 
the  impudent  assumption  and  sophistry  of  the  line 
with  which  he  concludes  this  scene,  is  not  out  of 
pbice;  it  is  a  suitable  sentiment  for  the  lips  of  a 
heathen  soldier.  He  says,  "  Soldiers  should  brook  as 
little  wrongs  as  gods." 

Othello  has  far  other  claims  upon  our  imagination 
than  those  which  belong  to  him  in  his  military  capacity ; 
and  yet  he  stands  forth  most  proudly  and  mi^^nificently 
as  a  warrior,  potent  in  arms,  and  renowned  in  general- 
ship. The  senate  of  Venice  look  to  him  as  their  chief 
strength;  "for  their  souls,  another  of  his  fathom 
they  have  not,  to  lead  their  business ; "  and  he  has  the 
favourable  voice  of  "opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of 
effects,"  in  his  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the 
Venetian  arms.    He  has  been  a  soldier  all  his  life : — 

"  Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years  pith. 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  thev  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  In  the  tented  field." 

To  him  "the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war"  has 
become  "  a  thrice-driven  bed  of  down;"  and  we  have 
repeated  instances  of  the  competition  which  his  love 
for  his  profession  holds  in  his  breast  even  with  his 
love  for  Desdemona. 

"  When  lighirwing'd  toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  active  instruments. 
That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business. 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm. 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation.** 

His  temperate  calm  words  in  answer  to  lago's 


pretended  indignation,  in  the  first  scene  where  he 
appears — his  unboastful  and  dignified  consciousness  of 
rank  and  merit — his  declining  to  conceal  himself  on 
the  approach  of  tho  "raised  father  and  his  friends," 
"  Not  I ;  I  must  be  found ;  my  parts,  my  title,  and 
my  perfect  soul,  shall  manifest  me  rightly."  His 
rebuke  to  those  who  rashly  draw  their  weapons, 
"  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will  rust 
them ;"  and  afterwards,  "Were  it  my  cue  to  fight, 
I  should  have  known  it  without  a  prompter ;" — are  all 
true  to  the  character  of  the  brave  man,  the  illustrious 
warrior,  the  Patrician  military. 

Montano,  his  predecessor  in  the  governorship  of 
Cyprus,  bears  testimony  to  his  professional  excellence. 
He  says,  "  I  have  served  him,  and  the  man  commands 
like  a  full  soldier;"  and  by  several  minor  touches, 
such  as  Shakspeare  well  knows  how  skilfully  to  throw 
in  from  time  to  time,  we  find  him  to  be  the  vigilant 
general,  the  able  commander,  the  assiduous  fulfiller  of 
his  military  duties.  When  he  first  arrives  in  Cyprus  he 
desires  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  in  whidi  he  has 
just  come  from  Venice,  shall  be  brought  to  him  at  the 
citadel,  adding,  "He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  wor- 
thiness does  challenge  much  respect."  And,  on  the 
very  morning  after  his  arrival,  we  find  him  "  walking 
on  the  woriLS  "  the  first  thing,  visiting  and  inspecting 
the  "fortifications."  The  same  day  he  invites  the 
islanders  to  dinner  with  him ;  and  on  the  next,  he 
appoints  to  dine  from  home,  "  to  meet  the  captains  at 
the  citadel." 

It  is  by  such  apparently  insignificant  touches  as 
these,  as  well  as  by  his  sublimer  efforts,  that  Shak- 
speare consummates  the  consistency  and  perfection  of 
his  characters.  By  an  occasional  word,  a  line,  a  slight 
casual  liint,  he  contrives  to  give  such  appropriate 
aggregation  of  circumstances  and  characteristics,  as  to 
invest  with  an  absolute  identity,  a  vital  reality,  a 
distinct  individuality,  each  of  his  creations. 

And  thus,  among  other  intensely  true  impersonations, 
(whom  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  are  less 
actual  beings  than  the  people  we  see  every  day  in  the 
street— nay,  they  are  far  better  known  to  us  than 
many  of  our  nearest  neighbours,)  we  have  passed  in 
review  Hector,  the  magnanimous;  Adiilles,  the 
arrogant ;  Troilus,  the  ardent ;  Ulysses,  the  politic ; 
Ajax,  the  bully ;  ^leas,  the  smooth ;  Agameinnon, 
the  practical ;  Alcibiades,  the  anti-pacific ;  Othello,  the 
noble  warrior. 

A  goodly  range  of  commanders!  Next,  we  shall 
have  to  speak  of  military  in  ihe  ranks — of  Shak- 
speare's  common  soldiers ;  for  even  there,  the  poet 
Ims  contrived  to  trace  individuality. 


CASTLE  ASTREY. 
Many  years  have  gone  by  since  I  first  spent  a 
summer  holiday  at  Castle  Aslrey.  I  was  then  ahmost 
a  child,  yet  passing  into  womanhood,  with  the  ardent 
love  of  nature,  the  vague  and  passionate  yearnings 
for  the  good  and  beautiful,  which  form  at  once  the 
trial  and  the  highest  enjoyment  of  the  spring-tide  of 
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our  life.  I  was  but  half  awake  to  the  realities  of  the 
world  around  me,  and  bad  seldom  ventured  to  unfold 
to  oUiers  any  portion  of  the  inner  world  in  wbicb  I 
more  truly  lived,  lest  I  should  be  laughed  at  as  an 
idle  dreamer  by  those  whose  eyes  had  long  been  dis- 
enchanted. Whether  my  father  intended  to  deliver 
me  from  the  magic  circle  which  reading  and  fancy  had 
drawn  around  me,  by  sending  me  for  a  time  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  to  reside  with  a  lady  whose  cha- 
racter he  highly  honoured,  I  scarcely  know ;  but  Airs. 
Margaret  Astrey  had  been  my  mother's  friend,  and 
this  was  reason  enough  to  make  me  feel  warmly  to- 
wards her;  besides,  I  had  spent  nearly  all  my  life  in 
London,  and  knew  nothing  of  woods  and  fields,  ex- 
cepting from  occasional  glimpses  of  them,  and  the  de- 
scriptions which  books  had  given  me  of  their  charms. 
It  was  still  early  in  a  long  July  evening  when  I  was 
awakened  from  a  reverie  into  which  I  had  fallen  in 
the  corner  of  the  carriage,  by  the  announcement  of  the 
servant  who  accompanied  me  that  we  had  almost  reached 
our  journey's  end.  Li  a  few  minutes  more  I  saw  the 
casUe,  with  its  high  roofs  and  square  castellated  tower, 
rising  from  a  wooded  eminence  which  overlooked 
the  wide  and  fertile  valley  through  which  we  were 
passing ;  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  wound  a  narrow  river, 
whose  course  I  had  already  traced.  I  had  been  try- 
ing for  the  hundredth  time  to  conjure  up  the  precise 
form  and  mamier  of  the  mistress  of  that  picturesque 
abode;  but  I  had  stiU  only  a  dim  recollection  of  a 
slight  figure  in  mourning,  with  piercing  gray  eyes 
and  a  low  clear  voice,  and  the  interest  with  which  I 
watched  her  residence  as  we  drove  rapidly — far  too 
rapidly,  I  thought — towards  it,  was  not  sufficient  to 
oouqner  the  shyness  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  entering  her 
presence,  kind  and  cordial  as  her  oft-repeated  invita- 
tion had  been.  When  at  length  we  passed  from  the 
rural  village,  with  its  fine  old  church,  into  the  short 
wide  avenue  that  led  to  the  castle,  I  wondered  at  its 
having  received  so  dignified  a  name.  I  did  not  per- 
ceive that  we  had  crossed  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
moat,  which  were  now,  on  one  side  at  least,  filled 
up  with  greensward  and  underwood.  We  entered 
by  gates  of  carved  iron,  surmounted  with  the  family 
crest,  into  a  quadrangular  court-yard,  shaded  by  trees 
of  stately  growth,  amidst  whose  spreading  branches 
were  grouped  the  various  out-buildings  which,  with 
their  high  peaked  roofs  and  tall  narrow  windows, 
looked  like  the  hamlet  of  a  past  century.  Li  a 
moment  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  anvil  ceased  in 
the  forge,  the  carpenter's  shop  gave  up  two  or  three 
sturdy  workmen,  some  white  caps  were  seen  at  the 
door  of  the  laundry,  and  an  old  gray-headed  servant 
stood  ready  to  hand  me  from  the  carriage  at  the 
entrance  of  a  long  narrow  passage  through  which  I 
was  to  enter  this  singular  mansion.  It  was  overhung 
by  the  carved  balustrades  of  an  open  gallery ;  and, 
passing  several  small  odd  shaped  rooms  to  the  right 
and  left,  I  came  into  the  great  hall,  which  rose  to  the 
full  heiglit  of  the  house,  and  was  lighted  by  five  tull 
windows  opening  on  the  south  terrace  of  the  luxuriant 
garden.    All  around  were  family  portraits;  but  of 


these  I  had  no  time  to  think,  though  I  felt  their  silent 
presence,  as  I  followed  the  butler  to  his  lady's  sitting- 
room.  I  heard  my  own  steps  with  painful  distinct- 
ness on  the  polished  oaken  floor,  and  I  would  gladly 
have  paused  to  recover  some  greater  degree  of  self- 
possession;  but  exhorting  myself  to  remember  the 
advanced  age  of  fifteen,  to  which  I  had  attained,  I 
steadily  walked  on  across  two  rooms  more,  and  then  a 
door  opened  and  the  dreaded  moment  was  come,  and 
all  my  fears  vanished.  The  slight  figure  in  mourning 
was  before  me,  but,  oh,  how  far  from  stiff  or  imgrace- 
fnl !  The  dark  gray  eyes  were  full  of  tenderness,  and 
the  clear  voice  sounded  like  music  in  my  ears,  as 
Mrs.  Margaret  Astrey  drew  me  towards  her  with  a 
motherly  embrace,  saying : 

''  Dear  child !  and  have  you  travelled  so  far  alone  ? 
I  hoped  your  father  might  have  brought  you  to  me 
himself ;  it  would  not  have  been  his  first  visit  here." 

I  answered,  as  I  had  been  directed,  that  my 
father's  numerous  engagements,  and  the  delicate  state 
of  Lady  Murray's  hecdth,  had  prevented  their  having 
the  pleasure  of  accepting  the  invitation  which  had 
so  kindly  been  tendered  to  them  both,  as  well  as  to 
myself;  but  before  I  had  concluded  my  speech,  I  saw 
in  Mrs.  Astrey's  eye  that  she  understood  more  than 
I  had  expected,  as  well  of  my  compUmentary  message^ 
as  of  the  formal  little  being,  with  a  beating  hearty 
who  was  delivermg  it. 

Our  conversation  did  not  last  long,  for  at  this 
moment  an  aged  handmaiden  made  her  i^pearance, 
whom  her  mistress  addressed  as  Abigail,  and  in- 
troduced to  me  as  her  kind  old  friend.  She  was 
thin  and  very  tall,  although  her  height  was  taken 
off  by  the  bending  attitude  of  age ;  she  had  some- 
tliing  dignified  in  her  appearance,  as  though  she 
felt  her  consequence  in  the  establishment,  but  her 
manner  was  particularly  quiet  and  respectful;  she 
had,  indeed,  from  constant  admiration  of  her  mis- 
tress, caught  somewhat  of  her  own  turn  of  expres- 
sion, and  gentleness  of  tone:  she  took  me  to  a 
delightful  room,  which  she  showed  me  was  close  to 
her^s,  and  where  I  found  my  maid  unpacking  my 
wardrobe,  with  the  assistance  of  two  rosy  housemaids, 
who,  simple  as  it  was,  regarded  each  article  with 
great  interest.  At  last  I  gladly  found  myself  for  a 
few  minutes  alone,  in  such  an  apartment  as  I  had 
never  seen  before:  the  high  and  carved  bedstead, 
hung  with  chmtz  and  lined  with  silk — the  tall  slender 
shape  of  the  tables,  and  of  the  mirror  with  its  nume- 
rous odd  shaped  boxes— the  ponderous  wardrobe,  and 
the  Indian  matting,  covering  only  the  centre  of  the 
polished  floor — gave  it  such  an  air  of  antiquity  in  my 
eyes,  that  I  wondered  whether  anything  younger  than 
Mrs.  Abigail  had  ever  yet  inhabited  it.  On  further 
examination  I  was  delighted  to  discover  that  the  books 
which  lay  on  the  brtMui  window  seat  were  precisely 
those  I  had  long  wished  to  read,  having  heard  of  them 
as  forbiddeu  treasure.  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,"  "  The  Masque  of  Comus,"  a  volume  of 
Shakspeare,  and  a  work  which  I  knew  had  just  come 
down  from  London,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  new  novel. 
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At  this  last  sight  I  clapped  my  hands ;  I  began  to 
think  myself  in  a  palace  of  fairy  land.  Notliing,  how- 
ever,  could  be  more  truly  English  than  the  scene  upon 
which  I  looked  out.  First,  there  was  the  terraced 
garden,  shaded  to  the  right  by  a  group  of  stately 
cedars ;  it  was  rich  in  flowers  and  in  climbing  shrubs, 
and  descended  with  broad  flights  of  steps,  and  many 
a  winding  walk,  to  the  river,  whose  deep  and  rapid 
stream  might  still  be  seen  far  away  in  the  distance 
passing  through  meadows  waving  with  flowery  grass, 
and  beside  fariii  houses  and  glancing  spires.  Here  it 
half  enclosed  some  spot  of  the  richest  verdure ;  there 
it  expanded  almost  into  a  lake  as  it  glided  near  the 
gray  walls  of  an  ancient  hall  embosomed  in  trees.  I 
lost  it  amongst  the  hills  which  closed  in  the  valley ;  and 
then  my  eye  rested  on  bolder  and  more  distant  heights, 
which  in  the  faint  colouring  of  the  fading  sunset 
assumed  almost  mountainous  forms.  A  knock  at  the 
door  recalled  me  to  the  duty  of  attending  to  a  sum- 
mons I  had  already  received  to  the  tea-table,  and 
when  I  opened  it,  my  hostess  herself  was  standing 
there.  I  blushed  crimson,  and,  pointing  to  the  win- 
dow, I  said,— 

"I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  anything  in  England  so 
beautiful  as  the  view  I  have  been  looking  at ;  I  forgot 
everything  I  ought  to  have  remembered  while  I  sat 
there." 

"  I  have  often  done  the  same  myself,"  she  replied, 
smiling,  "  and  so  I  cannot  be  very  angry  with  you ; 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  become  familiar  with  each 
separate  subject  we  see  from  this  place,  and  I  only 
hope,  Isabel,  that  you  will  stay  with  me  till  you  know 
them  as  well  as  I  do." 

"I  fear  I  shall  not  stay  here  very  long,"  I  answered, 
with  a  sigh ;  and,  as  I  spoke,  we  reached,  by  a  wind- 
ing staircase,  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  wMch  I  had 
first  found  her.  I  will  not  stay  to  describe  it  farther, 
than  to  say  that  it  communicated  through  a  tapestried 
ante-room  with  her  own  chamber,  and  that  that  again 
opened  into  a  corridor  by  which  you  passed  upon  the 
terrace.  The  furniture  of  all  these  rooms  was  of  the 
same  antique  character,  I  have  already  noticed, 
none  other  would  have  harmonised  with  the  buildmg ; 
but  there  were  stores  of  modem  books,  works  fresh 
from  the  easels  of  our  modem  painters,  a  piano  from 
Broadwood's,  and  a  harp  of  Erard's,  on  wliich  Mrs. 
Astrey  told  me  she  longed  to  hear  me  play  when  I  had 
slept  off  the  fatigues  of  my  journey. 

Nothing  of  jdl  I  saw  at  Castle  Astrey,  however, 
attracted  my  attention  so  much  as  the  only  picture 
which  hung  in  my  hostess's  bed-room,  in  a  carved 
oval  frame  over  the  mantel-piece.  Others  there  were 
in  the  hall  more  full  of  this  world's  sparkling  beauty ; 
but  this,  which  was  the  portrait  of  her  mother,  was  like 
a  vision  of  the  world  unseen.  There  was  a  mysterious 
light  in  those  dark  blue  eyes ;  an  intelligence  in  the 
soft  and  child-like  features  which  seemed  to  question 
the  inmost  thought;  and  an  expression  round  the 
parted  lips  as  though  they  had  only  uttered  sounds  of 
music  and  of  love.  The  lady's  dress  was  a  white 
wrapping  robe,  with  some  crimson  drapery  thrown 


back  from  her  head  and  round  her  shoulders ;  her 
long  golden  hair  hung  uncurled,  as  if  it  was  heavy 
with  damp ;  and  the  fingers  of  her  taper  hands  were 
lightly  crossed  in  a  peculiar  manner;  over  all  her 
face  was  shed  a  glow  of  happiness  which  made  me 
think  no  sadness  could  belong  to  her  history.  A  story 
I  was  sure  she  had ;  but  as  Mrs.  Astrey  had  not 
spoken  to  me  of  her,  I  feared  in  our  firat  acquaintance 
to  ask  questions  which  it  might  have  been  painful 
for  her  to  answer ;  and  I  contented  myself  for  a  few 
days  with  stealing  now  and  then  into  the  room  to 
gaze  upon  her. 

It  might  have  been  a  week  after  my  arrival  that  1 
went  one  evening  into  Mrs.  Abigail's  own  sitting- 
room,  with  a  hope  of  drawing  her  into  conversation 
on  the  subject  just  then  uppermost  in  my  thoughts, 
and  about  which  I  delighted  in  weaving  a  web  of 
romance,  which  I  almost  feared  some  rough  breath  of 
truth  might  blow  away.  I  found  the  stately  hand- 
maiden employed  in  crimping  certain  delicate  cambric 
frills  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  for  which  pur- 
pose she  had  established  herself  close  to  the  window ; 
and  I  was  soon  taking  a  lesson  in  that  useful  art,  and 
glancing  from  it  to  the  golden  glow  behind  the  group 
of  cedars  which  stand  near  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing. The  sunlight  streamed  also  through  the  oppo- 
site windows  of  the  tapestried  ante-room,  in  which  I 
could  distinguish  some  of  the  furniture ;  for,  as  I  have 
said,  the  house  was  built  round  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  and  Mrs.  Abigail's  room  was  in  its  centre. 

"Ah,  Miss  Isabel!"  she  said,  "you  are  lodcing 
ont  now,  as  I  once  did  many  and  many  a  long  year 
ago,  a  little  while  after  I  first  came  here,  watdiing— 
not  the  sunset,  but  the  red  harvest  moon— and  think- 
ing of  them  I  had  left  at  home,  and  what  a  strange 
place  I  had  come  to.  Well-a-day !  I  was  not  quite  so 
young  as  you  are  then,  but  two  or  three  years  make 
little  difference  when  one  looks  back  to  sudi  a  dis- 
tance." 

I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  saying,  "  And  were 
you  ever  of  my  age?"  She  looked  so  stiff  and  so 
angular,  I  might  more  easUy  have  imagined  the  castle 
itself  m  all  the  gloss  of  newness  than  Mrs.  Abigail  a 
giri;  but  I  caught  my  opportunity,  and  eagerly  rcpiied : 

"  Then  you  must  have  known  Mrs.  Astrey's  mother, 
-—was  she  really  like  the  picture  ?" 

"  So  you  have  been  thinking  of  it  a  great  deal," 
replied  my  venerable  friend,  smiling;  "going  now 
and  then  to  look  at  it  alone  ?" 

•*  Yes,  yes,  dear  Mrs.  Abigail !"  I  answered*  with 
a  sudden  childish  blush:  "who  would  not  be  struck 
by  such  a  face,  and  long  to  hear  what  feelings  gave  i* 
such  peculiar  interest  P" 

"  She  was  deaf  and  dumb/'  answered  Mrs.  Abigail. 

"What!"  I  cried,  "that  lovely  lady  never  heard 
her  husband's  voice,  never  spoke  to  the  child  upon 
her  knee  l^ived  all  her  life  in  solitude  surrounded 
by  her  own !  Oh,  how  terrible  a  lot  I " 
'  "  Her  life  had  joys  and  sorrows,"  she  replied, "  witn 
which  a  stranger  intermeddlcth  not.  I  oarae  here 
a  year  aft'cr  she  was  married,  just  when  my  dear  Miss 
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Margaret  was  boni)  on  purpose  to  wait  upon  her. 
Her  mother  occupied  the  same  chamber  Mrs.  Astrey 
has  BOW,  and  it  was  there  I  saw  her  first;  she  was 
lying  on  a  couch  near  the  window,  partly  supported 
by  cushions,  and  partly  leaning  on  her  elbow,  looking 
at  her  baby  as  it  lay  in  its  rich  cradle  by  her  side ; 
and  surely  so  beautiful  a  creature,  pale  and  silent  as 
she  was,  never  had  been  seen.  Her  eye  and  her 
attention  were  so  quick,  that  at  first  one'  could 
scarcely  have  believed  her  infirmity;  she  raised  her 
face  as  I  stood  at  the  door,  and  looked  steadily  at 
me,  then  she  smiled  and  beckoned  me  to  come  for- 
ward, and  showed  me  her  child ;  all  the  stories  I  had 
ever  heard  of  weird  women  rushed  at  once  into  my 
mind,  and  I  believe  she  knew  it,  for  if  ever  a  human 
being  read  thoughts  that  were  not  spoken  she  did. 
I  knooked  against  the  cradle  as  I  stooped  over  it,  and 
then,  ashamed  of  my  own  awkwardness,  for  I  feared 
the  dight  noise  might  wake  the  baby,  I  glanced 
towards  my  mistress,  and  caught  a  look  of  intense 
anxiety  £MUng  away  into  such  touching  sadness  that 
I  fdt  I  never  again  oould  be  afraid  of  her.  In 
another  minute,  she  sunk  back  upon  her  pillows,  and 
doted  her  eyes,  and  I  thought,  by  the  expression  on 
her  brow,  and  the  pressure  of  her  clasped  fingers,  that 
she  was  praying. 

"  The  child  slept  on;  not  a  breatli  had  come 
qoid^er  from  its  rosy  mouth,  not  a  finger  had  moved 
of  the  tiny  hands  thrown  over  its  head  with  the 
inimitable  grace  of  infancy,  and  I  was  glad  I  had  not 
disturbed  it.  Just  then  the  door  softly  opened  and 
my  master  came  in ;  Mrs.  Astrey,  as  it  were,  heard 
hb  step,  and  the  trouble  passed  slowly  from  her  face 
as  he  drew  near  her,  and  oh !  what  a  look  of  con- 
fiding love  met  his !  I  left  them  together,  but  not 
before  I  had  observed  how  rapidly  he  addressed  her, 
and  she  answered,  both  speaking  with  their  fingers. 
He  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  noble  presence, 
and  reserved  yet  gentle  manners.  His  own  estate 
brndmed  upon  this ;  you  can  see  the  gray  walls  of 
Bernard  Hall  from  your  wiudow,  with  the  river 
winding  round  the  woods.  Ho  had  been  her  father's 
friend,  and  young  as  he  was  for  the  task,  he  was  left 
her  gnardian  with  her  own  mother.  He  watched  over 
her  faithfully  and  tenderly,  he  gained  access  to  a  mind 
whidi  was  dosed  to  all  the  world  beside,  and  valued 
its  beauty  perhaps  the  more,  because  it  was  revealed 
to  him  only ;  but  how  long  he  loved  her,  how  long  he 
held  back  from  asking  the  hand  of  the  richly  dowered 
heiress,  whose  affliction  had  made  her  so  sacred  in  his 
eyes,  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell.  To  her  he  supplied  the 
want  "wbidi  she  in  her  great  retirement,  surrounded 
from  her  birth  with  affection,  scarcely  knew,  except- 
ing as  he  taught  her  to  overcome  it ;  she  read  con- 
stantly the  bodu  he  pointed  out  to  her,  and  wrote 
her  strange  poetic  thoughts  of  them  in  language 
peculiarly  her  own;  she  wrote  and  sketched  with 
singular  rapidity,  and  worked  most  beautifully.  At 
last,  when  she  was  about  two-and-twenty,  her  mother 
was  taken  with  her  last  illness.  She  had  thought,  poor 
lady,  what  it  would  be  to  leave  her  to  the  care  of 


strangers,  but  her  daughter  clung  to  Mr*  Bernard 
with  undoubting  confidence,  as  though  she  had  never 
dreamed  that  they  too  should  be  parted ;  and  before 
Lady  Mary  died,  she  saw  them  married  here  in  the 
church,  and  I  have  heard  those  who  were  present  say, 
that  so  marvellously  beautiful  a  wedding  never  yet  had 
been  known.  Mr.  Bernard  took  his  wife's  name,  ac- 
cording to  her  father's  will." 

**  But  the  moonlight  night,  Mrs.  Abigail  P "  said  I, 
growing  rather  impatient,  and  coming  closer  to  her. 
"  What  happened  P  What  did  you  see  as  you  looked 
outP" 

"  Ah,  indeed !  I  have  wandered  a  good  way  from 
the  thread  of  my  story ;  old  people  like  me  are  apt  to 
do  it.  I  was  speaking  of  the  night  that  followed  the 
day  I  have  been  telling  you  of.  There  were  men  at 
work  at  the  farther  end  of  the  second  terrace,  dose 
to  the  cedars,  that  afternoon ;  they  were  repairing  the 
stone  balustrade  and  widening  the  steps,  I  bcmeve, 
that  led  from  the  upper  terrace;  at  any  rate,  many 
large  pieces  of  stone  were  lying  about  in  diffierent 
directions,  and  Mrs.  Astrey,  as  no  noise  disturbed  her, 
had  been  amusing  herself  witli  watching  their  pro* 
gress.  All  had  long  been  perfectly  quiet  in  and 
around  the  house;  Mr.  Astrey  had  retired  to  his  own 
apartment ;  the  old  nurse  and  the  baby  were  settled 
for  the  night,  and  I  ought  to  have  been  asleep  too, 
but,  as  I  said,  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking ;  and  so 
I  got  up  and  stood  at  the  window  to  see  if  da3'light 
was  near.  But  there  were  no  signs  of  morning ;  the 
moon  was  shining  in  her  full  splendour  all  alone,  and 
I  could  have  seen  to  read  my  Bible  it  was  so  light. 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp  in  my  mistress's  room, 
I  heard  the  rinple  of  the  water,  and  I  watched  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  cedars  upon  the  silvery  walls, 
nothing  else  was  stirring,  and  they  scarcdy  seemed  to 
move.  I  was  not  used  to  be  alone,  and  a  strange, 
uncomfortable  feeling  was  creeping  over  me,  when 
suddenly  yonder  door,  leading  from  my  mbtress's 
room,  undosed ;  down  the  steps,  out  upon  the  terrace 
came  a  figure  all  in  white,  excepting  for  a  crimson 
shawl,  or  mantle,  thrown  over  her  head. 

I  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Astrey  standing  up,  and  she 
was  the  last  person  one  would  have  imagine^l  tempted 
to  take  a  moonlight  ramble,  but  I  felt  sure  it  was  her, 
and  instantly  the  thought  struck  me  that  she  was  gone 
out  of  her  senses.  My  first  idea  was  to  run  to  her 
husband,  but  I  did  not  even  know  where  I  should  find 
his  room ;  my  next,  to  go  quickly  and  see  whether  the 
nurse  was  watching.  Meanwhile  the  figure  had 
glided  on  towards  the  cedars;  and  the  river — the 
river!— seemed  sounding  in  my  ears.  Without 
pausing  another  moment,  I  went  out  into  the  passage, 
found  my  way  with  some  difficulty  to  the  ante -room, 
the  door  of  which  was  open  into  her  chamber,  and, 
with  beating  heart  and  eyes  strained  to  see  through 
the  gloom,  for  the  curtains  were  all  nearly  drawn  and 
only  the  lamp  burned  there  still,  I  looked  towards 
the  bed-^  was  empty.  The  nurse  was  sound  asleep 
on  her  sofa  at  some  distance  from  it;  the  inf^t 
slumbered  in  its  cradle.    I  was  darting  forward,  when 
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the  doors  from  tie  garden  opened,  and,  paler  than  ever, 
tottering  under  the  burden,  yet  resolutely  bearing  it, 
came  my  mistress  with  her  red  shawl  thrown  back 
over  her  shoulders,  her  long  hair  hanging  down,  and 
carrying  a  heavy  stone  with  both  her  hands.  .  I 
believe  I  uttered  a  smothered  cry,  but  terror  for  a 
moment  fixed  me  where  I  stood,  for  the  idea  of  her 
madness  had  taken  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  do  some  mischief  to  her 
child.  She  reached  the  cradle,  and  for  a  second  as  she 
held  the  stone  raised  over  it,  there  was  something  of 
wildness  in  her  dilated  eye ;  but  as  I  sprang  for^'ard 
she  let  fall  the  heavy  load  by  its  side  witli  a  sound 
loud  enough  to  wake  the  household.  A  sharp  cry  from 
the  child  succeeded  it,  and  up  rose  the  nurse  be- 
wildered from  sleep ;  but  the  mother  had  fallen  upon 
her  knees  with  up-lifted  hands,  and  eyes  now  streaming 
with  tears :  she  heeded  nothing  roimd  her— her  child 
had  heard  the  noise,  was  no  inheritor  of  her  own 
calamity,  would  hear  and  speak  like  her  husband,  and 
the  success  of  her  trial  hod  left  her  nothing  more  on 
earth  to  desire.  I  need  scarcely  describe  the  scene 
that  followed;  how  Mr.  Astrey,  wrapi)ed  in  bis 
dressing-gown  came  rushing  into  the  room  and  lifted 
his  wife  upon  the  bed,  looking  round  for  the  cause  of 
the  strange  disturbance ;  how  the  nurse  vowed  nothing 
at  all  had  happened,  because  she  had  seen  nothing ; 
how  the  baby  screamed  and  could  scarcely  be  pacified 
even  in  its  own  sweet  resting-place ;  and  how,  while  the 
servants  gathered  to  search  together  for  some  ima- 
ginary foe,  I  related  what  I  had  witnessed,  and  Mrs. 
Astrey  explained  her  singular  proceeding  to  her 
husband.  It  was  vain  for  him  to  tell  her  what  an 
unnecessary  risk  she  had  run ;  her  poor  heart  was  at 
rest,  and  she  could  only  feel  her  thankful  happiness, 
and  press  her  baby  closer  to  her  breast. 

"  And  did  she  live,"  I  asked,  "  to  see  her  daughter 
grow  up?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Abigail,  sorrowfully ;  "  she  saw 
her  a  lovely  child,  able  to  remember  her,  and  to  be  a 
companion  to  her  father,  and  then  she  slowly  faded 
away  herself  and  died.  Some  thought  the  chill  of 
that  night  had  fastened  on  her  lungs,  but  she  looked 
more  like  an  angel  than  ever  after  it ;  her  husband 
had  her  picture  painted  in  the  wrapping-gown  she  had 
worn,  with  the  crimson  shawl,  and  her  hair  heavy  with 
dew ;  but  the  look  the  painter  gave  her  was  that  she 
used  to  have  when  she  saw  her  Margaret  talking  to 
him  upon  her  knee." 

"  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Abigail  1 1  have  so  much  more  to  ask : " 

"Then  I  must  answer  at  some  other  time"  slie 
replied;  "for  there  is  the  bell  for  tea;  and  Mrs. 
Mai^ret  Astrey  must  be  waiting  for  you." 

Our  pleasant  evenmpf  meal  was  unusually  silent. 
When  it  was  over  my  hostess  asked  me  to  play,  and  I 
wandered  on  from  one  air  to  another  of  the  music  of 
La  Sonnambnla,  thinking  all  the  time  of  the  fair 
deaf  and  dumb  lady  with  the  stone  in  her  hands, 
walking  like  a  spirit  in  the  flood  of  moonlight.  My 
visit  to  Castle  Astrey  had  not  as  yet  made  me  less  fond 
of  the  poetry  of  nature.  E.  0. 


ON  DREAMS. 

Thebe  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  on  which  men  have 
written  so  much,  with  such  an  unsatisfactory  result*, 
as  that  of  dreams. 

The  vulgar  have  always  r^arded  them  with  a  certain 
degree  of  awe,  and  a  half-belief  in  their  supernatural 
origin ;  the  wise,  in  every  age,  have  speculated  upon 
them  without  giving  any  clearer  insight  into  their  real 
nature.'  It  has  b^n  found  impossible  to  establish 
any  principles  under  which  the  varied  phenomena  of 
dreams  can  be  brought ;  and  in  the  nineteenth  century 
we  are  scarcely  able  to  give  a  more  probable  account 
of  them  than  Aristotle  gave  to  the  world  in  bis  Tract 
on  Dreams  some  two  thousand  years  ago. 

How  often  have  we  been  amused,  on  assembling 
round  the  breakfast  table,  by  the  account  some  ooe  of 
the  party  has  given  us  of  his  dream  during  the  past 
night.  How  many  a  laugh  have  we  had  at  the  confused 
medley  of  ideas,  soehes  and  characters,  which  are  then 
presented  to  the  mind.  The  fancy  seems  to  delight 
in  conceiving  the  most  improbable  combinations  of 
events — in  giving  the  various  parts  in  these  mental 
dramas  to  the  most  mcongruous  personages.  Our 
dearest  friends  are  transformed  into  the  bitterest 
enemies — ^the  faces  and  scenes  which  we  are  familiar 
with  in  our  daily  life  are  suddenly  clothed  witii  the 
majesty  and  splendour  of  a  court.  We  seem  at  once 
freed  from  the  laws  of  space  and  time.  The  mere 
wish  is  sufficient  to  transport  us  to  the  most  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  we  go  through  adventures  which  it  would 
require  weeks  and  years  of  common  life  to  realize. 

Though  the  great  majority  of  our  dreams  are  thus 
confused  and  unmeaning,  and  are  merely  the  conjoint 
impression  of  the  bodily  tone  and  the  ideas  which, 
previously  to  our  waking,  had  engaged  our  attention, 
there  are  some  which  occasionally  stand  out  from  the 
rest  by  their  extreme  clearness  and  connectedness, 
in  which  the  mind  seems  to  discover  some  deep 
significance,  or  which,  at  least,  as  remarkable  combi- 
nations of  images,  have  no  ordinary  interest  for  the 
fancy. 

WTiat  then  is  It  which  constitutes  the  real  difference 
between  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  in  sleep  and  in 
our  waking  moments,  and  which  produces  that  fan- 
tastic confusion  of  ideas  which  is  usually  observable 
in  dreams?  The  opinion  of  Aristotle  is  worthy  of 
remark.  Like  many  of  the  ancients,  he  attributes  a 
sort  of  material  nature  to  human  thought.  He  says 
that  the  impressions  which  the  mind  receives  are  never 
transitory,  as  they  appear  to  us,  but  are  treasured  up 
by  the  memory;  he  seems  to  consider  them  as  so 
much  furniture  which  become  the  permanent  prepay 
of  the  mind.  As  new  ideas  are  introduced,  the  old 
ones  are  overlaid  and  appear  to  us  to  be  effaced ;  but 
in  sleep,  when  there  is  a  cessation  of  fresh  ideas  through 
the  senses,  the  impressions  which  have  affected  us 
most  vividly  present  themselves  again  to  the  mind 
without  order  and  arrangement,  and  thus,  being  re- 
cognised by  the  perceptive  faculty,  give  rise  to  the 
varied  succession  of  images  which  make  up  our  dreams. 
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If  the  bodily  frame  is  unusually  excited,  or  sleep  ensues 
ihet  excessive  eating,  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
and  the  heat  which  rises  to  the  head,  causes  the  images 
to  be  distorted,  and  to  assume  horrible  shapes ;  if  the 
bodily  tone  is  healthy  they  are  more  clear  and  con- 
nected. 

Aristotle  seems  to  agree  with  most  modem  writers 
in  asserting  that  the  will  is  altogether  suspended  in 
sleep  *,  tliis,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  strictly  true. 
Hie  mere  fact  of  the  mind  attending  to  the  series 
of  ideas  presented  to  it,  not  to  mention  the  actions 
which  men  are  often  known  to  do  in  their  sleep,  would 
seem  to  require  some  degree  of  volition.  Yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  will  is  much  less  actively  exerted,  and 
that  it  does  not  maintain  the  same  authority  over  our 
whole  nature  which  it  does  when  wc  are  awake.  In 
our  waking  life  the  reason  is  constantly  reminding  us 
of  the  actual  circumstances  around  us ;  through  the 
will  it  acts  upon  all  the  faculties  as  a  controlling 
power,  and  directs  them  to  some  exterior  purpose  or 
aim.  But  in  dreaming  it  is  not  so ;  those  faculties  of 
the  mind,  which  are  not  dependant  on  the  will,  are 
still  busy,  but  are  exerted  in  and  for  themselves, 
without  any  relation  to  external  circumstances ;  the 
mind  receives  unhesitatingly  all  the  ideas  presented  to 
it  without  any  examination  of  the  facts,  or  regard  to 
the  analogy  of  its  past  impressions. 

The  succession  of  our  thoughts  during  our  dreams 
is  regulated  by  the  same  general  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed  when  we  are  awake ;  the  process  by  which 
we  associate  our  ideas  (mexplicable  as  it  is)  is  still 
carried  on  by  the  agency  of  tlie  same  unknown  causes. 
The  inventive  faculties,  by  which  we  evoke  and  combine 
images,  are  still  active,  and  being  freed  from  the  control 
of  the  will  seem  to  be  more  fertile  than  ever.  Men 
who  are  not  remarkable  for  wit  or  eloquence  in 
ordinary  life  have  been  conscious  of  being  most 
facetious,  and  making  long  speeches  in  their  dreams. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  "We  are  somewhat  more  than 
ourselves  in  our  sleep,  and  the  slumber  of  the  body 
seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  I  am  in  no 
way  fJEU^tious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  ^atl- 
lardise  of  company ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose 
a  whole  comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests, 
and  laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof." — 
Beii^io  Media,  p.  193.  Ed.  1845. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reflective  powers  which 
require  some  exercise  of  the  will  for  their  exertion, 
seem  to  be  generally  in  a  passive  state ;  this  at  least 
is  true  of  that  faculty,  whatever  it  be  called,  by  which 
we  combine  the  impressions  received  through  the 
senses.  Tins  power,  which  in  our  waking  moments  is 
employed  in  correcting  the  reports  of  the  various 
senses  by  comparing  them  wilh  one  another,  in 
ffT^mining  the  cvidcncc  of  all  the  impressions  made 
on  the  mind,  and  testing  them  by  the  analogy  of  its 
past  experience,  appears  in  sleep  to  be  in  most  cases 
totally  suspended.  If,  for  instance,  an  impression  is 
made  on  any  one  of  the  senses,  the  fancy  immediately 
connects  it  with  some  cause  which  has  produced  the 
sensation  before,  or  has  been  considered  likely  to 


do  so.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  ghost  which  is 
said  to  attend  on  pork  suppers ;  the  weight  of  un- 
digested food  in  the  stomach  is  readily  attributed  to 
some  external  cause ;  fancy  combines  all  her  ideas  of 
the  horrible,  and  represents  a  monster  seated  on  our 
chest,  or  ready  to  crush  us  with  some  great  weight ; 
the  power  of  associating  ideas,  which  at  this  time  is 
most  active,  quickly  suggests  other  circumstances  and 
fiUs  up  the  scene  of  terror.  The  reflective  power 
being  in  repose  and  not  ready  to  examine  and  correct 
these  impressions,  they  are  communicated  to  the 
perceptive  organs,  and  the  same  consciousness  of  form, 
colour,  and  size  results  as  if  these  organs  had  been 
actually  affected  and  the  impressions  received  through 
the  senses.  The  dream  appears  to  us  real.  That  this 
want  of  co-operation  in  the  faculties  is  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  mast  curious  phenomena  of  dreams,  is 
evident  from  many  well-authenticated  facts.  Dr. 
Beattie  speaks  of  a  man  who  oould  be  made  to  dream 
anything  by  whispering  in  his  ear.  Dr.  Gregory 
relates  of  himself,  that  having  once  had  occasion  to 
apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  when  he  retired 
to  bed,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  ascending  the  side 
of  Mount  ^tna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the 
^i^und  almost  insufferable.  Persons  who  have  had  a 
blister  applied  to  their  heads  have  been  known  to 
dream  of  being  scalped  by  a  party  of  North  American 
Indians.  Sleeping  in  a  smoky  room,  we  may  dream  of 
a  house  or  city  being  in  flames ;  and,  in  the  same 
way,  almost  any  succession  of  ideas  may  be  suggested 
through  the  senses.— Fide Oyelopadiaqf  Bid.  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  575,  from  whence  these  instances  are  taken. 

We  will  not  now  discuss  the  question  how  far 
dreams  may  be  believed  to  have  conveyed  intimations 
of  futxire  events,  or  to  have  been  the  channel  of 
supernatural  communications ;  we  may  safely  allow, 
perhaps,  as  a  general  rule,  that  they  are  not  signiflcant 
of  the  future,  unless  the  future  has  occupied  our 
waking  thoughts ;  yet  we  know  from  Scripture  that 
the  Divine  will  was  formerly  revealed  to  men  by  this 
means ;  and  there  have  been  many  dreams,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  times,  which  seem  hard  to  be 
accounted  for  without  supposing  some  such  inter- 
position. 

Upon  the  nature  of  dreams,  as  on  most  other 
subjects  which  admit  of  two  opinions,  people  seem  to 
have  taken  two  extreme  views.  To  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  they  have  often  been  a  source  of  much 
trouble  and  perplexity,  while  the  better  informed  have 
been  disposed  to  think  them  only  matter  for  amusement 
and  unworthy  of  any  serious  attention  or  remark. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  we  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  a  few  reflections  which  the  phenomena  of 
dreams  seem  to  suggest,  and  which  may  make  their 
consideration  appear  not  altogether  unprofitable, 
though  we  may  not  hope  by  thb  means  to  pr^ct  or 
control  the  future. 

A  writer  in  the  Spectator  (No.  586),  recommends 
that  we  should  examine  every  morning  the  subjects  of 
our  thoughts  during  the  past  night.  He  asserts  that 
dreams  may  thus  discover  to  us  most  certainly  our 
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retl  dispositions  and  Inclinations,  and  be  of  much 
scrvioe  to  him  who  wishes  to  gain  an  iniight  into  his 
heart  and  character.  On  thinking  of  all  the  extrava- 
gancies which  wo  commit  in  our  sleep  this  may  appear 
absurd  enough,  but  on  maturer  reflection  there  seems 
to  be  some  truth  ii^  the  remark.  Of  oourse,  it  is  not 
meant  that  when  awake  we  should  do  all  the  actions 
which  we  fancy  ourselves  doing  in  sleep.  Jn  the 
former  state,  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  as  well 
as  a  feeling  of  propriety  and  a  regard  for  the  opinion 
of  others,  prevent  a  man  committing  many  crimes 
which  in  sleep  he  does  not  shrink  from.  But  it  seems 
most  probable  that  our  dreams  may  represent  to  us 
the  existing  state  of  our  will  according  as  it  has  been 
modified  by  exercise  and  discipline  during  our  lives. 
Although  the  active  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  sus- 
pended in  sleep,  yet  no  series  of  ideas  can  be  entertained 
by  the  mind,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  will  in  some  degree.  If  we  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  reject  certain  images  from 
the  mind  when  awake,  they  will  not  present  themselves 
during  sleep ;  we  still  think,  judge,  and  act  according 
to  the  moral  principles  which  influence  us  in  ordinary 
life.  Thus  dreams  may  be  said  to  be,  as  it  were, 
allegories  of  our  past  life,  which  represent  to  us 
indirectly  the  sentiments  and  habits  by  which  we  are 
governed  under  various  forms  and  quaint  disguises ; 
which  reveal  to  us  the  habitual  state  of  the  will, 
undisguised  by  the  hypocrisies  of  waking  life,  and 
unchecked  by  those  moral  influences  which  generally 
control  its  manifestations. 

The  same  quaint  old  writer  we  have  already  quoted 
has  well  expressed  this  idea : — "  Men  act  in  sleep  with 
some  oomformity  unto  their  awakened  senses;  and 
consolations  and  discouragementd  m^  be  drawn  from 
dreams  which  intimately  tell  us  of  ourselves.  Persons 
of  radical  integrity  will  not  easily  be  perverted  in  their 
dreams,  nor  noble  persons  do  pitiful  things  in  sleep. 
Crassus  would  liardly  have  been  bountiful  in  a  dream 
whose  fist  was  so  close  when  awake;  but  a  man 
might  have  lived  all  his  life  upon  the  sleeping  hand  of 
Antonius," — Sir  Thomas  Browne  9  Trad  oi$  Dremna. 

In  dreams  there  are  many  things  which  to  the 
religious  mind  seem  indications  of  the  exalted  and 
unpcrishing  nature  of  the  soul.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  mind  is  alwi^s  actively  employed 
during  sleep,  though  the  ideas  which  then  pass  through 
it  can  seldom  be  recalled.  We  seldom  are  conscious 
of  our  dreams  unless  the  bodily  frame  is  in  some 
measure  disordered,  and  it  is  probable  that  our  dreams 
are  then  much  more  confused  and  disconnected  than 
in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

Mr.  Coleridge  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
power  of  connected  thought  retained  by  the  mind 
during  sleep,  in  his  preface  to  the  beautiful  fraguient 
called  Xubk  Khan,  It  appears  that  the  author  had 
fallen  asleep  in  his  chair  while  reading  the  following 
sentence  in  Purchases  Pilgrimage : — "  Here  the  Khan 
Kubla  cQmmioided  a  palace  to  be  built  and  a  stately 
garden  thereunto."  The  auth(ff  oontinued  for  about 
three  hours  in  the  most  profound  sleep,  at  least 


of  the  ext'Crnal  senses,  during  which  time  he  had  the 
most  vivid  consciousness  that  he  oould  not  have 
composed  less  than  from  two  to  three  hundred  lines  ; 
if  that  indeed  can  be  called  compositioii  in  which  all 
the  images  rose  up  before  him  as  things  with  a 
parallel  production  of  the  correspondent  expressions 
without  any  sensation  or  consciousness  of  effort."  On 
awaking,  he  eagerly  wrote  down  about  fifty  lmes»  whidi 
are  preserved ;  but  being  at  this  point  called  away  by 
a  person  on  business,  he  found  on  his  return  that  thi) 
chanfk  was  broken,  and  that  he  had  forgotten  all  except 
a  few  scattered  lines  and  images. 

If,  then,  sleep  be,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  an  i^t 
image  of  death  designed  to  remind  us  constantly  of  it^ 
our  dreams  are  surely  intimations  that  we  sKall  not  all 
die.    While  the  body  so  soon  refuses  to  perform  its 
functions,  and  requires  rest  to  repair  the  constant 
waste  of  its  parts,  the  unceasing  activity  of  the  mind 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  soul  is  indeed  distinct  in 
its  nature  and  independent  of  it.  At  such  times,  when 
the  soul  is  temporarily  disjoined  from  the  body,  we  get, 
as  it  were,  a  glimpse,  of  its  inherent  nature  and  capa- 
cities, which  will  be  developed  when  it  shall  finally  be 
separated  from  its  earthly  companions.    In  our  waking 
moments  the  mind  is  conscious  of  the  limited  nature  of 
our  bodily  faculties,  and  acts  in  conformity  with  Uie 
circumstances  around  it ;  but  in  sleep  it  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  laws  to  which  our  pltysical  nature  is 
subject.    The  disregard  which  the  mind  evinces  for 
the  laws  of  space  and  time  seems  to  ooufirm  the  < 
notion   of   the  philosophers,  that   these  are  mere  i 
semblances,  which  owe  theur  existence  to  the  inperfeet 
nature  of  our  faculties ;  that  they  are  but  conditions 
under  which  we  are  obliged  to  regard  all  things  in  the  I 
material  woiid,  but  which  in  a  higher  and  more  purely  i 
spiritual  stat^  will  not  be  known.   Our  notion  of  time, 
for  instance,  appears  to  be  produced  by  reflection  on  I 
the  relative  duration  of  the  material  changes  around 
us.    Thus  in  sleep,  when  we  are  no  longer  using 
material  substances,  and  the  mind  is  working  apart  j 
from  the  machinery  of  the  senses,  we  are  unconsoioua 
of  it :  the  history  of  years  is  condensed  into  a  moment ; 
a  purpose  is  no  sooner  imagined  than  it  is  fulfilled. 
The  words  in  which  the  poet  has  described  this  pro-  | 
perty  of  the  mind  seem  hardly  an  hyperbole :  —  ' 

"A  moment  is  eternity  to  thought**  | 

Are  there  not  many  things  here  which  seem  to  ' 
indicate  that  our  souls  are  akm  to  Him  in  whose  sight  I 
"a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day"— tliat  our  spirits 
are  constituted  in  correspondence  to  another  world 
which  they  will  enter  upon  as  soon  as  they  are  released  i 
from  that  bodily  nature  which  now  limits  and  confines  I 
their  energies  P  | 

LAMENT 
The  world  looks  gav  before  me, 
And  Pleasure  smiles  around, 
Casting  her  sofl  chains  o'er  me, 
Whisp'rlog,  in  trancing  sound. 
Forget  1  Forget! 
But,  ah!  not  yet 

Can  I  enjoy, 
Can  I  forget. 
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JVe  Been  the  bright  flonr're  blaated 

That  hope  flung  on  my  way ; 
Ere  joy's  Bweet  draughts  Yd  tasted. 
Fate  dash'd  the  cup  away. 

Forget !  Forget ! 
Alas !  not  yet 

Can  I  rejoice. 
Can  I  forget 

The  friends  who  loved  me  fondly. 
The  hearts  that  beat  with  mine. 
The  lost,  the  dead,  the  lovely. 
Like  spirits  round  me  shine. 
Forget!  Forget  I 
And,  ah !  ere  yet 

I  can  be  gay« 
I  must  forget. 


STOJIY  OF  A  FAMILY.' 

BT  8.  M. 
AUTHORESS  or  "the  MAIDEN  AUKT,**   ^0, 

CuAPTEB  XVI.— Madeune's  Diaby  continued. 

"  GoDFAET,  will  you  walk  with  me  this  morning?" 

Godfrey  was  sitting  in  a  posture  which  seemed  the 
Tcry  expression  of  gloom ;  his  forehead  bent  upon  his 
hands  and  a  book  resting  on  ids  knees,  which,  as  for 
a  full  half-hour  he  had  not  turned  one  of  the  pages, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  rather  employed  as  a  screen 
{ae  idleness  than  as  a  subject  of  study.  The  face 
which  he  raised  when  the  tones  of  Frederick's  gentle 
Toioe  fell  on  his  ear  did  not,  roost  assuredly,  befie  his 
attitude — it  expressed  profound,  even  sullen,  de- 
spondency. He  agreed  to  the  proposal,  however, 
without  an  instant's  hesitation^  and  the  brothers  were 
soon  on  the  lawn  together,  the  one  guiding  the  other's 
steps  aa  tenderly  as  was  his  wont.  They  walked  on 
in  silence  till  they  reached  the  shadow  of  a  group  of 
plane  trees,  beneath  which  the  soft  turf  formed  a 
natural  seat,  edging  an  abrupt  fail  to  the  stream  which 
murmured  and  fretted  among  the  pebbles  below. 
Frederick  sat  down  and  drew  Godfrey  to  his  aide. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Ida,"  said  he,  sud- 
denly. 

Godfrey  started  and  turned  away  his  face,  as  though 
the  sightless  eyes  of  his  brother  could  have  detected 
the  emotion  which  he  was  unable  to  repress. 

**  You  think  she  is  ill,"  he  replied,  hurriedly :  "  I 
have  thought  so  myself ;  but  I  don't  believe  there  is 
any  cause  for  alarm.  She  b  anxious  about  Mrs. 
Chester,  and  tired  with  several  nights'  broken  rest — 
that  is  all." 

Frederick  smiled.  "No,"  said  he,  "it  was  not 
about  her  health  that  I  meant  to  speak  to  you.  Ck)me, 
Godfrey,  can't  you  guess  what  1  was  thinking  of?" 

Godfrey  became  very  pale,  but  answered,  with  not 
more  than  a  minute's  pause — 

"  Yea,  I  believe  I  can.  Ida  loves  you,  and  she  is 
worthy  of  you.    Tell  me — is  it  all  settled  ?" 

It  was  now  Frederick's  turn  to  betray  a  little 
emotionr-the  words  had  evidently  taken  him  by  sur- 

(1)  Cootisued  horn  p.  101.  { 


prise,  and  his  deep  blush  showed  that  he  was  not 
altogether  untouched  by  them.  He  rejoined,  how- 
ever, playfully,  and  flinging  his  arm  round  his 
brother's  neck — 

"  You  foolish  fellow,  I  do  believe  you  are  jealous  ! 
What  should  such  a  confirmed  old  bachelor  as  I  am 
do  with  a  wife?  Poor  Ida!  it  is  lucky  that  her 
destiny  doesn't  depend  on  your  words.  No,  no,  God- 
frey, I  want  her  for  a  sister,  and  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  whether  I  shall  be  disappointed  ?" 

Godfrey  shrank  away  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
bauds ;  Erederick  continued,  still  speaking  half-spor- 
tively,  yet  with  evident  seriousness  of  meaning : — 

"  Do  you  suppose,  my  dear  Godfr^,  that  I  have 
been  unconscious  all  this  while  ?  You  don't  know  how 
expressive  tones  and  haU-tonea»  unlocked  for  silences 
and  fmgmentary  words  are  to  me.  Ida  and  I  love  each 
other  dearly  already,  and  I  long  abnost  childishly  to 
call  her  sister.  What  a  coward  you  are !  With  your 
feelings,  and  with  half  the  encQuragement  you  have 
received,  I  would  have  spoken  weeks  ago.  Why,  I 
have  detected  a  hundred  symptoms." 
Godfrey  stopped  him  by  seizing  both  his  hands. 
"Prederiok,  Frederick!'*  he  cried,  "it  is  impos- 
sible—you know  it  is  impossible.  Can  you  believe 
me  for  a  moment  to  be  so  unnatural,  ao  ungrateful  ? 
Frederick,  you  are  unjust !  Do  you  think,  indeed,  that 
I  could  have  tried  to  win  her  afTectioii  ?  I  swear  to 
you,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  that  I  have  never  done 
so,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  word,  look,  or  tone. 
Not  even  in  thought  have  I  ever  wished  to  become 
your  rival.  Four  rival— am  I  capable  of  it  ?  It  is 
little  to  say  now  that  your  happiness*— wr^  happi- 
ness I — is  my  first  and  only  wish ;  but  you  know  it 
is  true.  That  is,"  he  added,  his  voice  becoming 
strangely  bitter,  "  if  you  don't  think  I  am  mocking 
you  wh^  I  speak  to  you  of  happiness," 

"  But  suppose,"  rejoined  Frederick,  still  speaking 
lightly,  as  if  aware  of  the  violent  agitation  of  his  com- 
panioB,  and  seeking'  to  relieve  it,  "  suppose  my  hap- 
piness has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  Of  course, 
it  is  highly  lover-like  in  you  to  think  that  nobody  can 
know  Ida  without  wishing  to  call  her  wife ;  but  sup- 
pose I  am  cold  enough— or  insensible  enough — or 
rational  enou^  to  entertain  no  such  wish  ?  You  may 
despise  me  as  much  as  you  like,  Godfrey,  but  indeed 
it  is  the  case." 

Godfrey  looked  earnestly  and  incredulously  in  his 
brother's  face;  its  smiling  serenity  might  have  de- 
ceived a  less  impassioned  observer.  "  You  will  never 
marry,"  said  he,  abruptly. 

"Is  that  so  very  terrible?"  rejoined  Frederick, 
laughing. 

"  Yes,  yes  I "  continued  Godfrey,  with  increasing 
gloom,  "  I  see— I  feel — I  understand.  Everywhere, 
always,  it  is  the  same.  Your  whole  life  is  the  sacri- 
fice—I  can  do  nothing— even  a  word  of  affection  from 
me  to  you  seems  the  basest  hypocrisy.  The  work  is 
mine  and  it  is  irrevocable.  I  can  well  believe  that 
evil  spirits  may  possess  a  man,  first  urging  him  to 
cnrime,  and  then  for  ever  avenging  the  acts  which  thej 
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themselves  wrought  in  him.  Don't  talk  to  me — ^it 
is  useless.  Let  me  bear  it  silently.  Never  let  her 
name  be  mentioned  between  us  again—from  my  lips 
it  is  profaneness  even  to  utter  it." 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dearest  brother,"  answered 
Frederick,  now  quite  seriously,  and  assuming  a  tone 
of  some  authority;  "and  first  let  me  beseech  you 
never  to  speak  or  think  liglitly  of  your  affection  for 
me — ^it  is  the  greatest  injury  you  can  do  me.  Your 
love  and  my  mother's  have  hitherto  made  my  Hfe  so 
happy — don't  take  away  your  hand — it  is  true,  and 
you  mntt  believe  it.  I  am  not  afraid  of  mentioning 
in  downright  words  that  which  it  costs  you  so  dearly 
to  think  of — my  blindness.  In  spite  of  it,  I  believe 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  human  beuig  in  the  whole  world 
whose  life  is  so  uninterruptedly,  so  peacefully  happy 
as  mine.  I  seldom  speak  of  this — indeed  it  is  painful 
to  describe  one's  own  feelings — but  often,  very  often, 
I  have  a  sense,  a  possession,  an  enjoyment  of  beauty 
in  my  thoughts,  which  does,  I  am  sure,  so  far  exceed 
the  actual  vision,  that,  were  my  sight  restored,  the 
first  emotion  would  be  one.  of  disappointment.  Be- 
sides, I  am  naturally  very  weak  and  unstable  in 
character— this  privation  has  been  to  me  an  angel, 
holding  me  with  a  stem  but  most  gentle  grasp,  and 
compelling  me  to  remain  in  the  only  safe  path.  What 
has  it  taken  from  me  P  A  power  certainly,  but  also  a 
temptation,  and  one  which  I  was  peculiarly  unfit  to 
resist.  I  feel  the  strongest  conviction  that,  had  I 
possessed  my  eyesight,  I  should  have  grown  up  a 
mere  idler,  a  dangler  about  art,  a  lover  of  trifles,  a 
man  whose  existence  was  bound  up  and  centred  in 
elegances.  Now,  my  eyes  are  in  my  soid  only,  and — 
I  say  it  humbly — the  Divine  Image  is  ever  before 
them.  The  lot  to  which  I  look  forward  is  one  so 
joyful  that  I  only  fear  lest  I  should  be  unwoiiliy  to 
receive  it.  I  must  describe  it  to  you  a  little  in  detail. 
You  know  I  am  a  good  musician — ^thanks  to  your 
indefatigable  patience  in  helping  me — as  good  in 
theory  as  m  practice.  There  is  an  institution  lately 
established,  worthy  of  the  pure  first  days  of  Christianity, 
where  students  are  trained  who  are  hereafter  to  be- 
come servants  of  the  church  in  foreign  lands ;  their 
lives  are  made  to  be  a  course  of  saintly  discipline — 
they  are  under  the  wisest  teaching — ^and  their  daily 
worship  is  such  as  no  man  can  join  without  zo  feeling 
the  privilege  of  his  membership  that  he  must  needs 
carry  it  away  with  him,  an  abidbg  witness  to  the  truth 
of  that  Unity  which  shall  hereafter  be  made  perfect.  I 
hope  to  obtain  the  direction  of  the  musical  part  of 
these  services.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  happy 
such  a  life  would  make  me.  Just  fancy  it,  dear  God- 
frey— ^a  little  cottage,  with  its  fragrant  flower-garden, 
not  far  from  the  college  gates,  where  my  mother  and 
I  should  live  in  pleasant  retirement — then,  in  the 
early  fresh  morning,  my  walk  to  the  chapel — ^the  de- 
light of  actually  amsting  in  the  service—access  to 
the  organ  at  all  times — the  quiet  cool  cloister  in 
which  I  may  walk  and  meditate — the  studious,  pray- 
erful men  with  whom  I  shall  be  associated,  and  among 
whom  I  may  perhaps  find  friends,  though  never,  never 


a  friend  so  dear  as  yourself.  Even  I  shall  be  helping 
forward  the  great  work — even  I  may  dedicate  a  not 
useless  offering  of  a  life  to  God." 

He  paused,  his  face  full  of  calm,  pure,  spiritual 
enthusiasm.  Godfrey  had  bowed  hb  head  upon  fais 
brother's  shoulder,  and  was  weeping  like  a  woman. 
After  a  minute's  silence,  Frederick  continued. 

"  And  now,  one  word  more  on  the  subject  which  you 
have  forbidden,  but  which  will,  I  hope,  often,  very 
often,  be  named  between  us.  Don't  suppose  that  I 
think  so  poorly  of  Ida  as  to  believe  that,  if  she  could 
have  loved  me  for  myself,  my  blindness  would  have 
done  aught  but  clasp  and  strengthen  the  link  between 
us.  But  it  is  not  so.  I  have  neither  sought  nor  won 
her  love ;  and  you  have  all  this  while  been  winning 
it— unconsciously,  I  grant,  but  not  the  less  effectually. 
My  mother  thinks  and  wishes  as  I  do.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  my  happiness." 

Again  a  silence. 

"Won't  you  answer  me,  Godfrey?"  resumed 
Frederick,  almost  timidly. 

"  I  am  so  unworthy ^"  began  Godfrey,  in  a  low, 

troubled  voice. 

"  Say  that  to  Ida,"  interrupted  Frederick,  cbeck- 
ing  him ;  "  it  is  what  all  lovers  say,  though  I  don't 
suppose  they  think  it,  any  more  thim  their  ladies  do. 
Dear,  dear  brother !  I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  the 
sacrifice  which  you  were  so  ready  to  make  to  me. 
You  would  have  given  me  your  whole  happiness." 

"  Hush,  hush !  "  cried  Godfrey ;  "  I  would  give  you 
my  life,  and  that  would  be  far  too  little.  Oh,  what  a 
wretch  you  make  me !  But,  Frederick,"  (wringing 
his  hand  vehemently,)  "remember,  you  must  now  re- 
lease me  from  my  promise :  Ida  must  know  all" 

"Impossible!"  replied  Frederick.  "You  would 
not  give  me  that  pain — ^your  word  is  pledged ! " 

"But  you  will  release  me!"  said  Godfrey,  pas- 
sionately. "  What !  Do  you  think  me  so  despicable 
that  even  the  poor  virtue  of  honesty  is  out  of  my 
reach?  Would  you  foree  me  to  such  meanness? 
No,  no,  Frederick,  surely  you  love  my  conscience  as 
well  as  myself  ?  Self-approval  I  have  long  lost,  but  I 
would  you  have  me  suik  so  low  as  self-contempt  ? 
No,  no ;  if  I  must  not  say  all,  I  will  say  nothing."       i 

"  Well,  I  release  you,"  answered  Frederick,  a  little  I 
sorrowfully.  "  Ida  must  be  of  a  very  harsh  nature,  ' 
if  she  does  not  think  that  a  penitence  so  long,  so  ! 
deep,  so  disproportionate "  | 

"  Hitherto,"  exclaimed  Godfrey,  foldmglhe  speaker 
closely  in  his  arms,  "  it  has  been  a  bitter,  gloomy 
cold,  proud  penitence,  but  it  shall  be  so  no  longer. 
Only  on  my  knees,  only  before  Grod,  can  I  pour  out 
all  that  is  in  my  heart.  But  you  have  conquered,  and 
I  must  tell  you  so.  Pray  for  me ;  never  did  I  feel 
the  need  of  prayer  so  deeply  as  now.  And — and — 
ask  my  mother  to  forgive  me.  I  have  not  been 
blameless  towards  her — ^but  you  know  what  I  have 
felt." 

The  sound  of  approaching  steps  disturbed  the  bro- 
thers, and  they  were  speedily  joined  by  Alexander, 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  uncle  John.    There  was  an  awkward 
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look  upon  the  faces  of  two  of  the  three,  as,  though 
thej  bad  oome  together  nnintentionally,  an3*nad  not 
fotmd  the  snrprise  a  pleasant  one.  But  the  third 
looked  perfectly  contented,  and  was  keeping  np  the 
conTersation  at  a  great  rate,  all  hy  himself. 

"Ob,  yes,"  he  was  saying,  as  they  came  np — by 
the  bye,  dear  nnde  John  was  a  thorough  anti-pro- 
lestant;  be  neyer  said  "No,"  if  he  could  help  it, 
except  to  himself;  his  life  was  one  vast  assent  to  a 
series  of  imaginary  propositions,  to  most  of  which  he 
agreed  without  so  much  as  a  hope  of  ever  under- 
standing them — "  Oh,  yes,  Ida  is  a  sweet  creature — 
a  darling  littb  girl !  I  don't  think  she  has  a  fault  in 
the  world.  You  needn't  look  so  glum,  Master  Alex- 
ander, for  though  she  isn't  very  fond  of  you,  I'm 
quite  sore  she  would  sooner  lose  her  little  finger  than 
do  you  an  unkindness." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  an  unpleasant 
speech  for  Alexander,  who  was  intending  to  'become 
Ida's  husband  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twelve  months.  He  assumed  an  artificial  smile,  and, 
addressing  his  cousins  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
sweetness,  said,  "I  think,  Frederick,  Mr.  Tyrrell  and 
I  will  leave  my  uncle  with  you ;  we  are  going  for  a 
walk." 

"  A  walk ! "  cried  uncle  John,  "  the  very  thing  for 
me  I  I  can  show  you  such  a  view ;  there's  nothing 
like  it  in  the  three  kingdoms !  I  know  every  foot  of 
the  country  for  miles ! "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  passed 
his  arm  familiarly  through  Alexander's,  with  a  warm 
gripe  from  which  there  was  no  hope  of  escaping. 

A  scarcely  perceptible  smile  of  amusement  curled 
Mr.  l^rrreU's  lip  as  he  turned  away  from  the  ill- 
assorted  pair,  and  seated  himself  on  the  grass  beside 
Frederick. 

"Are  not  you  coming  with  us,  Tyrrell?"  cried 
nnde  John,  as  he  dragged  his  reluctant  nephew  away. 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  have  sprained  my  ancle,"  re- 
pbed  he,  unhesitatingly  telling  a  falsehood. 

Alexander  was  fairly  caught.  The  presence  of  a 
stranger,  with  whom  for  some  unexplamed  reason  it 
was  evidently  his  object  to  stand  wdl,  prevented  him 
from  shaking  off  his  unwelcome  companion  at  once, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  did  so  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  left  alone  with  the  bro- 
thers, he  said,  "I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour  with 
your  cousin  Ida.  I  have  particular,  very  particular 
reascms  for  wishing  to  speak  privately  with  her  friend 
Mrs.  Chester,  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  receive  me. 
Now  I  understand  that  the  fever  has  left  her,  that 
she  sat  np  yesterday  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  is  to 
do  so  again  to-day.  8urdy,  I  might  be  admitted. 
But  Miss  Lee,  I  suppose  out  of  anxiety  for  her 
friend's  health,  evidently  has  the  greatest  possible 
repugnance  to  the  idea  of  my  seeing  her,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  induce  her  even  to  promise  that  she 
will  ask  Dr.  Edgecumbe's  permission  for  the  inter- 
Will  you  persuade  her  ?    I  am  so  completdy 


view. 


a  stranger  to  her,  that  I  can  scarcely  press  the  point 
with  the  urgency  which  it  demands ;   but  I  do  assure 

TOL.X. 


you  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  I  should  sec 
this  lady  soon,  and  alone." 

"  We  will  endeavour,"  replied  Frederick ;  "  Ida  is 
nervous,  she  is  unused  to  illness,  and  perhaps  over- 
anxious. You  can  see  the  doctor  yourself  this 
evening;  and  if  you  obtain  his  authority,  we  will 
reason  Ida  out  of  her  terrors.  Do  you  go  to  her, 
Godfrey.  I  know  she  is  walking  in  the  grounds,"  he 
added,  anxious  to  give  his  brother  an  excuse  for 
getting  away,  of  which  the  latter  was  not  slow  to 
take  advant^. 

Godfrey  walked  slowly  along,  his  heart  burning  with 
unwonted  and  overpowering  thoughts.  He  was  afraid 
of  Hope,  even  to  cowardice ;  for  he  knew  that  having 
once  received  it,  parting  from  it  would  touch  his  life. 
He  felt  as  though  his  whole  nature  were  changing ; 
but  the  process  was  too  tumultuous  and  too  bewilder- 
ing to  be  the  subject  of  contemplation,  scarcdy,  even, 
of  consdousness.  It  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  creation, 
but  the  twilight  was  too  profound  for  him  even  to 
guess  what  the  day  might  bring  forth.  This,  however, 
he  fdt — ^that  his  spirit  had  lost  its  bitterness,  being 
full  of  that  true  and  only  humility  the  outward  vesture 
of  which  is  perfect  charity.  A  bitter  spirit,  a  cold, 
dark  view  of  life  and  man,  is  a  disease  which,  though 
it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  outward  mishaps,  losses, 
and  disappointments,  is  nevertheless  more  the  woric  of 
an  evil  tendency  within  us.  It  may  be  caught,  like 
the  plague;  but  it  is  only  the  predisposed  subject 
who  catches  it. 

He  found  Ida  in  a  glade  of  the  shrubbery ;  her 
lovdy,  childlike  face  was  full  of  a  new  and  almost 
sorrowful  gravity,  but  she  smiled  when  she  saw  him, 
and  came  eagerly  to  meet  him.  He  took  her  hands 
in  his;  he  fdt  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  that 
delay  would  be  worse  than  failure.  "  Ida,"  said  he, 
with  tliat  persuasive  energy  of  voice  and  manner  which 
subdues  the  wiU  at  once,  and  leaves  it  no  time  for 
surprise,  "  listen  to  me ;  I  want  to  tell  you  a  hbtory ; 
don't  wonder  at  me,  but  give  mc  all  your  thoughts, 
and  listen  with  your  whole  heart." 

"  I  will,"  she  replied,  seating  herself  on  the  roots 
of  an  overhanging  sycamore,  while  he  stood  before  her, 
still  holding  her  hands,  and  looking  fixedly  into  her 
face. 

"  There  were  two  brothers — ^"  he  began.  She 
looked  up  wonderingly,  and  was  about  to  speak,  but 
he  checked  her  almost  passionately — "  Don't  ask  me 
any  questions ;  wait,  and  you  will  understand  what 
may  seem  strange.  I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  kindness,  Ida." 
She  fdt  how  vehemently  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
bent  her  head  again,  the  colour  rising  in  her  trans- 
parent cheeks  as  she  said  softly,  "  Don't  be  angry 
with  me ;  I  am  listening." 

He  went  on.  "  There  were  two  brothers ;  one 
was  all  gentleness  and  goodness,  without  a  single 
passion  to  be  conquered,  or  bad  tendency  to  be  re- 
sbted ;  bom  with  all  that  is  or  ought  to  be  the  labour 
of  a  lifetime  to  men  in  general,  achieved,  finished, 
completed  in  him,  without  an  effort ; — ^the  other  was 
violent,  impetuous,  uncontrollable.   Their  mother  was 
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I  f,^iitle,  feeble,  tender-hearted  woman ;  she  loved  both 
vith  all  her  strength,  and  never  opposed  or  thwarted 
either.  This  boundless  indulgence  could  not  harm 
he  elder,  but  the  younger  grew  up  without  one 
itiempt  to  curb  his  furious  passions.  He  was  not  alto- 
gether bad;  when  his  fit^  of  anger  were  over,  he 
vould  bo  sorry  for  what  he  had  said  or  done,  and  it 
vas  no  hard  penance  to  ask  a  forgiveness  which  he 
uicw  to  be  his  own  before  he  begged  for  it.  But  he 
V  as  utterly  unrestrained — such  as  he  was  in  childhood, 
jQch  was  he  suffered  to  remain;  no  single  effort, 
ither  from  himself  or  from  another,  e'er  checked  in 
lira  one  outburst  of  passion.  One  day — he  was  about 
iixtccu — he  quarrelled  with  this  good,  gentle,  unoffend- 
iig  brother ;  mad  with  anger,  he  mistook  calmness 
or  contempt,  remonstrance  for  sarcasm,  and ** 

Godfrey  stopped  as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun,  and 
Ircw  in  his  breath. 

"What?"  said  Ida,  eagerly.  "Go  on,— what 
lappened?" 

"  lie  struck  him,"  answered  Godfrey,  suppressing 
lis  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  then  forcibly  resuming  his 
ormer  tone,  and  finishing  liis  story  in  a  hurried,  almost 
nditfercnt  manner, — "  he  struck  him — a  furious  blow 
—in  the  face,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  re- 
jovered.  He  was  long  ill,  and  when  liis  health 
etumed,  he  was  blind  for  life  !** 

The  pale  horror  in  Ida's  face  spoke  more  expres- 
lively  than  words.  She  shuddered  and  was  silent, 
hen  turned  away  her  face,  unable  to  endure  the 
jurning  gaze  that  was  riveted  upon  it.  Godfrey 
hopped  her  hands.    "  Fai'ewell,  Ida  !*'  said  he. 

*•  Oh !  what  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  Ida,  weeping  and 
vringing  her  hands.  "  Oh,  why  do  you  make  me  so 
aiscrable  P  is  every  body's  life  dark  and  sorrowful  P 
jodfrey — ^you  frighten  me — ^you  have  been  deceiving 
ae.  Do  not  go— speak  to  me,  Godfrey!"  Then, 
uddenly  pausmg,  she  put  back  the  long,  bright  hair 
rom  her  forehead,  and  ran  to  him,  looking  up  into  his 
ace  with  an  eager  smile,  while  the  tears  still  coursed 
town  her  clieeks.  "  Dear  Godfrey,  this  was  an  unkind 
rick.  I  understand  now ; — ^you  were  trying  whether 
ou  could  make  me  believe  it ;  but  I  donH  believe  it — 
'.  did  not,  even  at  first, — I  was  only  bewildered  and 
iisstressed  because  it  was  such  a  dreadful  history. 
Ire  you  angry P  Pray  forgive  me— indeed,  indeed! 
lo  not  believe  it  of  you." 

She  had  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  was  de- 
aining  him  almost  forcibly.  Gently  he  undid  the 
:rasp,  and  put  her  from  him,  while  a  groan  of  un- 
peakable  agony  broke  from  the  depths  of  his  heart. 
N'ot  one  look  did  he  give  her,  not  one  word  did  he 
itter,  but  darted  away,  leaving  her  still  standing  there, 
ale,  bewildered,  incredulous,  with  her  hands  out- 
tretched  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  left  them, 
nd  her  beautiful  face  all  bathed  in  tears— like  a  child 
rho,  having  sprung  eagerly  to  the  arms  of  one  whom 
t  had  mistaken  for  its  mother,  starts  back  affrighted 
nd  distressed  on  encountering  the  stem,  repulsive 
ace  of  a  stranger. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BARNACLE. 

A  TWO-FOLD  interest  attaches  to  the  natanl  history 
of  tlie  barnacle,  arising  out  of  the  singular  orgaiUEa- 
tion  of  the  animal,  and  the  d^rec  of  oredoiity  with 
which  it  was  regarded  during  several  centuries- 
credulity  shared  alike  by  the  learned  and  the  ignorant. 
The  latter  has  long  been  exploded  by  the  accuracy  of 
modem  investigation,  which,  by  divesting  the  subject 
of  its  absurd  and  marvellous  trappings,  has  shown  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  nature  to  be  not  less  wonderful. 

Before  the  practice  was  adopted  of  sheathing  the 
bottoms  of  ships  with  copper,  vessels  returning  from 
a  cruise  in  the  warm  latitudes  were  found  greatly 
impeded  in  their  sailing  by  an  abundant  growth  of  sea- 
weed to  that  portion  of  the  hull  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Among  tliis  sea-weed  a  remarkable 
kind  of  shell-fish  was  found,  attached  also  to  the 
planking  of  the  ship  by  a  long  fleshy  appendage — 
these  were  barnacles.  They  were  met  with  also  on 
pieces  of  old  floating  timber  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  sea,  and  on  the  sides  of  docks,  or  other 
wooden  stmcturcs  exposed  to  the  waves.  Thej  are 
now  classed  under  the  head  of  cirrhopoda,  Kstfrtnge-feet^ 
and  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  moUutea  and 
arliculata.  The  shell,  which  forms  the  residence  of 
these  animals,  consists  of  five  distinct  pieces,  two  on 
each  side ;  the  fifth  forming  a  sort  of  narrow  valve  or 
door  along  the  edge.  From  the  opposite  edge  the 
tough  lining  membrane  is  projected  for  several  indies, 
constituting  the  fleshy  pedicle,  or  stalk,  above  noticed ; 
by  means  of  which  they  retain  a  dight  degree  of 
locomotion  round  the  place  of  their  attachment.  The 
respiratory  apparatus  is  similar  in  appearance  to  a 
small  star-fish,  and  is  placed  just  below  the  creature's 
mouth.  Their  mode  of  seizing  food  is  perhi^  tJie 
most  curious  part  of  their  economy.  Opening  the 
narrow  strip  of  shell  along  the  edge  the  animal 
projects  at  will  six  pairs  of  jointed  arms,  covered  with 
long  stiff  hairs,  givmg  the  whole  a  general  resemblance 
to  a  feathery  firinge,  or  eirru»i  whence  the  name  of  the 
class.  These  arms,  when  thrown  out,  form  a  compli- 
cated net-work  of  great  delicacy,  admirably  contrived 
to  entrap  small  floatmg  particles  of  animal  or  v^^taUe 
matter,  on  which  the  barnacle  feeds. 

"  Any  one,"  says  a  scientific  writer,'  "  who  watches 
the  movements  of  a  living  cirrhopod,  will  perceive  that 
its  arms,  with  their  appended  cirrhi,  are  in  perpetual 
movement,  being  alternately  thrown  out  and  refracted 
with  great  rapidity;  and  that,  when  fully  expanded,  the 
plumose  and  flexible  stems  form  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
apparatus,  admirably  adi^ted  to  entangle  any  nutritious 
molecules,  or  minute  living  creatures,  that  may  happen 
to  be  present  in  the  circumscribed  space  over  which 
tlds  singular  castmg  net  is  thrown,  and  drag  them 
down  into  the  vicmity  of  the  mouth,  where,  beijig 
seized  by  the  jaws,  they  are  crushed,  and  prepared  for 
digestion. 

llie  barnacle  is  one  of  that  extraordinary  class  of 
animals,  uniting  the  two  sexes  in  one  body :  as  far  as 
hitherto  observed,  they  all  produce  eggs ;  they  bek)ng 
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also,  to  the  roetamorphio  tribes.  A  kind  of  spawn, 
found  on  the  sea-shore,  long  supposed  to  be  minute 
musdes,  is  now  known  to  consist  of  young  barnacles. 
"After  keeping  several  of  the  above  for  some  days 
ill  sea-water,"  writes  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Cork,  "  they 
threw  off  their  exuvia,  and,  becoming  firmly  adherent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  were  changed  into  Joung 
barnacles;  and  the  peculiarly  formed  shells,  with 
their  opercula,  were  soon  distinctly  visible.  As  the 
shell  becomes  more  complete,  the  eyes  gradually  dis- 
appear, the  arms  become  perfectly  ciliated,  and  an 
animal,  originally  natatory  and  locomotive,  and  pro- 
tided  with  a  distinct  organ  of  sight,  becomes  perma- 
nently and  immovably  fixed,  and  its  optic  apparatus 
obliterated." 

With  this  outline  of  the  structure  and  economy  of 
the  barnacle,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  other  interesting 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  And  although  in 
so  doing  it  will  be  necessary  to  revive  much  that  is 
erroneous  and  absurd,  yet  the  result  may  be  instruc- 
tive, as  illustrating  the  propensity  in  human  nature 
to  distort  and  perplex  what  is  simple  and  harmonious. 
The  cirrhopod  we  have  described,  is  sometimes  called 
the  duck-barnacle,  and  was  long  supposed  to  be  the 
germ  of  the  barnacle,  or  barnacle-goose;  probably 
from  its  feathery  or  fringe-like  appearance,  when  the 
tentacula  are  extended.  A  long  list  of  learned  names 
might  be  given  whose  owners  believed  and  contended 
for  the  truth  of  this  supposition.  Among  them  are 
Scaliger,  Mnnster,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Bishop  Olaus 
Magnus,  and  a  cardinal.  These  writers  affirmed  that 
the  barnacles  attached  themselves  to  trees,  resembling 
willows,  growmg  on  the  edge  of  the  sea;  and  that, 
after  a  time,  they  grew  so  large  that  they  burst  open, 
and  the  young  goose  fell  out  fully  fledged,  and  swam 
about.  In  the  Cosmographie  of  M.  de  Belleforest, 
published  at  Paris,  in  1625,  there  is  a  drawing  of  the 
tree,  overhanging  a  little  bay,  with  pumpkin-like  fruit, 
from  some  of  which  the  heads  of  geese  protrude, 
while  others  have  fallen,  and  their  feathered  tenants 
are  seen  swimming  and  flying  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  According  to  the  authorities  quoted,  the 
place  where  these  trees  grew  was  one  of  the  Orkneys, 
called  in  consequence,  Pomona. 

M,  de  Belleforest  gives  a  description  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. "In  Scotland,"  he  says,  "are  found  the 
trees  which  produce  a  fruit  enveloped  in  leaves,  and 
when  it  falls  into  the  water  at  a  suitable  time,  it 
quickens,  ai^  turns  itself  into  a  Uving  bird,  which  is 
called  a  tree-goose.  This  tree  grows  in  the  Island  of 
Pomona,  which  is  not  far  from  Scotland,  towards  the 
north." 

The  ancient  cosmographers,  and  principally  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  make  mention  of  this  tree.  Think 
not,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  thing  invented  by  new 
writers.  Mneas  Sylvius  describes  the  tree  in  this 
manner : — "  TTc  have  formerly  heard  that  in  Scotland 
was  a  tree  which,  growing  on  the  shore  of  a  river, 
produces  fruits  which  have  the  shape  of  ducks ;  and 
which,  when  nearly  ripe,  fall  off  of  themselves,  some 
on  the  earth,  the  others  in  the  water ;  those  which 


fall  on  the  earth  rot,  but  those  which  drop  into  the 
water  swim  and  live,  and  fly  away  into  the  air  with 
wings  and  feathers.  Concerning  which  thing,  when 
we  were  in  Scotland,  we  inquired  of  King  James, 
a  man  broad-shouldered  and  fat,  who  told  us  that 
marvels  always  retreat,  and  that  this  tree,  so  much 
renowned,  is  not  found  in  Scotland  but  in  the 
Orkney  Islands." 

"  Neither  will  I  keep  silent,"  continues  the  French 
cosmographer,  "  what  Hector  Boethius  says  of  these 
birds  in  his  description  of  Scotland : — *  Now  it  remains 
to  speak  of  these  geese,  which  the  Scots  commonly 
call  clakis,  and  which  are  falsely  esteemed  and  believed 
to  be  hatched  in  these  islands  from  leaves  of  certain 
trees ;  and  I  shall  relate  what  I  have  examined  for  a 
loug  time,  being  very  curious  and  desiring  to  know 
the  truth  of  this  thing.  I  dare  to  attribute  the 
source  of  this  production  to  the  sea  rather  than  to  any 
other  thing  whatsoever :  also  have  we  seen  the  effect 
often  in  the  sea  and  in  divers  manners.  For  if  you 
cast  into  the  sea  a  piece  of  wood,  you  will  see  in 
course  of  time,  first,  worms  generating  there  and 
eating  the  wood ;  afterwards  are  formed  gradually  the 
head,  feet,  and  wings ;  at  last  the  feathers  grow,  and 
come  to  the  just  proportions  and  bigness  of  a  goose, 
and  then  they  take  fii^t  into  the  air  as  do  other 
birds.'"  Boethius  asserts  that  he  had  seen  the  fact 
several  times  %ith  his  own  eyes,  and  considers  the 
creative  power  of  the  sea  as  the  cause. 

It  thus  appears  that  opinions  differed  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  geese,  some  writers  declared  for  fruit, 
others  for  worms.  Vincent  de  Beauvais  makes  them 
grow  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  tail  foremost,  so  that 
their  heads  remaining  inside  the  bark,  they  sucked 
the  sap  and  juice,  and  dropped  off  only  when  able  to 
fly.  Meyer,  a  Grerman,  wrote  a  special  treatise  on  the 
subject,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1629,  entitled, 
"  Tractatns  de  volucri  arborea,  absque  patre  et  matre, 
in  insulis  Oroadum,  forma  anseroulorum  proveniente," 
in  wliich  he  attempts  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such 
fatherless  and  motherless  generations  by  the  existence 
of  lycanthropes,  or  weird  wolves,  and  sorcerers.  They 
happen,  he  contends,  by  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  stars ;  and  as  the  divine  and  human  nature  were 
united  in  the  person  of  Christ,  so  might  animal  and 
vegetable  be  combined  in  the  barnacle. 

A  Spanish  writer,  Alonzo  Barba,  in  his  work  on 
metals,  showing  them  to  be  the  product  of  an  unctuous 
sweat  of  the  earth,  supports  his  views  by  other  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  then  firmly  creoited.  "By 
art,"  he  says,  "  wasps  and  beetles  are  made  of  the 
dung  of  animals ;  and  of  the  plant  alvaca,  rightly  placed 
aud  ordered,  scorpions  are  produced.  Also,  it  is  noto- 
riously known,  that  in  Scotland  pieces  of  old  ships,  and 
of  fruit  that  falls  into  the  sea,  turn  into  living  ducks." 

Butler  has  avaUed  himself  of  the  popular  notion  of 
this  extraordinary  metamorphosis  for  one  of  the  quaint 
similes  with  which  his  poem  of  Hudibras  abounds. 
He  tells  us  that 

"  —from  the  most  refin'd  of  saints. 
As  naturally  grow  miscreants, 
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As  barnacles  turn  Solaa  geese 
In  th'  Islands  of  the  Orci^ed." 


But  perhaps  painsttiking  old  Grcrard,  in  his  Herbal,  is 
the  most  explicit;  and  as  lie  daims  to  lia?e  had 
ocnlar  demonstration,  we  may  listen  to  him : — 

"  What  our  eyes  have  seen,"  he  writes,  "  and 
hands  have  touched,  we  shall  declare.  There  is  a 
small  island  in  Lancashire,  called  the  Pile  of  Foulders, 
wherein  are  found  the  broken  pieces  of  old  and 
bruised  ships,  some  whereof  have  been  cast  thither 
by  shipwracke,  and  also  the  trunkes  and  bodies  with 
thie  branches  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  up  there 
likewise ;  whereon  is  found  a  certain  spume,  or  froth, 
that  in  time  breedeth  unto  certaine  shels,  in  shape 
like  those  of  the  muskle,  but  sharper  pointed,  and  of 
a  whitish  colour;  wherein  is  contained  a  thing  in 
form  like  a  lace  of  silke,  finely  woven,  as  it  were, 
together,  of  a  whitish  colour;  one  end  whereof  is 
fastened  unto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  as  the  fish 
of  oisters  and  musklcs  are ;  the  other  end  is  made 
fast  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  masse,  or  lumpe,  which 
in  time  cometh  to  the  shape  and  form  of  a  bird :  when 
it  is  perfectly  formed,  the  shell  gapeth  open,  and  tlie 
first  thing  that  appeareth,  is  the  aforesaid  lace,  or 
string;  next  come  the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging  out ; 
and  as  it  growctb  great^'r,  it  openeth  the  shell  by 
degrees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth  and  hangeth 
only  by  the  bill :  in  short  space  after  it  commeth  to 
full  maturitie,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it 
gathereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fowle,  bigger 
than  a  mallard,  and  lesser  than  a  goose,  having  blackc 
legs  and  biU,  or  beake,  and  feathers  blacke  and  white, 
spotted  in  such  manner  as  is  our  mag-pie,  called  in 
some  places  a  pie-annet,  which  the  people  in  Lan- 
cashire call  by  no  other  name  than  a  tree-goose; 
which  place  aforesaid,  and  all  those  parts  adjoining, 
do  so  much  abound  therewith,  that  one  of  the  best  is 
bought  for  three-pence.  For  the  truth  hereof,  if  any 
doubt,  may  it  please  them  to  repair  to  me,  and  I  shall 
satisfie  them  by  the  testimonie  of  good  witnesses." 

We  find  further  evidence  of  the  extraordinaiy  belief 
ui  this  metamorphosis  in  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion," 
where  he  writes : — 

"  Whereas  those  scatter'd  trees,  which  naturally  partake 
The  Witness  of  the  soil,  (in  many  a  slimy  lake 
Their  roots  so  deeply  soak'd,)  send  from  their  stocky 

bough 
A  soft  and  sappy  gam,  from  which  those  tree-geese 

grow 
Call'd  Barnacles  by  us ;  which  like  a  jelly  first 
To  the  beholder  seem ;  Ihen,  by  the  fluzure  nurst. 
Still  great  and  greater  thrive,  until  you  well  may 

see 
Them  tum'd  to  perfect  fowls ;  when  dropping  firom  the 

tree 
Into  the  merey  pond,  which  under  them  doth  lie. 
Wax  ripe,  and  taking  wing,  away  in  flocks  do  fly ; 
Which  well  our  ancientadid  among  our  wonders  place.** 

Even  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law  were  not 
exempt  from  a  tinge  of  credulity  with  respect  to 
barnacles.  Sir  Robert  Moray,  king's  counsel,  being  at 
Aist,  in  1678,  says,  he  saw  a  stem  of  a  fir-tree  on  the 
shore  covered  with  shells,  "Imving  within  them  little  i 


birds  perfectly  shaped,  supposed  to  be  barnacles." 
£very  shell  that  he  opcued  contained  the  same 
"curiously  and  compleatly  formed."  He,  however, 
goes  on  to  say,  "  I  never  did  see  any  of  the  little 
birds  alive,  nor  met  with  any  body  that  did.  Only 
some  credible  persons  have  assured  me  they  haye 
seen  some  as  big  as  their  fist." 

The  oelebra^  philosopher.  Father  Hircher,  who 
always  had  a  reason  for  everything,  attempted  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  tree-geese.  Dr.  South- 
weU,  in  a  letter  to  Boyle,  written  from  Rome, 
explains  the  Father's  theory.  He  had  heard  Dutch 
navigators  speak  of  the  immense  quantities  of  eggs 
laid  on  the  ice  by  marine  birds  in  high  northern 
latitudes ;  when  the  ioe  melted,  the  eggs  left  floatmg 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  were  broken  by  the  actioa 
of  the  waves;  and  then  the  "  eggified  waves"  dash- 
ing over  the  trees  growing  near  the  water,  the  rital 
portions  of  the  yolks,  quickened  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  increased  in  size,  until  at  last  they  became  foB- 
fledged  geese. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  such  absurd  notions 
could  ever  have  been  seriously  entertained.  We, 
however,  find  them  repeated,  with  some  modification, 
in  Camden's  Britannia : — "  It  is  hardly  worth  while," 
says  the  author,  in  his  description  of  Buchan,  "  to 
mention  the  clayks,  a  sort  of  geeae,  which  are  bdiered 
by  some  (with  great  admiration,)  to  grow  upon  trees 
on  this  coast,  and  hi  other  plac^  and,  when  they  aie 
ripe,  to  fall  down  into  the  sea ;  because  neither  their 
nests  nor  eggs  can  any  where  be  found.  But  they 
who  saw  the  ship  in  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed 
round  the  world,  when  it  was  laid  up  in  the  river 
Thames,  could  testify  that  little  birds  breed  in  the 
old  rotten  keels  of  ships ;  since  a  great  number  of 
such,  without  life  and  feathers,  stuck  close  to  the 
outside  of  the  keel  of  the  ship ;  yet  I  should  think, 
that  the  generations  of  these  birds  was  not  from  the 
logs  of  wood,  but  from  the  sea,  termed  by  the  poets, 
*  the  parent  of  all  things.' " 

Honest  old  Izaak  Walton,  if  we  may  credit  his 
scientific  gossip,  among  other  fanciful  conceits,  held 
that  of  spontaneous  generation: — "barnacles  and 
young  goslings,"  he  tells  us,  "  are  bred  by  the  sun's 
heat,  and  the  rotten  planks  of  an  old  ship,  and  hatdied 
of  trees ; "  and  in  support  of  the  notion  he  quotes 
these  lines  from  Du  Bartas : — 

"So  slow  Bootes  underneath  him  sees,' 
In  th*  icy  islands,  goslings  hatched  of  trees ; 
Whose  fruitful  leaves  falling  into  the  water, 
Are  tum'd,  'tis  known,  to  living  fowls  after. 

So  rotten  planks  of  broken  ships  do  change 
To  barnacles.  Oh,  transformation  strange  ! 
'Twas  first  a  green  tree,  then  a  broken  hull. 
Lately  a  mushroom,  now  a  flying  guU.** 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  wade  tlirough  any  further 
repetitions  of  this  absurdity,  for  whose  existence  wc 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  exphmation.  It  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  when  we  find  gi-ave  writers,  men 
of  fair  reputation,  assuring  us  that  they  have  seen  the 
thing  with  thek  own  eyes.    It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
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'  a  caieless  or  credulous  observer,  on  seeing  a  goose  or 
gull  fly  up  from  a  piece  of  floating  timber  on  which 
it  had  alighted  in  search  of  food,  may  have  been 

'  viOing  to  declare  himself  convinced  that  the  log  was 
the  parent  of  the  bird.    The  sticklers  for  "  wisdom 

I  of  ancestors,"  may,  at  all  events,  learn  to  doubt  the 

;  infallibility  of  their  forefathers,  from  these  resuscitated 
instances  of  its  fallible  foundation. 

'  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
that  an  approach  was  made  to  a  truer  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  We  read,  in  Ray's  Natural  History,  that 
all  the  tales  are  false.  "  For  in  the  whole  germs  of 
birds,  (excepting  the  Phoenix,  whose  reputed  original 
is,  without  doubt,  fabulous,)  there  is  not  any  one 
example  of  equivocal  or  spontaneous  generation." 
The  author  quoted  asserted  the  barnacle  to  be  an 
animal  of  independent  existence,  which  he  had  seen 
"  growing  in  great  abundance  on  the  keel  of  an  old 
ship." 

Ignorance  is  always  credulous.  The  animal,  once 
the  subject  of  so  much  delusion,  is  now,  as  we  have 
shown  at  the  commencement  of  this  artide,  not  less 
an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration,  from  its  pecu- 
liarities of  habit  and  organization.    We  may  observe 

'  ia  conclusion,  that  the  barnacle-goose  (anser  bemicla) 
is  rare  in  England,  but  abundant  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  of  which  region  it  is  a  native.  According  to 
travellers,  the  flesh  is  good  eating.  Probably,  how- 
ever, firom  its  fishy  flavour,  the  bamacle-goose  is  one 
of  those  which  may  be  eaten  during  Lent,  in  Catholic 
countries. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

"  To  all  yon  Ladies,  now  on  land. 
We  men  at  sea  indite  ; 
But  first  I'd  have  you  understand 
How  hard  it  is  to  write." 

Lord  Dobset. 

Habd  enough !  In  many  cases,  besides  the  peculiar 
one  adverted  to  by  the  witty  nobleman  above  quoted,  it 
b  very  bard  indeed  to  write  letters.  The  *  *  men  at  sea," 
before  or  after  a  sea-fight,  are  not  the  only  people  who 
are  made  to  feel  the  difficulty.  I  question  whether 
my  Lord  Dorset  himself,  witty  and  ready  as  he  was, 
would  find  it  easy,  if  he  lived  in  these  days,  to  furnish 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  with  as  many  letters  as 
Ihey  (backed  by  the  penny-post)  would  have  the 
conscience  to  require  of  him,  in  all  times  and  seasons, 
and  on  both  elements  traversable  by  mankind.  For 
instance,  it  is  very  hard  to  be  forced  to  write  many 
letters  when  you  go  on  a  visit  into  the  country.  You 
go  there  because  you  are  worn  out  with  the  turmoil 
and  incessant  excitement  of  a  London  life.  You  want 
to  refresh  yourself,  body  and  spirit,  with  pure  air, 
beautiful  scenery,  rural  quiet,  and  the  dolcefar  niente. 
Your  great  giory  and  crowning  delight  is  to  have 
nothfaig  to  do,  and  then,  precisely  because  "you 
have  nothing  to  do,"  one  or  two  acquaintances  hope 
you  will  give  them  "a  line  occasionally ;"  and  a  few 
near  relations  always  expect  to  have  full,  true,  and 
partiddar  accounts  of  all  you  see,  hear,  feel  and 


understand  in  the  new  circumstances  in  which  you 
are  placed.  In  this  way,  though  you  have  no  regular 
and  important  business  to  occupy  your  mind,  you  are 
never  free  from  the  tiresome  feelbg  that  there  is 
something  for  you  to  da.  There  is  always  this  or  that 
person  who  will  be  expecting  to  hear  from  you ;  and 
who  will  think  you  neglectful  if  you  do  not  write. 
This  is  one  of  the  penalties  you  must  pay  for  going  into 
the  country,  and  for  having  troops  of  friends.  People  of 
an  affectionate,  soft-hearted  turn  of  character  may  not 
object  to  paying  it.  I  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  so 
potent  a  proverb  as  "  chacun  a  son  gout.**  All  I  know 
is,  that  when  I  am  staying  in  the  coimtry,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  have  no  interest  in  the 
post,  and  a  great  bore  to  have  a  numerous  corre- 
spondence. Suppose  the  kind  friends  you  are  staying 
with  plan  a  delightful  excursion  to  see  a  ruin,  to 
explore  a  wood,  to  dimb  a  mountain,  to  sail  on  a  lake 
or  river,  some  sixteen  miles  off,  which  will  take  up  the 
time 

"  From  mom  till  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day ;" 

or,  perhaps, — better  still, — ^will  oblige  you  to  stay 
away  all  night,  at  some  remote  inn  or  (to  you)  hitherto 
unknown  hall,  or  manor,  or  faim-house,  where  you 
are  sure  of  a  hospitable  welcome  on  your  friend's 
account.  You  like  the  idea  of  the  affair;  —  the 
freedom,  the  novelty,  the  want  of  responsibility  on 
your  part  is  charming;  you  know  nothing  of  the 
places  or  the  people  you  are  going  to  see ;  you  only 
know  that  the  places  are  beautiful,  aud  that  tht 
people  are  sure  to  be  glad  to  see  you.  But  suppose 
you  are  beset  with  a  number  of  correspondents ;  how 
is  this  excursion  to  be  managed  with  comfort  ?  You 
ought  not  to  go  till  the  post  comes  in.  Again,  you 
can't  go  anywhere  before  the  post  goes  out.  And,  be 
it  said  en  passant,  the  post,  in  remote,  quiet,  and 
altogether  desirable  country  places,  always  does  come 
in  at  the  most  inconvenient  time  of  the  day,  except 
that  at  which  it  goes  out  again.  Now,  what  is  to  be 
done  in  these  circumstances  P  Are  your  letters  to  be 
waited  for,  and  is  the  excursion  to  be  spoiled  ?  Take 
my  advice,  dear  reader,  and  throw  over  your  letters. 
Depend  upon  it,  they  are  not  so  much  worth  having  as 
an  hour's  drive,  or  ride,  or  walk.  Better  stiD, — when 
you  go  into  the  country  to  enjoy  yourself,  let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  by  your  acquaintances  that  you 
wish  to  receive  no  letters  and  intend  to  answer  none 
during  your  absence — that  you  wish  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  your  working  and  your 
holiday  life.  Of  course,  you  make  a  silent  reservation 
in  favour  of  some  one  person,  or  perhaps  (if  you  are 
more  than  ordinarily  blessed)  of  two  persons  who  are 
part  and  parcel  of  your  very  existence,  and  without 
whose  sympathy  work  would  be  meaningless,  and  a 
holiday  would  be  joyless  to  you.  Think  what  an 
annoyance  it  is  to  the  people  you  are  visiting  to 
find  that  you  have  always  "  letters  to  write,"  whenever 
they  want  to  talk  to  you  or  to  take  you  somewhere !  It 
is  nearly  approaching  to  an  insult  to  them.  Could  you 
not  rely  on  their  powers  of  amusing,  but  you  must 
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needs  bring  a  whole  army  of  letters  down  after  you  P 
You  are  displeased;  and  so  are  they.  Oh!  the 
position  of  a  visitor  in  the  country  who  is  obliged  to 
i  write  to  half-a-dozen  intimate  acquaintances  every 
day,  when  he  would  much  rather  be  able  to  forget  them, 
and  nearly  everything  else  but  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  nature,  is  truly  tantalizing.  Ye  luckless  wights 
who  have  been  in  this  position— ye  alone  can  tell "  how 
hard  it  is  to  write."  Lord  Dorset's  still  more  witty 
contemporary,  the  Duke  of  Buckingliam,  is  said  to 
have  vented  his  ill-temper  against  a  dog  that  had 
bitten  him,  in  this  vindictive  exclamation, — **  I  wish 
you  were  married  and  lived  in  the  country  /**  Marriage 
and  living  in  the  country  were  doubtless  two  un- 
mitigated evils  in  the  opinion  of  hb  good-for-nothing 
grace.  I  do  not  set  up  for  superiority  over  my  fellow- 
creatures  on  the  score  of  humanity,  but  I  could  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  the  worst  dog  of  my 
acquaintance  anything  so  unpleasant  as  a  visit  of 
pleasure  to  the  country  with  a  host  of  letters  to 
write.  No,  not  even  if  the  dog  had  bitten  me,  and 
marriage  had  spoiled  my  temper  previously. 

Of  letter-writing  in  the  abstract,  a  great  deal  may 
be  said.  It  is  a  much  more'  general  affair  in  these 
days  than  it  was  formerly.  Cicero  and  Seneca  and 
Pliny  had  no  Rowland  Hill  to  facilitate  a  rivalry 
of  their  elegant,  moral  and  learned  epistolary  labours. 
There  wat  such  a  thing  as  epistolary  labour  in  those 
days:  and  very  few  people  were  capable  of  under- 
taking it.  Matters  are  very  different  now ;  when  it 
really  seems  as  if  the  sapient  Dogberry's  words  were 
plain  truth,  and  that  "to  be  a  well-favoured  man  is 
the  gift  of  fortune ;  but  to  read  and  write  comes  by 
nature."  The  wig-maker,  cosmetic  maker,  dentist, 
tailor  and  stay-maker,  go  far  to  prove  the  first  part  of 
the  assertion,  and  the  Phonetic  system  of  orthography 
goes  quite  as  far  in  proof  of  the  last. 

But  though  letter-writing  has,  necessarily,  become 
much  more  general  than  it  was  formerly,  its  favoiir 
lias  not  kept  pace  with  its  recognised  usefulness ;  and 
not  one  person  in  fifty  will  honestly  assert  that  he  or 
she  is  fond  of  letter-writing.  It  is  a  thing  which 
most  people  say  they  do  not  like ;  from  the  village 
maid  or  swain,  who  with  strenuous  effort  of  brain  and 
hand  pens  a  laborious  love-letter,  a  la  Sam  Weller, 
and  hesitates  between  the  words  **  circumtcention"  and 
*'  circumlocution,**  to  the  fine  lady  or  gentleman,  who 
sits  at  an  elegant  Davenport,  strewed  with  rose-tinted 
and  scented  letters,  all  requiring  speedy  answers,  and 
exclaims,  "What  a  bore  it  is  to  have  letters  to 
write!"  Most  people  say  they  like  to  receive  letters, 
but  very  few  say  they  like  to  answer  them.  I  strongly 
suspoc^  that  all  the  world  does  not  tell  truth  in  the 
lattof  case.  Some  people,  who  really  like  letter 
"wrfl^p,  get  into  a  habit  of  echoing  the  popular  cry, 
and  speak  of  it  as  a  disagreeable  task,  or  unpleasant 
duty;  whereas,  if  they  told  the  truth,  they  would 
confess  that  there  was  no  time  so  agreeably  spent  by 
them,  as  that  passed  in  writing  letters.  Of  course, 
X  do  not  mean  mere  letters  of  business.  Nearly  all 
persons  who  write  good  letters,  are  fond  of  letter- 


writing  ;  for  we  all  love  to  do  that  in  which  we  exodl. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  general  recognition  of  this  truth 
which  makes  them  averse  to  acknowledging  that  they 
would  rather  write  a  letter  than  do  most  things. 
Such  an  acknowledgment  seems  to  imply  a  conscious 
excellence ;  an  impUoation  which  the  falsely  modest 
and  the  truly  modest  would  both  avoid. 

But  let  us  see  what  is  meant  \sj  good  letters,  before 
we  decide  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  or  conceited 
in  any  one  to  admit  indirectly  that  he  wrote  such.  A 
letter  should  always  be,  in  some  sort,  a  reflex  of  the 
writer's  character.  A  child's  letter  should  always  be 
child-like ;  and  should  no  more  be  altered  and  dressed 
up  to  suit  the  grown-up  standard  of  epistolary  pro- 
priety, than  its  writer's  young  form  should  be  clothed 
in  garments  fashioned  after  those  of  its  parents. 
Give  me  the  genuine  child's  letter  to  some  one  it 
loves.  Look  at  its  irregular  lines,  sprawling  letters, 
its  exquisite  bad  spelling,  and  intelligent  errors ; — its 
paucity  of  words,  its  aversion  to  unnecessary  parts  of 
speech ; — its  abrupt  beginnings  and  endings  of  a  sub- 
ject. It  is  elliptical,  laconic,  incoherent,  egotistic  It 
is  composed  mainly  of  the  pronoun  /,  without  any 
attempt  at  disguising  the  fact.  /— /,  that  is  for  the 
most  part  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  infant's  interest. 
One  of  the  most  important  aims  of  a  right  education 
is  to  draw  out  the  latent  higher  feelings,  so  as  to 
keep  this  lower,  and  very  early  developed  one,  in 
abeyance.  But  we  are  not  now  to  deliver  a  lecture 
on  the  proper  ends  of  education. 

A  child's  letter,  such  as  we  describe  it,  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  good  letter ;  a  thousand  times 
better  than  any  piece  of  absurd  emptiness,  which  it 
might  be  made  to  copy  out  of  an  elegant  Letter- 
Writer.  Now,  any  letter,  written  by  any  one,  in 
the  same  unconscious,  expressive,  eager,  spontaneous 
way — written  because  there  was  something  to  say, 
and  the  right  person  to  say  it  to ;  any  such  letter,  I 
maintain,  must  be  good  in  a  certain  sense.  It  does 
the  work  it  was  intended  to  do.  It  bears  within  it 
the  mind,  great  or  small,  wise  or  foolish,  cultivated 
or  uncultivated,  of  the  person  who  wrote  it.  And 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  gets  some  good 
out  of  it.  Letters  which  have  uotlung  in  them  but 
silly  excuses,  tremendous  polysyllables,  and  empty 
formulas  of  expression,  ought  to  be  returned  to  their 
writers  in  a  blank  envelope,  the  postage  unpaid. 
There  is  no  fearthly  good  to  be  got  out  of  them  by 
cither  party ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

There  is  no  department  of  literature  which  is 
a  greater  favourite  with  the  cultivated  reader  than 
"Letters."  The  letters  of  Voiture,  Madame  dc 
Scvign^,  Lady  Montague,  Pope,  Gray,  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  and  many  other  celebnited  letter  writers,  are 
read  and  admired  quite  as  much  for  the  intrinsic 
excellence,  the  stamp  of  individual  mind  seen  in 
them,  as  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  manners 
and  customs,  the  domestic  and  public  history  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written.  Take  any  one  of 
Lady  Mary's  best  letters,  and  you  shall  see,  in  it,  my 
Lady  Mary  herself.    It  is  brilliant,  hard,  and  catting 
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I    It  ft  diamond — brilliant  as  her  wit,  liard  and  dear  as 

J   horinteUeot,  and  onttingas  her  saroasm.     She  has 

{  been  prononnoed  **  the  hardest  headed  woman  that 

erer  lived;"  and  her  letters  are  perfectly  in  accord- 

I  anoe  with  such  a  character.    They  are  matchless  in 

her  own  sex  for  sound  sense,  genuine  wit,  decision, 

exact  and  definite  descriptions,  and  a  power  of  broad 

generalisation.    Her  Tery  gossip  is  the  gossip  of  a 

cle?er  man.    There  are  no  women's  letters  to  be 

compared  with  them  in  these  qualities,  and  few  men's. 

Lady  Maiy  Montague's  letters  are  among  the  Ycry 

best  reading  for  a  wet  afternoon  in  the  country. 

Some  portion  of  the  sun-like  intellect  of  the  writer 

must  £b11   upon  the   reader.    Yet  Lady  Mary  will 

nerer  win  your  heart ;  you  feel  that  she  is  a  handsome 

woman,  brilliant,  strong,  courageous,  witty,  sensible, 

and — yes, — itW,  sometimes.    You  cannot  love  her, 

>  for  all  that.    Do  you  not  more  than  suspect  that  she 

,  is  intensely  vain,  selfish,  and  proud  ?    Alas,  alas  I  my 

Lady,  you  have  gained  your  desire — you  are  funous. 

These  letters  of  yours,  the  world  will  not  willingly 

let  die ;  bat  no  one  loves  you  on  that  account ;  people 

even  forget  to  pity  your  griefs  as  a  mother ;  scarcely 

remembering  that  you  were  one.    That  is  sad.  Lady 

Mary. 

Madame  de  S^tign^'s  letters  are  quite  of  a  different 
nature.  She  studied  effect,  certainly ;  and  she  was 
eminently  successful  in  her  study.  Her  wit  is  delicate 
and  playifnl ;  her  feelings  seem  to  flow  so  artlessly 
that  you  wonder  how  they  could  ever  have  been  put 
upon  paper  in  such  elegant  pointed  language.  Her 
maternal  tenderness  for  that  cold,  proud,  unsym- 
pathetic,  Madame  de  Grignan  reminds  one  of  the  con- 
tinuous yet  ever  varying  play  of  sunny  waves  against 
a  block  of  stone.  What  an  infinite  variety  of  curve 
and  heave  and  murmur  in  the  one,  what  an  endless 
multiplicity  of  forms  in  the  other,  for  expressing  the 
same  simple  meaning, "  I  love  you !"  I  wonder  whether 
any  lover,  since  the  world  began,  ever  rivalled  Madame 
de  S^vign^  in  ingenious  variations  upon  that  theme. 
One  never  tires  of  reading  them,  because  the  feeling 
is  evidently  genuine,  Madame  de  S^vign6's  wit  is 
the  perfection  of  the  true  French  "esprit."  It  plays 
over  every  thing,  and  hurts  nobody.  She  never  says 
a  ooounonplace  in  a  commonplace  or  uninteresting 
manner ;  and  whether  she  retails  the  tittle-tattle  of  a 
country  neighbourhood  or  th^  gossip  of  the  court,  the 
reader  is  sure  to  find  something  charming  in  it.  Her 
letters  may  contain  a  great  deal  of  art ;  but  the  reader 
does  not  perceive  it. 

Voiturc,  Pope,  Walpole,  &c.  wrote  clever  letters ; — 
very  elegant  and  very  clever  letters,  it  is  true ;  but  as 
the  writers'  intention  to  make  them  superlatively 
elegant  and  clever  is  one  of  the  first  things  which 
■  strikes  the  reader,  it  is  not  surprising  that  with  his 
admiration  of  the  cleverness,  there  should  be  mixed  a 
smile  at  the  vanity  of  the  writers.  Li  every  nage  it 
is  dear  that  to  Veloquenee  de  billet  they  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  any  thing  and  any  body.  Besides,  the  in- 
cessant effort  to  say  pointed  things,  and  to  make 
pretty  turns  of  phrase,  is  wearying  and  monotonous. 


Gray's  letters  are  like  his  poetry ;  refined,  carefully 
finished,  and  excellent  of  their  kind.  A  little  artificial, 
perhaps ;  but  not  strained  or  affected.  That  he  liked 
letter-writing  is  very  evident ;  and  that  he  bestowed 
considerable  pains  on  his  epistles  is  also  evident.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  did  not  take  pains,  to  show 
what  clever  letters  he  could  write ;  but  that  he  took 
pains,  because  it  was  the  nature  of  his  mind  to  spare 
no  effort  to  render  any  thing  he  did,  as  good  as  he 
could  make  it.  He  was  a  scrupulously  conscientious 
reviser  and  corrector;  and  never  liked  to  turn  out 
any  piece  of  work  carelessly  or  indifferently.  I  have 
a  notion  that  Gray's  wasliing-bills  or  letters  to  his 
tailor  would  be  elegant  specimens  of  that  kind  of 
composition.  This  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  pride  or 
vanity,  so  much  as  to  a  keen  sense  of  the  importance 
of  aiming  at  perfection.  Such  a  feeling  is  among  the 
highest  which  can  animate  the  human  mind,  and  must 
never  be  confounded  with  a  vulgar  spirit  of  rivalry, 
which  leads  a  man  to  do  his  very  best  in  order  to  out- 
do somebody  else. 

The  published  letters  of  many  recent  celebrities  give 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  their  writers'  character — 
those  of  Byron,  Scott,  Shelley,  Keats,  Madame 
D'Arblay,  Lmtib,  Coleridge,  &c.  None  of  these  are 
what  can  be  culled  model  lett.ers,  although,  perliaps, 
Madame  D'Arblay  intended  that  hers  should  be  so, 
and  Scott's  are  very  nearly  so,  without  his  intention, 
being  manly,  sensible,  humorous  and  without  an 
arriire  peM^e,  Byron,  probably,  had  an  eye  to  the 
public  in  his  letters;  as  he  had,  unfortunately,  in  eveiy 
thing  else  which  he  did.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
amusing ;  being  clever,  often  witty,  and  almost  always 
dashed  with  a  boyish  spirit  of  headlong  precipitation 
which  gives  one  an  idea  of  their  being  the  natural 
effusion  of  the  moment.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  letter-writing. 

Spontaneous,  unconscious  abandon  is  the  great 
essential  in  making  one  human  mind  act  sympa- 
thetically upon  another, — whether  in  a  letter  or  in 
personal  intercourse.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  true  that 
the  best  talkers  are  generally  the  best  letter-writers ; 
and  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  almost  every  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  celebrated  individuals.  As  far  as  1 
have  had  opportunities  of  judging,  all  persons  who  aro 
in  any  way  ffood  in  conversation,  are,  in  that  same  way, 
good  at  letter-writing.  Except  in  literary  circles,  the 
women  in  this  country  seem  to  be  better  talkers  and 
better  letter-writers  than  the  men.  This  may  be  because 
they  talk  and  write  more.  Let  no  one  smile  or  sneer 
at  this  supposition,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  meant  as 
an  echo  of  the  vulgar  notion  that  all  women  talk  too 
much.  Silly  and  ill-natured  women  talk  too  much ; 
for  they  talk  nonsense  and  scanc]^ ;  and  so  do  silly 
and  ill-natured  men ;  and  it  would  be  much  to  the 
benefit  of  society  if  they  could  be  kept  silent ;  but, 
que  voulez'vous  ?  It  is  clear  enough  that  this  world 
was  not  intended  for  wise  and  good  people  only ;  and, 
therefore,  the  others  must  be  borne  with  if  they  can't 
be  mended.  Among  the  minor  means  of  elevating 
society,  we  tliink  tliat  conversation  and  letter-writing 
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are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  should  be 
cultivated  and  encouraged  as  social  arts.  Letter- 
writing,  owing  to  the  improved  postal  arrangements 
in  our  own  day,  bids  fair  to  have  its  influence  felt 
throughout  all  ranks,  as  a  means  of  improvement,  and 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  expected  that  "clever  letters," 
"sensible  letters,"  &c.  which  are  now  considered 
rarities,  will  become  more  common  every  year ;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  very  long  letters  will  go  out  of 
fashion.  A  great  letter,  like  a  great  book,  will  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  evil.  Even  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  abounded  in  words,  for  she  was  eminently 
eloquent  and  oratorical,  was  well  aware  that  "  brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit ;"  therefore,  (being  also  impressed 
with  the  Erench  idea  that  letters  should  be  vntty  to  be 
worth  anything,)  she  thus  apologizes  to  her  friend 
Benjamin  Constant  for  sending  him  an  extraordinary 
long  letter  :-^"  Adieu^  mon  ami.  CeUe  Uitre  est  beau- 
coup  irop  longue,  mats  je  rCai  pas  le  temps  de  la  /aire 
plus  courteP  "  This  letter  b  too  long,  but  I  have  not 
tune  to  make  it  shorter." 

It  may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to 
express  our  meaning  completely  in  a  few  words,  than 
it  does  to  express  them  in  many.  It  takes  longer  to 
arrange,  sift,  and  concentrate  thought,  than  to  utter 
ill-digested  thoughts  in  fluent  sentences. 

There  are  two  trifles  which  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  now  we  are  on  this  subject.  It  has  been 
remarked  frequently,  that  clever  men  and  thorough- 
bred gentlemen  always  write  bad  hands.  This  is  a 
popular  fallacy ;  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  one 
or  two  remarkable  exceptions  have  been  made  to  stand 
for  the  rule.  Like  most  popular  errors,  it  has  proved 
fatally  altractive.  Look  at  the  hand-writing  of  most 
aspiring  young  men  of  the  present  day.  Would  you 
suppose  they  had  ever  learned  to  write  ?  Would  you 
believe  that  such  feeble,  illegible  characters  were  pro- 
duced by  people  who  had  any  character  themselves  ? 
Still  less  could  you  believe  they  hoped  by  such 
miserable,  helpless  scratching  "to  give  the  world 
assurance  of  a  man"  of  superior  character.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  tell  any  one's  disposition  or  fortune  by 
a  specimen  of  his  hand-writing,  and  if  I  did  I  should 
require  a  great  deal  more  than  a  shilling  to  do  any- 
tliing  so  troublesome  and  so  useless.  But  I  think  I 
can  detect  a  snob  or  a  simpleton  when  I  hear  a  young 
man  say,  "  I  would  not  write  a  good  hand  on  any 
account !  it's  so  ungentlemanly !  it's  just  like  a  clerk 
or  a  shopman !"  or,  "  Oh !  you  think  my  hand  illegible, 
do  you?  they  say  that  all  celebrated  men  write  so 
that  nobody  can  read  what  is  written.  None  but 
schoolboys  write  digtmctly,  now-a-days."    . 

There  are  few  things  about  which  there  can  be  less 
controversy  than  the  qualities  most  desirable  in  hand- 
writing. The  object  of  writing  is  to  convey  to  the 
reader's  mind,  most  readily,  the  writer's  meaning; 
therefore,  legibility  is  the  one  thmg  needful.  Qrnce- 
fnlness  of  form  may  be  an  adjunct,  and  should  always 
be  aimed  at,  but  never  allowed  to  be  predominant 


over  the  more  necessary,  the  indispensable  quality. 
Perhaps,  the  nearer  a  hand- writing  approaches  to 
printed  characters  the  more  sure  it  is  of  being  easily 
i*ead.  Ladies  have  not  this  affectation,  and  do  not 
try  to  render  theur  writing  slovenly  and  illegible  on 
the  plea  that  it  looks  clever  and  ladylike.  They  haTe 
the  peculiarity,  noticed  so  well  by  Tennyson,  of  making 
their  written  pages  look  like  a  field  of  com  all  bowed 
down  in  one  direction  by  the  wind.  This  peculiarity 
is  harmless ;  and  some  people  think  it  pretty.  There 
is  a  fashion  in  hand-writing,  as  in  dress ;  and,  perhaps, 
another  ten  years  will  produce  a  quite  different  style 
of  feminine  penmanship.  We  may  see  fashionable 
ladies  forming  their  letters  like  their  grandmother  8 
backs,  t.  e.  as  upright  as  a  dart, — the  very  me  plus 
ultra  of  uncompromising  rigidity  and  impla(^e  stiff- 
ness. We  have  no  objection  to  such  a  change,  pro- 
vided the  writing  be  legible. 

The  other  trifle  which  I  wished  to  mention  con- 
cerns female  writers  chiefly,  and  they  offend  most  in 
this  particular, — the  crossing  of  letters.  It  is  a  Tile 
habit,  an  unconscionable  tax  on  the  eyesight  and 
patience  of  your  correspondent.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary in  days  when  postage  was  dear,  and  the  receiver 
of  the  letter  had  to  pay  for  it ;  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  it  in  these  days.  If  you  have  filled  the  legitimate 
amount  of  paper  that  will  be  carried  for  a  penny,  and 
liave  more  to  write,  take  another  sheet  to  write  it  on, 
and  pay  twopence.  Never  put  your  correspondent  to 
the  expense  of  time  and  patience  necessary  for  de- 
ciphering a  dreadful-looking  chequered  sheet,  which 
makes  the  eyes  water  to  glance  over.  In  a  foreign 
correspondence  crossing  may  be  sometimes  necessary; 
but  there  are  few  cases  in  which  it  is  pardonable  in  the 
Home  Department. 

Some  persons  find  letter-writing  a  great  source  of 
pleasure.  They  have  a  sort  of  separate  existence  in 
their  correspondence.  Invalids,  and  quiet,  reserved, 
or  any  very  sensitive  persons,  often  live  more  in  their 
letters,  written  and  received,  than  in  the  daily  routine 
of  existence.  Such  persons  are  almost  always  of 
cultivated  and  refined  mind,  and  know  how  to  turn 
this  pleasure  to  the  best  account.  Those  to  whom 
they  write  most  openly — to  whom  they  can  express 
their  feelings  with  the  least  reserve,  are  not,  perhaps, 
those  to  whom  they  could  speak  in  the  same  way. 
They  may,  however,  b^  the  very  safest  confidants. 
Persons  who  vmte  confidential  letters 'are  not  often 
given  to  confidential  talking.  Perh^>s  they  are 
frightened  at  the  sound  of  their  own  voice ;  but  timid 
people  are  often  cautious.  How  is  it  that  sudi 
persons  neglect  the  prudent  warning  contained  in  the 
proverb,  "The  written  word  remains?**  This  con- 
sideration will  carry  us  away  from  letter-writing  into 
an  inquisition  concerning  certain  idiosyncracies ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  detained  our  readers  long  enough 
for  the  present,  we  will  bid  them  Good-bye,  and 
proceed  to  our  own  private  letter- writing,  which  wails 
the  dose  of'  this  article.  J.  M.  W. 
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EGYPT: 

▲   GLJLKCB  AT   HER   PAST   AND   PRESENT    CONDITION. 

The  recent  death  of  Mehemet  All  has  called  public 
attention  to  Egypt  and  her  destinies — a  subject  of  no 
small  interest  and  importance,  but  of  which  few  of  our 
readers,  we  will  yenture  to  say,  have  other  than  a  very 
vagae  idea.  Most  people  have  heard  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  Pyramids,  and  that  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs, 
once  so  powerful,  is  now  reduced,  to  use  the  language 
of  Scripture  prophecy  concerning  it,  to  "  the  basest  of 
kingdoms,"  no  more  to  rule  over  the  nations;  but 
with  this  their  knowledge  usually  terminates.  It 
maj  not,  therefore,  be  unprofitable  to  attempt  such  a 
sketch  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  life  of  its  deceased  ruler,  as  can  be  given 
within  the  compass  of  a  brief  article. 

Among  the  empires  of  antiquity,  the  Egyptian 
daims  the  greatest  interest,  for  the  remote  origin  and 
wonderful  extent  of  its  civilization.  "  When  Abra- 
ham," says  the  learned  historian  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Shar})e, 
**  led  his  herds  from  the  wild  pasturages  of  Canaan  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
a  people  already  old  and  acquainted  with  the  arts  and 
sciences."  Memphis,  the  first  great  seat  of  Egyptian 
civilization,  was  then  a  splendid  city,  and  the  pyra- 
mids, the  tombs  of  its  monarchs,  then  in  all  the  fresh* 
ness  of  their  original  perfection.  Here,  it  is  generally 
bdieved,  is  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  story  of  Joseph, 
and  hence  Moses  may  have  led  the  Israelites  into  the 
wilderness.  Thebes,  the  second  great  centre  of  arts 
and  empire,  is  five  hundred  miles  higher  up  the  river. 
Its  origin  was,  perhaps,  as  early  as  that  of  Memphis, 
but  it  did  not  attain  its  highest  state  of  perfection  till 
the  reigns  of  the  great  Eamessean  princes,  a  few 
centuries  before  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon. 
Egypt  was  then  the  most  powerful  and  most  highly 
civilized  empire  in  the  world.  Its  conquests  ex- 
tended southward  over  Ethiopia,  far  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  northwards  over  great  part 
of  Asia.  The  pyramids  of  Memphis,  and  the  temples 
and  tombs  of  Thebes,  are  monuments  of  these  periods ; 
they  stiU  stand  to  attract  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  and  will  probably  outlive  all  other 
existing  edifices. 

Thb  was  the  palmy  age  of  Egypt's  supremacy ;  but 
in  the  course  of  time  and  change,  the  nations  over 
whom  she  had  triumphed  prevailed  in  turn  against 
her.  The  Ethiopians  and  Persians  conquered  her  soil, 
Cambyses  plundered  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  over- 
threw the  colossal  statues  of  the  Egyptian  conquerors, 
which  we  now  see  prostrate  on  the  sand.  Egypt  was 
long  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke,  which, 
however,  she  at  length  threw  off.  But  her  primitive 
Hfe  and  energy  were  no  more.  Meanwliile,  another 
power  had  been  growing  up,  which  was  to  overcome 
the  Egyptian  and  Persian.  Greece  had  partly  been 
ozonized  from  Lower  Egypt,  and  derived  much  of  her 
mythology  and  science  from  that  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians which  Solon,  and  Pythagoras,  and  Plato  afterwards 
went  there  to  study  among  them.    Alexander,  after 


the  reduction  of  Tyre,  advanced  upon  Egypt,  which 
submitted  without  a  struggle.  In  arts  and  arms  she 
had  been  declining  as  Greece  advanced ;  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Alexandria,  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
while  it  tended  to  increase  the  commercial  importance 
of  !l^ypt,  gave  to  it  a  Grecian  government.  Under 
the  government  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  was  supplanted  by  the  schools  of 
Alexandria.  That  city  became  the  greatest  commercial 
one  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  almost  rivalled  Home 
herself  in  extent  and  magnificence. 

When  at  length  the  world  became  subject  to  Eome, 
Egypt  became  the  most  important  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces. Upper  Egypt  had  gone  greatly  to  decay,  and 
Thebes  had  fallen  into  ruin.  Memphis,  however,  was 
still  a  great  city.  The  commerce  of  Alexandria  knew 
no  diminution.  During  these  many  ages  and  revolu- 
tions, Egypt  had  stiU  subsisted  in  a  flourishing  state. 
Enormous  wealth  was  drawn  from  her  resources  into 
the  Eoman  treasury,  though  the  population  was  fast 
declining  from  its  maxi^ium  of  eight  millions. 

With  the  establishment  of  Christianity  fell  the  old 
worsliip  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  Polytheism 
of  their  Grecian  and  Roman  masters.  Alexandria 
became  the  seat  of  the  Athanasian  controversy.  The 
monastic  siystem  first  took  root  in  Egypt.  With  the 
decline  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  country  fell 
gradually  into  decay,  till  the  Arabs,  issuing  from  the 
eastern  deserts,  animated  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  new 
religion,  overthrew  all  before  them,  pushing  their 
victorious  arms  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the 
English  Channel.  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the 
Arabian  caliphate  of  Bagdad.  Memphis,  the  oldest 
of  cities,  at  last  feU,  and  was  used  to  build  the  Ara- 
bian city  of  Cairo ;  the  crescent  replaced  the  cross. 
Henceforth,  decay  was  more  and  more  rapid,  owing 
to  internal  dissension;  and  the  selfish  sway  of  the 
Turkish  conquerors  and  Mameluke  dynasties  who  suc- 
cessively obtained  possession  of  the  soiL 

Another  and  momentous  series  of  influences  was 
also  arising.  The  West  was  now  awaking  from  the 
barbarism  into  which  it  had  been  throvm  by  the  fall  of 
the  Bx)man  empire.  Arts  and  commerce  revived  in 
Italy.  The  Moors  were  expelled  from  Spain.  The 
discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  gradually 
withdrew  what  was  remaining  of  the  Indian  trade  of 
Alexandria.  Egypt  sunk  lower  and  lower.  Commerce 
and  science  had  seen  their  best  days  in  the  East,  and 
their  seat  was  henceforth  transferred  to  the  western 
world.  In  proportion  to  the  rapid  advance  of  Euro- 
pean supremacy,  was  the  decay  and  disorganization  of 
the  Turkish  empire;  till,  when  Buonaparte  invaded 
Egypt,  he  found  the  country  groaning  under  the  sway 
of  a  handful  of  Mameluke  Beys, — a  dynasty  of  foreign 
slaves,  who  had  risen  and  overpowered  their  masters, 
and  who,  tributary  to  the  Porte  only  in  name,  were 
occupied  solely  in  restless  intrigues  for  supremacy,  and 
in  outvieing  with  each  other  in  extortion,  while  they 
totally  neglected  to  improve  the  resources  of  the 
sinking  country. 
Yet  at  that  period,  although  politically  speaking  the 
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Turkish  empire  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  Egypt 
and  other  provinces  being  rather  nominally  than 
really  dependant  npon  tlie  Sultan,  there  existed  a 
strong  bond  of  onion  between  them  in  their  common 
bigoted  profession  of  Mahommedanism,  and  hatred  of 
all  European  innovation,  which  has  since  been  greatly 
weakened,  and  become  a  passive  rather  than  an  active 
feeling. 

The  Janissaries  in  Constantinople,  and  the  Mame- 
lukes in  Egypt,  formidable  under  the  old  system  of 
warfare,  despised  the  tactics  with  which  they  were  as 
yet  unacquainted.  When  the  Mamelukes  first  heard 
of  the  invasion  by  Buonaparte,  they  exclaimed,  "What ! 
the  French  come  to  invade  us  ?  they  are  the  people 
of  whom  we  buy  our  cloth ;  we  had  better  send  our 
seis  (grooms)  to  drive  them  away.  By  Allah  !  if  they 
come  near  us,  we  will  cut  them  up  like  cucumbers ! " 
The  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  however,  opened  their 
eyes,  and  disclosed  the  weakness  of  their  only  arm  of 
defence.  Egypt  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders, 
who  first  accustomed  the  conquered  inhabitants  to 
European  arts  and  arms.  The  revulsion  of  feeling 
occasioned  by  defeat  was  great.  Despondency  suc- 
ceeded to  previous  confidence,  and  though  the  coun- 
try was  wrested  from  the  Erench,  the  inhabitants 
knew  that  this  had  not  been  effected  by  their  own 
power,  but  by  that  of  England.  The  prestige  of  Mus- 
sulman invmcibility  was  destroyed  for  ever. 

Having  briefly  sketched  the  different  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  Egypt,  spoken  of  her  ancient  su- 
premacy, her  wealth  and  populousness,  and  commerce, 
and  traced  the  changes  in  her  religion  from  Polytheism 
to  Christianity,  and  from  that  to  Mahommedauism,  as 
well  as  her  gradual  decline  from  the  pinnacle  of 
power  to  the  utmost  depth  of  abasement,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  trace  as  briefly  as  possible  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  under  the  regime  of  Mehemct 
Ali. 

We  ought  first,  however,  to  notice  the  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  while  he  was  bent  upon  the 
regeneration  of  Egypt,  the  late  sultan  Mahmoud 
should  have  formed  the  same  intention  with  regard 
to  the  Turkish  empire  in  general,  and  that  thus  the 
energies  and  resources  of  these  two  men,  whose 
co-operation  would  have  so  greatly  forwarded  the 
common  design,  should  have  been  wasted  in  mutual 
hostility.  In  one  respect  they  followed,  however, 
precisely  the  same  policy ;  that,  namely,  of  humbling 
the  military  oligarchy  identified  with  their  former 
triumphs,  and  substituting  European  tactics  for  their 
ancient  mode  of  warfare. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  bom  atCavala  in  Boumelia  in  1769, 
the  same  year  that  gave  birth  to  Napoleon  and  Welling- 
ton. Dissatisfied  with  the  occupation  of  his  father,  a 
small  farmer  and  trader,  he  entered  the  military  service 
under  the  chief  of  the  guard,  whose  widow  he  after- 
wards married,  adopting  her  son,  the  late  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  Anxious  to  find  a  wider  scope  for  his  enter- 
prising disposition,  he  sought  employ  at  Constan- 
tinople, but  in  vam,  until  a  contingent  being  wanted 
to  act  against  the  French  in  Egypt,  he  was  sent 


thither,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
conduct  and  valour,  warmly  endeared  himself  to 
his  troops,  and,  by  steps  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  detail,  gradually  acquired  an  influence  which 
compelled  the  Porte  to  appoint  him  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
upon  payment  of  an  enormous  tribute.  Installed  at 
length  in  this  desired  post,  his  position  was  still 
extremely  insecure.  The  Mameluke  aristocracy, 
anxious  to  regain  exclusive  power,  engaged  England 
in  their  quarrel,  and  a  small  body  of  troops  was 
accordingly  sent  into  F^ypt,  which,  for  want  of  co- 
operation, was,  however,  compelled  to  withdraw.  The 
Mamelukes  were  now  reduced  to  watch  for  some 
opportunity  of  compassing  the  destruction  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  this,  they  flattered  themselves,  would  occur 
on  the  departure  of  the  army  for  the  campaign 
against  the  heretical  Wahabees  of  Arabia.  But  the 
Pasha  had  been  secretly  informed,  and  had  determined 
to  be  beforehand  with  his  enemies.  A  splendid  owe- 
mony,  on  the  occasion  of  his  son's  investiture  with  the 
command,  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  citadel.  The 
Mamelukes  fell  into  the  snare,  and  repaired  thither  for 
the  last  time,  in  all  their  splendour.  The  remainder 
is  but  too  well  known.  They  were  artfully  enclosed 
within  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  remorselessly  exter- 
minated. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  deed,  it 
cannot  but  be  admitted  in  extenuation,  that  it  was 
perpetrated  in  self-defence.  Delivered  from  his  more 
urgent  apprehensions,  the  Pasha  was  now  free  to 
pursue  his  war  with  the  Wahabees,  over  whom  he 
ultimately  obtained  a  complete  triumph,  and  sent  the 
keys  of  Medina  to  the  Porte.  Sultan  Mahmoud 
had  long  been  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of 
his  nominal  vassal,  and  he  now  ungenerously  seized 
the  moment  of  his  absence  to  appoint  the  Pasha 
who  bore  the  despatches  to  the  government  of 
Egypt;  but  on  arriving  there,  his  head  was  imme- 
diately struck  off  by  the  faithful  lieutenant  left  be- 
hind him  by  Mehemet  Ali.  The  latter,  if  he  had  not 
already  decided  upon  his  ambitious  plans,  would  no 
doubt  have  been  stimulated  to  do  so  by  this  con- 
spicuous proof  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  Porte.  As 
yet,  however,  his  means  for  revolt  were  not  ripe. 
Assured  of  the  necessity  of  adoptmg  European  t-actics 
for  his  army,  he  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  A 
body  of  troops  were  drilled  by  European  officers  near 
Cairo;  but,  as  a  revolt  had  nearly  taken  place,  he 
determined  to  remove  the  scene  of  the  experiment  to 
a  distance.  Colonel  8eve,  now  Suleiman  Pasha,  a 
skilful  oflicer  of  Buonaparte's,  was  the  chief  agent  in 
this  regeneration  of  the  army.  A  corps  of  blacks 
from  Seimaar  were  first  collected,  but  perished  from 
sickness.  The  ordinary  Arabs  were  next  forced  into 
the  ranks,  and  were  at  length  disciplined.  A  formid- 
able army  was  thus  collected,  and  numerous  ships  of 
war  built  for  him  by  European  agency ;  the  next 
thing  wanted  was  a  scene  upon  which  to  turn  these 
preparations  to  account.  This  occurred  not  lon^ 
after  in  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks.  Mehemet  Ali 
seized  the  opportunity  of  offering  his  services  to  sub- 
jugate them  for  the  Porte.    Unable  himself  to  reduce 
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the  anforgents,  the  Sultan  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  daogerous  offer  of  the  Egyptian  Viceroy.  An 
army  and  fleet  were  sent  into  Greece.  Ibrahim 
carried  on  the  war  in  the  Morea,  where  he  committed 
those  horrible  atrocities  which  led  to  the  well-known 
battle  of  Navarino,  where  the  Turoo*Egyptian  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  the  English  and  their  fJlies.  Ibra- 
him was  obliged  to  return  to  Egypt ;  and  thus  the 
ambitious  designs  of  hb  step-father  were  for  a  while 
checked,  there  being  little  doubt  that  the  Greeks 
oucc  subdued,  he  would  then,  with  his  victorious 
army,  have  dictated  his  own  terms  to  the  Sultan, 
perhaps  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 

Syria  now  became  the  ol^ect  of  Mehemet  Ali's 
schemes;  and  having  in  vain  solicited  its  govern- 
ment, he  resolved  to  find  some  pretext  for  its  inva- 
sion. Certain  of  his  troops  having  deserted  and  fled 
into  Syria,  he  contrived  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Ab- 
dallah.  Pasha  of  Acre,  and  forthwith  sent  a  force  by 
land  and  sea  to  reduce  that  fortress.  After  a  six 
months'  siege,  it  fell ;  and,  leaving  a  garrison  behind, 
Ibrahim  rapidly  advanced  to  the  conquest  of  Syria. 
Damascus  was  forced  to  open  its  gates.  The  troops 
of  the  Sultan  were  routed  at  Horns,  Aleppo  was 
occupied,  and  a  second  Turkish  army  destroyed  in  the 
passes  of  Beilan.  Ibrahim  now  entered  Asia  Minor, 
defeated  a  third  force  sent  against  him,  and  rapidly 
advanced  upon  Coustantinople,  when  the  interference 
of  Kussia  put  a  check  to  his  victorious  career.  A 
treaty  was  entered  into  with  Mehemet  Ali,  who  was 
allowed  to  retain  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt  upon  pay- 
ment of  further  tribute.  And  thus,  by  one  fortunate 
campaign,  the  virtual  dominions  of  the  Pasha  extended 
from  Dongola,  which  had  been  subdued  in  the  interim, 
northward  to  the  passes  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  east- 
ward over  Syria  and  Arabia,  over  the  largest  and 
fairest  portion,  in  short,  of  the  territory  of  the  Porte. 

The  yoke  of  the  Pasha  at  length  becoming  iusup- 
portable  to  the  Syrians,  the  Porte  gladly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  interesting  his  European  allies  in 
his  cause.  It  was  determined  to  dispossess  Mehemet 
Ali  of  Syria.  Acre  had  been  entirely  repaired  by 
him,  and  garrisoned  with  great  strength.  The 
English  fleet,  with  that  of  the  Austrians  and  Turks, 
however,  bombarded  and  took  it  in  a  few  hours.  The 
Egyptian  army  retreated  upon  Egypt.  Twice  within 
a  few  years  has  the  writer  of  these  notices  witnessed 
the  fearful  traces  of  destruction  upon  the  memorable 
ramparts  of  this  key  of  Syria.  No  sooner  was  that 
country  wrested  from  the  gripe  of  the  Pasha  than 
it  was  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  Porte.  The 
change  was  as  magical  as  it  was  unfortunate.  Society 
returned  to  its  old  state  of  convulsion ;  robbers  re- 
appeared on  the  roads;  bloody  feuds  arose  between 
contending  sects  and  parties ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
English,  the  prime  agents  in  producing  this  change, 
were  insulted  by  the  very  Turks  whose  battles  they 
had  been  fighting,  pelted,  like  the  writer,  with  stones 
from  the  battlements  of  Jerusalem ;  and  where  for- 
meiiy  abb  to  traverse  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country 
alone,  DOW  afraid  to  stir  outside  the  walls  of  a  fortified 


city  without  an  escort.  The  peasantry,  who  felt  the 
exactions  of  the  Pasha,  complained  still  more  bitterly 
of  those  of  the  Sultan  and  his  agents,  who  pillaged 
them  without  restraint,  while  all  security  of  life  and 
property  was  at  an  end. 

Henceforth  the  career  of  Mehemet  Ali  presents  no 
incidents  of  marked  importance.  It  is  to  his  credit, 
that  although  the  English  had  been  the  agents  in 
abridging  his  power,  he  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  the  overland  mail  to  India,  which  had  now 
become  established,  and  which  is  of  such  incalculable 
importance  to  our  empire.  A  railroad  had  even  been 
projected,  and  the  rails  brought  out ;  but  the  scheme 
was,  perhaps  wisely,  abandoned.  A  steamer  now  con- 
veys the  passenger  to  Alexandria  in  a  fortnight.  A 
barge  and  steam-tug  takes  him  on  by  the  canal  from 
that  city  to  the  Nile,  up  which  he  goes  by  steamer  to 
Cairo,  and  is  thence  conveyed  over  the  level  seventy 
miles  of  desert  by  vans  and  omnibuses  to  Suez,  where 
another  steamer  takes  him  on  to  Bombay.  The  mails 
are  sent  across  on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  the  wild 
Bedouin  is  the  mail-guard  of  all  our  East  India  cor- 
respondence. Large  hotels  have  sprung  up  at  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo ;  and  travellers  have  proportionably 
increased.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  it  is  precisely 
during  the  life  of  Mehemet  Ali  that  Egyptian  archce- 
ology  has  made  such  rapid  strides,  and  thrown  such 
vast  and  growing  light  upon  the  hbtory  and  manners 
of  the  ancient  world.  We  approach  the  end  of  our 
biographical  notice.  All  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  dissolute  habits  and  broken  constitution  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  the  step-son  and  hereditary  successor  of  Me- 
hemet Ali,  prophesied  that  his  death  would  precede 
that  of  his  father;  and  so,  indeed,  it  happened. 
Meanwhile,  the  old  man  was  gradually  sinking,  till, 
from  sheer  mental  and  physical  exhaustion,  he  expired 
at  his  palace  at  Alexandria,  leaving  the  hereditary 
succession  of  Egypt  to  his  grandson.  Abbas  Pasha. 

Though  driven  by  political  necessity  into  deeds  of 
blood,  and  forced  by  his  false  position  in  regard  to 
the  Sultan  to  keep  up  an  enormous  establishment, 
which  could  only  be  maintained  by  a  system  of  ex- 
tortion, Mehemet  Ali  personally  displayed  very  great 
and  amiable  qualities.  He  was  naturally  just  and 
humane,  opposed  to  bigotry,  desirous  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  sincerely  anxious  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  Egypt.  We  must  give  him  credit  for  great 
designs,  if  not  for  wisdom  in  carrying  them  out.  We 
must  not  forget  that  he  was  bred  up  under  a  system  of 
oriental  despotism,  and  was  surrounded  by  unscrupu- 
lous advisers.  Ho  possessed  the  great  faculty  of 
organization,  and  of  overcoming  difficulties  by  decision 
and  energy.  He  was  beloved  in  private  life,  active  and 
temperate  in  his  habits,  and  intellectual  in  his  tastes. 
He  was  fearless  of  danger,  and  patient  of  fatigue. 
He  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  man ;  and  if  his 
policy  was  erroneous,  and  his  means  of  carrying  it 
out  indefensible,  he  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  by  the 
acknowledged  difficulty  of  giving  to  a  corrupt  and 
effete  system  a  new  orgauic  life. 
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It  is  now  time  to  speak  a  little  more  of  the  good 
and  the  evil  of  the  system  pursued  by  this  extraor- 
dinary person.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  former 
aright,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  over  the  state 
of  the  Turkish  empire  in  general.  Of  this,  dis- 
organization was  the  prominent  characteristic.  The 
different  provinces  groaned  under  the  sway  of  the 
different  pashas,  who,  having  bought  their  places, 
were  interested  in  extorting  the  utmost  from  the 
unhappy  people.  The  country  fell  more  and  more 
into  decay;  agriculture  languislied;  the  country  was 
unsafe ;  neighbouring  districts,  and  even  villages,  at 
deadly  feud ;  the  Christian  population  exposed  to  the 
outrages  of  the  Mahommedan.  As  soon  as  the  sway 
of  Mchemet  All  was  established,  au  improved  system 
followed  in  its  wake.  The  roads  became  secure,  feuds 
were  suspended,  the  Christians  enfranchised,  and  useful 
works  projected  or  commenced.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  writer  visited  Syria ;  and  with  a  single  at- 
tendant travelled  unharmed,  and,  indeed,  without 
apprehension,  through  tlie  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Every  where  he  met  with  traces  of  the  omni- 
present energy  of  order,  and  had  a  merciful  as  well  as 
a  firm  system  of  administration  been  followed  out, 
doubtless  Mehemet  Ali's  rule  would  have  become, 
both  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  so  dear  to  the  people  at 
large,  that  he  would  have  retained  possession  of  both 
provinces  to  the  present  hour. 

But  his  means  were  too' small  to  realize  the  nume- 
rous improvements  he  had  planned,  and  the  military 
and  naval  force  he  was  necessitated  to  keep  up.  He 
thus  became  grasping  and  cruel,  almost  from  com- 
pulsion. An  army  of  European  adventurers  was 
attracted  to  Egypt,  who  eagerly  flattered  his  desire 
for  improvement,  whether  possible  or  visionary. 
Among  his  well-meant,  but  unfortunate  projects,  was 
the  introduction  of  the  European  system  of  manufac- 
tures,— set  going  at  a  vast  expense,  and,  from  the 
inaptitude  of  the  native  agents  and  other  causes, 
costing  far  more  than  they  produced.  Had  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  simple  growth  and  export  of 
cotton,  it  would  have  been  altogether  as  great  a  gam. 
His  enormous  armaments,  however,  have  doubtless 
been  the  great  drain  both  of  men  and  money.  The 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  peasantry  had  a  peculiar  horror 
of  the  conscription,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
seize  them  by  force  and  fraud,  and  send  them,  in 
chains,  to  Cairo.  This  spread  a  general  feeling  of 
hatred  against  his  rule.  Hb  expedients  for  raising 
revenue  reached,  at  length,  the  acme  of  extortionate 
cruelty.  It  has  been  estimated  that  four  millions 
annu^ly  were  reqiiired  to  meet  his  expenses,  and  the 
tribute  he  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Porte, — ^a  sum 
utterly  disproportionate  to  tlie  resources  of  the  country; 
and  accordingly,  after  various  unjust  confiscations  of 
property,  including  that  of  mosques  and  charitable 
foundations,  he  at  length,  l^y  a  sweeping  measure, 
dispossessed  the  landed  proprietary  of  Egypt,  whom 
he  pensioned  off,  and  became  himself  the  great  farmer 
and  monopolist  of  the  land.  The  oppression  of  his 
agents,  in  carrying  out  this  iniquitous  scheme,  com« 


pleted  the  misery  of  the  unhappy  people.  The  popu- 
lation, amounting  at  his  accession  to  about  three  mil- 
lions, has  sunk  as  low  as  1,700,000. 

To  speak,  however,  of  some  of  the  improvements 
which  in  some  measure  atone  for,  as  they  have  too 
often  been  aUowcd  to  keep  out  of  the  sight,  the 
suffering  by  which  they  have  been  purchased.  Be- 
sides the  establishment  of  general  order  and  security, 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Christians,  much  has 
been  done  for  the  sanatory  improvement  of  the  capital 
— a  new  mad-house  substituted  for  the  old  one,  (and 
those  who,  like  the  vrriter,  have  seen  both,  will  appre- 
ciate the  substitution) ;  schools  of  medicine,  of  trade 
and  agriculture,  besides  othera  of  engineering  and 
military  tactics,  established;  a  canal  cut  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Nile  (attended,  however,  with  much 
reckless  loss  of  life),  which  has  restored  the  old 
channel  of  commerce;  the  port  of  Alexandria  im- 
proved— a  new  light-house  erected— other  important 
improvements  at  least  commenced — agriculture  en- 
couraged, so  far  as  is  possible  under  so  arbitrary  a 
system,  which  deprives  the  labourer  of  all  inter^ 
in  his  labours.  But  the  most  momentous  result  pro- 
duced by  the  general  policy  of  Mehemet  Ali,  is  the 
gradual  breaking  down  of  the  barrier  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  religious  habits  and  manners, 
and  the  general  dissolution  of  the  old  Mussuhnan 
elements  of  society.  The  toleration,  and  even  laxity 
of  the  pasha,  together  with  his  seizure  of  the  funds 
of  the  mosques,  alienated  the  minds,  and  at  the 
same  time  weakened  the  influence,  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan priesthood.  The  army,  formed  of  unwilling  con- 
scripts, has  been  disciplined  by  French  offioere.  Every 
improvement  has  been  the  work  of  European  agents^ 
who  go  far  to  monopolise  the  offices  of  government, 
and  are  insinuated  into  every  department  of  the 
public  service.  A  taste  for  European  luxuries  and 
vices  has  thus  come  to  pervade  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  natives,  who  are  losing  confidence  in  the  dogmas 
and  contracting  dislike  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 
Tyranny  has  produced  its  usual  result  in  the  general 
demoralisation  of  the  people.  The  old  Modems  shake 
their  heads,  and  say  that  the  last  days  of  Islam  are  at 
hand.  The  Syrian  peasantry,  especially  the  Christians, 
invoke,  as  we  have  often  heard  them,  the  coming  of 
the  Europeans.  In  Egypt  if  it  is  not  even  desired, 
there  is  a  passive  indifference  which  would  lead  the 
population  to  bow  to  it  as  the  decree  of  fate. 

We  must  boldly  confess  that  a  European  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt  seems  to  be  ultimately  as  inevitable  as  it 
would  be  desirable.  If  the  process  of  re-organization 
commenced  by  Mehemet  Ali  is  to  be  kept  up,  it  can 
only  be  by  a  great  and  benevolent  power  seising  and 
directing  the  reins  of  government,  which  feebler  or 
more  ignorant  hands  are  incapable  of  doing.  There 
are  two  courses  open  for  the  government  of  If^ypt^ 
i,  e,  either  a  reactionary,  or  a  progressive  policy.  'Hie 
firat,  by  the  confusion  it  must  occasion^  would  in- 
evitably compel  European  interference.  The  second 
can  only  be  wisely  carried  on  by  European  hands. 
But   our  limits,  as  well  as  our  avowed  abstinence 
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from  more  than  a  general  glance  at  political  questions, 
forbid  US  to  enlarge  upon  this  important  topic. 
We  should  be  loath  to  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of 
!  the  past  and  present  state  of  Egypt,  without  recom- 
'  meDding  our  readers  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
■  Tisiting  Bonomi's  Panorama  of  the  NHq.  With  all 
I  that  has  been  written  upon  Egypt,  the  subject  is  still 
not  sufficiently  popularised,  and  every  thing  that  tends 
I  to  familiarize  us  with  the  extraordinary  physical 
i  features  of  the  country,  its  botany  and  zoology,  and 
its  stupendous  antiquities,  deserves  the  highest  encou- 
ragement. Here,  while  enjoying  an  hour's  agreeable 
amusement,  the  visitor  will  carry  away  a  more  lively 
and  distinct  impression  of  Egypt  than  could  be 
obtained  by  the  perusal  of  many  a  volume  of  de- 
scription. The  incidents  of  manners  and  customs  are 
all  most  admirably  truthful.     We  heartily  wish  it 


THE  VILLAGE  NOTARY : 

A  nVKQAMAS   TALK,  BT  BAS017  E(5TV(5s. 

It  is  not  our  custom,  as  our  readers  know,  to 
touch  upon  subjects  bearing  even  remotely  upon 
politics.  We  would  wish  our  pages  to  afford  a  refuge 
from  the  tumult  and  the  din  of  those  vexed  questions, 
or  that,  at  most,  they  should  only  be  heard  faintly 
and  afar  off,  like  the  hum  of  a  distant  city,  listened  to 
amidst  green  fields.  Still,  there  are  scenes  and 
erents  that  must  perforce  withdraw  our  attention 
from  our  accustomed  pleasant  paths  to  that  hot  and 
dusty  arena.  We  neither  are,  nor  would  affect  to  be, 
indifferent  to  the  great  movements  going  on  around 
US,  and  are  incapable  of  imitating  the  lofty  composure 
of  the  gentleman  who,  when  told  that  his  house  was 
on  fire,  replied,  that  he  never  troubled  himself  with 
domestic  affairs. 

We  have,  therefore,  much  satisfaction  in  introducing 
to  English  readers  a  work  which,  besides  its  meiits  as 
a  fiction,  has  what  at  present  we  may  regard  as  the 
greater  one  of  affording  a  striking  picture  of  the 
political,  social,  and  domestic  life  of  a  country  whose 

I  name  has  been  lately  in  every  mouth — on  which  the 
eyes  of  Europe  have  been  fixed,  yet  whose  internal 

;    condition  is  very  imperfectly  known. 

,  I       The  "  Village  Notary  '*  is  the  production  of  a 

Magyar  nobleman,  who  has  held  for  some  years  a 
i  i  prominent  placenn  public  life,  as  well  as  in  the  world 

of  literature,  and  whose  position,  as  author  and  states- 
i  man,  seem  to  afford  guarantees  for  the  fidelity  of  his 
<i  representations,  corroborative  of  that  presented  by 
'l  their  internal  evidence.     The  scene  is  laid  some 

I I  twenty  years  back,  and  exhibits  forcibly  the  anoma- 
lous relations  of  the  nobles  and  peasants  of  Hungary 

!  I  before  the  recent  changes.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  super- 
fluous to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  former  class, 
though  a  few  years  ago  the  exclusive  possessors  of  all 
civil  rights,  were  frequently  in  station,  education,  and 
habits  of  life,  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  whose  birthright  was  servitude. 


and  on  whom  the  whole  burdens  of  the  state  were  im- 
posed. The  chief  incident  on  which  the  story  turns 
enables  the  author  to  display  very  strikingly  the  re- 
lative positions  of  the  privileged  and  unprivileged 
classes ;  but  as  a  mere  outline  of  the  plot  would  in  a 
great  measure  destroy  its  interest,  we  shall  prefer 
giving  our  readers  the  means  of  following  it  them- 
selves, by  presenting  them  with  a  condensation 
of  some  of  its  most  striking  scenes,  so  connected  as 
to  convey  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole.  The  opening 
places  us  at  once  in  the  midst  of  the  region  that  has 
been  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  remarlgible  events 
of  the  late  war. 

Whoever  has  journeyed  for  a  short  distance  along 
the  plains  of  the  lower  Theiss,  or  stayed  but  for  a  few 
days  in  one  of  the  little  towns  or  villages  of  the 
district,  may  boldly  assert  that  he  knows  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  Hungary.  As  in  the  faces  of  certain 
families  it  is  only  after  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
we  can  discover  any  characteristic  features  by  which 
we  may  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  so  the  traveller 
who  has  fallen  asleep  on  one  of  our  sandy  roads,  will, 
if  he  awake  some  hours  afterwards,  dbcover  only  by 
the  altered  position  of  the  sun  and  the  weariness  of 
the  horses  that  he  has  been  making  any  progress. 

The  general  character  of  the  landscape,  as  well  as 
its  particular  features,  will  furnish  just  as  little  to 
remind  him  of  the  distance  he  has  traversed  as  the 
ocean  does  to  the  mariner  far  out  at  sea,  who,  at 
whatever  rate  he  is  moving,  sees  still  around  him  the 
same  boundless  waste  of  water.  Ear-stretching 
pasture  lands,  whose  uniformity  is  only  broken  here 
and  there  by  the  occurrence  of  a  draw-weU,  without  a 
bucket,  or  a  few  storks  promenading  in  the  marshes, 
— ^badly  cultivated  fields  of  wheat  and  maize  without 
enclosures,  which  are  only  defended  from  theft  by 
their  presenting  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  stealing, 
— ^here  and  there  a  few  lonely  huts,  where  some  shaggy 
sheep-dogs  keep  in  remembrance  the  sacred  rights  of 
property,  and  stacks  of  hay  and  straw  from  the  pre- 
ceding year,  wliich  show  that  the  proprietor  must 
cither  have  very  much  fodder,  or  very  little  cattle ; 
all  these  things  the  traveller  saw  when  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  all  these  things  he  sees  again  when  he  opens 
them.  Even  the  steeples  which  were  visible  on  the 
edge  of  the  horizon  the  last  time  he  looked  round, 
rising  like  pillars  out  of  the  level  plain,  seem  to  have 
travelled  with  him ;  at  all  events,  there  is  as  little 
difference  between  those  he  then  saw  and  those  he 
now  sees,  as  between  the  village  he  was  then  ap- 
proaching, and  that  which  now  lies  before  Idm  ; 
although,  as  his  driver  assures  him,  he  has  gone  a 
distance  of  no  less  than  Jive  milet,  during  a  nap  that 
has  merely  lasted  from  noon  to  six  p.m. 

As  nothing  so  powerfuUy  influences  our  conduct  as 
the  characters  of  those  around  us,  the  river  Theiss,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  forgetting  or  repenting  of  the 
wild  tricks  of  its  youth  in  the  Marmaros,  acconmio- 
dates  its  behaviour  to  the  landscape  through  which  it 
winds  its  tortuous  way,  and,  with  the  exception  ol  a 
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few  falls,  where  it  seems  to  have  lost  all  patience  at 
this  slow  work,  or  where  it  has  been  turned  out  of  its 
own  bed  by  some  tributary  intruder,  it  moves  along 
with  such  calm  and  leisurely  dignity,  that  nothing 
in  the  world  tliat  moves  at  all  (except  perhaps  a 
Hungarian  law-suit)  can  possibly  move  more  slowly. 
Even  its  inundations  may  from  year  to  year  be  pre- 
dicted almost  to  a  day,  and  their  limits  pointed  out 
upon  a  map,  so  that  they  can  just  as  little  be  regarded 
as  extravagances  or  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  river, 
as  when  on  solemn  occasions,  weddings,  Installations, 
Restorations,*  and  the  like,  our  magistrates  and  oflBcial 
dignitaries  meet  together,  and  get  formally  and  ma- 
jestically drunk.  As  soon  as  the  flood- time  of  water, 
or  wine,  is  past,  things  go  on  again  as  smoothly  as 
before,  and  the  fair  Thciss  retires  within  its  accus- 
tomed limits,  proving  itself  the  best  citizen  of  the 
country  (for  of  which  other  of  our  Magnates  can  we 
say  that  he  spends  all  his  wealth  on  his  fatherland), 
and  also  the  happiest — for  who  else  can  boast  that  his 
freedom  is  fettered  by  no  restrictions  ?  Amongst  all 
the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  perhaps  the  Theiss  is  the 
only  one  that  can  proudly  declare  that  man  has  done 
nothing  at  all  for  it,  but  that  it  is  now  precisely  in  the 
state  in  which  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator. 

Somewhere  in  this  region  of  the  lower  Theiss — for 
I  must  come  to  my  story,  at  last — there  lies  close  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  at  a  part  where  it  wriggles 
itself  into  the  form  of  a  large  S,  a  certain  county  of 
Hungary,  which  we  shall  call  Taksony ;  and  within 
this  county,  near  a  little  hill,  full  twelve  feet  high, 
and  crowned  by  three  poplars,  (the  reader  will  please 
to  take  notice  of  this,  for  no  such  hill,  far  less  with 
three  trees  upon  it,  is  to  be  fouud  in  all  the  country 
far  and  wide,)  there  lies  the  village  of  Tiszaret,  the 
property  of  the  family  of  Rety,  who  have  held  it  since 
the  time  of  the  first  -  migration  of  the  Magyars — as 
that  worthy  gentleman,  Jonas  Macskahazy,  the 
Fiscal'  of  the  Rety  family,  is  willing  to  prove,  from 
the  most  authentic  records,  to  any  one  who  may  be 
inclined  to  doubt  it.  The  family  of  Rety  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Hungary;  all  its  children  are  bom  Tabla- 
biros,'  and,  as  the  present  head  of  the  family  has  been 
heard  to  declare  with  pride,  not  one  among  them  has 
died  without  the  county  having  mourned  a  Vice- 
Gespann  *  (after  the  death,  we  will  hope) ;  so  we  can- 
not wonder  if,  of  the  splendour  surrounding  the  lords 
of  Tiszaret,  some  beams  should  fall  on  the  neigh- 
bouiing  village.  Indeed,  the  county  engineer,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  hill,  did 
not  find,  when  he  surveyed  it,  an  inch  of  inequality 
in  the  whole  surface,  declared  it  was  a  perfect 
paradise. 

Tlie  extensive  gardens  in  the  English  st}lc,  whose 
trees,  planted  thirty  years  ago,  have  grown  in  the 

(1)  County-meetings,  in  which  the  election  of  the  public  officers 
for  the  county  takes  place.—TR. 

(2)  The  legal  adviser,  considered,  on  account  of  the  perplexities 
of  the  law  in  Hungary,  as  a  still  more  indispensable  appendage 
than  a  family  physician. — Tr. 

(3)  A  Tablabiro  is  a  judge,  or  member  of  the  High  Court,  des- 
cribed by  a  Hungarian  writer  as  "  a  small  piece  of  omnipotence 
and  omniscience  in  hamftn  and  mustachioed  form." 

(4)  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  County. 


sandy  soil  to  an  incredible  height ;  the  large  pond, 
which  some  people  think  too  small,  but  which,  large 
or  small,  is  as  beautiful  and  green  as  the  meadows 
themselves ;  and  in  rainy  weather,  on  the  other  hand, 
rather  more  sandy  than  the  road ;  that  road,  which, 
though  constantly  renewed,  strangers,  to  our  indig- 
nation, will  persist  in  calling  muddy;  the  grand 
castle,  with  its  peaked  roof  and  gilt  ornaments ;  the 
hall  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  where  the 
Vice-Gespann  smokes  his  afternoon  pipe,  and  before 
whose  Gk)thic  gateway  a  crowd  of  suppliants  may 
generally  be  seen  losing  their  time ;  the  court-yard, 
with  its  vast  stables  and  hen-roosts ;  and  the  mighty 
dunghill,  which  almost  hides  the  stables  themselves; — 
all  this  bears  at  once  the  stamp  of  comfort  and  mag- 
nificence, especially  when,  on  leaving  the  house,  you 
find  yourself  on  a  pavement  leading  straight  from  the 
mansion  of  the  Retys  to  the  county  house  (nobody 
else  in  Tiszaret  would  presume  to  expect  such  a  con- 
venience) ;  then,  indeed,  you  may  feel  that  you  are  in 
the  domain  of  a  Hungarian  Vice-Qcspann.  The 
family  mansion  itself  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a 
public  building,  for  nobody  doubts  any  more  than  they 
do  of  the  nobility  of  the  race,  that  it  has  been  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

Since,  however,  I  shall  have,  in  the  course  of  my 
narrative,  ample  opportunities  of  making  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  beauties  and  conveniences  of  both 
the  village  and  castle  of  Tiszaret,  he  will,  perhaps, 
permit  me  just  now  to  accompany  him  in  a  walk 
through  the  long  street,  and  across  the  meadow  to  the 
before-mentioned  hill,  called  the  Turk's  Hill,  which, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  three  trees,  deserves  a  visit 
from  the  fact  of  our  being  able  on  very  clear  days  to 
obtain  from  it  a  glimpse  of  the  summit  of  the  Tokay 
Hill,  looking  in  the  distance  like  a  great  blue  hay-rick. 

The  warm  beams  of  a  fine  October  afternoon  were 
pouring  their  radiance  over  the  wide  plains  of  Tiszaret, 
no  cloud  chequered  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky ;  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  no  cart  or  carriage  raised  a  cloud 
of  dust  to  obscure  the  bright  green  of  the  grass,  and 
nothing  but  the  thousand-voiced  song  of  the  lark,  the 
tinkling  of  the  distant  sheep-bell,  or  the  murmuring 
song  of  the  labourer  as  he  loitered  homeward  with  his 
scythe  upon  his  shoulder,  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
time  when  the  sun,  too,  was  hastening  to  his  rest. 
•  Upon  the  Turk's  Hill,  whence  you  can  perceive  the 
woods  of  St.  Vilmos,  and  the  eye,  wandering  over  the 
houses  of  Tiszaret,  with  their  acacias,  can  follow  for 
miles  the  windings  of  the  river,  two  men  were  seated, 
who  appeared  sunk  in  contemplation  of  the  scene 
before  them,  or  in  those  reveries  concerning  days  gone 
by,  that  steal  over  the  heart  at  such  moments.  There 
is  a  feeling,  mncli  resembling  what  is  called  home 
sickness,  with  which,  when  we  have  passed  the  early 
the  stages  of  human  life,  and  are  advancing  towards  its 
close,  wc  look  back  on  the  days  of  our  childhood  j  and 
the  narrower  has  been  the  sphere  in  which  our  lot  has 
been  cast,  the  less  of  what  is  really  worth  remem- 
bering the  past  presents  to  us,  8o  much  the  more 
pleasant  to  us  is  it  to  look  back  into  the  time  when 
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#e  at  least  intended  to  do  something,  and  felt  our- 
selves to  be  among  the  **  called,"  though  we  have  not 
since  found  that  we  were  of  the  "  chosen."  (Aconver- 
^tion  follows,  which  affords  us  some  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  two  friends.  Tengelyi,  the  village 
Notary,  and  Vandory  the  pastor.  It  is,  however, 
mtemipted  by  the  appearance  of  a  hunt  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  chances  to  take  the  direction  of  the  hill 
where  they  are  seated.) 

"  That  is  a  savage  pleasure,  unworthy  of  a  man," 
said  Vandory,  breaking  silence ;  "  1  cannot  conceive 
how  an  educated  man  can  take  any  pleasure  in  it." 

"  And  yet  it  attracts  your  attention  in  spite  of 
yourself,"  said  Tengelyi ;  "  we  seldom  understand  the 
griefs  of  others,  and  their  joys  still  seldomer.  What 
is  there  more  irrational  in  this  pleasure  than  in  many 
others.  Whoever  sees  his  object  before  him,  and 
feds  that  he  is  every  moment  approaching  nearer  to 
it,  is  happy  whether  that  object  be  a  hare  or  the 
conquest  of  the  world ;  the  feeling  is  much  the  same, 
the  difference  is  more  for  the  spectator  than  for  the 
actor." 

"  And  the  cruelty  ?  "  said  Vandory,  "  do  you  count 
for  nothing  the  sufferings  of  the  animal,  the  inequality 
of  the  struggle  ?  So  many  dogs  and  horses  agamst  a 
hare !    It  is  revolting ! " 

"  Tiie  inequality  I  grant,"  replied  Tengelyi,  '*  but 
where  in  the  world  do  we  find  equality  of  contending 
forces  ?  The  English  manufacturer  and  his  workman, 
the  American  planter  and  his  slave,  and  the  rich  and 
poor  in  all  countries,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  the 
struggle  between  them  is  much  more  equal  than  that 
wc  are  now  looking  on.  Believe  me,  friend,  hure- 
honting  is  not  the  cruellest  sport  in  which  these 
gentlemen  indulge,  and  their  game  has  not  always 
been  fed  upon  the  land  of  its  persecutor,  nor  has  it 
like  the  hare  a  chance  of  escape." 

Vandory  answered  only  with  a  deep  sigh  to  these 
bitter  words,  and  if,  as  an  optimist,  he  thought  Ten- 
gelyi in  the  wrong,  lie  did  not  express  liis  opinion. 

The  chase,  which  had  advanced  close  to  the  Turk's 
Hill,  was  now  over,  the  hare  was  caught,  the  hunters 
had  dismounted,  and  were  caressing  their  panting 
dogs,  while  they  advanced  to  meet  our  friends,  whom 
they  distinguished  afar  off.  If  our  fair  readers  could 
have  seen  the  two  young  men  Akos  Rety  and  Kalman 
Kishdcy,  who  now  joined  the  aged  pastor  and  the 
notary,  they  would  certainly  have  thought  them  not 
unworthy  of  a  glance  as  they  stood,  glovtnng  with 
exercise,  their  fine  hair  blown  about  in  disorder,  and 
their  t^l  slender  figures  set  off  by  the  short  blue 
hunting  frocks. 

But  wc  know  our  duty  as  Magyar  writers, — we  know 
that  in  Hungary  no  one  should  take  precedence  of 
the  Upper  Sluhlrichler  in  his  own  district,  and  we 
will  therefore  hasten  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  great 
personage  who  has  accompanied  the  Rctys  to  the 
chase,  and  is  now  following  them  to  the  Turk's  Hill. 

If  1  were  writing  for  foreigners  I  might  here  in- 
dulge in  a  long  note  concerning  the  office  of  Stuhl- 
richter,  and  eren  my  countrywomen  who  have,  doubt- 


less, known  many  a  Stuhlrichter  in  their  time,  may 
perhaps,  have  had  little  idea  of  what  a  weight  of 
official  duties  lies  often  on  the  shoulders  of  their  best 
dancers — duties  which  have  been  described  in  two 
thick  volumes ;  but  my  story  is  far  removed  from  all 
political  purposes,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
ignorant  to  be  informed  that  the  Stuhlrichter's  duties 
are  heavier,  and  connected  with  more  toil  and  trouble 
than  those  of  any  one  in  the  whole  world.  He  it  is 
who  upholds  public  order;  he  is  the  bulwark  and 
defence  of  rich  and  poor— the  judge  and  father  of  his 
district.  Without  the  Stuhhichter  no  one  can  obtain 
justice — through  the  Stuhlrichter*s  hands  come  all 
complaints  from  below,  and  all  commands  from  above. 
He  regulates  the  course  of  our  rivers,  he  builds  bridges 
and  makes  roads,  he  is  the  chief  overseer  of  the  poor, 
the  Saperintendent  of  schools,  a  justice  of  peace,  the 
chief  Himtsman,  whenever  a  wolf  thinks  proper  to 
show  himself,  the  chief  Physician  whenever  there  is 
an  epidemic  disease,  the  head  of  the  police,  the 
Governor  of  hospitals,  the  judge  of  the  criminal 
court,  the  head  of  the  commissariat,  &c. ;  in  short, 
everything  by  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  If  now,  among  the  five  or  six  hundred  men 
who  fill  this  office  in  Hungary  one  neglects  his  duty, 
the  consequence  is  suffering  to  thousands ;  if  one  is  a 
partial  or  a  corrupt  judge,  justice  expires  in  a  circuit 
of  several  square  miles.  If,  therefore,  the  kind  reader 
will  compare  the  duties  required  of  the  Stuhlrichter 
with  the  salary  allowed  him  by  law,  which  is  from 
100  to  150  gulden  (12/.  10*.)  per  annum,  with  the 
certainty  that  in  two  or  three  years*  time,  if  he 
administer  his  office  impartially,  he  will  be  superseded 
by  some  powerful  rival,  he  will  be  willing  to  admit 
that  under  these  circumstances  there  will  commonly 
be  found  in  our  country  either  five  or  six  hundred 
suffering  saints,  or  as  numy  hundred  thousand  suffer- 
ing citizens. 

Every  one  will  see  that  the  Stuhlrichter*s  office  has 
two  faults  ;  tiz.  too  much  work  and  too  little  pay.  The 
individuals  who  fill  it  can  therefore  but  endeavour  to 
remedy  these  by  letting  the  work  be,  and  taking  a 
little  more  remuneration  than  the  law  has  reckoned 
on.  If  they  did  not  in  this  way  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  our  defective  institutions,  I  do  not  see  for 
my  part  how  this  Paul  Nyuzo,  this  Stuhlrichter  of 
Taksony,  could  bring  up  his  four  sons  to  be  like  him- 
self pillars  of  the  state;  or  how,  as  often  as  he  blesses 
with  his  presence  the  happy  fields  of  Tiszaret,  the 
people  should  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  reverential 
trembling ;  of  course,  I  mean  only  the  baser  sort,  who 
are  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  to  obtain  for  nothing 
that  justice  which  is  the  most  costly  jewel  of  civil 
freedom. 

It  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  know  all  this  in 
order  to  be  seized  with  a  sort  of  shivering,  a  salutary 
awe  that  is  most  beneficial  to  the  maintenance  of 
order,  at  the  very  sight  of  this  Paul  Nyuzo.  His 
dry  bony  figui-e— his  wrmkled  face  and  long  pendant 
moustaches,  and  the  savage  expression  of  his  green 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  have  been  given  him  not  merely 
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to  see  with,  but  as  oflPensive  weapons— the  short  pipe, 
without  which,  (unless  perhaps  at  a  Congregation,)  no 
one  ever  saw  him,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  himself — and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  tone  of 
voice  that  pierces  the  ear,  when  we  consider  these 
things  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  Ober  Stuhl- 
richter  is  the  terror  of  the  whole  country,  the  rogues 
only  excepted. 

Should  you  meet  him  driving  along  in  his  carriage 
you  will  acknowledge  that  justice  has  never  appeared 
under  a  more  terrible  aspect.  The  four  horses  going 
at  a  pace  which  shows  that  whatever  folks  may  say, 
justice  does  sometimes  proceed  very  rapidly  in  Hun- 
gary ;  behind  the  coachman  the  county  hussar,  with 
his  high  plumes,  {post  equitem  tedet  atracura,)  behind 
the  hussar  a  bundle  of  sticks,  which  remind  the 
antiquary  of  the  Roman  lietors ;  behind  the  sticks  the 
smoking  and  commonly  cursing  Stuhkichter — is  not 
this  a  picture  at  which  the  boldest  might  shake  in  his 
shoes? 

But,  after  all,  what  is  a  Stuhlrichter  without  his 
sworn  man  ?  As  nature  has  brought  some  creatures 
into  the  world  in  pairs,  so  the  Hungarian  constitution 
which,  as  is  well  known,  proceeds  strictly  on  natural 
principles,  brings  justice  into  the  world  by  the  co- 
operation of  two  beings,  namely,  a  Stuhhrichter  and  a 
Sworn  man.  Andreas  Eenihazy  was  the  right  hand 
of  this  Ober  Stuhlrichter,  and  not,  like  some  sworn 
men,  a  right  hand  that  did  not,  as  Scripture  says, 
know  what  the  left  hand  was  doing,  and  therefore  very 
often  did  precisely  the  contrary ;  he  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  doings  of  his  principal,  and 
did  all  he  could  for  the  prosperity  of  the  firm  in  which 
he  was  a  partner.  That  Kenihazy  was  a  good  Christian 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  never  forgot  the  pre- 
cept, "  when  one  check  is  smitten  turn  the  other  ;** 
that  is  to  say,  that  when  any  one  offered  him  a  bribe, 
which  we  know  is  the  greatest  possible  insult  to  a 
judicial  person,  he  never  failed  meekly  to  expose  him- 
self to  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  He  has  been 
known  indeed  to  explode  into  terrible  anger  against 
tne  suitor,  who  could  not  but  offer  his  gift  with 
trembling  to  such  an  upright  judge,  but  it  has  been 
observed  that,  probably,  because  he  strove  to  guard 
against  these  emotions,  his  decision  has  commonly 
been  favourable  to  the  party  in  proportion  to  the 
extremity  of  his  virtuous  indignation,  unless,  indeed, 
in  cases  where  the  opposite  party  had  offered  him  still 
greater  insults. 

As  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  mention  Keni- 
hazy again,  I  might  here  enter  on  a  description  of  hb 
appearance — of  the  blue  spencer  to  wliich,  once  upon 
a  time,  no  button  was  wanting— of  the  waistcoat 
which  thanks  the  sun  done  for  the  colour  it  has  at 
present— of  the  cravat,  rolled  by  time  into  something 
like  a  cord,  and  by  wliich,  though  it  now  hangs  round 
the  neck  of  its  master,  the  master  himself  might 
conveniently  hang — of  the  mouse-coloured  trowsers, 
shoved  up  in  riding  above  the  knee— of  the  boots, 
and  the  spurs,  and  the  round  hat,  which  gave  him  a 
certain  air  of  nobility— but  I  will  not  dwell  on  these 


things,  but  only  observe,  enpassatii,  on  that  prejudice 
which  exists  in  theory  (though  heaven  be  praised  it 
has  little  influence  on  practice)  concerning  what  is 
called  the  corruptibility  of  judges,  and  which  I  am 
convinced  originates  in  mere  envy. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  law  of  our 
country  (a  law  which  no  one  will  venture  to  dedAre 
obsolete)  permits  judges  to  receive  presents,  I  would 
ask,  is  not  gratitude  the  very  foundation  of  morals  ? 
Is  it  not  a  virtue  indispensable  to  a  good  man?  And 
shall  we  require  of  a  judge  that  he  shall  show  hin>self 
ungrateful  only  to  those  from  whom  he  receives  bene- 
^ts  ?  Again,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you ; " — ^is  this  not  one  of  the  first  of 
religious  precepts  ?  Now  let  us  suppose  a  judge  in 
the  place  of  lura  from  whom  he  receives  a  present, 
and  that  he  has  a  suit  of  whose  justice  he  is  not 
quite  convinced.  Would  he  not  wish  that  the  judge 
should  give  him  a  favourable  decision?  And  is  it 
not  therefore  his  duty  to  do  for  his  fellow  creatures 
what,  in  similar  circumstances,  he  would  wish  to  have 
done  for  himself? 

But  we  will  leave  this  question  for  the  present^  for 
my  duty  now  is  not  to  discuss  our  judicial  system, 
but  to  tell  the  story  of  a  village  Notary.  I  return, 
therefore,  to  the  Turk's  Hill  and  the  company  assem- 
bled upon  it.  We  find  then  Ealman  disputing 
eagerly  with  Vandory  on  the  cruelty  of  hare-hunting, 
but  Tengelyi  and  Akos  are  taking  little  share  in  the 
dispute,  tlie  former  because  he  maintains  that  the 
subject  13  one  on  which  we  must  all,  after  due  consi- 
deration, be  of  the  same  opinion,  though  we  ail  in 
practice  act  in  precise  contradiction  to  it ;  the  latter 
because  he  is  occupied  with  quite  other  thoughts,  and 
whoever  had  observed  the  flush  that  passed  over  his 
face  as  he  inquired  of  Tengelyi  after  his  daughter, 
Vilma,  might  have  guessed,  perhaps,  that  there  were 
things  in  the  world  more  interesting  to  him  than  hare- 
hunting. 

Tengelyi  has  answered  liis  inquiries  briefly,  and 
with  obvious  displeasure,  and  immediately  turned  the 
conversation  to  another  subject.  Nyuzo  and  his 
sworn-man  are  standing  at  a  little  distance  discussing 
the  approaching  Restoration,  and  the  means  of  gaiaiug 
the  public  confidence ;  but  we  can  only  hear  the  names 
of  certain  villages,  and  the  words  "  barrels,"  "  doUars," 
and  so  forth,  and  then  Kenihazy  mutters,  "  So  then 
we  shall  be  in  again ! "  and  chitters  his  spurs  as  if  he 
could  dance  for  joy,  blowing  at  the  same  time  such 
clouds  of  smoke  from  his  pipe,  that  I  should  liken  him 
to  a  steam-engine,  if  I  did  not  know  better  than  to 
compare  a  thing  like  that,  which  b  always  working,  to 
a  Hungarian  nobleman. 

The  party  was  just  about  to  break  up  when  an 
unlooked-for  spectacle  attracted  all  their  attention. 
From  the  Turk's  Hill  where  they  were  standing,  tiro 
horsemen  and  a  pedestrian  had  been  for  some  time 
visible ;  the  latter  ran  sometimes  by  the  side  of,  and 
sometimes  before  the  riders,  and  there  had  been  some 
discussion  as  to  whether  they  were  Pandours,'  or 

(1)  AUenduits  of  the  poUot  in  Hongarjr. 
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robbers,  for  in  some  points  of  view  it  is  really  not 
easy  to  see  the  difference  between  a  servant  of  Hun- 
garian justice  and  a  thief.  ' 

As  they  came  nearer,  however,  the  blows  and  kicks 
with  which  the  riders  encouraged  tlie  man  on  foot  to 
prooeedy  decided  the  question,  and  the  party  perceived 
that  the  latter  was  a  prisoner  whom  the  satelHtes  of 
the  most  noble  Comitat  were  escorting  in  the  cus- 
tomary mode. 

"  Tell  some  one  to  ride  over  to  the  Pandours,  and 
say  they  shall  bring  the  delinquent  here,"  said  the 
Ober  Stuhlrichter  to  the  Swornman;  "most  likely 
he  belongs  to  Viola's  band.  It  is  a  capital  case,  a  case 
of  statarium;*  it  woidd  be  a  pity  to  take  him  to  the 
village.  Dicb't  I  say  we  should  catch  them  ?  "  he 
continued,  turning  to  Akos  Rety,  who  was  observing 
the  new  comers.  "  If  I  should  never  be  elected  again, 
I  swear  I  will  justify  the  past  confidence  of  the  county, 
by  hanging  three  of  the  rascals  upon  this  very  hill ! " 

"  That  is  to  say,  if  you  catch  them/'  said  Akos, 
bughing,  "  which  you  must  permit  me  to  tkmk 
doubtful.  Our  friend  Tengelyi  here  maintains 
that  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  find  an  honest  man,  but 
you  are  determined  to  prove  the  contrary,  for  hitlierto 
you  have  caught  nothing  else.  If  I  do  not  mbtake," 
he  continued,  "  this  comrade  of  Viola — this  terrible 
robber,  with  whose  hanging  you  meant  to  prepare  an 
a^;;reeable  little  surprise  for  the  county — is  no  other 
than  our  old  acquaintance,  Peti  the  gipsy." 

Kislaky,  who  had  recognised  the  prisoner  at  the  same 
moment,  now  also  began  to  laugh ;  and  indeed  the 
only  serious  face  in  the  company  was  that  of  Yandorr 
the  pastor,  whose  heart  bled  for  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  prisoner. 

**  Poor  Peti ! "  exclaimed  Akos ;  "  why,  our  country 
has  no  more  useful  citizen!  If  a  house  is  to  be 
built,  Peti  will  make  the  bricks ;  if  a  lock  is  spoilt, 
he  will  mend  it;  if  a  horse  wants  a  shoe,  or  the 
rider  a  spur,  Peti  is  ready  to  furnish  either.  At  a 
wedding  he  is  always  at  hand  with  his  fiddle ;  or  if 
any  body  wants  a  grave  dug,  Peti  will  accommodate 
him.  The  wicked  world  even  says  that  in  his  youth 
he  served  the  state  in  the  capacity  of  executioner ;  bit 
the  world  is  always  ungrateful,  and  even  more  to  its 
useful  than  to  its  great  men ! " 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  joking  about  it," 
said  Nyuzo,  drawing  his  forehead  into  more  wrinkles 
than  usual';  "  but  I  teU  you  it's  a  hanging  matter.  I, 
for  my  part,  don't  believe  the  fellow  the  Pandours  are 
bringing  is  your  old  gipsy  at  all." 

"And  if  he  should  not  be,"  said  Akos,  "and  that 
he  owns  a  white  skin  instead  of  a  brown  one,  of 
course  there  can  be  no  difficulty  about  your  hanging 
him?" 

"Who  said  it  was  your  gipsy?"  muttered  the 
Ober  Stuhlrichter,  growling  some  words  which, 
thongfa  of  pure  Magyar  origin,  are  not,  we  fear,  to  be 
found   in  any  dictionary  published   by  our  learned 

(1)  Capital  ponithroent,  which,  at  all  erenti  before  the  late 
chanffM,  half  of  the  Uaogarian  couaty  roagistratca  had  the 
frivUeft  of  iaflictiiif . 


societies ;   "  but  who  can  tell  whether  the  old  rogue 

you  take  for  an  innocent  fiddler ** 

"Has  not  been  all  his  life  masquerading  as  a 
gipsy,"  interrupted  Akos,  laugliing  aloud ;  for  he  was 
much  amused  by  the  wrath  of  the  worthy  magistrate ; 
"and  now  the  truth  will  come  out.  You'll  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pull  off  his  brown  skin,  and  show 
the  world  that  the  notorious  Viola,  at  whose  name 
the  whole  country  trembles,  is  in  fact  no  other  than 
old  gipsy  Peti." 

"Let  them  laugh  who  win,"  growled  the  Stuhl- 
richter; "  Paul  Nyuzo  is  not  exactly  the  man  to  crack 
jokes  upon.  Who  knows  with  what  besides  brick- 
making  this  honest  gipsy  employs  himself;  and  if  he 
once  played  executioner,  he'll  be  the  more  ready  for 
another  part  in  the  scene  of  the  gallows.  The  old 
rogue  would  look  well  enough  strung  up."  And  the 
magistrate  laughed  at  his  exquisite  joke,  and  poured 
forth  a  volley  of  curses  on  his  pipe,  which  had  gone 
out,  on  the  Pandours  for  not  making  more  haste  to 
bring  the  gipsy,  and  on  the  gipsy  for  not  being 
brought. 

Poor  Peti,  who  was  now  ncaring  the  Turk's  Hill, 
and  already  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  yards, 
had  begun  to  make  reverential  bows,  dreamed  not  of 
the  storm  that  in  the  meantime  was  gathering  over 
hb  head. 

Akos,  however,  was  well  aware  of  it,  and  endea- 
voured in  various  ways  to  obviate  the  effect  of  his 
jest,  but  in  vain.  Nyuzo's  wrath  was  still  rising;  he 
longed  for  some  one  on  whom  to  pour  it  out ;  and  the 
first  words  that  Peti  heard  from  his  judge  made  him 
aware  that  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  appeared  be- 
fore the  worthy  gentleman. 

"  So,  you  precious  viUain ! "  he  exclaimed,  clearing 
the  way  with  some  tremendous  oaths ;  "  so,  you're 
caught  at  last !  Don't  be  afraid,  my  man,  you  sliall 
get  your  deserts ! " 

"Oh, pray,  gracious  sir!"  sighed  the  unfortunate 
gipsy,  in  the  softest  tone  he  could  bring  out  of  his 
hoarse  throat. 

"  Silence  ! "  thundered  the  Stulilrichter.   "  I  know 
all,  and  I  don't  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  make  you  re- 
member all,  too,  if  you  should  attempt  to  deny  it." 
"  I  deny  nothing,  sweet  sk ;  I'm  a  poor  old  harmless 

man,"  said  Peti,  "I " 

"Don't  bark,  you  dog! "  bellowed  Nyuzo,  "or  I'll 
give  you  a  box  on  the  ears  that  you  shall  remember  on 
the  day  of  judgment.  Would  you  attempt  to  deny 
it,  villain?" 

"  I  deny  nothing,  noble,  gracious  sir,"  said  the  poor 
gipsy,  in  a  still  more  plaintive  tone. 

"No,  you'd  better  not— I  advise  you  not,"  said 
Nyuzo,  interrupting  him  again ;  "we  know  all  about 
you.  And  now,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  Pan- 
dour,  **  tell  us  what  you  have  brought  hbn  here  for, 
Janos." 

"Please  your  lordship,  only  because  you  said  we 
were  to  take  up  everybody  we  thought  suspicious." 

Akos,  who  was  evidently  much  interested  by  the 
scene,  now  cried  aloud,  "And  so  this  is  all  the  reason 
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yon  had  for  arresting  the  poor  old  fiddler.  Upon  my 
word,  you  deserve  a  gold  medal !  ** 

"  We  shall  see  that,  by  and  by,*'  replied  Nynzo, 
castmg  a  savage  glanee  at  the  young  man ;  and  then, 
turning  to  the  Pandour,  "go  on ;  what  has  the  old 
rascal  been  dobig  ?  " 

The  Pandour,  who  had  been  somewhat  abashed  by 
the  tone  of  Akos,  now  reeovered  his  courage  from 
the  unusually  friendly  manner  of  the  Stuhlrichter,  and 
answered : — 

"It  happened  just  so.  It  might  be  about  three 
o'clock, — wasn't  it,  Pista?  (his  companion  nodded 
assent,)  and  we'd  been  resting  and  eating  a  bit,  and 
were  just  riding  over  to  St.Vilraos  Wood ;  we'd  been 
about  all  day,  and  were  afraid  we  shouldn't  be  able  to 
do  as  his  worship  had  told  us,  that  is  to  be  sure  and 
bring  in  somebody — ^when  all  of  a  sudden,  Pista — he 
has  better  eyes  than  me — he  sees  over  the  way  against 
the  wood,  a  bit  more  than  a  mile  off,  a  man  on  horse- 
back and  another  talking  to  him,  and  says  I  to  Pista, 
suppose  it  should  be  Viola  !  All !  says  he,  suppose  it 
should,  and  as  I  looked  again  I  saw — " 

"  Viola !"  cried  Nyuzo  in  a  voice  that  made  every 
one  present,  and  especially  the  Pandour,  aware  of 
what  answer  was  desired. 

"  Yes,  the  very  man,  please  your  worship,  at  least  I 
would  make  any  bet  it  was  he,"  replied  the  servant  of 
justice. 

"  He  with  his  bad  sight  recognised  Viola  a  mile 
off!"  exclaimed  Akos,  "what  may  not  Pista  have 
seen?" 

"  We  shall  soon  know  that,"  growled  Nyuzo ;  "  but 
if  robbers  and  highwaymen  are  to  be  protected  in  this 
way,  the  devil  may  be  magistrate  for  me.  Didn't 
you  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  criminal  ?" 

"  How  could  we  ?"  said  the  Pandour ;  "  we  spurred 
our  horses,  but  the  poor  beasts  were  so  tired  that 
they  could  hardly  move,  and  when  we  came  up,  we 
found  nobody  but  the  old  gipsy,  who  was  making  off 
to  St.  Vilmos,  as  fast  as  he  could." 

"Humph!"  said  the  Ober  Stuhlrichter,  for  he 
found  himself  a  little  disappointed  in  his  expectations. 

"  Of  course  then  you  put  the  hand-cuffs  on  him  for 
that,"  cried  Akos ;  "  for  who  knows  what  dreadful 
thing  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  got  there.  If 
such  clever  fellows  as  you  are  always  sent  out  after 
highwaymen  you'll  certainly  spoil  their  trade,  for  no 
honest  man  will  venture  out  of  his  own  door." 

(Just  as  the  old  gipsy  is  about  to  be  hauled  to 
prison,  it  appears  by  the  discovery  of  a  letter  on  his 
person,  that  he  has  been  employed  as  a  secret  mes- 
senger on  electioneering  business,  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Vice-Gespann.  This  puts  his  case  into  an 
entirely  new  light.) 

"Perhaps,  never  did  a  piece  of  paper  produce  a 
more  sudden  and  complete  change  in  any  one's 
position,  than  did  the  appearance  of  this  letter  in 
that  of  Peti ;  and  when  Akos,  after  glancing  hastily 
over  its  contents,  handed  it  to  Nyuzo,  the  perplexity 
and  consternation  manifested  in  his  face  are  inde- 
scribable. • 


"  You  have  managed  this  matter  deverly,  it  most 
be  confessed,"  said  Akos,  "and  if  at  the  Restoration,* 
you  should  not  be  re-elected,  you  can  at  least  console 
yourself  with  thinking  that  you  have  done  what  you 
could  to  assist  our  adversaries.  If  the  300  votes  of 
St.  Vihnos  go  agamst  us  we  shall  all  be  turned  out, 
rest  assured  of  that,  and  most  likely  tliis  will  now 
happen." 

"But  why  didn't  he  say  a  word,"  cried  Nynzo, 
in  the  utmost  distress,  "why  didn't  he  give  a 
hint  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  an  important 
message.  You  accursed  old  villain,"  he  continued  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  (for  he  was  one  of  those  amiable 
beings '  who  are  always  the  most  violently  abusive 
when  they  ought  to  beg  for  pardon,  so  that  you  are 
in  rather  more  danger  if  they  tread  upon  your  toes, 
than  if  you  tread  upon  theks,)  "  why  in  the  devil's 
name  didn't  you  say  you  were  under  orders  from  the 
Vice-Gespann  P  I've  the  greatest  mind  to  give  you 
such  a  five-and-twenty — " 

The  gipsy,  who  now  knew  that  he  could  count  upon 
support,  replied  that  the  harsh  treatment  of  the 
Pandours  had  put  it  all  out  of  his  head,  and  added, 
' '  And  my  lady  told  me  to  be  sure  and  not  show  my 
papers  to  any  one,  especially  to  any  one  belonging  to 
the  honourable  Comitat.  I  hoped  too  that  it  must 
be  found  out  tliat  I  was  innocent." 

"You  innocent!"  exclaimed  Nyuzo,  clasping  Ws 
hands ;  "he  has  a  letter  of  the  Vice-Gespann's  in  his 
pocket  and  trusts  to  his  innocence  1  Here,  take  your 
letters,  and  woe  to  you  if  you  don't  reach  St  Vilmos 
to-night." 

Although  the  sun  was  already  near  the  horizon,  the 
gipsy  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent,  and  as  soon 
IS  he  found  himself  at  liberty,  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace 
in  the  required  direction. 

.  "  Was  I  not  right  P"  said  Tengelyi,  as  the  hunting 
party  dispersed,  and  the  two  friends  were  again  left 
alone ;  "  hare  hunting  is  not  always  the  most  cruel 
kport  in  which  these  gentlemen  indulge.  But  look," 
lie  continued,  pointing  to  the  rapidly  retreating  figure 
cf  the  gipsy,  "it  appears  to  me  that  our  friend  Pfcti 
it  not  taking  the  road  to  St. Vilmos,  after  alL" 

"  I  think  so  too,"  replied  Vandory ;  "  I  have  beai 
watching  him  for  some  time.  He  will  hardly  do  the 
Vice-Gespann's  errand  to-night,  in  the  way  he  is 
going.    He  seems  to  be  making  a  circuit !" 

"  Perhaps,  Nyuzo  is  right  after  all,"  said  Tengelyi, 
"and  the  gipsy  is  in  league  with  Viola.  I'm 
convinced  he  is  not  running  at  that  rate  for 
nothing.  But  it  is  no  business  of  ours»  lefs  go 
hone." 

And  they  descended  from  the  hill,  and  walked 
sloTly  back  to  the  village,  from  which  the  soft  tones 
of  the  evening  bell  were  heard  in  the  still  air. 

{To  be  continued.) 


.   ( 1 )  The  Uicnnial  election  of  tho  public  officers  of  the  Hungariaa 
counties. 
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A   FEW   WORDS   ON   JOHNSON'S 
DICTIONARY. 

BT  PREDEEICK  LAWBEKCE. 

TuE    dictionary    of  the   English    language,    bj 
Samuel  Johnson,  considered  as  the  work  of  one  unas- 
sisted intellect,  is  not  merely  a  literary  marvel,  but 
a  performance  of  national  interest  and  importance. 
We  have  always  looked  upon  Johnson  as  a  type  of  the 
English  character.    It  has  become  usual  to  represent 
him  as  a  kind  of  embodiment  of  the  virtues,  pecu- 
liarities, and  prejudices,    which    most  prominently 
distinguish  us  as  a  nation.    His  virtues,  indeed,  were 
of  the  order  that  will  always  command  the  reverence 
of  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind;  he  was  a  true 
son  of  genius, — laborious,  frugal,  independent,  self- 
trusting,  self-helping,  self-relying,  self-respecting  in 
all  the  incidents  and  circumstances  of  life.    From  the 
path  of  duty,  as  that  path  lay  revealed  to  him,  no 
ooosiderations  could  induce  lum  to  swerve ;  he  was 
obstinately  right,  sometimes  as  obstinately  wrong, 
but  he  possessed  the  strength  of  mind  which  will  not 
give  way,  whatever  may  be  the  obstacle  opposed,  and 
which,  as  has  been  more  than  once  the  case  where 
Englishmen  are  concerned,  is  often  victorious  over 
apparent    impossibilities.    The  feeling  of  energetic 
self-reliance  and  resolute  courage,  which  enabled  him 
single-handed  to  accomplish  a  task  which  no  learned 
body  seemed  inclined  to  undertake,  and  which  ap- 
p«ired  far  beyond  the   unassisted   efforts    of  any 
ordinary  intellect,  may  be  well  described  as  something 
akin  to  the  obstinate  intrepidity  that  has  distinguished 
oar  brave  soldiers  on  many  a  desperate  field,  whidi 
has  impelled  them  to  the  breach  and  the  battery, 
where  success  was  all  but  hopeless,  and,  under  the 
most  appalling  mischances,    prevented   them  from 
perceiving  a  reverse,  or  understanding  when  they 
were  beaten.    It  will  be  remarked  that  Johnson  had 
a  fuU  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position, 
and  that  he  felt  a  species  of  national  pride  in  sur- 
mounting them.    He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sup- 
port the  credit  of  his  country.  What  forty  Frenchmen 
had  done   in  forty  years,  it  was  his  maxim  one 
Englishman  might  do  m  three.      A  characteristic 
colloquy  on  this    subject  has    been   preserved  in 
Boswell,  which  we  venture  to  cite: — 

"  Dr.  Adams  found  him,  one  day,  busy  at  his  Dic- 
tionary, when  the  following  dialogue  ensued: — 

.diteM.— This  is  a  great  work,  sir.  How  are  you 
to  get  all  the  etymologies  ? 

/oibwwi.— Why,  sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with  Junius 
and  Skinner,  and  others ;  and  there  is  a  Wcbh  gen- 
tleman, who  has  published  a  collection  of  Welsh 
proverbs,  who  will  help  me  with  the  Welsh. 

iftCfMit.— But,  sir,  how  can  you  do  this  in  three 
years? 

JokmoM. — Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  do  it  in 
three  years. 

Adamt. — ^But  the  French  Academy,  which  con- 
sists of  forty  members,  took  forty  years  to  compile 
iheir  Dictionary. 
/oiMOff.— Sir,  thus  it  is.    This  \m  the  proportion* 


Let  me  see:  forty  times  forty  is  sixteen  hundred.  As 
three  to  sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the  proportion  of  an 
Englishman  to  a  Frenchman." 

With  every  discouragement  from  without,  it  was 
well  that  he  was  thus  firmly  supported  from  within. 
The  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  have 
never  been  sufficiently  estimated :  he  was  working  for 
his  daily  bread ;  he  had  but  the  booksellers  to  look  to 
for  subsistence,  and  he  was  often  engaged  in  extra- 
neous composition.  No  wealthy  patrons  smiled  upon 
his  labours,  and  furnished  him  with  necessary  funds ; 
no  learned  dignitaries*  tendered  their  assistance,  or 
facilitated  his  researdies;  in  solitude  and  neglect 
he  prosecuted  his  lonely  labours,  and  with  some 
bitterness  of  spirit,  and  real  sadness  of  heart,  presented 
their  result  to  the  world.  We  may  well  imagine 
that  before  a  work  (St  such  magnitude  was  fairiy 
completed,  author,  transcribers,  printer,  and  book- 
seller had  alike  some  excuse  for  weariness.  The 
bookseller  who  conducted  the  publication  was  Mr. 
Andrew  Millar,  and  when  the  messenger  who  carried 
the  last  sheet  to  him,  returned,  Johnson  impatiently 
asked  what  he  said  on  the  occasion.  "  Sir,"  answered 
the  messenger,  '*  he  said, '  Thank  God !  I've  done  with 
him.' "  "  I  am  ghid,"  replied  Johnson,  with  a  smile, 
**  that  he  thanks  God  for  any  thing."' 

In  the  preface  to  the  Dictionary— certainly  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Johnson's  prose  style — he 
could  not,  of  course,  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  work  had  been  composed; 
and  the  oonduding  paragraph  is  at  once  so  valuable 
as  a  model  of  lofty  and  pathetic  eloquence,  and  so 
hiterestmg  a  picture  of  tlie  author's  mind  and  charac- 
ter, that  we  venture  to  give  it  insertion. 

"  In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much 
is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise 
is  performed ;  and  though  no  book  was  ever  spared 
out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the  world  is 
little  solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults 
of  that  whioh  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify 
curiosity  to  inform  it  that  the  English  Dictionary 
wa^  written  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and 
without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft 
obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of 
academic  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and  dis- 
traction, in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.  It  may  repress 
the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to  observe,  that  if 
our  language  is  not  here  so  fully  displayed,  I  have 
only  failed  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  powers 
have  hitherto  completed.  If  the  lexi4X)ns  of  ancient 
tongues,  now  immutably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few 
volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of  suocessive  ages, 
inadequate  and  delusive;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge 
and  co-operating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians 
did  not  secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Beni;  if  the 
embodied  critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been 
spent  upon  their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its 
economy,  and  give  theirseooad  edition  another  form, — 


(1)  With  the  hoDoantble  exc«ption  of  Dr.  Puree,  Bi«bop*of 
Rochwter,  who  forwardad  him  a  paptr  oontaining  about  twcotjr 
etymologies. 

(3)  Bocwell's  JohoMA,  vol.  L 
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I  may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise  of  per- 1 
fection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain,  in  this  gloom  of 
solitude  what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have  protracted 
my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please 
have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  miscarriage 
are  empty  sounds.  I  therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid 
tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure 
or  from  praise." 

This  noble  passage  should  not  be  quoted  without 
referring  to  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  famous 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who,  it  will  be 
recollected,  had  made  Johnson  an  indirect  offer  of  his 
distinguished  patronage,  (at  a  period  when  such 
patronage  had  become  superfluous,)  by  the  publication 
of  two  letters  in  the  periodical  publication  called 
"The  World,"  replete  with  courtly  panegyric  and 
fulsome  compliment.  It  was  to  Chesterfield,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  Johnson  had  addressed  the  "  plan" 
of  his  Dictionary;  but  till  the  work  was  on  the  eve 
of  publication,  and  had  been  actually  announced,  the 
careless,  and,  we  may  perhaps  add,  heartless  courtier 
had  not  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  toiling  author, 
or  tendered  him  the  slightest  assistance.  His  honied 
compliments  were  now  estimated  at  their  real  value, 
and  provoked  a  bitter,  but  not  undeserved  retort. 

"  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since 
I  waited  in  yonr  outward  rooms,  or  was  repidsed 
from  your  door;  during  which  time,  I  have  been 
pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of  which  it 
is  now  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at 
last,  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of 
assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile 
of  favour.    Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for 

I  never  had  a  patron  before Is  not  a  patron, 

my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man 
struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when  he  has 
reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help?  The 
notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my 
labours,  had  it  been  early  had  been  kind ;  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy 
it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it;  till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very 
cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations,  where  no 
benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the 
public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron, 
which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself." 

In  the  advertisement  to  the  fourth  edition,  we  find 
the  following  highly  characteristic  Johnsoniasms,  and 
we  cite  them  principally  to  show  the  independent 
tone  which  the  great  lexicographer  assumed  upon 
minor  matters,  and  the  dignified  and  magisterial  cha- 
racter of  his  ordinary  communications.  "  Many  faults 
I  have  corrected,  some  superfluities  I  have  taken 
away,  and  some  deficiencies  I  have  supplied.  I  have 
methodized  some  parts  that  were  disordered,  and 
illuminated  some  that  were  obscure.  Yet  the  changes 
and  additions  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
whole.  The  critic  will  now  have  less  to  object,  but 
the  student  who  has  bought  any  of  the  former  copies 
need  not  repent ;  he  will  not,  without  nice  collation, 
perceive  how  they  differ,  and  usefulness  seldom  depends 


upon  nttle  things.  For  negligence  or  deficience  1 
have,  perhaps,  not  need  of  more  apology  than  the 
nature  of  the  work  will  furnish:  I  have  left  that 
inaccurate  which  was  never  made  exact,  and  that 
imperfect  which  never  was  completed." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  unnecessary  pomp  of 
language,  this  monotonous  loftiness  of  style,  and  the 
too  apparent  effort  at  point  and  antithesis,  afforded 
his  contemporaries  a  fair  subject  for  ridicule  and 
animadversion.  His  more  enthusiastic  admirers,  it  is 
true,  thought  otherwise.  Bosweli  has  selected,  for 
his  especial  commendation,  a  sentence  in  the  preface 
to  the  Dictionary,  which  is  certainly  enough  to  frighten 
the  unlearned  reader,  and  which  can  scarcely  be 
matched  by  any  sentence  in  the  hardest  scientific 
text-book.  "When  the  radical  idea  branches  out 
into  parallel  ramifications,  how  can  a  consecutive 
series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  nature  collateral?"^ 
His  definition  of  the  word  Network  is,  however, 
usually  considered  his  masterpiece  in  this  particular 
style.  He  has  thus  defined  it: — "Any  thing  reti- 
culated or  decussated,  at  equal  distances,  with 
interstices  between  the  iutersections ! " 

But  the  most  remarkable  class  of  definitions  in  the 
Dictionary,  are  unquestionably  those  in  which  Johnson 
has  openly  suffered  his  prejudices  to  interfere,  and  in 
which,  at  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  or  firom  settled 
design,  he  has  given  expression  to  personal  or  political 
passions  and  predilections.  There  was  no  half-heart- 
edness  in  Johnson.  He  was  what  he  was  pleased  to 
term  "a  good  hater;"  what  he  disliked^  he  disliked 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  strength,  and  on  every 
available  opportunity  he  showed  his  aversion  by  word 
or  deed.  i3ut  violent  political  passion  frequently 
Imrries  us  into  strange  inconsistencies.  There  is 
scarcely  any  very  raW  politician  who  has  not  at  one 
time  said  or  written  something,  which  at  some  other 
time  may  be  used  as  a  weapon  against  himself.  When 
Johnson  was  writing  his  definitions  of  Fensum  and 
Fensionen,  could  he  have  reflected  on  the  possibility 
of  himself  receiving  (as  in  a  few  years  he  actually  did 
receive),  a  similar  acknowledgment  of  merit  from  the 
royal  bounty  ? 

"  Pension,  [Pension^  French.] — ^An  allowance  made 
to  any  one  without  an  equivalent.  In  England  it  is 
generally  understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state 
hireling  for  treason  to  his  country." 

"  Pensioner,  [From  pension,"] — 1.  One  who  is 
supported  by  an  allowance  paid  at  the  will  of  another; 
a  dependant.  2.  A  slave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend 
to  obey  his  master." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  George  HI.  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  was  to  settle  a  pension  of  300/.  a-ycar 
on  the  author  of  the  Dictionaiy,  and  although  Johnson 


(I)  Id  one  of  his  minor  works,  the  *'  Memoirs  of  Fred«tick  III. 
King  of  Prussia,"  written  in  the  year  1756,  the  following  eenteoee  is  \ 
said  to  occur.  He  is  speaking  of  the  pride  which  Frederick's  fsthcr 
took  in  having  the  tallest  regiment  in  Europe,  and  continues,  **  To 
review  this  towering  regiment  was  his  daily  pleasure,  and  to  pem- 
tuate  it  was  so  much  his  care,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman,  be 
immediately  commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  retinue  to  many  her, 
that  they  might  prop0^<eproccr(^.*' 
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felt,  it  appears,  at  first,  (after  bis  wholesale  condenma- 
tkm  of  pensioners,)  some  little  qnalm  of  conscience  in 
accepting  it,  his  misgiymgs  were  soon  dispelled,  and 
we  &id  him  acknowledging  his  gratitude  for  the  royal 
fkTonr  in  the  following  terms.  "  The  English  lan- 
guage," he  said  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  commnnicated 
the  welcome  intelligence,  "  does  not  afford  me  terms 
adequate  to  my  feelings  on  this  occasion.  I  mast 
have  reoonne  to  the  French.  I  am  penetrS  with  his 
M^esty's  goodness."  Certainly  no  man  ever  better 
deaerved  a  pension,  but  his  Dictionary  might  have  been 
qaoted  to  ^ow  that  accepting  one,  according  to  the 
mildest  definition  there,  reduced  him  to  the  humili- 
ating position  of  a  "  dependant." 

His  political  antipathies  found  full  scope  when 
he  came  to  the  word  regarded  by  him  as  the  most 
obnoxious  in  the  language,  that  of  Excise,  which  he 
defines  to  be — "  a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities, 
and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges  of  property, 
bat  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid." 
Partly  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  collected,  and 
partly  from  traditional  prejudice,  the  excise  was,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  most  unpopular 
impost.  When  Sir  Robert  Waipole,  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  introduced  his  project  for  an  excise,  he  was 
met  with  such  a  storm  of  popular  indignation,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  bend  before  it,  and  when  tiiirty 
years  later  the  Earl  of  Bute  proposed  a  similar  impost 
upon  cider,  his  unpopularity  was  such,  that  he  dared 
not  appear  in  the  streets ;  his  carriage  was  on  one 
occasion  demolished,  though  surrounded  by  a  guard 
of  prize-fighters,  and  his  life  only  saved  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  power.'  Johnson  therefore  in 
this  instance  only  gave  expression  to  the  popular 
feeling  on  this  exciting  topic.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise  were  so  offended  at  the 
freedom  of  the  comment,  that  they  oonsidted  tlie 
Attorney-General,  (Mr.  Murray,  afterwards  Lord 
Mansfield,)  with  a  view  to  legal  proceedings.  The 
learned  gentleman,  it  further  appears,  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  matter  was  libellous,  but  no  pro- 
secution was  instituted,  and  not  long  afterwards,  in  a 
uumber  of  the  "Idler,"  Johnson,  nothing  daunted, 
classed  together  as  "  the  two  lowest  of  all  human 
beings,  a  scribbler  for  a  party,  and  a  Commissioner  of 
Excise." 

In  finding  a  definition  for  the  word  Patriot^  he  Kas 
introduced  a  sneer  at  popular  politicians  worthy  of 
Sir  Robert  Waipole  himself.'  We  believe  that  on 
one  occasion,  in  private  conversation,  he  spoke  of 
patriotism  generally  as  "  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoun- 
drel." In  the  Dictionary,  after  givmg  the  recogmsed 
meaning  of  the  term  Patriot,  he  tells  us  tliat  it  is  a 

(1)  Cooke'*  *'  History  of  Party/'  vol.  iii. 

(2)  *'  A  p^riot,  %\x !  Why,  patriots  spring  up  like  mushrooms. 
I  eoaU  nis*  flfty  of  thtm  within  the  twenty-four  hours.  I  have 
lahai  saay  of  them  ia  one  uicht.  It  is  but  refiuing  to  gratiQr  an 
uiiUMonsMs  or  an  insolent  demand,  and  up  starts  a  patriot.  I 
ha«»  Barer  been  afhUd  of  making  patriots;  but  1  disdain  and 
ilteiibe  all  their  efforts.  •  Their  pretended  virtue  proceeds  fVom 
■  eisnnsl  maUce,  or  from  disappointed  ambition.  There  li  not  a 
{fLs.  anoM  them  whose  particular  aim  I  am  not  aUe  to  aseertain, 
aa£  frowwnat  motive  he  has  entered  into  the  lists  of  Opposition." — 
SmstcktiSir  Rokeri  W^lpoU,  on  ik*  wutOon  /or  hit  impegchment. 


word  "  sometimes  used  for  a  factious  disturber  of  tlie 
government."  We  have  thus  a  rare  instance  of  agree- 
ment between  the  famous  Whig  statesman  and  the 
soundest  Tory  of  modem  times.  In  the  definition,  by 
the  way,  of  these  two  great  party  names,  he  took  care 
to  proclaim  his  political  bias.  Whilst  a  Tory  is  de- 
finwi  to  be  "»one  who  adheres  to  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  and  the  apostolical  hierarchy  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  the  word  JT/ii^  is  con- 
temptuously dismissed  as  "  the  name  of  a  faction." 
We  believe,  in  one  of  his  carefully  recorded  conversa- 
tions, he  is  represented  as  speaking  of  a  friend  as  a 
man  after  his  own  heart ;  "  For,  sir,"  said  he,  "  he 
hates  a  fool,  he  hates  a  scoundrel,  and  he  hates  a 
Whig." 

Nor  did  ho  neglect  the  opportunity  of  giving 
vent  to  his  national  prejudices,  and  especially  to 
his  prejudice  against  Scotland  and  Scotchmen. 
We  all  know  how  poor  Boswell  was  confounded, 
when  on  his  first  and  long-hoped-for  interview  with 
the  literary  giant,  having  confessed  his  country  in  the 
apol(^tic  phrase,  "  Mr.  Johnson,  I  do  indeed  come 
from  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  help  it,"  he  was  met 
with  the  stem  repart^  "  That,  sir,  I  find  is  what  a 
great  many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help"  And 
when  an  unlucky  Scotchman  was  soundmg  the  praises 
of  his  native  country,  and  observed  that  "  Scotland 
had  a  great  many  wild  noble  prospects,"  we  may 
remind  our  readers  of  Johnson's  clever,  but  unfair 
retort : — "  I  believe,  sir,  you  have  a  great  many.  Nor- 
way, too,  has  noble  wild  prospects ;  and  Lapland  is 
remarkable  for  prodigious  noble  wild  prospects.  But, 
sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  noblest  prospect  whicli  a 
Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the  high  road  that  lends  him 
to  England."  To  return  to  the  Dictionary,  we  find 
a  sneer  at  Scotch  poverty  in  the  definition  of  the  word 
Oats,  viz.—"  A  grain  which  in  England  is  generally 
given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people." 
Boswell  tells  us,  that  in  the  manuscript  of  his  work 
Johnson  had  originally  inserted  a  still  more  character- 
istic specimen  of  his  personal  antipathies,  and  he 
gives  us  the  Doctor's  confession  in  these  words : — 
"  You  know,  sir,  Lord  Gower  forsook  the  old  Jacobite 
interest.  When  I  came  to  the  word  Eenegado,  after 
telling  that  it  meant  *  one  who  deserts  to  the  enemy, 
a  revolter,'  I  added,  '  Sometimes  we  say,  a  Oower.' 
Thus  it  went  to  the  press,  but  the  printer  had  more 
wit  than  I,  and  strack  it  out."  ' 

When,  again,  he  contemptuously  (for  we  canuot 
think  he  could  have  meant  it  otherwise)  defines 
Poetess  to  mean  "  a  she  poet,"  we  are  reminded  of 
another  prejudice  which  appears  to  have  possessed 
him  in  an  inordinate  degree,  namely,  liis  unjust  de- 
preciation of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  opposite 
sex.  We  coidd  not  select  a  more  arousing  instance 
of  this  prejudice  than  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  his 
colloquies  with  Boswell,  who  told  him  one  Sunday 
that  he  had  been  to  a  meeting  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  had  heard  a  woman  preach.  "  Sir," 
replied  Johnson,  "  a  woman's  preaching  is  like  a  dog 
(3)  Boy  well's  Johnson,  toI.  i. 
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utalkiH{f  on  hit  hind  legs.  It  b  ]X)t  done  weU,  bat 
you  are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all."  What  would 
the  great  lexicographer  liaTO  said  had  he  lived  in  the 
days  of  Mrs.  Fry  ? 

There  is  another  class  of  definitions,  perhaps  equally 
eccentric,  to  which  we  must  refer  before  concluding 
our  paper.  We  allude  to  the  occasional  glimpses  of 
jocularity  with  which  the  laborious  compiler  enUTened 
his  labours.  The  jokes  are  none  the  worse  for  being 
sometimes  good-naturedly  directed  against  himself. 
Thus  we  dud  the  Lexicographbr  defined  to  be  ''  a 
writer  of  dictionaries ;  a  harmlets  drudge,  that  busies 
himself  in  tracing  the  original,  and  detailing  the  sig- 
niQcation  of  words."  Qeub-st&eet  is  said  to  be, 
"  Originally  the  name  of  a  street,  near  Moorficlds,  in 
London,  much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histories, 
dictionaries^  and  temporary  poems,  whence  any  mean 
production  is  called  Orub-street  I  **  His  conyivial 
associations  induced  him  to  give  to  the  word  Club  a 
truly  jovial  signification,  for  he  styles  it,  "  An  as- 
sembly oigood  fellows,  meeting  under  certain  condi- 
tions." In  one  place,  also,  he  has  seized  the  opportunity 
of  paying  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  to  his  native 
city,  and  the  allusion  is  both  graceful  and  impropriate. 
We  find  it  under  the  word  Lich  [Saxon'\  **  a  dead 
caroase^whence  Lichfield,  the  field  of  the  dead, 
a  city  of  Staffordshire,  so  named  from  martyred 
Christians.    Salve  magna  parens" 

The  multitude  of  citations  with  which  the  Dictionary 
is  enriched,  while  proving  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
industry  and  varied  reading  of  the  great  compiler,  may 
be  at  the  same  time  referred  to  as  illustrative  of  his 
sui)erior  taste  and  high  qualification  for  the  execution 
of  his  great  work.  The  quotations  which  in  most 
cases  accompany  the  words  were  originally  intended 
to  form  a  useful  and  instructive  compendium  of  moral 
precepts  and  poetical  descriptions,  arranged  in  their 
proper  order.  And  although  this  design  was  found 
to  be  partially  impracticable,  and  though  many  of  the 
longer  extracts  in  the  process  of  transcription  were 
either  abridged  or  rejected,  many  passages  were  spared 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "  may  relieve  the 
labour  of  verbal  researches,  and  intersperse  with  ver- 
dure and  flowers  the  dusty  deserts  of  barren  phi- 
lology." 

Even  were  we  qualified  to  do  so,  we  have  no 
disposition  to  criticise  further  this  gigantic  production. 
We  have  always  regarded  the  work,  as  we  have 
regarded  the  character  of  its  author,  with  a  feeling  of 
respect  akin  to  reverence ;  and  if  we  have  ventured  to 
smile  at  tlie  eccentricities,  and  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  the  foibles  of  either,  we  have  not  done  so  in  a 
scoffing  or  depreciatory  spirit.  With  all  its  contra- 
dictions, its  obstinate  prejudices  and  blind  nationality, 
it  wilfulness  and  its  waywardness— the  character  of 
Samuel  Johnson  stands  marked  in  the  history  of 
mankind  as  a  great  fact.  His  unflinching  spirit  of 
independence,  hb  heroic  struggles  under  the  pressure 
of  difficulties  and  misfortunes,  his  resolute  rejection  of 
degrading  patronage,  as  long  as  manliness  and 
sincerity  are  honoured  in  the  world,  will  never  be 


forgotten.  His  career  was  what  an  Englishman's 
should  be  —  one  of  straightforward,  honest  toil, 
persevering  industry,  strict  integrity,  intrepid  courage. 
"  Such  was  Johnson's  life,"  says  Thomas  Carlyle, 
in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  essays,  to  which  in  dosing 
this  paper  we  with  pleasure  refer  our  readers,  "  the 
victorious  battle  of  a  free,  true  man.  Finally  he  died 
the  death  of  the  free  and  of  the  true.  A  dark  dond  of  | 
death,  solemn  and  not  untinged  with  the  halos  of  '! 
immortal  hope  '  took  him  away,'  and  our  eyes  could 
no  bnger  behold  him ;  but  can  still  behold  the  trace 
and  impress  of  his  courageous,  honest  spirit,  deep, 
legible  in  the  world's  business  wheroBoerer  he  walked 
and  was." 

[In  Oroee*8  Olio,  (which  we  need  not,  perhaps,  remind 
our  readers  is  a  colleotion  of  scraps  and  oddities  by  that 
&cetious  antiquarian  Francis  Qrose,)  are  the  following 
curious  anecdotes ;  for  the  insertion  of  which,  as  every- 
thing connected  with  the  compilation  of  the  great  work 
that  forms  the  subject  of  this  article  may  bare  some 
degne  of  interest,  we  make  no  apology.  We  reprint 
them  as  they  appear  in  the  rolume.  "  Doctor  Joimaon's 
Dictionary  was  not  entirely  written  bv  himself;  one 
Steward,  a  porter-drinking  man,  was  employed  with  him  : 
Steward's  business  was  to  collect  Uie  authorities  for  the 
difibrent  words.  Whilst  the  dictionary  was  in  hand.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  in  debt  to  a  milk-man,  who  attempt^  to 
arrest  hinL  The  doctor  then  lived  in  Gough  Square. 
Once,  on  an  ahum  of  this  kind,  he  brought  down  his  bed 
and  btrricadoedthe  door,  and  fh>m  the  window  harangued 
the  milk-man andbaililTin  these  words:  'Depend  npon 
it^  I  will  defend  this  my  little  dtadel  to  the  atmosL' 
About  this  time  the  doctor  exhibited  a  great  proof  that 
the  most  ingenious  mind  may  be  so  debased  by  distress, 
as  to  commit  mean  actions.  In  order  to  raise  a  present 
supply,  Johnson  delivered  to  Mr.  Strahan  the  prints, 
at  new  copy,  several  sheets  of  the  dictionary,  already 
printed  and  paid  for ;  for  which  he  thus  obtained  a 
second  payment  The  doctor's  credit  with  his  bookseller 
not  being  then  sterling,  and  the  occasion  for  money  very 
pressing,  ways  and  means  to  raise  the  supply  wanted 
were  necessary  to  prevent  a  refusaL  These  circumstances 
the  author  mentions  that  he  received  from  a  person 
who  was  concerned  in  printing  the  dictionaiy.J 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL  i» 

OB,  THE  BAILBOAO  OF  LIFE. 
BI  Tna  AUTHOB  or  "  FBAKK  FAiaLEGH.** 

Chapter  XXI. 

THE  TRAIN  ARRIVES  AT  KS  IMPORTANT  STATION. 

Tjie  catastrophe  related  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  couple  of 
labourers,  who  had  been  engaged  in  mending  the  road, 
and  they  immediately  hastened  to  the  spot,  to  render 
any  assistance  wliich  might  be  required.  By  their 
aid,  the  poor  woman  was  extricated  from  her  perilous  ' 
situation,  but,  unfortunately,  not  in  time  to  prerent 
her  &om  being  considerably  injured ;  her  right  arm 
hung  powerless  by  her  side,  in  a  manner  which  proved 
that  the  bone  must  be  broken,  and  she  complained  of 
severe  pain  in  one  side,  where  the  horses'  hoofs  had 
struck  her.  Committing  the  phaeton  and  horses  to  the 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  170. 
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care  of  one  of  the  working  men,  Lewis  and  the 
other  labourer  carried  the  poor  woman  to  a  cottage 
by  the  road-side,  and  deposited  her  on  a  bed,  till  such 
time  as  the  surgeon  (for  whom  General  Grant  had,  by 
bis  daughter's  suggestion,  despatched  the  groom  on 
the  horse  which  Lewis  had  ridden)  should  arrive. 
Luckily,  they  had  not  long  to  wait,  as  the  boy  met  the 
person  he  was  in  search  of,  returning  from  his  round 
of  professional  visits.  The  arm  was  soon  set,  the 
pain  in  the  side  pronounced  to  be  the  consequence  of 
a  broken  rib,  which  was  also  bandaged  up,  and  the 
sight  of  Annie's  well-filled  purse  rendered  easy  an 
arrangement  with  the  tenants  of  the  cottage,  to  allow 
the  invalid  to  continue  their  inmate  till  she  could  be 
removed  without  detriment. 

Li  the  meantime,  the  General  had  drawn  Lewis  on 
one  side,  and  was  expatiating  to  him  upon  the  cause 
of  the  accident.  "  You  perceive,  Mr.  Arundel,  tliat 
my  wrist  is  slightly  swollen  P  Well,  sir,  that  is  from 
an  old  strain  received  in  the  little  affair  at  Pokcumbc- 
hint;  I  was  only  a  captain  then, — the  company  to 
which  I  belonged  got  separated  from  the  regiinent  in 
crossing  a  jungle,  and  a  party  of  tlie  Eajah's  irre- 
gular horse  tried  to  cut  us  off;  tliey  were  upon  us  so 
suddenly,  we  hadn't  time  to  form  a  hollow  square,  and 
for  a  minute,  our  fate  seemed  sealed ; — they  rode  the 
men  down  like  sheep; — in  the  tneUe,  a  gigantic 
trooper  cut  down  the  cobur-sergeant,  and  was  about 
to  possess  himself  of  the  flag,  when  I  seized  the  staff 
with  my  left  hand,  and  struck  at  him  with  my  sword, 
buty  unfortunately,  it  broke  on  his  cuirass — ^his  sword 
had  also  snapped  with  the  blow  which  had  caused  the 
poor  sergeant's  death,  and  a  struggle  ensued  between 
US,  iar  the  possession  of  the  colours.  His  strength  was 
in  pn^rtion  to  his  height,  but,  although  I  felt  as  if 
every  rnnsde  in  my  arms  was  about  to  snap,  I  hoM  on, 
till  one  of  my  men  shot  him  through  the  head.  At 
the  same  moment,  a  troop  of  the  14th  Lancers  rode  ip« 
and  rescued  us — but  my  wrists  have  never  recovered 
that  strain.  However,  I  found  little  difi^ulty  in 
holding  in  these  horses,  till  just  now,  when  we  lad 
turned  to  come  home,  some  boys  overthrew  a  barrow 
full  of  stones  by  the  road-side,  which  startled  the 
animals ;  they  broke  into*a  gallop,  and,  despite  all  my 
efforts  to  prevent  it,  the  accident  to  which  you  were 
witness,  occurred." 

"  Had  I  known  of  your  intention,  sir,  I  should  kave 
eantioned  yon  not  to  trust  them  too  implicitly,"  replied 
Lewis.  "  Before  your  return, — by  Miss  Livingstone's 
wish, — ^I  went  over  the  stables  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  any  carriage  horses  she  could  use.  I  drove 
these  greys  the  second  or  third  time  they  had  ever 
been  in  harness,  aud  they  ran  away  with  me  in  Broad- 
hurst  Park;  but  I  hare  taken  them  out  several  limes 
since,  when  Walter  wished  for  an  airing>  and  I  believed 
they  had  become  (^uiet." 

*'  Indeed,"  returned  the  General,  more  graciously 
than  was  his  wont,  ''  I  was  not  aware  you  were'  so 
good  a  whip ;  that  relieves  me  from  a  great  difficulty ; 
you  will  be  so  obligmg  as  to  drive  the  phaeton  home, 
and  I  can  ride  your  horse.    With  my  wrists  in  their 


present  condition,  it  would  be  a  great  risk  for  mc  to 
attempt  to  hold  in  those  animals,  and  the  groom  is  a 
mere  boy.  Annie,  my  dear,"  ho  continued,  as  his 
daughter  approached  them  from  the  cottage ;  "  our 
difficulties  are  at  an  end ;  Mr.  Arundel,  it  appears,  haS 
been  in  the  habit  of  driving  these  horses  lately,  and 
will  be  so  good  as  to  take  my  place,  and  sec  you  safely 
home." 

"  But,  papa ^"  began  Annie,  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance, while  a  slight  accession  of  colour  replaced 
the  roses,  which  fear  had  banished  from  her  cheeks. 

"  My  dear,  the  arrangement  is  the  only  one  which 
appe^irs  feasible,  under  present  circumstances.  I  shall 
ride  Mr.  Arundel's  horse,  and  will  keep  near,  so  you 
need  be  under  no  alarm,"  returned  her  father,  majes- 
tically. 

Annie  by  no  means  approved  of  the  pkn — in  the 
first  place,  she  was  a  good  deal  afraid  of  the  horses, 
and  having  no  experience  of  Lewises  skill  as  a  driver, 
was  naturally  alarmed  at  trusting  herself  again  behind 
them.  Li  the  second  place,  she  had  a  vague  idea  that 
it  was  scarcely  etiquette  to  take  a  tete-ii-tete  drive 
with  the  handsome  young  tutor.  But  she  saw  that 
her  father  was  quite  determined,  so,  like  a  sensible 
girl,  she  refrained  from  offering  opposition  which  she 
foresaw  would  be  useless. 

Lewis,  however,  reading  in  that  "  book  of  beauty," 
her  expressive  face,  the  secret  of  her  fears,  took  an 
opportunity,  while  the  General  was  shortening  the 
stirrups  to  suit  himself,  to  re-assure  her,  by  saying; 
"You  need  not  be  in  the  least  afraid.  Miss  Grant; 
believe  me,  I  would  not  undertake  so  great  a  trust 
as  that  of  your  safety,  did  I  not  feel  perfectly  sure 
that  I  could  drive  you  home  without  the  slightest 
danger." 

As  Lewis  spoke,  Annie  raised  her  eyes,  and  glanced 
at  him  for  a  moment.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
in  the  course  of  this  veracious  history,  that  when 
Lewis  smiled,  the  nameless  charm  which  in  Rose 
Arundel's  face  won  the  love  of  all  who  knew  her, 
shed  its  lustre  over  his  handsome  features — to  analyse 
such  an  expression  of  countenance  is  scarcely  possible, 
but  perhaps  thenearest  approach  to  a  correct  description 
of  it  will  be  to  say  that  it  was  a  bright  sunshiny  look, 
which,  inspired  others  with  a  conviction  of  its  wearer's 
kindness  of  heart,  and  honest  truthfulness  of  purpose. 
8uch  was  its  effect  in  the  present  instance,  and  when 
hiss  father  handed  her  to  her  seat  in  the  phaeton,  the 
uneasiness  which  had  arisen  from  a  want  of  confidence 
in  her  driver,  had  in  great  measure  disappeared. 
Lewis  waited,  with  the  reins  in  his  hand,  till  the 
General  had  mounted  and  ridden  off  with  Walter, 
who  acquiesced  sUently  in  the  change  of  companion, 
then  sprmging  lightly  to  his  place,  he  desired  the  man 
at  the  horses'  heads  to  stand  aside,  and  drove  off.  The 
iron-greys  soon  found  out  the  difference  between  their 
late  conductor  and  their  present  one,  and  after  one  or 
two  slight  attempts  to  gain  their  own  way,  gave  up 
the  point,  and  settled  down  mto  a  quiet  steady  trot. 
Annie,  whose  alarm  had  quickened  her  perceptions 
on  the  subject,  was  not  long  in  remarking  the  change. 
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and  turning  to  lier  companion  observed, "  How  do  you 
contrive  to  make  the  horses  go  so  quietly,  Mr.  Arun- 
del P  When  papa  was  driving  them,  they  did  nothing 
but  dance  and  caper  the  whole  way,  and  at  last,  as  you 
are  aware,  ran  away  with  us." 

Lewis,  who  considered  tliat  the  present  was  a 
favourable  opportunity  which  might  never  occur  again, 
to  unburden  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  skating  affair, 
and  was  debating  with  himself  how  he  might  best 
introduce  the  subject,  heard  her  question  mechanically, 
as  it  were,  without  its  reaching  the  ears  of  his 
understanding,  and  it  was  not  until  he  observed  her 
look  of  surprise  at  receiving  no  answer  to  her  query, 
that  he  hastened  to  reply,  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 
Grant,  I  was  thinking  on  quite  a  different  subject. 
I  have  lived  such  a  hermit's  life  of  late  with  poor 
Walter,  that  I  have  become  dreadfully  absent.'*. 

'*  I  merely  asked  by  what  charm  you  had  contrived 
to  tame  these  fiery  steeds,"  returned  Annie,  smiling 
at  his  evident  bewilderment. 

"The  charm  of  a  steady  hand  and  a  strong  arm," 
replied  Lewis.  "But  these  horses  and  I  are  old 
acquaintances ;  we  had  a  struggle  once  for  the  mastery, 
and  I  conquered,  which  they  have  not  forgotten."  He 
then  gave  her  a  short  account  of  the  run-away  scene 
in  Broadhurst  Park,  to  which  she  listened  with  much 
interest.  When  he  had  concluded,  Annie  remarked, 
"How  dreadful  it  must  have  been  when  tliey  were 
rushing  towards  the  lake,  and  you  felt  uncertam 
whether  you  might  be  able  to  check  their  vnld  career! 
That  lake  seems  destined  to  become  the  scene  of 
dangerous  adventures.  I  must  take  this  opportunity," 
she  continued,  with  a  faint  blush,  "of  thanking  yon 
for  saving  my  life :  in  the  few  hurried  lines  I  wrote 
you,  I  am  afraid  I  scarcely  made  you  understand  how 
much  I — ^in  fact,  that  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

It  was  now  Lewis's  turn  to  feel  embarrassed.  The 
moment  he  had  sought  for  was  arrived;  he  must 
confess  that  which  would  turn  his  companion's  grati- 
tude into  aversion ;  he  must  forfeit  her  good  opinion 
irretrievably,  and  probably  for  this  very  reason,  (so 
perverse  is  human  nature,)  he,  for  the  first  time,  disco- 
vered that  he  valued  it  highly.  Annie  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Charles  Leicester,)  who  had  never  caused  him  to  feel 
painfully  his  dependent  situation,  and  it  had  not  escaped 
his  notice,  how,  on  several  occasions,  she  had  interfered 
to  save  him  from  some  trifling  annoyance,  which  her 
woman's  tact  led  her  to  feel  would  be  doubly  morti- 
fying to  his  proud  and  sensitive  nature.  Still  he  had 
resolved  to  make  the  confession,  and  with  him  to 
resolve,  and  to  do,  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Another  difficulty  which  rendered  his  task  more 
embarrassing  was,  that,  in  order  to  make  his  explana- 
tion intelligible,  he  must  revert  to  Lord  Bellefield's 
insult,  and  though,  at  that  moment,  nothing  would 
have  given  him  greater  satisfaction  than  to  b^tow  on 
that  unworthy  sdon  of  nobility  a  sound  horse-whip- 
ping, he  shrank  from  the  idea  of  being  supposed 
capable  of  the  littleness  of  seckmg  to  revenge  himself 
by  injuring  his  enemy  in  the  affections  of  lib  betrothed. 


Thinking,  however,  was  useless;  the  more  he  re- 
fiected,  the  more  embarrassed  did  he  become,  so  he 
plunged  at  once  in  mediat  res,  by  exclaiming,  "  You 
cannot  be  aware.  Miss  Grant,  of  the  pain  your  words 
give  me ;  far  from  deserving  your  gratitude,  I  must 
implore  your  pardon  for  having  neariy  sacrificed  your 
life  to  my  unfortunately  warm  temper,  and  revengeful 
feelings ;  nor  shall  I  again  enjoy  peace  of  mind  till  I 
have  obtained  your  forgiveness,  should  I  indeed  be 
fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  doing  so." 

At  this  singular  address,  Annie  opened  her  large 
eyes  and  regarded  her  companion  with  unmixed  asto- 
nishment, feeling  by  no  means  satbfied  that  ho  ]ud 
not  suddenly  taken  leave  of  his  senses — ^not  heeding 
her  surprise,  however,  Lewis  continued,  "Li  order  to 
make  my  tale  intelligible,  I  must  revert  to  an  occur- 
rence which  I  would  rather,  for  many  reasons,  have 
left  unmentioned ;  but  you  will,  I  hope,  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe  that  I  am  actuated  by  no  unworthy 
motive  in  alluding  to  it.  About  a  year  ago,  my 
favourite  dog  became  entangled,  whilst  swimming  in 
the  Serpentine  river,  and  would  have  been  drowned  if 
I  had  not  jumped  in  and  saved  him." 

"  I  know,  I  saw  it  all,  we  were  driving  in  the  park 
at  the  time,"  interrupted  Annie,  eageriy. 

"As  I  regained  the  bank,"  resumed  Lewis,  "a 
gentleman,  whom  I  have  since  learned  to  be  year 
cousin.  Lord  Bellefield,  came  up  and  offered  me  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  dog.  I  had  not  accomplished 
Faust's  rescue  without  some  risk,  for  though  I  am  a 
good  swimmer,  my  wet  clothes  kept  drawing  me 
down,  and  I  confess  the  offer  of  money  for  an  animal 
I  had  just  imperilled  my  life  to  save,  irritated  me,  and 
I  returned  Lord  Bellefield  an  answer  which,  perhaps, 
he  was  justified  in  considering  impertinent.  When 
Mr.  Leicester  introduced  me  to  his  brother,  on  the 
day  of  the  skating  party,  it  was  evident  he  had  not 
forgotten  this  transaction,  and  he  soon  found  an 
opportunity  to  address  me  in  a  style  which  could 
01^  have  been  applied  to  a  dependant  with  safety." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  in  a  tone  of  bitter  con- 
tempt, his  eyes  flashing  and  his  cheeks  burning,  his 
companion  murmured  as  though  she  were  thinking 
aloud,  "  It  was  ungenerous  bf  him,  in  the  extreme." 
Levis  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and  tlien  con- 
tinued in  a  cahner  voice,  "I  am  by  nature  of  a 
lamentably  hasty  temper,  and  my  impulse  would 
have  led  me  to  resent  Lord.  Bellefield's  insult  on  the 
spot ;  but  many  considerations  withheld  me,  and  still 
possessed  by  angry  feeling,  I  joined  the  party  on  the 
lake.  After  the  ice  had  given  way,  while  I  was 
assisting  those  who  clung  to  the  edges  to  scramble  out, 
I  fint  became  aware  that  you  were  in  the  water,  and 
I  was  about  to  jump  in  and  swim  to  your  assistance 
when,  by  some  ill  luck,  your  cousin  approached  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  and  ordered  me  authorita- 
tively to  "save  my  master's  daughter." 

"  Oh !  how  could  he  say  such  a  thing  ?"  exdaimed 
Annie  indignantly. 

"As  he  spoke,"  resumed  Lewis,  "some  evil  spirit 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  me,  and,  to  annoy  him,  I 
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bowed  and  drew  back,  saying  '  Yotir  Lordship  must 
excitse  me, — I  am  no  squire  of  dames ;'  adding,  that  of 
course  he  would  rescue  you  himself.  From  the  irrita- 
tion produced  by  my  reply,  I  discovered  that  his 
Lordship  was  unable  to  swim,  and  having  reason  to 
suppose  your  safety  was  especially  important  to  him, 
the  fiendish  idea  crossed  my  mind,  that  by  leaving  you 
to  perish,  I  could  revenge  myself  on  him  more  effec- 
tually than  by  any  other  means." 

"  How  could  you  be  so  unjust,  so  cruel,  even  in 
idea  ?"  interrupted  Annie  reproachfully ;  "  I  who  have 
never  injured  you  in  thought,  word,  or  deed ; — but 
you  were  maddened  at  the  time,  and  knew  not  what  you 
did." 

"  I  must  indeed  have  been  mad,"  exckimed  Lewis, 
completely  overcome  by  the  kindness  of  these  last 
words,  "  when  I  could  even  for  a  moment  forget  the 
gentle  courtesy  with  which  you  have  always  treated 
me — the  consideration — the — *'  He  paused  abruptly 
and  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead  as  if  to  shut  out 
some  hateful  vision ;  a  relaxation  of  vigilance  of  which 
tlie  near-side  horse  took  advantage  to  shy  at  his 
own  shadow  and  break  into  a  canter,  which  manceuvre 
restored  Lewis's  self-possession  in  an  instant,  the 
rein  was  again  tightened,  and  the  culprit  admonished, 
by  a  sharp  stroke  of  the  whip,  that  he  was  not  to 
indulge  in  such  caprices  for  the  future,  ere  his  driver 
resumed — "I  had  scarcely  formed  the  idea  you  so 
justly  stigmatize  as  cmel,  when  the  atrocity  of  the 
act  flashed  across  me,  and  as  Lord  Bellefield  ran  off 
to  procure  a  boat,  I  sprang  into  the  water  and  swam 
towards  you,  when,  imagine  the  agony  of  mind 
with  which  I  pc^^rceived  that  you  would  sink  before  I 
could  reach  you  i  At  that  moment  I  felt  what  it  was 
to  be  a  murderer !  The  rest  of  the  tale  you  have  no 
doubt  heard  from  others — how  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  permit  the  instinct  of  my  noble  dog  to  become  the 
instrument  by  which  you  were  saved  from  death,  and 
I  from  a  life  of  remorse,  to  which  death  itself 
would  have  been  preferable.  Of  this  you  are  already 
aware;  it  only  remains  for  me  to  add,  that  if  the 
deepest  self-abhorrence,  the  most  sincere  repentance 
for  the  past  may  weigh  with  you,  you  will  forgive  mc 
the  wrong  I  meditated."  At  this  moment  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  cantering,  gave  notice  that  Geneial 
Grant  was  about  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  main 
body,  and  Annie  replied  hastily,  "As  far  as  I  hare 
anything  to  forgive,  Mr.  Arundel,  I  do  so  most 
hourtily.  If  for  a  moment  you  thought  of  allowing  iiy 
life  to  be  sacrificed,  you  risked  your  own  to  save  it 
inunediatdy  afterwards,  so  that  I  remain  your  debtor, 
even  putting  to-day's  adventure  out  of  the  account, 
— fOT  I  fully  believe  papa  and  I  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
break  our  necks,  though  he  would  not  allow  it." 

**  Well,  Annie,"  remarked  the  General,  riding  up  to 
his  daughter's  side,  "  you  don't  appear  to  be  frightened 
now." 

*•  No,  papa,"  was  the  reply,  "  there  is  nothing  to 
be  abrmf^i  at ;  the  horses  go  as  quietly  as  possible." 

•*  Ah !  I  thought  I  had  pretty  well  tamed  them," 
returned  the  General,  triumphantly ;  "  you  scarcely 


find  them  at  all  difficult  to  restrain  now,  Mr.  Arundel, 
I  presume." 

"  They  do  pull  a  little  strongly,  even  yet,  sir," 
returned  Lewis  quietly ;  "  that  glove  was  whole  when 
I  took  the  reins."  As  he  spoke,  he  held  up  his  left 
hand,  and  disclosed  two  large  rents,  caused  by  the 
friction. 

"  Hum !"  replied  the  General,  slightly  disconcerted, 
"  weU,  you've  driven  them  very  steadily ;  don't  hurry 
them,  take  them  in  cool ;  Walter  and  I  will  precede 
you,  and  explain  how  this  adventure  came  about."  So 
saying,  he  gave  his  horse  the  rein,  and  he  and  Walter 
cantered  on. 

"  Lord  Bellefield  has  behaved  abominably,"  ob- 
served Annie,  abruptly,  after  they  had  proceeded  for 
some  distance  in  silence ;  "  he  ought  to  apologize  to 
you,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  him  do  so." 

"  Do  not  think  of  such  a  thing,"  returned  Lewis, 
hastily,  "  If  I  can  read  his  character.  Lord  Bellefield 
is  a  very  proud  man,  and  to  one  whom  he  considers 
his  inferior,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  apologize ; 
nor,  on  calmly  reviewing^my  own  conduct,  can  I  entirely 
acquit  myself  of  having  given  him  cause  of  offence ; 
in  my  manner  towards  him  I  have  shown  too  plainly 
my  forgetfulness  of  our  difference  of  station.  Feeling 
that  one  who  is  by  birth  the  son  of  a  soldier,  a  man 
of  old  family,  and  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  is  any  man's  equal,  I  overlooked  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  heir  to  a  peerage,  and  a  poor 
tutor,  and  I  treated  Lord  Bellefield  as  I  would  any 
other  man  whose  manner  displeased  me,  cavalierly, 
without  considering,  or  indeed  caring,  in  what  light 
my  conduct  might  appear  to  him.  This  error  I  am 
resolved  to  avoid  for  the  future,  and  if  he  will,  on 
his  part,  forbear  farther  insult,  it  is  all  I  desire.  Be- 
lieve me,"  added  Lewis,  in  a  tone  which  carried 
conviction  with  it,  "  I  do  not  undervalue  your  kind- 
ness in  advocating  my  cause,  but  I  would  not  have 
you  suffer  farther  annoyance  on  my  account ;  so  if 
you  have  really  forgiven  me,  you  will  best  show  it  by 
forgetting  the  whole  matter  as  speedily  as  possible." 

Annie  shook  her  head  as  though  she  considered 
such  a  termination  to  the  affair  highly  improbable, 
merely  replying,  "Perhaps  you  are  right  in  thinking 
I  should  do  more  harm  than  good  by  my  interference ; 
at  all  events,  I  will  be  guided  in  the  matter  by  your 
wishes.  And  now,  Mr.  Arundel,"  she  continued,  "  let 
mo  say  what  I  have  often  wished  but  have  never  been 
able  to  find  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  before,  and 
that  is,  that  as  long  as  you  are  with  us, — not  that  I 
mean  to  limit  it  only  to  that  time, — I  hope  you  will 
regard  me  as  a  friend.  I  have  heard  from  my  cousin 
Charles  an  outline  of  the  circumstances  through 
which  my  father  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  your 
valuable  assistance  for  poor  Walter,  and  I  can  well 
conceive  how  greatly  you  must  fed  the  loss  of  the 
society  of  your  mother  and  sister." 

"  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you  for  such  unexampled 
kindness, — ^you  are  indeed  returning  good  for  evil," 
replied  Lewis,'  warmly ;  he  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if 
he  were  considering  how  best  he  might  express  hun- 
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self,  then  added,  "As  far  as  may  be,  I  shall  most 
gladly  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  your  friendship. 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  weight  you  havo  taken  off  my 
mind  by  this  convincing  proof  of  your  forgiveness. 
You  may  imagine  how  exquisitely  painful,  knowing 
how  little  I  deserved  them,  were  all  the  civil  speeches 
people  considered  it  necessary  to  make  me  on  my 
*  gallant  conduct,'  as  they  termed  it ;  as  if  there  were 
anything  wonderful  in  swimming  a  few  yards  to  save 
a  life  I — the  wonder  would  be  for  any  man  who  could 
swim  Hoi  to  do  so." 

"  And  yet,  thinking  thus  lightly  of  the  peril,  you 
tell  me  you  were  so  carried  away  by  your  angry  feel- 
ing as  to  hesitate  whether  or  not  to  leave  me  to 
perish,"  returned  Annie,  reflectively ;  "  how  strange 
that  the  mind  can  be  engrossed  by  passion  so  com- 
pletely as  to  banish  all  its  natural  impulses." 
;»  "  You  will  laugh  at  me,  and  think  my  German 
education  has  filled  my  brain  with  strange,  wild 
fancies,"  replied  Lewis,  "  but  I  believe  that  we  are 
under  a  species  of  demoniacal  possession  at  such 
moments —that  by  indulging  our  evil  feelings  instead 
of  resisting  them,  we  have  given  6atan  additional 
power  over  us.  You  know  the  legend  of  the  Wild 
Huntsman ;  I  cuinot  but  look  upon  the  description 
of  the  spirit-riders  who  accompany  the  baron,  one  on 
a  white,  the  other  on  a  bhick  steed,  and  altemai  clj 
ply  him  with  good  and  evil  counsel,  less  as  a  metaphor 
than  a  reality." 

"You  believe,  then,  that  we  are  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  spiritual  beings  imperceptible  to  our 
bodily  senses  P"  asked  Annie.  "  It  is  rather  a  fearful 
idea." 

"  Believe,"  returned  Lewis,  "  is  perhaps  too  strong 
a  term  to  apply  to  any  theory  not  distinctly  borne  out 
by  Holy  Writ,  but  as  far  as  I  have  studied  the  subject, 
I  think  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings  of  opposite 
natures,  some  good,  some  evil,  is  clearly  indicated  bv 
Scripture ;  and  there  are  many  passages  which  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  are  permitted,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  interest  themselves  in  mundane 
affairs,  and  influence  the  thoughts  which  are  the 
springs  of  human  actions — immaterial  agents,  in  fact, 
for  working  out  the  will  of  Grod.  Nor  do  1  see  any- 
thing fearful  in  the  idea;  on  the  contrary,  as  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  the  evil 
spirits  ever  prevail  against  us,  and  that  good  angels 
witness  our  struggles  to  do  right,  and  are  at  hand  to 
assist  us,  I  consider  the  theory  a  most  consolatory  one." 

"  I  never  looked  at  the  subject  in  this  b'ght  before," 
observed  Annie,  thoughtfully ;  "  of  course,  like  most 
other  peopb,  I  had  a  vague,  visionary  kind  of  belief 
in  the  existence  of  good  angels,  and  evil  spirits,  but 
I  never  applied  the  belief  practically,  never  imagined 
they  had  anything  to  do  with  me ;  and  yet  it  seems 
reasonaUe  tliat  what  you  have  suggested  should  be 
the  case.  Oh !  if  we  could  but  have  our  spiritual  eyes 
open  so  that  we  could  see  them,  we  then  should  love 
the  good  angels  so  much,  and  hate  and  fear  the  evil 
ones  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
act  rightly,  and  impossible  to  do  wrong." 


"  I  suppose,  if  our  faith  were  as  strong  as  it  should 
be,"  returned  Lewis,  "we  ought  so  to  realize  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  that  we  should  feel  as  you 
describe." 

His  companion  made  no  reply,  but  sat  for  some 
minutes  apparently  pursuing  the  train  of  thought  to 
which  his  words  had  given  rise.  At  length  rousing 
herself,  she  turned  to  Lewis,  saying,  with  a  iuave 
smile,  "  We  shall  be  capital  friends,  J  see ;  I  did  not 
know  you  could  talk  so  nicely  about  things  of  tbis 
kind ;  I  delight  in  people  who  give  me  new  ideas— 
you  must  teach  me  German  too,  when  all  this  bustle 
is  over.  I  shall  ask  papa  to  let  you  do  so, — I  do  want 
to  learn  German  above  every  thing,  and  to  read 
Schiller,  and  Goethe,  and  La  Motte  Fouqu^  and  all 
sorts  of  people.  Will  you  take  compassion  on  my 
ignorance,  and  accept  me  as  a  pupil  ?  I  shall  not  be 
quite  as  dull  as  poor  Walter,  I  hope.*' 

*'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  play  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies to  introduce  you  to  those  of  the  Qennan 
authors  who  are  best  worth  knowing,  always  provided 
that  the  General  approves  of  my  so  doing,"  returned 
Lewis. 

"  Oh !  papa  wiU  approve,"  replied  Annie,  "  he  can 
care  nothing  about  it  one  way  or  another,  and  when- 
over  that  is  the  case,  he  always  lets  me  do  as  I  like ; 

and  as  to  Aunt  Martha well,  there  may  be  some 

difficulty  with  her,  I  confess,  but  the  most  fcrocions 
animals  are  tamed  by  kindness,  and  it's  hard  if  I  caa'l  j 
coax  her  into  submission  to  my  will  and  pleasure." 

"  1  flatter  myself  I  have  become  rather  a  favourite 
with  Miss  Livingstone  since  the  affisdr  of  the  horses," 
observed  Lewis ; "  I  have  heard  her  describe  me  as  '  a 
young  man  of  unusual  abilities  and  irreproachable 
moral  character'  to  three  distinct  sets  of  Tisit<xs 
during  the  last  week." 

"  You've  caught  her  tone  exactly,"  returned  Annie 
bmghing ;  "  but  it's  very  abominable  of  you  to  deride 
my  venerable  aunt." 

And  so  they  chatted  on,  Lewis  forgetting  alike  his 
proud  reserve  and  his  dependent  position,  in  his  plea, 
sure  in  once  again  meeting  with  the  kindness  and 
sympathy  to  wliich  he  had  been  so  bng  a  stranger, 
and  Annie  engrossed  by  the  joy  with  which  she  per- 
ceived the  ice  that  care  and  sorrow  had  frozen  round 
the  heart  of  her  young  compani(m,  melt  before  tbe 
fascination  of  her  look  and  manner ;  and  when  the 
phaeton  drew  up  before  the  ample  portals  of  Broad- 
hurst,  jt  would  have  been  hard  to  decide  which  of 
tlie  two  felt  most  sorry  that  that  pleasant  drive  had 
come  so  quickly  to  an  end. 

Our  train  still  runs  along  the  Railboad  Of  Life, 
bLt  a  most  important  station  has  been  passed  wlicn 
Lewis  first  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
ceased  to  dislike  Annie  Grant 

Chapter  XXIL 

ds  granoeville  makes  a  cx)nfid£ncb  and  euciis 
CHAJLLEY  Leicester's  ideas  on  matrimony. 

It  was  the  morning  of  Twelfth-day,  and  in  Broad- 
hurst's  ancient  mansion  confusion  reigned  supreme ;  for 
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Tiyelflh-niglit  was  to  be  celebrated  with  high  festivities ; 
a  grand  ball  was  about  to  be  given  to  the  county, 
and  legions  of  upholsterers'  men  had  taken  the  house 
bj  storm,  and  were  zealously  employed  in  turning  it 
oni  of  the  windows.  Minerva  was  great  upon  the 
oocaaon ;  starched  to  the  etU&t  she  rustled  through 
the  apartments  like  an  austere  whirlwind,  striking  an 
icy  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  stoutest  workmen,  and 
leading  the  diief  upholsterer  himself  the  life  of  a 
convicted  felon  on  the  treadmills-solitary  confinement, 
implying  separation  from  Minerva^  would  havo  been  a 
boon  to  that  harassed  tradesman.  Whatever  he  put 
up  she  instantly  had  taken  down ;  all  his  suggestions 
ahe  Tidently  opposed ;  he  never  gave  an  order  that 
she  did  not  contradict ;  when  he  was  down  stairs 
she  required  him  at  the  top  of  the  house;  if  he 
appeared  without  his  hat,  she  took  him  out  of  doors. 
Fotxe's  Martyrs  would  seem  a  mere  book  of  sports 
beside  a  faithful  chronicle  of  all  that  upholsterer 
suffered  on  the  occasion  at  the  hands  of  Minerva 
Livingstone.  Had  he  not  been  endowed  with  re- 
markable tenacity  of  life,  ere  he  had  set  that  house  in 
order  he  would  have  died. 

Amongst  others  of  the  dispossessed,  Charley  Lei- 
ceatar.  having  retreated  from  room  to  room  before 
the  invaders,  at  last,  fairly  driven  out,  was  fain 
I  to  seek  refnge  in  the  garden.  Li  this  extremity 
bo  betook  himself  to  a  certain  terrace-walk,  where 
he  trusted  to  find  sunshine  and  quiet.  Having,  as 
he  fondly  imagined,  secured  these  necessary  ingre- 
dients to  his  happiness,  he  was  proceeding  to  recruit 
exhausted  nature  with  a  mild  cigar,  when  a  footstep 
was  heard  approaching,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  erect  and  portly  form  of  the  De  Grandeville  hove 
in  si^t,  and  bore  down  upon  him.  Now  it  must  be 
known  that  these  two  gentlemen  regarded  each  other 
with  very  different  feelings,— J  jcicester,  albeit  by  no 
means  given  to  discovering  faults  of  character  in  his 
aoquaintanoes,  could  not  but  perceive  the  absurd  selT- 
consequenoe  and  pompous  pride  which  were  so  pal- 
pably displayed  in  De  Grandeville's  every  look  and 
action,  and  while  this  revolted  his  good  taste,  and 
produced  m  him  a  passive  feeling  of  dislike,  the  style 
of  conversation  usually  adopted  by  the  redoubtable 
Mannadake,  which,  however  it  might  begin,  invariably 
ended  in  some  form  of  self-glorification,  actively  bored 
him.  Accordingly,  it  was  with  anything  but  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  he  now  witnessed  his  approach. 
De  Grandeville,  on  the  other  hand,  h)oked  up  to 
Letoestcr  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the 
pecn^e,  and,  knowing  his  popularity  among  the  best 
set  of  men  about  town,  r^ardcd  him  as  an  oracle  on 
all  points  of  €tiqu^U  and  bUMeance.  Being,  there- 
fore, at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  revolving  in  Ids 
anxious  mind  a  most  weighty  matter  on  which  he 
required  good  advice,  Chariey  was  the  man  of  all 
othen  he  most  wished  to  meet  with.  Marching 
vigotoosly  onward,  he  soon  reached  the  spot  where, 
half-sitting,  half-lying,  on  the  broad  top  of  a  low  stone 
balnstrade,  Leicester  was  rummatiug  over  his  ci^. 
Having  halted  immediately  in  front  of  Lis  victin, 


De  Grandeville  raised  his  hand  to  his'^forehcad,  in  a 
military  salute,  which  manoeuvre,  acquired  partly  in 
jest,  partly  in  earnest,  had  now  become  habitud  to 
him. 

"  Ar— enjoying  a  weed,  eh!  Mr.  Leicester?"  he 
began;  "'pon  my  word,  youVe  selected  a  most  pic- 
turesque spot  for  your  bivouac ;  if  it's  not  against  the 
standing  orders  to  smoke  here.  Til  join  you  in  a  cigar, 
for — ^ar — to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  rather  want  five 
minutes*  conversation  with  you." 

"  I*m  in  for  it,"  thought  Leicester ;  "  well,  what 
must  be,  must;  the  sun  will  be  off  here  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  I  suppose  I  can  endure  him  for  that 
space  of  time."  He  only  said,  however,  holding  out 
his  cigar-case  languidly,  "  Can  I  offer  you  one  ?" 

"At— many  thanks,  you're  one  of  the  few  men 
whose  taste  I  can  rely  on ;  but — ar — ^really,  the  things 
they  sell  now,  and  pretend  to  call  genuine,  are  such 
trash,  that — ar — I  am  forced  to  import  ray  own.  I 
sent  out  an  agent  to  Cuba  express — ar — at  least,  Ro- 
binson, who  supplies  my  club — ar — ^the  Caryatides, 
you  know — sent  him  on  a  hint  from  me,  and  I  can't 
match  the  ciq^ars  he  brought  me  anywhere;  I've 
never  met  with  anything  like  them.  Ask  your 
brother ;  he  knows  them — ar — ^I  let  him  have  half  a 
box,  as  the  greatest  favour." 

"  Bell  lives  on  cigars  and  gin-and-water  when  he's 
in  his  native  state,"  returned  Leicester,  slightly  alter- 
ing his  position  so  that  he  could  rest  hb  back  more 
conveniently  against  a  statue ;  "  if  he's  been  going 
too  fast,  and  got  out  of  condition,  he  takes  a  course 
of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  always  brings  him  right 
again ;  it's  like  turning  a  screwy  horse  out  to  grass." 

De  Grandeville,  who  had  appeared  somewhat  ab- 
stracted during  this  interesting  record  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  Lord  Bellefield,  changed  the  conversation 
by  observmg,  "  Ar — you  see,  when  a  man  of  a  certain 
— ar — ^position  in  society,  gets — ar — towards  middle 
life — ar — say,  three  or  four-and-thirty,  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  adds  very  much  to  his  weight  to — ar — 

"  To  drink  brown-stout  instead  of  pale  ale,"exclaimed 
Leicester,  more  eagerly  than  his  wont ;  "  I  observed 

you  did  so  at  ,  when  we  were  treating  the 

incorruptible  electors,  and  it  struck  me  as  a  decided 
mistake." 

"  At— yes,  I  believe, — that  is,  of  course, — ^you  are 
right ;  but  that  was  not  exactly  what  I  was  goiug  to 
observe,"  returned  De  Grandeville,  slightly  em- 
barrassed ;  "  in  fact,  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  adds  to 
a  man's  weight  in  society,  increases  his  influence, 
and  improves  his  general  position,  to  be — ar — well 
married!" 

"About  that  I  scarcely  know,  it's  not  a  matter  to 
decide  on  hastily,"  returned  Leicester,  coolly  lighting 
a  fresh  cigar,  which,  being  of  an  obstinate  disposition, 
required  much  scientific  management  and  considerable 
hard  puflBng  to  induce  it  to  perform  properly ;  "  in 
regard  to  (puflT)  marriage,  Mr.  De  Grandeville,  looking 
at  it  philosophically — ^and  I  can  assure  you  it's  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I've  expended  much  (puff,  puff,)  serious 
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thought, — looking  at  it  in  a  reasonable  business- 
like point  of  view,  it  becomes  a  mere  (puff)  affair  of 
debtor  and  creditor, — ^a  question  of  what  you  lose,  and 
what  you  gain.  Let  us  try  the  matter  by  various 
tests,  and  see  how  the  account  stands.  We'll  begin 
with  the  watchwords  of  the  day,  for  instance; 
•Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality.*  Liberty, — a 
single  man  can  do  as  he  likes  without  consulting  any- 
body ;  a  married  man  can  do  as  he  Hkes  only  when 
his  wife  shares  the  inclination,  which,  as  no  two 
people  ever  look  at  any  thing  in  exactly  the  same 
point  of  view,  appears  a  somewhat  stringent  restric- 
tion:— ^Fraternity, — ^asingle  man  may  choose  his  friends 
where  he  feels  inclined,  nude  or  female,  as  it  may  have 
pleased  Providence  to  create  them ;  a  married  man 
dare  not,  unless  he  has  a  taste  for  domestic  misery, 
and  possesses  eyes  which  are  nail-proof,  cultivate  a 
female  friend,  and  somehow  one  feels  if  one  were 
married,  one  should  not  exactly  wish  to  have  a  set  of 
men  always  dangling  about  one's  house  : — Equality,— 
a  single  man,  if  he  has  received  a  gentleman's  educa- 
tion, wears  a  good  coat,  and  has  wit  enough  to  keep 
himself  warm,  is  anybody's  equal;  a  married  man 
must  bear  all  his  wife's  burdens  as  well  as  his  own, 
and  doesn't  get  asked  by  the  Browns,  because  the 
Smiths  have  told  them  her  great-grandfather  was 
transported  for  stealing  a  pewter  pot.  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  per  contra  side — ^A  single  man  soon  gets  tired  of 
his  unlimited  liberty ;  there's  no  fun  m  having  your 
own  way  if  you've  no  one  to  contradict  you ;  a  little 
opposition  becomes  a  positive  luxury,  and  this  you're 
sure  to  obtain  by  matrimony :  then,  as  to  fraternity, 
friends  are  better  than  acquaintances,  certainly,  just 
as  a  mule  is  preferable  to  a  jackass,  but  they're  not 
much  comfort  to  one,  after  all;  my  most  intimate 
friend  lives  in  Ceylon,  and  writes  to  me  once  in  five 
years  about  hunting  elephants :  now  your  wife  is  part 
of  your  goods  and  chattels,  belongs  to  you  as  com- 
pletely as  your  boot-jack,  and  when  in  hours  of  indo- 
lence you  wish  to  sit  with  your  soul  in  slippers,  she, 
if  she  is  wortli  her  salt,  is  ready  to  pull  off  the 
psychological  boots  that  are  pinching  your  mind,  and 
prevent  the  dolcefar  nietiU  from  becoming  meaningless 
and  insipid.  Lastly,  there's  no  such  equality  in  the 
world  as  between  husband  and  wife,  when  they  are 
really  suited  to  each  other,  appreciate  their  relative 
positions  justly,  and  endeavour  to  make  practice  and 
principle  coincide.  These  are  my  ideas  regarding  the 
marriage  state,  Mr.  De  Grandeville ;  but  'tis  no  use 
discussing  the  matter ;  society  has  long  since  decided 
the  question  in  favour  of  wedlock,  and  there  are  only 
enough  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule.  Byron  enun- 
ciated a  great  truth  when  he  declared, — 

"Man  was  not  formed  to  live  alone  ;** 

the  animal's  gregarious,  sir,  and  the  solitary  system 
is  totally  opposed  to  all  its  tastes  and  habits." 

"Ar — really — 'pon  my  word,  you  seem  to  have 
studied  the  subject  deeply,  Mr.  Leicester,"  returned 
De  Grandeville,  who  was  somewhat  astonished  at 
Ghailey's  volubility,  and  too  completely  blinded  by 


self-importance  to  perceive  that  the  other  was  more  or 
less  laughing  at  him ;  "  however,  the  drift  of  your 
argument  appears  in  favour  of  matrimony,  and— or— 
in  fact— ar — I  quite  think  as  you  do  on  the  matter. 
Now,  in  my  position  I  consider  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  most  [desirable,  always  supposing  one  can 
meet  with — ar— a  suitable  partner." 

"Ay,  there's  the  rub,"  rejoined  Leicester,  leisurely 
flipping  the  ashes  from  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

"  I  consider  that  I  have  a  right  to  look — ar— high," 
continued  De  Grandeville,  folding  his  arms  withdignity; 
"our  family  dates  from  the  Conquest ;  our  immediaie 
ancestor  came  over  as  equerry  to  William  of  Normandy. 
I  suppose  you  are  aware  how  the  name  arose  from  an 
incident  in  that  invasion  P" 

Leicester  professed  his  ignorance  of  the  anec- 
dote, and  De  Grandeville  proceeded — "  My  ancestor 
was  riding  near  the  person  of  his  liege  lord  sonje 
few  days  after  the  victory  of  Hastmgs,  when  at 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon  he  descried  the 
city  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  he  exclaimed,  pointing  with  his  mailed 
hand,  *  Voila !  unc  grande  ville.*  William  overheard 
the  remark,  and  fixing  his  piercing  glance  upon 
him,  observed  sarcastically,  'Hal  sayest  thou  so? 
lie  who  hath  been  the  first  to  discern  yon  great  city, 
should  be  the  first  to  enter  it.'  *  By  the  grace  of 
God,  and  with  your  permission,  Sire,  so  I  will,' 
exckimcd  my  ancestor ;  William  nodded  assent,  my 
ancestor  clapi^d  spurs  to  Ids  horse,  and  never  drew 
bridle  till  the  standard  of  Normandy  floated  on  the 
higliest  tower  of  Canterbury.  For  this  gallant  exploit 
he  was  made  governor  of  the  city,  and  received  the 
name  and  titles  of  Dc  Grandeville.  It's — ^ar— a 
creditable  story." 

•'Extremely,"  retunied  Leicester,  yawning ;  " Fve  a 
vai;ue  idea  ttie  man  we  all  came  from  was  hanged  for 
horse-stealing." 

"Ar — yes— very  good,"  rejoined  De  Grandeville, 
recognising  an  excellent  jest  in  his  companion's 
assertion;  "but,  as  I  was  about  to  observe,  in  my 
position  a  man  owes  as  it  were  a  duty  to  his  family, 
he  ought  not  to  marry  a  nobody." 

"  Decidedly,  such  a  connexion  should  be  avoided," 
returned  Charley,  sententiously,  presenting  the  hot 
ead  of  his  cigar  to  an  inquisitive  snail  which  appeared 
inclined  to  join  the  party. 

"Ar — the  De  Grandevilles  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  large  landed  proprietors,"  resumed  their 

grandiloquent  descendant ;   "  half  the  county  of 

belongs  to  them ;  the  estates  held  by  my  branch  of  t4ie 
family  arc  immense,  and  though — ar — just  at  present, 
they  are  not  exactly  in  my  possession,  yet  if  anythimr 
were  to  happen  to  my  cousin  Hildebrand  and  his  seven 
boys,  I  might  be  placed  in — ar — ^a  very  different 
position ;  therefore,  in  looking  out  for  a  wife,  I  hold 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  select  a  lady  who  would  not 
disgrace  a  prominent  situation,  were  she  called  upon 
to  fill  one." 

Leicester,  (whose  attention  had  been  thoroughly 
engrossed  by  the  snail,',  which  after  having  made 
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[  sundry  fatile  attempts  to  avoid  the  cigar  and  continue 
its  CHiward  course,  had  at  length  yielded  the  point, 
and,  having  turned  round,  was  now  crawling  off  in  an 
opposite  direction,)  somewhat  astonished  his  com- 
pajion  by  quoting  with  great  mpressmeni  the  words 
of  the  old  nursery  ballad — 

«'0ffh0  83t 

With  hU  opera  hat;" 
as,  however,  he  immediately  afterwards  assumed  a 
look  of  the  deepest  attention,  De  Grandeville  set  it 
down  as  an  instance  of  the  eccentricity  of  genius,  and 
oontnmed — '*  Ar — this,  as  you  must  perceive,  renders 
certain  qualifications  essential  in  the  object  of  my 
choice.  I  could  select  no  one  who  by  birth  and 
position  was  not  perfectly  unexceptionable.  I  should 
dso  require  her  to  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
manners  of  society ;  another  great  point  would  be — 


"Plenty  of  tin,"  suggested  Charley,  making  a  face 
at  the  retreating  snail. 

"  Ar— yes— in  my  position  it  would  of  course  be  a 
matter  of  prudence,  before  bringmg  upon  myself  the 
expenses  of  a  family,  to  ascertain  that  I  can  command 
an  income  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  mix  in  the  set  to 
whieh — ar— in  point  of  fact,  I  belong." 

"Nothing  under  8,000/.  a-year  would  suit  my 
book,"  replied  Leicester — "3,000/.  per  annum  and 
perfection,  I  might  put  up  with,  but  4,000/.  would  be 
better  without  an  actual  angel,  and  beyond  that 
mark  I'd  bate  an  attaching  quality  in  the  damsel  for 
every  additional  500/.  in  the  funds." 

"  Ar — I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  income  of 
the  lady  in  r^;ard  to  whom  I  am  about  to  ask  your 
advice,  exceeds  the  sum  you  first  mentioned,"  replied 
De  Grandeville. 

"  Oh,  there  is  then  a  real  bona  fide  lady  in  the  case— 
you've  positively  marked  down  your  bird  ?"  exclaimed 
Lekester;  "pray,  have  I  the  honour  of  her  ac- 
quaintance?" 

"  At — ^yes — ^I  have  often  met  her  in  your  society— 
in  fact,  she  forms  one  of  the  party  now  domesticated  at 
Broadhurst." 

"Staying  in  the  house,  eh?"  returned  Charley, 
feeling  slightly  curious— "by  Jove!  who  can  it  be? 
you're  not  going  to  try  and  cut  out  Bellefidd  by 
proposing  for  my  cousin  Annie,  are  you  ?  I  wish  you 
would,  it  would  sell  Bell  so  beautifully." 

"Of  course— ar— you  are  joking,"  returned  De 
Grandeville  proudly ;  "  I  would  not  do  such  a  shabby 
thing  by  his  lordship,  upon  any  consideration." 

Leicester  was  amused  at  the  cool  way  in  which  iis 
companion  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  had 
only  to  enter  the  field  against  his  brother,  in  order  to 
secure  the  prize ;  he  kept  his  entertainment  to  himself, 
however,  merely  replying — "  Well,  if  it  isn't  Annie, 
who  is  it  ?  I  can  scarcely  imagine  you  have  set  your 
affections  on  Miss  Livingstone." 

"  The  Livingstones  are  a  good  old  family,"  returned 
De  CJrsndeville,  "  but  the  representative  of- the  name 
to  whom  you  allude,  would  have  been  a  more  suitable 
match  for  my  late  excellent  father,  than  for  myself— 


no,  snr,  the  lady  to  whom  I  may  probably  afford  the 
opportunity  of  allying  herself  to  the  house  of  De 
Grandeville,  is  as  suitable  in  age  as  in  all  other 
qualifications — Miss  Peyton  is  in  her  two-and- 
twentieth  year." 

"Miss  how  much!"  exclaimed  Leicester,  im- 
petuously, sitting  bolt  upright,  and  flinging  the  rem- 
nant  of  his  cigar  after  the  snail,  which  was  yet 
striving  to  make  good  its  retreat. 

"Miss  Laura  Peyton,"  returned  De  GrandeviUe; 
"I  don't  wonder  you  are  surprised.  I  am  aware,  as 
well  as  yourself,  that  her  grandfather  was  in  trade ;  I 
can  assure  you  that  stood  in  my  way  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  was  not  till  I  had  gone  through  the  pedigree 
carefully,  with  a  friend  in  the  Herald's  College,  and 
clearly  traced  back  the  family  to  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,  that  I  ever  thought  seriously  of  the  thing." 
"And  how  do  you  mean  to  carry  on  the  cam* 
paign  ?  "  asked  Leicester,  who  had  by  this  time  re- 
covered his  composure ;  "  do  you  intend  to  ky  regu- 
lar siege  to  the  young  lady's  affections,  or  is  it  to 
be  a  look-and-die,  '  r«ii,  vidi^  vici '  affair  ?  " 

"Ar— really — I  am  scarcely  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  to  carry  the  citadel  by  a  coup-de-main,*'  returned 
De  Grandeville ;  "  but  my  tactics  will  be  very  much 
regulated  by  those  of  my  fair  enemy  at  present ;  if  I 
might  judge  by  one  or  two  slight  skirmishes  we  have 
had  together,  tlie  garrison  will  not  hold  out  toex- 
tremity  when  once  the  breastworks  are  taken,  and 
the  phice  properly  invested."  At  this  moment  a 
servant  approached  De  Grandeville,  with  a  message 
from  General  Grant  requesting  his  presence.  "Ar 
— yes — say  I'll  attend  the  General  immediately,"  was 
the  reply ;  then,  as  the  servant  departed,  De  Gran- 
deville continued,  "Ar — the  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth,  you  see,  Mr.  Leicester ;  ar — ^I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  again 
on  this  matter,  and  hearing  your  opinion  more  in  full ; 
at  present  I  must  wish  you  good  morning."  8o  say- 
ing, he  slightly  raised  his  hat  in  salutation,  and  marched 
off,  in  a  great  state  of  dignified  self-complacency. 

Leicester  watched  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight ;  then, 
springing  from  his  seat,  he  began  pacing  up  and  down 
the  terrace  with  hasty  strides,  muttering  from  time  to 
time  such  uncomplimentary  reinarks  as,  "  Insufferable 
puppy ! "  "  Conceited  ass !  "  all  of  which  evidently 
bore  reference  to  his  late  companion.  Having  let  off  a 
little  of  his  extra  steam  by  this  means,  he  gave  vent 
to  the  following  soliloquy:  "Well,  I'm  nicely  in  for 
it  this  time !  Because  a  love  affair,  with  the  chance  of 
possible  consequences,  wasn't  trouble  enough,  I  must 
have  a  rival  step  inland  such  a  rival — ^why,  the  very 
sight  of  that  man  disagrees  with  me ; — and  then  to  hear 
him  talk,  it's  positively  sickening!— I'll  be  off  to  London 
to-morrow  morning ; — and  yet  I  do  like  the  girl, — I 
know  I  do,  because  it  occurred  to  me  only  yesterday 
that  I  wasn't  half  good  enough  for  her.  I  suppose 
she  looks  upon  me  as  a  mere  fortune-hunter — thinks 
I  only  care  about  her  for  the  sake  of  her  money.  I 
wish  she  hadn't  a  farthing !  I  wish  ■  eh !  what  am 
I  talking  about  ?    Heigho !  that's  another  curse  of 
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poverty :  a  poor  devil  like  me  can't  even  afford  the 
loxury  of  a  disinterested  attachment.  Then  that  man 
— that  De  Grandeville — to  hear  an  animal  like  that 
debating  whether  she  was  good  enough  for  him !  I 
declare,  he's  made  me  feel  quite  feverish !  I'd  no 
idea  it  was  possible  for  anything  to  excite  me  to  sach 
a  degree ;— if  the  notion  were  not  too  preposteroua,  I 
should  really  begia  to  fancy  I  must  be  falling  in  love ! 
She  never  can  have  the  bad  taste  to  like  him — ^in  fact, 
there's  nothing  to  like  in  him— and  yet  the  fellow 
seemed  confident ;  but  that  is  the  nature  of  the 
bnjte ; — ^though  I  don't  know,  women  are  such  fools 
sometimes,  she  might  take  him  at  his  own  price — ^that 
military  swagger  of  his  might  go  down  with  some  of 
the  sex ; — once  let  a  woman  fancy  a  man  to  be  a  hero, 
or  a  martyr,  or  a  patriot,  or  any  other  uncomfortable 
celebrity  of  a  like  nature,  and  she  will  be  ready  to 
throw  herself  at  his  head ;— just  as  if  those  fellows 
were  not  the  very  last  men  in  the  world  to  want 
wives !  I  suppose  it's  the  additional  odds  in  favour 
of  widowhood  that  constitute  the  great  attraction — 
females  are  naturally  capricious.  Well,  I  shall  tiy  and 
take  the  matter  easily,  at  aU  events ;  I  dare  say  it  won't 
break  my  heart,  whichever  way  it  goes ;  I  shall  make 
observations,  and  if  she  really  has  the  bad  taste  to 
prefer  this  roan, — he's  welcome  to  her — a  woman  who 
could  love  him,  would  never  do  for  my'wife ;  that  one 
fact  would  argue  an  amount  of  incompatibility  of 
temper  which  would  be  furnishing  work  for  Doctors' 
Commons  before  the  first  year's  connubial  felicity  was 
over.  I  wonder  whether  there's  any  luncheon  going 
on;  it's  astonishing  how  thirsty  anything  of  thia 
kind  makes  me!  Pale  ale  I  must  have,--or  ruit 
c&lum!  "  And,  having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he 
thrust  his  hands— of  whose  delicate  appearance  he 
was  especially  careful — ^into  his  pockets,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  cold,  and  strolled  off  to  put  his  resok- 
tion  into  practice. 

In  the  meantime,  Marmaduke  De  Grandeville, 
while  listening  with  his  outward  ears  to  General 
Grant's  dull  electioneering  details,  was  inwardly  con- 
gratulating himself  on  the  favourable  impression  he 
had  made  on  that  very  sensible  young  man,  the 
Honourable  Charles  Leicester,  and  thinking  what  a 
useful  ally  he  had  secured  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his  matrimonial  project. 

Verily,  there  are  as  many  comedies  performed  off 
the  stage  as  upon  it ! 

(To  be  continned.) 


ROME  IN  1S49. 
We  have  seen  what  was  the  social  bearing  and  in- 
ternal deportment  of  Rome,  from  the  time  of  the 
abdication  of  the  Pope  to  that  of  the  entry  of  tlie 
French  into  the  city.  We  must  now  give  a  glance  at 
what  its  situation  has  been  since,  is  at  this  present 
moment,  and  may  be  some  short  time  hence ;  if  the 
powers  are  permitted  to  grind  it  down,  into  that  utter 
ruin  and  degradation,  compared  to  which  the  battering 
of  its  walb  and  the  destruction  of  its  pakoes  would 


be  a  mere  temporary  evil,  not  worthy  to  be  put  in 
comparison,  for  a  single  instant,  with  the  threatened 
mental  bondage  and  spiritual  slavery  of  its  iil-used 
inhabitants. 

To  the  courage  and  unanimity,  the  devotednesa  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  Romans,  during  tlie  late  cruel 
and  most  unjustifiable  attack  of  thePrench  upcmthdr 
city,  the'  impartial  voice  of  histoiy  will  do  ample 
justice ;  whilst  the  moralist  and  delineator  of  manners 
will  not  find  less  subject  of  eulogium  in  the  patknoe, 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour  with  which  thej  sup- 
ported their  various  trials ;  the  sacrifice  of  property, 
suspension  of  employment,  daily  increasing  scaroitj  of 
provisions  and  of  means;  continued  loss  of  dear 
friends  and  relatives;  and  the  constant  menace  of 
personal  danger,  by  the  missiles  of  the  enemy,  from 
the  first  moment  that  the  sound  of  French  ariiUery 
burst  upon  their  ears,  at  the  gate  of  Santa  Angelica, 
to  the  last  fatal  one,  when,  all  farther  resistance  being 
unavailing,  and  only  tending  to  the  useless  shedding 
of  blood,  they  were  compelled  to  admit  within  their 
venerable  walls  their  brother  repubUcans,  who  entered 
sword  in  hand, — in  token,  we  presume,  of  the  peace  to 
secure  which,  to  them,  was  the  pretended  excuse  of 
the  French  for  ever  having  landed  on  their  shores ! 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  July  thai  the 
French  troops  entered  Rome,  amidst  the  execraUous 
and  insults  of  its  not  yet  subdued  inhabitants ;  for  even 
at  that  moment  they  seized  the  tri-coloured  Italian 
flag,  which  was  still  waving  from  the  balcony  of  the 
QM  Ruspoli,  and  bore  it  aloft,  with  deafening  cheers 
and  shouts  of  "  rtva  V Italia  !  Vica  la  Bepublica  /  " 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  their  besiegers ;  defending 
it  at  the  imminent  peril  of  their  lives,  against  the 
bayonets  of  Oudinot's  men,  who  vainly  sought  to 
wrest  it  out  of  their  hands.  The  next  day,  however, 
the  Government,  with  the  true  dignity  and  good  sense 
which  had  marked  all  its  previous  proceedings,  put 
forth  a  proclamation  in  due  form,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  French  in  the  city,  and  caUing  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  refrain  from  all  personal  aggrasion 
towards  them,  as  unworthy  the  decorum  of  Roman 
citizens.    ^ 

But  two  days  had  scarcely  e^>sed  before  the 
city  began  to  experience  the  tyranny  of  its  new 
commanders.  The  most  despotic  proclamations  were 
issued.  The  printing  of  newspapers,  manifestos,  or 
aoy  kind  of  public  document^  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans,  was  prohibited ;  as  well  as  all  clubs  and  as- 
semblies, even  to  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  persons 
standing  together  conversing  in  the  streets ;  and  all 
the  inhabitants  were  required  to  be  in  their  houses 
by  half-past  nine  at  night,  and  not  to  leave  them  after 
that  hour,  without  a  military  escort.  This  revival  of 
the  Curfew-hkw  of  William  the  Norman,  which  was  so 
distasteful  even  to  the  phlegm  of  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
was  a  thousand  times  more  so  to  the  susceptible  and 
imaginative  Romans,  whose  great  delight  it  is,  in 
common  with  tho  rest  of  the  Italians,  to  stroll  gaily 
up  and  down  the  Corso,  in  parties,  during  their  de- 
licious summer  nighty  filling  the  bahny  air  with  their 
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wmgs,  or  the  fayonrite  airs  of  some  admired  opera,  to 
which  they  will  listen  ^for  a  whole  season,  without 
satietj.  m  place  of  this  innocent  amnsement,  they 
were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  looking  down 
from  their  windows,  upon  the  patrols  of  Prench  cavalry 
and  infantry  that  paraded  the  streets,  with  their 
muskets  co^ed,  and  their  fingers  on  the  triggers,  to 
enforce  the  strict  observance  of  the  law ;  saluting  each, 
as  it  passed,  with  loud  imitations  of  the  crowings  of 
the  biid  whose  boasting  and  braggadocio  strut  so  well 
expresses  the  character  of  the  nation  that  have  chosen 
it  for  their  crest. 

Harsher  measures,  however,  led  to  more  sanguinary 
modes  of  revenge,  and  assassinations  and  incendiarism, 
unknown  in  the  time  of  the  Triumvirate,  were  resorted 
to  in  manifestation  of  the  general  discontent.  Oudinot 
drove  out  of  the  city,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  hundreds 
of  young  Lombards  and  Bolognese,  on  the  pretence 
that  they  were  not  Romans,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
come  within  the  tender  mercies  of  the  French — drove 
them  out  to  die  upon  the  road,  of  fever,  hunger,  and 
despair;  for  how  could  those  unfortunates,  utterly 
devoid  as  they  were  of  resources,  hope  ever  to  reach 
their  homes,  i{,  indeed,  the  cruel  chances  of  war  had 
left  them  homes  to  reach  ?  And  tliey  were  seen  thus 
dying,  by  English  eyes,  that  turned  away  in  grief  and 
shame  at  such  a  sight ! 

Garibaldi,  meanwhile,  the  heroic  Garibaldi,  had 
oalled  hvs  faithful  followers  around  him,  and  told  them 
to  consider  well,  that  in  continuing  to  share  his  for- 
tunes they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  share  more 
than  the  usual  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life—to  make 
the  earth  their  bed,  the  heavens  their  canopy— to 
endure  privations  of  every  kind,  and  to  be  exposed  to 
perpetual  danger,  equally  from  open  contest  and  secret 
machinations.  He  concluded  by  saying,  "  Let  those, 
and  those  only,  who  for  the  sake  of  glory  and  a  good 
cause,  do  not  fear  these  and  all  other  perils,  follow 
me."  One  long  unanimous  shout  c^  "  Fiva  Garibaldi  I 
flea  riUUia  I "  burst  from  the  troop,  and  of  them 
not  one  remained  behind,  when  he  sallied  forth  out  of 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  beilfr  his  course  towards  the 
mountains.  One  word  more  of  Garibaldi  ere  we  loie 
sight  of  him.  Stem  and  cool  in  the  field,  and  in- 
flexible in  discipline,  he  was  yet  gentle  in  his  private 
i^e,  and  remarkably  simple  in  his  manners.  By  his 
soldiers  he  was  absolutely  adored.  When  he  appeared 
in  the  streets,  he  was  hailed  by  the  men  as  the  bravest 
of  the  brave,  by  the  women,  as  their  proMtore,  their 
protector  and  hope.  He  was  highly  prepossessmg  in 
his  appearance^  fair  complexioned,  twith  a  beard  in- 
dining  to  auburn,  and  a  profusion  of  hair  of  the  same 
ookmr,  that  flowed  low  down  upon  his  neck;  kis 
stature  was  above  the  middle  height,  his  chest  ex- 
pansive, his  limbs  vigorous,  his  coxintenance  calm  and 
tfaooghtfuL  He  wore  a  hat  looped  up  at  the  side 
witii  a  plume  of  feathers ;  a  scarlet  blouse,  girt  romd 
the  waist  by  a  broad  black  leathern  belt,  with  a  fitting 
acc<Hnpaniment  of  dagger  and  pistols,  and  rode  a 
white  horse,  which  was  always  to  be  seen  in  tiic 
finmt  of  the  battle.    He  was  generally  accompanied 


by  a  gigantic  and  most  devoted  Moor,  whose  ap* 
pearance  brought  back  to  the  imagination  the  tuics  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  This  Moor  had  twice  saved  his 
master's  life,  and  was  killed  at  his  side,  in  the  defence 
of  the  Janiculum,  by  a  musket-ball,  which  he  received 
fiill  in  the  forehead.  The  loss  of  officers  in  Garibaldi's 
legion  was  great,  owing  to  their  indomitable  courage, 
amounting  even  to  rashness,  not  only  in  rushing 
forward,  at  all  times,  to  the  points  of  greatest  danger, 
but  inviting  individual  attack,  by  their  bright 
scarlet  uniforms,  which  rendered  them  far  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  privates,  who  were  clothed  in  dark 
green.  Among  these  officers  two  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  had  ever  seen  them— one.  Colonel 
Daverio,  a  model  of  manly  beauty  in  form  and  bearing ; 
the  other.  Colonel  Masini,  who  fell,  after  having  had 
three  horses  killed  under  him.  Many  of  these  officers 
were  rich,  and  nobly  paid  the  men  under  their  command 
out  of  their  own  private  resources ;  among  them  were 
Visconti  of  Milan,  Maneli  of  Genoa;  Swzera,  aide- 
de-camp  to  Graribaldi,  who  died  of  his  wounds  in  the 
hospital  of  San  Spirito,  leaving  behind  him  twelve 
millions  of  Austrian  lire;  two  millions  of  which  he 
bequeatlied  to  the  city  of  Vicensa,  towards  the  losses 
it  had  sustained  from  the  spoliations  of  the  Austrians ; 
and  lastly,  in  this  list,  though  not  in  that  of  fame, 
Colonel  Manara,  who,  young,  brave,  and  rich,  nobly 
fell  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  in  the  cause  of  Italian 
freedom;  and  whose  memory  will  be  unmortalised 
scarcely  more  from  his  own  merits  than  fix)m  the 
discourse  delivered  over  his  remains,  by  the  excellent, 
the  lamented,  Hugo  Bassi,  (since  basely  shot  by  the 
Austrians,)  who  concluded  it  by  the  too  truly  prophetic 
words,  that  he  doubted  not  it  would  be  his  own  fate 
to  end  his  days  upon  a  scaffdd ;  adding,  that  he  should 
mount  it  cheerftdly,  conscious  of  the  purity  of  his 
motives  in  the  cause  he  had  embraced,  and  that  his 
hat  words  would  be  Fiva  V Italia.  Yet  have  such 
men  been  held  up  in  some  of  the  leading  London 
journals,  as  a  set  of  marauding  beggars,  intent  only 
on  pillage  and  extortion !  Garibaldi  himself  refused 
the  most  tempting  offers  from  Oudinot,  of  safe  conduct 
and  conveyance  for  himself  and  his  followers,  with  a 
liberal  provision  few  their  expenses;  but  the  noble 
chieftain  declined  even  to  see  him,  save  at  the  head  of 
his  troops ;  which  Garibaldi  told  him  he  deemed  the 
most  fitting  phice  for  a  general,  and  where  he  had 
continually  looked  for  General  Oudinot,  but  in  vain. 
Madame  Garibaldi  was  a  woman  every  way  fitted  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  hero ;  her  beauty  was  of  a  noble  and 
commanding  character;  her  manners  particularly  at- 
tractive, from  thfih:  frankness,  blended  with  dignity. 
Her  courage  had  liitherto  enabled  her  to  support  the 
anxieties  inseparable  from  her  position,  and  to  share 
her  husband's  dangers,  with  his  fortunes.  To  her  he 
confided,  in  his  forced  and  hazardous  marches  towards 
Venice,  the  command  of  the  cavalry;  but,  alas!  she 
sunk  imder  thefatigues,  (which  her  peculiar  situation  at 
that  time  rendered  her  unable  to  b«ff  up  against,  with 
her  wonted  energy,)  and  the  grief  she  felt  at  seeing 
the  faithful  adherents  to  her  husband  falling,  day  after 
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day,  in  Ids  cause.  She  died  at  Priraaro,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ravenna,  in  a  loneJy  hut,  sheltered  there 
by  the  humanity  of  the  lowly  occupants,  who  were 
thrown  into  prison  at  Ravenna,  when  their  deed  of 
mercy  was  discovered.  Garibaldi  received  her  last 
sigh,  and  in  it  lost  the  being  whose  smile  had  shed  a 
halo  over  liis  brightest  victories,  and  whose  voice  had 
imparted  consolation  to  him  under  hb  darkest  re- 
verses! 

One  of  the  Brst  steps  of  the  re-established  ponti- 
fical government  was  to  open  again  two  of  the  most 
iniquitous  and  odious  institutions  that  ever  disfigured 
society  calling  itself  civilized  and  enlightened, — ^the 
Inquisition,  or  Holy  Office,  as  it  has  of  late  years 
more  insidiously  been  termed,  and  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Vicar  (General.  Six  months  have  not  yet  elapsed, 
since,  by  order  of  the  Triumvirate,  the  Inquisition 
was  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public, 
previously  to  its  courts  being  converted  into  cavalry 
barracks,  and  its  chambers  into  dwellings  for  the 
industrious  poor.  It  was  on  Sunday,  tlic  first  of 
April,  that  this  most  unlooked-for  exhibition  took 
place;  scarcely  was  there  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
Rome  and  the  vicinity,  that  did  not  run  to  behold  it. 
From  St.  Angelo*s  to  St.  Peter's  a  dense  mass  was 
seen  hurrying  to  the  spot — the  secret  cells,  the  trap- 
doors, the  mysterious  niches  were  all  eagerly  explored. 
With  impatient  curiosity,  mingled  with  horror,  were 
the  gloomy  staircases,  that  led  to  the  subterranean 
dungeons,  descended — ^among  the  dust  and  scattered 
bones  of  the  victims  that  had  perished  thei*e,  were 
found  rings,  and  fragments  of  female  ornaments.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  inscriptions,  in  various  lan- 
guages ;  most  of  them  protesting  the  innocence  of  the 
unfortunates  by  whom  they  were  written,  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  them.  Ajnong  these  inscriptions, 
the  simplicity  of  one,  in  English,  "  Is  this  the  Christian 
Faith  F'*  was  peculiarly  touchmg  to  those  who  recog- 
nised their  native  language,  in  the  appeal  of  some 
lonely  countryman,  incarcerated  there,  perhaps,  'for 
years ;  thinking  of  his  own  England,  the  sea-girt  isle, 
proud  and  free,  from  which  he  was,  too  probably, 
separated  for  ever;  possibly  only  for  some  unguarded 
expression,  or,  haply,  for  a  noble  adherence,  to  the 
religion  which  he  believed  to  be  "  pure  and  undefiled 
before  God." 

The  officials  of  the  Inquisition,  having  had  their 
misgivings  that  their  proceedings,  past  and  present, 
might  be  subjected  to  the  visits  of  a  more  enlightened 
government  than  they  had  been  before  in  the  habit 
of  treating  with,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  destroy 
great  part  of  the  records  and  reports  of  the  Holy 
Office;  but  enough  remained  to  show  how  extended 
a  system  of  bribery  and  espionage  hud  emanated  from 
its  sacred  functions.  Many  were  the  respectable  in- 
dividuals who  found  themselves,  to  their  equal  asto- 
nishment and  indignation,  denounced  merely  for  the 
opinions  they  had  expressed  within  their  own  walls, 
by  the  very  persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  their  houses,  as  intimate  and  congenial 
associates.  Well  might  they  exclaim,  "  If  it  had  been 


mine  enemy,  I  could  have  borne  it ;  but  it  was  mv 
friend,  yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend,  that  did  it" 
And  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  of  all  the 
misfortunes  to  which  Rome  has  been  subjected  for 
centuries  by  its  clerical  government,  the  extensive 
system  of  spies  and  informers,  encouraged  and 
practised  by  the  priests,  may  be  regarded  as  that 
which  has  had  the  most  debasing  effect  upon 
the  character  of  the  Romans ;  generating  in  them 
habits  of  lying,  evasion,  and  distrust,  and  entirely 
destroying  the  security  of  their  domestic  and  aociid 
enjoyment. 

It  was  singular  enough  that  the  modem  records  of 
the  Inquisition  related  chiefly  to  political  offences; 
that  is  to  say,  to  persons  who  were  suspected  of 
advocating  any  freedom  of  inquiry,  into  matters  of 
religion  or  government.  Still  there  was  one  religious 
victim,  who  had  been  incarcerated  two-and-twenty 
years  within  the  wdls;  but  his  was,  after  all,  a  civil 
offence,  which  would  have  called  down  censure  and 
punishment  equally  in  any  country.  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant. He  had  come  from  America,  with  forged 
letters,  in  order  to  get  himself  inducted  into  a 
bishopric.  The  crime  was  a  serious  one,  the  error  in 
the  punishment  of  it  was  the  secrecy  of  the  pro- 
ceeding— ^for,  all  these  years,  the  unhappy  relatives 
of  the  man  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor,  iu  fact, 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  But  it  is  a  maxim  in 
the  Roman  church,  never  to  let  the  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanours of  the  priesthood  transpire,  if  there  be 
any  possibility  of  hiding  them. 

The  first  prisoner  that  the  Inquisititm,  thus  re- 
opened with  a  haste  as  indecent  as  it  was  impolitic, 
received  within  its  walls,  under  the  direction  of  Oudi- 
not,  was  the  excellent  and  exempkry  Dr.  Achilli, 
with  no  other  grounds  of  accusation  against  him  than 
that  he  had  caused  four  thousand  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  printed  in  Italian,  after  Diodati's 
edition,  called  the  Protestant,  during  the  brief  period 
of  mental  illumination  which  prevailed  under  the 
Republican  government.  These  copies  were  all 
eagerly  bought  up  by  the  Romans.  Was  that  a 
proof  that  their  religious  sentiments  were  lost  ?  No ; 
was  it  not  rather  an  evidence  that  they  desired  to 
base  them  upon  a  pure  and  sincere  conviction,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  they  were  expected  to 
profess,  from,  as  nearly  as  they  could  attain  it,  the 
original  source?  And  many  were  the  remarks  a 
perusal  of  those  sacred  records  of  eternal  life  elicited 
from  persons  who  had  before  no  idea  of  them,  but 
from  such  garbled  expositions  as  the  priests  thought 
proper  from  time  to  time  to  give.  Many  were  the 
quotations  of  them,  from  young  men,  who,  only  a  few 
months  before,  seemed  neither^ to  know  nor  care  for  ^ 
anything  connected  with  religion,  beyond  such  an 
observance  of  the  formulie  of  their  church,  as  might 
screen  them,  from  the  censure  of  their  spiritual 
directors;  and  among  their  quotations  those  which 
alluded  to  the  distinction  made  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
between  things  temporal  and  things  eternal,  the 
"things  due  to  Ceesar,"  and  the  "thii^  duetoGod»f 
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and  the  humility  he  constantly  inculcated  among  his 
disciples,  with  the  so  oft  repeated  declaration,  that  his 
kingdom  was  "not  of  this  world,"  were  ever  foremost 
upon  their  lips.  Has  England,  Protestant  England, 
happy  above  all  other  nations,  in  the  liberty  of  its 
constitution,  and  the  justice  of  its  rulers,  no  sympathy 
with  these  endeavours  of  our  fellow-creatures  and 
fellow-Christians  to  obtain  for  themselves  that  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  right!  of  choice,  which,  at  any  rate, 
in  things  connected  with  his  eternal  welfare,  is  the 
dearest  and  most  sacred  right  of  man  ? 

The  next  step  odious  to  the  Romans  was  the 
replacing  in  the  offices  they  had  abready  too  much 
abused,  men  every  way  unworthy  of  public  confidence, 
many  of  them  notoriously  infamous.  Among  these 
were  several  in  the  department  of  the  police,  who  had 
been  dismissed  by  Pio  Nono  himself,  as  unworthy 
of  the  places  they  had  hekl  under  his  predecessor, 
Gregory  XVI.  To  them,  with  Savelli,  who  had 
been  formeriy  Governor  of  Rome,  and  universally 
detested  in  that  office,  at  their  head,  was  now 
intrusted  the  charge  of  the  arrests,  which  were  so 
numerous — often  solely  under  the  influence  of  private 
piques  and  long-nursed  resentments — that  the  prisons 
were  soon  filled,  as  well  as  the  Inquisition,  to  whicli 
fif^  priests  were  sent  at  once,  for  having  continued 
their  spiritual  functions  during  the  time  of  the 
Republic ;  insomuch  that  a  representation  was  made  to 
Cardinal  Antonelli  on  the  subject,  which,  it  is  said, 
drew  fiom  him  the  pithy  reply,  well  worthy  of  a  C»sar 
Borgia,  "If  there  be  a  scarcity  of  dungeons,  are 
there  not  plenty  of  graves?"  How  far  such  an 
inoendo  may  be  acted  upon,  a  very  short  time  will 
unfold. 

The  Republic  had  concentrated  the  two  offices  of 
director  aJEid  inspector-general  of  the  post  into  one, 
at  a  salary  of  3,000  scudi;  the  new  government 
separated  them  again,  in  order  to  extend  its  patronage 
to  two  FriMces,^n.t  a  salary  of  2,000  scudi  each,  which 
they  had  the  meanness  to  accept;  thu»  in  the  ruined 
state  of  the  people  laying  upon  them  a  burthen  of  an 
additional  thousand  scudi  per  annum 

In  regard,  indeed,  to  the  financial  arrangements 
altogether,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  and  cruel 
than  the  decrees  of  the  French,  or  the  Camarilla  at 
Naples,  from  whichever  party  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  emanated ;  the  most  oppressive  taxes 
were  renewed,  in  all  their  rigour,  and  the  decision 
respecting  the  paper  money,  of  which  between  seven 
and  eight  million  of  scudi  were  in  circulation,  the 
enormous  depreciation  of  its  value,  and  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  circulation,  even  at  that 
depreciated  value,  bore  heavily  upon  all  classes,  par- 
ticularly the  middle  ones,  already  too  sadly  impo- 
verished by  the  expenses  of  the  war.  ITiis  might 
have  been  avoided,  by  calling  in  the  paper,  and 
replaciDg  it  with  silver,  from  the  sale  of  a  compara- 
tively very  small  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates ; 
but  noli  me  tangere  is  the  darling  motto  of  the  church, 
and  instead  of  doing  so,  Oudinot  lost  no  time  in  taking 
steps  for  the  reinstating  of  the  order  of  St.  Ignatius, 

VOL.  X. 


of  which  he  is  so  worthy  a  member,  in  its  possessions; 
beginning  by  ordering  all  the  administrators  named 
by  the  late  government,  to  make  over  their  charge  to 
the  Jesuitical  commissaries.  Then  came  all  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  which  were  to  celebrate  and  sanc- 
tify the  return  of  the  priestly  sway.  The  yellow  and 
white  banner,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  was  once 
more  mounted  before  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
the  Vicar-general's  Vicegerent  informed  the  people 
that  the  holy  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  had  supplicated 
for  them  at  the  throne  of  God,  "  who  looking  upon 
their  mortal  remain*,  of  which  we  are  the  deoout  and 
enviable  keepers,  has  inclined  to  pity,"  &c.  &c.  The 
idea  that  the  same  Almighty  Father  might  look  with 
equal  pity  upon  the  mortid  remains  of  his  children 
then  lying  unburied  in  the  Campagna,  would  no 
doubt  have  been  repelled  by  these  worthies,  as  most 
impious  and  sacrilegious.  Be  that  as  it  may,  whilst  the 
French  were  celelw^ting  a  grand  Te  Deum  in  St.  Peter's 
for  their  victory,  making  its  walls  resound  with  the 
clangour  of  martial  instruments,  and  receiving  the 
benediction  from  the  Cardinal-vicar,  who  had  the 
modesty  to  compare  himself,  on  the  occasion,  to 
Judas  Maccabeus,  restoring  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
hundreds  of  yoimg  Romans  repaired  to  the  church 
of  St.  Pancrazio,  and  other  repositories  of  the  dead, 
to  chaunt  a  miserere  over  their  departed  friends  and 
brothers  in  arms,  lodged  therein;  the  roads  were 
likewise  thronged  with  carriages  of  families  leaving 
Rome  for  the  day,  in  order  to  avoid  being  present  at 
a  ceremony  so  contrary  to  their  feelings,  as  that  of 
solemnly  offering  up  thanks  to  heaven  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  their  hopes  and  wishes;  and  better  it  was 
indeed  for  them  that  they  staid  away,  as  they  would 
only  have  heard  themselves  described,  in  the  apostolic 
language  of  Cardinal  Tosti,  m  his  address  to  General 
Oudinot,  as  "monsters,  who  dishonour  the  human 
race,"  "impious  wretches,  and  tyrants  swayed  by  a 
malefic  genius." 

Never  indeed  was  there  seen  a  more  solemnly  im- 
pudent farce  than  the  religious  one  performed  on  this 
occasion  at  St.  Peter's,  between  Cardinal  Tosti  and 
General  Oudinot.  After  an  interchange  of  salutations 
and  reverences  between  them  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  couple  of  Chinese  mandarins,  the  Cardi- 
nal thus  began  his  oration:  "General!  you  will 
transmit  to  posterity  the  title  of  Liberator  of  Rome ; 
permit,  meanwhile,  a  Roman  Cardinal"  (" mark  the 
humility  of  Shepherd  Nerval !")  "  though  in  a  voice 
weakened  by  suffering,"  (the  suffering  of  a  luxurious 
retreat  in  his  splendid  villa  near  Albano,)  "to  testify 
to  you,  in  hb  own  name  and  that  of  his  colleagues," 
(the  seventy  purple  wolves  poor  Bassi  warned  the 
people  against,  in  the  last  harangue  he  ever  made 
them,)  "  sentiments  of  eternal  gratitude  to  yourself, 
your  army,  and  the  most  Christian  nation,  France." 
After  half  a  dozen  sentences  to  the  same  effect,  he 
proceeded  to  thank  the  General  and  "  the  excellent 
governor  of  Rome,"  a  man  generally  despised,  for 
having  restored  him  to  the  government  of  the  apo- 
stolic hospital  of  St. Michael,  and  enabled  him  to  purge 
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it  from  the  •*  vile  corruptors  and  infamous  wretches 
that  had  got  into  it."  He  then  added,  "  I  hope  that 
some  day  yon  will  dei^n  to  visit  it/'  and  concluded 
with  three  vivas  for  Religion,  the  Pope,  and  France,  in 
a  Toice  that  did  not  hetray  any  of  the  weakness  of 
which  he  had  just  before  complained.  To  this  harangue 
of  the  Cardinal's,  the  General  replied  at  still  more 
length ;  modestly,  however,  disclaiming  the  merit  of 
having  re-established  the  Pope's  temporal  authority 
solely  by  his  own  valour  and  that  of  the  army  under 
his  command ;  saying  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
work  of  <j//  France;  a  compliment  which,  neverthe- 
less, we  believe  the  greater  part  of  France  would  very 
gladly  disclaim.  "I  exaggerate  nothing,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, '*  by  stating  that  everywhere  and  always,  the 
officers,  subalterns,  and  soldiers,  presented  a  type  of 
military  virtues ;"  adding,  "  perhaps  it  will  never  be 
known,"  and  we  can  easily  believe  it  never  will,  "  how 
much  we  suffered  on  reflecting  that  the  necessities  of 
war  might  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  monu- 
me]^ts  of  ages ;  but  God  has  rendered  us  justice  for 
our  long  suffering."  He  then  shouted  out,  Vive  la 
Beliffion  !  Vive  le  SaitWBhe!  in  return  for  the  Car- 
dinal's Viva  la  Francia  !  which  so  touched  that  tender- 
hearted dignitary,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Your  words, 
0  General,  are  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  God;  He 
will  continually  shower  down  his  blessings  more  and 
more  upon  you  and  upon  France."  And  all  these 
hollow  and  worldly  compliments  and  mummeries  took 
place  in  the  most  splendid  edifice  in  the  world, 
solemnly  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Al- 
mighty ! 

But  now,  before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  retro- 
spect, we  must  explain  the  true  nature  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Cardinal  Tosti,  and  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  his  removal  from  office. 

There  is  not  a  city  in  the  world  that  can  show  more 
charitable  institutions  than  Rome ;  and  if  the  funds 
to  which  they  have  lawful  claim  were  honestly  applied, 
there  could  not  be  one  single  case  of  destitution  or 
distress  throughout  the  whole  population.  But  this 
is  far  indeed  from  being  the  case :  if  it  be  difficult  to 
guard  against  peculation  in  public  trusts,  even  in  a 
country  like  our  own,  where  it  can  be  actively  inquired 
into,  fearlessly  exposed,  and  openly  punished,  what 
must  it  have  been  in  Rome,  where,  under  the  priestly 
government  to  which  it  is  promised  the  felicity  of 
returning,  the  administration  of  the  finances  was  not 
subject  to  any  control !  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  treasurer  was  not  obliged  to  render  up  any  official 
accounts.  The  post  was  always  occupied  by  a  Pre- 
late, who  could  not  be  removed  from  it  on  any 
ground  whatsoever,  excepting  that  of  promotion  to 
the  honour  of  a  place  among  the  Cardinals.  The 
sacredness  of  hb  functions  was  supposed  to  be 
guarantee  sufficient  for  the  purity  of  his  conduct ; 
but  from  some  cause  or  other,  which  the  treasurer,  no 
doubt,  would  have  thought  it  very  much  below  his 
dignity  to  explain,  there  had  been  for  many  years  an 
annual  deficit  of  a  million  scudi  between  the  expen- 
diture of  the  state  and  its  receipts;    consequently, 


Rome  was  beginning  to  contract  a  national  debt, 
which,  increasing,  as  it  must  inevitably  have  done, 
with  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  might  in  the  course 
of  time  have  had  the  honour  of  vying  even  with  tiiat 
of  EngUmd,  save  in  the  difference  of  the  leaouroes 
wherewith  to  meet  it. 

But  it  18  not  with  the  Exchequer  we  'presume  to 
meddle.  It  is  only  with  the  charities.  Among  these 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Michael  is  the  largest,  the  most 
richly  endowed,  and  the  most  important  in  Rome.  It 
extends  like  a  magnificent  street  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  from  the  Port  of  the  Ripa  Grande  towards 
the  foot  of  the  Janiculum,  and  contains  more  than  a 
thousand  inmates  of  both  sexes,  old  and  young;  sick 
and  orphans ;  the  sciences,  arts,  and  trades  are  taught 
therein ;  all  its  regulations  are  liberal  and  beo^omt, 
and  its  funds  were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  ample  for 
all  its  necessities ;  but  Cardinal  Tosti,  who  was  the 
governor  of  this  noble  establishment,  acting  upon  the 
principle  that  charity  begms  at  home,  actually  ap- 
propriated to  himself  (as  it  is  confidently  aaserted,) 
out  of  these  funds,  during  the  years  that  he  remained 
in  office,  no  less  a  sum  than  five  millions  of  scudi, 
that  is  to  say,  one  million  sterling.  This  was  going 
rather  too  fast,  even  for  a  Cardinal  and  a  governor  of 
a  Charity ;  and  Gregory  XVI.  sent  to  require  of  him  a 
statement  of  the  monies  that  had  passed  through  his 
hands.  He  replied  in  an  indignant  tone,  his  voice  not 
being  then  "  weakened  by  suffering,"  that  Cardinals 
did  not  keep  accounts ;  "  but,"  said  he,  with  a  blander 
air,  after  a  moment's  pause,  *'I  think  I  might  be  able 
to  find  a  memorandum  of  the  money  I  have  let  his 
Holiness  have,  from  time  to  time,  for  his  own  private 
expenses,  if  he  would  like  to  see  it."  Tlie  hint  was 
enough;  Gregory  waved  farther  inquiry  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  was  perhaps  better  pleased  that  Cardinab  did 
not  keep  accounts.  And  this  is  the  man  replaced  with 
so  much  expedition  by  General  Oudinot^  and  whose 
first  step  was  to  drive  out,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
some  hundreds  of  the  young  men  from  the  collie  of 
the  hospital^  who  had  dared  to  indulge  in  opinions  of 
their  own. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Cardinal's  honesty  and 
liberality  do  not  keep  pace  with  his  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance and  the  courtesy  of  his  manners.  He  used 
to  do  the  honours  of  his  magnifloent  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  St  Michael's  with  the  greatest  urbanity  and 
grace,  on  the  public  occasions  when  he  received  mixed 
assemblies,  and  his  conversation  showed  a  highly  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  fine 
arts.) 

All  these  restorations  were  not  very  edifying  to 
the  unfortunate  Romans,  who  oertainly  saw  in  l^m 
any  thing  but  an  illustration  of  the  respectable  ^old 
adages,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  "  Virtue  la  its 
own  reward,"  &o.  &c.  Every  way  indeed,  in  the 
tenderest  points,  they  were  insulted  by  the  magnates 
who  were  to  reconcile  them  to  the  forced  r^undatkm 
of  the  tenets  for  which  they  had  seen  the  blood  of 
their  rektives  and  friends  flow  in  torrents.  To  the 
French  the  Pope  granted  plenary  indulgence  in  arUadi 
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mriis,  to  the  Romans  absolution  after  confession  was 
often  denied,  and  even  the  rites  of  sepulture.  Through- 
out Italy  every  city  and  every  town  has  its  Confra- 
tcmiiies  among  its  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  for  pious  and  charitable  offices.  Among 
the  number  of  those  that  exist  in  Home,  is  one  for  the 
burial  of  shepherds,  or  travellers  who  may  have  fallen 
victims  of  fever,  accidents,  or  inclemencies  of  weather, 
in  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  Campagna,  or  whose 
bodies  may  have  floated  down  the  river,  after  the  in- 
undations that  occasionally  desolate  the  banks.  One 
day,  whilst  the  light  strains  of  the  French  military 
bands  on  Mount  Janiculum  were  floating  in  the  air,  the 
fierce  and  shaggy  dogs  of  the  Campagna  were  seen 
prowling  round  the  walls  of  Home,  in  quest  of  the 
bones  of  the  Romans  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of 
them.  The  Marquis  del  Bufalo,  a  man  of  unbounded 
benevolence  and  unwearying  exertions  in  its  cause, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  this  Confraternity  dei  mortis  re- 
quested permission  of  the  Vicar-general,  Cardinal 
Patrizzi,  to  repair  with  a  party  of  his  brethren  to 
the  environs  of  St.  Pancrazio,  to  gather  together  the 
remains  of  their  countrymen,  too  thickly  scattered 
among  the  neighbouring  vineyards,  in  order  to  give 
them  Christian  burial  But  the  pious  ecclesiastic  flew 
into  a  rage  at  the  verjr  idea  of  such  an  act  of  charity, 
and  declared  that  if  any  other  than  the  Marquis  him- 
self bad  dared  to  make  a  similar  suggestion  in  favour 
of  such  iniquitons  wretches,  he  would  have  sent  him 
to  the  galleys  at  once. 

Thus  it  is  that  priestly  vengeance  urges  relentless 
war  even  with  the  dead !  yea,  even  to  the  eternal 
nuseiy,  accordmg  to  the  Catholic  belief,  of  their  souls. 
Surely  the  Pope  himself  cannot  know  of  all  the  harsh- 
nesses that  are  sent  forth  in  hb  name !  We  are  told 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  hath  pity  upon  us,  "even  as 
a  father  pitieth  his  children ;"  that  He  is  "  merciful  and 
gracious,  full  of  compassion  and  long-suffering,"  and 
that  '*  His  anger  endureth  but  a  moment."  But  his 
Vicegerent  on  earth,  as  he  assumes  to  be,  the  Father 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  had  no  pity  upon 
ki9  children ;  he  has  not  endeavoured  to  win  them  back 
by  one  word  of  kindness,  or  to  set  them  a  single 
example  of  Cliristian  forgiveness.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  pained  and  irritated  their  feelings  in  every 
instance ;  he  has  lavished  blessings  and  honours  upon 
their  bitterest  and  most  contemptible  enemies,  even 
the  Neapolitans;  whilst  for  them  he  has  reserved  only 
denunciations  and  opprobrious  epithets ;  and  he  has 
given  a  lasting  wound  to  them,  (more  disgraceful 
however  to  himself  than  to  those  on  whom  it  was 
inflicted,)  by  making  Oudinot  Duke  of  San  Pancrazio, 
and  himself  and  his  descendants  oitisens  of  Rome  I 
thus  perpetuating  for  ever  to  the  Romans  the  remem- 
branod  of  a  defeat,  which,  though  a  thousand  times 
more  bonourable  to  them  than  the  victory  was  to 
their  assailants,  ooit  them  their  own  hearts'  blood,  in 
the  streams  that  flowed  from  the  veins  of  those 
dearest  to  them,  and  in  the  wreck  of  all  the  noble 
hopes  that  had  till  then  sustained  them  in  the  unequal 
soutest 


We  will  leave  the  new-made  Duke,  however,  to  the 
secret  enjoyment  of  his  title,  which  no  doubt  sounds 
with  strange  delight  in  his  ears,  after  the  renunciation 
of  the  epithet  of  your  Grace,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  mt^e  to  the  Republic,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of 
France ;  we  will  leave  him  to  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  annexed  income  of  six  thousand  scudi,  that 
is  to  say  two  hundred  a-year !  a  sum  paltry  enough  in 
itself,  as  an  appanage  to  a  Dukedom,  but  too  large 
as  one  to  be  wrung  out  of  the  exhausted  finances  of 
a  people  already  suffering  to  the  utmost.  Of  the 
conduct  of  the  French  troops  and  of  the  subaltern 
officers  we  wish  not  to  say  anything  of  reprehension 
or  disparagement.  That  they  evinced  on  all  occasions 
equal  bravery  with  those  whom  they  so  unjustifiably 
attacked,  must  be,  and  is  willingly  admitted ;  by  none 
more  so  than  by  those  whom  their  superior  forces  over- 
came. Their  behaviour  since  their  entry  mto  the  city, 
save  for  a  few  ebullitions  at  first,  more  consonant  to 
their  national  vanity  and  display  than  to  their  good 
taste,  has  been  exemplary  and  conciliating ;  and  where 
the  Romans  have  not  responded  to  their  advances  to- 
wards better  fellowship,  they  have  had  bonhommie 
enough  to  attribute  it  more  to  the  yet  rankling  feeliiigs 
inseparable  from  so  recent  a  recoUection  of  the  past, 
than  to  anything  repulsive  in  themselves ;  and  doubt- 
less their  good  humour  and  vivacity  will  in  time  win 
over  the  good-natured  Romans  so  far  that  they  will 
not  throw  away  their  cigars,  as  soon  as  they  have 
granted  the  requested  courtesy  of  lending  the  light 
of  them  to  a  Frenchman,  or  continue  to  "  change  sides 
and  back  agam,"  or  quit  the  scene  entirely,  when  their 
self-installed  jwv/^tf/or«  enter  the  CafSox  theatre  where 
they  may  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  undisputed 
possession.  Nay,  it  is  possible,  even  yet,  that  the 
French  may  make  common  cause  with  the  Italians, 
against  the  advocates  of  despotism,  temporal  and 
spiritual ;  they  are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
ashamed  of  the  part  they  have  so  far  taken,  m  the 
most  eventful  drama  of  modem, times,  and  more  and 
more  convinced  of  its  inefficiency,  in  bringing  about 
the  ends  they  professed  to  have  had  in  view.  What 
the  dosing  scene  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee.  The 
presumption  of  t]^e  Cardinals,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Pope,  in  continually  refusing  to  admit  or  listen  to  any 
of  the  deputations  sent  to  him  with  the  most  concilia- 
tory messages,  may  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  media- 
tors, and  do  more  to  procure  the  people  their  just  rights 
than  their  own  mefficient  efforts  could  do  at  present. 
Meanwhile  it  behoves  all  nations  who  are  happy  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  well  organized 
liberty,  to  look  upon  the  Romans  and  their  adherents 
with  equal  respect  and  sympathy— particularly  Eng- 
land, whose  watchword  ought  ever  to  be — "  A  Free 
Constitution  and  Social  Order;"  and  the  English  gentry 
and  artists,  who  have  for  centuries  sought  health 
and  pleasure,  and  refinement  of  taste,  in  the  balmy 
climate  and  the  interesting  associations  and  varied 
attractions  of  Rome,  may  now  return  the  debt,  in  the 
form  of  welcome  and  shelter  to  the  heroic  spirits  who 
may  be  compelled  to  seek  temporary  refuge  on  their 
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shores.  Rome  itself  has  been  sarcastically  termed  the 
Hospital  for  Decayed  Royalties;  let  England  boast  the 
more  glorious  title  of  the  asylum  for  persecuted 
patriols;  and  above  all,  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
those  who  advocat  the  Italian  Cause  are  therefore 
friends  to  anarchy  aud  misrule ;  or  that  they  advocate 
any  impossible  or  undesirable  equality  of  ranks,  or  un- 
just spoliation  of  property  justly  acquired  or  lawfully 
inherited.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  full  and  grateful 
sense  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  this  our  most 
favoured  land,  that  will  lead  every  generous  mind 
to  wish  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world  to 
acquire  the  same  advantages,  under  whatever  form  of 
government  may  best  suit  the  genius  and  individual 
characteristics  of  the  divtn  states  of  whidi  it  is 
composed.  Till  then  we  may  exclaim  in  the  knguage 
of  the  poet  who  has  so  fnely  set  forth  the  heroic 
character  of  the  early  Romans,  in  his  tragedy  of  Cato, 

'*  How  has  kind  Heaven  adom*d  the  happy  land/. 
And  Bcttter'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  nand  1 
Bnt  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores,^ 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  Nature  and  the  charms  of  Art, . 
While  proud  Oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns,] 
And  Tyranny  usurps  her  happy  phunaT 

RUSTIC  CI\TLm. 

PROM  A  PICTURE  BT  COLLTNS. 

Few  of  our  readers,  whether  connoisseurs  in  art  or 
not,  will  fail]  to  be  delighted  with  the  charming 
specimen  of  the  works  of  the  late  William  Collins. 
The  fine  ruddy  lad  opening  the  gate,  with  one  little 
sister  crouching  timidly  behuid  him,  and  the  other 
peeping  curiously  through  the  bars,  form  a  group  that 
cannot  be  [surpassed  for  natural  and  beautifiil  ex- 
pression. The  landscape  is  worthy  of  the  figures — 
the  sequestered  lane  in  soft  shadow,  with  its  few 
chequered  lights,  sets  off  the  sunny  figures  in  the 
foreground.  The  group  of  farm  buildings  is  well 
introduced.  Altogether,  few  scenes  can|ibe  more 
thoroughly  English;  but  we  need  not  descant  more 
fully  on  beauties  that  will  recommend  themselves,  and 
that  will  be  the  better  appreciated  as  they  are  the 
more  repeatedly  examined.  We  hop#to  be  enabled  to 
present  our  subscribers  with  some  other  choice 
specimens  of  the  works  of  this  inimitable  artist.. 


FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.' 
Some  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  well  acquainted 
with  the  first  volume  of  "  Friends  in  Council ; " — they 
will  assuredly  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  second 
book,  and  need  little  or  no  criticism  from  ns  on  the 
subject,  since  it  is  tolerably  certain,  that  having  read 
the  first,  they  will  not  take  the  second  upon  hearsay, 
but  will  be  anxious  to  read  it  for  themselves.    Good 


(1)  "  Friend!  In  Council.  A  Series  of  ReadinKH,  and  Discounet 
ibcreon."    Book  the  Second.    WUliam  Pickering.  ; 


books  are  scarce  articles,  and  should  be  made  much 
of,  when  they  do  appear  among  us. 

But  as  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  met  with 
the  former  volume  of  "Friends  in  Council,"  it  maybe 
well  to  explain,  that  it  is  a  book  of  essays  on  various 
subjects,  interspersed  with  imaginary  conversations 
on  these  and  collateral  subjects,  the  interlocutors  being 
the  author  of  the  essays  and  one  or  two  of  his  friends. 

These  two  volumes  are  not  the  only  works  for 
which  the  public  is  indebted  to  their  author.  The 
"Essays  in  the  Intervals  of  Business;"  "Claims of 
Labour,"  one  or  two  plays,  and,  recently,  "The 
Conquerors  of  the  New  World,"  have  established  his 
claims  to  the  title  of  a  thinker,  as  well  as  to 'that  of  a 
cultivated  and  graceful  writer* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  prefer  this  second  book  of 
"  Friends  in  Council "  to  the  first ;  not  that  there  is 
any  decided  superiority  in  the  execution  of  the  work, 
but  because  the  subjects  treated  of  are,  for  the  most 
part,  more  to  our  taste — ^less  l\ackneyed,  and  more 
capable  of  having  something  definite  and  practical 
said  about  them.  The  conversations,  too,  in  this 
second  volume  are  more  easy  and  flowing,  and  oontain 
"more  matter  with  less  art"  than  those  in  the 
first  ;^  at  least,  such  is  our  impression  without  having 
the  first  volume  at  hand  to  xeperuse  and  compare  with 
the  new  one.  The  titles  of  thie  essays  in  the  present 
book  are  "  Reading,"  "  On  giving  and  taking  criti- 
cism," "  On  the  Art  of  Living,"  "  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Rural  Poor,"  "  Government," 
ai^d  "  Slavery."  The  last-named  subject  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  essay,  but  is  discussed  in  several  whidi 
follow  each  other  in  a  natural  sequence;  and  which 
form  the  kst  half  of  the  volume. 

In  the  conversational  portions  much  ground  is  gone 
over,  leaving  little  or  no  direct  reference  to  the 
subject  of  the  essays,  but  which  is  always  interesting, 
because  new  ideas  are  suggested,  or  oki  ones  pnt 
Iprward  in  a  new  form  to  the  reader's  mind.  Milver- 
ton,  Ellesmere,  and  Dunsford  are  the  three  talkers ; 
but  Dunsford's  niece,  Lucy  Daylmer,  is  introduced 
ii^to  these. intellectual  parties,  and  puts  in  a  word  or 
two  in  season,  and  when  she  is  altogether  silent 
during  any  one  of  these  collisions  of  wit,  her  presence 
and  sympathy  are  always  felt.  It  is  to  be  inferred 
from  this,  that- the  author  of  "Friends  in  Council" 
does  not  disdain  the  companionship  of  a  woman  in 
the  capacity  oi  friend  and  counsellor.  Let  our  female 
readers  appreciate  the  compliment,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  very  few  wise  men  who  know  what  they  say,  and 
dare  to  say  what  they  know.  Miss  Lucy  is  a  sweet 
girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  but  she  reads  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  is  in  other  respects  so  well  informed,  as  to 
give  and  receive  pleasure  in  the  society  of  such  men 
as  her  uncle  and  his  friends.  There  is  a  sort  of 
intellectual  skirmishing  between  her  and  Ellesmere, 
which  seems  to  us  to  portend  matrimony,  but  any- 
thing so  commonplace  is  not  hinted  at  in  the  book. 

Let  us  now  give  some  specimens  of  the  style  of 
thought  and  manner  of  treatment  in  the  essays.  In 
the  one  upon  "reading"  there  is  much  matter whidi 
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sbonld  interest  erery  one  who  ever  opens  a  book. 
The  following  remarks  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  oiir  readers. 

"  Before  entering  np<»i  the  mode  of  managing  study, 
or,  i>ertii^)e,  I  ought  to  use  the  word  reading  ii^tead  of 
stody  (for  H  would  be  quite  wronr  to  suppose  that  the  fol- 
lowiBf  remarks  apply  to  professed  stadents  only,)  it  would 
be  well  to  see  what  does  really  happen  in  life,  as  regards 
the  intellectual  cultiTation  of  most  grown-up  people. 
I  ask  them,  is  it  not  mainly  dependent  upon  chance  ? — 
The  professional  man,  wearied  with  the  cares  and  labours 
of  his  office  or  employment,  when  he  comes  home,  takes 
op  whaterer  book  may  happen  to  be  the  reading  of  his 
wife,  or  mother,  or  daughters;  and  they — for  women  are 
often  edycated  in  a  way  to  avoid  method  and  intellectual 
strength  of  any  kind — are  probably  contented  with  what 
the  circulatiiig  library  affords,  and  read  according  to  the 
merest  rumour  and  faiahion  of  the  present  hour.  Again, 
what  is  called  light  literature,  (how  it  has  obtain^  or 
maintained  that  name  is  surprising,)  criticisms,  scrape, 
tales,  and  the  like,  is  nearly  the  sole  intellectual  food  of 
mmnv  intelligent  persons.  Now,  without  uudervaluing 
this  kind  of  literature,  which  if  improved,  as  it  would  be 
if  addressed  to  a  class  of  persons  who  were  wont  to  read 
with  wisdom  and  method,  would  be  very  serviceable  to 
those  persons ;  we  cannot  say  but  that  to  make  such 
literature  the  staple  of  the  mind  is  unworthy  and  frivolous 
in  the  extreme. 

"  I  believe,  however,  that  many  persons  are  aware  how 
indifferently  they  are  spending  their  time  in  the  way 
they  read  at  present ;  and  I  shall  not  labour  any  more  at 
this  part  of  the  subject,  but  come  at  once  to  what 
I4>pears  to  me  the  remedy  for  the  evil :  which  is,  that 
every  man  and  woman  who  can  read  at  all,  should  adopt 
some  definite  purpose  in  their  reading— should  take 
something  for  the  main  stem  and  trunk  of  their  culture, 
whence  branches  might  grow  out  in  all  directions, 
seeking  light  and  air  for  the  parent  tree;  which,  It  is 
hoped,  miffht  end  in  becoming  something  useful  and 
ornamental,  and,  which,  at  any  rate,  all  along,  will  have 
had  life  and  growth  in  it 

•  ♦•♦♦» 

^If  we  consider  what  are  the  objects  men  pursue,  when 
conscious  of  any  object  at  all,  in  reading,  tbey  are 
these :~  amusement,  instruction,  a  wish  to  appear  well 
in  society,  and  a  desire  to  pass  away  time.  fTow,  even 
the  lowest  of  these  objects  is  £M;ilitated  by  reading  with 
method.  The  keenness  of  pursuit  thus  engendered 
enriches  the  most  trifling  gain,  takes  away  the  sense  of 
dnlnees  in  details,  and  gives  an  interest  to  what  would, 
otherwise,  be  most  repufl^ant  No  one  who  has  never 
known  the  eager  joy  of  some  intellectual  pursuit^  can 
understand  the  fall  pleasure  of  reading. 

"  Again,  by  reccommendinff  some  choice  of  subject  and 
method  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  held  to 
a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  word  **  sutjecL**  For 
example,  I  can  imagine  a  man  saying,  I  do  not  care 
particularly  to  investigate  this  or  that  question  in 
history ;  I  am  not  going  to  pursue  any  branch  of  science ; 
but  1  have  a  desire  to  know  what  the  most  renowned 
men  have  written;  I  will  see  what  the  twenty  or  thirty 
great  poets  have  said;  what,  in  various  ages  has 
appeared  the  best  expression  of  the  things  nearest  to  the 
heart  and  &ncy  of  man.  A  person  of  more  adventure 
and  more  time,  might  seek  to  include  the  greatest 
writers  in  morals  or  histoiy.  There  are  not  so  many  of 
them.  If  a  man  were  to  read  a  hundred  great  authors, 
he  would,  I  suspect,  have  heard  what  mankind  has  yet 
had  to  say  upon  most  things.  I  am  aware  of  the  culture 
that  would  be  required  for  such  an  enterprise ;  but  I 
merely  give  it  as  an  instance  of  what  may  justly  come 
under  the  head  of  the  pursuit  of  one  subject,  as  I  mean 
it,  and  which  certainly  would  not  be  called  a  narrow 
purpose. 


"There  is  a  very  refined  use  which  reading  might  be 
put  to;  viz.  to  counteract  the  particular  evils  and 
temptations  of  our  callings,  the  original  imperfections  of 
our  characters,  the  tendencies  of  our  age  or  of  our  own 
time  of  life.  Those  for  instance  who  are  versed  in  dull 
crabbed  work  all  day,  of  a  kind  which  is  always  ex- 
ercising the  logical  fiumlty,  and  demanding  minute,  not 
to  say  vexatious  criticism,  would,  during  their  leisure, 
do  wisely  to  expatiate  in  writings  of  a  large  and 
imaginative  kind.  These,  however,  are  often  thoperaoos 
who  particularly  avoid  poetry  and  works  of  imagination. 
whereas,  they  ought,  perhaps,  to  cultivate  them  most.  For 
it  should  be  one  of  the  frequent  objects  of  every  man  who 
cares  for  the  culture  of  his  whole  being,  to  give  somo 
exercise  to  those  faculties  which  are  not  demanded  by 
his  daily  occupations,  and  not  encouraged  by  his  dis- 
position. 

"  Hitherto  the  inducements  I  have  brought  forward  for 
more  fixedness  of  pursuit  and  soundness  of  method 
in  reading,  have  been,  many  of  them,  comparatively 
spring,  worldly  and  slight  ones.  But  there  are  others, 
which,  if  well  considered,  might  alone  suffice  to  change, 
at  once,  any  habit  of  thoughtless  and  purposeless  reading. 
We  suppose  that  we  carry  our  moral  nature  into  another 
world ;  why  not  our  intellectual  nature? — further,  why 
not  our  acquirements  1  Is  it  probable  that  a  man  who  has 
scorned  here  all  advantages  for  commune  with  the  works 
of  €k>d,  is  at  once  to  be  enlightened  as  if  he  had  done  his 
duty  to  the  intelligence  within  him  or  about  him?  It 
may  be  noticed  that,  as  &r  as  we  can  discern,  the  same 
physical  laws  govern  the  most  distant  parts  of  creation, 
as  those  which  prevail  here.  Moreover,  what  we  call 
nature  or  providence,  is  thrifty  as  well  as  liberal,  has 
apparently  given  to  man  no  more  fiu^ulty  than  he  fully 
needs.  May  not  a  similar  divine  frugality—perhaps, 
an  essential  element  for  the  furtherance  of  Ufe,  and  the 
developement  of  energy — pervade  creation  1  These,  how- 
ever, are  veiy  serious  topics ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  being 
presumptuous  in  talking  about  them.  But  we  must 
remember  that  there  may  be  presumption  in  making 
too  little,  as  well  as  in  making  too  much  of  knowledge. 
Added  to  which, — and  here  I  am  in  much  less  fear  of 
what  I  sav,— I  have  no  doubt  that  sound  intellectual 
culture  is  in  brotherhood  with  the  best  moral  culture." 

This  last  fact  shodd  be  better  known  than  it  is. 
It  is  a  great,  but,  we  fear,  a  very  prevalent  error  to 
believe  that ''  ignorance  is  bliss ;"  and  there  is  another 
darling  vulgar  error,  or  rather  another  form  of  the  same 
error,  viz.  the  belief  that  ignoranee  isvirtue.  In  this  com- 
plicated system  of  things,  all  qualities,  good  and  evil, 
have  a  strange  power  of  subsbting  together,  nay,  of  per- 
meating each  other  in  the  same  individual,  so  that  you 
shall  not  be  able  to  say  of  any  one  of  them,  "This  is 
pure,  this  is  entire,  intact,  in  such  and  such  a  man." 
Hence  the  impossibility  of  laying  down  any  rules  con- 
cerning moral  nature,  to  which  there  will  not  be  found 
an  aUrming  number  of  exceptions,  arising  from  un- 
known and  incalculable  accidents.  But  it  is  not  from 
accidents,  but  from  essential  psychological  elements, 
that  moral  rules  are  made ;  and  there  are  few  moral 
rules  to  which  we  ourselves  ding  with  more  tenacity 
than  to  this,  "that  sound  intellectual  culture  is  in 
brotherhood  with  the  best  moral  cidture ; "  in  other 
words,  that  an  ignorant  or  foolish  man  can  never  be  a 
good  man.  "  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love 
simplicity  ?  and  the  scomers  delight  in  their  scorning, 
and  fools  hate  knowledge?"  "Understanding  shall 
keep  thee,  to  deliver  thee  from  the  way  of  the  evil 
man,  that  thou  mayest  walk  in  the  way  of  good  men." 
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'*  Wisdom  is  the  prindpal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom, 
and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding."  Solomon 
would  scarcely  understand  the  mental  perversioa  of 
our  times,  which  makes  people  set  up  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  as  the  natural  foes  of  the  moral 
instincts,  and  believe  that  wisdom  and  understanding 
and  knowledge  are  the  allies  of  the  evil  spirit. 

The  essay  on  "  the  Art  of  Living  *'  will  be  generally 
considered  the  best  in  the  book.  It  is  well  digeatet^ 
moderate,  but  firm  in  the  principles  which  it  lays  down, 
and  full  of  thoughts  and  suggestions  which  touch  the 
daily  well-being  of  every  one  of  us,  and  are  capable  of 
being  brought  out  in  practice. 

"  But,  as  it  is,  how  poor  a  thing  is  social  intercourse. 
How  often  in  society  a  man  goes  out  from  interested  or 
vain  motives,  at  most  unreasonable  hours,  in  very 
uncomfortable  clothes,  to  sit  or  stand  in  a  constrained 
position,  inhaling  tainted  air,  suffering  from  great  heat, 
and  his  sole  occupation  or  amusement  being  to  talk — 
odI^  to  talk.  I  do  not  mean  to  sav  there  are  not 
delightftil  meetings  in  society,  which  all  who  were 
present  at  remember  afterwards,  where  the  party  has 
bef  n  well  chosen,  the  host  and  hostess  genial,  (a  matter 
of  the  first  necessity,)  where  wit  has  been  kind  as  well  as 
playfdl,  where  information  has  known  how  to  be  silent 
as  well  as  how  to  speak,  where  good  humour  to  the 
absent  as  well  as  to  the  present  has  assured  the  company 
that  they  were  among  good  people,  where  ostentation 
has  gone  awav  to  some  more  gilded  rooms,  and  where 
a  cortain  feeling  of  regard  and  confidence  has  spread 
throughout  the  company,  so  that  each  man  has  spoken 
out  from  his  heart.  But  these  are  sadly  rare ;  ihej  are 
days,  as  the  Romans  would  say,  to  be  marked  with  chalk; 
and  it  would  not  fatigue  any  man  to  mark  those  which 
he  himself  has  experienced.  The  main  current  of 
society  is  veiy  dreary  and  dull,  and  not  the  less  so  for 
its  restlessness.  The  chief  hindrances  to  Its  Improve- 
ment are  of  a  moral  nature,  and  may  be  placed  under 
the  following  heads.  These  hindrances  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  society,  (and  by  society  I  do  not  mean  the 
society  of  the  great  world,  as  we  call  It,  but  the  humblest 
and  smallest  reunions,  down  to  the  domestic  circle)  these 
hindrances  may  be  thus  enumerated : — want  of  truth, 
vanity,  shyness,  imitation,  foolish  concern  about  trifles, 
want  of  faithfulness  to  society,  (which  leads  to  re- 
petition and  publicity,)  habitfl  of  ridicule,  and  puritanical 
notions." 

After  showing  how  all  social  mtercourse  is  vitiated 
by  falsehood  and  vanity  among  men  and  women,  he 
proceeds  to  the  following  point  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  which  we  recommend  to  parents  and  guardians, 
as  food  for  profitable  meditation^  and  still  more  pro* 
fitable  practice. 

"I  believe,  if  most  young  persons  were  to  tell  us 
what  they  had  sufiTered  from  shyness  upon  their  entrance 
into  society,  it  would  well  deserve  to  be  plaoed  next  to 
want  of  truth  as  a  hindrance  to  the  eiyoyment  of 
society.  Now,  admitting  that  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  graceful  modesty  mixed  up  with  this  shyness,  very 
becoming  in  the  young,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
great  deal  of  needless  care  about  what  others  think  and 
say.  In  fact,  it  proceeds  from  a  painful  egotism, 
sharpened  by  needless  self-examinations  and  foolish 
imaginations,  in  which  the  shv  youth  or  maiden  is 
tormented  by  his  or  her  personality,  and  is  haunted  by 
imagining  that  he  or  she  is  the  centre  of  the  circle— 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  The  great  cause  of  this 
shyness  is  not  sufficiently  accustoming  children  to 
society,  or  making  them  suppose  that  their  conduct  in 
it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  ,*  and,  especially,  in 


urp^ng  them  from  their  earliest  youth  by  this  most 
iiyurious  of  all  sayings,— If  you  do  this  or  that,  what 
will  be  said,  what  will  be  thought  of  you  1  thus  referring 
the  child  not  to  religion,  not  to  wisdom,  not  to  virtue, 
not  even  to  the  opinion  of  those  whose  opinion  ought  to 
have  weight,  but  to  the  opinion  of  whatever  soeiety  he 
may  chance  to  come  into.  I  often  thiidc  that  the 
parent,  guardian,  or  teacher,  who  haa  happily  omitted 
to  instil  this  vile  prudential  consideration,  or  enabled 
the  child  to  resist  it,  even  if  he,  the  teacher,  has 
omitted  much  good  advice  and  gnidanoe,  has  still  d<me 
better  than  that  teacher  or  parent  who  haa  filled  the 
child  to  the  brim  with  good  moral  eonsiderationa,  and 
yet  haa  allowed  thia  one  piece  of  arrant  worldliness  to 
creep  in." 

In  the  "Essays  in  the  Intervals  of  Business,"  there 
was  a  chapter  on  "Secresy,"  which  pleased  most 
intelligent  readers  much,  bemuse  it  put  into  words  a 
feeling  which  must  have  been  experienced  by  all 
delicate  minds,  exposed  to  the  wordy  incontinence 
which  is  80  frequent  a  vice  of  modem  society.  It  is 
here  spoken  of  again  as  "unfaithfuhiess  to  society." 
The  passage  is  wdl  worth  quotation : — 

"  The  next  hindrance  I  shall  mention  is  one  rarely 
commented  upon,  but  which  I  maintain  to  be  very  im- 
portant—want of  fidthfolness  to  society.  A  man  should 
consider  that  in  whatever  company  he  is  throirn,  there 
are  certain  duties  incident  upon  mm  in  respect  of  that 
association.  The  first  of  these  is  reticence  about  what 
he  hears  in  that  society.  We  see  this  as  regards  the 
intercourse  of  intimate  friends.  If  your  fHend  in  a 
quiet  walk  with  you  were  to  tell  you  of  some  of  his 
inner  troubles  and  vexations,  you  would  not  consider 
yourself  at  liberty  to  mention  these  things  in  general 
society  the  next  day.  So,  in  all  social  intercourse,  there 
is  an  implied  faithfulness  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
one  to  another;  and  if  this  faithfulness  were  well 
maintained,  not  only  would  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
mischief  be  prevented,  but  men,  knowing  they  were 
surrounded  by  people  with  a  nice  sense  of  honour  in  this 
respect,  would  oe  more  frank  and  explicit  in  all  Uiey 
said  and  did.  As  it  is,  a  thoughtful  and  kind-hearted 
man  is  often  obliged  to  make  his  discourse  very  barren 
lest  it  should  be  repeated  to  a  circle  for  whom  it  was 
not  ^tended,  by  whom  it  could  not  be  understood,  and 
who  can  rarely  have  before  them  the  circumstances  which 
lead  to  its  being  uttered.  The  fkult  of  indiscreet 
publication  is  very  prevalent  at  the  present  day ;  and 
has,  I  have  no  doubt,  thrown  a  general  constraint  over 
all  communications,  personal  or  by  letter,  amongst  those 
very  persons  with  whom  unconstrained  communication 
would  be  most  valuable.** 

How  often  are  we  made  to  feel  the  general  want  of 
reticence,  the  want  of  faith  in  society !  How  often 
do  others  say  to  us,  or  we  to  them,  f  Do  not 
mention  this  again,"  "I  should  not  wish  this  to  be 
repeated,"  &o.,  when,  if  a  proper  feeling  of  delicate 
reticence,  a  habit  of  discretion  in  regard  to  things  not 
to  be  bandied  about,  prevailed  among  us,  such  words 
of  caution  would  be  considered  reproachful,  if  not 
quite  insulting. 

The  following  is  excellent :— * 

"  Lastly,  there  is  the  want  of  something  to  do  besides 
talking,  which  must  be  put  down  as  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  the  pleasantness,  at  well  as  usefulness,  oi 
social  intercourse.  Puritanical  notions  have  gone  some 
way  in  occasioning  this  want,  by  forbidding  many 
innocent  or  indiflerent  amusements.  But  I  suppect  that 

I  any  body  who  should  study  human  natui-e  much,  would 
find  that  it  war  one  of  the  most  dangerous  amusements 
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to  briDg  people  together  to  talk  who  have  but  little  to 
aay.  The  more  variety  men  have  in  their  amusements, 
the  better ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  games  are  often  very  good  InstmotorB  of 
mankind  andaslittlemisohieTouBasanythingelBe  they  do. 
"  Bat  this  consideration  of  the  want  of  something  to  do 
besides  talking,  leads  naturally  to  that  branch  of  the 
Art  of  Living  which  is  connected  with  accomplishments. 
In  this  we  hiave  been,  hitherto,  singularly  neglectful ; 
and  our  poor  and  arid  education  has  often  made  time 
hang  heavy  <m  our  hands,  given  opportunity  for  scandal, 
oocasionefl  domestic  dissension,  and  prevented  the  just 
enjoyment  we  should  have  Iiad  of  the  gifts  of  nature. 
More  lai^  and  general  cultivation  of  music,  of  the  fine 
arta»  of  manly  and  graceful  exercises,  of  various  minor 
branches  of  science  and  natural  philosophy,  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  enhance  greatly  the  pleasure  of  society,*  and 
mainly  in  this,  that  it  will  fill  up  that  want  of  something 
to  do  besidflB  talking,  which  is  so  grievously  felt  at  present 
A  group  of  children  with  their  nursery  chairs  as  play- 
things^  are  often  able  to  make  a  better  and  pleasanter 
evening  of  it  than  an  assembly  of  fine  people  in  London, 
where  nobody  has  anything  to  do,  where  nothing  is 
going  on  but  vapid  conversation,  where  the  ladies  dare 
not  move  6eely  about,  and  where  a  good  chorus,  a 
childish  game,  or  even  the  liberty  to  work  or  read,  would 
be  a  pcnrfect  godsend  to  the  whole  assembly.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  advantage  and 
aid  to  the  art  of  living  whieh  would  flow  from  a  greatly 
widened  basis  of  education  in  accomplishments  and 
wiiat  are  now  deemed  minor  studies.  1  am  persuaded 
that  the  whole  of  life  would  be  beautified  and  vivified 
by  them ;  and  one  great  advantage  which  I  do  not  fear 
to  repeat,  though  I  have  urged  it  two  or  three  times 
before  in  diflSerent  places,  is  that  from  this  variety  of 
cultivation  various  excellences  would  be  developed  in 
persons  whose  natures  not  being  suitable  for  the  few 
things  cultivated  and  rewarded  at  present,  are  thick 
with  thorns  and  briars,  and  present  the  appearance  of 
waste  land,  whereas  if  sown  with  the  fit  seed,  and  tended 
in  a  pro^r  manner,  they  would  come  into  some  sort  of 
cultivation,  would  bring  forth  something  good,  perhaps 
something  which  is  excellent  of  its  kind.  Such  people 
who  now  Ue  sunk  In  disrespect,  would  become  useful,  or 
ornamental,  and  thyerefbre  genial;  they  would  be  an 
awittance  to  society  instead  of  a  weight  upon  it" 

The  essays  on  "  Qtving  and  Taking  Critioism  "  and 
on  the  "  LnproTement  of  the  Rural  Poor/'  are  excel- 
lent. They  appeal  directly  to  some  of  the  most 
influential  classes  in  the  community,  great  and  small 
literary  men,  and  great  and  small  Lmded  proprietors. 
The  former  essay  is  also  of  general  application,  since 
the  word  *'Cniicum**  is  used  in  an  extended  signi- 
fication, and  means  all  comment  upon  the  characters, 
conduct,  and  words  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
broogfat  into  contact*  We  r^^ret  that  our  limited 
space  will  not  allow  ns  to  give  specimens  of  our 
anther's  mode  of  dealing  with  these  two  important 
subjects.  We  can  only  say  that  he  treats  them 
calmly  and  lai^gely,  and  runs  into  no  extreme ;  indeed, 
from  the  nature  of  his  mind  he  never  does  that,  and 
you  are  sure  of  finding  no  crude,  violent,  or  startling 
theories  in  his  pages,  while  you  are  equally  sure  of 
finding  no  mere  adornment  of  commonplace.  Indeed, 
in  his  essays  on  **  Slavery  *'  he  has  contrived  to  make 
yon  forget  that  the  subject  has  been  worn  threadbare 
by  abolitionists  and  anti-abolitionists,  and  has  made 
it  not  only  very  interesting,  but  has  often  given  it  a 
forceful  novelty.  Let  our  readers  carefully  peruse 
the  follo?ring  extract ;— ■ 


*' Doubtless  of  almost  eveiy  race  in  succession  it  has 
been  pronounced  by  their  masters,  that  to  get  any  good 
out  of  them  it  was  necessary  to  have  supreme  command 
over  them.  To  illustrate  this,  here  is  a  fragment  which 
I  conjecture  to  have  been  part  of  a  letter  sent  by  a 
Boman  senator  to  some  young  man  who  had  recently 
come  into  possession  of  large  property,  and  was  inclined 
to  act  with  unusual  benevolence  towards  his  slaves. — 
'It  might  have  been  true  in  former  days,  when  all 
slaves  were  captives  in  war  from  people  brave  as 
ourselves,  but  with  this  scum  of  nations  it  is  absurd. 
You  favour  much  the  British  race,  and  (forgive  me)  are 
wont,  from  paradox,  to  talk  of  their  fidelity  and  valour. 
Two  of  my  slaves  of  that  race,  no  later  than  the  ides  of 
June,  were  detected  iin  a  long  course  of  deceit  and 
trickery ;  not  only  purloining,  but  laying  the  crime  on 
my  Thracians,  and  even  on  Epoenetus,  my  freedman, 
whom  you  know.  The  truthfol  scourge  brought  this  to 
light;  and  for  them  there  is  no  reas^ng.  Can  such 
a  rabble  of  barbarians  become  a  nation?  for  by  nation  I 
do  not  mean  a  horde  of  wandering  savages — 

"  Quorum  plaustra  vagas  lite  trahunt  domos," 
but  men  formed  to  carry  the  ideas  of  power  and  justice 
over  the  world,  fit,  not  only  to  govern  themselv^,  but 
to  sway  others  1 '  (a  thoroughly  Roman  theoir  of  a  nation, 
by  the  way.)  *  The  thing  is  impossible,  and  would  only 
delude  those  delirious  persons  W  whom  every  new  and 
strange  thing  is  well  received.  Moreover,  my  physician 
Festus  tells  me  that  these  people  are,  by  the  appointment 
of  the  gods  (divinitus)  an  imerior  race,  proved  by  their 
miserably  white  skin.  For,  as  he  ssys,  the  lymph  in 
their  bodies  is  ^together  of  a  poor  and  half-decocted 
nature  which  produces  these  sickly  appearances  of  pink 
and  white.  Hence  the  brain  h  of  a  flaccid  substance, 
and  the  whole  body  is  such  as  cannot  be  led  to  good  but 
by  stripes,  not  rarely  applied.  I  do  not  say  these  things 
of  myself,  and  should  despise  to  know  them ;  but  they 
are  what  the  slave  says,  (Festus.)  You  yourself  perceive 
the  hang-dog  look  and  abject  bearing  (gestum  demissum 
perdltumque  vultum)  of  tliese  Britons.  And  it  Is  with 
these,  and  such  as  these,  that  we  are  to  eat  in  company  1 
for  so  I  construe  Seneca*s  fine  words  ^  which  you  read 
to  me  the  ot^er  day.  Next,  I  suppose  we  are  to  in- 
termarry with  them.  But  the  gods—'  Here  the 
fragment  breaks  off  not  inappropriately,  as  this  kind  of 
people  are  apt  to  invoke  the  gods  in  support  of  their 
argument"  ^ 

As  a  oomment  upon  this  we  will  just  quote  the 
following  from  the  talk  of  the  "  Friends  in  Council " 
upon  the  essay.    Dunsford  says  i-^ 

"That  fhtg^ent  frx>m  the  Boman  author  ^is  rety 
interesting,  Milverton." 

MUverton:  "Very." 

EUegmere:  "My  dear  Dunsford,  what  an  invaluable 
creature  you  arr{  How  charmingly  you  are  imposed 
upon!  That  Roman  author  has  just  been  making  a 
most  English  dinner  at  this  very  'Lion,*  or  'Stag,'  or 
whatever  this  inn  is  called." 

In  fact,  this  clever  and  elegant  forgery  is  the  woik 
of  Milverton  (our  author),  who  thus  shows  a  delicate, 
subtle  vein  of  satire  in  the  garb  of  playful  scholarship. 
We  think  it  would  be  needless,  after  the  abore  quo- 
tation, to  say  that  he  has  no  want  of  imagination,  or  of 
humour,  although  he  is  for  the  most  part  grave  and 
earnest.  We  omitted  to  mention  the  essay  on 
"  Qovemment "  in  its  phioe.  It  is  sensible,  far-seeing, 
and  should  be  read  by  every  red-hot  ultra  politician  ol 
all  parties, — read,  and  as  far  as  possible  acted  upon. 


(1)  Quid  ergof— Omnei  servos  admoTebo  mensse  meset  Mon 
magis  quam  omnes  libcrosf  Erras  si  existim&i  me  quosdan  quasi 
sordfdioris  opera  reiecturum.  ut  puta  ilium  mulionero,  et  Ulnm 
bubtilcom  Don  ministeriia  fllos  aestimabo,  sed  raoribus.     Bibl 
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JOHN  HOWARD,  THE  PHILANTHROPIST.' 
A  SCULPTURED  representation  of  John  Howard 
stands  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  It  is  a  worthy  tribute 
to  his  memory.  The  marble  image  of  the  philan- 
thropist, with  the  inscription  commemorative  of  his 
genius,  his  charity,  and  his  devotion  to  mankind,  re- 
mains as  an  enduring  memorial  of  his  "  truly  glorious 
achievements,"  to  command  the  respect,  and  excite 
the  emulation  of  posterity.  Whilst  wc  look  upon  the 
statues  of  heroes  who  have  fought  the  battles,  states- 
men who  have  ruled  the  destinies,  and  poets  who  have 
increased  the  lustre  of  the  nation,  the  eye  turns  with 
pleasure  to  that  of  the  martyred  Howutl,  who  gave 
England  a  name  for  benevolence,  whilst  others  have 
rendered  her  pre-eminent  for  the  glory  of  her  arms, 
the  wisdom  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her 
arts.  But  no  marble  record  in  a  spot  consecrated  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation  can  shed  a  halo  round  a 
martyr's  name  like  that  with  which  the  faithful  story 
of  ]na  good  works,  the  written  panorama  of  his  life, 
can  invest  him.  The  statue  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
points  attention  to  the  greatness  of  Howard's  mind, 
and  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  human  race :  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  biography  describes  completely, 
and  with  graphic  fidelity,  what  is  there  only  generally 
indicated.  The  marble  is  the  testimony  to  Howard's 
charity  of  mind;  the  book  is  the  vindication  of  his 
claims  to  the  earnest  and  lasting  gratitude  of  mankind. 
Throughout  all  ages,  and  in  every  region  to  which 
this  record  of  his  life  may  penetrate,  his  name  will  be 
numbered  among  the  martyrs  of  humanity;  for, 
while  others  have  yielded  life  in  the  prison,  on  the 
wheel  of  torture,  on  the  scaffold,  on  the  battle-field,  in 
the  breach,  on  the  deck,  and  on  the  fiery  pile,  in  the 
defence  of  kindred,  country,  or  confederates,  in  the 
assertion  of  a  principle  or  a  right,  whether  in  religion 
or  in  the  name  of  freedom,  he  gave  himself  a  sacrifice 
^  the  poor,  stricken  with  disease,  the  weak,  suffering 
from  oppression,  the  unfortunate,  condemned  to  un- 
merited punishment,  and  even  the  guilty,  whom  the 
ferocity  of  vindictive  laws,  or  the  abuses  of  a  corrupted 
system,  had  reduced  to  the  lowest  levelof  human  misery. 
Such  was  the  man  whose  life  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has 
narrated  with  ability  and  a  faithful  adherence  to  facts. 
The  biography  is  not  gilded  with  the  meretricioub 
ornaments  of  imagination.  We  have  John  Howard's 
life  without  embellishment,  and  we  have  his  character 
without  the  excessive  lavishment  of  adulation.  To 
say  that  the  author  has  painted  the  portrait  of  a  man 
without  an  error,  that  he  has  converted  the  philan- 
thropbt  into  somewhat  of  an  ideal,  without  spot  or 
blemish,  is  not  to  indicate  a  fault ;  for  it  seems  impos- 
sible for  the  mind  to  dwell  long  and  seriously  on  the 
virtues  of  so  great  a  man  without  becoming  imbued 
with  that  spirit  of  admiration,  elevating  itself  at  times 
almost  to  worship,  which  appears  to  Imve  resulted,  in 

qufsque  dat  mores:  ministerfa  casus  atsignat  Qoidam  c«enent 
tecnm,  quia  digni  sunt ;  auidam  ut  sint  Si  quid  enim  in  illis  ex 
•ordida  conrenatione  servile  est,  honestiorum  cooTictus  excutiet— 
Seneca  Epist.  xlyli. 

(1)  "John  Howard:    and  the  Prison- World  of  Europe  in'"the 
i^lSSSl    ImS"^"    ^>' "'P*®^  ^^0°'    l^ndon:  Jackson 


most  recent  instances)  in  the  portraiture  of  a  demi- 
god on  earth.  But  Mr.  Dixon  has  been  more  than 
usually  judicious  in  this  respect;  although  we  must 
allow  that  his  estimate  of  Howard  is  one  whidi  takes 
the  most  exalted  form  of  human  excellenee  «s  its 
standard,  and  places  on  a  level  with  it  the  diaracter 
of  the  philanthropist.  However,  the  actions  of  sn(^ 
a  man  form  his  best  panegyric.  To  describe  what  he 
did  is  to  do  him  more  justice  than  to  say  what  he  was. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  work  before  us.  To  quote  a  few 
passages,  and  allow  the  reader  to  perceive  the  vigorous 
style  of  the  author,  and  the  interest  of  his  narrative, 
will  be  a  better  compliment  to  the  volume  than  the 
most  fervid  criticism  or  the  most  exalted  praise. 

John  Howard  was  bom  about  the  year  1725,  eitW 
at  Hackney,  Enfield,  Smithfield,  or  Cardington;  the 
exact  place,  as  well  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  being 
unknown.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of  the  city  of 
London,  and,  deeming  that  the  occupation  which  had 
raised  him  to  fortune  would  be  the  proper  path  of  life 
for  his  son,  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  grocer  in 
Watling  Street.  To  this  vocation  the  youth,  whose 
acquirements,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  no  classical 
scholar,  were  far  from  mean,  was  but  weakly  bound 
by  ties  of  predilection.  The  parental  wish,  however, 
was  not  opposed ;  and  until  the  elder  Howard's  death, 
his  son  remained  in  the  dingy  counting-house,  casting 
up  accounts  of  groceries  and  pickles.  But  when  that 
event  occurred,  the  'young  man,  no  longer  under  re- 
straint, bought  hb  liberty,  took  possession  of  his  suf- 
ciently  ample  fortune,  retired  to  Stoke  Newington  for 
health  and  quiet,  and  experienced  a  severe  illness.  His 
landlady,  a  respectable,  but  "  ordinary-looking  woman, 
of  fifty-two,"  and  herself  a  confirmed  invalid,  attended 
him  with  the  kindness  of  a  mother ;  and  Howard,  whose 
gratitude  was  unbounded,  knew  not  how  to  express  it 
otherwise  than  by  offering  to  marry  his  attentive  nurse, 
to  lift  her  fix)m  her  humble  position,  to  share  his  name, 
his  fortune  with  her.  The  good  woman  was  startled, 
objected,  reasoned,  and  even  remonstrated, 

"  But,"  says  our  author,  "all  to  no  purpose.  Howard's 
mind  was  made  up.  Daring  his  slow  recoveij,  he  had 
weighed  the  matter  carefully, — ^had  come  to  the  oodcIu- 
Bion,  that  it  waa  his  duty  to  marry  her,  and  nothing 
could  now  change  his  determination.  The  struggle 
between  the  two  must  have  been  extremely  curious ; — 
the  sense  of  duty  on  both  sides— founded  upon  honest 
convictions,  no  doubt,— the  mutual  re8pect>  without  the 
consuming  fire, — the  cool  and  logical  weighing  of  axgu- 
ments,  in  place  of  the  rapid  pleading  of  tnumphant 
passion ;  the  young  man,  without  the  ordinary  inspira- 
tions of  youth,  on  the  one  hand,  the  widow,  past  her 
prime,  yet  simple,  undesigning,  unambitious,  earnestly 
struggling  to  reject  and  put  aside  youth,  wealth,  protec- 
tion, honour,  social  rank,— the  very  things  for  which 
women  are  taught  to  dresSt  to  pose,  to  intrigue^  aiipott 
to  circumvent  /&aren,— on  the  other,  form  together  a 
picture  which  has  its  romantic  interest,  in  q>it6  of  the 
incongruity  of  the  main  idea."  i 

Mr.  Dixon  is  too  harsh  upon  women.    He  might 
very  justly  have  introduced  the  monosyllabic  "some  * 
before  the  words  we  have  italicised,  which  would  ' 
have  rendered  his  charge  less  sweeping,  and,  there- 
fore, more  correct.    But,  passing  this  with  a  brief 
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bat  most  decided  cbollenge  to  its  general  applica- 
tion, we  find  that  Mrs.  Loidore  yielded  at  length, 
«nd'  became  the  wife  of  Howard.  Three  years  of 
this  union  passed  away  happily  and  tranqnilly,  and 
the  good  bdy  died.  Her  demise  again  brought  the 
fature  martyr  into  active  intercourse  with  the  world. 
The  tremendous  calamity  which  had  laid  in  ruins  the 
capital  of  Portugal,  appeared  to  call  for  his  exertions 
to  alleriatet  he  distress  of  those  whose  unexampled 
anferings  then  drew  upon  Lisbon  the  compassionate 
attention  of  all  Europe.  Howard  embarked ;  his  vessel 
was  cim)tured  by  a  privateer ;  he  and  his  companions 
were  carried  prisoners  of  war  to  Brest,  where,  in  a 
damp  and  filthy  dungeon,  he  tasted  of  that  privation 
and  misery,  to  the  alleviation  of  which  the  after  years 
of  his  life  were  consecrated.  But  his  confinement 
was  not  protracted ;  and  he  was  once  again  at  liberty 
to  choose  a  course  of  action. 

The  paternal  estate  at  Cardington  suggested  the 
idea  of  repose.  There  he  settled ;  there  he  employed 
his  time  in  worthy  occupations ;  there  his  mind  re- 
covered tranquillity;  and  there  he  met  Henrietta 
Leeds,  whose  qualities  of  gentleness,  generosity,  piety, 
as  wdl  as  beauty,  won  his  heart.  He  offered  her  his 
hand,  stipulating  that,  when  married,  all  disputed 
questions  should  be  determined  by  his  will.  Li  fact, 
he  required  her  obedience  while  he  asked  her  love,-*-a 
phm  which  Mr.  Dixon  approves  of,  although  he  doubts 
the  success  of  its  univex^  application.  We  object, 
decidedly,  to  this  plan  of  requiring  "  obedience'^  from 
a  wife ;  and  most  of  our  r^ers,  doubtless,  sympa- 
thise with  us.  Women,  like  men,  have  a  taste  for, 
as  well  as  a  right  to  freedom;  but  Mrs.  Howard's 
obedience  was  little  more  than  nominal.  His  will 
was  ostensibly  their  domestic  law,  but  her  inflnence 
was  pre-eminent,  so  that  no  discussions  on  that  point 
disturbed  tiie  tenor  of  their  lives.  Their  residence 
at  Cardington  was  pleasant,  and  rendered  still  more 
so  by  the  taste  of  its  occupants, 

"The*  back  part  of  the  house  was  taken  down  and 
rebmli  on  an  enhuged  and  picturesque  plan.  A  new 
suite  of  rooms  were  made  to  abut  on  the  pleasura- 
grounds,  into  which  an  elegant  entrance  was  formed. 
The  oldfitfhioned  casements  were  taken  from  the  front 
and  replaced  by  a  series  of  chaste  and  simple  cottage 
windows;  while  the  walls  were  covered  with  a  light 
lattice  work,  about  which  were  trailed  and  twined  the 
most  fragrukt  garden  plants  and  flowers.  The  pleasure 
grounds  were  formed  out  of  a  field  of  about  three  acres 
extent,  formerly  attadied  to  the  ftmn ;  it  is  said  they 
were  Udd  out  in  the  best  possible  taste,  having  a  kitchen- 
garden  in  the  centre  so  completely  shut  in  with  shrubs 
and  flowers  that  a  stranger  might  have  strolled  about 
for  hours  without  being  made  aware  of  its  existence, 
unless  he  chanced  to  come  upon  a  slight  and  narrow 
opening,  overarched  with  the  interlacing  brancbesof  trees, 
through  which  it  might  be  entered,  no  gate  or  artificial 
barrier  stopping  the  way.  Between  the  shrubbery  and 
the  cottage  was  a  beautiftil  lawn,  surrounded  by  a  broad 
gravel-walk,  which  being  thickly  bordered  by  evergreens 
and  fine  well-grown  trees,  was  sneltered  from  the  heat  of 
the  summer  sun  and  afifbrded  a  delightful  promenade. 
In  one  put  of  the  grounds  the  path  was  skirted  by  a 
row  of  magnificent  firs,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  philanthropist  from  the  continent,  in 
one  of  his  early  rambles,  and  planted  there  with  his  own 


hands.  This  shady  walk  was  his  favourite  rusoit  when 
the  society  of  his  friends,  or  his  own  brooding  thoughts, 
sui^gested  a  pleasant  saunter  in  the  open  air;  his  more 
studious  hours  being  spent  in  a  rustic  boilding,  half 
summer-house,  half  library— situate  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden.  This  oratory  was  chastely  and  simply  fitted 
up  with  statues,  books,  including  most  of  the  great 
Puritan  authors,  and  a  few  philosophical  instruments." 

Such  was  Howard's  home  at  Cardington.  Here  he 
lived  with  his  wife— they  were  as  happy  as  love-birds. 
Their  charity  extended  in  a  wide  circle  around.  They 
were  the  good  geniuses  of  the  place,  and  at  their 
coming  want  was  dissipated,  and  suffering  relieved. 
But  death  at  one  blow  destroyed  the  fair  structure  of 
happiness  which  Howard  in  his  waking  dreams  had 
reared.  Henrietta,  his  young  wife,  died.  He  was  again 
alone,  again  full  of  sorrow,  and  again  he  plunged  into 
the  turbulent  whirlpool  of  life,  dividing  his  attention 
between  the  education  of  his  only  son,  (whose  youth 
was  a  sacrifice  to  folly,  and  whose  early  and  miserable 
death  was  the  result,)  and  the  wants  of  his  fellow-men. 
We  find  him  in  Italy,  whose  blue  skies  and  incense- 
breathing  gardens,  combined  with  the  piety  of  his  own 
heart  to  heal  the  deep  wounds  of  sorrow  which  his 
second  and  most  bitter  bereavement  had  inflicted. 
We  have  seen  him  luxuriating  in  the  lap  of  happiness, 
resting  in  the  bosom  of  peace.  But  for  the  last  time. 
We  now  accompany  him,  in  his  capacity  of  sheriff  of 
Bedford,  into  the  debtor's  dungeon,  the  felon's  cell. 
Here  he  [found  cruelty  exercising  an  unchecked 
dominion,  and  corruption  revelling  at  its  will. 

The  state  of  the  prison-world  at  that  period  was 
such  as  language  cannot  faithfully  describe.  Felons 
were  thrust  into  subterranean  dungeons,  where,  on  a 
damp  floor,  and  with  unwholesome  miasmata  poisoning 
the  atmosphere,  they  literally  rotted  away,  suffering 
the  most  miserable  privations.  The  debtor  met  with 
no  better  fate.  The  innocent  man  often  ended  his 
life  in  prison,  and  the  petty  thief -made  heavy  re- 
paration for  his  offence  by  death  on  the  scaffold.  The 
gaolers  of.  those  days  were  men  whose  hearts, 
hardened  by  continued  association  with  crime,  by 
constant  familiarity  with  suffering,  were  deaf  to  all 
appeals  save  that  of  the  purse.  The  victim  who  fell 
into  their  power  became  at  once  the  helpless  prey  of 
their  extortion,  and  could  in  no  way  redeem  his  liberty 
save  by  the  satisfaction  of  their  rapacious  demands. 

To  remedy  these  abuses,  and  to  introduce  justice 
instead  of  [ferocity  into  the  prison-world,  was  now 
Howard's  aim.  With  this  view  he  entered  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.  Through  neariy  all  the  great  cities  of 
England  he  proceeded,  visiting  in  each  place  the  gaols, 
which  he  found  to  be  very  dens  of  oppression,  fanned 
out  in  many  instances  to  private  individuals  who 
reimbursed  themselves  through  whatever  inventions 
of  extortion  they  could  devise.  Appearing  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Howard  made  his 
report,  detaQIng  what  he  had  seen,  describing  the 
cruelties  practised  by  prison-keepers,  and  the  sufferin^j 
endured  by  prison-inmates,  suggesting  at  the  same 
time,  remedies  and  ameliorations.  The  House  was 
surprised  by  hb  account,  and  formally  acknowledged 
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his  ceal  in  the  service  of  humanity  by  a  rote  of  thanks— 
a  rare  and  uncommon  honour.  One  of  the  members, 
who  perhaps  could  not  understand  Howard's  philan- 
thropy, asked  him  at  whose  expense  he  trayelled  ?  a 
"question  to  which  he  could  hardly  reply  without 
expressing  some  indignant  emotion." 

He  agidn  entered  on  another  progress  through  the 
kingdom  to  search  out  suffering  and  drag  iniquity  into 
the  light  of  day.  He  saw  ceUs,  where  felons  lay  chained 
to  the  floor,  with  straw  to  lie  on  worn  almost  to  dust ; 
he  saw  men,  depriyed  even  of  the  convict's  allowance, 
sickening  with  hunger  and  thirst, — male  and  female 
prisoners  huddled  together  in  dark  and  filthy  dungeons, 
where  light  and  air  were  ahnost  excluded,  where  the 
wretched  occupants  dragged  heavy  weights  on  their 
limbs,  and  where  delicate  women  lay  shivering  on  the 
naked  stones,  shut  out  from  the  most  distant  prospect 
of  better  things. 

Here  vice  became  more  vicious,  and  misery  more 
miserable.  Crime  was  a  field  where  cruelty  and 
avarice  reaped  abundant  harvests,  and  punishment  an 
instrument  of  torture  and  oppression,  rather  than  of 
prevention.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  description  of 
Plymouth  prison  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  rest. 

"  The  gaol  had  a  room  for  felons  which  was  called  the 
chink,  seventeen  feet  long,  ei^^ht  wide,  and  only  five  and 
a  half  high,  so  that  a  person  of  ordinary  stature  could  not 
stand  erect  in  it !  This  diabolical  dungeon  was  also  dark 
and  stifling,  having  neither  air  nor  light,  exoepi  such  as 
could  struggle  through  a  wicket  in  the  door,  five  inches 
by  seven  in  dimensions.  Tet  Howard  learnt  wiUi 
horror  that  three  men  had  been  kept  in  this  den,  under 
a  sentence  of  transportation,  fbr  nearly  two  months  1 
They  could  neither  see  nor  breathe  iteely,  nor  could 
they  stand  upright  To  keep  alive  ai  all,  they  were 
forced  to  crouch,  each  in  his  tum^  at  the  wicket,  to  catch 
a  few  inspirations  of  air :  otherwise  they  must  have  died 
of  suffocation,  for  the  door  w*s  rarely  opened.  When 
Howard  saw  it,  the  door  had  not  been  opened  for  fire 
weeks,  and  yet  it  was  inhabited  I  He  caused  the  bolts 
to  be  shot  and  an  entry  made ;  but  the  indescribable 
stench  which  issued  would  have  driven  back  any  less 
courageous  visitor ;  he.  however,  forced  his  way  in,  and 
found  there  a  pallia  miserable  wretch,  who  had 
languished  in  thai  living  grave  for  seventy  mortal 
days,  awaiting  transportation.  The  prisoner  declared  to 
his  questioner  that  he  would  prefer  being  executed  at 
once — and  no  wonder." 

Howard's  kbours  were  unremitting,  and  slowly  but 
surely  produced  their  results,  i  The  friends  of  reform 
saw  the  energetic  character  of  the  philanthropist,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  arming  themselves  with  his 
abilities  in  Parliament.  They  requested  him  to 
become  candidate  at  the  election  in  Bedford,  in  op- 
position to  two  corruption-mongers.  Sir  William  Wake 
and  Mr.  Sparrow.  The  contest  was  spirited.  An 
election  fever  threw  the  community  into  excitement, 
and  a  clergyman  who  saw  the  money-influence  exerted 
by  one  of  the  candidates,  alluded  broadly  to  him  in  his 
text  on  Sunday  morning — "  Are  not  two  sparrow  sold 
for  one  farthing  P  Fear  ye  not,  therefore ;  ye  are  of 
more  value  than  many  sparrows." 

Money,  however,  prevailed  against  Howard's  good 
name,  and  the  clergyman's  wit,  and  the  philan- 
thropist remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.    His 


defeat  was  a  triumph  for  humanity.  More  ridi- 
cule than  honour  is  now  reaped  in  the  Ckunmons, 
and  he  was  thus  saved  fh)m  the  disgrace,  to 
prosecute  his  mission  of  mercy.  The  Continent  was 
now  selected  as  a  wider  field  (^  labour.  The  Bastilc 
was  then  shut,  against  his  inspection,  but  the  civil 
prisons  of  Paris  were  opened  to  him,  and  presented 
somewhat  of  a  contrast  with  those  of  London.  In 
Holland,  the  earth  was  not,  as  then  in  England, 
fattened  on  the  fruits  of  the  gallows.  There  had  not 
been  in  Amsterdam  one  execution  for  ten  years.  In 
Germany  the  horrid  engines  of  torture  were  still  in 
vigorous  play.  Returning  to  England,  he  continued 
his  survey  there,  remarking  that  the  keepers  of 
prisons  were  in  numerous  cases  womttt,  whose  gentle 
natures  were  shown  in  the  severities  practised  on 
their  prisoners. 

The  only  place  where  Howard  found  the  prisons 
dean,  airy,  and  wholesome,  where  cruelty  was  un- 
known, and  where  punishment  was  regulated  by 
justice,  was  the  RepuUic  of  Geneva.  There  the  gaob 
might  have  been  taken  as  models  for  the  rest  of 
Europe.  There  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  recognised. 
If  prisoners  escaped,  they  were  not,  if  recaptured, 
subject  to  any  additional  penalty — it  was  the  neglect 
of  their  keepers  which  was  punished ;  a  system  which 
ensured  precaution  and  prevented  cruelty.  Howard 
heard  of  one  remarkable  instance.  He  visited  the 
gaol  in  Basle,  which  was  in  a  lofty  tower,  but  con- 
tained then  no  inmaiei.  At  the  summit,  near  the 
great  clock,  was  a  strong-room,  only  six  feet  high, 
entered  through  a  trap  in  the  roof.  Remarking  on 
the  unusual  security  of  this  cell,  he  was  told  that  a 
man  had,  shortly  before,  actually  broken  from  it. 
The  only  instrument  he  had  was  a  spoon*  which  he 
sharpened  and  employed  to  out  from  Uie  wall  a  piece 
of  timber.  This  was  to  be  used  in  breaking  the 
fastenings  of  the  trap.  Aware  of  the  vigilance  d  his 
keepers,  he  found  it  difficult  to  effect  his  purpose 
without  noise.  It  was  impossible  to  strike  the  hinges 
without  creating  an  alarm. 

*'  Here  there  seemed  an  insuperable  olyection  to  his 
design.  But  the  tower  clock  was  near  to  his  room. 
This  suggested  a  chance.  By  proceeding  cautiously,  he 
gradually  acquired  the  knack  of  hitting  the  bolts  with 
his  log  just  as  the  great  clock  was  striking  the  hour, 
with  such  nicety  of  operation,  that  the  boom  entirely 
overpowered  the  sound.  In  this  way  he  made  himself 
master  of  his  immediate  cell,  the  trap  of  which  he  could 
now  open  and  shut  at  pleasure— that  is,  at  the  striking 
of  the  hours.  So  fiur  all  went  well.  He  had,  however,  some 
other  doors  to  force,  and  two  or  three  galleries  to  pais, 
all  the  while  running  the  greatest  risk  of  detecii(m 
from  tiie  patrolling  guards.  Kothing  daunted  hy  his 
numerous  perils,  he  pushed  his  outworks  further  and 
further  daily ;  securing  his  retreat  as  he  went  along, 
and  returning  to  his  cell  whenever  he  expected  the 
officers  to  be  about  In  this  fashion  he  worked  his  wi^, 
till  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  he  emerged  on  the  roof  of 
the  tower,  in  the  open  air  and  sky,  but  at  a  frightfel 
distance  from  the  ground." 

A  rope,  coiled  up  in  a  oomer,  showed  the  meani  of 
descent.  Uncertain  whether  its  length  would  prove 
sufficient,  he  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  chance, 
aa  dawn  was  rapidly  breaking,  and  the  sun  would 
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betraj  his  flight.  The  rope  was  fastened,  the  descent 
commenced,  but  the  sustaining  line  gave  way,  and  the 
prisoner  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  Many  of  his  ribs 
and  limb-bones  were  broken,  but  his  recovery — which 
was  declared  impossible — slowly  took  place,  and  good 
in  his  case  springing  from  evil,  he  obtained  a  free 
pardon  from  the  Republican  authorities. 

The  publication  of  Howard's  work  on  the  State  of 
Prisons  created  a  wide-spread  sensation,  and  awakened 
much  discussion.  Leaving  it  to  produce  its  results, 
he  travelled  again  in  Holhmd,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  in  Germany,  and  again  in  England,  everywhere 
revealing  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house^  undergoing 
extraordinary  fatigues  and  privations,  exposing  himself 
to  dangers  irom  infection  by  land,  and  from  storms  by 
sea»  but  everywhere  leaving  behind  him  records  of  his 
nsit,  in  Uie  shape  of  charity,  and  bearing  away  the 
Uessings  of  tiie  unfortunate,  and  the  good  will  of  all 
men.  Another  and  another  European  pilgrimage 
succeeded.  He  published  the  narrative  of  his  ex- 
perience, and  introduced  the  beginnings  of  a  vigorous 
reform,  even  into  the  prison-system  of  the  Continent) 
because  his  labours  were  incessant,  his  efforts  un- 
tiring. For  twelve  years  ?his  wanderings  had  con- 
tinoed.  He  had  gone  through  every  country  in 
Europe  with  \he  exception  of  Turkey,  visiting  all 
their  places  of  captivity;  he  had  travelled  48,000 
miles,  and  had  expended  more  than  30,000/.  on  Ids 
labour  of  love,  in  journeying,  in  relieving  the  sick, 
or  baying  freedom  for  the  captive*  His  mission 
seemed  now  ended.  He  had  done  all  that  lay  in  his 
power.  He  saw  the  budding  of  his  labours,  and 
trusted  to  see  them  ripen.  But  he  would  not  pass 
the  interval  in  repose  whilst  there  remained  a  field 
where  benevolence  could  work-^The  plague  had 
broken  out  on  the  continent.  He  determined  to  set 
forth,  to  visit  the  cities  of  the  pestilence,  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  discover,  if  possible, 
a  remedy.  The  French  Government,  with  tiie  usual 
vindictiveness  of  tyranny,  refused  him  permission  to 
inspect  Marseilles,  or  any  other  part  of  the  kmgdom. 
But  the  mean  enmity  of  despotic  power  was  not  to 
baffle  a  will  like  that  of  Howard.  He  disguised 
himself,  braved  the  danger,  travelled  through  France 
at  imminent  peril,  escaped  from  pursuit,  continued  his 
journey  through  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  to  Malta,  visited  the  lazarettos,  and  set  foot 
upon  Asiatic  soil  at  Smyrna^  in  May,  1786.  The 
plague  was  then  raging  at  Constantinople,  whither  he 
went.  His  medical  knowledge  was  not  small,  and  his 
aenrices  were  eminently  useful 

"  The  favourite  daughter  of  a  powoH^l  Musselman, 
high  In  rank  and  office  about  tiie  court,  had  been  seized 
with  a  da^igerouB  illness,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  all 
the  oelobrities  at  Constantinople,  and  the  father  was 
Tainly  straggling  to  reconcile  himself  to  her  loss,  when 
he  heard  of  the  wonderfiil  cures  performed  by  the 
Frankish  physician.  Howard  was  immediately  im- 
plored to  come  and  see  the  great  man*s  daughter.  He 
went,  and  seeing  that  her  malady  was  not  so  desperate 
as  to  defy  the  science  of  the  West,  prescribed  some 
medieinet,  which  gave  instant  relief.  The  crisis  of  her 
malady  passed  over,  and  she  soon  afterwards  recovered. 


The  grave'old  Turk  could  set  no  bounds  to  his  gratitude. 
He  pressed  upon  the  saviour  of  his  child  a  purse  contain- 
ing 2000  sequins,  (about  900^.,)  which  was  of  course  abso- 
lutely refused.  Howard  told  him  he  never  took  money 
for  his  services,  bat  would  not  olyect  to  take  a  handful 
of  grapes  from  his  sumptuous  garden.  The  fee  solicited 
astonished  the  Turk,  not  less  than  the  skill  exhibited ; 
he  evidently  could  not  comprehend  It ;  but  with  a  pious 
ejaculation,  commanded  his  servants  to  famish  the 
Frank  with  a  supply  of  the  choieest  fruits  so  long  as  he 
should  sqjoum  in  that  place." 

We  soon  find  ;Howard  sailing  to  Venice,  having 
extended  his  inquiries  and  exerted  his  energies 
in  every  manner  possible.  During  this  voyage, 
one; of  his  greatest  perils  occurred.  A  Barbary 
privateer  assailed  the  vessel  A  savage  and  san- 
guinary conflict  took  place.  Howard»  the  man  of 
peace,  the  apostle  of  mercy,  now  proved  Ids  English 
blood.  Where  danger  was  most  imminent,  on  the 
reekiog  deck,  amid  the  hottest  fire,  he  was  stand- 
ing to  his  gun  with  the  coolness  and  courage  of 
a  veteran  sailor.  One  large  cannon  was  on  board. 
This  he  charged,  ahnost  to  the  mussle^  with  nails, 
spokes,  and  bullets,  and,  when  a  favourable  chance 
occurred,  poured  the  murderous  volley  full  amid  the 
pirate's  crew,  scattering  death  on  all  hai^ls  among 
them,  and  inspiring  them  with  such  terror  that  they 
fled.  Thus,  wherever  Howard  was,  in  the  haunts  of 
crime,  in  the  last  refuges  of  misery,  in  the  desohited 
places  of  the  plague,  or  where  blood  was  flowing  in 
conflict,  he  was  of  service  to  his  fellow-men.  No 
over-wrought  panegyric  need  be  written  of  him.  His 
name  is  blazoned  among  the  brightest  records  of  the 
past,  and  it  is  an  honourable  feature  in  the  civilisation 
of  the  present  age,  that  when  an  opportunity  occurs, 
the  press  is  ever  ready  to  awaken  the  memory  of 
good  deeds,  to  recall  the  reeoUection  of  services 
rendered.  An  assurance  is  thus  given  to  those  whom 
their  own  talents,  or  the  accidents  of  fortune,  have 
placed  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  afford  assistance  to 
mankind,  that  neglected  as  they  may  be  whilst  life 
remains,  their  memory  will  be  honoured  when  they 
mingle  their  dust  with  the  forgotten  dead.  And  such 
an  opportunity,  in  Howard's  oase,  is  offered  by  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Dixon's  biogiuphy. 

Howard's  son  was  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
victim  of  his  own  vices,  the  young  man  had  long 
been  afflicted  with  a  fesurful  malady,  and  his  father, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  reinstate  his  health,  and 
recall  his  reason,  consented  to  his  confinement.  John 
Howard,  now  an  old  man,  then  visited  Cardington 
once  more,  and  for  the  bet  time.  A  new  pilgrimage 
lay  before  him.  Again  the  cities  of  the  phigue  called 
him  from  his  ooxintry,  and  he  left  it,  to  return  no 
more.  The  sick  and  the  distressed  still  claimed  his 
whole  energies,  and  while  at  Chorson,  in  Russian 
Tartary,  attending  a  young  lady  prostrated  by  a 
dangerous  fever,  he  caught  the  infection,  whicli 
rapidly  ripening  into  a  fri^tful  disease,  threw  him  on 
the  bed  of  sickness,  reduced  him  to  helpless  weab 
ness,  and  at  length,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1790, 
deprived  the  world  of  one  of  its  best  friends.  Howard 
died.    His  death  was  a  calamity  to  mankind.    One 
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loud  wail  of  lamentation  rose  from  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Thames,  and  along 
the  shores  by  the  Tagus,  Neva»  and  Dardanelles.  The 
province  of  Cherson  was  spread  oyer  with  mounung, 
and  all  civilized  mankind  felt  that  in  the  loss  of  John 
Howard  it  had  cause  for  bitter  and  lasting  sorrow. 

We  have  touched  on  a  few  of  the  most  salient 
points  in  the  great  philanthropist's  career,  but  we 
have  merely,  as  it  were,  galloped  through  the  varied 
scenes  of  his  life.  In  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  volume 
the  reader  will  find  such  a  multiplicity  of  adventures, 
of  descriptions,  of  incidents,  of  anecdotes,  and  of 
touching  domestic  episodes,  that  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  it.  Indeed,  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  a  romance  pervades  it.  It  is  written  in  a 
pleasant  and  powerful  style,  devoid,  except  in  a  few 
isolated  instances,  of  affectation,  and  that  exaggerated 
colouring  too  commonly  observed  in  similar  works. 
A  few  literary  eccentricities  might  be  pointed  out,  but 
they  are  few  and  unobtrusive.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
such  a  record  of  his  life  that  Howard,  had  he  antici- 
pated such  a  thing  at  all,  would  have  desired.  We 
believe  it  to  be  Mr.  Dixon's  first  published  book.'  If 
his  second,  "  The  London  Prisons,"  which  is  announced 
as  under  preparation,  and  for  which  we  are  eagerly 
looking,  be  equal  in  interest  and  ability  to  the  pre- 
sent, he  will  at  once  have  established  his  reputation  as 
a  literary  man. 

.        ■♦ 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  i 
This  is  a  work  that  none  but  a  man  of  genius  and 
an  enthusiast  could  have  produced.  It  abounds  in 
original  thought.  The  writer  sees  deep  into  the  heart 
of  things,  and  unfolds  their  finer  relations.  His  writings 
tend  to  withdraw  the  artist  from  mere  routine,  and 
recall  him  to  great  principles.  Earnest  himself,  he  has 
the  faculty  of  communicating  much  of  his  own  earnest- 
ness to  his  reader — a  true  sign  of  mental.^  power. 
With  these  great  and  valuable  qualities  he  is,  if  we 
mistake  not,  not  a  little  inconsistent  and  visionary, 
and,  much  as  we  find  to  admire  in  his  work,  we  are 
far  from  accepting  all  his  reasonings  and  opinions. 

It  should  be  remarked,  at  the  outset,  that  this  is  a 
book  partly  addressed,  and  indeed  fully  intelligible 
only  to  students  of  architecture,  and  partly  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  general  reader.  It  is,  of 
course,  rather  in  the  latter  than  the  former  point  of 
view  that  we  propose  to  r^ard  it  here,  giving  an 
outline  of  its  plan,  and  culling  such  passages  as  may 
serve  to  show  the  style  and  spirit  of  its  execution. 

That  architecture  has  made  less  progress  amongst 
us  of  late  years  than  painting,  few  will  be  disposed 
to  deny.  Our  public  and  private  buildings  bear 
lamentable  testimony  to  the  fact.  Nothing,  for  in- 
stance, can  exceed  the  incongruous  variety  of  our 
churches,  or  the  jumble  of  all  styles  and  shapes  and 
dates  wLich  they  present.  Happily,  indeed,  few  are 
built  as  if  for  eternity ;  there  is  a  rage  for  cheap  bar- 
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gains  which  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment.  A 
paltry  spirit  of  false  economy,  combined  with  a  desire 
for  meretridous  ornamental  display,  is  their  principal 
characteristic  Happily,  indeed,  a  better  spirit  is  at 
length  gaining  ground.  The  number  of  valuable  pub- 
lications upon  architecture,  more  especially  upon  our 
own  antiquities,  the  influence  of  archaeological  societies, 
and  a  growing  taste  among  our  clergy — and  even 
among  dissenting  bodies — for  the  revival  of  our  own 
Christian  architecture,  have  already  produced  aconaide- 
rable  change.  In  this  revival,  however,  the  tares  have 
sprung  up  with  the  wheat — an  indiscriminating  slavish 
spirit  of  imitation,  and  an  equaUy  arbitrary  combina- 
tion of  existing  elements.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
ET  better  timed  than  a  work  Uke  Mr.  Ruskin's. 

"  I  have  long  felti^.he  says,  "convinced  of  theneoessity, 
in  order  to  its  progress,  of  some  determined  effort  to  ex- 
tricate from  the  confased  mass  of  partial  traditioiiB  and 
dogmata  with  which  it  has  become  encumbered  during 
imperfect  or  restricted  practice,  those  lai^ge  principles  of 
right  which  are  applicable  to  every  stage  and  style  of  it. 
Uniting  the  tecmiical  and  imaginative  elements  ao 
essentially  as  humanity  does  soul  and  body,  it  shows 
the  same  infirmly  balanced  liability  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  lower  part  over  the  higher,  to  interference  of  the 
constructive,  with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
reflective,  element  This  tendency,  like  every  other 
form  of  materialism,  is  increasing  with  the  advance  of 
the  age ;  and  the  only  laws  which  resist  it,  based  upon 
partial  precedents,  and  already  regarded  with  disrespect 
as  decrepit,  if  not,^with  defiance  as  tyrannical,  are 
evidently  inapplicable  to  the  new  forms  and  fanct-ions 
of  the  art,  wMch  the  necessities  of  the  day  demand. 
How  many  these  necessities  may  become,  cannot  be 
conjectured ;  they  rise,  strange  and  impatient,  out  of 
every  modem  shadow  of  change.  How  fiir  it  may  be 
possible  to  meet  them  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  essential 
characters  of  architectural  art,  cannot  be  determined  by 
specific  calculation  or  observance.  There  is  no  law,  no 
principle,  baaed  on  past  practice,  which  may  not  be 
overthrown  in  a  moment,  by  the  arising  of  a  new 
condition,  or  the  invention  of  a  new  material ;  and  the 
most  rational,  if  not  the  only,  mode  of  averting^  the 
danger  of  an  utter  dissolution  of  all  that  is  systematic 
and  consistent  in  our  practice,  or  of  ancient  authority 
in  our  judgment,  is  to  cease,  for  a  little  while,  our 
endeavours  to  deal  with  the  multiplying  host  of  par- 
ticular abuses,  restraints,  or  requirements;  and  en- 
deavour to  determine,  as  the  guides  of  every  effort^  some 
constant,  general,  and  irrefragable  laws  of  right — laws, 
which  based  upon  man's  nature,  not  upon  bis  know- 
ledge, may  possess  so  far  the  unchangeableness  of 
the  one,  as  that  neither  the  increase  nor  imperfection  of 
the  other  may  be  able  to  assault  or  invalidate  them." 

These  laws, then— these  "SevenLami)s,"  are  "Sacri- 
fice," "Truth,"  "Power,"  "Beauty,"  "Life,"  "Me- 
mory," and  "Obedience."  The  general  reader  will 
be  puzzled  to  know  what  all  these  attribute  can  have 
to  do  with  architecture.  Mr.  Ruskin,  however,  is 
disposed  to  ky  the  basis  of  the  successful  practice  of 
art  in  its  relation  to  reh'gion  and  morality :  it  must 
be  conceived  and  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  love  and 
reverence  for  the  general  laws  of  GkxL  That  tliis  is 
the  true  foundation  and  condition  of  all  art  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  of  every  human  occupation  and  enjoy- 
ment, we  devoutly  believe.  It  is  in  his  manner  of  de- 
veloping this  noble  idea  that  we  are  disposed  sometimes 
to  differ  from  our  author.  {He  is  often  profound  and 
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beaatiful,  in  his  obiseiTatioiiSy  bnt,  on  the  other  hand, 
ve  are  compelled  to  deprecate— together  it  would 
seem,  with  other  of  the  writer's  admirers— analogies 
and  reasonings  drawn  from  Scripture;  often  far- 
fetched, and,  to  our  thinking,  utterly  inapplicable  to 
the  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  spirit  of  "  Sacrifice  *'  which,  as  in 
past  ages,  would  lead  us  to  make  offerings  from  our 
superfluity  for  the  adornment  of  the  house  of  God, 
our  author  admits  that  its  revival  is  more  to  be 
desired  for  the  sake  of  the  feeling  that  actuates  it 
tium  for  the  result  it  may  produce. 
■  **  The  church,"  as  he  finely  says,  "  has  no  need  of  any 
visible  splendouis — ^her  power  is  independent  of  them, 
her  purtiff  is  in  some  degree  opposed  to  them.  The 
simplicity  of  a  pastoral  sanctuary  is  lovelier  than  the 
majesty  of  an  urhan  temple ;  and  it  may  be  more  than 
qaestioned  whether,  in  the  people,  such  m^esty  has 
ever  been  the  source  of  any  increase  of  effective  piety, 
but  to  the  builders  it  has  been,  and  ever  must  be.  It  is 
not  the  church  we  want,  but  the  sacrifice;  not  the 
emotion  of  admiration,  but  the  act  of  adoration ;  not 
the  gift»  but  the  giving." 

If  it  be  indeed  so,  may  it  not  well  be  urged  that 
the  duties  of  the  times  alter  with  its  circumstances ; 
that  the  work  of  educating  the  masses,  as  well  as 
improving  their  physical  condition— of  storming  the 
strongholds  of  ignorance  and  depravity  around  us — and 
of  ■wBiKwg  the  Qospel  into  foreign  lands— are  the  prime 
necessities  of  our  age,  and,  consequently,  the  most 
rdiffioms  use  to  which  the  liberalities  of  the  wealthy, 
and  the  minuter  contributions  of  the  masses  can  be 
applied.  For  this,  too,  our  author  is  the  first  to 
plead ;  but  yet  he  reminds  us,  and  perhaps  truly,  that 
"  the  tenth  part  of  the  expense  which  is  sacrificed  in 
domestic  vanities,  if  not  absolutely  and  meaning- 
lessly  lost  in  domestic  discomforts  and  encumbrances, 
would,  if  collectively  offered  and  wisely  employed, 
build  a  marble  church  for  every  town  in  England— 
sudi  a  church  as  it  should  be  a  joy  and  a  blessing  even 
to  pass  near  in  our  daily  ways  and  walks.'' 

Under  the  head  of  '< Truth"  the  author  seeks  to 
apply  the  ethics  that  should  regulate  our  moral  life  to 
the  practice  of  architecture : — 

"  I  would  have,**  he  says,  "  the  Spirit  or  Lamp  of 
Troth  clear  in  the  hearts  of  our  artists  and  handi- 
craftsmen, not  as  if  the  truthful  practice  of  handicrafts 
could  far  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  but  because  I  would 
fain  see  the  handicrafts  uiged  by  the  spuis  of  chivalry ; 
and  it  is  indeed  marvellous  to  see  what  power  and 
nnlTenality  there  is  in  this  single  principle,  and  how  in 
the  consultiDg  or  forgetting  of  it  lies  half  the  dignity, 
or  decline  of  eveiy  art  and  act  of  man." 

In  this  spirit  he  sets  himself  to  detect  what  he 
considers  unfair  expedients  and  false  appearances  in 
stmctnre  and  ornament,  in  all  which  there  is  much 
wofthy  of  careful  consideration  and  study.  Ho  traces 
the  growth  and  decline  of  mediaeval  architecture, 
indicating  the  departure  from  legitimate  principles 
which  led  to  its  corruption  and  downfal : — 

**  It  was  because  it  had  lost  its  own  strength,  and 
disobeyed  its  own  laws— because  its  order,  and  con- 
■iBieneyf  and  organization,  had  been  broken  through — 
that  it  could  oppose  no  resistance  to  the  rush  of  ove^ 
whelming  innovation.    And  this^  observe,  all  because  it 


had  sacrificed  a  single  truth.  From  that  one  surrender 
of  its  integrity,  from  that  one  endeavour  to  assume  the 
semblance  of  what  it  was  not,  arose  the  multitudinous 
forms  of  disease  and  decrepitude,  which  rotted  away  the 
pillars  of  its  supremacy.  It  was  not  becauHo  its  time 
was  come ;  it  wsa  not  because  it  was  scorned  by  the 
classical  Bomanista,  or  dreaded  by  the  futhful  Pro- 
testant. That  scorn  and  that  fear  it  might  have  survived, 
and  lived ;  it  would  have  stood  forth  in  stem  comparison 
with  the  enervated  sensuality  of  the  renaissance;  it 
would  have  risen  in  renewed  and  purified  honour,  and 
with  a  new  soul,  from  the  ashes  into  which  it  sank, 
giving  up  its  gloiy,  as  it  had  received  it,  for  the  honour 
of  Qod — but  its  own  truth  was  gone,  and  it  sank  for 
ever.  There  was  no  wisdom  nor  strength  left  in  it,  to 
raise  it  from  the  dust ;  and  the  error  of  zeal,  and  the 
softness  of  luxury,  smote  it  down  and  dissolved  it  away. 
It  is  good  for  us  to  remember  this,  as  we  tread  upon  the 
bare  ground  of  its  foundations,  and  stumble  over  its 
scattered  stones.  Those  rent  skeletons  of  pierced  wall, 
through  which  our  sea-winds  moan  and  murmur, 
strewing  them  joint  by  joint,  and  bone  by  bone,  along 
the  bleaS:  promontories  on  which  the  Pharos  lights  caine 
once  from  houses  of  prayer — ^thosegrey  arches  and  quiet 
aisles  under  which  the  dieep  of  our  valleys  feed  and  rest 
on  the  turf  that  has  buried  their  altars — those  shapeless 
heaps,  that  are  not  of  the  Eurth,  which  lift  our  fields 
into  strange  and  sudden  banks  of  flowers,  and  stay  our 
mountain  streams  with  stones  that  are  not  their  own, 
have  other  thoughts  to  ask  flrom  us  than  those  of 
mourning  for  the  rage  that  despoiled,  or  the  fear  that 
forsook  them.  It  was  not  the  robber,  not  the  fematic, 
not  the  blasphemer,  who  sealed  the  destruction  that  they 
had  wrought ;  the  war,  the  wrath,  the  terror,  might  have 
worked  their  worst,  and  the  strong  walls  would  have 
risen,  and  the  slight  pillars  would  have  stt^d  again, 
from  under  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  But  'they  could 
not  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  their  own  violated  truth." 

The  chapter  on  "  Power "  treats  of  the  principles 
which  produce  breadth  and  grandeur  in  architecture, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  suggestive. 

"Whatever  is  in  architecture  fair  or  beautiful,  is 
imitated  from  natural  forms ;  and  what  is  not  so  derited, 
but  depends  for  its  dignity  upon  arrangement  and 
government  received  from  human  mind,  bocomes  the 
expression  of  the  power  of  that  mind,  and  receives  a 
sublimity  high  in  proportion  to  the  power  expressed. 
All  building,  therefore,  shows  man  either  as  gathering 
or  governing ;  and  the  secrets  of  his  success  are  his 
knowing  what  to  gather,  and  how  to  rule.  These  are 
the  two  great  intellectual  Lamps  of  Architecture ;  the 
one  consisting  in  a  just  and  humble  veneration  for  the 
works  of  God  upon  the  earth,  and  the  other  in  an 
understanding  of  tiie  dominion  over  those  works  which 
has  been  vested  in  man. 

*'  Besides  this  expression  of  living  authority  and  power, 
there  is,  however,  a  sympathy  in  the  forms  of  noble 
building,  with  what  is  most  sublime  in  natural  things ; 
and  it  is  the  governing  Power  directed  by  this  sympathy, 
whose  operation  I  shall  at  present  endeavour  to  trace, 
abandoning  all  inquiry  into  the  more  abstract  fields  of 
Invention :  for  this  latter  faculty,  and  the  questions  of 
proportion  and  arrangement  connected  with  its  dis- 
cussion, can  only  be  rightly  examined  in  a  general 
view  of  all  the  arts ;  but  its  sympathy,  in  architecture, 
with  the  vast  controlling  powers  of  ifature  herself,  is 
speeial,  and  may  shortly  be  considered;  and  that  with 
the  more.'advantage,  that  it  has,  of  late,  been  little  felt 
or  regurded  by  architects." 

He  then  enters  upon  the  best  arrangements  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect  of  vastness,  and  to  remind  us, 
however  feebly,  of  the  joy  we  have  "  in  contempkting 
the  flatness  and  sweep  of  great  plains  and  broad  seas. 
In  one  of  his  best  passages  he  says  :— 
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''And  H  iia  noble  tfalngfor  mtn  to  do  this  with  their 
cat  stone  or  moulded  clay,  and  to  make  the  &ee  of  a 
wall  look  infinite,  and  its  edge  against  the  sky  like  an 
horizon :  or  e^en  if  less  than  this  be  reached,  it  is  still 
dellghtfal  to  mark  the  play  of  passing  lighten  its  broad 
sor&ce,  and  to  see  by  how  many  artifices  and  gradations 
of  tinting  and  shadow,  time  and  storm  will  set  their 
wild  signatures  upon  it;  and  how  in  the  rising  or 
declining  of  the  day  the  unbroken  twilight  rests  long 
and  luridly  on  its  high  lineless  forehead,  and  fades  away 
uatraoeably  down  its  tiers  of  confused  and  countless 
stone." 

A  fine  specimen  of  bis  manner  of  thinking  and  ex- 
pressing himself  is  the  following  :*- 

**  Positive  shade  is  a  more  necessary  and  more  sublime 
thing  in  an  architect's  hands  than  in  a  painter'^.  For 
the  latter  being  able  to  temper  bis  light  with  an  under 
tone  throughout,  and  to  make  it  delightful  with  sweet 
colour,  or  awful  with  lurid  colour,  and  to  represent 
distance,  and  air  and  sun,  by  the  depth  of  it,  and  fill 
itA  whole  space  with  expression,  can  deal  with  an 
enormous,'  nay,  almost  with  an  universal,  extent  of  it, 
and  the  best  painters  most  delight  in  such  extent ;  but 
as  light,  with  the  architect,  is  nearly  always  liable  to 
become  full  and  untempered  sunshine  seen  upon  solid 
surfoce,  his  only  rests,  and  his  chief  means  of  sublimity, 
are  definite  shades.  So  that,  after  size  and  weight,  the 
Power  of  architecture  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the 
qtiantitv  (whether  measured  in  space  or  intenseness)  of 
its  shadow ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  reality  of  its 
works,  and  the  use  and  influence  they  have  in  the  dailv 
life  of  men,  (as  opposed  to  those  works  of  art  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  in  times  of  rest  or  of  pleasures,) 
require  of  it  that  it  should  express  a  kind  of  human 
sympathy,  by  a  measure  of  darkness  as  great  as  there  is 
in  human  life ;  and  that  as  the  great  poem  and  great 
fiction  generally  afibct  us  most  by  the  majesty  of  their 
masses  of  shade,  and  cannot  take  hold  upon  us  if  they 
afiect  a  continuance  of  lyric  sprightliness,  but  must  be 
serious  often,  and  sometimes  melancholy,  else  they  do 
not  express  the  truth  of  this  wild  world  of  ours ;  so  there 
must  be,  in  this  magnificently  human  art  of  architecture, 
some  equivalent  expression  for  the  trouble  and  wrath  of 
life,  for  its  sorrow  and  its  mystery :  and  this  it  can  only 
give  by  depth  or  difihsion  of  gloom,  by  the  frown  upon 
its  front,  and  the  shadow  of  its  recess.  So  that  Rem* 
brandtiun  is  a  noble  manner  in  architecture,  though  a 
fklse  one  in  painting;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  ever  any 
building  was  truly  great,  unless  it  had  mighty  masses, 
vigorous  and  deep,  of  shadow  mingled  with  its  surface. 
And  among  the  first  habits  that  a  yonng  architect  should 
learnt  is  that  of  thinking  in  sluidoWf  not  looking  at  a 
design  in  its  miserable  liny  skeleton  ;  but  conceiving  it 
as  it  will  be  when  the  dawn  lights  ity  and  the  dusk  leaves 
it ;  when  its  stones  will  be  hot,  and  its  crannies  cool ; 
when  the  lizards  will  bask  on  theone,  and  the  birdsbuild 
in  the  other.  Let  him  design  witli  the  sense  of  cold  and 
heat  upon  him  ;  let  him  cut  out  the  shadows,  as  men  dig 
wells  in  unwatered  plains  ;  and  lead  along  tJte  lights, 
as  a  founder  does  hts  hot  metal ;  let  him  keep  the  full 
oonmiand  of  both,  and  see  that  he  knows  how  they  fall, 
and  where  they  fade.  His  paper  lines  and  proportions 
are  of  no  value :  all  that  he  has  to  do  must  be  done  by 
spaces  of  light  and  darkness ;  and  his  business  is  to  see 
that  the  one  is  broad  and  bold  enough  not  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  twilight,  and  the  other  deep  enough  not 
to  be  dried  like  a  shallow  pool  by  a  noonday  sun*" 

In  investigathig  the  principles  that  produce  beauty, 
our  author  assigns,  and  justfy,  the  first  pUioe  to  the 
imitation  of  natural  forms,  and  he  insists,  perhaps  too 
strongly,  on  the  converse  of  thia— that  forms  which 
are  not  taken  from  natural  objects  musi  be  ugly.  He 
touches  on  the  proper  principles  of  ornament,  propor- 


tion, and  oolonr,  the  conditions  of  which  he  considers 
to  be  combined  in  only  one  building  in  tJie  worid — 
the  celebrated  Campanile,  the  work  of  Giotto,  at 
Florence : — 

"In  its  first  appeal  to  the  strangei^s  eye  there  is 
something  unpleasing ;  a  mingling,  as  it  seems  to  him, 
of  over  severity  with  over  minutenets.    Bat  lot  him 

f've  it  time,  as  be  should  to  all  other  consummate  art. 
remember  well  how,  when  a  boy,  I  used  to  despise  that 
Campanile,  and  think  it  meanly  smooth  and  finished. 
But  I  have  since  lived  beside  it  many  a  day,  and  looked 
out  upon  it  from  my  windows  by  sunlight  and  moon- 
light, and  I  shall  not  soon  foiget  how  profoond  aod 
gloomy  appeared  to  me  the  savagcness  of  the  Korthem 
Qothic,  when  I  afterwards  stood,  for  the  first  time, 
beneath  the  front  of  Salisbury.  The  contmst  is  indeed 
strange,  if  it  could  be  quickly  felt,  between  the  rlaiiig 
of  those  grey  walls  out  of  their  quiet  swarded  space,  like 
dark  and  barren  rocks  out  of  a  green  lake,  with  their 
rude,  mouldering,  rough-grained  shafts,  and  triple 
lights,  without  tracery  or  other  ornament  than  the 
martins*  nests  in  the  height  of  them,  and  that  bright, 
smooth,  sunny  surface  of  glowing  Jasper,  those  spiral 
shafts  and  fairv  traceries,  so  white,  so  faint,  so  ciystalline, 
that  their  slight  shapes  are  hardly  traced  in  darkneaa  on 
the  pallor  of  the  Eastem  sky.  that  serene  height  of 
mountain  alabaster,  coloured  like  a  morning  cload,  and 
chased  like  a  sea  shell.  And  if  this  be,  as  I  believe  it, 
the  model  and  mirror  of  perfect  architecture,  is  there 
not  something  to  be  learned  by  looking  back  to  the 
early  life  of  him  who  raised  it  %  I  said  that  the  Power 
of  human  mind  had  its  growth  in  the  Wilderness ; 
much  more  must  the  love  and  the  conception  of  that 
beauty,  whose  every  line  and  hue  we  have  seen  to  be,  at 
the  best,  a  faded  image  of  God's  daily  work,  and  an 
arrested  ray  of  some  star  of  creation,  be  given  chiefly  in 
the  places  which  he  has  gladdened  by  planting  there  the 
fir  tree  and  the  pine.  19 ot  within  the  walls  of  Florence, 
but  among  the  far  away  fields  of  her  lilies,  was  the  child 
trained  who  was  to  raise  that  headstone  of  Beauty  above 
her  towers  of  watch  and  war.  Remember  all  that  be 
became ;  count  the  sacred  thoughts  with  which  he  filled 
the  heart  of  Italy ;  ask  those  who  followed  him  what  they 
learned  at  his  feet ;  and  when  you  have  numbered  hia 
Ubours,  and  reeeived  their  testimony,  if  it  seem  to 
you  that  God  had  verily  poured  out  upon  thia  His 
servant  no  common  nor  restrained  portion  of  His  Spirit, 
and  that  he  was  indeed  a  king  among  the  children  of 
men,  remember  also  that  the  le<^end  upon  his  crown 
was  that  of  David's :— >'  I  took  thee  from  the  sheepoote, 
and  from  following  the  sheep.'  ** 

The  sixth  "Lamp"— that  of  "Life "—is,  perhaps, 
the  most  curious  of  the  whole,  wherein  the  author 
developes  his  peculiar  fancies  and  predilections,  on 
which  we  have  not  space  to  dwell.  Many  may  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  cites  the  facades  of  St. 
Mark's  Church  and  the  Doge's  Palaoe  at  Venice  as 
modeb  of  beautiful,  and  what  he  calls  lioin^,  architec- 
ture. We  have  gazed  upon  these,  and  all  the  other 
pet  buildings  of  Mr.  Ruskin — ^the  aforesaid  Campa- 
nile at  Florence,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  Venetian 
Gothic  palaces— certainly  with  exquisite  delight.  We 
have  haunted  their  precincts,  and  watched  them  by  day- 
light and  by  moonlight.  We  would  give  the  world  to 
see  them  again;  but  much  of  our  enjoyment,  if  analysed, 
is  to  be  traced  to  their  ^sntastic  picturesqueness, 
their  time-worn  colouring,  and  their  historioal  aspect 
and  associations.  We  certamly  never  expect  to  hear  i 
some  of  them  cited  as  correct  models  for  our  modem  I 
imitation.    Mr.  Euskin  may,  however,  be  in  the  rigfat,    I 
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and  what  he  saya  upon  them  is,  at  all  events,  well 
worthy  of  the  attentive  study  of  the  architect.  Pass 
we  on  to  the  Lamp  of  "  Memory."  Here  we  have 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  our  author. 

"Among  the  hours  of  his  life  to  which  the  writer 
looks  back  with  peculiar  gratitude,  as  having  been 
marked  by  more  than  ordinary  fulness  of  joy  or  clearness 
of  teaching,  is  one  passed,  now  some  years  ago,  near 
time  of  sunset,  among  the  broken  masses  of  pine  forest 
which  skirt  the  course  of  the  Ain,  above  the  village  of 
Champagnole,  in  the  Jura.  It  is  a  spot  which  has  all 
the  •olemnity  with  none  of  the  savageness  of  the  Alps; 
where  there  is  a  sense  of  a  great  power  beginning  to  be 
manifested  in  the  earth,  and  of  a  deep  and  mi^cstic 
concord  in  the  rise  of  the  long  low  lines  of  piny  hills ; 
the  first  utterance  of  those  mighty  mountain  qnnphonies, 
soon  to  be  more  loudly  lifted  and  wildly  broken  along 
the  battlements  of  the  Alps.  But  their  strength  is  as 
jet  restnuned ;  and  the  far  reaching  ridges  of  pastoral 
mountain  succeed  each  other,  like  the  long  and  sighing 
swtM  which  moves  over  quiet  waters  from  some  £ur  on 
stonny  tea.  And  there  is  a  deep  tenderness  pervading 
that  vast  monotony.  The  destructive  forces  and  the 
stem  expression  of  the  central  ranges  are  alike  with- 
drawn. No  frost-ploughed,  dust-encumbered  paths  of 
ancient  glacier  fret  the  soft  Jura  pastures ;  no  splintered 
heaps  of  ruin  break  the  fair  ranks  of  her  foresti ;  no  pale, 
defiled,  or  fiuioua  rivers  rend  their  rude  and  changeful 
ways  among  her  rocks.  Patiently,  eddy  by  eddy,  the 
clear  green  streams  wind  along  their  well-known  beds ; 
and  under  the  dark  quietness  of  the  undisturbed  pines, 
there  spring  up,  year  by  year,  such  company  of  joyful 
flowers  a^  I  know  not  the  Uko  of  among  all  the  blessings 
of  Uie  earth.  It  was  Spring  time,  too ;  and  all  were 
coming  forth  in  clusters  crowded  fbr  verv  love ;  there 
WIS  room  enough  for  all,  but  they  crushed  their  leaves 
into  all  manner  of  strange  shapes  only  to  be  nearer  each 
otho*.  There  was  the  wood  anemone,  star  after  star, 
closing  every  now  and  then  into  nebulse ;  and  there 
was  the  oxalls,  troop  by  troop,  like  virginal  processions 
of  the  Mois  de  Marie,  the  dark  vertical  clefts  in  the 
limestone  choked  up  with  them  as  with  heavy  snow,  and 
touched  with  ivy  on  the  edges — ivy  as  light  and  lovely 
as  the  vine ;  and,  ever  and  anon,  a  blue  gush  of  violets, 
and  cowslip  bells  in  sunny  places ;  and  in  the  more  open 
ground,  the  vetch,  and  comfrey,  and  mezereon,  and  the 
small  sapphire  buds  of  the  Polygala  Alpina,  and  the 
wild  strawberry,  just  a  blossom  or  two,  all  showered 
amidst  the  golden  softness  of  deep,  warm,  amber- 
coloured  moss.  I  came  out  presently  on  the  edge  of  the 
rsrine :  the  solemn  murmur  of  its  waters  rose  suddenly 
from  beneath,  mixed  with  the  singing  of  the  thrushes 
among  the  pine  boughs ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  walled  all  along  as  it  was  by  grev  clifis  of 
limestone,  there  was  a  hawk  sailing  slowly  off  their  brow, 
touching  them  nearly  with  his  wings,  and  with  the 
■hadows  of  the  pines  flickering  upon  his  plumage  from 
above ;  but  with  a  fall  of  a  hundred  fathoms  under  his 
breast,  and  the  curling  pools  of  the  green  river  gliding 
ind  glittering  dizzily  beneath  him,  their  foam  globes 
moving  with  him  as  he  flew.** 

**  Every  human  action  gains  in  honour,  in  grace,  in  all 
true  maffnificenoe,  by  its  regard  to  things  that  are  to 
oome.  ft  is  the  far  sight,  the  oulet  and  confident 
patienoe,  that,  above  all  other  attributes,  separate  man 
from  man,  and  near  him  to  his  Maker ;  and  there  Is  no 
aeti<m  nor  art,  whose  majesty  we  may  not  measure  by 
this  test  Therefore,  when  we  build,  let  us  think  that 
we  build  for  ever.  I^t  it  not  be  for  present  delight,  nor 
for  present  uso  alone;  let  it  be  such  work  as  our 
descendants  will  thank  us  for,  and  let  us  think,  as  we 
lay  atone  on  stone,  that  a  time  is  to  come  when  those 
stones  will  be  held  sacred  bocause  our  hands  have 
touched  them,  and  that  men  will  say  as  they  look  upon 
the  labour  and  wrought  substance  of  them,  '  See  !  this 


our  &ther«  did  for  us.  *  For,  indeed,  the  greatest  glory 
of  a  building  is  not  in  its  stones,  nor  in  iu  gold.  Its 
glory  is  in  its  Age,  and  in  that  deep  sense  of  voioo- 
fulness,  of  stem  watching,  of  mysterious  sympathv,  nay, 
even  of  approval  or  eondemnation,  which  we  feel  in 
walls  that  have  long  been  washed  by  the  passing  wavoi 
of  humanity.  It  is  in  their  lasting  witness  against  men, 
in  their  quiet  contrast  with  the  transitional  character  of 
all  things,  in  the  strength  which,  through  the  lapse  of 
seasons  and  times,  and  the  decline  and  birth  of 
dynasties,  and  the  changing  of  the  fac9  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  limits  of  the  sea,  niiiint.^|i[ia  itg  iculptured  shape- 
liness for  a  time  insuperable,  connects  mrgotten  and 
following  ages  with  each  other,  and  half  constitutes  the 
identity,  as  it  concentrates  the  sympathy,  of  nations;  it 
is  in  that  golden  stain  of  time,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  real  light,  and  colour,  and  nreciousness  of  ardU- 
tecture ;  and  it  is  not  until  a  building  has  assumed  this 
character,  till  it  has  been  entrusted  with  the  fame,  and 
hallowed  by  the  deeds  of  men,  till  iU  walls  have  been 
witnesses  of  suffering,  and  its  pillars  rise  out  of  the 
shadows  of  death,  that  its  existence,  more  lasting  as  it 
is  than  that  of  the  natural  objecta  of  the  world  around 
it,  can  be  gifted  with  even  so  much  as  these  possess  of 
language  and  of  life.** 

We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  echo  our  author's 
bitter  complaints  against  the  "restoration,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  our  dilapidated  buildings.  This  he  stig- 
matises as  a  downright  lie  in  stone.  Better  pull 
down,  he  says,  than  fabify  original  expression,  which 
can  never  again  be  restored.  Perhaps  not ;  but  yet 
a  near  approximation  to  the  original  is  better  than  a 
total  loss  of  it.  We  would  cite  the  mouldering 
portal  of  St.  Mary  Reddiffe,  whieh  is  fairly  peelhjg 
away,  and  in  a  few  years  will  have  lost  every  trace  of 
its  original  beauty,  unless  it  is  thus  preserved  to  ua. 
As  a  picturesque  object  we  should  infinitely  prefer 
it  in  that  state,  but  we  are  bound  to  look  a  little 
to  utility ;  moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  as  medisval 
architecture  is  more  understood,  the  work  of  restora- 
tion will  be  improved,  and  we  may  hope  to  find 
masons  upon  whom  may  descend  the  mantle  of  their 
predecessors. 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  last  of  our  author's  Seven 
Lamps,  that  of  "Obedience."  This  chapter  is,  per- 
haps, more  open  to  question  than  any  of  the  reat 
He  contends  for  the  adoption  of  some  particular  style 
which  is  to  be  authoritative  for  the  majority  of  pur- 
poses, as  the  only  means  of  turning  the  energies  of 
our  architects  into  a  profitable  direction,  and  avoiding 
the  endless  incongruities  of  our  present  practice. 
The  choice,  he  thinks,  would  lie  between.four  styles : 
"  1.  the  Pisan  Romanesque ;  2.  the  early  Gothic  of 
the  Western  Italian  Republics,  advanced  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  our  art  would  enable  us  to  the  Gothic  of 
Giotto;  3.  the  Venetian  Gothic  in  its  present  de- 
velopment ;  4.  the  English  earliest  decorated.  The 
most  natural,  perhaps  the  safest  choice,  would  be  of 
the  last,  well  fenced  from  the  chance  of  again  stiffen- 
ing into  the  perpendicular,  and  perhaps  enriched  by 
some  mingling  of  decorative  elements  from  the  exqui- 
site decorated  Gothic  of  France."  Such  a  suggestion 
is  not  without  weight  in  regard  to  eoclesiastical  build- 
ings, but  whether  it  could  apply  to  the  multifarious 
variety  of  modern  edifices  required  by  our  civilization 
may  reasonably  be  doubted.    That  we  have  had  too 
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muoli  of  a  vulgar  and  undiscrimiDating  q)plication  of 
Grecian  architecture  is  unquestionable ;  yet  there  are 
occasions  on  which  its  adoption  might  be  most  suit- 
able ;  while  the  Palladian  seems  better  adapted  than 
the  Gothic  for  many  modem  purposes.  Li  short,  the 
propriety  as  well  as  practicability  of  such  a  canon 
may  reasonably  be  doubted.  The  architecture  of  every 
past  age  has  grown  out  of  its  own  peculiar  feelings 
and  requirements. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  this 
remarkable  work,  and  treated  our  readers  to  some  of 
its  most  striking  passages,  we  cannot  leave  it  without 
regretting  the  evident  bias  of  our  author  in  favour 
of  past  times,  and  bb  depreciation  of  our  existing  civi- 
lization. This  vein  runs  through  the  entire  book, 
and  to  indulge  in  it  he  often  treads  very  wide  of  his 
subject.  Now,  we  can  excuse  a  man  of  exquisite  and 
refined  taste,  who  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  art,  for 
lingering  with  fond  delight  upon  the  beautiful  memo- 
rials of  departed  ages ;  but  not  for  ignoring  or  depre- 
ciating the  glorious  achievements  of  the  present.  Our 
steamboats,  our  railroads,  our  suspension  bridges — 
with  the  manifold  application  of  scientific  discovery 
to  the  promotion  of  human  progress  and  enjoyment--- 
are  the  great  works  of  our  age,  aud  they  will  stamp  it 
as  glorious  to  all  future  time,  although  in  architecture 
we  may  be  but  clumsy  imitators  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us.  Mr.  Ruskin,  however,  thinks  otherwise. 

^  We  havo  just  spent,  for  instance,  a  hundred  and 
fifly  millions,  with  which  we  have  paid  men  for  digging 
ground  ft>am  one  place  and  depositing  it  in  another. 
We  have  formed  a  large  class  of  men,  the  railway  navvies, 
especially  reckless,  unmanageable,  and  dangerous. 
We  have  maintained  besides  (let  ub  Hate  the  beneJUa  as 
fairly  as  possible  f)  a  number  of  iron  founders  in  an  un- 
healthy and  painml  employment;  we  have  developed 
(this  is  at  least  good|  a  veiy  large  amount  of  mechanioal 
ingenuity ;  and  we  nave,  in  fine,  attained  the  power  of 

going  fast  from  one  place  to  another.  Meantime  we 
ave  had  no  mental  interest  or  concern  ourselves  in  the 
operations  we  have  set  on  foot^  but  have  been  left  to  the 
UBual  vanities  and  cares  of  our  existence.  Suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  we  bad  employed  the  same  sums  in 
building  beautiful  houses  and  churches.  We  should 
have  maintained  the  same  number  of  men,  not  in 
driving  wheelbarrows,  but  in  a  distinctly  teehnical,  if 
not  intellectual  employment;  and  those  who  were 
more  intelligent  among  them  would  have  been  especially 
happy  in  that  employme&t,  as  having  room  in  it  for  Uie 
development  of  their  fsmcy,  and  being  directed  by  it  to 
that  of>servation  of  beauty  which,  associated  with  the 
pursuit  of  natural  science,  at  present  forms  the  en- 
joyment of  many  of  the  more  intelligent  manufacturing 
operaUves." 

Can  anything  be  more  shortsighted  or  splenetic 
than  this  undervaluing  of  one  of  the  greatest  agents  of 
our  modem  civilization?  Is  the  bringing  remote 
nations  together,  the  improvement  of  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce,  the  fusion  of  classes,  the  facili- 
tating domestic  and  social  Intercourse,  the  cheapening 
of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  .nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  indulgence  of  our  artistical  tastes  and  fancies? 
and  should  we  indeed,  as  our  author  affirms,  be 
"  wiser  and  better  '*  if  we  could  but  think  so  ?  and 
U,  in  short,  repudiating  the  spirit  of  our  own  times, 


we  could  throw  ourselves  back  again  into  tbat  of  the 
middle  ages  ?  ^ 

Our  author  is  full  of  ominous  forebodings  as  to  the 
tendencies  of  our  age.  Tiiere  is  "  thunder,"  he  says^ 
''  upon  the  horizon  as  well  as  dawn."  That  we  may 
have  to  pass  through  trials  and  convulsions  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  they  can  hardly  equal  those  of  the  trou- 
blous times  that  have  preceded  us.  He  is  particu- 
larly apprehensive  of  "that  treacherous  phantom 
that  men  call  Liberty — ^most  treacherous  indeed  of  all 
phantoms — ^for  the  feeblest  ray  of  reason  might  show 
us  that  not  only  its  attainment,  but  its  bdng,  was 
impossible."  Our  author  seems  here  to  have  mistaken 
Utopian  licence  for  genuine  liberty.  He  reminds  us 
that  the  noblest  word  in  the  catalogue  of  social  virtue 
is  "Loyalty,"  and  the  sweetest  which  men  have 
learned  in  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  is  "Fold." 
Tell  this  to  poor  Hungary,  crushed  under  the  hoof  of 
despotic  power,  or  to  outraged  Rome — the  Liquiaition 
for^  down  her  throat  by  French  bayonets.  He 
complains  that  want  of  occupation  is  the  prime 
cause  of  the  revolutionary  mania  of  the  continent. 
But  is  it  not  precisely  the  arbitrary  restrictions  and 
reactionary  policy  of  foreign  governments  which  have 
produced  this  result  ?  He  must  have  travelled  in 
the  Papal  States  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples — has  be 
anywhere  beheld  such  squalid  misery,  such  an  idle 
semi-brigand  popuktion  ?  And  is  it  not  among  the 
most  serious  charges  against  despotic  governments, 
that  they  weigh  like  an  incubus  upon  the  industrial 
energies  of  their  subjects  ? 

But  we  desire  to  part  from  our  author  in  good 
humour.  A  book  like  his  own,  in  which  there  is  so 
much  to  awaken  thought,  is  preferabb  to  a  hundred 
commonplaces,  in  which  the  prejudices  of  the  author 
might  happen  to  be  less  prominent.  We  look  with 
pleasure  for  his  forthcoming  work  on  "Venice,"  a  sub- 
ject peculiarly  suited  to  his  powers,  and  to  whidi 
we  believe  he  will  not  fail  to  do  ample  justice. 


"Leoine  Vermont  A  Tale  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. By  the  author  of  Mildred  Vemon." — ^A  striking 
work  of  great  ability ;  one  throwing  considerable  light 
on  the  natures  of  the  various  political  parties  in  France. 
We  recommend  it  to  all  our  readers  who  are  not  up  in 
the  progress  of  the  late  French  Revolution.  The  writo^  I 
is  a  liberal  Bourbonist,  but  apparently  fair-spirited  in 
his  estimation  of  political  parties  opposed  to  his  own. 
The  tale  itself  is  one  of  great  power  and  the  cha- 
racters are  very  fine  delineations ; — we  wish  we  had 
more  space  to  do  justice  to  them.  The  work  is  quite 
free  from  such  things  as  were  open  to  objection  in 
Mildred  Vemon. 

"  The  Confessions  of  a  Hypochondriac  in  Search  of 
Health." — A  well-meant  lesson  to  those  whose  health 
and  happiness  hang  on  the  frown  or  nod  of  a  medical 
man,  whether  quack  or  not.  But  important  only  to  'i 
these;  to  the  rest  of  mankind  the  Hypochondriac's 
Confessions  will  not  be  so  interesting  as  to  their 
writer. 
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rSE  BANDITTI. 

FBOH  A  nCTUB£  BT  CATTERMOLE. 

This  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  tLe  lighter  style 
of  this  artist's  compositions.  He  may  almost  be 
called  the  English  Salvator  Rosa.  His'  penchant  is 
for  the  delineation  of  the  sombre,  although  he  affects 
rather  the  picturesquely  gloomy  in  architecture  than 
tke  saTKgely  grand  in  nature.  He  revels  in  the 
interiors  of  Gothic  castks  or  cathedrals,  peopled  with 
their  baronial  or  monkish  tenants.  No  one  can 
throw,  like  him,  a  melancholy  charm  over  a  few  time- 
worn  walls — a  heap  of  old  awnoor — or  a  carved 
cabinet.  His  imagination  is  as  original  as  his  style 
aad  handling.  There  is  the  stamp  of  the  master  in 
all  he  does.  Here  is  one  of  his  peculiar  creations — 
m  group  of  Banditti,  reposing  under  the  ruined  portal 
of  a  palace,  by  the  side  of  a  river.  The  objects  are 
few :  it  is  the  magic  of  the  treatment  that  is  sur- 
prising— every  touch  full  of  expression,  and  the 
whole  effect  pervaded  by  that  peculiar  melancholy 
with  which  his  pictures  are  tinged,  and  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  their  distinctive  beauties. 


MUSIC,  A  MEANS  OF  POPULAR  AMUSEMENT 
AND  EDUCATION. 

The  great  question  of  the  day,  popular  education, 
is  at  length  assuming  its  true  form,  and  is  coming  to 
be  understood,  both  by  the  people  themselves  and  by 
the  philanthropists  who  have  devoted  their  attention 
to  it,  as  only  a  small  part  of  the  infinitely  greater 
question  of  the  advancement  of  the  masses  of  society 
in  all  that  constitutes  the  veiy  life  of  man.  It  would 
not  be  possible  here,  nor  would  it  be  needful  if  it  were 
possible,  to  trace  this  development ;  for  we  have  to 
speak  of  but  one  aspect  of  this  wide  theme ;  and  to 
show,  by  what  has  been  effected  by  one  means  and  in 
one  instance,  what  may  be  done  whenever  any  one 
earnestly  devotes  his  time  and  his  intelligence  to  the 
caltiTstion  of  those  amongst  his  fellows,  to  whqm 
have  not  been  given  the  means  either  of  knowing  what 
tiieir  well-being  is,  or  of  securing  it  for  themselves. 

We  bdieve  that  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  by 
knowledge  alone  men  cannot  be  advanced  in  that 
wbidi  is  of  the  highest  worth  for  them;  and,  yet  more 
conclusively,  that  the  smattering  of  knowledge,  which 
is  aD  that  can  be  imparted  by  lectures  and  manuals 
expressly  addressed  to  popular  ignorance,  does  not 
eren  look  in  the  direction  of  their  true  interests.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  speak  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  experiments  in  schools 
for  the  poor,  which  were  made  some  fifty  years  ago  in 
this  coun^,  was  the  great  discovery  that  the  play- 
fftrmnd  and  not  the  icAoolroom  was  the  real  place  of 
education.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  truth  of  this,  in 
respect  of  men  in  general,  is  a  discovery  of  our  own 

VOL.  x. 


day.  And  even  now  it  appears  that  only  the  fewest 
perceive  that  it  is  the  influence  exerted  mutually  in 
the  intercourse  of  labour  and  of  recreation  that  makes 
men^  and  keeps  them  what  they  are;  and  tliat 
sermons,  and  lectures,  and  popular  literature,  have 
been  almost  wholly  ineffective,  mainly  because  the 
educators  of  the  people  omitted  to  seize  and  to  subdue 
to  their  purposes  the  agencies  which  operate  when 
men  are  most  open,  and  natural,  and  honest ;  when 
they  are  ready,  with  eye  and  ear,  and  heart  and  soul, 
to  drink  in  whatever  may  be  presented  to  them,  be  it 
saving  health  or  deadly  poison.  The  painful  course  of 
useless  toil  and  disappointed  hopes  which  has  been 
run  by  those  who  trusted  to  mechanical  impressions 
on  passive  recipients,  might  surdy  have  been  spared 
them  had  they  but  remembered  how  he 

"  Whom  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men ;  from  whoBe  month  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams,  that  water'd  all  the  schoola,** 

earned  his  dearly-bought  renown;  or  had  they  but 
remembered  how  our  own  Great  Teacher  spread  abroad 
his  divine  wisdom,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
heavenly  kingdom.  Now,  however,  that  experience, 
though  late,  has  brought  this  truth  to  light,  let  us  haste 
to  use  it  as  best  we  may ;  and  renew  with  better  hope 
the  arduous,  and  hitherto  thankless  conflict. 

In  the  remarks  we  have  to  niujce,  and  by  the 
example  we  are  desirous  of  commending,  we  have  no 
purpose  of  entering  on  the  ground  occupied  by 
religious  instructors.  We  leave  to  those  whom  it 
specially  concerns  the  consideration  whether,  and  how, 
religious  teaching  can  be  better  fitted  to  the  necessities 
and  peculiarities  of  the  age.  The  education  we  speak 
of  relates  purely  to  the  present  world ;  and  may  be 
carried  on  in  subordination  to,  or  in  default  of,  that 
higher  instruction ;  and  with  it,  or  without  it,  will 
produce  its  own  effects ;  and  those,  such  as  are  worth 
an  effort  to  secure. 

We  must  confess  we  do  not  yet  see  how  the 
intercourse  of  men  in  the  market  and  the  workshop 
is  to  be  made  subservient  to  human  improvement. 
We  would  not  advise  attempts  that  must  be  received 
with  cold  assent,  coming  from  the  lips  only,  or  from 
the  understanding  at  deepest,  and  which  makes  the 
heart  in  as  promising  a  state  to  receive  instruction  as 
a  parching  drought  or  a  biting  frost  would  make  the 
earth  for  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist.  At  best,  * 
we  can  but  hope  that  men,  one  by  one,  privately,  may 
be  led  to  receive  something  of  that  influence  which 
might  relieve  both  trade  and  toil  of  all  their  drudgery, 
and  make  them  in  a  measure  as  ennobling  as  study,  or 
as  contemplation. 

The  question  we  have  to  answer  is  this — Can  we 
contrive  to  make  popular  amusement  a  means  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement  f  Can  such  new,  genuine,  cheap 
amusements  for  the  workmg  classes  be  provided  as 
shall  have  this  desirable  influence  ?  The  answer  we 
supply  by  telling  what  has  been  done  in  one  instance. 

There  is  a  market  town  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  which  once  had  mickle  fame,  for  that  a 
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proud  baron  who  Lad  bis  castle  tbere,  from  it  hurled 
bis  defiance  against  "the  king  of  Cokenaye;"  and 
which  of  late  years  has  bad  a  better  claim  to  renown 
as  the  source  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  accessible 
editions  of  the  great  classics  of  England.  During 
this  pa&t  summer  there  was  assembled  here,  one 
evening,  in  a  spacious  and  elegant  room,  once  the 
theatre,  and  now,  on  market-days,  the  com  hall,  a 
mixed  but  most  cheerful  company.  It  was  the 
periodical  festivity  of  a  singing  class,  which  has  for 
some  years  been  successfully  carried  on  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  town.  Beside  the  class,  which  numbers  eighty 
members,  there  were  nearly  200  visitors  present,  most 
of  them  working-people,  servants,  apprentices,  &c. ; 
but  with  a  considerable  proportion  from  the  classes 
above  them,  tradespeople  from  the  town,  farmers  and 
landowners  from  the  surrounding  country,  clergymen, 
dissenting  ministers,  and  their  families. 

Seated  in  groups,  arranged  with  methodical  irre- 
gularity, so  that  none  should  be  "  below  the  salt,"  in 
their  best  dresses,  and  in  their  best  behaviour  too, 
every  one  feeling  as  much  at  home  as  when  at  home, 
and  yet  brought  into  free  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  classes  that  are  separated  from  them  in 
ordinary  life  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  convention ; 
a  pleasanter  sight  than  these  working  people  presented 
cannot  well  be  imagined. 

An  excellent  and  well  supplied  tea  was  served 
at  half-past-five ;  and  th©'  comfort  of  the  whole 
company  was  secured  by  the  unassuming  zeal  of  six 
attendants,  each  wit)i  two  waiters  under  him,  all 
volunteers,  who  made  it  tlieir  business  to  see  that 
none  were  overlooked,  and  that  order  was  everywhere 
observed.  This  concluded,  the  business  of  the  evening 
commenced. 

The  character  of  the  entertainment  may  be  judged 
^m  the  specimen  of  the  bill  of  musical  fare  for  the 
occasion.  An  overture  of  Mozart's,  one  of  Bishop's, 
and  another  of  Shield's; — for,  in  addition  to  the  singing 
class,  there  are  a  dozen  instrumental  performers,  and 
a  piano,  at  which,  with  no  mean  skill,  presides  a  lady 
whose  whole  family  have  long  given  their  valuable  aid 
in  the  class ; — Novello's  Salve  Begina,  with  English 
words;  Mendelssohn's  duet  and  chorus,  To  thee,  0 
Lord ;  the  solo  parts  in  this  and  in  every  case  not 
being  performed  by  the  chorus  singers  of  the  class ; 
Haydn's  chorus  from  the  "  Seasons,"  0  he  gracious, 
with  the  preceding  recitative  and  fjrio ;  The  heaveiu 
are  UUitig,  from  the  "  Creation ;"  Handel's,  Lei  me 
wander  not  unseen;  and.  Or  let  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
with  its  chorus ;  a  glee  and  chorus  accompanied,  by 
Bishop ;  Purcell's  anthem.  Sing  unto  the  Lord;  and  a 
six  voice  madrigal  by  Wilbye ;  the  last  two  being,  of 
course,  unaocompanied.  The  style  of  the  performance 
we  cannot  well  characterize ;  for  there  is  notliing  but 
what  would  appear  mere  hyperbole  ihat  would  be 
adequate. 

At  intervals,  between  the  pieces,  fruit,  csd^e,  and 
wine,  were  handed  round  with  the  same  order  that 
was  observed  during  the  tea ;  and  the  company  then 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  fashionable  soir^,  being 


broken  up  into  little  parties,  seated  in  social  chat^  ur 
walking  'about  the  well-lighted  room,  by  way  ol 
varying  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

The  last  piece  had  been  sung,  and  the  meeting  had 
dispersed  about  half-past  ten;  and  neither  on  this 
occasion,  nor  on  the  numerous  preceding  ones,  had 
the  semblance  of  a  violation  of  decorum  cast  a  shadow 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  evening.  Nor  has  oae 
occurred  after  the  dose,  when  the  same  persons 
resumed  their  common  social  relations  as  masteis  and 
servants,  and  employers  and  employed.  For  the 
experiment  has  been  repeal  frequently  enough  to 
enable  us  to  speak  with  confidence  of  all  the  details, 
and  of  all  the  results  too,  of  a  meeting  such  as  this. 

How  it  is  that  such  an  evening's  entertainment 
should  be  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  means  of 
educating,  or  rather  of  cuUivating,  the  working  classes, 
a  very  few  words  will  show.  All  who  know  anything 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  must  know  that  thire  the 
civilities  of  life  can  never  be  so  habitually  practised, 
as  to  become  part  of  their  nature ; — the  veiy  decencies 
cannot  always  be  observed.  And  if  the  xiatural 
politeness  of  the  poorer  classes  of  central  and  southern 
Europe  be  appealed  to  against  this  remark,  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  very  politeness  confirms  what  we  have 
said;  for  the  open-air  life  of  those  people  providdls 
them  with  the  veiy  influence  which  our  less  genial 
climate  and  stay-at-home  habits  deprive  our  own 
poor  of.  And  if  even  casual  intercourse  with  persons 
of  education  and  refinement  makes  itself  evident  in 
the  manners  of  whole  nations,  some  portion  at  least 
of  such  an  advantage  must  follow  from  the  putting  of 
our  working  people  into  circumstances  in  which  they 
can  occasionally  fed  themsdves  on  the  same  levd  with 
the  dergy,  the  gentry,  and  others  of  the  grades  above 
them,  who  form  part  of  the  company ;  especially  when 
there  are  the  holiday  accompaniments  of  dr^s,  &c. 
and  the  all-humanizing  influence  of  music  Every- 
thing tends  to  produce  what  we  are  used  to  call  a 
"  better  understanding  "  of  their  relative  position  in 
society;  that  is,  the  feeling  which  can, be  expressed 
solely  by  the  more  intelligent,  cheerful,  unselfish, 
filling  of  their  own  places  and  dischai]^  of  their  own 
duties.  Beside  which,  in  such  a  case,  there  is 
doubtless  the  instinctive  assurance,  that  any  im- 
propriety in  conduct  at  the  time,  or  cdfterwards,  would 
disqualify  them  for  taking  part  agaui  in  such  rational 
and  unmingled  enjoyment. 

AnH  now  for  the  means,  by  which  this  has  been 
brought  about  and  maintained. 

Severd  years  ago,  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have 
referred— a  keen  lover  of  music,  a4d  acquainted  with 
its  science  also — wishing  to  diffuse  some  of  the 
knowledge  that  was  so  pleasurable  to  himself  or  at 
least  to  preserve  them  from  less  innocent  amusement, 
collected  a  few  poor  children  into  a  elass^  and  b^an 
to  teach  tliem  part-singing.  They  learnt  so  rapidly 
and  so  well  that  the  class  increased  continually,  till, 
from  the  amusement  of  a  leisure  hour  it  has  become 
an  instrument  of  good,  requiring  no  dight  attention 
and  skill  to  wield  it  well. 
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The  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  class  has  been, 
from  its  oommenoement,  in  the  hands  of  this  gen- 
tleman; and  the  mischievous  results  of  committee 
management,  in  the  destruction  of  musical  societies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  benefits  in  this 
ciase  of  a  sole  control,  have  been  so  apparent,  that 
no  interference,  except  in  the  form  of  a  courteous 
suggestion,  is  ever  offered.  A  few  members  belong  to 
the  ranks  above  the  woriung  chesses;  but  no  dis- 
tinction is  made,  nor  indeed  required,  in  their  favour ; 
and  thus  the  results  of  the  periodical  meetings  we 
have  'described  are  produced,  in  part,  bjr  every 
weekly  meeting. 

The  vocal  ports  are  lithographed  on  single  leaves 
for  cheapness  sake,  and  to  prevent  loss  of  time  in 
copying;  and  are  pasted  into  small  guard-books, 
prepare  for  the  purpose.  The  music  is,  nominally, 
only  lent  to  the  singers  and  performers,  and  is 
thttcfore  returned  when  any  one  leaves  the  class. 
And  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  none  ever  do  leave 
the  cUfis,  unless  they  are  leaving  the  town,  or  under 
the  pressure  of  such  necessity  as  is  uniformly  a  subject 
of  veiy  deep  regret.  The  sole  cost  is  one  penny  per 
week  for  each  member ;  and  this  trifling  sum  not  only 
I  pays  the  hire  of  the  ine  room  they  meet  in  for  one 
evening  in  evexy  wed^,  with  gas  and  fire  when  needed, 
but  also  lor  an  abundant  tea,  once  in  each  quarter. 
On  the  alternation  quarterly  meetings  the  members 
have  the  privilege,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
manager  as  to  every  name,  of  introducing  their  friends 
as  Bomerottsly  as  the  capacity  of  the  building  and 
the  ioeial  convenience  of  the  party  will  allow ;  each 
visitor  paying  one  shilling  for  an  intransferable  ticket. 
The  pq>u]arity  of  these  re-unions  has  increased  so 
greatly  that  now  only  a  snudl  proportion  of  the 
applicants  can  be  admitted;  although  the  classes  that 
most  affect  miscellaneous  assemblies  have  uniformly 
kept  aloof  from  these« 

It  is  something  remarkable  in  the  experience  of  this 
teacher  that  he  rarely  has  occasion  to  reprehend  any 
member  for  want  oi  punctuality,  or  for  irregular 
attendance;  nothing  but  actual  impossibility  of  coming 
ever  having  kept  any  away.  And  equally  remarkable 
is  it  that  the  only  evil  that  has  been  alleged  as  the 
result  of  this  chiss  is,  that  the  members  have  ooca- 
siooally  met  at  each  other's  houses  for  practice,  and 
have  not  separated  tiU  it  was  late;  an  allegation 
whidi  must  be,  to  all  who  know  the  habits  of  our 
little  market-towns,  and  of  the  working  classes 
generally,  one  of  the  most  palpable  signs  of  advance- 
ment in  a  way  not  at  all  contemplated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  dass. 

The  system  that  has  been  used  in  the  instruction 
of  this  class — and  we  name  it  only  that  our  account 
may  be  as  complete  as  our  space  will  allow — ^is  that 
caAed  the  Tomic  Numeral;  the  simplicity  of  which  is 
■0  great*  Mid  the  effeot  so.certain,  that  children  of 
eight,  nint,  and  ten  years  old,  have  been  taught  by 
it  to  read  a  single  part  of  a  glee  or  madrigal  at 
sight,  as  intelligently  and  readily,  and  with  as  few 
^■■hiftikiSr  vmU  makio  in  reading  a  passage  in 


the  Bible.  We  should  wonder  how  any  other  system 
could  ever  have  been  invented  or  employed,  had  not 
the  same  thing  happened  in  teaching  reading,  and 
grammar,  and  languages ;  the  plan  by  which  all  that 
b  learnt  is  really  acquired,  has  been  dishonoured, 
and  that  honoured  as  tie  method,  which  only  obstructed 
and  delayed  the  acquisition. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  fully  to 
dispky  thb  system,  especially  as  it  is  gradually 
becoming  more  widely  understood  and  adopted.  We 
can  only  say,  generally,  that  it  is  founded  on  the 
instinctive  appreciation  of  musical  sounds,  which  is 
implanted  in  our  very  nature;  and  thus  stands  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  the  method  of  Wilhem  and 
Hullah ;  over  which  it  may,  without  undue  boasting 
claim  as  great  a  superiority  as  universally  characterizes 
the  productions  of  nature  when  contrasted  with  the 
imitations  of  art. 

To  return  to  the  remarks  with  which  we  set  out. 
This  account  will  show  what  can  be  done  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  working  classes  when  the  attempt 
is  heartily  made.  Other  plans,  no  doubt,  might  be 
devised  and  be  crowned  with  similar  success.  For  we 
think  we  have  proved  not  only  that  music,  properly 
managed,  may  truly  educate  the  people;  but  also 
that  intelligent  earnestness,  and  above  all,  the  zealous 
devotion  of  one  person  to  such  a  task,  cannot  fail. 

We  have  a  popular-school  drilled  community  in 
Scotland;  and  we  have  a  government-school  dnlled 
community  in  Prussia ;  but  neither  the  one  people  nor 
the  other  comes  near  an  idea  of  a  euHimied  com- 
munity. We  want  something  of  iht  spirit  of  Athens 
of  old— 

-"  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 


And  eloquence,  native  to  fiunois  wit ;  ** 

and  then  with  our  pure  religion  in  place  of  their 
superstitious  devoutness ;  and  with  our  quiet  Aome^i/e 
in  phioe  of  their  restless  publkdty ;  we  might  become-^ 
the  first  time  such  a  ai^t  was  ever  seen  on  eartb-* 

AN  ED17CAI£D  nBOPIB. 


THX  DIN0EKI8. 

Dr.  Mantell  has  employed  Mr.  Dinkel  (the  celebrated 
artist  formerly  patronised  by  Professor  Agassiz)  to 
make  a  restored  outline  of  the  Dinomis,  or  rather  its 
skeleton,  which  the  Doctor  has  been  able  to  make 
complete  from  the  collection  of  bones  brought  from 
New  Zealand  by  liis  son,  Mr.  Walter  MantdL  The 
originals  of  the  colossal  species  (t)ie  dinomis)  must 
have  been  glorious  bipeds,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  with  a  beak  like  a  cooper's  adze,  seemingly 
designed  to  tear  up  the  roots  of  plants.  The  bone  of 
the  scull  is  prolonged  below  the  foramen  magnum  in 
a  very  extraordins^  manner,  for  the  attachment  of 
powerful  muscles,  by  which  the  mandibles  were  acted 
upon.  If  the  native  traditions  be  worthy  of  credit, 
the  ladies  have  cause  to  mourn  the  extinction  of  the 
dinomis,  as  the  long  feathers  of  its  crest  were  prized 
by  their  ancestors  above  all  other  ornaments. 
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VANINI  ORNANO : 

▲V  INaOBNT  IN  THE  PRIVATB  HISTOBT  Of  A  FIEID 
MAIMHAI.  OF  FBANCE. 

BT  MISS  JUra  8TEI0KLUn>. 

"  Tet  ini  not  shed  her  blood. 
Nor  tear  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monomentAl  alabaster ; 
Yet  she  must  die." 

The  Parliament  of  Aix  was  sitting  in  the  summer 
of  1667,  when  its  grave  debates  were  rudelj  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  an  armed  warrior  who, 
flinging  his  plumed  hat  upon  the  council  table,  ab- 
ruptly exclaimed,  in  a  Toice  half  choked  with  passion, 
'•  I  come  to  demand  my  wife." 

The  assembly  looked  upon  each  other  as  if  doubt- 
ful what  answer  was  expect^  from  them  by  the  bold 
intruder. 

"  Do  you  fear  meP"  cried  the  haughty  Italian, 
detaching  while  he  spoke  his  sheathed  sword  from  his 
belt,  and  flinging  it  yidently  upon  the  table:  "I 
almost  fear  myself." 

"  Brave  Mareschal,  pardon  our  surprise,"  said  the 
President,  "and  believe  that,  however  unexpected, 
here  the  noble  San  Pietro  Di  Bastilica  will  ever  be  a 
welcome  visitor." 

"  My  wife !  my  wife !— or  rather  I  should  say  the 
traitress  who  has  betrayed  me.  Produce  her  instantly, 
or  it  will  be  worse  for  some  of  us,"  replied  the 
soldier ;  "  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for  delay." 

"  Valiant  San  Pietro,  wrong  not  the  noble  lady  by 
such  an  injurious  epithet  as  traitress.  She  is  true 
and  loyal,  and  is  safely  bestowed  and  cared  for,  as 
her  high  rank  requires.  Be  calm  then,  Di  Bastilica, 
and  tell  us  what  news  you  bring  from  the  Levant." 

"Ask  the  east  wind  that  sweeps  those  Pagan 
shores,"  fiercely  rejoined  San  PieUo.  "  Give  me 
back  my  wife!  Safely  bestowed,  indeed !-<»ay,  as 
bolt  and  bar  can  testify^  Why,  if  guiltless  and  un- 
deserving of  my  censure  is  she  a  prisoner  here  ?" 

"  We  feared  your  anger  might  ehafe  against  the 
noble  dame,  and  therefore  judged  it  better  that  your 
first  meeting  should  take  pla^  here.  You  are  too 
rash,  San  Pietro,  in  your  speech,  too  dreadful  in  your 
anger,  to  be  trusted  with  this  mild  offender  while 
thus  incensed  against  her,"  continued  the  President 
"  You  shall  see  her,  if  you  wish  it.  Call  hither  the 
Lady  Yanini,"  said  he,  addressing  one  of  the  atten- 
dants of  the  court. 

San  Pietro  smiled  disdainfully,  threw  himself  upon 
a  bench  opposite  the  door,  and,  leaning  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  sank  into  a  gloomy  fit  of  silence,  which  none 
present  seemed  inclined  to  break.  Though  the  eyes 
of  all  were  fixed  intently  upon  him,  he  seemed  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  general  scrutiny  of  the  assembly, 
to  whom  he  rather  gave  the  idea  of  one  of  those 
bandit  chiefs  whom  the  picturesque  pencil  of  Sal- 
vator  has  immortalized,  than  a  Marshal  of  France. 
His  form  combined  great  muscular  strength  with  fine 
proportions.  His  features  were  beautiful  and  com- 
manding, though  they  bore  the  impress  of  stormy  and 


I  vindictive  passions ;  but  the  scornful  curl  of  his  upper 
lip,  and  proud  daring  of  his  fierce  dark  eye,  might 
have  suited  the  fallen  archangel  himself.  His  dress 
was  rich,  being  that  worn  by  a  field-marshal  of  the 
period;  but  it  was  deranged  by  hard  riding,  and 
soiled  in  many  places  with  blood.  His  dishevelled 
hair  hung  in  sable  masses  over  his  face,  and  the  spec- 
tators remarked  that  the  veins  of  his  ample  forehead 
were  swollen  almost  to  bursting,  and  that  the  muscles 
of  his  throat  worked  as  if  he  still  were  labouring 
under  some  extraordinary  excitement  of  passion. 

The  Italian  remained  in  the  same  immovable  atti- 
tude, his  dark  eyes  flashing  from  beneath  the  sable 
ringlets  that  partially  shaded  them,  till  the  soft  silvery 
murmurs  of  infancy  were  heard  without,  and  the  Ladj 
Yanini  appeared  in  the  door-way,  leading  a  lovely  boy 
by  the  hand,  and  bearing  in  her  arms  a  sleeping  in- 
fant. Then  the  stem  Mareschal  seemed  all  eye  and 
ear  as,  springing  abruptly  on  his  feet,  he  bent  a 
withering  yet  scrutinizing  look  upon  his  wife. 

Never  had  the  glowing  fancy  of  the  poet  or  painter 
imagined  a  brighter  vision  than  the  graceful  fieminine 
creature  upon  whom  the  admiring  gase  ,'of  the  assem- 
bly was  now  fixed.  Her  form,  though  sLigfat,  was 
fashioned  with  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  while  her 
beautiful  features  and  pure  complexion  seemed  to 
reflect  the  innocence  imd  candour  of  her  spotless 
mind.  She  advanced  with  dignified  composure  till 
her  mild  eye  caught  the  stem  glance  of  her  lend, 
when  she  uttered  a  joyful  cry  and  sprang  forward  to 
meet  him.  This  natural  and  lovely  proof  of  affection 
drew  no  like  return  from  the  inc^ised  San  Pie(ro, 
who  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  nor  deigned  to  notioe 
her  fond  welcome. 

"  By  our  lady,"  cried  the  President,  "your  greet- 
ing, brave  Mareschal,  is  somewhat  of  the  coolest. 
Surely  thy  lovely  and  loving  consort  deserves  a 
tenderer  welcome  and  gentler  lo^." 

"  Jn  tmth,"  replied  San  Pietro,  brushing  away  a 
tear,  "we  meet  not  as  we  were  wont  in  happier  days. 
Oh !  that  it  had  been  an  enemy  that  had  done  me  this 
wrong  and  then  I  could  have  borne  it ;  but  it  was 
thou-— my  guide,  my  counsellor,  my  own  f^miliiLy 
friend— that  hath  brought  this  burning  shame  upon 
me.  ^ 

"Alas!  mine  was  an  unwitting  offenoe,"  replied 
the  huiy,  bursting  into  tears.  "  I  thought  not  of  your 
anger." 

"  'Tis  a  fault  San  Pietro  would  gladly  give  his 
heart's  blood  to  efface.  The  deed  is  done  and  cannot 
be  undone— its  reckoning  is  to  come.  Yanini,  return 
with  me;  I  have  tarried  here  too  long  for  thee." 
He  crossed  the  hall — ^took  his  wife  by  the  arm — re- 
placed his  sword  in  its  scabbard,  and  was  leading  hia 
terrified  companion  away  when  the  President  opposed 
his  departure. 

"  San  Pietro,  we  like  not  thy  bearing  towards  tiie 
lovely  lady — we  fear  for  her  safety  .  Nay,  ehafe  not, 
noble  Mareschal,  thy  anger  is  boiling  still  within  thj 
breast  and  only  wants  occasion  to  break  forth.  As 
yet  thou  hast  not  greeted  the  high-bom  dame,  nor 
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eten  looked  npon  thy  blameless  infants.  By  Saint 
Genevieve!  she  goes  not  with  thee  in  thy  present 
temper." 

"  Where  then,  most  grave  Seigneurs,  is  she  to  be 
bestowed? '  asked  Sui  Pietro,  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
irony.   "  In  prison,  as  heretofore  ?" 

"  Here,  here !"  cried  Yanini,  throwing  herself  into 
his  arms.  "  Where  is  the  wife  so  safe  as  in  her 
hosband's  care  ?  Life  of  my  life,  I  go  with  thee— 
lead  on." 

"Heard  ye  that,  grave  Seigneurs P"  replied  San 
Pietro,  casting  a  look  of  sarcastic  triumph  upon  the 
assembly.  "  Grant  ye  the  Lady  Yamni's  strange  re- 
quest ?  Surely,  gentles,  ye  are  all  bachelors,  or  that 
a  wife  should  prefer  her  husband's  company  to  a 
prison  would  not  thus  surprise  ye." 

"  Forgive  our  doubts,  Saa  Pietro,  and  entreat  the 
lady  courteously,"  returned  the  President,  emphati- 
cally. 

San  Pietro  smiled  still  more  scornfully  than  before, 
bowed  low  to  the  assembly-^o  low  indeed  that  the 
gesture  rather  seemed  indicative  of  mockery  than 
respect — and  left  the  hall  followed  by  his  consort  and 
her  family. 

v"  Much  I  misdoubt  this  Gorsican  ruffian,"  remarked 
the  President  as  the  door  closed  upon  San  Pietro. 
His  gloomy  manner  and  mocking  gib^  bode  anything 
bat  good  towards  the  fair  kdy.  I  hope  he  means 
weU." 

"  Impossible  1"  cned  the  junior  members  with  one 
Toice.  "  It  is  not  in  man's-  nature  to  hurt  so  fair  a 
creature,  so  fond  and  so  confiding,  withal." 

'*  Judge  not  San  Pietro's  feelings  by  those  of  other 
men,"  ^avely  replied  the  President.  '*He  either  soars 
|bove  or  sinks  beneath  the  standard  of  humanity." 
He  then  rose  and  dismissed  the  assembly. 

San  Pietro  Di  Bastilica  was  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary persons  who  appear  to  have  been  bom  many 
oentiuies  too  late.  With  feelings  of  patriotism  and 
independence  worthy  of  an  ancient  Roman,  he  found 
himself  a  native  of  the  enslaved  island  of  CJorsioa, 
then  groaning  under  the  hard  yoke  of.  the  Genoese 
RqmbUc  San  Pietro  panted  to  become  the  deliverer 
and  avenger  of  his  country,  but  her  chains  were 
riveted  too  tightly  for  his  single  arm  to  breaL  His 
anavailing  valour  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  true 
Coraieans,  and,  more  than  that,  won  him  the  love  of 
the  higb-bom  and  beautiful  Yanini  Omano,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Yiceroy,  who  quitted  the  palace  of 
her  fothes  to  wed  clandestinely  the  outlawed  and  im- 
poverished San  Pietro,  whose  sword  was  Ins  only 
patrimony.  Sheltered  by  the  rank  and  influence  of 
his  wife's  reUtions  (who  did  not  cherish  anger  against 
her  kmg,)  San  Pietro  migtit  have  dwelt  in  peace 
among  his  own  people,  if  his  hatred  towards  the 
Genoese  Republic  could  have  slept.  That  hatred,, 
deep  as  it  was  undying,  made  him  forsake  Corsica 
and  enter  the  French  service  rather  than  bear  the 
yoke.  He  became  a  celebrated  and  successful  g^e- 
ral  during  the  reign  of  Frauds  I.  Henry  II.  and 
Charles  IX.    Crowned  with  conquest  and  blessed  with 


domestic  peace,  his  hatred  to  Genoa  alone  prevented  ' 
San  Pietro  from  being  the  happiest  of  men.  This 
master  passion  induced  him  (some  months  before  the 
scene  lately  described  took  place)  to  make  a  voyage 
to  Constantinople,  to  persuade  the  Turkish  Sultau  to 
equip  a  fleet  against  the  Republic.  He  left  his  be- 
loved wife  at  her  own  home  in  Marseilles^  under  the 
protection  of  a  faithful  servant,  who  promised  to  be 
answerable  for  her  safety  with  his  life.  The  Genoese 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  intended  invasicm  with 
alarm  and  consternation.  To  avert  the  threatened 
evil  they  resolved  to  ensnare  the  wife  and  children  of 
their  foe,  hoping  to  turn  away  the  impending  storm 
that  hung  over  the  state  by  working  oa  the  feelings 
of  the  agonized  husband  and  father.  They  knew  not 
the  proud  spirit  with  whom  they  had  to  do.  The 
Corsicaa  would  have  sacrificed  eveiy  dear  social  tie — 
would  have  endured  a  lingering  death  of  tortuies^ 
like  Regulus— rather  than  have  ooimselled  peace  witl^ 
Genoa.  Yanini,  formed  by  nature  of  gentler  mate-^ 
riabi— prone  to  love  and  to  forgive— showed  none  •£ 
the  fierce  feelings  of  revengeful  patnotien  that  filled^ 
her  husband's  breast.  Urged  by  her  kindred  on  the 
one  hand,  and  promised  her  lord'apardoaand  reston^ 
tion  to  his  rights  on  the  part  pf  the  Genoese  R^ublio, 
who  even  hinted  that  the  liberty  of  Corsica  depended 
upoU'  her  decision— that  liberty  dearer  than,  life  to  her 
San  Pietro^^these  promises  induoed  the  cfiednlocyi  lady 
to  quit  her  home  and  embark,  with  hsx  diildren  and 
valuables  for  Genoa.  A  friend  of  San  Pietio's  pursued 
the  fugitive  and  surrendered  her  to  the  Parliament  of 
Aix,.  where  she  remained  a  prisoner  till  har  lord's  re- 
turn. Scardy  had  the  fierce  Italian  touehad  the 
French  shore  before  the  confidential  servant  to  whom 
he  had  entrusted  Yanini  mformed  him  of  ha  elope* 
ment  and  imprisonment.  The  enraged  husband,  stung 
to  madness  by  these  ill  tidings^  plunged  his  dagger  in 
the  unhappy  man's  bosom,  and  flew  to  Aix  to  ckink 
the  fugitive,  as  before  related. 

During  tiie  journey  to  Marseilles  San  Pietio  re- 
mained sullenly  silent.  In  vain  his  gentle  wife  strove 
to  draw  him  into  conversation— in  vain  his  children 
tried  their  infant  wiks  to.  win  his  notice.  He  studi- 
ously averted  his  eyes  from  these  dear  objects  of  his 
affections,  and  sank  intaa  state  of  gloomy  abstraction 
tiU  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  home  Yanini  had 
so  rashly  deserted.  At  the  instant  the  lady  alighted 
a  death-bell  tolled.  She  shuddered  and  crossed  her- 
self, for  it  seemed»  as  it  flung  its  sullen,  echo  over 
wood'  and  water,  like  her  own  knelL  She  grasped 
San  Pietro's  arm;  it  trembled  like  her  own— what 
might  thi»  sign  portend  R  She  looked  up  in  his  face ; 
he  was  fearfully  agitated — tears  were  in  his  eyes. 
"  Surely,"  thought  she,.  "  he  cannot  mean  me  evil, 
yet  I  fed  fear." 

The  sight  of  his  unfurnished  chateau.  dlA  not  serve 
to  allay  the  anger  of  San  Pietro,  who  paced  the  apart 
ment  with  rapid  strides,  often  regarding  his  terrified 
consort  with  alternate  looks  of  tenderness  and  ferocity. 
Once  he  seemed  inclined  to  soeak,  but  then,  f^pa- 
rently  mistrosting  himself,  abruptly  quitted  her  pre- 
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tenoe.  Vanini  could  not  bear  this  reserre — even  his 
displeasure  was  less  dreadful  to  one  who  had  ever 
shared  the  confidence  of  that  torbnlent  heart.  Sht 
determined  to  implore  his  pardon,  and  entreat  him  to 
restore  to  her  his  lost  affection  and  esteem.  After 
an  absence  of  some  hours  the  offraded  Italian  re- 
entered the  saloon,  apparently  as  sullen  as  when  he 
left  it,  when  his  fair  wife,  timidly  approaching  him, 
flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  softly  whispered, 

"  Speak  to  me,  carrissimo,  though  but  to  chide  me ; 
for  I  can  better  bear  angry  words  than  this  deep 
silent  resentment.  Give  me  back  your  love — ^your 
confidence.  ^Tis  worse  than  death  to  live  estranged 
from  my  heart's  best  treasure  thus." 

"  Oh !  that  we  had  never  met,"  groaned  San  Pietro, 
**  since  we  must  part  never  to  meet  again.'' 

The  colour  faded  from  the  flushed  cheek  of  Vanini, 
and  she  faintly  uttered,  "Heaven  forbid  that  any- 
thing but  death  should  part  wedded  lovers.  Talk 
not  of  separation ;  here  is  my  home,  my  world,"  and 
she  dung  to  her  husband's  bosom  as  the  ivy  clings  to 
the  lonely  ruined  tower. 

The  fond  confiding  affection  manifested  towards 
him  by  her  whose  hours  he  was  already  numbering  in 
ius  own  mind,  smote  the  conscience  of  the  Corsioan, 
and  shook  for  m  instant  his  barbarous  purpose.  The 
strong  pulsation  of  the  agonised  heart  against  which 
her  gentle  head  reclined  became  distinctly  audible — it 
confessed  her  empire  even  while  struggling  to  be  free. 
He  averted  his  eyes  from  the  lovely  and  loving 
features  of  his  wife — they  wandered  round  the  un- 
furnished apartment  once  rich  as  the  bower  of  an 
eastern  queen,  and  recalled  her  error  and  his  own 
tremendous  vow.  He  withdrew  himself  from  these 
enfolding  arms,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  ill  smothered 
resentment — 

^  Is  this  a  chamber  befitting  San  Pietro's  high- 
bom  dame  P  What  Goths  hvre  saeked  it  in  my  ab- 
sence? Speak,  traitress,  if  thy  coward  lips  have 
breath  to  tell  the  tale.  Say  that  I  am  a  bankrupt  in 
fortune  as  in  honour.  Beware  of  falsehood,  for  thy 
doom  is  near." 

The  wife  of  San  Pietro  seemed  froeen  mto  marble 
by  this  terrible  intimation,  and  the  national  spirit  of 
revenge  came  like  a  chill  over  her  memory.  The  ex- 
quisite outline  of  her  face  and  form,  the  chistering 
ringlets  parted  on  either  side  her  polished  brow,  the 
purity  of  her  complexion,  from  which  the  roseate  hue 
had  been  banished  by  his  words,  and  her  alarmed  re- 
collections made  her  figure  rather  resemble  a  monu- 
mental effigy  than  living  breathing  beauty.  No  sound 
issued  (torn  her  parted  lips— she  stood  mute,  motion- 
less, and  terror-stricken  before  her  inexorable  judge. 

San  Pietro  clapped  his  hands ;  his  oriental  sum- 
mons was  answered  by  two  black  mutes  of  gigantic 
stature,  who,  following  the  direction  of  their  mast^s 
eye,  approached  the  spot  where  Vanini  stood.  Tlie 
appearance  of  these  sable  rufiians  dispelled  the  stupor 
that  bound  the  senses  of  the  doomed  lady,  who  recog- 
nised in  them  the  agents  of  the  terrible  Vendetta 
(vengeance)  of  Corsica,  and  sprang  towards  herhusband 


as  if  about  to  take  shelter  in  his  arms ;  then,  sud- 
denly remembering  that  they  were  only  the  execn- 
tioners  of  his  wrath,  she  checked  the  impulse,  and 
summoning  all  the  dignity  of  her  noble  mind,  addressed 
him  thus,  the  consciousness  of  her  own  w(»th,  the 
remembrance  of  her  high  descent,  flashing  over  her 
soul  and  lighting  up  her  eyes  as  she  spoke : — 

"  San  Pietro  Di  Bastilica,  if  I  must  die,  let  me  die 
by  your  own  hand.  It  was  your  valour  fbst  won  my 
virgin  heart.  To  share  your  glory  I  quitted  paroitsy 
home,  country — then  by  that  glorious  arm  let  me  now 
fall — not  by  the  ruffian  ones  of  misbelieving  Moors. 
Bid  them  depart ;  permit  them  not  to  toudi  a  noUo 
lady." 

San  Pietro  regarded  his  victim  with  admiration, 
almost  with  veneration,  and  silently  motioned  to  the 
mutes  to  leave  the  apartment. 

''A  boon,  boon !  Bastilica,"  cried  the  lady.  **  I  am 
a  mother,  and,  woe  is  me !  I  fear  a  dying  one.  My 
children! — may  I  not  see  them,  may  I  not  bless  them, 
before  I  perish  P** 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  husband's  face;  he 
appeared  to  hesitate. 

"  You  will  escape  from  me." 

*'  No,  Stm  Pietro,  no ;  for  me  there  is  no  aik  of 
refuge  found.  Cruel  as  Uiou  art  I  never  could  forsake 
thee ;  and — ^if  I  loved  thee  not — say,  could  I  leave 
my  children  P  Think  not  so  meanly  of  your  poor 
Vanini.    She  never  has,  she  never  can  deceive  you.** 

San  Pietro  bowed  his  head,  as  if  in  acquiescence, 
and  disappeared,  but  soon  returned,  bearing  in  his 
arms  the  sleeping  children.  Vanini  took  them  from 
him  and  folded  them  altematdy  to  her  boeom,  with 
all  the  agony  of  dying  maternity ;  then,  leaning  on 
her  husband's  bosom,  wept  bitteriy.  The  sight  of 
her  distress  struck  his  very  soul — he  mingled  his  tears 
with  his  gentle  consort's,  and  bathed  these  precious 
pledges  of  wedded  love  with  burning  drops  of  sorrow, 
that  wrung  rather  than  relieved  his  tortured  heart. 
Vanini,  more  calm,  because  more  innocent,  imprinted 
many  a  loss  upon  the  sleeper's  brows,  yet  gently,  at 
fearing  to  break  their  sweet  repose. 

""They  sleep,  Sam  Pietro,"  said  she,  ''but  they 
must  wake  to  weep.  Ippolito,  thy  lips  will  vainly 
call  upon  thy  mother's  name  to-morrow ;  while  thou 
my  youngest  bom,  no  longer  cradled  on  the  maternal 
breast,  will  pine  in  vain  for  me.  Ah!  ctM  and 
pulseless  will  that  bosom  be — ^now  warm  with  life  and 
love — and  must  thou  cry  for  me  aud  moan  unheeded, 
my  unweaned  nursling.  San  Pietro,  let  me  live — 
a  little  while— a  month — a  week — ^a  year — nay,  but  a 
few  brief  months  to  pay  a  mother*s  duty  to  her 
chad." 

**  Minutes,  Vanini,  are  now  as  years,"  gasped  out 
her  husband.  ^  Thy  years  are  like  the  past— with 
eternity !  In  this  brief  space  my  soul  has  lived  an 
age  of  torture.  The  struggle  destroys  me — ^I  will 
conquer,  though  my  heart  breaks.'^ 

"  All  laws,  human  and  divine,  plead  for  me,"  re- 
turned his  wife.  "The  punishment  as  far  exceeds 
the  fault  as  heaven  does  earth.    San  Pietro,  let  me 
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liye — ^I  am  so  joimg.  And  must  I  die  ?  Have  you 
the  heart  to  slay  the  mother  of  your  children  P  My 
blood  will  rise  up  from  the  dust  and  plead  against 
you." 

"  Is  this  my  heroine  P"  cried  San  Pietro.  "  Me- 
thooght  mine  was  a  Roman  dame,  who  dreaded  death 
from  servile  hands  and  was  content  to  die  by  mine. 
Will  it  please  you  that  I  summon  my  servants 
hither?" 

"  Cruel  San  Pietro !  I  plead  no  more.  Bear  hence 
my  diildren — ^let  them  not  look  upon  their  mother's 
blood.  Farewell  Ippolito — Alphonso,  sweet  babe, 
farewell.    Heaven's  blessing  be  upon  you ! " 

She  kissed  them,  put  them  in  their  father's  arms, 
covered  her  face,  and  prayed.  In  parting  from  her 
children  the  bitterness  of  death  seemed  even  past. 
Yanmi  wept  no  more,  but  with  the  resignation  of  a 
martyr  silently  awaited  her  doom. 

"First  pardon  me,"  cried  San  Pietro,  sinking  at 
her  feet  "  Farewell,  my  queen,  my  wife,  my  mis- 
tress—my first,  last,  only  love !  Pity  the  dire  neces- 
sity that  makes  me  play  the  executioner.  Pity  and 
forgive  me,  sweet  Vanini.  Say  but  one  little  word, 
and  let  that  word  be—'  Pardon.' " 

**  I  do  foi^ve  you,  and  may  the  All-Merciful  for- 
give you  as  I  do,  rash  unhappy  one.  Earew  !  be 
kind  to  my  poor  babes  for  poor  Vanini's  sake." 

San  Pietro  arose  from  his  knees,  caught  his  trem- 
bling wife  in  his  arms,  and  imprinted  a  last  kiss  upon 
her  lips.  His  hands  encircled  her  throat ;  she  did  not 
struggle  to  shake  off  that  murderous  cksp;  a  low 
gurgling  sound  alone  proclaimed  the  approaches  of 
death.  An  awful  silence  succeeded  those  imperfect 
murmurs.  He  relaxed  his  grasp— Vanini  was  no 
more. 

In  a  few  hours  San  Pietro  stood  before  Charles  of 
France  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 

**  Mareschal,  what  have  you  done?''  demanded  the 
sovereign. 

'*  Slain  my  wife  and  preserved  my  honour,"  replied 
the  Italian,  in  a  tone  that  mtimidated  royalty  itself, 
though  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  its  power.  "  I 
'  loved  her  as  well  as  I  have  served  the  king.  Behold 
these  scars,  the  fruit  of  loyalty  to  my  adopted  country. 
What  i?  Sm  Pietro's  wife  to  Charles  of  France  P  She 
died,  and  with  her  died  my  yews  of  hoped-for  rest. 
*Tis  better  for  the  King  and  France  that  my  head  is 
doomed  to  silver  beneath  the  battle  hehnet." 

The  daring  boldness  of  the  Mareschal  preserved 
him  from  the  resentment  of  the  sovereign  whose  laws 
he  had  violated.  Tlie  name  of  his  victim  was  for- 
gotten in  France  as  if  she  had  never  been ;  but  in  the 
hmd  of  her  nativity  it  was  still  fondly  remembered 
and  associated  with  deep  vows  of  vengeance,  of  re- 
venge that  lacked  opportunity  alone — ^that  slept  but 
could  not  die — for  when  were  such  vows  ever  for- 
gotten in  Corsica  P 

Years  fled  away; — from  that  dreadful  hour  of 
sacrifice  San  Pietro's  hair  was  bbmehed,  "  though  not 
with  age,"  but  still  the  helmet  pressed  his  homeless 
head.    No  second  bride  succeeded  to  her  place  whose 


love  had  gladdened  once  his  stormy  path  before  he 
had  quenched  its  beam.  The  peaceful  moon  now 
shed  her  glories  over  a  lonely  pass  in  Italy,  gilding  the 
bloody  scene  of  San  Pietro's  last  conflict,  and  glittering 
over  his  broken  helm.  Firmly  the  wounded  veteran* 
maintained  his  ground,  though  fiercely  assailed  by  two 
vigorous  opponents.  His  battle  cry  waxed  fainter ; 
his  followers  fled,  or  sunk  dying  upon  the  earth, 
unable  to  aid  their  master  in  his  need,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  wage  a  deadly  warfare  with  the  leaders  of 
the  ambuscade.  Loss  of  Uood  might  indeed  enfeeble 
that  powerful  arm — ^might  dim  the  lustre  of  an  eye 
whose  gaze  had  been  like  the  eagle's  when  soar- 
ing to  the  sun — ^but  it  could  not  tame  that  invincible 
spirit.  His  undaunted  efforts  grew  feebler,  while 
his  splendid  uniform  and  scarf  were  deeply  stained 
with  the  ensanguined  stream  that  issued  from  his 
wounded  side. 

"  Ha!"  cried  the  assailants  as  the  dying  warrior 
sank  upon  the  earth  never  again  to  rise,  "  ha !  San 
Pietro,  we  have  met  thee  in  a  lucky  hour,  and  the 
wrongs  of  our  murdered  sbter  are  at  length  avenged. 
Assassin  of  the  sainted  Vanini  tliou  art  taken  in  the 
toils  we  have  laid  for  thee.  We  have  at  last  accom- 
plished our  long  vowed  revenge." 

The  dying  man  raised  his  undaunted  head  and 
strained  his  failing  eyes  to  look  upon  the  features  of 
his  foes.  "  Ye  have  indeed  revenged  your  sister's 
wrongs.  It  is  over,  and  the  hopes  of  my  enslaved 
country  are  extinguished  in  my  blood.  Ye  have  slain 
me,  but  I  bUme  ye  not,  ye  brethren  of  my  wife.  Oh, 
Vanini !  I  slew  thee—yet  well  I  loved  thee,  my  own 
Vanini!"  The  death  pangs  choked  his  voice,  and 
his  fierce  spirit  passed  away. 

The  Omano  searched  the  body  of  the  Mareschal  in 
the  expectation  of  Ending  some  important  papers  on  his 
person.  In  this  they  were  disappointed.  On  his 
scarred  bosom  they  found  the  portrait  of  the  mur- 
dered Vanini — ^her  image  was  wet  with  his  heart's 
best  blood.  They  remembered  that  he  had  died  with 
her  name  upon  his  lips. 

A  tear  dimmed  the  stem  eye  of  Ippolito  Omano  as 
the  resembbmce  of  his  hunented  sister  met  his  view. 
*'  Alphonso,  I  do  repent  me  of  his  death,"  cried  he, 
addressing  his  brother,  "  for.  despite  his  cruel  rage, 
he  loved  our  sister  well"  ^ 


HOPE'S   FOOLS. 

BALLAD  TALE. 

nm  THS^QEBMAS  OF  OABL  SIXROCK. 

BY  AROUBB  jOOBNBT. 

Wk  am  all  Fools  of  Hope,  spite  of  trouble  and  sorrow ; 
W6  live  through  to-day  since  we  hope  for  to-morrow : 
But  a  couple  onoe  lived  on  Hesperian  shore. 
Who'll  bear  this  good  title.  "  Hope's  Fools/'  evermore. 


(1)  The  subject  of  this  tale  being  strictlx  historical,  would  not 
admit  of  any  S(»ft«ning  touches ;  the  author  was,  theiefore,  com- 
pelled to  gira  the  catastrophe  in  its  minute  details.  The  infant 
sons  of  Vanini,  after  their  father's  death,  assumed  the  noble  name 
of  their  mother,  and  beoame  Marshals  of  France,  and  made  some 
figure  in  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  Sully  speaks  of 
them  as  able  and  artftil  men,  upon  whose  word  neither  Henry  nor 
the  League  conU  place  any  reliance. 
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They  counted  sweet  Hope  for  their  comforter  holy. 
And  would  not  despair  wnen  the  houiB  crept  most  liowly; 
For  thirty  long  years  had  they  waited  their  son, 
Their  only,  their  lored  one,  and  sUll  they  hoped  on. 

He  promised,  when  young  for  the  wars  he  departed, 
To  see  them  once  more, — and  he  ne'er  was  falsehearted ; 
Yet  have  not  his  steps  sought  his  in&ncy's  home : 
They  hope — hope  and  love  are  blind — "Surely  hell 
come !" 

Already  white  locks  'midst  their  tresses  are  springing, 
And  still  her  low  ditty  is  magic  hope  singing; 
They  will  not  despond;  as  they  lore,  so  they  trust; 
Their  dear  one  has  promised — the  gods,  too,  are  just  t 

"  To-day  if  he  comes  not,  to-morrow  the  rover 

Will  speed— <^t9  we  doubt  not — the  green  mountains 

over ; 
By  the  first  early  dawn  will  we  haste  to  the  height, 
And  there  shall  rejoice  when  he  first  comes  in  sight." 

They  speed  to  the  mountain,  they  gaze  far  around 

•  them ; 
The  morning  hath  aye  on  that  hopeful  watch  found  them ; 
And  whenever  a  wand'rer  appears  in  the  vale. 
They  think  'tis  Lysander,  and  whisper  "  All  hail  t " 

And  when  they  too  clearly  have  seen  'twas  another. 
They  look  forth  again,  that  good  sire,  that  fond  nu>ther ; 
And  though  night  will  faW,  and  they  turn  to  their  rest, 
Through  day  have  they  hoped,  and  by  hope  were  they 
blest 

Thus  watch  they,  so  truthful,  from  season  to  season. 
Till  time  saps  their  strength  by  his  treacherous  treason; 
Yet  hope  hath  decayed  not,  still  hope  doth  inspire. 
Though  the  steep  mountain  path  may  their  aged  limbs 

tire. 
They  dung  to  their  faith,  with  devotion  ne'er  failing ; 
They  shrank  not  from  laughter,  they  blench'd  not  at 

railing; 
The  wisdom  perchance  of  the  wise  may  prove  base. 
Whenever  those  parents  their  son  shall  embrace. 

**  Hope's  Fools"  were  thev  dubb'd,  or  by  lofty  or  lowly  ;— 
How  rarely  we  meet  with  true  sympathy  holy  ! 
Yet  there  was  it  found  ;  for  one  wealthy  good  man, 
A  temple  to  build  on  the  summit  began. 

From  far  and  from  near  he  the  workmen  did  gather; 
They  built  it  with  pomp — with  simplicity  rather ; 
Though  costly  the  stone,  pure  and  free  was  the  scope, 
And  worthy  its  title,  "  the  Temple  of  Hope." 

And  they,  who  so  long  had  served  hope  with  devotion, 
These  made  he  its  servants,  with  tearful  emotion ; 
Their  office  alone  to  look  out  from  on  high. 
And  hope  that  Lysander  each  hour  might  draw  nigh. 

All  cares  for  this  life  now  no  longer  need  vex  them ; 
Their  food  is  aye  brought  with  the  raiment  that  decks 

them; 
And  daily  the  messenger  stays  to  inquire, 
If  yet  lost  Lysander  hath  come  to  his  sire. 

They  answered, "  We  thank  our  good  Lord  for  his  kind- 
ness. 

Bat  heav'n  will  reward  him,  for  heav'n  knows  no  blind- 
ness; 

Lysander,  we  feel  it,  is  surely  full  near — 

To-morrow,  we  trust,  we  shall  answer,  He's  here. 

"  And  if  you  would  rest  but  an  hour  ere  returning, 
We  judge  that  to-day— so  our  bosoms  are  yearning, — 
Our  dear  son  would  come,  you  could  bear  the  glad  tale ; 
But,  impatient  you  ever  depart,  like  the  gale." 

The  messenger  sneer'd,  on  his  black  courser  mounting, 
"  Well,  fools,  such  as  these,  saw  I  ne'er  to  my  counting  \ 
Who  knows  where  Lysander  now  rots  in  the  dust  t 
But  hope,  hope,  hope  ever  !    Ob,  impotent  trust  1  " 


So  spake  he  to-day,  too.  while  tough  he  departed ; 
He  rode  down  the  height,  stem  of  mood,  evil-hearted. 
Ah  !  no  one  looks  out  for  his  form  through  the  gloom. 
And  life  without  hope  is  like  life  in  the  tomb. 

Already  he's  near  to  his  desolate  dwelling. 
When  hears  he  hard-breathing  of  hasty  toil  telling ; 
A  pilgrim,  full  weaiy,  now  doubles  his  speed. 
And  seizes  the  bridle :  so  stayed  is  the  steed. 

"  By  all  that  is  holy,  ud,  horseman,  the  weary ! " 
Thus  spiJce  he.  *'  Shew  grace,  or  my  end  will  be  dreary ! 
0  friend  in  this  last  hour  of  &te  that  draw'st  nigh, 
TTty  steed ! — mine  hath  sunk  on  the  way— or  I  die  1  • 

"  And  if  I  this  day  to  my  goal  should  attain  not. 
My  life's  pains  were  idle  !  This  fiunt  prayer  disdain,  not! 
Thiodk,  forty  long  years  of  captivity's  woes  I 
Thy  steed,  then  1  Heav'n  sent  thee, — ^Heav'n  kindly 
grace  shows." 

"Should  /  be  a  fool,  my  good  eonraer  resigning, 
While  you  leave  me  trick'd  and  in  weariness  pining  1 
No,  no ;  hast  thou  waited  for  forty  long  years  1 
So  wait  thou,  good  Ariend,  till  the  morrow  appearB." 

"Too  late  'twere  to-morrow,  a  voice  speaks  full  clearly. 
And  dreams  too  have  wam'd  me.    I  reached  my  home 

nearly : 
Unless  on  this  eve  I  my  parents  should  greet. 
To-morrow  the  train  of  their  mourners  I  meet." 

"  And  wert  thou  the  child  of  Hope's  Fools,  this  Lysan- 
der 1 
(And  truly  you'd  fit  them,  as  crowns  Alexander,) 

Still  then  too" "  Thou  say'st  it  1  Lysander  am  I ! 

This  purse,  man,  receive  1  And  now — on  let  me  fly  1 

"In  sooth,  that  I  dreamt  not;  these  ducats  are  many. 
Oh,  sir,  I  should  serve  you,  nor  ask  for  a  penny  I 
My  steed's  at  your  service,  or  if  youll  but  wait. 
Another,  hr  sounder,  is  near  at  my  gate." 

Now  quick  he  descends,  and  that  instant  the  other, 
Hath  mounted,  hath  galloped  tow'rd  father  and  mother. 
"  Aha  I "  says  the  messenger,  nowise  depress'd, 
"  He  has  ta'en  the  worst  horse,  and  has  paid  for  the 
best 

"  Well,  well,  like  his  parents,  I  see  he's  no  senses : 

We  wise  men  we  laugh  while  with  shadows  hope  fences; 

Hope's  Fools  1    Yet,  good  sooth,  since  this  chance  do^ 

befal. 
They  seem  not  so  utterly  fools  after  all. 

"  For  here  comes  the  son  whom  so  long  they  awaited; 
Their  silly  hope  thus  with  fulfilment  is  mated ; 
And  so  I  may  lose  my  good  office,  I  trow. 
To  bear  them  their  food  daily — hang  it  I— what  now  ] 
"  That  red  fieiy  light  up  the  gloomy  skies  rising ! 
The  bells,  too,  loud  ringing, — ah  !  horror  surprising  1 
The  temple's  in  flames,  they  are  lost  in  this  hour. 
In  the  moment  of  triumph  such  ruin  could  lower ! 

"  So  hope  hath  deceived  ye,  which  4ong  was  your  gloiy ; 
Your  son  was  so  nigh,  and  thus  ended  your  story  1 
Well,  why  need  /  sorrow  1    111  go  to  my  home : 
To-morrow,  the  last  time,  I  upwiutl  shall  roam." 

And,  lo !  in  the  morrow  he  comes  to  the  mountain. 
What  sees  he  ]    No  fire,  but  joy's  crystalline  fountain ! 
The  temple  with  myrtle  and  roses  was  dress'd. 
The  son  to  the  arms  of  his  parents  was  press'd. 

The  flames  marked  but  gladness,  all  darkness  dispelling. 
Which  good  folks  had  kindled  not  hx.ttom  their  dweU- 

ing; 
The  bells  had  rung  forth,  for  that  harvest  was  won. 
Since  at  last  to  the  parents  had  hastened  the  son. 

They  rang,  and  they  ring  to  Hope's  Fools  ever  gaily. 
Whatever  your  fate,  hope,  g^ood  mortals,  hope  daily  I 
They  ring  and  they  rang  now  for  centuries  past. 
That  faith  shall  receive  its  due  portion  at  last 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OP  AUGSBURG. 

BY  MISS  COSTELLO. 

Ok  a  bright  October  day,  after  a  journey  in  the 
Fatherland,  I  found  myself  oomfortably  established  for 
a  day  and  a  night  at  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Fnggers, 
— thoae  Biercbuit  princes  of  Augsburg,  whose  name 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  with  a  certain  degree  of  reverence 
that  I  entered  the  mansion  so  long  renowned  for 
^klenclid  hospitality,  where  emperors  had  been  guests 
in  days  of  yore,  and  where  guests  are  still  received  with 
as  much  apparent  welcome,  for  the  Fugger-palace  is 
now  a  portion  of  a  long  popular  inn»  no  other  than 
the  Drei-Mohren,  the  wdl-known  sojourn  of  all 
travellers  in  search  of  such  comfort  as  German  hotels 
can  supply,  and  known  to  fame  even  from  the  four- 
teenth century.  If  either  the  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl  of 
Germany  possessed  intrinsic  qualities  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, the  English  wanderer,  accustomed  to 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  might  be  satisfied 
with  what  is  dispensed  to  him  at  this  monarch  of 
hotels ;  but,  as  not  even  French  cookery  can  subdue 
the  inferiority  of  all  the  materials  on  which  it  has 
to  work,  it  is  as  well  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain,  and  pronounce  all  good, 

"  Since  HwiU  no  better  be." 

The  Drei-Mohren,  then,  is  a  very  fair  German  inn, 
and  what  it  may  want  in  luxury  is  made  up  in  the 
interest  attached  to  its  walls ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
great  fire  which  more  than  half  destroyed  the  buildings 
connected  with  it  some  years  ago,  enough  remains  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquary  and  the  lover  of 
legends,  and  to  make  the  old  pile  an  object  of  ex- 
citement. 

The  magnificent  merchant,  Anthony  Fugger,  re- 
ceived here,  at  different  periods,  the  generous  and 
frank  Maximilian  and  the  cautious  and  subtle  Charles, 
his  successor,  both  deeply  his  debtors  for  funds  to 
carry  on  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
politic  Charles  understood  his  own  interest  well  when 
he  chose  this  mansion  as  the  place  of  his  temporary 
sojourn,  instead  of  the  castle  it  was  usual  for  princes 
to  inhabit,  in  his  city  of  Augsburg,  on  his  return  from 
a  southern  expedition.  He  no  doubt  calculated 
largely  on  the  gratitude  of  the  rich  Anthony  Fugger 
for  the  honour  done  him  and  his  house;  and  the 
event  proved  that  he  had  acted  most  judiciously,  since 
he  entered  the  domicib  owing  an  enormous  sum  to  his 
hosts,  which  he  had,  at  that  time,  but  small  chance  of 
being  able  to  pay,  and  he  quitted  it  a  free  man,  able 
to  exclaim — 

**  When  next  I  want  to  pay  my  wars. 
Good  John  o'  the  Scales,  111  come  to  thee  !** 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  Drei-Mohren  bef(»re  I 
proceeded  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  those 
portions  of  the  dwelling  to  which  the  recollections  of 
the  Emperor's  visit  cling.  After  crossing  a  court- 
yard, and  mounting  a  narrow  corkscrew  stair  in  a 
corner  tower,  and  threading  the  mazes  of  several 


passages  and  corridors,  the  chamber  was  reached 
where  the  king  had  slept,  and  next  to  it  was  the  large 
banqueting4iall  where  the  rich  merchant  had  prepared 
a  sumptuous  banquet  for  his  illustrious  guest.  There 
may  still  be  seen  the  fine  carved  cedar  ceiling,  and 
the  high  deep  windows,  and  there  still  yawns  the 
capacious  fire-place,  into  which  were  thrown  huge 
piles  of  fragrant  cinnamon  wood,  prepared  but  un- 
lighted,  when  Charles  the  Fifth  entered  and  glanced 
towards  it,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  looking  ch^y  and 
somewhat  surpriseid  at  the  forgetfulness  of  his  host 
in  allowing  him  to  find  a  room  without  a  fire.  Then 
it  was  tha^  the  courteous  Anthony  acted  the  little 
drama  which  has  rendered  this  chamber  so  celebrated. 

''How  comes  it,"  he  exclaimed  with  feigned  as- 
tonishment, "  that  my  careless  people  have  neglected 
to  light  a  fire  this  chilly  day  ?  Your  majesty  will  not 
relish  the  poor  banquet  set  before  you  if  you  are 
fwoed  to  eat  it  in  a  cold  cell  like  tUs.  Bring  me  a 
torch,  knaves,"  he  added,  turning  angrilyi  ''I  must 
light  the  pile  myself.  Hold!  here  is  a  piece  of 
precious  paper  which  I  will  thrust  into  the  flame ; 
nothing  meaner  shall  kindle  the  fire  destined  to  enliven 
so  illustrious  a  guest  as  now  honours  my  humble 
mansion  with  his  presence.'* 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  roll  of 
paper  which,  when  he  had  unfolded,  the  Emperor 
recognised  as  his  own  promissory  note  for  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  borrowed  from  Anthony  Fugger.  His 
host  deliberately  twisted  it,  and  thrust  it  into  a 
blazing  torch  held  by  an  attendant,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  light  the  cinnamon  pib  with  the  document. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  destroying  P"  exdaimed 
Charles. 

"  Perfectly,  your  majesty,"  returned  the  magnificent 
merchant,  with  extreme  coobess;  "it  is  I  now  who 
am  a  debtor  for  an  honour  which  has  no  price." 

Well  might  the  Emperor  after  this  say,  when  the 
splendours  and  treasures  of  Paris  were  vaunted  to  him 
— "There  is  a  linen-weaver  at  Augsburg  who  could 
buy  up  all  of  them!" 

Well,  also,  might  the  monarch,  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  time  his  civilities,  utter  on  this  occasion  the 
famous  saying  which  he  loved  to  repeat,— 

"  To,  y  el  tiempoB,  para  doe  otras." 

"I,  and  opportunity,  against  two  others." 

How  often,  in  after  days,  did  Charles  the  recluse, 
no  longer  a  mighty  prince,  look  back  upon  the 
splendours  and  triumphs  of  that  brilliant  time,  and 
smile  at  his  former  wiles,  his  conquests,  and  his 
projects,  while,  with  a  hermit-hand,  he  planted  lilies 
in  the  little  garden  into  which  his  cell,  now  his  only 
domain,  looked !  Did  he  think  the  pleasant  odour  of 
those  pure  flowers  more  fragrant  than  the  smell  of 
cinnamon  branches  fetched  from  farthest  India,  and, 
perchance,  onee  sustaining  the  nest  of  the  fabled 
phoenix  P  Did  he  more  exult  in  the  flowering  of  his 
lilies  than  in  the  flaming  of  his  note  of  price  P 
Perhaps  he  did,  for  there  was  still  excitement  in  his 
new  position,  and  the  contrast  after  his  life's  fitful 
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ferer  pleased  him  as  welL  Then  he  had. hopes  of 
muversal  dominion,  now  he  looked  towards  the  crown 
of  holiness  which  should  irradiate  his  name,  and  he 
saw  in  his  Tisions  crowds  adoring  his  memorj,  as  they 
had  trembled  at  his  living  presence.  If  his  spirit  was 
permitted  to  know  the  triumph  reserred  for  him,  it 
would  have  added  to  the  enjoyment  bestowed  on  him, 
to  know  the  legend  afterwards  attached  to  the  flowers 
he  phmted ;  for  the  monks  of  the  oonvent  where  he 
died  piously  beliered  a  legend  of  a  certain  lily  root, 
which  put  forth  two  stalks,  one  of  whieh,  at  the 
beginning  of  spring,  broke  its  timic^  opened 'its 
flower,  and  gave  forth  a  pleasant  odour,  after  which 
it  died.  At  this  time  the  emperor-monk  was  ilL  The 
other  lily  remained  long  enclosed  in  its  bud,  and  neither 
sun  nor  rain  induced  it  to  expand ;  but  on  the  night 
when  the  holy  Emperor's  soul  escaped  from  its  f^ 
tenement  of  clay,  the  glorious  flower  burst  forth,  at 
the  very  instant,  in  surpassing  beauty,  dasaling  the  be- 
holders with  its  splendour,  and  ravishing  their  senses 
with  its  fragrance.  It  was  immediately  plncked  with 
great  reverence  and  placed  on  the  high  altar  of  the 
chapel,  where  it  k>ng  continued  to  bloom  without  any 
visible  support 

Although  the  rest  of  the  palace  of  the  Fuggers  is 
destroyed,  and  there  are  no  more  cinnamon  faggots  to 
be  found  in  those  once  gorgeous  halls,  yet  still  the 
sweet  savour  of  the  noble  merchant's^  and  his  benevo- 
lent family's  charity  lives  in  the  memory  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  is  even  more  fragrant  than  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  munifloence  to  a  great  monarch. 

**  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust.** 

The  portion  of  the  town  of  Augsburg  called  the 
Fuggerei  still  keeps  up  a  record  of  their  goodness, 
for  here  it  was  that  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  work- 
shops for  their  employment,  were  established  and 
kept  up  from  generation  to  generation  by  the  noble- 
minded  tradesmen  whose  names  are  thus  handed  down 
with  more  honour  than,  their  mere  wealth  could  pro- 
cure for  them. 

The  Fuggerei  is  a  separate  quarter,  entered  by  four 
gates,  and  containing  about  fifty-three  houses,,  which, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  founders,  are  still 
let  out  to  the  poor  at  almost  nominal  rents.  It  has  a 
public  fountain,  a  church,  called  St.  Marcus,  a  school, 
six  streets,  and  its  houses  are  divided  into  lodgings 
capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  six  per- 
sons. This  little  oil^  of  charity  was  established  by 
Ukich,  George,  and.  Jacob  Fugger,  in  the  year  1519. 
On  a  stone  at  the  entrance  by  the  Jacober  Strasse 
may  be  seen  the  arms  of  the  family  and  the  following 
inscription  in  Latin.: — 

"In  the  year  1519  did  the  brothers  TTlrich,  George, 
and  Jacob  Fugger  with  mutual  will  co-operate,  judging 
themselves  bound  by  duty  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
the  riches  bestowed  on  them  by  his  goodness,  and  for 
their  well -thriving  condition,  and  considering  the 
pressure  of  poverty  on  many  of  their  sufltiring  fellow- 
citixens,  they  did  found  one  hundred  and  six  dwellings 
as  a  proof  of  their  desire  to  act  worthily,  and  dedicated 
to  this  purpose." 


The  whole  has  been,  at  one  period  or  another, 
benefited  by  the  liberality  of  this  remarkable  family, 
of  whom  there  yet  remain  descendants,  neither  whose 
inclinations  nor  fortunes  seem  to  foUow  in  the  wake 
of  their  illustrious  ancestors. 

Another  great  name  in  Augsburg  is  that  of  Welser, 
in  the  time  of  the  city's  importance  one  of  the  richest 
amongst  it  burghers.    He  had,  besides  his  wealth— 

"  One  fitir  daughter  and  no  more. 
The  whieh  he  loved  passing  well," 

who  was  destined  for  a  lofty  career,  for  the  young 
and  ardent  Ferdinand  of  the  Tyrol,  coming  to  Augs- 
burg to  attend  an  Imperial  Diet,  beheld  her  beauty 
and  was  at  once  enthralled  by  it.  The  charming 
Philippina  was  unable  to  resist  the  disinterested  at- 
tachment of  her  royal  lover,  and  soon  consented  to 
become  his  wife,  much  to  the  consternation  of  his 
father,  the  Emperor.  This  happened  in  1550,  and  it 
was  eight  years  before  the  indignant  father  would 
condescend  to  notice  the  daughter-in-law  so  uncere- 
moniously introduced  into  his  exalted  family.  He 
had  not,  however,  seen  the  fascinating  cause  of  his 
son's  imprudence ;  who,  being  aware  of  the  power  of 
her  charms,  resolved  that  the  spell  should  again  be 
tried.  The  result  was  what  young  Ferdinand  had 
anticipated ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  Emperor  behold  at 
his  feet  the  beautiful  culprit  than  his  wrath  changed 
to  admiration;  and,  raising  her  gently  from  the  ground, 
he  assured  her  of  his  forgiveness,  desiring  to  see  her 
two  sons,  on  whom  he  instantly  bestowed  the  title  of 
Margrave. 

In  Augsburg  the  house  is  still  shown  where  PhOip- 
pina  resided  with  her  father,  and  in  Innspnick,  in  the 
Tyrol,  may  be  seen  her  tomb  and  that  of  her  husband- 
lover.  H  she  were  indeed  like  the  marble  figure 
which  represents  her,  lying  on  her  magnificent  monu- 
ment, her  beauty  must  have  been  of  a  kind  which  de- 
pended solely  on  expression  or  grace,,  or  had  some 
nameless  charm  which  marble  cannot  portray,  for  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  interesting  heroine  is  by  no 
means  good-looking,  though  bearing  a  striking  resem-  I 
blance  to  hundreds  of  coarse,  round-faced,  flat-featured 
maidens  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  attractions  are 
shadowed  by  the  most  hideous  blue-spotted  rough 
woollen  head-dresses  that  bad  taste  ever  invented  to 
deform  the  human  countenance.  There  lies  Philippina, 
at  all  events,  surrounded  by  carved  woi^  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  picturing  her  good  deeds  of  charity  and  com- 
passion ;  and  near  her  reposes  her  devoted  partner, 
who  preferred 

«« Tents  with  love  to  thrones  without* 

The  Archduke's  tomb  is  second  only  to  the  celebrated 
monument,  unrivalled  in  Europe,  of  the  sumptuous 
Maximilian,  in  the  same  church. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  three  centuries  after- 
wards a  similar  love  passage  should  have  given  a 
daughter-iu-law  of  humble  lineage  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  present  Archdukcj  now  the  chosen  grest 
pacificator  of  Germany,  having^arricd  the  daughter 
of  an  innkeeper  near  Innspruck. 
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*'  The  Btrange  &(e  tkat  tumbles  mightiest  soTerelgns** 
periiaps  will  not  allow  tlie  hero  and  the  heroine  of  the 
present  age  a  tomb  in  the  Hofkirche  of  the  capital  of 
Tyrol 

The  Welsers  and  the  Fnggers  of  Augsburg  vied 
with  each  other  in  wealth  and  importance,  fitting  out 
fleets  of  merchantmen,  and  trading  to  unknown  re- 
gions. Both  Maximilian  and  Charles  were  their 
constant  debtors  for  magnificent  bans,  which  they 
repaid  by  ennobling  both  families,  and  making  them 
largBxgrants  of  land  in  the  countries  which  they  colo- 
nized. 

Augsburg  is  generally  cited  as  remarkable  for  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Germany.  The 
Maximilian  Strasse  is,  in  effect,  long  and  wide,  and 
rather  imposing,  with  its  bronze  fountains,  but  there 
is  nothing  very  admirable  in  the  buildings  it  presents 
to  the  eye. 

The  Hercules  Brunnen  is  a  very  graceful  and 
beautiful  work.  The  date  of  it  is  1599,  and  it  is  in 
great  preservation.  The  figure  which  surmounts  it, 
of  Hercules  destroying  the  monster  Hydra,  is  grandly 
conceived*  and  its  power  contrasts  well  with  the 
feminine  deUcacy  of  the  charming  water-nymphs,  who 
wring  their  dripping  hair  beneath  the  showery  jets 
which  burst  forth  above  them,  and,  dashing  into  the 
huge  shells  on  which  their  slender  feet  repose,  spring 
forth  again,  drenching  other  undines  below,  who  con- 
tend with  the  water-spirits^  attacking  them  with  their 
own  weapons,  till,  loud  rushing  and  bright  sparkling, 
the  streams  are  received  by  a  hurge  basin  at  the  foot  of 

Protestants  and  Catholics  divide  the  town  and  con- 
tend no  more,  each  leaving  his  neighbour  to  his  own 
eonseienoe  and  attending  to  his  own  religious  cere- 
monies. Here  Luther  and  the  great  enemy  live  in 
natnai  amity>  as  of  old»  when  the  friendly  fiend,  who 
had  doubtl^  his  own  ends  in  view,  seeing  the  arch- 
ll^retic  flying  for  his  life  from  the  town  where  he  had 
dared  to  **  protest  too  much  "  for  bis  safety,  kmdly 
pointed  oat  to  him  a  short  out  by  which  he  might 
escape  from  his  enemies,  who  were  in  pursuit. 

"  Dort  kiMob  !  Dort  hinab  /  "  exclaimed  the  good- 
natured  guide,  or  rather  the  artful  schemer ;  '*  turn 
down  there ! "  and  Luther,  knowing  the  voice  of  the 
spirit,  who  was  usually  in  the  habit  of  tormenting  him, 
ventured  to  take  his  advice  and  bolt  down  the 
obscurest  passage  in  the  town,  by  which  means  he  got 
safe  off. 

It  is  not  on  record  that  tlie  bust  of  the  king  of  evil, 
which  may  still  be  seen  over  a  weaver's  door,  was 
ereoied  by  Uic  grateful  fugitive  in  memory  of  this 
advetttore  of  his.    Terhaps  he  thought,  as 
"  He  never  saw  Satan  so  closely  befor^ 
That  he  most  give  the  devil  his  due.** 

There  is,  according  to  the  custom  of  modem 
Qermaiiy,  a  good  deal  of  fresco  painting  and  gilding 
both  on  tlie  outside  and  inside  of  the  houses  at  Augs- 
barg,  and  it  soooeeds  no  better  there  than  in  any  other 
town  subjected  to«an  uncertam,  chilly,  and  damp 
ntsiDsphere.    Whatever  relations  may  exist  between  I 


Germany  and  Italy,  it  is  a  folly  to  expect  that  the 
same  usages  will  answer  in  either  climate. 

Frescoes  will  fade  north  of  the  Tyrol,  and  gilding 
will  become  tarnished  in  an  atmosphere  considerably 
less  dry  than  in  France ;  consequently,  after  tlie'first 
brilliancy  of  decoration  is  gone  off,  nothing  remains 
but  faded,  dingy,  dirty  walls,  marked  with  half- 
effaced  outlines,  and  exhibiting  only  ruin  and  decay. 
Nothing  is  more  remaritable  to  the  traveller  returning 
through  Crermany  from  Italy,  than  to  observe  the 
coarseness  of  the  daubing  with  which  ambitious  artists 
have  covered  the  surfaces  of  half  the  houses  in  every 
mountain  village  of  the  Tyrol,  where  Hofer  and  his 
patriot  band  glare  in  gaudy  reds  and  yeUows  beyond 
the  size  of  life,  and  ugly  beyond  all  imagination. 

In  every  town  also  similar  pictorial  representations 
of  the  deeds  of  some  worthy  of  the  locality  offend  the 
eye,  so  that  the  German  taste  is  continually  called  in 
question,  however  laudable  this  love  of  the  Yaterland 
maybe. 

At  Batisbon,  once  the  commercial  rival  of  Angsbui^> 
these  frescoes  are  not  spared,  and  there  the  gloomy 
streets  are  enlivened,  in  a  manner,  by  wonderfid 
specimens  of  art,  showing  how  David  slew  Goliath,  a 
charming  subject,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  por- 
traying the  redoubtable  giant  at  probably  his  full  height, 
for  he  reaches  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  high  battle- 
mented  houses  in  the  Waller  Strasse  to  the  bottom. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  history 
pictures  is  that  on  a  house  opposite  the  Bathhouse  in 
the  Heide  Flatz,  where  a  famous  combat  is  exhibited, 
which  took  pUce  in  the  presence  of  Henry  I.  between 
Hans  Bollinger,  a  stalwart  citizen  of  Batisbon,  and 
a  "  foul  Paynim  "  of  gigantic  dimensions,  called  Craco. 
This  "  heaUien  hound  "  had  been  long  the  terror  of 
the  oppressed  country,  and  **  his  arm  was  as  strong  as 
his  heart  was  untrue."  Hans  DoUinger,  however,  here 
made  him  bite  the  dust,  anxious,  perhaps,  that  little 
David  the  shepherd  should  not  occupy  all  the  walls  to 
himself.  His  ambition  was  rewarded,  for  he  and  his 
vanquished  foe  now  figure  in  colours  quite  as  obtru- 
sive, dingy  though  they  be,  as  the  rival  combatants. 
In  this  square  was  held  a  famous  tournament  to 
estaldish  the  innocence  of  the  unfortunate  Agnes 
Bemauer,  a  less  fortunate  beauty  than  Philippina 
Welser,  her  townswoman,  although,  like  her,  she 
attracted  by  her  beauty  a  royal  lover. 

The  story  of  this  fair  native  of  Augsburg  is  not 
unlike  that  so  well  known  and  so  often  the  theme  of 
song  and  drama,  of  Agnes  de  Castro,  her  namesake, 
the  manner  of  her  father-in-law's  cruelty  being  merely 
a  variation  of  the  sad  tragedy. 

Albert  of  Bavaria  had  secretly  made  her  his^wife, 
regardless  of  her  humble  birth,  for  she  came  not  of 
an  illustrious  race  of  merchants  who  could  send 
argosies  to  unknown  seas,  and  vie  with  monarchs  in 
grandeur.  His  father,  Duke  Ernest,  having  learnt  the 
tidings  fatal  to  his  pride,  at  a  moment  when  he  had 
just  succeeded  in  negotiating  for  his  wayward  son  a 
magnificent  match,  determined  to  punish  the  offenders 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 
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Albert  on  this  resolved  to  publish  aloud  to  the  whole 
vorld  his  prirate  marriage,  which  so  exasperated  the 
proud  father,  that  he  took  a  deadly  oath  of  vengeance, 
executed  but  too  sererelj  on  his  innocent  victim. 
He  contrived  to  get  Agnes  into  his  power,  and  then 
issued  against  her  a  variety  of  false  charges,  giving 
her  a  mock  trial,  which  ended  in  her  condemnation  to 
deatL 

She  was  accordingly,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  people 
who  beheld  the  inhuman  proceeding,  cast  from  a 
bridge  into  the  Danube.  The  scene  of  terror  was  not 
yet  over,  for  she  struggled  so  violently  when  she  fell 
into  the  river,  as  to  burst  the  bonds  which  confined 
her,  and  there  were  not  wanting  on  the  shore  feeling 
and  compassionate  hearts  who  would  gladly  have  seen 
her  saved,  and  numbers  hailed  with  shouts  her  near 
approach  to  land.  She  had  ahnost  reached  the  bgnk, 
when  one  of  the  emissaries  of  the  duke,  a  wretch 
without  pity,  with  all  the  zeal  of  hate,  threw  forward 
from  a  boat  in  which  he  pursued  her,  a  pole  with  a 
hook,  entangling  her  long  floating  golden  hair,  and 
dragging  her  back  to  the  centre  of  the  stream.  There 
he  stood  exulting  over  his  prey  till  he  was  convinced 
that  life  had  fled  for  ever  from  the  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  being,  so  prematurely  and  inhumanly 
sacrificed  to  false  ambition  and  offended  pride. 

Probably  Agnes  Bemauer's  parents  were  too  ob- 
scure for  their  domicile  to  have  survived  the  lapse  of 
ages.  I  did  not  discover  its  locality  in  Augsburg, 
nor  is  the  history  painted  on  any  of  the  walls. 
However,  there  is  no  want  of  frescoes  on  the  houses 
in  many  parts  of  the  town :  they  are  chiefly  episodes 
in  the  Uvea  of  saints,  and  scenes  of  scriptural  interest, 
not  one  of  which  but  is  faded  and  half-washed  out. 

The  Rathhaus  of  Augsburg  is  a  really  fine  building, 
constructed  in  1620  in  a  pure  Italian  stylo,  very 
unlike  that  of  the  immensely  high  belfiy  which  stands 
near  it,  and  is  called  the  tower  of  Perlach.  There  is 
generally  a  "golden  hall''  in  most  German  town-halls, 
and  that  at  Augsburg  is  a  good  specimen,  not  from 
either  the  painting  or  the  ^ding  which  decorate  it, 
but  from  its  fine  proportions,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
supported  without  pillars.  Like  many  similar  apart- 
ments in  the  north  of  Italy,  it  has  three  rows  of 
windows,  .an  imposing  and  stately  fashion  which  gives 
great  lightness  to  otherwise  ponderous  and  heavy 
rooms. 

Our  guide  to  the  wonders  of  Augsburg  was  a  par- 
ticularly civil  and  rather  a  remarkt^le  character,  for 
he  had  been  in  the  EngUsh  service,  and  enjoys  % 
pension  for  his  services  from  the  English  government. 
It  was  curious  to  hear  him  talking  familiarly  of  mili- 
tary men  in  command  of  different  regiments,  with 
which  he  had  been  associated,  and  relating  old  soldier 
stories  of  British  military  life,  with  well-known  jokes 
of  weU-known  officers.  AH  this,  partly  in  German, 
partly  in  good  Eng^h,  wae  amusing  enough  to  listen 
to,  as  he  walked  with  us  through  the  streets  of  the 
antique  town,  his  native  place,  where  he  now  lives  a 
contented  life,  reposing  under  his  laurels,  and  by  no 
means  greedy  of  the  fee  he  can  exist  without. 


He  likes,  however,  to  attend  to  English  travellers, 
and  takes  delight  in  talking  over  old  times  with 
military  men,  whom  he  has  the  tact  to  recognise  at  a 
glance,  a  circumstance  which  generally  propitiates  the 
stranger,  whose  amour  propre  is  gratified  by  the  iden- 
tity. In  a  general  way  guides  have  become  dreadful 
nuisances  of  kite  years,  as  bad  as  porters  or  waiters, 
but  this  man  was  one  of  a  thousand,  and  we  looked 
upon  him  as  a  sort  of  fellow-countryman  and  comrade^ 
whom  we  were  glad  to  meet  with. 

Ahnost  everything  that  Augsburg  oontamed  of 
works  of  eariy  art,  has  been  carried  off  to  enridi  the 
gallery  at  Munich,  the  pet  for  a  series  of  years  of  that 
most  weak  and  contemptible  of  all  the  suicidal  monarchs 
of  the  present  age,  the  deposed  Louis  of  Bavaria,  a 
prince  who  gave  promise  all  his  life  of  a  better  ending 
to  his  career,  but  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  dist^v 
pointing  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  friends  and 
subjects,  and  whose  name  has  now  become  a  by-word 
of  reproach  and  disgrace. 

He  plundered  every  town  in  his  dominions  of  eveiy 
treasure  each  possessed,  tx>  adorn  the  walls  of  hb 
Pinacotheck,  and  thus  greatly  diminished  the  interest 
attached  to  them.  At  Nuremberg  but  little  is  left, 
except  in  private  collections,  of  the  works  of  Albert 
Durer,  and  nothing  of  the  elder  Holbein  is  to  be  found 
at  Augsburg, — ^a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted, 
for  in  so  vast  a  gallery  as  that  of  Munich,  gems  of  art 
may  easily  be  passed  over  in  the  immense  crowd, 
which  would  be  properly  appreciated  in  their  original 
position,  and  surrounded  also  with  recollections  which 
disappear  in  another  place,  and  cause  half  the  charm 
which  dung  to  them  to  vanish. 

Perhaps,  after  the  unapproachable  town  of  Nurem- 
berg, quite  unique  in  its  purity  of  middle  age  ardd- 
tecture,  Augsburg  may  be  considered  Uie  most 
curious  in  Germany,  for  it  has  Still  many  of  its  vast 
and  imposing  mansions  left,  which  convey  to  the 
mind  a  striking  idea  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of 
its  merchant-princes,  the  rivals  of  those  at  Yenioe 
before  Bartholomew  Diaz  guided  his  daring  crew 
past  that ''  dreadful  cape  of  storms,"  where  it  was  said, 
in  days  of  yore, — 

"  Above  whose  hoary  summit, 

Where  captive  lightnings  sleep. 
Three  huge  black  clouds  for  ever 
Their  awful  station  keep." 

For  it  was  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  destroyed  the  fortunes  of 
Augsburg,  whidi  had  hitherto  monopolized  the 
commerce  of  more  than  half  Europe.  'Dus,  and  the 
desolating  wars  of  religion^  caused  its  downfal  as  far 
as  trade  was  concerned,  and,  even  as  Nuremberg's 
"  mighty  hand,"  that  was  said  to  go  "  through  every 
land,"  has  been  of  kte  years  reduced  to  find  employ- 
ment in  making  toys  for  children,  so  has  the  glory 
departed  from  commercial  Augsburg,  though  she  still 
retains  power  in  the  money  market,  and  her  bankers 
are  known  far  and  wide,  as  well  as  her  famous  gazette, 
the  Allgemeine  Zeiinnff, 
It  is  easy  now  to  visit  this  curious  old  place  by  a 
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maA  more  agreeable  route  than  fonnerly,  for,  travel- 
ing from  Garlsrohe  or  Brncbsal  towards  Stuttgard, 
after  having  passed  the  magnificent  Swabian  Alp  of 
Kauhe,  the  way  is  sofficientlj  dreary  and  uninterest- 
ing; besides  being  very  fatiguing,  to  Ulm,  and  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  whereas  now  that  the  railroad 
takes  you  to  Lindau  on  Lake  Ck)nstance, — it  is,  I 
think,  completed,  or  near  it,  since  I  travelled  by  it  as 
hr  as  Eauffbauem,~you  quickly  arrive  at  your  desti- 
nation, having  passed  through  some  of  the  most 
beaatiful  scenery  in  Europe. 

The  route  may  be  firom  Mayenoc  to  Freyburg, 
throng  the  sublime  passes  of  the  HoUenthal,  and 
after  descending  into  that  elysium,  the  traveller  may 
find  the  best  quarters  in  all  Germany  at  a  charming 
little  inn  in  the  Black  Forest  at  Lenzkirke,  where 
every  description  of  rural  accommodation  can  be  had, 
to  the  heart's  content  of  the  weary. 

From  this  pretty  inn  excursions  of  several  days  can 
be  made,  and  a  pity  it  is  that  tourists  hurry  through 
such  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  without  becoming 
half  enough  acquainted  with  its  merits,  which  yield 
to  none  in  Europe. 

Beautiful  is  it  to  wander  through  the  Himmelreich 
and  the  HoUenthal,  above  which  rises  to  the  clouds 
the  majestic  Hollsteig,  from  the  high  points  of  which 
you  look  down  on  the  gorgeous  valley  of  the  Treisam, 
and  pleasant  is  it  to  climb  the  Windeck  mountain,  and 
observe  the  scattered  villages  below,  rich  in  mills  and 
forges. 

Clock-making  employs  the  men,  and  straw  bonnet 
making  the  women  of  this  district :  the  former  find  a 
ready  sale  all  over  Europe,  and  the  latter  supply  the 
peasants  of  the  Gldtterdale  and  other  valleys  with  the 
dark  straw  hats  which  form  part  of  their  distinguishing 
costume. 

From  the  secluded  retreat  of  this  abode  in  the 
wood,  the  next  agreeable  and  enticing  pause  can  be 
made  at  the  fine  hotel  just  opposite  the  stupendous 
Falls  of  Schafifhausen.  By  moonlight  or  by  sunlight 
the  view  of  these  cataracts  is  splendid  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  laziest  of  travellers  can  enjoy  the  sight, 
stretched  on  a  sofa  at  his  window,  or  seated  in  a  com- 
fortable chair  on  one  of  the  broad  terraces  of  the 
hotel  garden.  He  must,  however,  be  apathetic  or 
weak  indeed,  who  does  not  descend  the  mountain  to 
the  river  below,  and  entering  the  bark  prepared  for 
the  curious,  cross  the  stream  to  the  little  castle  on 
the  opposite  height,  where  he  may  take  up  his 
lodging  if  he  prefers  it,  and  from  thence  visit  every 
station  from  whence  the  Falls  can  be  seen  to  most 
advantage. 

Amidst  the  stunning  roar  of  the  mighty  waters,  and 
the  deluges  of  spray  which  burst  over  the  huge  black 
barrier  that  impedes  the  course  of  the  headlong  river, 
he  may  dream  away  uncounted  hours  in  a  bewildered 
state  of  admiring  existence.  It  is  true  the  extreme 
comfort  of  the  place,  and  its  numerous  accom- 
modations, have  destroyed  a  certain  wild  and  lonely 
diarm  which  the  spot  must  once  have  possessed, 
bat,  nevertheless,  if  one  can  manage  to  be  romantic 


and  comfortable  at  the  same  time,  one  need  not 
quarrel  with  all  these  facilities  for  beholding  a  scene, 
formerly  almost  inaccessible  to  the  timid. 

Next  comes  the  charming  steam-boat  excursion  on 
the  lake  of  Constance,  with  all  its  beautiful  sights,  its 
windings,  and  its  varied  banks,  resembling  Como  and 
(Geneva,  with  features  peculiar  to  itself.  If  envious 
mists  do  not  intervene,  the  far-off  Jung  Frau  and  her 
snowy  range  may  be  recognised  amidst  the  clouds, 
and  a  thousand  beauties  unfold  themselves  in  the 
passage,  which  brings  you,  without  fatigue,  to  Lindau 
and  the  railway. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  the  cuckoo  returns  he  may 
bring  ghid  tidings  of  restored  peace  to  Europe,  and 
we  swallows  may  not  be  afraid  to  trust  our  wings  to 
regions  so  worthy  to  be  sought. 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  MAKRIED  LIFE  OF 
MARY  POWELL, 

ATTEBWABDS  lOST&ESS  MILTON.^ 

19M.— Speaking,  to-day,  of  Mr.  Waller,  whom  1 
had  once  seen  at  uncle  John's,  Mr.  Agnew  sayd  he 
had  obtayned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  our 
smoothest  versers,  and  thereupon  brought  forth  one 
or  two  of  his  small  pieces  in  manuscript,  which  he 
read  to  Rose  and  me.  They  were  addrest  to  the  kdy 
Dorothy  Sidney ;  and  oertainlie  for  specious  flatterie 
I  doe  not  suppose  they  can  be  matcht ;  but  there  is  noe 
impress  of  reall  feeling  in  them.  How  diverse  from 
my  husband's  versing !  He  never  writ  anie  mere 
love-verses,  indeede,  soe  far  as  I  know;  but  how  much 
truer  a  sence  he  hath  of  what  is  reaUy  beautifulle  and 
becoming  in  a  woman  than  Mr.  WiJler !  The  lady 
Alice  Egerton  mighte  have  beene  more  justlie  proud 
of  y*  fine  things  written  /or  her  in  Comus,  than  y* 
Lady  Dorothea  of  anie  of  y*  fine  things  written  o^her 
by  this  courtier-like  poet.  For,  to  say  that  trees 
bend  down  in  homage  to  a  woman  when  she  walks 
under  them,  and  that  y*  healing  waters  of  Tonbridge 
were  placed  there  by  nature  to  compensate  for  the 
fatal  pride  of  Sacharissa,  is  soe  fullesome  and  untrue 
as  noe  woman,  not  devoured  by  oonoeite,  coulde 
endure ;  whereas,  the  check  that  villanie  is  sensible 
of  in  the  presence  of  virtue,  is  most  nobly,  not  ex- 
travagantlie,  exprest  by  Comus.  And  though  my 
husbfmd  be  almost  too  lavish,  even  in  his  short 
pieces,  of  classic  allusion  and  personation,  yet,  like 
antique  statues  and  busts  well  placed  in  some  statelie 
plcasaunce,  they  are  alwaies  appropriate  and  gracef ulle, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  sayd  of  Mr.  Waller's 
overstrayned  figures  and  meti^hors. 


20M.— News  from  home :  allewell.  Audrey  Paioe 
on  a  visitt  there.  I  hope  mother  hath  not  put  her 
into  my  chamber,  but  I  know  that  she  hath  sett  so 
manie  trays  full  of  spearmint,  peppermint,  camo- 
miles, and  poppie-heads  in  y«  blue  chamber  to  dry, 
that  she  will  not  care  to  move  them,  nor  have  y* 


(1)  Continued  fhnn  p.  190. 
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window  opened  lest  they  si  oulde  be  blown  aboute. 
I  wish  I  had  turned  y*  key  on  my  ebony  cabiuett. 


2i(h. — Eichard  and  Audrey  rode  over  here,  and 
spent  a  noisie  aftemoone.  Bose  had  the  goose 
dressed  which  I  know  she  meant  to  have  reseiVed  for 
tomorrow.  Clover  was  in  a  heat,  which  one  would 
have  thoughte  he  needed  not  to  have  beene,  with 
carrying  a  lady ;  but  Audrey  is  heavie.  She  treats 
Dick  like  a  boy ;  and,  indeede  he  is  not  much  more ; 
but  he  is  quite  taken  up  with  her.  I  find  she  lies  in 
y*  blue  chamber,  which  she  says  smells  rarelie  of 
herbs.  They  returned  not  till  late,  after  sundrie  hints 
from  Mr.  A^ew.         

27/^ — Alas,  alas,  Robin's  silence  is  too  sorrow- 
fuUie  explained  I  He  hath  beene  sent  home  soe  ill 
that  he  is  like  to  die.  This  report  I  have  from 
Diggory,  just  come  over  to  fetch  me,  with  whom  I 
start,  soe  soone  as  his  horse  is  bated.  Lord^  have 
mercie  on  Robin. 

The  children  are  alle  sent  away  to  keep  y*  house 
quiete.  _ 

Saturday  nigki  ;  at  BMn*8  bedside.'-Oh,  woefulle 
sight !  I  had  not  known  that  pale  face,  had  I  met  it 
unawares.  So  thin  and  wan, — and  he  hath  shot  up 
into  a  tall  stripling  during  the  last  few  months. 
These  two  nights  of  watching  have  tried  roe  sorelie, 
but  I  would  not  be  witholden  from  sitting  up  with 
him  yet  agayn — what  and  if  this  night  should  be  his 
last  P  how  coulde  I  forgive  myself  for  sleeping  on  now 
and  taking  my  rest  P  The  first  night,  he  knew  me 
not ;  yet  it  was  bitter-sweet  to  hear  him  chiding  at 
sweet  Moll  for  not  coming.  Yesternight  he  knew  me 
for  a  while,  kissed  me,  and  fell  into  an  heavie  sleepe, 
with  his  hand  locked  in  mine.  We  hoped  the  crisis 
was  come ;  but  'twas  not  soe.  He  raved  much  of  a 
man  alle  in  red,  riding  hard  after  him.  I  minded  me 
of  those  words,  "  the  Enemy  sayd,  I  will  overtake,  I 
will  pursue," — and,  noe  one  being  by,  save  the  uncon- 
scious sufferer,  I  kneeled  down  beside  him,  and  most' 
eamestlie  prayed  for  his  deliverance  from  all  spiiituall 
adversaries.  When  I  lookt  up,  his  eyes,  larger  and 
darker  than  ever,  were  fixt  on  me  with  a  strange, 
wistfulle  stare,  but  he  spake  not.  From  that  moment 
he  was  quiete. 

The  doctor  thought  him  rambling  this  morning, 
though  I  knew  he  was  not,  when  he  spake  of  an  angel 
in  a  long  white  garment  watching  over  him  and 
kneeling  by  him  in  the  night. 

Sunday  evening. — ^Poor  Nell  sitteth  up  with  mother 
to-night--right  thankfulle  is  she  to  find  that  she  can 
be  of  anie  use :  she  says  it  seems  soe  strange  that  she 
should  be  able  to  make  any  return  for  my  kindnesse. 
I  must  sleep  to-night,  that  I  may  waU^  tomorrow. 
The  servants  are  nigh  spent,  and  are  besides  foolishlie 
afrayd  of  infection.  I  hope  Rose  prays  for  me.  Soe 
drowsie  and  dulle  am  I,  as  scarce  to  be  able  to  pray  for 
myself. 


Monday, — Rose  and  Mr.  Agnew  come  to  abide 
with  us  for  some  days.  How  thankfulle  am  II 
Tears  have  relieved  me. 

Robin  worse  to-day.  Father  quite  subdued. 
Mr.  Agnew  will  sit  up  to-night,  and  insists  on  mj 
sleeping.  j 

Crab  howled  under  my  window  yesternight  as  he 
did  before  my  wedding.  I  hope  there  is  nothing  in 
it.  Harry  got  up  and  beat  him,  and  at  last  put  him 
in  y*  stable.  

Tueiday.^AOeT  two  nights'  rest,  I  feel  qnite 
strengthened  and  restored  this  morning.  Deare 
Rose  read  me  to  sleep  in  her  low,  gentle  voice,  and 
then  lay  down  by  my  side,  twice  stq>ping^  into 
Robin's  chamber  during  the  night,  and  bringing  me 
news  that  all  was  well.  Relieved  in  mind,  I  slept 
heavilie  nor  woke  till  late.  Then,  returned  to  y*  sick 
chamber,  and  found  Rose  bathing  dear  Rolvn's 
temples  with  vinegar,  and  changing  his  pillow — his 
thin  hand  rested  on  Mr.  Agnew,  on  whom  he  lookt 
with  a  composed,  collected  gaze,  l^owlie  turned  his 
eyes  on  me,  and  faintlie  smiled,  but  spake  not. 

Poor  dear  mother  is  ailing  now.  I  sate  with  her 
and  father  some  time ;  but  it  was  a  true  relief  when 
Rose  took  my  place  and  let  me  return  to  y*  sick 
room.  Rose  hath  alreadie  made  several  little  changes 
for  the  better ;  improved  y'  ventilation  of  Robin's 
chamber,  and  prevented  his  hearing  soe  manie  noises. 
Alsoe,  showed  me  how  to  make  a  pleasant  cooling 
drink,  which  he  likes  better  than  the  warm  liquids, 
and  which  she  assures  me  he  may  take  with  peifeot 
safetie.  ^ ..  . 

Same  evening, — Robin  vext,  even  to  tears,  because 
y'  doctor  forbids  y*  use  of  his  cooling  drink,  though 
it  hath  certainlie  abated  the  fever.  At  his  wish  I 
stept  down  to  intercede  with  the  doctor,  then  dosetted 
with  my  father,  to  discourse,  as  I  suppose,  of  Robin's 
symptoms.  Insteade  of  which,  found  them  eamestlie 
engaged  on  y*  never-ending  topidc  of  cavaliers  and 
roundheads.  I  was  chafed  and  cut  to  y*  heart,  yet 
what  can  pow  father  do ;  he  is  useless  in  y*  sick-room, 
he  is  wearie  of  suspense,  and/tis  well  if  poblick  affairs 
can  divert  him  for  an  odd  half  hour. 

The  doctor  would  not  hear  of  Robin  taking  y* 
cooling  beverage,  and  warned  me  that  his  death 
woulde  be  upon  ray  head  if  I  permitted  him  to  be 
chilled :  soe  what  could  I  doe.  Poor  Robin  very  im- 
patient in  consequence ;  and  raving  towards  midnight. 
Rose  insisted  in  taking  y*  last  half  of  my  watcL 

I  know  not  that  I  was  ever  more  sorelie  exercLsed 
than  during  y«  first  half  of  this  night.  Robin,  in  his 
crazie  fit,  would  leave  his  bed,  and  was  soe  strong  as 
nearlie  to  master  Nell  and  me,  and  I  feared  I  must 
have  called  Richard.  The  next  minute  he  fdl  back 
as  weak  as  a  child :  we  covered  him  up  warm,  and  he 
was  overtaken  either  with  stupor  or  sleep.  Eamestlie 
did  I  pn^  it  might  be  y*  latter,  and  conduce  to  his 
healing.  Afterwards,  there  being  writing  implements 
at  hand,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  MUton,  whid^ 
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ihough  the  fancy  of  sending  it  soon  died  away,  yet 
eased  my  mind.  When  not  in  prayer,  I  often  find 
myself  silently  talking  to  him. 

W^nesia^. — Waking  late  after  my  scant  night's 
rest,  I  found  my  breakfaste  neatlie  layd  out  in  y* 
little  antechamber,  to  prevent  the  fatigue  of  going 
down  stairs.  A  handfcdle  of  autumn  flowers  beside 
my  plate,  left  me  in  noe  doubt  it  was  Hose's  doing ; 
and  Mr.  Agnew,  writing  at  y*  window,  told  me  he 
had  persuaded  my  father  to  goe  to  Shotover  with 
Dick.  Then  laying  aside  his  pen,  stept  into  the  sick- 
chamber  for  y*  latest  news,  which  was  good :  and, 
sitting  next  me,  talked  of  y  progress  of  Eobin's 
iUnesse  in  a  grave  yet  hopefuUe  manner ;  leading,  as 
he  chieflie  does,  to  high  and  unearthlie  sources  of 
consolation.  He  advised  me  to  take  a  turn  in  y  fresh 
ayr,  though  but  as  far  as  the  two  junipers,  before  I 
entered  Robin's  chamber,  which,  somewhat  reluctantlie, 
I  did ;  but  the  bright  daylight  and  warm  sun  had  no 
good  effect  on  my  spiritts :  on  the  contrarie,  nothing 
in  blythe  nature  seeming  in  unison  with  my  sadnesse, 
tears  flowed  without  relieving  me. 

^What  a  solemne,  pompous  prigge  is  this 

doctor !  He  cries  *'  humph !  "  and  "  aye ! "  and  bites 
his  nails  and  screws  his  lips  together,  but  I  don't 
believe  he  understands  soe  much  of  physick,  after 
alle,  as  Mr.  Agnew. 

Father  came  home  fulle  of  y*  rebels'  doings,  but  as 
for  me,  I  shoulde  hear  them  thundering  at  our  gate 
with  apathie,  except  insofar  as  I  feared  them  dis- 
tressing Robin. 

Audrey  rode  over  with  her  father,  this  mom,  to 
make  enquiries.  She  might  have  come  sooner  had  she 
meant  to  be  anie  reall  use  to  a  family  she  has  thought 
of  entering.  Had  Rose  come  to  our  help  as  late  in 
the  day,  we  had  been  poorlie  off. 

Tkuttday. — ^May  Heaven  in  its  mercy  save  ns  from 
y*  evil  consequence  of  this  new  mischance ! — Richard, 
jealous  at  being  allowed  so  little  share  in  nursing 
Robin,  whom  he  sayd  he  loved  as  well  as  anie  did, 
would  sit  up  with  him  last  night,  along  with  mother. 
Twice  I  heard  him  snoring,  and  stept  in  to  prevail  on 
him  to  change  places,  but  coulde  not  get  him  to  stir. 
A  third  time  he  fell  asleep,  and,  it  seems,  mother  slept 
too ;  and  Robin,  in  his  fever,  got  out  of  bed  and  drank 
»ear  a  quart  of  colde  water,  waking  Dick  by  setting 
down  y*  pitcher.  Of  course  the  bustle  soon  reached 
my  listening  ears.  Dick,  to  doe  him  justice,  was 
frightened  enough,  and  stole  away  to  his  bed  without 
a  word  of  defence ;  but  poor  mother,  who  had  been 
equallie  off  her  watch,  made  more  noise  about  it  than 
was  good  for  Robin;  who,  neverthelesse,  we  having 
warmlie  covered  up,  burst  into  a  profuse  heat,  and 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  which  hath  now  holden  him 
manie  hours.  Mr.  Agnew  augureth  favourablie  of 
his  waking,  but  we  await  it  in  prayerfulle  anxietie. 

The  crisis  is  past !  and  y*  doctor  sayeth  he 
alle  along  expected  it  hist  night,  which  I  cannot 
believe,  but  father  and  mother  doe.    At  alle  events, 


praised  be  .Heaven,  there  is  now  hope  that  deare 
Robin  may  recover.  Rose  and  I  have  mingled  tears, 
smiles,  and  thanksgivings ;  Mr.  Agnew  hath  expressed 
gratitude  after  a  more  collected  manner,  and  endea* 
voured  to  check  y  somewhat  ill-governed  expression 
of  joy  throughout  the  house ;  warning  y*  servants, 
but  especiallie  Dick  and  Harry,  that  Robin  may  yet 
have  a  rebipse. 

With  what  transport  have  I  sat  beside  dear  Robin'a 
bed,  returning  his  fixed,  earnest,  thankfulle  gaze,  and 
answering  y*  feeble  pressure  of  his  hand!— Going 
into  the  studdy  just  now,  I  found  father  crying  like  a 
child — the  first  time  I  have  known  him  give  way  to 
tears  during  Robin's  ilnesse.  Mr.  Agnew  presentlie 
came  in,  and  composed  him  better  than  I  coulde. 


Saiurdaiif.'^^^j^vci  better,  though  stiU  very  weak. 
Had  his  bed  made,  and  took  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
broth.  _ 

Sundajf. — A  very  different  sabbath  from  y*  last. 
Though  Robin's  constitution  hath  received  a  shock  it 
may  never  recover,  his  comparative  amendment  filb 
us  with  thankfulnesse ;  and  our  chastened  suspense 
hath  a  sweet  solemnitie  and  tmstfullenesse  in  it,  which 
pass  understanding. 

Mr.  Agnew  conducted  our  devotions.  This  morning, 
I  found  him  praying  with  Robin— I  question  if  it  were 
for  y*  first  time.  Robin  looking  on  him  with  eyes  of 
such  sedate  affection  1 


Tkursdojf. — ^Robin  still  progressing.  Dear  Rose 
and  Mr.  Agnew  leave  us  tomorrow,  but  th^  will 
soon  oome  agayn.    Oh  faithful  friends  I 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS.— No.  VI. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  this,  our  last  paper  on  the  subject  of  entomology, 
we  propose  to  give  some  information  on  a  variety  kA 
topics  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  in  our  pre- 
vious articles.  Without  further  preface  we  will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  first  of  <the0e--the/oM^  of  insects* 
This  is  obtained  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms. There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single  plant  which 
does  not  afford  a  delicious  food  to  some  insect,  not 
excluding  even  those  most  nauseous  and  poisonous  to 
other  animals.  The  nettle  supplies  sustenance  to 
about  thirty  different  species ;  and  the  henbane  and 
nightshade  has  many  more.  Some  tribes  attack  the 
roots  of  a  tree ;  otliers,  its  trunk  and  branches ;  others, 
its  leaves ;  a  fourth  party,  its  fiowers ;  and  a  fifth,  its 
fruit  or  seeds.  No  part  is  left  unmolested;  and 
while  some  insects  feed  on  vegetable  substances  in  a 
living  state,  others  devour  them  when  dried  and  dead 
with  equal  gusto.  Animals  and  animal  substances, 
too,  are  not  neglected  by  these  paiUophagis  and 
Elirby  and  Spence  inform  us  that  the  grub  of  a 
certain  beetle,  with  digestive  powers  that  dyspeptics 
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may  enyy,  will  lire  luxurioosly  upon  horn.  Mineral 
BubstaDoes  are  also  brought  under  oontnbution ;  for 
Eeaumur  and  Swammerdam  have  both  stated  the  food 
of  the  birviB  of  ephemera  to  be  eartL  Our  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  describe  the  different  instruments  of 
nutrition  possessed  bj  insects,  and  we  have  already 
incidentally  mentioned  some  of  the  stratagems  used  by 
them  in  obtaining  their  nutriment ;  we  shall,  there- 
fore, pass  on  at  once  to  the  second  point. 

TAe  fneatu  by  lekieh  ineectt  defend  tkewuelves.'—TheBt 
are  of  two  kinds,  passive  and  active.  The  former  are 
derived  from  their  colour  and  form,  or  from  their  sub- 
stance, involuntary  secretions,  vitality,  and  numbers ; 
the  latter  consist  of  attitudes,  noises,  scents,  the 
emission  of  fluids,  weapons,  and  stratagem  or  con- 
ceahnent.  A  few  instances  of  the  application  of  these 
defences  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting.  The  pertina- 
city with  which  a  little  beetle,  the  anobinm  pertinax, 
persists  in  counterfeiting  death  is  thus  recorded  by 
Kirby  and  Spence : — "  All  that  has  been  related  of 
the  heroic  constancy  of  American  savages  when  taken 
and  tortured  by  their  enemies,  scarcely  comes  up  to 
that  which  thc»e  little  creatures  exhibit.  You  may 
nudm  them,  pull  them  limb  from  limb,  roast  them 
alive  over  a  slow  fire,  but  you  will  not  gain  your  end 
— not  a  joint  will  they  move,  nor  show  by  the  least 
symptom  that  they  suffer  pain."  The  death's-head 
sphinx,  when  ci^tured  or  in  fear,  utters  a  most 
plaintive  cry,  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  young 
child.  The  bombardier  beetle,  when  pursued,  intimi- 
dates its  assailant  by  causing^  a  loud  explosion  and 
emitting  a  blue  smoke,  attended  by  a  very  disagree- 
able smelL  The  larva  of  the  saw-fly,  upon  being 
touched,  immediately  raises  the  fore  part  of  its  body 
and  lets  fall  from  its  mouth  a  drop  of  dear  resin. 
These  larvss  live  in  societies;  and,  "what  is  very 
remarkable,  no  sooner  does  a  single  individual  of  the 
group  give  itself  this  motion  than  all  the  rest,  as  if 
they  were  moved  by  a  spring,  instinctively  do  the 
same."  The  stratagems  by  which  insects  defend 
themselves  are  almost  innumerable ;  one,  however,  of 
them  we  may  mention.  The  common  Aeeperida,  or 
skipper  butterflies,  on  flying  into  cover  strike  vio- 
lently some  leaf,  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  pursuer, 
and  to  make  it  appear  that  the  insect  is  concealed 
there,  whereas  it  retreated  by  another  passage. 

The  moiioHs  of  insects  are  well  described  by  Mr. 
Kirby  in  the  following  paragraph  :— 

"  Whenever  you  go  abroad  in  summer,  wherever 
you  turn  your  eyes  and  attention,  you  will  see  insects 
in  motion.  They  are  flying  or  sailing  everywhere  in 
the  air ;  dancing  in  the  sun  or  in  the  shade ;  creeping 
slowly,  marching  soberly,  running  swifty,  or  jumping 
upon  the  ground ;  traversing  your  path  in  all  direc- 
tions; coursing  over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  or 
swimming  at  every  depth  beneath ;  emergmg  from  a 
subterranean  habitation,  or  burrowing  into  one; 
climbing  up  the  trees  or  descending  from  them ; 
glancing  from  flower  to  flower ;  now  alighting  upon 
the  earth  and  waters,  and  now  leaving  them  in  order 
to  follow  the  impulse  of  their  various  instincts ;  some- 


times travelling  singly,  at  other  times  in  countless 
swarms ;  these  the  busy  children  of  the  day,  and  those 
of  the  night.  If  you  return  to  your  apartment,  there 
again  are  these '  ubiquitaries ;  some  flying  about, 
others  pacing  up  the  walls  or  upon  the  ceiling;  others 
walking  with  ease  upon  the  ^iass  of  your  windows, 
and  some  even  venturing  to  take  their  station  on  your 
own  sacred  person,  and  asserting  their  right  to  the 
brd  of  the  creation." '  CJuvier  says,  that  in  their 
motions  they  exhibit  those  of  every  other  species  of 
animal ;  they  walk,  run,  and  jump  with  the  quadru- 
peds ;  they  fly  with  the  birds ;  they  glide  with  the 
serpents ;  and  they  swim  with  the  fish." '  And  the 
provision  made  for  these  motions  in  the  structure  of 
their  bodies  is  truly  wonderful.  "  If  I  was  minded  to 
expatiate,"  says  the  venerable  Derham,  "I  might 
take  notice  of  the  admirable  mechanism  in  those  that 
creep ;  the  curious  oars  in  those  amphibious  insects 
that  swim  and  walk;  the  incomparable  provision 
made  in  the  feet  of  such  as  walk  or  hang  upon  smooth 
substances ;  the  great  strength  and  spring  in  the  1^ 
of  such  as  lei^ ;  the  strong-made  feet  and  talons  of 
such  as  dig;  and,  to  name  no  more,  the  admirable 
faculty  of  such  as  cannot  fly,  to  convey  themselves 
with  speed  and  safety  by  the  help  of  their  webs,  or 
some  other  artifice,  to  make  their  bodies  lighter 
than  the  air."  » 

The  migratiotu  of  inseets  are  another  interesting 
subject  of  consideration.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  migrations  of  locusts,  and  we  may  now  add  that 
insects  of  several  other  tribes  are  equally  fond  of 
occasionally  changing  their  residence.  In  particular 
parts  of  tropical  America  the  migration  of  butterflies 
is  annual  and  constant.  Major  Moore  once  witnessed, 
in  Bombay,  an  army  of  bugs  travelling  westwards. 
An  army  of  dragftn-flies  has  been  known  to  cast  a 
slight  shade  over  a  field  of  four  acres  as  they  passed ; 
and  a  host  of  the  common  frost  dcada,  which  flew  in 
the  night,  was  at  first  mistaken  by  Professor  Walch 
for  a  shower  of  hail  pelting  against  his  study  window. 
Lastly,  the  Bev.  Gilbert  White,  of  Sdbome,  mentions 
a  flock  of  apkidet  whidi  passed  his  village  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1785,  so  numerous  as  to  cover  such 
persons  as  were  in  the  open  air  at  the  time,  and  to 
bladLen  all  the  surrounding  vegetation. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  curious  fact  in 
connexion  with  the  social  economy  of  ants — ^they  are 
eov-ieeperi.  The  apMeks,  or  honey-flies,  are  in  the 
habit  of  ejecting  a  sweet  honey-like  fluid  which  may 
be  correctly  termed  their  milk.  This  fluid  is  so  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  the  ants  that  they  attend  on  Uie 
honey-flies  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  it.  Lin- 
naeus, long  ago,  observed  this,  and  truly  remarked 
that  the  ant  ascends  the  tree  that  it  may  milk  it* 
cows.  This  is  positively  and  literally  done ;  for  not 
only  do  the  ants  watch  the  moment  when  ti^e  honey- 
flies  eject  their  milk,  but  they  absolutely  possess  the 
power  of  making  them  yield  it  at  their  pleasure,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  milking  them.    On  these  occasions, 

(1)  Introd.  to  Entom.  it  S67,  8.  (2)  Anat  Comp.  L  444. 

(S)  Pbjsioo-Tbaology,  p.  363. 
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their  antennie  are  used  as  fingers ;  with  these  they 
pat  the  abdomen  of  the  aphis  alternately  on  each  side, 
moving  them  very  briskly ;  a  little  drop  of  fluid  im- 
mediately appears,  which  the  ant  takes  into  its  mouth. 
When  it  has  thus  milked  one  it  proceeds  to  another, 
and  so  on,  until  being  satisfied  it  returns  to  its  nest. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  matter 
is,  that  the  ants  "  make  a  property  of  these  cows,  for 
the  possession  of  which  they  contend  with  great  ear- 
nestness, and  use  every  means  to  keep  them  to  them- 
selves. Sometimes  they  seem  to  claim  a  right  to  the 
^Udet  that  inhabit  a  particuhur  branch  or  stalk; 
and  if  stranger  ants  attempt  to  share  their  treasure 
with  them,  they  endeavour  to  drive  them  away,  and 
may  be  seen  running  about  in  a  great  bustle,  exhi- 
biting every  symptom  of  inquietude  and  anger.  Some- 
times, to  rescue  them  from  their  rivals,  they  take 
their  apUdes  in  their  Aouth ;  they  generally  keep 
guard  around  them,  and  when  the  branch  is  oon- 
veniently  situated  they  have  recourse  to  an  expedient 
stiU  more  effectual  to  keep  off  interlopers.  They 
inclose  it  in  a  tube  of  earth  or  other  materials,  and 
thus  confine  them  in  a  kind  of  paddock  near  the  nest, 
which  often  communicates  with  it."  * 

The  fact  that  ants  are  both  dealers  in,  and  pos- 
sessors of  slaves,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  it  here. 

The  generality  of  insects  during  winter,  pass  into 
a  state  oi  temporary  torpor.  *'The  sites  chosen  for 
their  hybemacula,"  as  Messrs.  Eirby  and  Spence  well 
observe,  "are  veiy  various;  some  merely  insinuate 
themselves  under  any  large  stone;  others  prefer  a 
odlection  of  dead  leaves,  or  the  moss  on  the  Weltered 
side  of  an  old  wall  or  bank ;  others  seek  a  retreat  in 
Uie  moss  itself,  or  buiy  theinsdves  deep  in  the  rotten 
trunk ;  while  numbers  penetrate  into  the  earth  to  the 
deptii  of  several  inches.  Those  insects  which  can 
bear  considerable  cold  without  injury,  are  less  careful 
I  about  their  winter  retreats ;  while  ike  more  tender 
speoies  either  enter  the  earth  beyond  the  reach  of 
frost,  or  prepare  for  themselves  artificial  cavities  in 
various  substiuices  whidi  conduct  heat  with  difficulty, 
and  thus  defend  them  from  an  injuriously  low  tem- 
perature." The  same  authors  also  state,  that  the 
first  cold  weather  which  occurs  after  insects  have 
entered  their  winter  quarters,  produces  precisely  the 
same  effect  upon  them  as  upon  many  species  of  the 
larger  aninuds.  .'*.At  first,  a  partial  benumbment 
takes  phice;  but  the  insect,  if  touched,  is  still 
capable  of  moving  its  organs.  But,  as  the  cold  in- 
creases, all  the  animal  functions  cease;  the  insect 
breathes  no  longer,  and  has  no  need  of  a  supply  of 
air ;  its  nutritive  secretions  cease,  and  no  more  food 
is  required ;  the  muscles  lose  their  irritability,  and  it 
has  all  the  external  symptoms  of  death.  In  this  state 
it  continues  during  the  existence  of  great  cold ;  but 
the  degree  of  its  torpidity  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  The  recurrence  of  a  mild 
day  infuses  a  partial  animation  into  the  stiffened 
animal ;  if  disturbed,  its  limbs  and  antenna  resume 

(1)  Kirby  and  Speooe,  Int.  to  Ent.  iL  89. 


their  power  of  extension ;  and  even  the'  faculty  of 
spurting  out  their  defensive  fluid  is  re-acquired  by 
many  beetles.  But,  however  mild  the  atmosphere 
in  winter,  the  great  bulk  of  hybemating  insects,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  deceptive  nature  of  their  plea- 
surable feelings,  and  that  no  food  could  then  be  pro- 
cured, never  quit  their  quarters,  but  quietly  wait  for 
a  renewal  of  their  insensibility  by  a  fresh  accession 
ofoold."« 

The  last  topic  to  which  we  shall  allude,  is  the 
lumnousMess  of  insects.  This  extraordinaiy  property 
is  chiefly  possessed  by  the  beetles  of  the  glow-worm 
fjGunily ;  while  that  which  is  most  familiar  to  us  is  the 
common  glow-worm  itself.  Li  Britain  this  insect, 
although  not  uncommon,  is  never  abundant ;  but  in 
Italy  there  is  another  speciqs  which,  during  summer, 
lights  up  the  dusky  night,  decking  the  earth  with 
thousands  of  brilliant  gems,  whidi  sparkle  and 
glisten  through  the  gloom.  It  was  once  believed 
that  the  female  only  was  luminous,  but  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  mde  is  so  likewise,  although  in  an 
inferior  degree.  They  are  all  able  to  extingubh  or 
increase  their  light  at  pleasure ;  and  Mr.  White,  of 
Selbome,  even  thinks  that  they  regulariy  put  it  out 
between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night.  The  hemi- 
pterous  genus  fAfnlgway  as  well  as  the  coleopterous 
elaien  and  latnpyrida,  boasts  of  several  species  highly 
luminous.  Among  the  largest,  if  not  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, is  the  great  hmtem-fly  of  South  America.. 
The  propc^ies  of  this  singular  insect  were  originally 
made  known  to  the  world  by  Madame  Merian,  who 
gives  the  following  account  of  her  first  acquaintance 
with  it; — "The  Indians,"  she  says,  "once  brought 
me,  before  I  knew  that  they  shone  by  m'ght,  a  num- 
ber of  the  lantern-flies,  which  I  shut  up  in  a  hurge 
wooden  box.  In  the  night  they  made  such  a  noise 
that  I  awoke  in  a  fright-,  and  ordered  a  light  to  be 
brought,  not  being  able  to  guess  from  whence  the 
noise  proceeded.  As  soon  as  we  found  that  it  came 
from  the  box,  we  opened  it,  but  were  much  more 
alarmed,  and  instantly  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  with 
affright,  on  perceiving  flames  of  fire  issue  out  of  it ; 
for  as  many  animals  as  came  out  so  many  flames  of 
fire  appeared.  When  we  found  this  to  be  the  cause, 
we  recovered  from  our  terror,  and  again  collected  the 
insects,  much  admiring  their  splendid  appearance." ' 
The  light  produced  by  this  insect  proceeds  wholly 
from  the  hollow  part,  or  lanthom  of  the  head,  no 
other  part  being  at  all  luminous.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  marvellous  account  given 
above  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 

We  have  now  finished  our  series  of  papers  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Insects.  The  compilation  of  them 
has  been  a  work  of  some  trouble  and  research ;  but 
we  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  our  pains,  if  a  perusal 
of  them  has  led  any  one  to  study  this  most  interesting 
branch  of  natural  science.  Our  object  throughout 
has  been  to  endeavour,  while  mustering  instruction 
and  amusement  to  our  readers,  to  lead  them  to  re- 


(2)  Int.  to  Ent  it.  440-4tS. 
(8)  Insects  of  Surlnun.  u.  49. 
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fleet  on  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Creator, 
whose  ways  are  unsearchable,  and  whose  mercies  are 
over  all  His  creatiires.  Q.  Q* 


THE  SETTLERS  SETTLED;* 

•OR,   PAT  CONNOR  AND  HIS  TWO  UASTEES. 


BY  THB  AUTHOB  OP  "  THB  BACKWOODS  OF  CAKADA. 


Part  IIL— The  Peogress. 

The  month  of  October  had  now  arrived.  There 
were  the  potatoes  to  take  up,  and  the  root-house  to 
fix,  or  a  new  one  to  be  made ;  and  the  ground  to  be 
ploughed,  and  the  wheat  to  be  sown  and  dragged,  and 
fifty  things  to  be  done — to  say  pothing  of  any  of  uncle 
Philipson'a  jobs.  And  the  flour  barrel  was  empty, 
and  the  wheat  unthrashed.  The  roads,  moreover,  in 
so  delectable  a  state,  that  travelling  was  almost  im- 
possible, being  a  glorious  mixture  of  mud  and  new- 
fallen  snow.  Charles  adhered  with  Spartan-like  firm- 
ness to  his  resolution  of  never  borrowing  from  any  of 
his  neighbours,  though  he  had  not  always  the  same 
degree  of  firmness  in  resisting  their  requests. 

Por  several  days  the  Windhams  had  been  reduced 
to  the  necessity  (a  very  common  one  in  the  bush)  of 
making  use  of  potatoes  as  a  substitute  for  bread ;  but 
tliese  shifts,  being  new  to  our  young  English  settlers, 
they  felt  it  rather  as  a  hardship,  and  beside^  their 
pride  was  hurt  that  Pat  Connor  shoidd  have  to  go 
without  what  thej  regarded  as  an  indispensable  article 
of  diet  for  a  working  man. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  really  mind  it  so  much  myself," 
said  Charles ;  "  but  I  do  not  like  this  hard-working 
fellow  to  get  nothing  better  than  potatoes  with  his 
meals." 

Arthur  assented.  "  It  is  very  annoying,  no  doubt, 
to  have  no  bread  in  the  house,  nor  flour  to  make  any." 

"  And  is  it  the  fine  flour  bread  that  your  honours 
are  fretting  about?"  said  Pat,  casting  a  look  of 
enquiry  upon  his  masters,  as  he  tossed  a  hot  potato 
that  he  had,  with  little  consideration  to  the  refined 
notions  of  his  employers,  helped  himself  to  from 'the 
pot,  from  whence  he  had  just  poured  off  the  water. 
"  What  would  you  say  to  a  hot  boy  like  this  same  of 
a  could  day  to  warm  both  fist  and  stomach.  Master 
Arter?" 

"  It's  all  very  well,  when  there  is  something  mote 
substantial  with  it,"  was  Arthur's  reply. 

"  Master  Arter,  never  cry  out  till  you  havn't  a 
murphy  to  bless  yourself  with;  and  isn't  there  the 
g(X)d  pork  in  the  barrel,  to  fry,  boil,  or  eat,  just  any 
you  like,  hot  or  could.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  Pat  Ryan, 
that  owns  the  big  clearance  beyant  the  yeedar«wamp, 
did  when  Bill  Sipping,  the  dainty  English  fellow  that 
came  out  last  spring  was  a  twelvemonth,  was  hoeing 
praties  for  him,  aud  grumbled  bekase  the  mistress 
had  no  raised  bread  at  supper-time — for  why,  do  ye 
3ee,  the  salt  rising  had  failed  somehow  wid  her.  Ajid 
she  sits  a  good  bowl  of  praties,  and  a  fine  bunch 

(I)  Continued  fVom  page  142. 


of  pratie  cakes  upon  the  table,  and  good  «iiMi^  it 
was,  and  no  mistake,  for  the  likes  of  him.  '  Well,' 
says  Bill,  *  I  doesn't  thinks  as  how  I  corned  here  to 
work  hard  and  get  no  better  food  than  them  tators ;' 
so  he  caUed  them,  'and  that  lump  of  dough,'  as  he 
called  the  pratie  cake.  Then  Pat,  when  he  hears  the 
vagabone  speak  in  that  disrespictful  way  of  what  was 
meat  for  his  masters,  jist  follows  Bill  to  the  door, 
where  he  stood  reglar  huffy-like,  and  gives  him  a 
something  that  sent  the  jackanapes  spinning  off  ten 
yards  or  more  from  the  door,  'and  now,'  says  he, 
'  that's  what  I  call  giving  you  your  nunc  dimittis.' 
I  warrant  he  never  grumbled  or  grunted  at  a  good 
pratie  cake  on  Pat  Ryan's  table  again,"  added  Pat 
Connor,  with  a  grin,  that  disphtyed  the  last  tooth  in 
his  head;  nor  could  the  aristocratic  gravity  of 
Charles  or  Arthur  withstand  the  Irish  humour,  and 
strong  brogue  of  the  inimitable  Corkonian,  who,  fix 
his  part,  laughed  over  Pat  Ryan's  joke  till  the  rafters 
rung  again,  evidently  not  a  little  gratified  that  his 
powers  of  rhetoric  had  dispelled  the  discontent  that 
had  been  visible  on  the  brows  of  the  young  English- 
men. 

"  If  them  praties  am't  iUigantly  boiled,  and  dried 
too  with  the  pickle  '(i.^.  pinch)  of  salt  just  dusted 
over  their  jackets  by  way  of  sauce !  There's  a  pretty 
go  now — ^if  the  handle  an't  dean  oomed  off  the  tea- 
pot !  Tliat  tin-man's  ware  am't  worth  the  snuff  of  a 
rush  candle." 

"  That  was  your  setting  the  tea-pot  on  the  hot 
coals,"  said  Charles,  somewhat  tartly;  "you  know, 
Connor,  I  warned  you  of  that  a  week  ago,  and  told 
you,  besides,  I  detested  boiled  tea.  You  Irish  can 
never  make  tea  without  setting  the  tea-pot  on  the 
embers." 

*'  Well,  thin,  if  it  isn't  the  raal  Yankee  fiashion, 
your  honour.  Why  bless  you,  their  tea-pot  stands  it 
like  anything." 

The  Windhams  could  hardly  hdp  lan^iing  at  the 
adroit  way  in  which  Pat  turned  the  question  from  the 
tea  to  the  tea-pot. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  this  is  (me  of  the 
miseries  of  this  horrid  phice,"  broke  forth  Arthur, 
with  a  sigh,  almost  deep  enough  for  a  groan ;  "  how 
is  the  tea  to  be  poured  out  ?  " 

"  Why,  Master  Arter,  the  spout  isn't  gone  yet,  and 
worse  things  will  happen  in  this  country  than  the 
handle  coming  unsoldered  of  a  tin  tea-pot,"  said  Pat, 
seizing  the  dilapidated  vessel  in  his  huge  fist ;  and, 
pouring  out  the  tea,  set  the  cups  reeking  on  the  table, 
with  an  air  of  infinite  satisfaction,  remarking  upon  its 
superior  strength  and  high  colour  from  lihe  mode  of 
cooking  it. 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall 
lank-figured  man,  with  dust-coloured  hair, .  and  dust- 
coloured  complexion,  stalked  into  the  kitchen,  and, 
having  first  stepped  to  the  fire  and  lighted  his  pipe, 
taking  care  to  puff  a  volume  of  smoke  from  his  lips, 
said,  "  I  say,  youngsters,  whidi  of  you  three  have  I 
to  thank  for  well  nigh  killing  two  d  my  hogs,  by  set- 
ting that  big  bull-dog  of  yours  on  'em  ?  " 
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Charks,  who  felt  his  dignity  a  little  insulted  by 
being  associated  with  his  man-seryant,  replied,  some- 
what haughtily,  "My  good  man,  I  sent  you  due 
notice  that  your  swine  was  trespassing  on  my  fields, 
and  had  done  much  damage  to  my  potato  crop,  and,  as 
I  am  told  no  fences  will  keep  out  these  animals, 
you  may  thank  me  that  I  did  not  send  them  to  the 
pound.  You  have  a  right,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  country,  to  keep  your  hogs  shut  up  during 
the  open  season,  and  I  sent  you  notice  to  do  so 
many  times.'' 

**  I  say,  if  them  hogs  dies,  I  will  sue  you,  and  shoot 
your  fine  bull-dog." 

"  If  you  do,  it  will  be  the  dearest  charge  you  ever 
put  in  your  gun,"  was  the  cod  reply,  of  the  indignant 
Unglifthiranr 

"  I  would  thank  you  not  to  choke  me  with  your 
nauseous  smoke,  nor  soil  the  floor  in  that  disgusting 
way,"  added  Arthur. 

A  grin  of  infinite  satisfaction  passed  over  the  bink 
visage  of  the  intruder  at  this  speech ;  he  was  evi- 
deutly  gratified  at  having  annoyed  the  proud  English- 
roan  ;  so,  with  a  last  puff  of  smoke,  he  stalked  forth, 
leaving  the  door  wide  open  at  his  departure. 

"  Insufferable  insolence !"  exclaimed  Charles,  rising. 
"I  say  Mr.  Harris,  if  that  is  your  name,  do  not  let 
me  see  either  yourself  or  your  hogs  on  my  premises 
again." 

Mr.  Harris  turned  his  head  and  nodded,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "I  guess  I  know  what  you  say." 

The  next  day  the  oxen  and  the  cow  were  no  where 
to  be  seen,  though  Pat  vowed  that  the  fences  were  all 
up  when  he  left  the  cattle  in  the  field  for  the  night, 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  either  "  Lamb,"  or  **  Lion," 
would  go  over  a  fence  three  rails  high,  in  spite  of  the 
djaracter  they  had  been  given,  and  for  "  Damsel's" 
orderly  behaviour  he  could  vouch,  for  he  had  known 
her  from  a  calf. 

Nothing  could  happen  more  inconveniently  than 
the  disappearance  of  the  oxen  at  this  particular  time ; 
they  were  later,  by  several  weeks,  with  getting  in 
their  wheat  than  their  neighbours,  and  now  they  were 
ready  to  sow,  the  oxen  were  not  at  hand  to  drag  the 
field  over.  Pat  was  despatched  forthwith  in  search 
of  the  lost  animals,  but  after  two  days'  absence  he 
returned  without  having  met  with  them,  greatly  to 
his  master's  annoyance. 

Cliarles  was  certain  that  the  Harris's  knew  some- 
thing about  the  matter,  as  he  detected  a  sly  wink 
passing  between  Mick  Nolan  and  Master  Hiram 
Harris,  a  sly-looking  urchin  of  ten  years  old,  when 
he  was  questioning  Mick  if  he  had  seen  the  cattle  in 
the  direction  of  his  father's  clearing. 

**  I  guess  you  havn't  looked  in  the  right  phice,  or 
mayhap  you  would  have  found  them." 

Whether  this  was  meant  for  wit  or  impertinence, 
Charles  was  at  a  loss  to  tell,  till  he  demanded  of  the 
young  gentlenum  where  the  right  pkce  might  be. 

"  Well,  then,  I  guess  it  isn't  far  from  the  pound, 
and  that's  just  six  miles,  I  calculate,  beyond  father's 
clearance,"  replied  Master  Hiram,  vdth  a  nod  and  a 


grin,  that  almost  tempted  Charles  to  knock  hun  down 
at  the  moment. 

'*  And  pray,  young  man,  how  came  my  cattle  in 
the  pound  ?  "  said  Charles,  smothering  his  just  indig- 
nation. 

"  Well,  I  guess  father  made  me  and  sissy  (i.e.  sister) 
just  step  across  with  them,  when  he  found  the  whole 
bunch  of  them  hooking  up  taters  in  his  field  'tother 
day." 

It  was  of  no  use  venting  his  wrath  in  execrations 
against  this  apt  pupil  of  knavery,  so  Charles  merely 
a^ed  in  what  direction  the  pound  was  to  be  found, 
and  walked  off,  not  in  tchiie  satin  humour,  to  redeem 
his  imprisoned  beasts,  and  pay  such  fine  as  the  tender 
conscience  of  Mr.  Harris  chose  to  impose  upon  him 
for  damage,  which  he  felt  certain  the  beasts  had  not 
committed. 

Bill  Sippings  had  been  called  upon  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  witness  the  trespass;  though  Pat 
Connor  asserted  it  as  his  opinion  that  Harris  had 
first  laid  down  the  fences  and  then  driven  the  cattle 
in,  that  he  might  revenge  himsdf  for  the  affront  he 
and  his  boys  had  received  from  "  Turk,"  the  bull-dog, 
and  his  masters. 

And  now  came  on  that  duU  and  dreary  season  of 
the  year,  the  near  approach  of  a  Canadian  winter. 
There  was  little  to  be  done  upon  the  farm  but  plough- 
ing for  the  spring  crops,  fencing  and  threshing  the 
grain,  and  such  uninteresting  work,  as  Arthur  called 
it.  Even  Charles  b^an  to  fed  weary  of  the  dull  life 
they  led.  They  now  had  leisure  to  feel  the  want  of 
society  of  their  own  class ;  they  had  read  and  re-read 
the  well  sdected  stock  of  books  they  had  brought  out 
with  them,  and  they  had  no  neighbours  of  whom  they 
could  borrow  more;  they  had  no  companions  with 
whom  they  could  interchange  ideas  on  any  of  those 
subjects  most  congenid  to  their  tastes  and  former 
pursuits.  They  began  to  perceive,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  they  had  committed  a  grand  error  in 
throwing  themsdves  so  entirdy  out  of  their  own 
class;  a  mistake  they  could  hardly  remedy  without  a 
considerable  sacrifice  in  disposing  of  their  land.  They 
had  not  even  the  resource  of  dearing  new  land  to 
employ  them,  for  the  best  of  the  farm  had  been  long 
cleared,  and  what  bush  remained  was  chiefly  stony 
hills  or  thick  cedar  swamp,  beside  what  was  necessary 
to  leave  for  fire-wood.  Their  position  was  somewhat 
melancholy ;  they  had,  from  motives  of  pride  and  pru- 
dence, coldly  declined  the  hospitable  overtures  made 
to  them  at  different  times  by  the  wedthy  storekeepers 
of  the  towns  where  they  dedt,  regarding  this  class  of 
settlers  merely  in  the  light  of  shopkeepers  and 
tradesmen,  with  whom  they  could  not  have  associated 
in  England.  They  were  not  exactly  aware  that  at 
that  period  they  filled,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  the 
second  grade  in  Canadian  society;  tliat  without  the 
favour  and  assistance  of  the  mercantile  class  the 
agriculturd  settlers  could  do  but  little,  as  they  were 
frequently  dependant  upon  them  for  credit  for  the 
very  seed  they  put  in  the  ground,  and  the  implements 
they  used  in  clearing  and  preparing  their  laud.    Nor 
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did  their  influence  cease  even  here,  for  they  had  much 
in  their  power  both  to  befriend  and  injure.* 

The  reserve  maintamed  by  our  young  aristocrats 
gave  no  little  oflfence,  and  they  met  with  no  renewal  of 
these  friendly  overtures  to  social  intercourse  among 
the  towns-people  that  had  been  so  coldly,  almost 
haughtily,  rejected  when  they  first  came  to  the  country. 
They  had  a  goodly  store  of  pride  and  early  prejudice 
to  overcome,  which  only  yielded  to  experience  painfully 
gleaned  through  a  course  of  years*  residence  in  the 
country.  The  approaching  winter  brought  with  it  no 
prospect  of  enjoyment.  They  had  no  evening  parties 
to  balls,  no  sleigh  drivings,  no  pic-nics,  none  of  these 
pleasing  reumotu  of  friends  to  look  forward  to  which 
cheers  this  otherwise  monotonous  season  of  the  year. 

Arthur  began  to  be  weary  of  the  lonely  life  they  led, 
and  but  for  the  expense  of  the  journey,  which  he  could 
ill  afford,  and  his  reluctance  to  leave  his  brother,  he 
would  have  gone  to  Montreal  or  Toronto  to  look  out 
for  some  situation  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  than 
was  the  mere  drudgery  of  an  agricultural  life,  limited 
as  they  were  to  the  means  of  carrying  out  their  plans 
of  improvement  on  the  land.  In  spite  of  their  uncle's 
promise  of  paying  the  instalments  due  upon  the  farm, 
our  settlers  felt  that  the  strictest  economy  would  be 
requisite  to  provide  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
wages  and  provisions  for  the  house  till  harvest  was 
over,  unless  they  had  further  assistance  from  home, 
and  they  were  equally  tmwilling  to  apply  to  uncle 
Philipson  or  their  father.  These  reflections  made 
them  anxious,  and  cast  a  damp  over  their  spirits,  the 
more  so  as  they  had  no  friend  to  advise  or  cheer  them. 
The  long  heavy  winter  wore  away  at  last,  and  never  did 
birds  pant  more  for  the  return  of  spring  and  bright 
days  and  green  leaves  than  did  Charies  and  his  brother. 

"Master  Charles,'*  said  Pat  Connor  to  his  master 
one  day,  when  he  had  noticed  the  more  than  common 
depression  that  hung  over  his  spirits,  "  depend  upon 
it,  sir,  you  will  never  be  comfortable  or  get  on  well  in 
this  country  till  you  marry — ^no  one  ever  does." 

Charles  smiled  and  said,  "  Well,  Pat,  you  may  be 
right ;  but  wives  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day— at 
least,  not  wives  to  my  taste." 

"  Thrue,  Master  Charles ;  and  you  and  Master  Arter 
are  so  particular  like :  than  I  don't  know,  unless  it 
plase  the  saints  to  sind  you  one  just  made  for  you, 
where  you  will  get  the  wife  to  yer  fancy.  Now  there's 
Miss  Listia  there  would  give  her  eyes  for  either  of 
you,  but  I  spose  that  sort  wouldn't  suit  no  how ;  or 
there's  Miss  Binthia.  The  ould  folks  have  a  pretty 
lot  of  land,  I've  heard,  for  a  portion  for  them  gals,  and 
then  they're  mighty  handy-like  about  a  house." 

"Indeed,  Pat,"  said  Charies,  "they  might  do  very 
well  for  you,  but  I  have  no  desire  for  a  Yankee  wife. " 

"  Well,  Master  Charles — ^if  I  might  be  so  bould  as  to 
spake  a  word  wid  yer  honor — you  would  find  a 
reglar  smart  go-a-head  sort  of  a  wife  among  them 

(1)  Perhaps  the  stoiekeepen  of  the  present  day  do  not  bold 
quite  the  same  rank  and  consequence  as  they  did  fifteen  yenrs  ago, 
since  the  influx  of  settlers  of  a  higher  class  firom  home  has  in- 
creased, and  the  general  state  of  the  country  improved ;  but  it  was 
so  at  the  period  that  I  allude  to  above. 


Tankey's  or  Canadians.  Why  if  they  ain*t  ten  times 
smarter  than  any  of  your  young  ladies  that  do  nothii^ 
but  sit  in  the  parler  and  cry  about  .the  ould  country. 
Why  there  is  Miss  Einthia  there  can  play  on  the 
piany,  I  am  tould,  and  work  sich  grand  little  mats  for 
sitting  jugs  of  hot  water  on,  as  would  astonish  yon; 
so  Mrs.  Gibbons  said." 

Charles  was  half  angry,  half  inclined  to  laogh  at 
Pat's  eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  "young  ladiesi,"  as 
Mrs.  Gibbons  used  to  designate  the  fair  "  Lees  of 
Lee^de,"  but  seriously  forbade  Pat  to  mention  the 
subject  again,  adding — "  Pat,  you  are  such  an  advocate 
for  marriage,  why  do  not  you  take  a  wife  ?" 

"  And  is  it  that  same  yer  honor  is  recommending 
to  me  P "  said,  or  rather  sighed,  the  Irishman.  "  Troth 
and  if  I  havn't  had  enough  of  wives,  and  no  mistake,  in 
ould  Ireland.  And  wasn't  it  to  get  rid  of  Judy,  the 
crayter,  that  I  came  to  the  Canadas,"  whined  Pat. 

"  Why,  Pat,  you  never  said  a  word  about  your  wife 
before,"  said  Charles,  opening  his  eyes  as  be  marked 
the  doleful  expression  on  the  broad  good-humoured 
face  of  his  servant. 

"Well,  Master  Charles,  bekase  I  niver  wants  to  spake 
of  things  that  am't  agreeable,  and  never  a  word  of 
Judy  would  have  passed  my  lips  only  but  for  this  same 
dorty  bit  of  p^r  that  comed  aU  the  way  from  Cork, 
yer  honor,  to  me — bad  oess  to  the  ship  that  brot  it 
over— coosting  me  the  money  that  it  did,  and  no  good 
news  in  it  at  iJl  at  all.*' 

It  was  with  some  repugnance  that  the  fastidious 
Charles  Windham  took  the  soiled  piece  of  paper  from 
the  hand  of  the  crest-fallen  Pat ;  and,  with  some  help 
in  the  way  of  interpretation  from  its  owner,  made  out 
the  sense  of  the  epistle,  which  was  simply  a  plaintive 
reproach  &om  his  wife  Judy  at  his  cruelty  in  having  left 
her  and  the  "childher  to  shift  for  themselves,  while 
he  was  aiting  and  drinking  of  the  best  in  Meriky,  and 
they,  the  crayters,  wanting  the  bit  and  the  sup,  Ochone, 
Ochone  !^"  She  then,  or  her  amanuensis,  went  on  to 
inform  Pat  how  that  Daniel  Malone,  who,  like  a 
dacent  dutiful  husband  as  he  was,  had  come  over  for 
his  wife  and  family,  and  had  told  her  how  that  he 
knew  Pat,  the  reprobate,  for  that  he  lived  quite  con- 
vanient  to  a  bay  whose  clearing  joined  the  place 
where  he  Pat  Connor  was  at  sarvice ;  and  so  she  meant 
to  gather  the  children  together  and  come  out  by  the 
first  emigrant  ship  that  sailed ;  having,  by  washing  and 
hay-making,  and  turf-digging  and  begging,  scraped 
together  as  much  as  would  pay  her  passage  out.  Pat's 
pride  was  a  little  annoyed  at  this,  but  softened  off  the 
affectionate  clause  in  Judy's  information  as  to  her  way 
of  getting  the  means  to  take  her  out  by  saying, — 

"  Sure  yer  honor,  but  she  has  a  rich  unde,  has  Judy, 
who  hasn't  the  wife  or  child  in  the  wide  world ;  and  its 
to  him  the  crayter  has  been  working  and  b^ging  to, 
for  she  had  to  b^  hard  enough  both  for  the  wori^  and 
the  pay.  Sorra  be  wid  the  unnatural  ould  baste  that 
would  hould  the  hard  earned  wages  from  his  own  flish 
and  blood,  as  Judy  is,  you  may  say." 

"Well,  Pat,"  said  Arthur,  "and  if  your  wife  wis 
reduced  to  beg  even  from  strangers,  the  fault  lies  with 
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yon,  who  were  so  bad  a  husband  as  to  desert  her,  and 
leave  her  little  ones  to  starve." 

**  Sore,  Master  Arter,  and  how  could  Judy  be  left  to 
starve,  and  her  uncle  a  three-cow  farmer,  and  a  rich 
man  entirely,  so  he  is." 

Charles  was  not  a  little  shocked  at  Pat's  delinquency 
in  having  forsaken  his  wife,  and  he  thought  it  only  his 
duty  to  give  him  rather  a  stem  lecture  on  his  hard- 
heartedness  and  wickedness.  Fat  looked  somewhat 
hurt  and  humbled  by  lus  master's  reproofs,  and  stood 
looking  down,  counting  his  fingers,  as  if  to  ascertain 
they  were  all  on  his  hands ;  at  last  he  looked  up,  and 
said,  "Well,  yer  honor,  thin  I'll  tell  yer  the  whole 
truth." 

**  And  nothing  but  the  truth,  Pat." 

"  Well,  yer  honor.  Master  Charles,  as  near  as  I  can 
come  by  it;  but  Judy  is  a  bitter  bargain,  and  no  mistake. 
Sorra  to  the  priest  that  made  us  one." 

"  You  know,  Pat,  a  man  when  he  marries  takes  his 
wife  for  better  and  for  worse." 

"For  worser,  indeed  it  was  when  I  took  Judy," 
groaned  out  Pat  "  Now,  Master  Charles,  I  don't  like 
you  should  think  hardly  of  me,  so  I  will  just  till  you 
how  I  came  to  leave  Judy,  and  then  I  am  sure  you 
will  make  bould  to  oonfiss)  if  it  was  to  his  riverence 
himself,  that  I  had  provioation  for  what  I  did,  and  kept 
raison  in  them.  Then,  you  must  know,  that  I  went 
down  to  the  fair  at  Cork — ^the  fine  place  tliat  same  is — 
and  Judy  was  so  tied  up  wid  the  childer  being  sick 
that  she  couldn't  go  wid  me  no  how,  which  thing 
vexed  her  entirely ;  and  somehow  I  found  myself  in 
good  company^  and  got  disguised  a  bit  wid  the  drop  of 
whiskey,  and  spint  all  the  money  that  I  had  meant  to 
have  laid  out  in  the  new  gown  for  Judy ;  and  when  I 
came  home, '  Well,  Pat,'  says  she,  and  she  tried  to  look 
pleasant-like,  'and  where  is  the  gown-piece  for  me?' 
boh!  Och!  Och!  said  I, murdher,  and  if  I  didn't  get 
daiie  robbed  of  the  gown  altogether,  Judy,  says  I 
You  know,  yer  honor,  I  am  sure  as  how  I  never  spint 
all  the  money  in  whiskey,  so  I  am  certain  sure  some 
of  the  vagabones  in  the  booth  must  have  lifted  it  out 
<^  my  pocket.  But  Judy  wouldn't  listen  to  one  word 
of  this ;  but  she  takes  the  shoe  off  my  fut  and  bastes 
me  wid  that  same  till  I  didn't  know  if  I  wor  Pat 
Connor  or  ^  ghost ;  and  then  she  bundles  me  to  bed, 
and  I  warrant  I  didn't  turn  in  it  for  two  days,  and  all 
them  two  days  she  keeps  on  abusing  me.  I  knew 
I  had  done  wrong ;  so  I  said  very  little,  and  didn't 
even  threaten  to  beat  her  when  I  was  able ;  but  I 
thought  on  the  Tuesday  morning — that  was  four  days 
arter  the  accidint  happined — ^that  I  had  had  enough  of 
it,  and  so  I  told  her,  but  on  Wednesday  she  began 
again ;  on  Thursday  she  wor  worse  nor  ever ;  and,  sis  I 
to  myself,  if  you  sais  one  word  after  Friday,  Mistress 
Judy,  it  is  tlie  last  you  shall  ever  say  to  Pat  Connor 
on  thi&  same  subject.  I  sis  this  to  myself,  just  to 
give  her  warning.  On  the  Friday  in  comes  Malone's 
wife,  Biddy  Malone,  a  great  crony  of  Judy's,  and 
thin  she  sets  out  ding-dong  with  it  all  over  again. 
Now  this  settled  me,  for  I  knew  if  her  uncle  came 
0<ir  way  she  would  begin  the  same  story ;  so  I  makes 


up  a  bundle  ready  for  a  start ;  and,  so  thinks  1,  I'll 
give  you  one  chance  more,  and  if  you  say  nothing 
about  the  drop  of  whiskey  and  the  gown,  I'll  stay ; 
but,  before  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  she  sets 
out  wid  the  story  to  his  reverence  the  priest,  about 
not  being  able  to  go  to  mass  the  next  day,  '  bekase,' 
said  she,  'Pat  got  tipsey,  and  spent  the  money  that 
should  have  bought  me  the  dacent  gown  to  go  to  the 
Mass  in.' 

"  Now  I  lave  it  to  yer  honours  if  flesh  and  Wood 
could  stand  more  nor  that ;  so  I  bolted,  without  even 
saying  good  bye  to  yer  worship's  riverence,  and  off  I 
wint,  after  kissing  and  blessing  little  Boxy,  and  Biddy, 
and  the  baby ;  and  I  soon  got  friends  to  lend  me  the 
ship  money,  and  out  I  came.  And  if  it  ware  not  for 
the  three  darlints  I  left,  never  a  sorrow  should  have 
watered  my  eye  for  leaving  Judy,  for  a  sore  thorn  in 
my  side  she  was  for  four  good  years.** 

Charles  suggested  the  possibility  of  her  having  been 
a  little  tamed  by  trouble^  and  strongly  advised  Pat  to 
try  what  kindness  and  sobriety  woidd  do  in  reforming 
Judy's  temper;  and  Fat,  who  was  really  a  kind-hearted 
creature,  promised  toi  do  all  to  make  lus  wife  amends 
when  she  should  come-ouJb;.  for,  from  a  postscript  in  the 
letter,  it  seemed  very  probable  she  would  be  with 
him  in  a  very  short  time>  and  Pat  made  arrangement 
with  his  masters  to  take  the  land  on  shares,  and  build 
a  shanty  and  bam  during  thie>  spring ;  that  Judy  and 
the  children  might  have  a  ^fxm  at  once  to  shelU^ 
them. 

"  And  the  fine  washer  is  Judy;  and  isn't  it  herself 
that  will  make  your  shirts  as  white  as  the  new  fallen 
snow,"  was  Pat^s  remark,  as  with  lightened  heart  he 
went  off  to  his  work. 

To  b€  conHtm^X 

THE  LEGEND  OF  ALBAYALDOS. 

ANNABEL  C. 

Spain  has  been  always  looked  to  as  the  very  birth- 
plaoe  of  chivalry  and  romance ;  for  although,  strictly 
speaking,  the  institutions  of  chivalry  first  had  their 
rise  among  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  races,  who  carried 
them  to  Spain  as  to  other  parts  of  Europe^  still  in 
that  country  they  took  such  firm  root,  spread  so 
broadly  and  rapidly,  that  they  could  scarce^  be  looked 
upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  children  of  the  soil. 
The  very  nature  of  the  Spaniard  was  chivalrous,  and 
his  constant  encounters  with  his  hereditaiy  enemies, 
the  Moors,  carried  this  spirit  to  its  highest  extent  in 
both  parties,  each  wishing  to  rival  the  other,  not  in 
power  alone,  but^till  more  in  their  strict  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  that  law  which  was  common  to  each, 
and  which  made  a  true  knight  one  to  whom  the 
slightest  cloud  upon  his  honour  was  worse  than 
death,  to  whom  generosity,  kindness  to  the  poor 
and  helpless,  straightforwardness  of  purpose,  and  a 
true  brave  spirit,  were  but  a  part  of  his  profession, 
and  whose  loyalty  to  his  king  and  his  lady  could  never 
be  shaken  by  death  or  danger.  The  Moors  were 
from  age  to  age  the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards,  without 
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there  being  any  declared  war  on  either  side ;  but  the 
knights  of  each  nation  were  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  on  the  beautiful  Vega  of  Granada,  for  no 
pitched  battle,  though  the  combats  frequently  ended  in 
the  death  of  one  or  both  of  the  warriors,  but  in  "  all 
fair  courtesy,"  to  fight  a  single  combat,  each  knight 
with  his  attendant  sponsor  to  watch  over  his  interests, 
and  each  frequently  addressing  some  courteous  words 
to  the  other  before  they  began  their  deadly  warfare. 
The  following  account,  although  not  a  literal  translation 
of  one  of  these  characteristic  fights,  is  taken  from  an 
old  Spanish  book,  "  Las  guerras  civiles  de  Granada,'* 
already  quoted  in  a  former  paper. 

There  was  a  great  feast  held  in  Granada ;  tourna- 
ments and  bull-fights,  running  at  the  ring  and  pageants, 
and  devices  of  all  kinds  and  of  unequalled  splendour, 
filled  the  whole  of  a  bright  Spanish  day,  and  gay  and 
stately  dances,  to  the  sound  of  Moorish  music,  made 
the  night  merry  for  the  court  of  Boabdil  and  his 
young  queen  in  the  prpud  old  halls  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  violent  struggle  of  the  day  for  glory  and  his  lady's 
favour  over,  the  heavy  helm  and  glittering  armour 
laid  aside,  in  festival  array  the  knight  led  his  lady  to 
the  dance,  and  the  hours  passed  gaUy  on.  Suddenly, 
there  is  a  hush;  that  brave  Cbristian  knight,  the 
Master  of  Calatrava,  who  had  arrived  that  day  at  the 
court,  is  taking  his  leave  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  in  another  moment  is  standing  by  Ins  steed  in  the 
moonlit  streets  of  Granada :  another  moment,  and  a 
second  figure  stands  on  the  whitened  stones ;  it  is  the 
Moorish  knight  Albayaldos,  whose  kinsman  the  Master 
had  slain. 

"  By  Mahomet,  Sir  Christian,  right  goodly  is  thy 
bearing  in  thy  festival  array ;  but  rather  would  I  see 
thee  in  warlike  garb  with  lance  in  rest  upon  the  Vega, 
there  to  meet  thee  in  fair  fight.  Sir  Knight,  were  it 
but  for  thy  brave  deeds  alone,  of  which  the  world  is 
full,  I  should  desire  to  meet  thee ;  but  thou  hast  given 
me  a  deeper  reason — by  thy  sword  my  kinsman 
Mahomet  Bey  was  slain ;  his  blood  is  on  thy  hands, 
and  cries  to  me  for  vengeance,  therefore  I  challenge 
thee  to  meet  me  to-morrow  morning  on  the  Vega  with 
arms  and  horse,  there  to  do  battle.  Bring  thou  thy 
sponsor ;  the  brave  Malique  *  Alabez  shall  be  mine.** 

With  a  courteous  quiet  voice  the  Master  answered 
him,  that  his  kinsman  had  died  in  fair  fight  as  good 
knight  should ;  that  for  him  there  was  no  need  of  ven- 
geance ;  still,  if  he  desired  the  combat,  so  let  it  be.  **  I 
will  await  thee  by  the  Fountain  of  tlie  Pine,  with  my 
sponsor  Don  Manuel  Ponce  de  Leon :  there  is  my  gage 
in  token  of  battle." 

The  Christian  knight  gave  his  gauntlet  to  the  Moor, 
receiving  his  signet  ring  in  return;  and,  traversing 
the  street  of  Elvira,  passed  through  the  gates  of 
Granada. 

Albayaldos  then  went  to  his  friend  the  Malique 
Alabez,  and  bade  him  be  ready  for  the  mor-row :  "  for 
if,"  he  told  him,  "  we  have  to-day  ridden  in  festival 

(1)  Malique  is  the  Spanish  representation  of  the  Arabic  word  for 
vrinet  or  chit;f. 


array,  to-morrow  we  must  go  forth  in  arms  of  proof, 
with  lance  in  rest." 
"  And  wherefore  so  ?"  inquired  Alabez. 
"  It  is  even  so,"  replied  Albayaldos,  "  because  I 
have  challenged  the  Master  of  Calatrava  to  do  battle 
with  me  on  the  Vega  to-morrow  before  the  sim  is 
high,  and  thee  have  I  chosen  for  my  sponsor." 

"  Mahomet  help  me !"  exclaimed  AJabez,  "  thou  hast 
soared  high :  there  exists  not  where  the  sun  shines 
a  more  puissant  km'ght  than  the  Master  of  Calatrava ; 
one  more  practised  and  skilled  in  arms.  Allah  give 
thee  success  in  thy  undertaking,  and  may  we  go  in  a 
good  hour  with  Mahomet  for  our  shield.  By  the 
royal  crown  of  my  ancestors,  mine  will  be  no  little 
joy  if  we  return  victorious.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  to- 
morrow we  go  forth,  and,  without  the  king's  know- 
ledge, proceed  to  the  Vega,  there  to  do  battle  with 
the  Master.  Knowest  thou  if  he  has  chosen  a 
sponsor  P" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Albayaldos,  "  he  will  be  there 
with  Don  Manuel  Ponce  de  Leon." 

**  Say'st  thou  so  ?  Then,  as  Allah  lives,  Don  Manuel 
and  I  part  not  lightly ;  there  shall  be  another  combat 
on  the  Vegju  Rememberest  thou  not  the  gallant 
fight  we  held  together,  how  it  was  broken  off  in  the 
midst  like  a  splintered  lance,  and  how,  upon  our 
parting,  as  a  pledge  of  its  renewal  we  exchanged  oor 
steeds  ?" 

"Ay,"  replied  Albayaldos,  "and  fearlessly  now 
bide  the  issue.  Allah  is  above  us,  and  I  trust  in 
him  that  we  prove  ourselves  true  knights  and  brave." 
As  they  conversed  thus,  the  night  wore  on,  and  it 
was  late  before  the  two  knights  separated  to  look  to 
their  arms,  (for  woe  betide  the  combatant  whose 
armour  failed  in  aught  when  the  morning  came,)  and 
to  take  the  rest  most  needful  before  the  fierce  contest 
that  was  so  soon  to  tiy  their  utmost  strength  and 
skill  The  quiet  sky  above  with  its  myriad  lamps, 
the  distant  snow-covered  summits  of  the  Sierra, 
the  still  rivers  winding  across  the  silent  Vega,  the 
fair  city  with  its  slopes  of  orange  gardens, — ^all  looked 
to  the  eyes  of  Albayaldos,  as  he  turned  homewards 
through  the  deserted  squares,  as  they  had  ever  done 
before,  yet  to  his  heart  strangely  different ;  there  was 
another  spirit  looking  through  his  eyes  as  he  thought 
that  h^py  scene  might  then  be  looked  upon  for  the 
last  time.  The  last  time !  Those  few  solemn  words 
have  a  wonderful  power  of  bringing  the  heart  before 
itself;  there  are  affections  and  feelings  lying  there 
we  little  dream  of,  till  those  three  words,  more  power- 
ful than  sorcerer's  spell,  change  the  impalpable  spirit 
into  an  embodied  strong  reality,  that  stands  forth  in 
the  light  and  will  be  seen.  Affections  we  litUe  dreamt 
of  are  then  sadly  real ;  impressions  never  felt  before  are 
become  aweary  burden :  the  spell  having  once  acted, 
nothing  will  drive  them  back  into  their  old  darkness ; 
once  having  faced  the  daylight,  they  will  not  leave  it. 
No  wonder  a  solemn  love,  a  solemn  fceUng  of  the 
beauty  of  his  o^^^l  city,  filled  the  heart  of  the  Moor 
as  he  passed  onwards.  It  seemed  no  bnger  the  dd 
walls,  the  hills,  the  plains  and  gardens  he  had  been 
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docustomed  to  from  his  infiancj ;  it  seemed  then  as  if 
he  were  moving  in  a  paradise,  he  saw  for  the  first 
time  those  three  words  had  given  a  grandeur,  a  holinett 
to  scenes  of  every-day  life,  and  he  looked  upon 
sleeping  Granada  as  he  had  never  done  when  Boahdil 
rode  through  the  streets  with  his  chivalry,  when  the 
knighU  met  in  the  lists,  with  crests,  an4  plumes,  and 
many-coloiired  garments  over  the  glitter  of  the  steel, 
and  while  the  queen  and  her  dark-eyed  ladies  looked 
from  the  balconies  above.    It  was  the  last  time ! 

At  an  hour  before  day-break  the  two  knights  again 
met,  and,  mounted  on  their  brave  war-steeds,  passed 
through  the  gate  of  Elvira,  which  was  then  open  to 
allow  the  people  to  go  out  to  their  labours  in  the 
fields.  They  passed  through  the  city  without  being 
recognised  by  any  one,  and  took  the  road  to  Albolote,  a 
place  two  leagues  from  Granada,  to  proceed  from 
thence  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Pine,  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  with  the  Master.  The  sun 
was  shining  brightly  on  the  waking  earth  as  the 
Moorish  knights  passed  the  Castle  of  Albolote,  and 
resting  not  there,  proceeded  to  the  Fountain  of  the 
Pine,  which  they  reached  when  the  sun  had  been  an 
hour  above  the  horizon.  This  fountain  is  celebrated 
throughout  Granada  and  all  its  neigbbouriiood,  so 
bright  and  cool  it  is,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  kept 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  summer  sun  by  the 
broad  branches  of  a  stately  pine,  which  bending  over 
it,  mirror  themselves  in  the  clear  water,  and  afford  a 
welcome  shade  to  the  traveller  crossing  the  shadeless 
Vega,  and  weary  of  its  intermmable  breadth.  Here 
the  brave  Moors  halted,  and  heard  no  soimd,  neither 
saw  they  trace  of  knight  or  steed ;  so,  leaping  from 
their  horses,  they  hung  their  shields  on  the  low 
bending  branches  of  the  pine,  bathed  their  faces  in 
the  pure  and  refreshing  waters  of  the  fountain,  and 
casting  themselves  on  the  green,  grass  by  its  side, 
waited  for  the  coming  of  the  Master,  marvelling  he 
had  not  already  arrived. 

"  Surely,*'  said  Albayaldos,  "  he  will  not  mode  us ; 
he  will  come  hither  to  meet  us  P" 

"Nay,"  replied  thcMalique,  "the  Master  is  a  true 
knight ;  he  will  not  fail  his  word :  a  little  time,  and  we 
shall  see  him.  Let  us  rest  here^  and  the  delay  will 
but  serve  to  make  us  stronger  for  the  battle  when  the 
Master  comes.** 

They  had  not  waited  lon^,  when  they  saw  two 
knights  coming  towards  them,  rapidly  crossing  on 
their  strong  war- steeds  the  broad  Vega  lying  between 
them.  As  they  came  nearer,  they  easily  recognised 
their  futurtf  antagonists,  by  their  colours  of  green 
and  grey,  and  by  the  red  cross  of  Calatrava  on 
the  shield  of  one,  and  the  red  cross  of  Santiago  on 
that  of  the  other. 

"  Said  I  not  well,"^  exclaimed  Alabez,  "  that  the 
Master  would  not  linger  P  hath  he  lingered  P" 

"  They  have  even  arrived  at  a  good  time.  Sir 
Knight,**  replied  Albayaldos,  "seeing  we  have  refreshed 
our  bodies.** 

"  Ay,**  said  Ahbez,  "if  thou  diest,  thou  wouldst 
wish  to  die  with  thy  body  in  comfort.*' 


"Speak  not  of  death  to  me,**  proudly  auswered 
Albayaldos ;  "  my  trust  is  in  the  great  Mahomet ; 
through  him  do  I  hope  to  conquer,  through  his  aid  to 
fix  the  proud  head  of  the  Master  on  the  towers  of  the 
Alhambra.*' 

"Allah  grant  it  be  so,"  said  the  Malique. 

By  this  time  the  two  brave  knights,  the  flower  of 
Christendom,  the  Master  of  Calatrava  and  Don 
Manuel,  were  close  upon  the  Moors,  and  the  Master 
with  courteous  words  entreated  pardon  for  his  lato 
arrival ;  which  Albayaldos  answered  with  like  words  of 
jcourtesy,  begging  them  to  dismount  and  refresh  them- 
selves in  the  cool  fountain,  resting  beneath  the  shado- 
of the  pine  tree. 

"  Right  willingly  will  I  do  your  pleasure,**  said 
the  Master,  "  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fortune 
to  harm  us  while  in  the  company  of  such  good 
knights.*' 

They  leapt  from  their  horses,  fastened  tliem  to  the 
tree,  hung  up  their  shields  also,  and  leant  their  spears 
against  the  trunk,  then  bathed  their  faces  in  the 
fountain,  and  threw  themselves  down  on  the  soft  grass 
by  the  side  of  those  with  whom  so  soon  they  were  to 
wage  so  fierce  a  battle,  and,^  like  friends  who  had  met 
together  to  wile  away  a  few  hours  of  a  long  summer 
day,  conversed  gaily  on  divers  subjects, — on  war,  on  the  ' 
bravery  of  the  Moorish  knights,  and  on  the  noble 
families  of  Granada.     Suddenly  the  Master  said, 

"  Sir  Knights,  it  grieves  me  to  see  ye  lie  in  darkness. 
Oh  that  two  such  noble  souls  could  be  brought  into 
the  clear  light  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  the  best 
law  in  all  the  world,  the  purest  religion  !*' 

"  That  well  may  be,**  replied  Albayaldos ;  "  but  as 
we  know  nothing  of  its  doctrines  and  -find  so  much 
good  in  our  own  creed,  we  cannot  so  greatly  desire  to 
be  Christians.  There  is  no  time  now  to  speak  of  it ; 
but  the  hour  may  come  when  we  shall  be  led  into  the 
knowledge  of  your  faith;  for  oftentimes  God  turns  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  there  is  nothing  good  under  the 
sun  save  He  directs  it." 

Scarcely  had  Albayaldos  spoken,  when,  looking 
towards  Qranada,  they  saw  a  knight  coming  towards 
them  at  full  gallop,  his  jupe  and  eaflan  orange  colour, 
and  the  device  upon  his  shield,  a  sun  among  dark 
clouds  which  half  obscured  its  brightness,  round  which 
ran  the  following  motto,  "  Give  me  light,  or  hide 
thyself.*'  This  was  instantly  recognised  as  the  device 
of  Mufa^  half-brother  to  the  king,  and  one  of  the 
best  and  bravest  knights  in  Granada,  who  had  made 
all  speed  from  the  city,  having  obtained  some  slight 
intefligence  of  the  battle  that  was  to  take  place  upon 
the-  Vega,  and  wishing  if  possible  to  make  peace 
between  the  knights,  and  to  prevent  the  conflict  in 
which  either  Christendom  or  the  Moslem  king  must 
lose  the  flower  of  their  knighthood.  Hope  grew 
strong  witliin  him  as  he  saw  them  seated  upon  the 
grass,  challenger  and  challenged  in  quiet  converse,  and 
riding  towards  tliem,  he  said, — 

"  I  am  right  glad.  Sir  Km'ghts,  that  ye  are  thus  fair 
accorded  without  my  efforts  ;  for,  holy  Allah !  I  have 
ridden  my  good  steed  hard  to  be  in  time  to  stay  the 
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combat.    I  have  never  tightened  rein  since  I  left 
Granada  till  I  reached  this." 

Thus  speaking,  he  leapt  from  his  horse,  hung  his 
shield  also  upon  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  laying 
his  lance  aside,  sat  down  in  company  with  the  other 
four  knights.  Oh  power  of  knightly  courtesy,  by 
which,  men  different  in  nation,  opposite  in  religion,  and 
met  to  fight  and  kill,  could  sit  in  peace  together  and 
converse  like  friends !  Never  in  any  such  place  were 
met  five  such  gallant  knights  as  then  lay  stretched 
upon  the  grass  in  their  shining  armour,  by  the 
fountain's  brink,  beneath  the  waving  branches  of  the 
pine.  But  not  long  will  they  repose  so  calmly  there, 
for  vain  are  all  Mupa's  endeavours  to  prevent  the  strife ; 
for  although  the  Master  at  his  entreaty  consents  to  be 
at  peace,  "  even  though  men  may  speak  evil  of  him  for 
so  doing,"  yet  Albayaldos  holds  so  firmly  to  his 
challenge,  that  no  thought  of  drawing  back  is  possible. 
He  has  before  his  eyes  the  blood  of  lus  kinsman,  skin 
by  the  Master,  and  he  will  not  let  him  go  unavenged. 
Then  spoke  the  brave  Don  Manuel  Ponce  de  Leon. 

"Sir  Knights,  I  see  not  why  any  meditator  should 
step  in  and  endeavour  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Sir 
Albayaldos.  He  seeks  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
kinsman ;  what  need  is  tliere  to  deky  his  taking  that 
revenge  which  he  desires  P  With  that  intent  came  we 
hither  to  fight,  even  unto  death ;  with  the  good  knight 
Sir  Alabez  have  I  also  to  do  battle :  we  have  met 
before  in  no  child's  strife,  but  neither  gained  the 
victory;  we  are  now  well  met, —  why  not  renew 
itP" 

"  By  the  hand  of  Mahomet,  we  are  well  met," 
exclaimed  Alabez,  "  and  Mu9a  shall  be  sponsor  to  all 
four.  No  longer  waste  we  our  time  in  discourse — ^let 
us  up  and  be  doing.  To  deeds  instead  of  words !  One 
thing  I  ask,— let  Don  Manuel  give  me  the  steed  he 
holds  of  mine,  and  I  will  return  him  his;  then,  to  arms ! 
and  to  whomsoever  Mahomet  shall  give  the  victory, 
still  the  Malique  will  bless  his  name." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Don  Manuel,  "  give  me  my  steed 
and  take  thine  own,  and  soon  will  both  be  the  property 
of  one  of  us." 

The  knights  rose  up  hastily,  and  taking  their  shields 
and  knees,  mounted  their  horses,  Akbez  mounting 
his  own  again,  which  neighed  joyfully  at  finding  his 
master ;  and  Mu9a,  perceiving  nothing  farther  was  to 
be  done,  was  constrained  to  take  his  shield  and  to 
mount  ako.  Truly  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  those 
dre  brave  knights  clad  in  their  glittering  arms,  with 
their  gay  vestments  floating  round  them,  and  their 
plumes  dancing  in  the  breeze.  The  Malique  and 
Albayaldos  were  both  alike  ckd  in  jupe  and  caftan 
of  blue  damask  embroidered  with  gold;  Alabez 
bearing  on  lus  shield  his  accustomed  device, — gules,  on 
a  bend  purpure,  a  orescent  argent ;  between  the  horns 
9  erown,  or ;  with  the  motto  **  Of  my  blood."  The 
device  on  the  shield  of  Albayaldos  was  vert,  a  dragon, 
or,  vrith  the  motto  "  Let  no  one  touch  me."  Both  the 
Christian  knights  bore  crosses  on  their  shields,  though 
differing  in  form,  the  following  motto  running  in  red 
letters  round  that  of  the  Master,  "For  this  to  die,'* 


while  Don  Manuel  bore  a  similar  one,  "  For  this  uA 
for  the  faith." 

All  mounted,  the  brave  Albayaldos  spurred  his 
steed  across  the  pkin,  calling  the  Master  loudly  to 
the  battle,  who,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  galloped 
to  meet  him.  The  Malique  and  Don  Manud  perceiving 
the  battle  b^^un,  shouting  on  high  their  war-cries,  and 
couching  their^  lances,  rushed  also  to  the  encounter. 
It  was  a  fearful  though  a  beautiful  sight,  these  knights 
galloping  with  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning  and  meeting 
with  the  shock  of  the  thunder  dpuds ! 

Albayaldos,  percdving  the  Master  near  him,  assaOed 
him  with  such  fury  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  batUe 
would  have  been  ended  in  that  encounter,  but  the 
Master  was  wary,  and  feigning  to  await  the  shock, 
stood  tin  Albayaldos  was  close  upon  him;  then  spurring 
Ms  steed,  the  Master  caused  him  to  bound  away,  so  that 
the  lance  passed  on  without  doing  him  any  injury,  and, 
turning  rapidly  round,  was  upon  Albayaldos  in  an 
instant,  striking  him  on  the  shield  so  fiercely  that  the 
sharp  steel  passed  through  it,  and,  penetrating  his  coat 
of  mail  and  steeled  doublet,  entered  his  flesh,  wounding 
him  grievously.  No  tigress  deprived  of  her  young, 
no  lion  wounded  in  the  fight,  turns  with  more  fuiy  on 
its  adversary  than  did  Albayaldos  upon  the  Master, — so 
close  upon  him  that  the  Master  could  not  use  his 
former  skill  and  agility ;  and  struck  him  so  fell  a  stroke 
that  little  availed  his  good  shield  in  that  hour :  the 
cruel  steel,  passing  through  it,  entered  the  brave 
knight's  side.  The  lance  of  the  Moor  being  broken  with 
the  violence  of  the  stroke,  he  threw  the  staff  of  it  to 
the  ground,  and  turned  his  steed  rapidly  round  to  have 
more  room  to  draw  his  cymitar.  But  his  efforts  were 
useless ;  the  Master  recovering  himself  first,  couched 
his  lance  and  rushed  fiercely  upon  him,  but,  missing 
his  aim,  the  pointed  steel  entered  the  breast  of  Albay- 
aldos's  horse,  and  passing  entirely  through  it,  was 
fixed  In  the  earth,  so  that  the  animal  stumbled  and 
fell  forward  on  its  head.  Albayaldos,  seeing  hb  steed 
wounded,  and  his  own  life  in  such  imminent  danger, 
spurred  the  horse  to  endeavour  to  make  it  rise ;  but  it 
was  in  vain,  the  poor  animal's  last  hour  was  come ;  and 
before  the  Moor  could  recover  himself,  the  Master  had 
drawn  his  sword  and  wounded, him  fearfully.  The 
Malique,  who  had  been  engaged  in  fierce  fight  witii 
Don  Manuel,  happening  at  this  moment  to  look 
round,  perceived  the  great  peril  of  his  friend, 
and  leaving  his  adversary,  he  hastened  to  the  spot 
where  the  Master  stood  with  his  arm  raised  above 
Albayaldos  to  give  the  final  blow ;  and,  before  he  per- 
ceived him,  struck  him  so  hard  a  stroke  that  the 
Master  reeled  in  his  seat  and  would  have  fafien,  had  he 
not  seized  his  horse's  neck ;  and  the  lance  shivered  in 
the  Malique's  hand.  He  was  kying  his  hand  on  hb 
cymitar  to  second  the  blow,  whon  Don  Manuel  in  good 
time  arrived  to  succour  hb  friend,  who  doubtless  would 
have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  Malique  had  he  not 
opportunely  come  to  hb  aid ;  and,  casting  away  hb 
lance  as  he  saw  hb  enemy  was  without  one,  Don 
Manuel  drew  hb  ^word,  and  struck  the  Malique  so 
fierce  a  stroke  that  he  fell  almost  sertseless  to  the 
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earth.  But  it  was  well  for  the  Moor  that  the  sword 
tuned  in  its  descent,  so  that  the  edge  came  not 
straight  upon  him,  for  had  it  done  so,  without  doubt 
it  would  have  slain  him ;  as  it  was,  the  wound  was  of 
no  great  consequence,  and,  soon  reooTering  himself,  he 
endeavoured  to  rise,  but  Don  Manuel,  having  dis- 
mounted, prevented  him,  wounding  him  again  on  the 
shoulder.  At  that  stroke  he  sank  again  upon  the 
earth,  and  Don  Manuel  was  standing  over  him  to  cut 
off  his  head,  when  the  Malique,  drawing  a  small  dagger, 
gave  him  two  severe  wounds  one  after  the  other. 
Don  Manuel,  enraged  beyond  measure,  also  drew  his 
dagger,  and  was  preparing  to  give  him  a  mortal  wound, 
when  Mupa,  who  had  watched  the  battle  till  now, 
seeing  the  extreme  peril  of  Alabez,  spurred  his  steed 
forward,  and  lei^ping  off,  seized  the  strong  arm  of  Don 
Manuel,  exclaiming,— 

**  Sir  Kni^t,  I  beseech  thee  in  pity  to  grant  me  the 
life  of  this  conquered  knight." 

Don  Manuel,  who  had  neither  sec^  nor  heard  his 
approach,  turned  hastily  to  see  who  had  thus  inter- 
rupted him,  and  knowing  Mupa  to  be  so  gallant  a 
boight,  he  courteously  said  that  "  willingly  he  would 
grant  him  so  small  a  favour :"  and  he  then  lifted  him- 
self off  the  M&lique  with  great  labour,  for  he  was  sorely 
wounded.  Mupa  thanked  Don  Manuel ;  and  then, 
going  to  the  Malique,  who  was  half  dead  from  loss  of 
blood,  aided  him  to  rise,  and  bore  him  to  the  fountain. 
Li  the  meanwhile,  the  battle  between  the  Master 
and  AlbayaldcKS  had  stUl  been  raging  fiercely,  and  when 
Mu9a  had  borne  the  Malique  away,  Albayaldos,  who 
had  received  three  wounds,  one  from  the  lance  and  two 
from  the  sword,  was  in  such  evil  pligJit  that  he  was 
ready  to  fall ;  and  when  the  Master  perceived  how 
Don  Manuel  had  overcome  so  good  a  kmght  as  Alabez, 
collecting  all  his  strength,  feeling  ashamed  to  be  thus 
long  in  gaining  the  victory,  he  ;3truck  Albayaldos  so 
fiirious  a  blow  on  the  head  that  he  sank  senseless 
to  the  earth,  leaving  the  Master,  however,  wounded 
also  thrice.  Mu9a,  seeing  the  fall  of  Albayaldos, 
prayed  the  Master  in  pity  to  press  the  battle  no 
farther,  for  Albayaldos  was  more  dead  than  alive. 

The  Master  consented,  and  Mu9a,  giving  him 
his  hands,  endeavoured  to  raise  him  up  and  take 
him  to  the  fountam ;  but  he  could  not  lift  him,  for  he 
was  almost  dead.  Then  they  called  him  by  his  name ; 
and  Albayaldos  opening  his  eyes,  said  in  a  voice  low 
and  feeble,  like  to  a  man  when  life  is  departing, ''  that 
he  desired  to  be  a  Christian."  Much  rejoiced  were  those 
Oiristian  knights  thereat,  and,  taking  him  up  in  their 
arms,  they  bore  him  to  the  fountain,  laying  him  down 
beside  the  wounded  Alabez,  and  then  the  Master, 
taking  some  of  the  pure  water  in  his  hand,  cast  it  on 
the  face  of  the  dying  man ;  and  in  the  Name  of  the 
most  H(dy  Trini^,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
they  baptized  him  John,  saying  :— 

**  GKve  infinite  thanks,  Sir  Knight,  to  that  great 
God  who  has  of  his  sovereign  goodness  thus  vouch- 
safed to  look  upon  thee  and  grant  thee  perception  of 
the  truth  even  in  this  thy  last  extremity.  Be  assured 
he  will  ever  look  with  pity  upon  those  who  see  their 


sins  and  repent  of  them,  be  it  at  what  hour  it  will. 
We  also  are  sorely  wounded,  and  must  now  depart,  that 
our  wounds  be  dressed ;  therefore  farewell,  Sir  Knight, 
and  may  God  have  thee  in  his  good  keeping.**  Then, 
turning  to  Mupa  he  added, 

"  Sir  Muja ;  I  leave  this  knight  in  thy  charge ; 
watch  well  over  him,  and  God  be  with  thee.*' 

"  Allah  protect  thee  on  thy  way,"  replied  Mupa, "  and 
one  day  may  he  reward  thee  for  the  kindness  I  have 
received  at  thy  hands." 

The  Christian  knights  then  mounted  their  steeds, 
and  rejoined  their  attendants,  who  awaited  them  about 
a  league  from  thence,  at  a  pkice  called  the  Wood  of 
Roma,  through  which  flowed  the  river  Genii ;  and 
returning  to,  their  homes,  were  soon  cured  of  the 
wounds  which  they  had  received. 

Li  the  meantime  Mupa  remained  with  the  two 
wounded  knights  by  the  Fountain  of  the  Pine.  By 
this  time  Alabez  had  quite  recovered  his  senses,  and, 
finding  himself  not  so  severely  wounded  as  he  imagined, 
asked  Mupa  what  he  intended  doing. 

"  I  must  remain  here,"  he  replied,  "  to  watch  over 
the  good  Albayaldos,  but  I  can  bind  up  thy  wounds, 
set  thee  on  thy  steed,  and  thou  mayst  return  to 
Granada,  there  to  be  cured  at  more  leisure.** 

So  saying,  he  took  linen  and  certain  ointments  from 
the  pouch  of  the  Malique*s  saddle,  and  therewith 
bound  up  his  gaping  wounds ;  then  placed  him  on  his 
steed,  and  set  him  on  his  way  to  Granada.  And  as 
Alabez  journeyed  on,  the  thoughts  of  the  braveiy  of 
the  Christian  knights  came  strongly  upon  him,  how 
Albayaldos  too  had  changed  his  faith,  how  they  had 
said  that  Christianity  was  the  best  reh'gion  in  the 
world ;  then  he  thought  how  good  knights  they  were, 
and  how  highly  honoured  he  should  be  with  their 
friendship :  all  things  combined  half  made  the  Moor 
resolve  to  leave  the  Moslem  faith  and  be  a  Christian. 
These  things  filled  his  mind  as  he  crossed  the  Vega, 
till  he  arrived  at  Granada,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  house  of  a  friend,  and  in  due  time  cured  of  his 
wounds.  And  there  we  must  leave  him,  to  return  to 
Mu9a,  who  remained  by  the  fountain  with  his  wounded 
friend,  endeavouring  as  best  he  might  to  aid  him, 
although  he  had  changed  the  religion  of  his  ancestors 
for  one  which  idl  true  Moors  held  in  the  highest  scorn 
and  hatred.  Proceeding  to  disarm  him,  he  discovered 
three  deep  and  dismal  wounds  besides  the  one  in  his 
head  whioh  was  the  bst  the  Master  had  given  him.  The 
following  ballad  narrates  the  conclusion  of  the 
tragedy. 

"  Smitten  sorely  in  three  places, 
Whence  the  rapid  blood  is  flowing; 
Albayaldos,  gallant  warrior. 
Unto  death  is  lying  wounded. 
In  the  battle  fiercely  raging, 
By  the  Master's  sword  he's  stricken ; 
In  his  blood  he  lieth  writhing 
With  the  sorrow  that  is  on  him. 
Fixed  his  eyes  on  heaven  above  him. 
Softly  spake  he  in  this  manner : — 
*  Grant  to  me,  oh,  gentle  Jesu, 
Even  in  this  bitter  passage. 
That  my  fitults  may  stand  before  me, 
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So  that  I  may  see  thy  presence, 

And  do  Thou,  oh,  holy  Mother, 

Train  my  tongue  and  guide  it  rightly, 

So  that  Satan,  the  accursed. 

May  not  disconcert  my  spirit. — 

Oh,  my  fate  most  hard  and  cruel ! 

Oh,  my  star  that  was  not  mighty  I 

Oh,  good  Mu9a,  fearless  warrior, 

Had  1  to  thy  words  but  hearkened. 

Thus  I  had  not  here  been  lying, 

Thus  had  not  come  near  to  perish. 

I  will  let  the  body  perish, 

So  the  soul  may  be  preserved  ;  « 

But  I  trust  in  the  high  mercy. 

Of  the  Power  that  could  create  me. 

That  He  will  remember  pity 

In  thid  day,  and  be  my  succour  ; 

And  I  pray  thee,  gentle  Mu^ 

If  in  aught  thou  wouldest  aid  me, 

That  beneath  this  pine  tree's  branches. 

Thou  wilt  see  my  body  buried, 

And  above  me  trace  a  legend^ 

Telling  how  I  lie  beneath  it. 

And  unto  the  king  Chignito,^ 

Say  how  in  my  strait,  I  turned 

To  the  Christian  faith  for  refuge ; 

That  the  Koran's  lying  teaching, 

Which  till  now  my  soul  hath  darkened, 

May  not  at  the  last  destroy  it* " 

Deep  was  Mupa's  grief  as  he  listened  to  the  words  of 
the  new  Christian,  and  deep  his  grief  as  he  thought 
upon  the  dying  knight's  bravery,  the  many  victories 
he  had  obtained,  the  high  esteem  in  wliich  he  was  heldj 
and  as  he  saw  him  now  stretched  on  the  hard  ground, 
weltering  in  his  blood,  perishing  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  Ma9a  gazed  till  the  unbidden  tears  stood  in 
the  dark  eyes  of  him,  the  fearless  knight.  In  those  old 
days  "  the  tears  of  the  man  stained  not  the  honour  of 
the  warrior.**  He  approached  the  dying^  Albayaldos,  to 
see  if  by  any  meanshemightadmimster  some  consolation 
to  him  in  that  most  trying  hour,  but  he  saw  then  that 
he  would  never  more  need  it  on  earth ;  he  was  on  the 
point  of  death.  The  dybg  man,  flrst  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  his  brow,  joined  his  hands,  the  two 
thumbs  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and,  raising  tliem 
to  his  lips,  gave  his  soul  to  his  Creator. 

When  Mupa  saw  his  dim  eyes,  his  firmly  shut 
teeth,  his  pallid  hue,  and  all  the  dreadful  accompani- 
ments of  death,  he  gave  full  vent  to  his  grief,  and 
broke  into  lond  complaints  against  the  knights  who 
had  thus  taken  away  the  life  of  one  so  bi:ave  and  good. 
But  soon  it  came  into  the  mind  of  Mu9a  how  useless 
was  all  this  grief  and  repining;  it  could  not  bring  the 
friend  he  loved  back  to  life  again,  and  meanwhile  his 
body  was  lying  exposed  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the 
winds  of  the  heaven.  Then  he  bethought  in  what  manner 
he  could  give  him  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  God 
aided  him  in  his  necessity,  that  he  might  not  leave  the 
body  of  that  Christian  knight  in  that  desert  place,  to 
be  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the  field.  It  so  chanced, 
some  labourers  were  passing  at  that  moment  towards 
the  mountains  of  Elvira,  with  their  spades  and 
other  instruments  for  tilling  the  ground ;  them  Mu9a5 
as  they  hurried  towards  him,  entreated, 

(1)  Bosbdil,  called  Chico  or  Chlguito,  "  the  Less,"  as  his  father 
was  allTe. 


"  Friends,  for  the  love  ye  bear  me,  aid  roe  in  in- 
terring the  body  of  this  knight  who  here  lies  dead, 
and  may  Allah  reward  you  for  it." 

The  peasants,  with  hearty  good  will,  set  aboat  it, 
for  Mu9a  was  brother  to  the  king,  and  well  beloved  in 
the  kingdom,  and  they  dug  a  grave  for  the  gallant 
Albayaldos  at  the  foot  of  the  green  pine-tree,  l^en 
they  took  off  his  jupe  and  caftan,  stripped  him  of  thoee 
arms  wluch  had  proved  so  weak  a  defence  against  the 
penetrating  lance  of  the  Master,  and  laid  him  in  his 
narrow  grave,  with  none  bat  Mu9a  to  weep  over  him. 
All  his  friends  and  all  his  kinsfolk  were  far  away,  as 
they  laid  that  which  had  once  been  so  good  a  km^^t 
in  the  distant  earth  of  the  Vega ;  those  who  loved  him 
well,  little  thought,  while  gaily  they  c<mtiniied  their 
courtly  revels,  that  the  gallant  companion  of  yesterday 
was  lying  in  his  lonely  grave. 

The  peasants  having  departed,  sorely  frighted  at  the 
sight  of  such  dismal  wounds,  Mu9a  drew  from  the 
pouch  attached  to  his  saddle,  pens  and  paper,  where- 
with he  wrote  the  following  epitaph,  and  fastened  it  to 
the  trunk  of  the  pine : — 

'*  The  world  could  scarcely  hold  the  feme. 
Of  him  that  lieth  here ; 
Beynaldos,  or  that  Paladin, 
Knew  never  less  of  fear  ; 
Good  Albayaldos,  who  must  die 
So  young  fdr  his  great  bravery  : 
For  Mars  beholding  all  his  fame. 
And  envying  his  glorious  name. 
Guided  the  false  lance  to  bin  heart ; 
And  yet  the  god  showed  little  art ; 
He  sent  him  from  this  toilsome  earth. 
In  bis  own  realms  to  take  his  birth." 

This  epitaph  the  good  knight  Mupa  placed  upon 
the  trunk  of  the  pine,  over  the  grave  of  Albayaldos. 
He  then  took  his  coat  of  mail,  his  shining  shield,  his 
helm  studded  with  silver,  with  its  gay  waving  plumes, 
and  with  the  cymitar  and  the  staff  of  the  lance  crossed 
in  the  centre,  he  formed  an  honourable  trophy  to  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  knight  who  slept  beneatii,  which 
he  suspended  upon  a  branch  of  the  pine,  with  the 
following  inscription ; — 

"  For  Albayaldos,  knight  the  truest. 

This  pine-tree's  branches  bear 

A  trophy  proud  and  fair. 
Oh  !  he  among  the  knighta  was  prowest. 

That  in  Granada  were. 

**  If  Alexander  here  could  wander 

By  this  lonely  grave. 

More  he'd  weep,  more  envious  rave, 
Thau  he  wept  where  that  Greek  slept 

Whose  story  Homer  gave." 

Mupa,  having  completed  all  things,  turned  to  mouni 
his  steed,  when,  seeing  the  wounded  animal  that  had 
so  falsely  borne  Albayaldos  in  the  fight,  he  exclaimed, 
"  My  malison  upon  thee,  evil  steed  !  Maliomet  pour  a 
thousand  curses  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  cause  of 
thy  master's  death !  hadst  thou  not  swerved  and  fallen, 
he  had  never  perished ;  thy  lord  had  not  thus  be^ 
slain,  ^ay,  but  I  will  not  blame  thee,  poor  steed  I 
thy  master's  fate  was  in  the  hand  of  heaven ;  and  if  it 
willed  his  death,  we  cannot  have  it  otherwise.    Allah 
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dscrees,  we  caimot  change  his  law ;  submission  alone 
is  ours." 

Then  turning,  Mu9a  hastily  leapt  upon  his  steed, 
and,  with  a  heart  full  of  bitter  grief,  slowly  wended  his 
way  back  to  Granada. 


A  GOSSIP  ON  EPIGRAMS.. 

*'One  day  in  Christ  Church  meadows  walking. 
Of  poetry  and  such  things  talking, 

Sdys  lialf,  a  merry  wag, 
'  Aq  epigram,  if  just  and  good, 
In  all  its  circumstances  ehould 

Be  like  a  jelly-bag.' 

'  Your  simile  is  trite  and  true. 

But  bow  dost  make  it  outV  said  Hugh. 

'  Qaoth  Ralph,'  I'll  tell  thee,  friend ; 
Make  it  at  top,  both  wide  and  fit, 
To  hold  a  budget-full  of  wit. 

And  point  it  at  the  end.* " 

Thskb  has  been  some  discussion  on  this  subject. 
Some  maintain  that  an  epigram,  like  an  arrow,  should 
carry  its  sting  at  the  point;  whilst  others  contend 
that  the  thought  should  be  equally  diffused  through 
the  whole.  The  matter,  however,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. Each  method  may  have  its  advantages. 
The  first  may  afford  room  for  a  more  pungent  stroke 
of  wit ;  the  second  may  demand  more  power  of  poetry ; 
but  whether  thb  be  or  be  not  true  we  shall  not  meddle 
with  it,  for  our  object  at  present  is  simply  to  string 
together  a  few  of  the  best,  and  simplest,  and  shortest 
epigrams  which  occur  to  us — those  which  seem  to 
convey  in  the  happiest  manner  the  thoughts  they  in- 
tend to  express.  In  some,  however,  the  point  consists 
in  the  absence  of  thought ;  and  one  in  particular  may 
be  quoted  in  which  the  whole  pith  is  contained  in  the 
want  of  purpose : — 

"  Those  epigrams  you  most  commend 
That  with  a  turn  least  thought  of  end ; 
Then  sure  a  tip-top  one  you  'U  call 
This  which  concludes  with none  at  all." 

Epigrams  have  generally  been  designed  to  satirize,  to 
compliment,  or  to  convey  a  pun  in  verse.  The  first 
species  affords  most  room  for  wit,  the  second  for 
pleasant  delicacy,  whilst  the  third  is  usually  grafted 
on  one  or  other  of  the  two  former.  We  shall  com- 
mence with  the  complimentary  kind,  wliich  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  minute  classification.  First  among  these,  of 
course,  is  woman's  beauty,  which  has  drawn  from 
witty  pens  scores  of  epigrammatic  panegyrics,  of  which 
among  the  most  delicate  we  remember  is  one  written 
by  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  when  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Payne. 
He  was  much  indisposed,  and  she  begged  him  to 
retire ;  he  obeyed,  but  returned  soon  with  this  couplet 
written  on  a  leaf: — 

"Tis  true  I  am  ill,  but  I  need  not  complain — 
He  never  knew  pleasure  who  never  knew  Payne,'* 

This  was  applicable  to  the  lady's  beauty,  wit,  and 
aU  other  good  qualities,  and  is  admirable  at  once  for 
the  happy  play  upon  words,  the  richness  of  the  com- 


pliment, and  the  terseness  with  which  so  great  a 
truth  is  conveyed. 

There  are  some  epigrams,  however,  which  apply 
only  to  personal  charms.  A  flatterer  will  seize  on 
every  occasion  to  speak  his  adulation,  and  the  author 
of  the  following  lines  selected  an  excellent  opportunity. 
Seeing  some  snow  melt  on  a  woman's  breast,  he 
said: — 

''Those  envious  flakes  come  down  in  haste 
To  prove  her  heart  less  fair; 
Grieving  to  find  themselves  surpass'd, 
Dissolv'd  into  a  tear.** 

The  idea  here  expressed  was  fine,  as  the  occasion 
was  legitimate.  But  another  admirer  of  beauty, 
anxious  to  compliment  a  young  girl,  selected  the  only 
fault  she  possessed  as  the  subject  of  his  panegyric. 
She  was  youthful,  handsome,  amiable,  and  well-bred, 
and  the  only  exception  that  could  be  taken  against 
her  was  a  singular  habit  which  she  possessed  of  ex- 
claiming, whenever  annoyed  or  surprised, "  The  devil  I" 
Upon  this  it  was  said : — 

"  See  round  her  lipa  the  ready  devils  fly, 
Mix  with  her  words,  and  bask  beneath  her  eye ; 
Ploas'd  that  so  ^weet  a  station  should  be  given. 
They  half  forget  they^  ever  fell  from  heaven." 

Prom  the  innumerable  specimens  which  have  been 
gathered  together  on  this  subject  we  have  selected 
these  three  as  differing  in  character,  and  good  of  their 
kind.  After  these  follow  epigrams  complimenting 
literary  abilities,  which  are  equally  numerous  and 
varied.  Most  readers  will  remember  Dryden's  ex- 
alted opinion,  conveyed  in  a  magnificent  stanza,  of 
Milton's  poetical  powers.  It  was  perhaps  an  ex- 
aggerated, but  it  was  certainly  a  noble  compliment ; 
too  well  known  to  need  insertion  here. 

Pope,  when  he  designed  to  pay  court  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  nobleman's 
brilliant  qualities,  not  by  enumerating  them,  not  by 
direct  panegyric,  nor  even  by  allusion,  but  by  writing 
with  the  earl's  diamond  pencil-case  on  a  glass, 

"  Accept  a  miracle  instead  of  wit, 
See  two  dull  lines  by  Stanhope's  pencil  writ.'* 

Painters  also  have  secured  their  share  of  epigram- 
matic adulation,  and  Varelst  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  securing  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Prior,  who  could, 
as  well  as  most  men,  pass  an  encomium  of  the  flat- 
tering,'and  yet  of  the  simplest  kind.  His  epigram  is 
not  remarkable  for  expression,  except  in  the  last  line. 
Li  other  verses  by  other  authors  we  find  Aphrodite 
mistaking  the  painted  figure  of  a  woman  for  her  own 
image  reflected  from  the  canvass,  the  birds  of  the  air 
deceived  into  the  idea  that  the  picture  was  a  reality, 
and  endeavouring  to  pluck  the  fruit  from  its  flat 
surface;  but  here  the  goddess  Flora  is  represented 
interrupting  Varelst,  who  was  engaged  in  painting 
a  flower,  and  seeing  him  at  fault,  snatches  the  pencil 
from  his  hand, 

**  And  finishing  the  piece  she  smiliog  said. 
Behold  one  work  of  mine  which  ne'er  shall  fade.** 

If,  however,  women,  poets,  and  painters,  have  found 
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panegyrists,  among  the  epigrammatists,  so  also  have 
they  found  among  them  the  severest  critics.  Beauty 
oonld  supply  no  pretence  for  censure;  but  when,art  is 
employed  to  supply  the  defects  of  nature  we  hare 
numerous  specimens  of  this  species  of  satire,  some  of 
them  as  pointed  as  they  are  severe. 

Bqt  this  is  not  an  agreeable  subject  We  pass  it 
by,  and  proceed  to  poets,  who  have  been  made  the 
mark  of  many  a  volley  of  e|Hgrammatic  wit.  It 
would  seem  that  two  great  delusions  are  here  dis- 
coverable— the  poets  appear  to  believe  that  no  man  is 
talented  who  cannot  write  verses,  whUst  the  public 
think  none  can  be  a  fool  who  does  not  rhyme. 
Tragedy,  comedy,  epic,  ode,  and  pastoral  have  all  been 
assailed  with  virulence  and  vigour,  while  the  sonnet 
is  still  more  bitterly  persecuted.  Few  things  would 
appear  to  have  afforded  the  world  so  much  amusement 
as  poets  and  doctors.  Epics,  of  myriads  of  lines,  and 
draughts  and  piUs  more  destructive  than  disease  itself, 
have  formed  smoe  time  began  the  constant  theme  of 
satire.  If  a  quiet,  sensible  character  in  a  novel  is  to 
be  bored,  a  poetical  friend  is  introduced  to  torture 
him  with  a  five-act  play  or  a  hundred  verses.  If  the 
incarnation  of  folly  and  nonsense  is  to  be  painted, 
nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  depict  a  swain  sighing 
out  sonnets  to  eyes,  brows,  and  smiles ;  whilst  in  the 
list  of  the  destroyers  of  the  human  race  the  physician 
always  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  rdL  But 
poets  have  been  used  with  equal  harshness.  He  must 
have  been  as  cruel  as  Nero  who  said— 

**  Tour  verses  are  eternal,  Ohl  my  friend, 
For  he  who  reads  them,  reads  them  to  no  end.** 

We  have  heard  of  novelists  hiring  i^prentices  to 
assbt  them  with  their  three-volume  fictions,  just  as 
sculptors  employ  their  pupils  to  produce  their  ideaain 
marble.  So  also  preachers  have  bought  old  sermons 
to  save  trouble ;  and  at  the  present  day  more  than  one 
individual  realizes  a  handsome  income  by  the  manu- 
facture of  sermons,  discourses,  political,  social,  and 
religious,  with  essays  and  poems,  which  he  sells,  we 
infer,  by  the  pound.  To  no  more  intimate  knowledge 
will  we  confess,  for  the  reader  may  possibly  be  curious 
to  learn  how  we  procured  the  facts,  since  to  know 
these  things  is  generally  to  practise  them.  The 
custom  i^pears,  however,  to  be  ancient ;  for  Martial 
celebrates  the  misdeeds  of  a  man  who  having  more 
gold  than  wii,  and  more  ambition  than  either,  sabiried 
certain  gifted  individuals  to  indite  verses  for  him : — 

**  Paal,  ao  fond  of  the  name  of  a  poet  hat  grown. 
With  gold  he  buys  verBes,  and  calls  them  his  own; 
Go  on,  Master  Paul,  care  not  what  the  world  Bays, 
They  are  surely  his  own  for  which  a  man  pays.*' 

Broome,  being  employed  by  Pope  to  translate  the 
first  eight  books  of  the  Odyssey  for  him,  it  was  sup- 
posed he  wished  this  fact  to  be  concealed ;  but  it  was 
noised  abroad,  and  the  hint  was  slily  expressed  in  a 
couplet  by  Henley — 

"  Pope  came  off  clear  with  Homer ;  but  they  say 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way." 

The  doctors,  as  we  said,  have  been  fiercely  and 
constantly  attacked,  and  perhaps  the  broadest  and 


plainest  expression  of  opinion  on  their  homicidal  pro- 
pensities may  be  found  in  the  diy  intimation, 

"  A  doctor  lately  was  a  captain  made — 
It  is  a  change  of  title,  not  of  trade. 

Draughts,  pills,  and  plasters,  have  ever  been  coupled 
with  poison  and  pistol-balls ;  as  the  probe,  and  the 
lancet^  and  the  knife,  have  been  with  the  sword, 
bayonet,  and  pike.  Considering  all  this,  it  is  mar- 
vellous how  the  profession  thrives  so  well ;  but  this 
may  be  said  of  every  other  species  of  humbug,  of 
painters  especially,  who  continue  to  flourish  in  spite 
of  every  thing.  One  individual,  who  was  as  red  in  his 
taste  as  Ledru  BoUin  is  said  to  be  in  his  politics,  was 
partipularly  fond  of  the  hue  of  slaughter.  He  punted 
rosy-cheeked  damsels,  rosy-cheeked  poets,  rosy-cheeked 
warriors,  rosy-cheeked  kings,  queens  and  princes,  rosy- 
cheeked  lovers,  rosy-cheeked  children,  and  even  rosy- 
cheeked  hangmen ;  whilst  to  dogs,  horses,  avalanches,* 
and  tombstones,  he  imparted  a  vermillion  glow,  like  the 
light  of  the  setting-sun  resting  on  a  cloud.  Even  terror- 
stricken  maidens  were  represented  blushing  from  chin 
to  brow.  Dead  bodies,  too,  were  by  him  depicted  with 
the  ruddy  bloom  of  health  upon  i^em.— 

'*  Fabins,  you  say,  is  mnch  indin'd 

Each  cheek  with  too  much  red  to  fill ; 
The  pictures  only  blush  to  find 
The  painter  does  his  task  so  ilL" 

If  poets,  doctors,  and  painters,  come  under  the 
epigrammatic  lash,  parsons  must  not  eiq^eot  to 
escape.    Nor  do  they. 

Such  jokes  are  not  in  very  good  taste,  so  that  we 
shall  reffain  from  quoting  any,  although  they  seem 
much  relished.  There  is  also  another  dass  of  qngrams 
against  which  we,  in  common  doubtless  witii  many,  if 
not  most  of  our  readers,  must  protest,  namely,  those 
directed  against  marriage,  wives,  and  widows.  From 
these  it  would  appear  that  all  marriages  are  miserable, 
that  all  wives  are  viragos,  and  that  all  widows  are 
anxious  to  be  married  again.  One  of  the  oldest  epi- 
grams in  the  English  hmgoage  b  of  this  sort  It 
relates  to  a  student  who,  with  the  prospect  of  fame 
and  fortune  before  him,  faced  about  and  mairied  :— 

'*  Now  who  hath  played  a  feater  game 
Since  joggling  first  begunne ; 
In  knitting  of  himself  so  fast 

Himself  he  hath  undone,' 

• 

Of  a  worse  species,  however,  are  those  which  describe 
the  deliverance  of  men  from  their  wives,  in  language 
of  much  condolence  for  the  victories  of  death,  and 
congratulation  to  the  "  unfettered  skve."  It  would 
be  difficult  to  calculate  whether  dull  preachers,  homi- 
cidal doctors,  or  cruel  poets,  have  formed  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  subject  of  so  much  satire  as  sodding  wives. 

"  Here  lies  my  wife — Poor  Molly — ^let  her  lie ; 
She  finds  repose  at  last — ^and  so  do  I." 

Doubtless  this  man  married  again.  But  were  we  to 
believe  these  epigrammatists,  it  would  seem  their  hus- 
bands never  wrote  panegyrics  on  the  tombs  of  their 

(1)  The  inowv  peak  of  the  Alps  maj  be  obwrred  at  suniet, 
bathed  in  rosy  light,  which  imparts  to  them  «  beaatj  that  do«a 
not  belong,  even  to  them,  at  ordinary  timej. 
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wives,  but  left  it  for  others  to  do  so.  The  noble  epitaph 
on  Mary,  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  the  sister 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  written  by  Ben  Jonson : — 

"  Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  yene, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  kill'd  another. 
Fair,  and  leam'd,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 

And  where,  in  all  the  records  of  these  slanderous 
writers,  do  we  find  a  husband  writing  on  his  wife's 
tomb : — 

"  Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie. 
As  mueh  virtue  as  coald  die ; 
Which  when  alive  did  vigour  give, 
To  as  much  beauty  as  could  live  1  \ 

Bnt  praise  written  on  a  gravestone  is  not  always 
the  genuine  hmguage  of  affection.  It  may  sometimes 
be  what  the  grave  look  of  the  undertaker  is  to  the 
aspect  of  real  sorrow.  Therefore  we  may  hope  that 
some  husbands  do  love  their  wives  while  living,  and 
respect  their  memories  when  dead.  However  this 
may  be,  it  would  seem  that  before  marriage,  a  great 
many  complimentary  things  are  said.  The  lines  writ- 
ten by  GrtQiville,  under  a  statue  of  Cupid  :— 

"  Who  e'er  thou  art,  thy  lord  and  master  see : 
Thoa  wast  my  slave,  thou  art,  or  thou  shaU  be," 

imply  a  wide  dominion  exercised  by  the  sightless  god. 
He  moves  men's  minds  to  enterprises  wUch  are  not 
ahrays  successful,  and  are  often  difficult  to  accomplish, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Page,  an  ancient  beau,  who, 
charmed  by  a  youthful  beauty,  sent  her  a  glove,  ex- 
pressing his  feelings  in  these  terms : — 

''From  elove,  cut  off  the  iniiial  letter  G, 
Then  Glove  is  Love,  and  that  I  send  to  thee.**     ^ 

The  lady,  who  doubtless  considered  her  youth  and 
beauty  too  valuable  to  be  bestowed  on  a  suitor  so 
antiquated,  returned  the  glove  with  the  couplet:— 

**  From  Page  cut  off  the  initial  letter  P, 
Then  Page  is  Age,  and  that  won't  da  for  me.** 

The  old  gentleman,  as  tradition  says,  would  not  gather 
himself  up  in  the  skirts  of  content,  but  made  fresh 
attempts  to  win  his  way  to  the  lady's  acceptance, 
illustrating  the  truth  of  Lord  Lytleton's  epigram : — 

"None  without  hope  e'er  loved  the  brightest  &ir ; 
But  love  can  hope  where  reason  would  despair." 

To  reward  his  perseverance,  or  to  enjoy  his  wealth, 
the  beauty,  as  tiie  story  proceeds  to  say,  altered  her 
views,  forgot  the  lover's  age,  in  consideration  of  his 
constancy  (or  his  riches),  and  married  him.  If  his 
broad  lands  tempted  her,  Lord  Byron's  epigrammatic 
axiom  was  verified:— 

"  Sfaidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 
And  mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might 
despair." 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  however,  we  are 
enabled  to  say  that  this  couple  lived  very  hi^pUy ; 
he  had  no  fault  to  accuse  her  of,  and  she  had  nothing 


to  object  to  him,  except  that  he  was  jealous ;  a  great 
fault  in  a  husband  :— 

'*  To  Bedlam  with  him  !  Is  he  sound  in  mind, 
Who  aye  is  seeking  what  he  would  not  find  1  ** 

The  sweet  harmony  of  married  life  suggests  the  har- 
mony— ^inferior  in  sweetness — of  harps  and  pianos, 
fiddles  and  fiutes,  which  have  not  been  forgotten  in  the 
list  of  those  things  chosen  by  the  epigrammatist  as  the 
butt  of  his  ridicule,  or  the  subject  of  his  compliment 
Queerest  among  the  specimens  of  the  verse  which  we 
have  collected  in  relation  to  music,  is  that  of  Swift, 
in  relation  to  the  feud  between  Handel  and  Bonon- 
cini: — 

"  Strange  all  this  difference  should  be, 
Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee." 

Two  pictures  are  suggested  by  the  two  epigrams 
which  we  shall  next  select.  The  first,  by  Lord 
Jeffirey,  is  that  of  a  number  of  ungainly  dancers, 
without  ease  or  elegance,  endeavouring  to  rival,  by 
the  harmony  of  their  movements,  the  symphony  of 
beautiful  music : — 

"  How  ill  the  motion,  with  the  music  suits ; 
So  once  played  Orpheus,  and  so  danced  the  brutes." 

The  second  is  that  of  a  number  of  gay  folks,  whose 
saltatorial  intentions  are  baulked  by  the  unskilful 
fiddling  of  a  musician,  to  whom,  in  wrath,  some  wit 
exclaims  :— 

"  Orpheus  played  so  well  that  he  moved  old  Kick, 
Bat  you  move  nothing — but  your  fiddlestick." 

The  number  of  epigrams  addressed  by  these  vmters 
on  fools  and  fops  is  indeed  very  great,  and  some  of  them 
are  admirable  for  their  pungency  and  point.  There  is 
an  excellent  sarcasm  in  that  anonymous  one  addressed 
to  an  individual,  who,  in  the  Bombastea  Furioso  style, 
was  accustomed  to  vaunt  his  own  achievements,  ta 
magnify  his  own  courage,  and  to  accompany  his  boast- 
ful words  by  looks  and  gestores  in  accordance: — 

"  How  kind  has  nature  unto  Boastful  been, 
Who  gave  him  dreadful  looks  and  dauntless  mien ; 
Gave  tongue  to  swagger,  eyes  to  strike  dismay, 
And,  kinder  still,  gave  legs,  to  run  away." 

This  is  quietly  derisive,  and  is  vigorous  and  witty. 
Stronger,  but  not  so  f  uU  of  acidity,  is  the  following : — 

**  ^o  wonder  he  is  vain  of  coat  and  ring; 
Vain  of.  himself,  he  may  of  anything." 

But  there  is  more  bitterness,  vrith  considerable  wit 
and  some  philosophy,  in  the  lines  dedicated  to  an 
individual  whose  self-criticism  was  always  of  the 
most  flattering  kind,  and  whose  self-esteem  was  pre- 
cisely in  the  inverse  ratio  with  the  esteem  of  others :— - 

**  He  pufis  himself.    Forbear  to  chide, 
An  insect  vile  and  mean, 
M  ust»  well  he  knows,  be  magnified, 
Before  it  can  be  seen." 

Doubtless,  our  readers  are  as  great  enemies  of  self- 
laudation,  as  we  ourselves  are,  and  will  remember 
some  of  these  lines  to  quote  m  application  to  any  of 
their  friends  whose  self-esteem  may  outrun    lieir 
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modesty  and  exceed  their  worth.  The  practice  would 
be  attended  with  useful  results,  and  might  abate  a 
prodigious  nuisance.  Were  it  in  general  use  we 
might  witness  a  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  those 
frogs  who  infest  our  parlours  and  our  drawing-rooms, 
taking  up  large  places  at  tea-tables  and  in  quadrilles ; 
whose  littleness  would  swell  itself  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  bull.  Like  their  predecessors  in  the  fable,  their 
failure  is  as  great  as  their  exertions  are  ludicrous. 
Stupidity,  though  a  great  misfortune,  is  a  less  fault, 
but  has  not  on  that  account  been  spared: — 

"  You  beat  your  head  and  fancy  wit  will  come ; 
Knock  as  yea  will,  there's  nobody  at  home." 

Another  reverend — Dr.  Doddridge,  (and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  epigrammatical  these  Drs.  are,)  addressed 
a  biting  remonstrance  to  a  youthful  pupil,  who  fancy- 
ing that  by  study  he  had  mastered  one  of  the  greatest 
problems,  which  still  remain  unsolved,  had  prepared 
a  pair  of  wings  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  moon : — 

"  And  will  Volatio  quit  this  world  eo  soon, 
And  fly  to  hig  own  native  place,  the  moon  f 
'Twill  serve,  however,  in  some  little  stead, 
That  he  sets  out  with  such  an  empty  head^ 

Those  epigrams  which  turn  chiefly  on  the  stupidity 
I   of  men  at  drinking  parties,  and  of  which  the  point 
I   consists  in  the  remark  that  if  the  fumes  of  the  wine 
,   will  not  reach  the  topers*  brain^  they  may  reach  his 
headf  are  very  numerous ;  but  we  pass  them  by,  pre- 
ferring as  a  last  specimen  of  this  class,  to  select  one 
at  once  witty  and  good-natured,  of  which  the  author 
is  not  known : — 

*'  Jack  eating  rotten  cheese  did  say, 
'  Like  Samson,  I  my  thousands  slay.* 
*  I  vow,'  said  Roger,  *  so  you  dO| 
And  with  the  self-same  weapon  too.' " 

We  in  the  present  day  are  much  given  to  deride 
old  and  musty  notions,  herald's  colleges,  ancient  glories 
of  ancient  houses,  blue  blood,  hereditary  solons,  and 
the  clap-trap  by  which  the  sage  men  of  days  gone  by 
sought  to  bequeath  their  wisdom  through  succeeding 
generations.  We  begin  to  look  on  the  ashes  of  one 
man  with  as  much  respect  as  on  the  ashes  of  another, 
\  and  care  very  little  whether  the  bones,  amid  which  we 
pick  our  way  in  many  of  the  pestilence-breeding  me- 
tropolitan graveyards,  be  the  bones  of  a  cobbler  of 
king  Alfred's  time,  or  of  a  knight  who  sat  at  king 
Arthur's  round  table.  Accordingly,  we  can  respond 
to  Prior's  ridicule  of  "lofty  lineage,"  "sap  of 
wicient  blood,"  "long  lines  of  ancestors,"  contained 
in  the  epitaph  written  for  his  own  tombstone  :— 

"Nobles  and  Heralds,  by  your  leave, 

Here  lies  the  bones  of  Matthew  Prior; 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 
Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher  1**^ 

Of  the  pert  and  dogmatic  species  few  exceed  in 
brusque  wit  the  lines  engraven  on  the  collar  of  a 
dog  belonging  to  a  courtly  personage  at  Kew : — 

"  I  am  his  highness'  dog  at  Kew. 
Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  youl** 


(1)  We  refer  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  an  answer. 


The  question  which  might  not  have  been  easy,  and 
would  certainly  have  been  unpleasant  for  many  persons 
to  answer,  was  doubtless  suggested  by  Mr.  Gran- 
tham's retort  to  a  "great  man,"  who  asked  him 
" whose  fool  he  was ? "  "I  am  Mr.  Grantham's 
fool,  my  lord.    Whose  fool  are  you  P  " 

Of  epigrams  relating  to  personal  peculiarities, 
there  was  an  excellent  one  written  on  Mr.  Tadlow,  a 
resident  in  Oxford.  He  was  very  fat ;  so  fat  indeed, 
and  withal  so  heavy,  as  to  be  r^arded  a  very  miracle 
of  a  man.  Observing  the  enormity  of  his  bulk,  and 
with  what  fimmess  his  ponderous  footsteps  fell  as  he 
paced  the  street,  Dr.  Evans  wrote : — 

"  When  Tadlow  walks  the  streets,  the  paviours  cry, 
'  (jk>d  bless  you,  sir ! '  and  lay  their  rammers  by." 

With  a  few  more  specimens  we  must,  for  the  pre- 
sent, conclude.  Two  of  them  rehite  to  a  period  when 
com  was  dear,  and  are  equally  admirable  for  the  happj 
phiy  on  the  words.  The  first  was  written  by  Byrom, 
in  1708,  with  reference  to  two  lean  corn-dealers, 
bearing  the  extraordinary  names  of  8kin  and  Bone, 
who  stored  away  immense  quantities  of  grain,  with 
the  view  of  gratifying  that  miserable  propensity  which 
monopolists  then,  as  in  the  present  day,  had  of  fat- 
tening on  the  starvation  of  othera  :-^ 

"  Two  millem  thin, 

Call'd  Bone  and  Skin, 
\Vould  starve  us  all  or  near  it ; 

But  be  it  known 

To  Skin  and  Bone, 
That  Flesh  and  Blood  won't  bear  it/* 

The  next  does  not  celebrate  the  names  of  its 
heroes,  but  only  their  deeds  : — 

"  To  rob  the  public  two  contractors  come. 
One  doals  in  com,  the  other  deals  in  nun ; 
The  greater  rogue  'tis  hard  to  ascertain. 
The  TO^we  in  spirit,  or  the  rogue  in  grain.^ 

Probably  most  of  our  readera  have  heard  Sir  Jolm 
Harrington's  pithy  epigram ; — 

"  Treason  doth  never  prosper.    What's  the  reason  t 
Why,  when  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason.** 

As  well  as  that  curious,  anonymous  one,  written  on 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare : —  { 

pon. 
"  Who  kill'd  Kildare ;  who  dared  Kildare  to  kill  1 " 

DBATR. 

"I  kUl'd  Kildare,  and  dare  kUl  whom  I  wilL" 

But,  perhaps,  the  next  we  shall  quote  is  not  so 
commonly  known,  although  the  idea  it  contains  may 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
exquisitely  fine,  and  the  most  original,  which  could  be 
found  in  a  poet's  imagination.  It  describes  the 
miracle  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana : — 

"When  Christ  at  Cana's  feast,  by  power  divine. 
Inspired  cold  water  with  the  warmth  of  wine ; 
'  See,'  cried  they,  while  in  reddening  tide  it  gushed 
'  The  modest  stream  hath  seen  its  I^rd,  and  blash'd." 

Here,  except  in  the  last  Une,  the  expression  is  not 
quite  equal  to  the  thought.  But  as  we  very  frequently 
meet  with  a  jewel  in  a  paltry  casket,  with  a  lofty  soul 
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in  a  mean  person,  it  is  the  essence  wliich  in  this  case 
we  must  admire,  vrithout  regarding  much  the  mediimi 
throngli  which  it  is  conveyed.  Much  as  we  may 
desire,  we  must  not  expect  perfection,  and  this  truth 
applies  to  epigrams  as  well  as  to  all  other  sublunary 
things.  If  however,  those  which  we  have  roughly  and 
rudely  strung  together,  are  not  all  equally  good,  and 
none  of  them  perfect,  still,  in  many  of  them  we  find 
sufficient  merit  to  warrant  admiration.  Li  some,  in- 
'  deed,  we  discern  a  wit,  a  delicacy  and  force  of  ex- 
pression, a  keenness  of  point,  and  an  acid  satire  of 
rare  occurrence. 


S03iE  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OE  JAMES  V. » 

THE  SPECTRE  AND  TUB  SHRIFT. 

Thebs  was  an  apartment  in  tlie  palace  of  Holyrood 
wliich  communicated  with  the  royal  bed-chamber,  being 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  closet.  It  was  of  very 
moderate  dimensions,  and  though  furnished  with  every 
comfort  which  the  refinement  of  the  day  had  introduced, 
had  nothing  at  all  for  show ;  being  in  reality  what  its 
appearance  proclaimed  it,  a  strictly  private  apartment. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  arras  represeoting  the  siege 
of  Troy,  a  very  usual  subject  in  those  days ;  and  the 
light  was  admitted  only  through  deeply  stained  case- 
ments which  cast  it  in  rich  though  subdued  gleams 
through  the  room.  'Here  James  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  many  musing  and  meditative  hours 
even  when  life  was  brightest  with  him;  and  now, 
when  anxieties  seemed  to  multiply  around  his  path,  he 
more  frequently  retired  here  and  gave  way  to  deep  and 
painful  thought.  Few  had  ever  penetrated  to  this 
retreat  during  the  time  that  the  king  kept  court  at 
Holyrood;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  strict  under- 
standing that  his  grace  was  all  times  unapproachable 
when  here.  Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  peculiar 
or  repelling  in  the  interior  aspect  of  the  room. 
It  was  floored  with  rushes,  neatly  woven  together  at 
one  end,  so  as  to  give  something  like  firmness  to  their 
position,  and  something  like  a  consistent  pattern  to 
the  whole ;  and  on  that,  beneath  the  monarch's  usual 
seat^  was  a  small  tapestry  carpet.  On  a  small  stand 
was  a  missal,  or  book  of  devotion,  reverently  placed  by 
itself — an  example  of  reverence  for  holy  books  not 
nnnsual  in  those  times,  and  not  unworthy  of  imitation 
in  these.  On  a  larger  table  were  mingled  many 
epedm^is  of  the  literature  of  the  time,  in  which  James 
was  no  mean  proficient.  The  foundation  of  the  whole, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  were  some  gorgeous  folios,  printed 
at  Paris  and  Eouen,  and  magnificent  specimens  of 
typography,  then  comparatively  new  and  wonderful, 
but  which  may  be  looked  at  now,  even  now,  by  side  of 
the  finest  productions  of  modem  art  with  great  admi- 
ration for  their  clearness,  and  perfectness,  and  beauty. 
These  volumes  contained  the  history  of  Lancelot  du 
Lac>  one  of  the  redoubted  knights  of  King  Arthur's 
ronnd  table,  and  one  of  the  most  favourite  heroes  of 
diivalric  romance.  James  read  this  book  with  delight, 

(1)  CootiDued  from  p.  I56L 


and  entered,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  chivalric 
mind  into  the  lofty  adventures  and  deeds  of 
"  derring  do,"  which  are  there  recorded.  This,  as  we 
have  said,  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  pile :  the 
superstructure  was  completed  with  works  which  formed 
much  the  same  contrast  to  the  substantial  foundation 
which  our  modem  post  octavo  volumes  with  "  rivulets 
of  type  down  meadows  of  margin,"  do  to  the  closely 
printed  quartos  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Amojig 
these  were  the  poems  of  Dunbar,  the  chief  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  poets,  and  those  of  Gbwin  DouglAs, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the  celebrated  translator  of  Vir^. 
In  looser  array  were  poems  of  Henryson,  and  5ir 
David  Lindsay;  some  satires  of  George  Buchanan, 
specially  one  called  "  Franciscanus,"  composed  at  the 
express  instigation  of  the  king,  some  treaties  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  (sent  probably  by  Henry 
VnL)  and  —  a  striking  contrast  certainly  —  the 
humorous  ballad  of  "  The  Gaberlunzie  Man,"*  which 
appeared  ona  loose  sheet  in  the  royal  author's  own  hand. 

But  though  this  accomplished  king  was  a  trae  lover 
of  literature,  his  favourite  retreat  had  by  no  means 
altogether  a  studious  air.  He  was  devoted  to  idolatry, 
to  field  sports  and  manly  exercises,  and  numberless 
articles  appertaining  to  the  chase  or  to  falconry  were 
hung  on  various  hooks,  or  scattered  around  in  most  ad- 
mired disorder.  In  one  comer  was  a  collection  of 
balls  for  the  favourite  and  fashionable  game  of  kaitchc, 
a  game  so  much  in  vogue  then  at  court  that  the 
"items"  of  "balls  for  the  king's  grace,"  cut  no 
inconsiderable  figure  in  the  treasurer's  accounts  for 
that  reign. 

In  another  comer,  a  touching  memorial  most 
carefully  guarded  from  speck  or  stain,  was  the  entire 
and  most  favourite  suit  of  armour  worn  by  the 
unfortunate  James  IV.  Around  it,  in  a  fanciful  form, 
were  arranged  the  spurs,  dagger,  sword,  &c.,  and 
nothing  irritated  the  king  more  than  any  disarrange- 
ment of  these  articles,  or  even  the  accidental  alteration 
of  any  piece  of  furniture,  so  as  to  intermpt  his  full 
view  of  them.  He  clung  with  romantic  fondness  to 
the  memory  of  his  father. 

It  was  with  a  countenance  and  manner  little 
accordant  with  any  of  the  symbols  of  exhilarating 
sports  and  merry  games  which  were  scattered  around 
him,  that  royal  owner  of  the  apartment  now  occupied 
it.  Pale  and  haggard,  every  feature  of  his  face 
expressmg  dejection  and  anxiety.  King  James  knelt, 
his  hands  crossed,  his  liead  humbly  bowed,  in  confession 
before  Friar  Seton.  Absolution  and  benediction, 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church,  having  been 
bestowed,  the  royal  penitent  arose  and  continued 
some  time  in  conversation  with  his  spiritual  adviser, 
regarding  the  circumstance  which  had  imparted  an 
unusual  tone  of  anxiety  to  his  shrift. 

"  Believe  me,  my  son,  you  alarm  yourself  un- 
necessarily :  I  marvel  to  see  your  nerves  so  shaken." 

*'  Is  not  such  a  warning  sufficient  to  account  for  my 
alarm?" 


(2)  The  pawky  auld  carle  came  ovir  the  lea, 
VfV  mony  good'eens  and  days  to  me. 
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"You  do  not  view  it  in  the  right  light.  The 
Almighty  hath  given  us  conscience  as  a  perpetual 
monitor  by  whose  suggestions  to  rule  our  actions ;  and 
having  this  general,  faithful,  and  unerring  guide,  it 
were  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  special  revelations 
should  be  accorded  us.  This  vision,  sir,  which  has  so 
alarmed  you,  is  easily  accounted  for.  Your  mind  hath 
been  much  harassed  of  kte,  you  have  allowed 
severities  to  be  practised  which,  if  not  impolitic,  were 
certainly  unchristian.  Nay,  your  grace  must  pardon 
me,"  continued  he,  seeing  a  fierce  expression  pass 
over  the  king's  countenance,  "as  the  keeper  of  your 
conscience  I  cannot,  will  not,  garble  the  truth.  You 
have  urged  justice  to  severity,  and  cannot  therefore 
know  the  hi^piness  which  mercy  brings :  you  have  led 
a  licentious  life,  aye,  and  I  deplore  to  say,  though  the 
husband  of  a  virtuous  and  beautiful  queen,  and  the 
father  of  two  noble  princes,  you  do  still  disgrace  the 
royal  dignity  and  degrade  yourself  by  your  amours ; 
therefore  you  cannot  know  the  peace  which  a  pure 
and  spotless  conscience  brings.  Your  grace  has 
listened  to  my  opinions  on  these  subjects  before,  but 
hitherto  I  have  rebuked  and  pleaded  in  vain.  Let  me 
not  do  so  now.  Win  your  refractory  nobles  by  giving 
them  at  least  an  equal  share  of  your  countenance  with 
your  licentious  priests." 

"Ha!"  said  the  king,  starting  and  eyeing  his 
confessor  with  a  suspicious  look. 

"Use,"  continued  Priar  Seton,  unmoved,  "use 
your  royal  perogative  to  stay  these  bloody  and 
barbarous  executions,  whether  of  unoffending  people 
for  suppositious  heresies,  or  of  higher  state  criminals 
for  ill-proven  treason.  Forbear  to  insult  your  humbler 
and  weaker  subjects  by  such  assiduities  as  are  insulting 
though  offered  by  a  king.  Do  these  things,  and 
Scotland  shall  ring  with  blessing  on  your  name ;  do 
these  things,  sir,  and  as  the  vicegerent  of  heaven  I 
tell  you  that  you  shall  be  no  more  scared  by  the 
visions  of  the  night,  but  that  your  couch  shall  be 
peaceful,  and  your  slumbers  light." 

The  king  paced  the  room  in  much  agitation ;  anger, 
evident  anger  at  his  confessor's  boldness,  seeming  to 
mingle  and  to  struggle  with  other  complicated  and 
painful  feelings. 

"As  I  hope  for  Heaven's  mercy,"  he  said  at  length, 
"  these  severities  you  speak  of  have  not  been  prompted 
by  any  iU  will  to  my  subjects,  whom  I  would  love  as 
my  children  if  they  would  allow  me." 

"I  do  believe  it,  sir ;  but  you  have  bad  advisers." 

"Whatmustldo,  thenP" 

"Change  them." 

"Lnpossible,  utterly  impossible,"  said  the  king; 
"  there  is  no  change ;  I  have  no  choice.  But  all  this 
is  foreign  from  the  purpose.  I  sent  for  you,  father,  to 
consult  with  you,  to  have  your  advice,  your  explanation 
of  this  alarming  visitation ;  and  you  start  from  the 
subject  and  draw  me  out  a  long  tirade  on  vices  and 
follies  which,  heaven  knows,  I  presume  not  to  deny, 
but  which  bear  not  one  jot  on  the  matter  in  hand." 

"  Your  pardon,  my  royal  son,  they  do  directly  bear 
on  it;  were  in  fact  deduced  from  it.    The  execution 


of  Sir  James  Hamilton  hath  strongly  excited  jou, 
as  indeed  it  has  all  men ;  and  before  your  mind  hath 
recovered  from  the  shock  his  treason  hath  given  yon, 
your  every  thought  and  energy  are  directed  to  tiiese 
unsettled  public  affairs  and  to  this  now  inevitable  war. 
Yesternight  your  grace  was  particularly  harassed  by 
despatches  from  the  borders,  in  which,  if  you  will 
remember,  especial  mention  was  made  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  and  of  the  wrath  of 
the  Douglasses  thereupon.  I  noted  that  your  majesty 
was  more  than  usually  excited,  that  you  had  no 
appetite  to  your  evening  refection,  and  that  you 
retired  to  your  couch  nervous  imd  anxious.  Is  it  any 
marvel  that  the  troubled  thoughts  of  many  hours  should 
still  linger  on  your  mind  ?  and  that  when  judgment 
and  reason  yielded  their  post  to  sleep,  imagination 
hastily  gathering  her  broken  fragments,  should  weave 
the  fantastic  fabric  that  so  scared  you  P  Sire,  these 
things  are  of  hourly  occurrence,  and  pass  over  us 
without  consequences." 

"My  father,  no.  Gladly,  right  gladly,  would  I 
believe  you ;  aye,  I  would  give  the  brightest  jewel  of 
my  crown  to  be  able  to  believe  you.  But  this 
was  no  every  day  dream ;  no  common  vision.  As 
plainly,  father,  as  plainly  as  I  now  see  you,  did  the 
ruthless,  the  cruel  tyrant  and  traitor,  ytham.  once  I 
loved  and  trusted  as  he  had  been  my  brother,  stand 
before  me.  He  approached  dose. to  me  with  a  drawn 
sword,  and  with  a  fiendish  snule,  aye,  such  a  smile  as 
the  devils  in  hell  put  on  to  welcome  another  sinner 
from  earth,  he  severed  at  a  stroke  my  right  arm,  then 
my  left ;  and  then,  rabing  the  sabre  to  my  head,  he 
said  ere  long  he  should  come  for  that.  I  had  no  power 
to  resist,  and  no  thought  of  resistance ;  his  look 
curdled  my  blood.  0  God !  0  God !"  said  the  king, 
throwing  himself  vehemently  into  a  chair,  and  burying 
Ms  foce  in  his  hands,  "I  shall  go  mad;  I  shall  go 
mad." 

"  Sir,  sir,"  remonstrated  the  priest,  "this  b  weak- 
ness only." 

After  a  short  space  the  king  raised  his  head  and 
shewed  a  countenance  perfectly  blanched  with  the 
terror  and  anxiety  of  the  last  few  moments.  He 
spoke  in  a  voice  of  almost  unnatural  calmness. 

"  I  dare  not,  good  father,.  I  dare  not  give  way  to 
your  comforting  su^^^tions.  B;emember  you  not  the 
field  of  Fiodden,  and  have  you  not  heard  of  the  vision 
which  appeared  to  the  king  as  he  prayed  in  the  abbey 
at  Linlithgow,  awhile  before  tlie  battle?  Oh!  had 
he  but  taken  the  warning,  this  unhappy  and  distracted 
country  might  now  have  been  flourishing  in  peace 
and  quietness  under  her  gray-haired  Idng.  If  the 
truth  of  the  warning  was  proved  in  my  father's  un- 
timely t  fate,  how  shall  I  presume  to  disregard  my 
ownP" 

"  I  have  heard,"  my  son,  said  the  confessor,  very 
cautiously,  as  knowing  that  he  was  on  dangerous 
ground,  and  so  only  feeling  his  way,  "  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  that  which  appeared  a  vision  was  no  spirit 
from  another  world,  but  was  a  thing  of  flesh  and 
blood  like  ourselves,  bribed  to  enact  this  dangerous 
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pageant  by  those  who  were  averse  to  the  war  with 

^Ah!"  said  the  king,  with  a  bitter  smile,  ''and 
who  hath  tanght  thee  that  pretty  solution  ?  methinks 
joa  must  suppose  onr  royal  father  but  a  shallow-pated 
fool  to  be  so  easily  juggled.  And,  moreover,  it  was 
not  the  king  alone,  but  Lindsay,  Marshall,  LigUs,  and 
others,  who  saw  it  also.  Take  ye  them  all  for  babies, 
my  good  confessor  P" 

*'  Nay,  sire,  I  did  but  repeat  the  opinion  of  others 
on  a  matter  of  which,  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  say 
nothing.  But  as  my  endeavours  to  relieve  you  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  just  and  reasonable  grounds 
prove  utterly  futile,  I  will  humbly  take  my  leave  and 
seek,  by  prayer  and  intercession,  that  comfort  for 
your  grace  of  which  you  stand  so  sorely  in  need." 

"  Do  so,  my  good  father,  I  entreat  you ;  and,  more 
than  that,  father,  pardon,  as  I  know  you  will,  the 
hastiness  and  injustice  of  my  expressions  towards 
yourself." 

"  Think  not  of  it,  sire,  I  pray,  but  — " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  tremulous  yet  some- 
what peremptory  knock  at  the  door. 

''How  now!"  exclaimed  the  king,  hastily;  "who 
presumes  to  follow  me  here  ?  " 

The  rap  was  repeated  rather  more  peremptorily. 
At  a  motion  from  the  king  the  confessor  opened  the 
door,  and  there  stood  Sir  David  Lindsay,  apparently 
in  much  agitation,  and  the  Master  of  liothes,  booted, 
and  spurred,  behind  him. 

All  the  king's  presentiments  seemed  to  return 
instantaneously.    "  Speak,  Davie,  what  is  it  P" 

Sir  David,  however,  turned  to  young  Leslie,  who 
came  forward  somewhat  tremulously,  and,  kneeling 
down,  kissed  the  king's  hand  with  the  humble  and 
devoted  affection  of  a  child.  Still,  however,  he  hesi- 
tated to  speak,  tUl  James,  in  almost  ungovernable 
agitation,  gasped— 

"  Speak,  an  you  be  a  man ! " 

"  Please  your  majesty,"  said  he  still  kneeling,  "  I 
am  just  arrived  from  Stirling,  and  ^—  " 

"The  queen  P" 

"The  queen,"  said  Norman,  relieved  apparently 
even  by  this  short  break,  "  is  well  in  health,  but  in 
deep  sorrow,  for  the  princes " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  king,  quietly,  "  go  on." 

"  The  princes,  sir,  are  dead.'* 

"  Which  P" 

"  Both." 

For  some  moments  there  was  a  silence  in  the 
chamber  as  if  the  four  living  and  sentient  inmates  of 
it  had  been  suddenly  stricken  with  the  death  they 
beard  of.  Not  a  limb  was  stirred,  not  a  sound  was 
uttered,  their  very  breathing  seemed  suspended. 

"  Both  my  boys,  Leslie  P"  asked  the  Idng,  faintly. 

"  Bo>^  sire,  both.  Prince  James  had  been  evil 
affected  the  whole  day ;  but  still  the  learned  leeches 
seemed  to  make  light  of  the  disorder  until  evening, 
when  he  worsened  and  died  suddenly ;  but  ere  I  could 
depart  with  tidings  to  your  grace,  it  was  found  that 
Prince  Arthur  was  taken  in  like  manner.    The  queen 
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sent  orders  that  I  should  wait  the  result,  and  in  a  few 
hours  he  died  also.  Oh !"  added  Leslie,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  if  your  majesty  would  but  take  comfort." 

The  groupe  at  that  moment  would  have  formed  a 
fine  scene  for  a  painter.  The  countenance  of  the 
royal  mourner  was  hidden ;  his  face  was  buried  in  his 
arms,  which  were  crossed  upon  the  table ;  but  his  broad 
chest  heaved  convulsively,  tiad  now  and  then  a 
smothered  sob  escaped  him.  At  his  feet  stiU  knelt 
Norman  Leslie,  his  hands  folded  reverently  before 
him,  and  his  noble  countenance  uplifted.  Some  paces  ' 
off  was  Sir  David  Lindsay  gazing  earnestly  at  the 
king,  his  features,  usually  so  blithe,  now  speaking  only 
unfeigned  grief,  and  the  tears  slowly  trickling  down 
his  venerable  face  and  falling  on  his  white  beard,  as 
he  considered  the  deep  affliction  of  one  whom  he  had 
nursed  in  infancy  and  watched  over  in  youth ;  whom 
in  earlier  years  he  had  found  an  affectionate  friend, 
in  riper  ones  a  kind  and  attached  master.  The  old 
man  loved  the  kmg  as  a  son,  and  participated  like  a 
father  in  his  grief. 

Li  the  very  prime  of  manhood,  the  purple  light 
from  the  stained  window  falling  on  his  pale  high  fore- 
head, and  chequering  in  fanciful  hues  the  black  robe 
whidi  hung  in  heavy  masses  around  him,  and  con- 
trasting strongly  alike  with  the  buff  coat  and  spurred 
heel  of  the  young  soldier  and  the  gayer  and  soraewliat 
fantastic  court  attire  of  the  venerable  poet,  stood  the 
Dominican.  Less  outwardly  moved  than  any  of  the 
circle,  it  was  still  evident  from  his  perturbed  counte- 
nance that  the  sad  news  had  not  fallen  on  a  heedless 
ear.  But  his  beads  were  in  his  hands,  and  from  the 
slight  motior  of  his  lips,  and  the  fixed  and  earnest 
ex{H:ession  of  his  deep  dark  eye,  it  seemed  that  he 
was  engaged  in  mental  devotion. 

At  length  the  king  raised  his  head,  and  his  counte- 
nance, though  sorrow-stricken,  was  composed. 

"  My  good  youth,  why  kneel  you  there  P" 

"  I  knew  not  that  I  was  kneeling,"  said  Norman, 
starting  up  hastily,  "but— but— *" 

"But  what?" 

"  Nothing,  your  grace,  only  I  would  give  the  whole 
world,  if  I  had  it,  to  comfort  you." 

"  You  do  comfort  me,  LesUe,  you  do  comfort  me. 
A  man  must  be  past  all  sensation  either  of  sorrow  or 
joy  if  he  be  quite  insensible  to  the  sympathy  of  a 
young  uncorrupted  heart.  Here,"  cried  James,  re- 
moving a  rich  diamond  from  his  own  finger  to  Leslie's, 
"take  this,  and  when  you  look  on  it  give  a  kind 
thought  to  a  king  who,  whatever  might  be  his  frail- 
ties and  faults,  loved  you  well    Now  leavQ  me." 

"  My  good  friend,"  continued  the  king,  turning 
to  Lindsay,  who  instantly,  with  the  unmistakeable 
homage  of  the  heart,  bent  his  knee,  whilst  James, 
taking  his  hand  and  pressing  it  between  both  his  own, 
raised  him  up. 

"  My  kind  good  old  friend,  I  need  not  ask  you  to  feel 
for  the  son  of  your  affections  in  his  sorrow.  Soon, 
very  soon,  I  shall  seek  your  companionship ;  but  at 
present  I  would  be  alone  with  my  confessor." 

With  deep  reverences  Sir  David  and  Lesliewithdrew. 
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"  Now,  father,"  said  the  king,  as  soon  as  they  had 
retired,  '*  what  say  you  now  to  my  vision  ?  My  right 
arm  and  my  left~my  two  bonnie  bairns."  And  again 
the  king  gave  himself  up  to  his  grief. 

The  confessor  allowed  that  the  coincidence  was 
singular,  but  denied  that  the  vision  was  worthy  of 
credit,  or  that  it  had  in  itself  foreshown  the  catastrophe. 
But  the  king's  faith  in  it  was  not  now  to  be  shaken 
by  argument  or  persuasion.  He  listened  indeed,  but 
to  all  Seton's  remarks  there  was  the  invariable 
answer — 

"  My  right  arm  and  then  my  left— my  two  children 
— it  is  plain  enough.  Fool  that  I  was  not  to  inter- 
pret the  vision."  At  length  he  added : — "  Yes,  Seton, 
I  see  it;  my  two  arms,  my  two  children;  the  head 
that  was  threatened,  myself.  Tes,  the  weird  will  be 
fulfilled— I  shall  fall  But  now  I  know  my  fate,  and, 
by  God  and  Saint  Andrew,  I'll  meet  it  like  a  man ! " 

The  king's  spirit  now  rallied,  but  soon  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  queen  at  Stirling. 

"  My  good  father,  my  heart  bleeds  for  tiie  queen, 
and  yet  I  cannot  stir  from  henoe  for  some  hours  to 
come.  Go  to  her,  then:  she  admires  and  esteems 
you,  and  your  seal  and  wisdom  will  suggest  some 
topics  of  consolation  which  she  will  listen  to  with  the 
more  readiness  as  coming  from  your  lips.  Bear  to 
her  my  most  affectionate  greeting,  and  say  that  urgent 
state  business  will  not  permit  of  my  leaving  thispUoe 
till  evening.  I  shall  then  hasten  to  mingle  my  tears 
with  hers.    Will  you  do  this  P" 

"  I  lose  not  an  instant,  sir." 


THE  ROUT  OP  80LWAT. 

The  wrath  of  Henry  of  England  at  his  royal 
nephew's  evasion  of  his  promise  to  hold  a  personal 
conference  with  him  at  York  was  extreme.  It  is  very 
probable  that  at  the  moment  James  entered  into  this 
engagement,  he  really  intended  to  keep  it,  but  was 
afterwards  dissuaded  from  his  purpose  by  the  plausible 
arguments  of  his  clerical  advisers,  who  dreaded  l^e 
influence  which  personal  intercourse  with  Henry, 
and  personal  kindnesses  interchanged  with  him,  might 
have  on  the  generous  heart  and  warm  affections  of 
their  own  monarch,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  the 
"arch-heretic's"  arguments  might  have  on  the  conduct 
of  one,  who,  though  sincerely  attached  to  the  church, 
was  not  blind  to  the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  it. 
So  they  dissuaded  the  Scottish  klAg  from  fulfilling  his 
agreement,  and  thus  drew  on  his  devoted  head  tlie 
whole  torrent  of  his  English  nude's  wrath. 

Burning  with  rage,  Heniy  returned  to  his  capital 
after  being  at  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  a 
progress  to  York  solely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
James,  and  of  remaining  m  that  city  for  some  days 
in  the  vain  and  hourly  expectation  of  his  arrival.  It 
now  appeared  as  much  his  resolve  to  punish  his 
nephew  as  it  had  before  seemed  to  be  bon  grS  mal  gri 
to  convert  him. 

A  crowd  of  minor  circumstances  tended  likewise 
to  the  decided  abruption  of  the  harmony  of  the  two 
nations,  and  the  oft-quelled,  ever-renewed,  agressions 


on  "  the  borders  "  were  now  seized  on  by  both  parties 
as  a  plea  for  open  war.  James,  indeed,  even  at  the 
twelfth  hour,  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  hist  extremity; 
and  for  this  purpose  despatched  oommissioDera  to 
avert  it — if  possible,  and  with  honour,  it  might  be 
now  averted.  It  was  too  late,  however.  These  com- 
missioners met  the  "  sooucge  of  the  Scots,"  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  even  so  quickly  advanced  by 
forced  marches  to  the  borders,  bearing  his  royiJ 
master's  imperative  eommand  to  carry  war  into 
Scothuid. 

War  thus  inevitable,  James  was  not  remiss  in  spirit 
to  meet  his  opponents,  nor  in  desire  to  avenge  the 
aggressions — the  burning  of  granges  and  villages,  the 
piUaging  and  cruelties  whidi,  as  yet  unresbted,  Nor- 
folk had  been  committing  on  the  borders,  and  ho 
assembled  an  army  of  30,000  men  on  the  Borough 
Muir,  near  Edinburgh,  well  accoutred  and  aooustomed 
to  warfare,  but  wanting,  as  their  royal  head  feared 
and  too  fatally  proved,  that  nerve  and  sinew  of  all 
successful  enterprises— a  firm  and  faithful  devotion  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  embariced. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  James  the  Fifth  of  Sootluid 
if  a  tithe  of  the  military  regulation  now  usual  had 
been  in  vogue  in  those  days.  But  "  standing  army," 
"  regular  military  force,"  there  was  none ;  and  the 
king  himself  was  in  faet  and  reality  but  a  feudal  chief 
among  others,  with  the  title  of  king  and  the  honours 
pf  royalty,  but  with  the  real  power  of  sovereignt j 
sadly  clipped  by  the  imperative  will  of  his  feudal 
nobles.  Against  the  excessive  power  and  unreason- 
able encroachments  of  tiiese  nobles,'hei^ten6d  and 
increased  as  they  had  been  during  the  years  of  his  long 
minority,  James  had  long  been  struggling,  and,  though 
right  in  principle,  he  had  been  somewhat  too  darings 
too  hasty,  too  uncompromising  in  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  great  and  efficient  body  of  the 
military  force  of  which  these  nobles  were  the  diiefis 
and  leaders,  the  Idng  had  no  authority,  no  control 
over  them.  They  had  not  as  yet  in  Scntknd  leamt 
their  own  power ;  they  were  not  a  separate  "  estate;" 
the  "  great  unwashed  "  of  North  Britain  w»e  not  yet 
emancipated  from  feudal  vassahige ;  much  had  been 
done  towards  it,  and  much  by  this  beloved  and  popular 
monarch,  but  they  were  as  yet  oomplet^y  at  the  beck 
of  their  chiefs,  the  hereditary  masters  of  the  district 
in  which  they  had  been  bom;  and  they  drew  their 
swords  and  sheathed  them,  or  directed  their  pointa 
against  Scotsmen  or  foreigners,  in  blind  and  un- 
swerving obedience  to  the  chief  on  whose  domain 
they  had  been  reared. 

Thus  it  was  only  from  the  affection  and  personal 
attachmoit  of  his  nobles  that  James  could  hope  for 
efficient  support  in  the  approadiing  struggle,  and  this 
affection  he  had  alienated,  this  personal  attachment  he 
had  hardly  striven  to  secure.  Ail  this  he  felt — ^too 
late.  I 

The  king  was  eamesUy  occupied  in  looking  over  I 
some  rude  plans  of  military  tactics  which  lay  on  a  , 
table  before  him,  when  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  arrived  , 
in  haste  from  Uie  border,  solicited  instant  audience.       I 
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"Admit  him." 

He  must  have  been  at  the  very  door,  for  hardly 
were  the  worda  uttered,  when  Loid  Huntley,  a  fine 
spirited  young  man,  approached  the  king  with  breath- 
less eagerness. 

"  My  Uege,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  quitted  the 
border  and  retreated  into  England." 

"HowsoP    HowisthatP" 

"  My  liege,  he  hath  set  twenty  villagM  in  flames, 
but  instead  of  facing  us  like  a  man,  he  hath  withdrawn 
his  forces.  Home  and  Seton  are  hovering  there  still, 
to  watch  should  he  return,  but  it  seemeth  not  likely. 
My  liege,  shall  we  not  follow  liim  P  " 

"Ay,  by  heaven,  will  we,"  said  the  king.  "A 
ooundl  must  be  summoned  instantly,  but  in  the  mean 
while  let  every  man  who  loves  his  king  speed  his 
preparations." 

The  tidings  spread  like  wildfire,  and  the  leading 
chiefs  were  soon  assemUed  in  the  king's  tent. 

James  was  ever  courteous,  but  he  lost  now  little 
time  in  salutation:  he  looked  round  him  with  a 
glowmg  countenance. 

**  le  have  heard  the  news,  my  lords.  Norfolk  flies 
before  us,  but,  by  the  mass !  we  will  soon  overtake 
him ;  ye  will  follow  me,"  concluded  he,  in  a  tone  not 
of  mquiry,  but  of  certain  and  joyful  gratulation. 

"  To  the  death,"  said  several,  amongst  whom  not 
the  least  eager  was  Norman  Leslie,  who  with  other 
scmiewhat  unauthorized  personages  had  contrived  to 
iDaimiate  himself  in  an  unseen  comer. 

But  the  quick  eye  of  the  king  rested  elsewhere,  and 
a  tush  of  surprise,  of  mortification^  of  anger,  sufihised 
hts  countenance. 

**  Well,  my  lords !"  said  he,  with  assumed  calmness, 
looking  towards  a  cluster  of  chiefs  who  had  not  joined 
in  the  cheering  and  loyal  token  of  assent  expressed  by 
others. 

They  looked  at  each  other  irresolutely,  but  still 
spake  not. 

"  At  your  lebure,  my  lords,"  said  the  king  in  a  now 
sarcastic  and  scornful  tone ;  "  im  are  in  no  haste ;  toe 
feel  no  eagerness  about  this  trifling  matter,  and  can 
I    well  wait  your  convenience." 

^  80  please  your  grace,"  began  the  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
and  then  he  stopped.  Lord  Maxwell  came  forward : — 

"  It  has  been  our  duty  and  our  pleasure  to  assemble 
here  at  your  grace's  command ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
^i;ht  under  your  banner  here,  but  not  to  cross  the 
bonier." 

"  But,  God's  grace,  man !  there  is  no  foe  here  to 
l^t  He  has  crossed  the  border,  and  we  must  follow 
him." 

•*  Not  so,  your  grace ;  you  are  well  aware  that  it 
is  not  our  wont  to  cross  the  border,  nor  does  our 
allegiance  to  your  grace  require  it." 

"Ye  do  well  to  talk  of  allegiance,  my  lord — well, 
well,"  said  James  bitterly. 

**  Besides  your  grace  does  not  consider  the  impolicy 
of  the  measure  at  this  season."  • 

"I  will  tell  you,  Glencaim,  what  I  consider,"  said 
the  kmg  in  a  k>w  concentrated  tone.  **  I  consider  that 


Scotland  is  on  the  verge  of  dishonour,  and  that  her 
own  sons  are  the  first  to  plunge  the  dagger,  not  of 
mercy  but  of  disgrace,  into  her  bosom." 

"  I  pray  your  grace  to  consider  the  common  sense 
of  the  matter.  It  is  now  the  end  of  November;  the 
camp  is  ah-eady  in  some  perplexity  for  want  of 
victuals,  and  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  procuring  them 
on  our  march  after  the  devastations  ah^y  com- 
mitted." 

"There  might  be  some  reason  in  that.  Maxwell, 
were  it  your  true  motive;  but  it  is  not;  you  know  it  is 
not.  No,  not  even  you  are  yet  degraded  enough  to 
set  your  honour  in  the  scaio  against  a  mess  of 
pottage." 

"  As  your  grace — ^" 

"Silence,  Maxwell,"  interrupted  John  Scott  of 
Thirlestane,  springing  forward ;  "  silence.  How  can 
you  try  his  noole  nature  thus.  My  li^,  my  honoured 
liege,  we  are  ready,  we  are  all  ready :  this  difference 
will  soon  be  adjusted,  and  we  are  ready  to  follow  at 
your  command." 

"Bise,  my  faithful  friend,"  said  the  king,  "and  let 
your  children  and  your  children's  children  pridethem- 
selves  in  your  faith  and  loyalty :  *  Ready,  ay  ready, 
for  the  field,'  be  henceforth  your  honourable  bearing ; 

but  for  these "  and  the  king  looked  towards  the 

discontented  barons. 

"We  lament  that  we  cannot  pleasure  your  grace  in 
this  matter,  but  it  is  impossible.  I  lead  my  followers 
homewards." 

"Audi." 

"Audi.'; 

So  one  after  another  withdrew.  They  heeded  not 
James's  sarcasms  and  reproaches ;  they  valued  not  his 
adjurations  to  thein  as  knights  and  nobles;  eveiy 
chivabrous  feeling  seemed  swallowed  up  in  the  one 
overwhelming  desire  to  punish  their  king.  So  the 
council  ended. 

James  saw  his  forces,  led  off  by  their  respective 
chiefs,  melting  away  on  ail  sides  like  a  receding  tide, 
and  heart-stung  and  hopeless  he  disbanded  the  re- 
mainder. 

It  was  by  no  means  unusual  in  those  days  for 
ecclesiastics  to  accompany  an  army  on  its  march,  even 
if  the  time  were  fully  passed  when  they  occasionally 
assumed  the  panoply  of  war.  Many  of  the  clergy  were 
with  James,  and  keen  and  cutting  were  the  reproaches 
which  he  heaped  on  them  for  the  humiliatmg  situation 
into  which  their  counsels  had  plunged  him.  The 
effect  on  himself  was  deplorable.  His  rest  forsook 
him,  his  vivacity  left  him;  his  health  was  visibly 
affected.  The  clergy,  who  were  unanimous  in  his 
favour,  became  alarmed;  some  of  the  peers  were 
immovably  attached  to  his  interests,  and  even  some  of 
the  disaffected  ones  were  touched  by  his  uncontrollable 
disappointment,  his  undisguised  mortification. 

Beaton  was  earnest  with  the  king  to  rally  his  spirits^ 
to  forget  the  past. 

"Shew  me  how  to  retrieve  my  honour;  cardmal, 
and  I  will  listen  to  you." 

"  Nay,  your  highness  views  this  matter  too  seriously. 
u2 
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JBngland  herself  must  confess  that  it  would  have  been 
ihe  height  of  imprudence  to  follow  your  grace's 
wishes ;  and  surclj  your  honour  is  untainted.** 

"  As  a  man,  as  an  individual^  I  thank  God  and 
Saint  Andrew  it  is  untainted ;  had  it  been  otherwise 
you,  Lord  Cardinal,  would  ere  this  have  sung  a 
requiem  over  my  ashes.  But  think  you  that  James 
of  Scotland  looks  upon  himself  as  merely  a  man,  an 
individual  ?  No,  Lord  Cardinal,  no.  His  country's 
sons,  his  country's  honour,  are  to  him  as  his  own 
children,  his  own  honour :  her  very  soil,  her  very  dust, 
are  part  and  pared  of  himself.  And  if  she  retrieve 
not  this  dishonour,  she  may  yet  live  in  her  shame,  but 
her  king  will  not  live  to  witness  it." 

Strongly  agitated,  the  king  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  and  strode  up  and  down  the  chamber. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  be  proof  against  these 
testimonies  of  the  unfeigned  trouble  of  a  generous 
and  chivahic  spirit.  Lord  Maxwell,  who  happened  to 
be  present  at  the  time,  started  from  his  seat,  much 
agitated,  and  after  a  moment  or  two  of  apparent  in- 
decision, approached  the  king,  and  bent  his  knee  to 
him. 

*'  Please  you,  my  gracious  liege,  it  is  noi  too  late 
to  retrieve  the  failure  you  so  deeply  lament ;  and  all 
my  power  and  all  my  influence  1  lay  at  your  feet,  to 
be  directed  as  your  grace  may  choose." 

"  You,  Maxwell,  you !  **  said  the  king,  not  without 
some  touch  of  scorn  in  his  manner ;  "  why,  you  were 
one  of  the  first  to  desert  me  at  Fala." 

"  It  is  true,  my  liege,  but  I  did  not  then  know 
you ;  I  thought  you  considered  chiefly  your  personal 
aggrandizement ;  I  had  no  idea  that  the  welfare  and 
honour  of  your  country  at  large  lay  so  near  your 
heart.    I  now  devote  my  life  and  fortune  to  you.** 

*'  Let  Scotland  thank  you,'*  said  the  king,  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  and  Maxwell  felt  that  his  offer  was 
fully  appreciated.  And  now,  at  once,  projects  were 
formed,  plans  discussed,  and  affairs  put  in  train  to 
retrieve  all  past  mishaps.  The  clergy  were,  as  we 
have  said,  devoted  to  the  cause ;  and  once  more  the 
king  was  ardent,  enthusiastic,  and  happy. 

It  was  resolved  immediately  to  summon  an  army 
to  carry  war  into  England;  and  that  the  English 
might  not  have  the  advantage  of  equal  time  for  pre- 
paration, letters  were  sent  privately  to  the  different 
leaders  and  chiefs,  instead  of,  as  usual,  summoning 
them  by  open  proclamation.  Lord  Maxwell,  the 
warden  of  the  Western  Marches,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  ten  thousand  men;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  an  inroad  through  those  marches; 
while  the  better  to  veil  the  purpose,  Cardinal  Beaton 
and  the  Earl  of  Arran  raised  forces  publicly,  and 
advanced  towards  the  eastern  border. 

But  the  old  leaven  was  at  work.  Very  injudiciously 
Lords  Cassilis,  Glencaim,  and  other  disaiffected  nobles, 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Lord  MaxweU, 
and  Tcry  slight  incitement  was  wanted  to  agitate 
them  again  unto  open  discord.  And  this  incitement 
was  quickly  afforded. 

The  soldiers  encamped  dose  to  the  Solway  Erith, 


between  the  rivers  Esk  and  Sark,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  called  the  Solway  Moss;  and  here  the  royal 
commission  was  to  be  read.  A  young  man,  a  gteai, 
but  not  a  worthy  favourite  of  the  king,  called  Oliver 
Sinclair,  was  devated  on  a  buckler  on  the  shoulders 
of  some  of  the  soldiers,  to  read  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Maxwell  to  the  command  of  the  forces ;  or,  as 
some  affirm,  to  hear  his  own  appointment  to  that  dis- 
tinguished post.  Whether  correctly  so  or  not,  the 
latter  was  the  general  impression  at  the  moment ;  and 
hmguage  can  scarcely  paint  the  scorn  and  derision  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  confusion  and  turbulence  of  the 
whole  multitude.  The  ancient  nobility,  even  those 
stanch  in  their  loyalty,  fdt  degraded;  whilst  the 
disaffected  ones  wished  for  no  better  cause  for  revolt 
and  desertion.  In  the  midst  of  a  thunder  of  scorn 
and  invective  from  the  leaders,  supported  by  the  still 
more  turbulent  vituperation  of  their  followers.  Lord 
Maxwell,  and  a  few  others,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
restore  order,  vainly  implored  to  be  heard.  The  mass, 
storming  at  they  knew  not  what,  calling  for  they  knew 
not  whom,  and  swaying  about  like  the  waves  of  a  tur- 
bulent sea,  were  thunderstruck  and  terrified  by  the 
charge,  at  full  speed,  of  a  body  of  English  horse.  In 
the  terror  of  the  moment,  the  surprised  Scots  sup- 
posed that  Henry,  and  all  his  chivalry,  were  upon 
them. 

llie  panic  was  universal,  the  rout  decisive;  and, 
without  an  effort  made,  or  a  blow  struck,  ten  thousand 
Scots  were  routed  by  three  hundred  English,  who, 
under  their  leaders,  Dacre  and  Musgrave,  were  acd- 
dentally  surveying  the  ground.  They  beheld  a  distur- 
bance which  they  by  no  means  understood,  but  which 
they  instantly  resolved  to  turn  to  their  own  advantage. 

Thus  have  historians  recounted  ''The  Hout  of 
Solway  Moss.*' 

{To  bt  eontiniud.) 


THE  CAUSES  OF  EVENTS. 
An  amusing  collection  might  be  made  of  the  many 
controversies  that  have  arisen  among  mankind  as  to 
the  causes  of  events,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  facts,  while  those  events  and  those  facts  are  not 
themselves  established  on  suffident  grounds  to  be  the 
basb  of  opposite  opinions.  We  are  puzzling  oursdves 
about  the  cause  while  the  reality  of  the  event,  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  is  the  most  doubtful  point  of  all 
But  the  examination  of  the  evidence  upon  which  a 
fact  rests  is  too  slow  a  process  for  most  people. 
And  yet  there  is  somewhat  of  absurdity  in  finding  11^ 
cause  of  a  thing  that  never  happened.  This  mMor- 
tune,  however,  has  occurred  very  often  and  very 
amusingly.  Once,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  report  was  circulated  that  a  child  in 
Siberia,  about  seven  years  old,  had  got,  in  place  of 
the  first  tooth  he  lost,  a  gold  tooth.  In  1595, 
Horstius,  a  medical  professor  in  the  University  of 
Hdmstadt,  wrote  a  history  of  this  topth,  and  argued 
that  it  was  partly  natural  and  partly  miracidous,  and 
that  it  had  been  sent  by  Divine  Providence  to  console 
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the  Christians,  tben  liarassed  by  the  Turks.  It  seems 
as  difficult  to  discover  what  consolation  there  could 
be  in  the  gift  as  it  is  to  trace  any  possible  connexion 
the  tooth  could  have  had  either  with  Christian  or 
Turk;  but  certain  it  is  that  neither  historian  nor 
biographers  were  wanting  to  it.  Li  the  aforesaid 
year  Kullandus  wrote  another  chronicle  of  it,  and, 
two  years  after,  Ingolsteterres,  another  learned  man, 
wrote  a  treatise  controverting  the  opinions  of  Rulkn- 
dus  touching  this  gold  tooth,  which  elicited  an  elo- 
quent and  learned  reply.  Another  great  man,  named 
Lebavius,  collected  dl  that  had  been  stated  about  the 
tooth,  adding  his  own  particular  opinion.  Li  short, 
all  that  was  wanting  to  so  many  erudite  compositions 
was  that  the  substratum  of  all  their  disquisitions 
should  be  true,  and  the  tooth  really  of  gold.  A  gold- 
smith, however,  having  examined  it,  pronounced  that 
a  gold  leaf  had  been  most  ingeniously  attached  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  tooth.  But  first  they  wrote 
books  and  then  appealed  to  the  goldsmith.  Nor  is 
this  a  solitaiy  instance  of  the  proficiency  of  the  human 
mind  in  an  art  which  the  French  have  well  expressed 
by  the  term  "d^raisonner"  (unreasoning).  Whately, 
in  his  "Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte," mentions  a  case  in  point.  "  King  Charles  II. 
proposed  as  a  question  to  the  Royal  Society,  whence 
it  is  that  a  vessel  of  water  receives  no  addition  of 
weight  from  a  live  fish  being  put  into  it,  though  it 
does  if  the.fish  be  dead.  Various  solutions  of  great 
ingenuity  were  proposed,  discussed,  objected  to,  de- 
fended ;  nor  was  it  till  they  had  been  long  bewildered 
in  the  enquiry  that  it  occurred  to  them  to  ir^  the 
experiment ;  by  which  they  at  once  ascertained  that 
the  phenomenon  which'.they  were  striving  to  account 
for— which  was  the  acknowledged  basis  of  their  de- 
bates— had  no  existence  but  in  the  invention  of  the 
witty  monarch." 

Another  instance: — "It  was  objected  to  the  system 
of  Copernicus,  when  first  brought  forward,  that  if  the 
earth  turned  on  its  axis,  as  he  represented,  a  stone 
dropped  from  the  summit  of  a  tower  would  not  fall 
at  the  foot  of  it,  but  at  a  great  distance  to  the  west ; 
im  the  same  manner  as  a  stone  dropped  from  the  mast- 
head  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  does  not  fall  at  the  foot 
of  the  mast  but  towards  the  stem.  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  a  stone,  being  a  part  of  the  earth, 
obeys  the  same  laws  and  moves  with  it ;  whereas  it  is 
no  part  of  the  ship,  of  which,,  consequently,  its  motion 
b  independent.  This  solution  was  admitted  by  some 
but  opposed  by  others,  and  the  controversy  went  on 
with  spirit ;  nor  was  it  till  one  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  Copernicus  that,  the  experiment  being 
tried,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  stone  thus  dropped 
from  the  head  of  the  mast  does  fall  at  the  foot  of  it." 

The  same  thing  is  perpetually  taking  phtce  in  all  kinds 
of  subjects.  Some  great  physiologists  liad  succeeded 
in  discovering  why  it  was  that  subterranean  places 
were  cold  in  winter  and  warm  in  summer ;  still  greater 
physiolc^sts  have  since  discovered  that  the  state- 
ment itself  is  utterly  without  foundation.  The  truth 
is  that  we  get  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  extent  of 


our  human  ignorance  from  the  many  causes  we  dis- 
cover for  things  that  have  no  real  existence  than  from 
the  number  of  absolute  facts  the  causes  of  which  are 
unknown  to  us.  Then,  too,  in  our  dealings  with  our 
fellow-men — how  many  motives  are  we  daily  de- 
scribing to  actions  which  we  at  last  discover  have 
never  been  performed  P  Indeed,  whether  in  physics 
or  morals,  it  would  be  well  if  we  kept  in  mind,  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  our  discussions,  something 
like  the  principle  laid  down  as  so  essential  to  the  con- 
cocting of  hare  soup — "First  catch  your  hare." 


GOD  BE  WITH  THEE. 

L.  A.  K. 

God  be  with  thee !  thou  muni  wander 
Through  a  world  of  toll  and  care ; 
God  be  with  thee  !  sin  and  slander 
Soon  may  cloud  thy  dawning  fair. 

God  be  with  thee  !  friends  may  fail  thee, 
Treachery  thy  bosom  rend : 
God  be  with  thee  !  when  assail  thee 
Heartless  foe,  or  &ithlcs6  friend. 

God  be  with  thee  !  youth  and  beauty 
Pass  like  dew  at  early  day ; 
God  be  with  thee !  love  and  duty 
Guard  thy  path,  and  guide  thy  way. 

God  be  with  thee  1  vice  may  snare  thee. 
Death  and  sorrow  wring  thy  heart : 
God  be  with  thee  !  pardon,  spare  thee, 
Strength  from  heaven  to  thee  impart 

God  be  with  thee !  guide  and  bless  thee. 
Lead  thee  where  sure  comforts  dwell; 
God  be  with  thee !  earth  caress  thea. 
Heaven  receive  thee — ^fare  thee  well  1 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL;* 

OB,  THE  EAILROAD  OP  LIPB. 
BT  THE  AUTHOB  Of  "  FRANK   PAIBLBOH." 

Chapter  XXIII. 
relates,  among  other  notable  matters,  how 

charley  leicester  was  beset  by  an  amazon. 

The  ball  at  Broadhurst  was  a  very  wonderful  affair 
indeei ;  it  was  given  for  a  special  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  was  to  conciliate  everybody,  and  induce  every- 
body to  promise  General  Grant  their  vote  and  in- 
terest at  the  ensuing  election.  Accordingly,  every- 
body was  invited— at  least  everybody  who  had  the 
slightest  pretension  to  be  anybody— and  everybody 
came  ;  and,  as  almost  everybody  brought  somebody 
else  with  them,  a  wife,  or  a  daughter,  or  the  youiig 
lady  from  London  who  was  spending  Christmas  with 
them,  there  was  no  lack  of  guests.  The  object  of 
the  entertainment  was  no  secret ;  and  the  king  of  the 
county,  the  Marquis  of  C ,  bemg  in  the  conserva- 
tive interest,  and  consequently  anxious  to  secure  the 
General's  return,  not  only  came  himself,  but  aetually 
brought  a  real  live  duke  with  him,  to  exhibit  to  the 

(1)  Condnaed  from  p.  2  38. 
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company.  This  was  a  great  stroke  of  policy,  and 
told  immensely,  particularly  with  the  smaller  any- 
bodies who  were  almost  nobodies,  bat  who,  haying 
associated  with  a  duke,  straightway  became  some- 
bodies, and  remained  so  ever  after ;  moreover,  in  all 
cases  of  incipient  radicalism,  chartist  tendencies,  or 
socialist  symptoms,  his  grace  was  an  infallible  specific. 
Depend  on  it,  there's  no  better  remedy  for  a  certain 
sort  of  democracy  than  a  decoction  of  strawberry- 
leaves  ;  apply  that  to  the  sore  place  and  the  patient 
instantly  becomes  sound  in  his  opinions,  and  con- 
tinues a  healthy  member  of  the  body  politic.  The 
particular  duke  on  the  occasion  in  question,  was  a  very 
young  one,  little  more  than  a  boy  in  fact,  (if  a  duke 
can  ever  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  boy).  This 
young  nobleman  had  a  leading  idea — though  you 
would  hardly  have  supposed  it,  to  look  at  him — he 
believed  that  he  was  the  best  match  in  England,  and 
so,  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  term,  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  although  he  would  have  been  very  dear 
at  the  price  to  any  woman  with  a  head  and  a  heart. 
His  pastors  and  masters,  backed  by  the  maternal 
anxieties  of  a  duchess  unambitious  of  the  dignities  of 
dowagership,  had  sedulously  cultivated  this  one  idea 
till  it  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  monomania, 
under  the  influence  of  which  this  unhappy  scion  of 
aristocracy  looked  upon  life  as  a  state  of  perpetual 
warfare  against  the  whole  race  of  women,  and  was 
haunted  by  a  dreadful  vision  of  himself  carried  off  and 
forcibly  married  to  the  chief  of  a  horde  of  female 
pirates,  with  long  tongues,  longer  nails,  and  an  utter 
absence  of  creditable  ancestry.  His  outward  duke 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  was  decidedly 
prepossessing.  He  was  tall,  and  not  ungraceful  in 
figure,  and  had  a  bright,  round,  innocent  face,  as  of  a 
good  child ; — his  hair  was  nicely  brushed  and  parted ; 
whiskers  he  had  none;  indeed,  the  stinginess  of 
nature  to  him  in  this  particular  was  so  remarkable, 
that,  as  the  eldest  Miss  Simpkins  afterwards  observed 
to  a  select  audience  of  uninvited  younger  sisters,  "  So 
far  from  whiskers,  my  dears,  now  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  his  Grace  had  rather  the  reverse  I  '*  However,  take 
him  "  for  all  in  all,"  he  was  a  very  creditable  young 
duke,  and  a  perfect  godsend  on  the  occasion  in  question. 
Then  there  was  a  graduated  scale  from  his  Grace 
downwards,  leading  through  the  aristocracy  of  birth 
j  to  the  arbtocracy  of  riches,  till  it  reached  the  ^lite  of 
the  country  towns,  and  the  more  presentable  speci- 
mens of  yeomen  farmers.  But  let  us  join  a  group  of 
people  that  we  know,  and  hear  what  they  think  of 
the  guests  who  are  so  rapidly  assembling. 

In  a  snug  comer  of  the  reception-room,  not  far  from 
a  door  leading  into  the  large  drawing-room,  stands  one 
of  those  mysterious  innovations  of  modem  upholstery, 
a  species  of  the  genus  ottoman,  which  resembles  a 
Brobdignagian  mushroom,  with  a  thimble  made  to 
match  stuck  in  the  middle  of  it.  Seated  at  her  ease 
upon  this  nondescript,  half-buried  by  the  yielding 
cushions,  appeared  the  pretty  figure  of  Laura  Peyton ; 
by  her  side,  attired  in  much  white  muslin,  crinolined 
to  a  balloon-like  rotundity,  but  which  apparently  had 


shrunk  abominably  at  the  wash  in  the  region  round 
about  its  wearer's  neck  and  shoulders,  sat  another — 
well,  from  the  juvenility  of  her  dress  and  manners, 
we  suppose  we  must  say  jfoung  lady,  though  it  was 
an  historical  fact  that  she  had  been  at  school  with 
Annie  Grant's  mother;  but  then  poor  Mrs.  Grant 
married  when  she  was  quite  a  chQd,  and  died  before 
she  w'as  thirty,  and  of  course  Miss  Singleton  must 
know  her  own  age  best,  and  she  had  declared  herself 
eight-and-twenty  for  the  last  five  years.  This  lady 
possessed  one  peculiarity :  she  always  had  a  passion 
for  somebody ;  whether  the  object  was  of  the  gentler 
or  the  sterner  sex  was  all  a  matter  of  chance ;  but, 
as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  observing  "  there  existed 
in  her  nature  a  necessity  for  passionately  loving,"  and 
it  has  become  proverbial  that  necessity  has  no  law. 
The  object  of  her  adoration  just  at  present  was  "  that 
darling  girl,"  Laura  Peyton ;  and  really  that  young 
lady  was  in  herself  so  loveable,  that  to  endeavour  to 
account  for  Miss  Singleton's  devotion  by  insinuating 
that  the  heiress  was  usually  surrounded  by  all  the 
most  desirable  young  men  in  the  room,  would  be  the 
height  of  ill-nature. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Miss  Siugleton,  whose 
troublesome  nature  had  another  necessity  for  liking  to 
hear  its  own  voice  as  often  as  possible ;  "  dear  me ! 
I  wish  I  knew  who  all  the  people  were  ?  Dearest 
Miss  Peyton,  do  not  you  sympathize  ?  Ah,  that  tell- 
tale smile!  We  giris  certainly  are  sadly  curious; 
though  I  believe  the  men  are  just  as  bad,  only  they're 
too  proud  to  own  it.  But,  really,  we  must  contrive 
to  catch  somebody  who  will  tell  us  who  everybody  is ; 
there's  tliat  handsome,  grave,  clever  Mr.  Arundel :  I 
shall  make  him  a  sign  to  come  here — ah !  he  saw  mo 
directly — he  is  so  clever.  Mr.  Arundel,  do  tell  me, 
who  are  all  these  people  P  " 

"Rather  a  comprehensive  question,"  returned 
Lewis,  smiling ;  "  moreover,  you  could  scarcely  have 
applied  to  any  one  less  able  to  answer  it ;  for  beyond 
our  immediate  neighbours,  I  really  do  not  know  a 
dozen  people  in  the  room." 

"  Idj.  Amndel's  acquaintance  lies  rather  among 
illustrious  foreigners,"  observed  Miss  Peyton,  de- 
murely. "  Were  any  members  of  the  royal  family  of 
Persia  present,  for  instance,  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  language,  manners,  and  habits  of  that  in- 
teresting nation  would  be  invaluable  to  us." 

"  As  you  are  strong,  be  merciful,"  returned  Lewis, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  only  to  be  heard  by  the  young  lady 
to  whom  he  spoke. 

"  Dear  me !  how  very  delightful !  What  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  so  clever,"  exclaimed  Miss  Singleton, 
arranging  her  bracelet,  and  rounding  her  arm  (which 
was  now  one  of  her  best  points)  with  an  action  that 
expressed,  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done, 
"  There,  look  at  that  —  there's  grace  for  yon ! " 
"  Here  comes  some  one  who  can  tell  us  everything," 
she  continued ;  "  that  good-natured,  fascinating  Mr. 
Leicester,  with  his  loves  of  whiskers  all  in  dear  little 
curls.  Tiresome  man!  he  won't  look  this  way. 
Would  you  be  so  very  good,  Mr.  Arundel,  as  to 
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follov  him,  and  bring  him  here?  Say  that  Miss 
Pejton  and  I  want  him  particularly." 

' "  I  beg  you'll  say  nothing  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Arundel," 
interposed  Laura,  quickly,  with  a  yery  becoming 
blosL  "  Really,  Miss  Singleton,  you  run  on  so 
that '* 

"  I  will  deliver  your  message  verbatim.  Miss  Single- 
ton," returned  Lewis,  with  the  same  demure  tone  and 
manner  in  which  Miss  Peyton  had  referred  to  the 
Persian  prince;  and  without  waiting  to  mark  the 
effect  of  his  words,  he  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and 
almost  immediately  returned  with  the  gentleman  in 
pursuit  of  whom  he  had  been  despatched.  Charles 
Leicester,  who  was  most  elaborately  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  though  his  good  taste  prevented  him  from 
running  into  any  absurd  extremes  in  dress,  looked 
remarkably  handsome,  and,  being  flattered  by  the 
summons  he  had  just  received,  particularly  happy. 
Both  these  facts  Miss  Peyton  discovered  at  a  glance, 
but  whether  urged  by  some  secret  consciousness,  or 
annoyed  by  an  indescribable  look  of  intelligence  which 
lurked  in  the  comers  of  Lewis's  dark  eyes  and  revealed 
itself  through  the  sternness  of  his.  compressed  lips, 
she  received  him  with  marked  coldness,  and  observed, 
in  reply  to  his  offer  to  play  showman  to  the  collection 
of  strange  animals  there  assembled,  that  she  had  no 
taste  for  zoology,  and  that  it  was  Miss  Singleton's 
curiosity  he  had  been  summoned  to  satisfy. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Leicester,"  exclaimed  that 
mature  damsel,  in  no  way  daunted  by  a  shade  of 
discontent,  whicli,  despite  his  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, overspread  the  countenance  of  the  gentleman 
she  was  addressing ;  **  yes,  indeed,  I'm  dying  to 
lAow  all  sorts  of  things.  In  the  first  place,  who's 
that  tall  stout  gentleman  in  the  wonderful  waisooat  P  " 

"  That,"  replied  Leicester,  coolly  examining  the 
person  indicated,  "that  is — no,  it  isn't ! — Yes,  surely ! 
-—I  thought  I  was  right — that  is  the  Marquis  of 
Carabbas."  Then,  seeing  from  her  manner,  she  did  not 
recognise  the  name,  he  continued,  "  he  has  enormous 
estates  situated  in " 

**  Where?"  asked  Miss  Singleton  earnestly,  thmkiwg 
she  had  lost  the  name. 

"  That  interesting  tract  of  country  yclept,  by  John 
Parry,  the  Realms  of  Infantine  Romance,"  continued 
Leicest^. 

**^  Oh,  Mr.  Leicester,  you're  laughing  at  me.  How 
wicked  of  you — ^the  Marquis  of  Carabbas  I  Let  me 
see :  hadnH  he  something  to  do  with  Whittington 
and  his  Cat?" 

"  With  the  cat,  possibly,"  replied  Leicester ;  "  for 
if  my  memory  fail  not,  the  fortunes  of  the  noble 
Marquis,  like  those  of  the  late  lamented  Lord  Mayor 
of  Loudon  town,,  were  the  result  of  feline  sagacity, 
and  it's  not  likely  there  existed  two  such  talent^  cats 
— even  Puss  in  Boots  may  only  be  another  episode  in 
the  career  of  the  same  gifted  individual." 

*'  Another  of  its  nine  lives,  in  fact/'  suggested 
Lewis. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  rejoined  Leicester.  *'  I  dare  say 
it  was  the  original  '  cat  of  nine  tales,'  only  like  the 


sibylline  leaves,  some  of  the  manuscripts  have  been 
lost  to  posterity  through  the  carelessness  of  some 
elfin  Master  of  the  Rolls." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  really  must  intemipt 
you,"  exclaimed  Miss  Singleton ;  "  can  you  tell  me, 
soberly  and  seriously,  who  that  very  strange  looking 
person  may  be  who  had  just  seized  the  General's  hand, 
and  nearly  shaken  his  arm  out  of  the  socket." 

Seeing  that  Laura  Peyton's  eyes  asked  the  same 
question,  though  her  lips  were  silent,  Leicester  glanced 
in  the  direction  indicated,  and  immediately  replied, 
"  That  energetic  female  rejoices  in  the  name  of  I<ady 
Mary — but  is  more  commonly  known  among  her  inti- 
mates as  Jack — Goodwood.  -In  person  she  is  what  you 
behold ;  in  character,  she  presents  a  most  unmitigated 
specimen  of  the  ^^emu  Amazon ;  for  the  rest>  she  is 
a  very  good  woman  at  heart,  but  my  especial  torment ; 
she  always  calls  me  Charley,  and  her  usual  salutation 
is  a  slap  on  the  bacL  She  hunts,  shoots,  breaks  in 
her  own  horses,  has  ridden  a  hurdle  race,  in  which  she 
came  in  a  good  second,  and  is  reported  to  have  dra- 
gooned her  husband  into  popping  the  question,  by  the 
threat  of  a  sound  horsewhipping;  and  now  Miss 
Singleton,  you'll  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
yourself,  for  she  has  caught  sight  of  me,  and  is  bearing 
down  upon  us  in  fuU  sail." 

"  Well,  but  is  she  really  a  lady  ? "  inquired  the 
astonished  Miss  Singleton,  who,  in  her  philosophy, 
had  most  assuredly  never  dreamt  of  such  a  possi- 
bility as  Jack  Goodwood. 

"  She  is  second  daughter  to  Lord  Oaks,"  was  the 
reply,  "  and  Goodwood  is  one  of  the  Goodwoods,  and 
is  worth  some  8,000/.  a  year ;  but  here  she  is." 

As  he  spoke,  the  lady  in  question  joined  the  group; 
her  age  might  be  eight  or  nine-and-twenty ;  she  was 
tall,  and  decidedly  handsome,  though  her  features 
were  too  large ;  she  had  magnificent  bkck  eyes,  and 
very  white  teeth,  which  prevented  the  width  of  her 
mouth  from  interfering  with  her  pretensions  to  beauty ; 
her  complexion  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  nature 
having  bestowed  cm  her  a  clear  brown  skin,  which 
withstood  the  combined  effects  of  exposure  to  sun  and 
wind,  and  softened  the  high  colour  induced  by  the 
bobterous  nature  of  her  ladyship's  favourite  pursuits ; 
— but  if  her  personal  gifts  were  striking,  the  style  of 
costume  she  saw  fit  to  adopt  rendered  her  still  more 
remarkable.  As  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  her 
dress  minutely  in  order  to  convey  any  idea  of  her 
appearance,  we  throw  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  our 
lady  readers,  and  beg  them  to  pardon  all  err6rs  of 
description,  seeing  that  mantua-making  is  a  science  in 
which  we  have  never  graduated,  and  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  derived  solely  from  oral  traditions 
picked  up  during  desultory  conversations  among  our 
female  friends,  usually  held  (if  our  memory  fail  us 
not)'  on  their  way  home  from  church. 

Her  dress  consisted,  then,  of  a  gown  of  exceedingly 
rich  white  silk,  made  half-high  in  the  body,  and 
remarkably  full  itt  the  skirt,  over  which  she  wore  a 
polka  of  bright  scarlet  Cachemere,  lined  and  trimmed 
with  white  silk,,  and  adorned  with  a  double  row  of 
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the  hunt  bnitons.  Her  head  vas  attired  in  a  Spanish 
hat  of  blaok  veket,  while  a  single  white  feather, 
secured  by  a  yalnable  diamond  clasp,  was  allowed  to 
droop  oyer  the  brim,  and  mingle  with  the  rich  masses 
of  her  raven  hair,  which  was  picturesquely  arranged 
in  a  complication  of  braids  and  ringlets.  She  leaned 
on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman,  double  her  age,  whose 
good-humoured  heavy  face  afforded  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  ever-Tarying  expression  that  lit  the  animated 
features  of  her  who  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
his  better  halL  Leicester's  description  had  but  slightly 
enhanced  the  vigour  of  her  mode  of  salutation,  for  as 
she  reached  the  spot  where  he  stood,  she  clapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  with  a  small  white-gloved  hand,  ex- 
cJaiming  in  a  deep  but  not  unmusical  voice : — 

*'  Brsvo,  Charley !  run  you  to  earth  at  last,  yon  see. 
Where  have  you  ludden  yourself  all  this  age  P  Now, 
Goody,"  she  continued,  turning  to  her  husband,  "  you 
may  go.  Charley  Leicester  wiU  take  care  of  me — 
don't  lose  your  temper  at  whist,  don't  drink  too  much 
champagne,  and  mind  you're  forthooming  when  I 
want  you." 

**  There's  a  life  to  lead,"  returned  her  spouse, 
appealing  to  Leicester.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
tyrant?" 

"Be  off.  Goody,  and  don't  talk  nonsense,"  was  his 
lady-wife's  rejoinder. 

**  Hew  is  it  we  never  see  you  at  the  Manor-House 
BOW,"  began  the  master  of  that  establishment  in  a 
hospitable  tone  of  voice,  but  his  lady  cut  him  short  in 
his  speech  by  exclaiming — 

"  WhyP  because  he  found  you  such  a  bore  he  could 
&ot  stand  you  jsiy  longer ;  nobody  can  except  me,  and 
even  my  powers  of  endurance  are  limited,  so,"  she  con- 
tinued, taking  him  by  the  shoulders  and  turning  him 
round,  "  right  about  face — ^heads  up — ^march.  Foila" 
«he  added,  turning  to  Leicester, "  he's  famously  under 
•command,  isn't  he,  Charley  P  aU  my  good  breaking  in 
•—he  was  as  d^stinate  as  a  mule  before  I  married  him, 
nobody  could  xlo  anything  with  him.  He's  in  splendid 
■condition,  too,  for  a  man  of  sixty.  I'll  back  him  to  walk, 
ride,  hunt,  shoot,  or  play  at  billiards,  with  any^man  of 
his  age  and  weight  in  the  three  kingdoms.  I've  been 
obb'ged  to  dock  his  com,  though ;  there  was  seldom  a 
day  that  he  didn't  finish  his  second  bottle  of  port. 
He  only  drinks  one  now ;  but  I  say,  Charley,  about 
this  election  of  Governor  Grant's,  how  is  he  going  the 
pace  P  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it ;  I've  been  in 
Paris  for  the  last  two  months,  and  I'm  quite  in  the 
dark." 

"'Pon  my  word,  I  take  so  little  interest  in  the 

matter,  that  I  can  scarcely  enlighten  you.  Lady  Mary," 

returned  Leicester,  glancing  uneasily  at  Miss  Peyton, 

\who  was  talking  with  much  apparent  empressemeni  to 

'  Miss  Siqgleton,  though  her  quick  ears  drank  in  every 

word  spoken  by  the  others. 

"  Who's  that  girl  P  "  resumed  Lady  Mary,  lowering 
her  voice  a  little  (very  little)  as  she  perceived  the 
direction  of  Leicester's  ghmce.  "  Miss  Peyton,  eh  P  " 
she  continued,  "You  shall  introduce  me;  but  first  tell 
me  who's  that  man  by  her  side,  like  an  old  picture." 


"Mr.  Arundel,"  was  the  r^y;  "tutor  to  poor 
young  Desborough." 

"He's  too  good  for  the  work,"  returned  Jack; 
"  he's  too  near  thorough-bred  to  take  to  collar  and  keep 
his  traces  tight  with  such  an  up-hill  pull  as  that  must 
be.  I  say,  Charley,"  she  continued  in  a  half  whisper, 
"he's  handsomer  than  you  are;  if  you  don't  mind 
your  play,  he'll  bowl  you  out,  and  win  with  the  favou- 
rite— there,  it's  no  use  looking  sulky,  or  getting  up  the 
steam  with  me,"  she  added,  as  Leicester  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  annoyance :  "  I  can  see  it  all  with  half 
an  eye ;  you're  as  thoroughly  what  Goody  calls 
'spoony,'  as  a  man  need  to  be;  but  now,  Charley, 
don't  go  putting  your  foot  in  it,  you  know ;  is  it  all 
right  with  the  tin  P  that's  the  main  question." 

"Ask  me  to  dance,  for  pity's  sake,  and  let  me  get 
out  of  that  creature's  way,"  murmured  Laura  Peyton 
to  Lewis ;  "  I  never  had  a  taste  for  seeing  monsters." 

Lewis  smiled,  and  offered  her  his  arm,  at  the  same 
moment  De  Grandeville,  gaudily  ornate,  marched  up 
and  requested  the  honour  of  Miss  Peyton's  hand  for 
the  set  then  formmg. 

"I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Arundel  for  the  next  qua- 
drille," returned  Miss  Peyton. 

"  For  the  following  one  then— ar  ?  " 

"I  shall  have  much  pleasure,"  was  the  reply ;  "  in 
the  mean  time  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend 
Miss  Singleton,  who  is  at  present  without  a  partner." 

De  Grandeville,  charmed,  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  obliging  Miss  Peyton,  acted  on  the  hint,  and  the 
two  couples  hastened  to  take  their  places  in  the 
quadrille  then  forming.  Leicester's  volatile  companion 
still  oontinued  chattering,  heedless  of  his  evident 
annoyance,  until  she  had  worried  him  into  a  state  ^ 
mind  bordering  on  distraction,  when  some  fresh  fancy 
seizing  her,  she  fastened  herself  on  to  a  new  victim 
and  left  him  to  his  meditations ; — ^these  were  by  no 
means  of  an  agreeable  character ;  and  after  wandering 
UsUessly  through  the  suite  of  rooms,  and  watching 
Laura  Peyton,  as  during  the  intervals  of  the  dance 
she  talked  and  laughed  gaily  with  De  Grandeville, 
(an  occupation  which  did  not  tend  greatly  to  raise 
Leicester's  spirits  or  soothe  his  ruffled  temper,)  he 
strolled  into  a  card  room  tenanted  only  by  four 
elderly  gentlemen  immersed  in  a  rubber  of  whist ;  and, 
flinging  himself  on  a  vacant  sofa  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  apartment,  gave  himself  up  to  gloomy  retro- 
spection. 

He  had  not  remained  there  long  when  Lewis 
entered  and  glanced  round  as  if  in  search  of  some  one ; 
then  approaching  Leicester,  he  began : — 

"  You've  not  seen  Walter  lately,  have  you  ?  Your 
amusing  friend.  Lady  Mary  Goodwood"  ("confound 
the  jade,"  muttered  Leicester,  toUo  voce)  "introduced 
herself  to  me  just  now,  and  having  ci^tivated  Walter 
by  her  bright  smile  and  scarlet  jacket,  carried  him  off, 
to  tease  me,  I  believe,  and  I  can't  tell  what  she  has 
done  with  him; — ^but,"  he  continued,  for  the  first 
time  observing  his  companion's  dejected  manner  and 
appearance,  "  is  anything  the  matter — ^you're  not  ill, 
I  hope?" 
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"I  wish  I  was,"  was  the  unexpected  reply ;  ** ill- 
dead — anjthing  rather  than  the  miserable  fool  I  am — ** 

'•  Why,  what  has  occurred?'*  asked  Lewis,  anxiously. 
"Canlbeof  anyuse?" 

"  No,  it's  past  mending,"  returned  Leicester,  in  an 
accent  of  deep  dejection.  He  paused,  then  turning  to 
Lewis  he  resumed  almost  fiercely:  "The  taleis  soon  told, 
if  you  want  to  hear  it.  I  met  that  girl— Laura  Peyton, 
I  mean-^in  town  about  a  year  ago.  Li  fact — for  my 
affiiirs  are  no  secret — every  fool  knows  that  I'm  a 
beggar,  or  thereabouts — ^I  was  introduced  to  her 
because  she  was  a  great  heiress,  and  dangled  after  her 
through  the  whole  of  a  London  season,  for  the  sake 
of  her  three  per  cents.  Well,  last  autumn  I  met  her 
again  down  in  Scotland;  we  were  staying  together  for 
three  weeks  in  the  same  house ;  of  course  we  saw  a 
good  deal  of  each  other,  and  I  soon  found  I  liked  her 
better  for  herself  than  I  had  ever  done  for  her  money ; 
but  somehow,  as  soon  as  this  feeling  arose,  I  lost  all 
tterve,  and  could  not  get  on  a  bit;  the  idea  of  the 
of  marrying  a  woman  for  the  sake  of  her 


fortune  haunted  me  day  and  night,  and  the  more  I 
cared  for  her  the  less  was  I  able  to  show  it.  WcU, 
mj  cousin  Annie  perceived  what  was  g^vag  on,  it 
seems,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  me  of  her 
intention,  struck  up  a  fnendship  with  Laura  and 
invited  her  here ;  and  somehow — the  thing's  very  ab- 
surd in  a  man  like  myself,  who  has  seen  everything,  and 
done  everything,  and  found  out  what  humbug  it  all  is 
— but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  I'm  just  as 
foolishly  and  romantically  and  deeply  in  love  with  that 
girl,  as  any  raw  boy  of  seventeen  could  be ;  and  I  don't 
believe  she  cares  one  sous  about  me  in  return;  she 
thinks,  as  she  has  a  good  right  to  do,  that  I  am  hunting 
her  for  her  money,  like  the  rest  of  them,  I  dare  say ; 
and, — stop  a  minute,"  he  continued,  seeing  Lewis  was 
about  to  speak — "  you  have  not  heard  the  worst  yet : 
because  aU  I've  told  you  was  not  enough,  that  con- 
ceited ass,  De  Grandeville,  must  needs  come  and 
consult  me  this  morning  as  to  whether  Miss  Peyton 
was  worthy  of  being  honoured  with  his  hand ;  hinting 
pretty  plainly  that  he  did  not  anticipate  much 
difficulty  on  the  lady's  part;  and  by  Jove,  from  the  way 
in  which  she  is  going  on  with  him  this  evening,  I 
believe  that  for  once  he  wasn't  lying:  then  that  mad- 
beaded  Mary  Goodwood  coming  and  bothering  with  her 
confounded  'Charley'  this,  and  'Charley'  that,  and 
her  absurd  plan  of  monopolizing  one— of  course  she 
means  no  harm;  she  has  known  me  from  a  boy, 
and  it's  her  way ;  besides,  she  really  is  attached  to  ol3 
Goodwood; — ^but  how  is  Laura  Peyton  to  know  all 
that?" 

"  Why,  rouse  up ;  and  go  and  tell  her  yourself,  to 
be  sure,"  replied  Lewis. 

"No,  not  I!"  returned  Leicester,  moodily;  "I'll 
have  no  more  trouble  about  it.  I'll  leave  this  house 
to-morrow  morning,  and  be  off  to  Baden,  or  Naples,  or 
Timbuctoo,  or  some  place  where  there  are  no  women, 
if  such  a  Paradise  exists — and  she  may  marry  De 
Grandeville,  or  whom  she  pleases,  for  me.  Yon  see  it 
would  be  different  if  she  cared  at  all  for  me,  but  to 


worry  one's  heart  out  about  a  girl  who  does  not  even 
like  one—" 

'* Halle  la/*'  interrupted  Lewis;  "lookers  on  see 
most  of  the  game ;  and  if  I  know  anything  of  woman's 
nature — "  he  paused  and  bit  his  lip  as  the  recollection 
of  Gretchen  crossed  his  mind — "  depend  upon  it.  Miss 
Peyton  is  not  as  indifferent  to  you  as  you  imagine." 

"  Did  you  see  how  coldly  she  received  me  to-night  ?" 
urged  Leicester. 

"Yes;  and  her  so  doing  only  confirmed  my  previous 
opinion ;  that  chattering  Miss  Singleton  had  annoyed 
her  by  bidding  me  summon  you  in  Miss  Peyton's 
name;  but  the  very  fact  of  her  annoyance  showed 
consciousness ;  had  she  been  indifferent  to  you  she~ 
would  not  have  cared.  Then  her  irritation  at  Lady 
Mary's  familiarity  proves  the  same  thing." 

"  You  really  think  so  ?  "  returned  Leicester,  bright- 
ening up.  "  My  dear  fellow,  you've  quite  put  new  life 
into  me.  It's  very  odd  now,  I  never  saw  it  in  that  light 
before.    What  would  you  have  me  do,  then  ?" 

"If,  as  you  say,  you  really  and  truly  love  her,** 
returned  Lewis  gravcdy,  "ky  aside — excuse  my  plain 
speaking  —  lay  aside  your  fashionable  airs  which 
disguise  your  true  nature,  and  tell  her  of  your  affection 
in  a  simple  and  manly  way,  and  if  she  is  the  girl  I  take 
her  to  be,  your  trouble  will  not  be  thrown  away." 
So  saying  he  rose  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
Leicester  to  reflect  on  his  advice. 

Chapter  XXTV. 

contains   a   inrstbrious    incident,    and    shows 
how  the  coubse  of  tbue  love  never  does  run 

SMOOTH. 

As  Lewis,  after  the  conversation  detailed  in  the 
last  chapter,  was  prosecuting  his  search  for  Walter 
through  the  various  apartments,  he  encountered 
Annie  Grant,  who,  having  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
Miss  Livingstone,  was  enjoying,  in  company  with  a 
young  lady  friend,  the  dangerous  luxury  of  standing 
by  an  open  window.  The  moment  she  perceived 
Lewis  she  advanced  towards  him,  and  began— 

"  May  I  detain  you  one  moment,  Mr.  Arundel  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  my  cousin  Charles  ?  I'm 
afraid  he  must  be  ill,  and  I  wished  him  to  exert  him- 
self so  particularly  to-night." 

"He  is  not  ill,"  returned  Lewis;  " I  left  him  not 
two  minutes  since  in  the  card  room." 

"  In  the  card  room  ?"  repeated  Annie,  in  a  tone  of 
annoyance ;  "  what  can  he  be  doing  there  ?  Is  he  play- 
ing whist?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "he  did  not  appear  in  a 
humour  to  enjoy  the  dancing,  and  had  gone  there  for 
the  sake  of  quiet." 

"  A  fit  of  his  incorrigible  idleness,  I  suppose,"  re- 
marked Annie,  pettisldy ;  "  really  it  is  too  provoking; 
it  must  seem  so  odd  his  absenting  himself  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  Would  you  mind  the  trouble  of 
returning,  and  telling  him  I  want  to  speak  to  him 
particularly,  and  that  he  will  find  me  here  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  most  nappy ;  it  is  no  trouble ;"  began 
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Lewis.  He  paused,  and  then  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
**  Perhaps  you  scarcely  do  Mr.  Leicester  justice  in 
attributing  his  absence  to  a  fit  of  indolence ;  I  fancied, 
from  his  manner,  something  had  occurred  to  annoy 
him." 

"Something  to  annoy  him!"  exclaimed  Annie, 
starting  and  turning  pale  as  a  disagreeable  possibility 

Buddeidy  occurred  to  her.    "  Surely  he  has  not  ? 

she  never  can  have !"  then  seeing  Lewis's  gbince 

fixed  on  her  with  a  look  of  peculiar  intelligence,  she 
paused  abruptly,  and  a  most  becoming  blush  over- 
spread her  features.  Lewis  pitied  her  confusion,  and 
hastened  to  relieve  it  by  observing — 

"  If  I  have  ventured  to  guess  the  direction  of  your 
thoughts  somewhat  too  boldly,  Miss  Grant,  you  must 
pardon  me,  and  believe  that  did  I  not  think  I  might 
thereby  in  some  slight  degree  repay  the  kindness  Mr. 
Leicester  has  invariably  shown  me,  I  would  not  have 
allowed  you  to  perceive  it.  If,"  he  added,  in  a 
lower  tone,  "  you  will  permit  me  to  advise  you,  I  believe 
you  could  most  effectually  serve  your  cousin's  interests 
by  explaining  to  Miss  Peyton,  at  your  first  oppor- 
tunity, the  nature  of  the  friendship  which  exists 
between  Lady  Mary  Goodwood  and  Mr.  Leicester, 
mentioning  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  they  have 
known  each  other  from  childhood." 

"  That's  the  diflSculty,  is  it?"  rejoined  Annie.  "Oh ! 
I  can  set  that  right  in  five  minutes ; — thank  yon  very 
much,  Mr.  Arundel,  how  very  kind  you  are ;  but,"  she 
added  with  an  arch  look,  "you  are  most  alarmingly 
clever;  I  shall  become  quite  afraid  of  you;"  then 
turning  to  her  companion,  she  added,  "  Now«  Lucy 
dear,  you  will  catch  your  death  of  cold  standing  at 
that  vrindow.  You  will  send  Charles  Leicester,  then, 
Mr.  Arundel."  So  saying  she  linked  her  arm  in  that 
of  her  friend,  and  the  two  girls  left  the  room. 

"  Leicester 's  a  lucky  dog  to  have  such  a  zealous 
advocate  in  that  sweet  cousin  of  his,"  thought  Lewis, 
as  he  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  card-room.  "  She 
is  a  great  deal  too  good  foe  that  brute.  Lord  Bellefield ; 
she  had  better  have  chosen  Charles,  if  she  must  marry 
either  brother,  though  he  is  scarcely  her  equal  in 
mind  or  force  of  character,  and  without  that  I  don't 
believe  married  life  can  ever  progress  as  it  should  do." 
On  reaching  the  card-room  he  found  it  only  tenanted 
by  the  whist  players ;  and  rightly  imagining  that  his 
advice  had  so  far  restored  Leicester's  spirits  as  to  in- 
duce  him  again  to  return  to  the  ball-room,  he  resumed 
his  search  for  Walter,  and  at  length  discovered  him 
in  the  ice-room,  where,  under  the  auspices  of  a  pretty 
interesting  looking  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
tenantry,  had  in  on  the  occasion  to  assist  the  female 
servants,  he  was  regaling  himself  with  unlimited 
cakes. 

WhUe  Lewis  was  gently  insinuating  the  possibility 
of  his  having  had  enough,  two  or  three  men,  amongst 
whom  was  Lord  Bellefield,  lounged  into  the  room  and 
began  eating  ices  at  a  table  opposite  that  at  which 
Lewis  and  Walter  were  stationed.  One  of  the  party, 
who  was  unacquainted  with  Lewis,  apparently  struck 
by  his  appearance,  addressed  Lord  Bellefield  in  an 


under  tone,  evidently  inquiring  who  the  young  tutor 
might  be ;  the  answer,  though  spoken  in  a  low  voic^ 
was  (whether  designedly  or  not  we  will  not  say) 
perfectly  audible  to  the  person  to  whom  it  related. 

"That?  oh,  some  poor  devil  old  Grant  has  picked 
up  cheap  as  a  sort  of  dry-nurse  to  liis  pet  idiot ;  a 
kind  of  male  botine,  as  the  Prench  term  it ;  a  species 
of  upper  servant,  half  valet,  half  tutor.  You  nec^  not 
notice  him." 

There  was  a  degree  of  littleness  in  this  speech 
which  completely  robbed  it  of  its  sting.  It  was  such  a 
mean  attempt  at  an  insult  that  Lewis  thought  it 
would  be  letting  himself  down  even  to  feel  angry 
about  it ;  and  merely  allowing  his  lip  to  curl  slightly 
with  a  contemptuous  smile,  he  folded  his  arms  and 
patiently  awaited  the  conclusion  of  Walter's  repast. 
After  Lord  Bellefield  and  his  friends  had  devoured  as 
many  ices  as  seemed  good  to  them,  they  prepared  to 
leave  the  room,  and,  just  as  they  passed  the  spot  where 
Lewis  stood.  Lord  Bellefield,  in  drawing  out  his 
handkerchief,  accidentally  dropped  a  glove.  Not  per- 
ceiving his  loss,  he  was  stiU  walking  on,  when  Lewis, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  resolvdl  to  adhere  to  his 
determination  of  treating  Lord  Bellefield  as  he  would 
any  other  man  his  superior  in  rank,  and  perlu^s 
inwardly  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  returning  good 
for  evil,  or  at  least  civility  for  insult,  stooped  and 
picked  up  the  glove,  then  advancing  a  step  or  two, 
he  presented  it  to  its  owner,  saying — 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  your  lordship,  but  you 
have  dropped  your  glove." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  moment  before,  Lewis 
had  removed  his  own  glove  to  render  some  assistance 
to  Walter,  and  had  not  replaced  it  when  he  extended 
his  hand  to  Lord  Bellefield,  who,  without  making  any 
reply,  signed  to  his  Prench  valet,  then  assisU^  in 
the  Champagne  department,  and  when  he  approached, 
said:— 

"  Tenez,  AtUoine  /  take  the  glove  from  this  gentle- 
man, and  bring  me  a  clean  pair." 

The  insolence  of  his  look,  and  the  affected  drawl  in 
which  he  spoke,  rendered  his  meaning  so  unmistake- 
able,  that,  after  a  slight  attempt  to  repress  the  inclina- 
tion, one  of  his  companions  burst  into  a  laugh,  while 
the  other,  who  had  sufficient  good  feeling  to  be  dis- 
gusted at  such  an  unprovoked  insult,  turned  on  his  heel 
and  walked  away.  Lewis  stood  for  a  moment  as  if 
stunned ;  then,  flushing  crimson,  he  actually  quivered 
with  suppressed  anger ;  still  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  striving  to  master  hb  passion,  and  apparently  he 
was  in  great  measure  successful,  for  when  he  spoke  it 
was  in  a  low  calm  voice. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  your  lord- 
ship, considering  this  glove  polluted  by  the  accident 
of  my  having  touched  it,  will  never  wear  it  again  ?  " 

"la — ^as,"  was  the  reply;  "you  may  very  safely 
come  to  that  conclusion*  without  any  fear  of  misin- 
terpreting my  intentions." 

"  In  that  case,"  continued  Lewis,  in  the  same  low, 
clear  voice,  though  his  eyes,  which  were  fixed  onliord 
Bellefield's,  actually  glowed  with  the  inten.sity  of  his 
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emotion,  *'  I  will  crave  your  permission  to  retain  it  as 
a  memorial  of  this  evening.  Your  lordship  will 
observe  it  is  a  right  hand  glove,  I  may,  on  some 
intare  occasion,  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  care  with  which  I  have  preserved 
the  reHc." 

So.  saying,  he  bowed  coldly,  and  still  holding  the 
glove  with  a  vice-like  grasp,  as  though  he  feared  to 
have  it  wrested  from  him,  he  turned  away  without 
waiting  a  reply. 

'*  What  on  earth  does  the  fellow  want  with  that 
glove  P  "  inqiiired  Lord  Bellefield's  companion,  who 
not  being  a  particularly  intellectual  young  gentleman, 
had  been  greatly  mystified  by  the  whole  proceeding. 
"And  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  youP  " 
he  added,  observing  for  the  first  time  that  his  friend 
was  looking  strangely  pale,  and  shuddering  slightly. 

"Eh, — come  along, — ^we're  standing  in  a  confounded 
draught,  and  I've  never  rightly  recovered  that  ague 
I  picked  up  at  Ancona,"  was  the  reply ;  and,  taking 
his  companion's  arm,  Lord  Bellefield  hastily  left  the 
room. 

So  engrossed  had  Lewis  been  with  his  own  share  of 
the  transaction,  that  he  had  not  observed  the  breathless 
interest  with  which  the  whole  scene  had  been  watched 
by  the  girl  before  alluded  to.  She  now  approached 
him  under  the  excuse  of  offering  some  cakes ;  and,  as 
he  scmiewhat  impatiently  refused  them,  said,  in  a 
hurried  whisper: — 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  what 'is  it  you  intend 
to  do  with  that  glove  P" 

Surprised  alike  at  the  question,  and  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  proceeded,  Lewis  looked  at  the  girl 
more  attentively  than  he  had  yet  done.  She  was 
above  the  middle  height,  and  of  a  singularly  grace- 
led  figure;  her  features  were  characterized  by  a 
degree  of  refinement  and  intelligence  not  usually  to 
be  found  amongst  persons  of  her  class ;  she  was  very 
pale ;  and,  though  she  endeavoured  to  repress  all  out- 
ward signs  of  emotion,  he  could  perceive  she  was 
fearfully  agitated. 

"Do  with  the  glove!"  returned  Lewis;  "what 
makes  you  ask  such  an  odd  question  P  " 

"  You  cannot  deceive  me,  sir,"  she  replied,  in  the 
same  eager  whisper.  "  I  witnessed  all  that  passed 
between  you  and — ^that  gentleman,  just  now." 

"  And  what  is  it  you  fear  P  "  asked  Lewis. 

"  That  you  are  going  to  challenge  him  to  fight  a 
duel  to-morrow  moming^-Hmd — and  perhaps  mean  to 
wear  that  glove  on  the  hand  you  shoot  him  with. 

As  she  uttered  these  last  words,  a  strange  expres- 
aioii  flitted  across  Lewis's  face ;  it  had  passed,  how- 
ever, ere  he  replied : — 

"  You  are  mistaken.  As  long  as  I  remain  under 
this  roof  I  shall  avoid  any  collision  with  that  gentle- 
man. Nay,  more :  should  he  repeat  his  insult,  (though 
I  scarcely  think  he  will,)  I  shall  not  attempt  to  resent 
it  ^ — 80,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  as  I  am  living  here, 
I  think  he  Lb  tolerably  safe  from  me.  Stay,"  he 
added,  as^  after  glancing  anxiously  at  his  featiu-es, 
at  iluHigh  she  strove  to  read  his  very  soul,  she  was 


about  to  turn  away,  satisfied  that  he  was  not  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  her, — "stay;  do  not  mention  what 
you  have  observed,  amongst  the  servants ;  and  here  is 
something  to  buy  you  some  new  ribbon  for  your 
cap." 

"  I  will  not  take  your  money,  sir,"  she  replied, 
somewhat  haughtily ;  "  but  your  secret  is  safe  vrilh 
me  as  in  the  grave,"  Then  taking  Walter's  plate, 
which  was  by  this  time  empty,  she  crossed  the  room, 
and  mingled  with  the  other  servants. 

It  was  later  in  the  evening,  much  dancing  had  been 
accomplished,  many  civil  speeches  and  some  rude  ones 
made,  mild  flirtations  began  to  assume  a  serious 
character,  and  one  or  two  aggravated  cases  appealed 
likely  to  end  in  business.  The  hearts  of  match-making 
mammas  beat  high  with  hope,  marriageable  daughters 
were  looking  up,  and  eligible  young  men,  apparently 
bent  on  becoming  tremendous  sacrifices,  were  evi- 
dently to  be  had  cheap.  The  real  live  Duke  was  in 
unusually  high  spirits ;  he  had  hitherto  been  merci- 
fully preserved  from  dangerous  young  ladies,  and  had 
passed  a  very  pleasant  evening;  Lady  Mary  Good- 
wood, who  was  equal  to  a  Duke,  or  any  other  emer- 
gency, had  been  introduced  to  him,  and  had  taken 
upon  herself  the  task  of  entertaining  him ;  and  his 
Grace  being  slightly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Goodwood, 
and  fortified  by  an  unshakeablefaith  in  that  gentleman's 
powers  of  longevity,  had  yielded  himself  unresistingly  to 
the  fascinations  of  the  fair  Amazon,  and  allowed  him- 
self to  be  amused  with  the  most  amiable  condescension. 
Charles  Leicester,  in  some  degree  reassured  by  his 
conversation  vnth  Lewis,  returned  to  the  dancing- 
room,  and  secured  Miss  Peyton  for  a  waltz ;  but  his 
success  did  not  tend  greatly  to  improve  his  position, 
as  the  young  lady  continued  strangely  silent,  or  only 
opened  her  mouth  to  say  cutting  things.  The  last 
polka  before  supper  she  danced  with  De  Grandeville ; 
on  that  gentleman's  arm  she  entered  the  room  in 
which  the  supper  was  laid  out,  and  he  it  was  who, 
seated  by  her  side  during  the  meal,  forestalled  her 
every  wish  jvith  most  lover-like  devotion.  Lord 
Bellefield,  after  the  rencontre  with  Lewis,  had  con- 
soled himself  by  taking  possession  of  Annie,  whose 
side  he  never  quitted  for  a  moment,  and  who  he 
thereby  prevented  from  holding  any  private  com- 
munication with  her  friend,  Miss  Peyton,  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  domestic  economy  of  her  uncle's 
family  leading  her  to  divine  that  Ins  brother  would  be 
about  the  last  person  to  whom  Charles  Leicester  would 
wish  his  hopes  and  fears  confided. 

Seeing  that  things  thus  continued  steadily  to  "  im- 
prove for  the  worse,"  and  that  the  tide  which  Shak- 
speare  discovered  in  the  aflairaof  men,  appeared  to  have 
set  dead  against  him,  the  unfortunate  *' Charley"  hav- 
ing, in  a  spirit  of  self-mortification,  repudiated  supper, 
and  rejected  offers  of  champagne  with  the  virulence  of 
a  red-hot  teetotaller,  betook  himself  to  the  solitude  of 
the  music-room  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  dis- 
traction, which  fever  of  the  soul  Lady  Mary  Goodwood 
had  not  tended  to  allay,  by  remarking,  with  a  signifi- 
cant glance  towards  Miss  Peyton  and  De  Grandeville, — 
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"  I  say,  Charley,  cast  your  eye  up  the  course  a 
minute;  the  heavy-weight's  making  pky  with  the 
faYOurite  at  a  killing  pace ;  I'd  bet  long  odds  he  pops, 
and  she  says  "  Done"  before  the  meeting's  over;  so 
if  that  don't  suit  your  book,  Charley,  my  boy,  the 
sooner  you  hedge  on  the  double  event  the  better." 

The  music-room    at  Broadhurst  was  a  spacious 
apartment,  with   a   coved    ceiling,    and   deep  bay 
windows,  hung  with  rich  crimson  damask  curUuns, 
and  containing  ottomans  of  the  same  material  in  the 
recesses.    On  one  of  these  Leicester  flung  himself, 
and  half  hidden  by  the  voluminous  folds  of   the 
drapery,  sketched  out  a  gloomy  future,  in  which  he 
depicted  himself  quarrelling  with  De  Grandeville, 
shooting  him  in  a  consequent  duel,  and  residing  ever 
after  in  the  least  desirable  part  of  the  backwoods  of 
America,  a  prey  to  remorse,  without  cigars,  and  cut 
off  from  kid  gloves  and  pale  ale  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth.    Occupied  with  these    dreary  thoughts,  he 
scarcely  noticed  the  entrance  of  various  seceders  from 
the  supper  table,  nor  was  it  until  the  sound  of  the 
pianoforte  aroused  his  attention,  that  he  perceived  the 
room  to  be  tenanted  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  people 
scattered  in  small  coteries  'throughout  the  apartment. 
At  the  moment  when  he  became  alive  to  external  im- 
pressions. Miss  Singleton,  having   secured   a   mild 
young  man  who  knew  not  life,  and  believed  in  her  to 
thb  fullest  extent,  with  a  touching  simplicity,  to  turn 
over  the  music,  was  about  to  favour  the  company  with 
a  song.    Before  this  interesting  performance  could 
commence,  however,  sundry  preliminary  arrangements, 
analogous  to  the  nautical  ceremony  of  "  clearing  for 
action,"  appeared   indispensable;  first,  a   necessity 
existed  for  taking  off  her  gloves,  which  was  not 
accomplished  without  much  rounding  of  arms,  display 
of  rings,  and  rattling  of  bracelets,  one  of  which,  in 
particular,  would  catch  in  everything,  and  was  so 
incorrigible  that  it  was  forced  to  be  unclasped  in 
disgrace,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  mild 
young  man,  who  blushed  at  it  and  held  it  as  if  it 
were  alive.    Then  Miss  Singleton  drew  up  her  head, 
elongated  her  neck  to  a  giraffe-like  extent,  raised  her 
eyes,  simpered,  cast  them  down  again,  glanced  out  of 
their  comers  at  the  "  mild  one,"  till  he  trembled  in 
his  polished  boots,  and  jingled  the  wicked  bracelet 
like  a  baby's  rattle,  in  the  excess  of  his  agitation,  and 
finally  commenced  her  song  by  an  energetic  appeal  to 
her  mother  (who  had  been  dead  and  buried  for  the 
last  fifteen  years)   to  "wake    her  early"  on  the 
ensuing  first  of  May.    Just  as  she  was  assuring  the 
company  that  "  she  had  been  wild  and  wayward,  but 
she  was  not  wayward  now,"  a  couple  entered  the 
room,  and  apparently  wishing  not  to  disturb  the 
melody,  seated  themselves  on  a  sofa,  in  a  retired 
comer  which  chanced  to  be  nearly  opposite  to  the 
recess  of  which  Leicester  had  taken  possession^  thus, 
although  the  whole  length  of  the  music  room  inter- 
vened, he  could  (himself  unseen)  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  this  sofa  as  the  ever-changing  groups 
of  loungers  formed  and  dispersed  themselves. 

The  occupants  of  the  sofa  were  Miss  Peyton  and 


De  Grandeville;  and  could  Charles  Leicester  have 
overheard  the  following  conversation,  the  passive 
annoyance  with  which  he  observed  the  colloquy  might 
have  given  place  to  a  more  active  sentiment. 

"At— really,"  remarked  De  Grandeville,  "that  is 

a  very — ar — touching,  pathetic  song " 

"Murdered,"  observed  Miss  Peyton,  quietly, 
finishing  his  sentence  for  him. 

"Ar— eh — yes,  of  course,  I  was  going  to— ar — 
that  is,  your  exquisite  taste  has — ar— in  fact — ar— 
beyond  a  doubt  the  woman  is  committing  murder." 

"  Recollect,  the  *  woman;*  as  you  are  pleased  to 
call  her,  is  my  particular  friend,  Mr.  De  Grandeville," 
returned  his  companion,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
hauteur  in  her  tone. 

"  Ar — ^yes,  of  course,  that  speaks  volumes  in  her 
favour,"  was  the  rejoinder;  "and  although  it  is  not 
every  one  who  is  gifted  with  the — ar — talent  of 
vocalization,  yet  the  estimable  qualities  which  one 
seeks  in  the— ar^ndearing   relation  of  friendship 

may  be  found— ar— that  is,  may  exist — ar " 

"  What  did  you  think  of  the  champagne  at  sup- 
per?" interrupted  Miss  Peyton  abmptly. 

"  Really — ar — ^*pon  my  word  I  did  not  particularly 
notice  it,  I  was— ar— so  agreeably  situated  that  I  could 
not  devote  much  attention  to  the — ar — oommissaiiat 
department." 
"  Surely  it  was  unusually  strong,"  persisted  Laura. 
"Ar — ^yes,  of  course  you  are  right,  it  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  its  agreeably  exhilarating  qualities  that  it  is 
so  universally  popular  with  the  fair  sex.  Were  I — ^ar — 
so  fortunate  as  to  be — ar — a  married  man,  I  should 
always  have  champagne  at  my  table." 

"What  a  temptation,"  returned  Miss  Peyton, 
smiling  ironically;  "your  wife  will  be  an  enviable 
woman,  if  you  mean  to  indulge  her  in  such  luxuries." 
"  It  delights  me  to  hear  you  say  so,"  exclaimed  De 
Grandeville  eagerly ;  "  if  such  is  your  opinion,  I  am 
indeed  a  fortunate  man.  I  had  not  intended,'*  he 
continued  in  a  lower  tone,  "  to  speak  to  you  at  this 
early  period  of  our  acquaintance  on  the  subject  nearest 
to  my  heart,  but  the — ^ar— very  flattering  encourage- 
ment  " 

"  Sir !"  exclaimed  Miss  Peyton  in  a  tone  of  indig- 
nant surprise. 

"Which  you  have  deigned  to  bestow  upon  me," 
continued  De  Grandeville,  not  heeding  the  interrap- 
tion,  "  leads  me  to  unfold  my  intentions  without 
further  delay.  I  am  now  arrived  at  an  age  when,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  with  judgment  so  matured  that 
I  consider  I  may  safely  act  in  obedience  to  its  dictates 
without  the  risk  of  making  any  great  mistake,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  and  to  those  of  my  highly  bom  and 
influential  friends  whom  I  have  consulted  on  the 
subject,  that  I  might  greatly  improve  my  general 
position  in  society  by  a  judicious  matrimonial  alliance. 
Now,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  actuated 
by — ar — anything  approaching  to  a  spirit  of  boasting, 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  in  the  selection  of  a  partner 
for  life  I  have  a  right  to  look — ar — high.  My  family 
may  be^traced  back  beyond  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
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the  immense  estates  in  our  possession — or — my  cousin 
Hildebrand  holds  them  at  present — but  in  the  event 
of  anything  happening  to  his  seven^ar — ^however,  I 
need  not  now  trouble  you  with  such  family  details, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  we  are  of  ancient  descent,  enor- 
mous landed  proprietors,  and  that  my  own  position  in 
society  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one.  Now, 
although  I  am  aware  that  by  birth  you  are  scarcely — 
ar — that  is — that  the  Peyton  family  cannot  trace  back 
their  origin — ^ar — I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  waive 
thai  point  in  consideration  of " 

**  Excuse  me.  Sir,"  interrupted  Miss  Peyton. 
^Doubtless  your  mature  judgment  has  led  you  to 
discover  many,  in  fact  some  thoutands  of  good  and 
weighty  reasons  why  you  should  overlook  the  humble 
origin  of  the  poor  Pey tons ;  but  there  is  one  point 
which  appears  to  have  escaped  even  your  sagacity, 
namely,  whether  this  unworthy  descendant  of  an 
ignoble  family  desires  the  honour  of  such  an  alliance 
as  you  propose.  That  you  may  no  longer  be  m  doubt 
on  the  subject,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  sacrifice 
you  propose  to  make  in  my  favour,  and  most  unequi- 
vocally to  decline  it." 

No  one  could  be  in  De  Grandeville*s  company  for 
ten  minutes  without  perceiving  that  on  the  one 
subject  of  his  own  importance  he  was  more  or  less 
mad ;  but  with  this  exception  he  was  a  clear-headed 
quick-sighted  man,  used  to  society,  and  accustomed 
to  deal  with  the  world.  Laura  Peyton,  in  her  indig- 
nation at  the  inflated  style  of  the  preamble  of  his  dis- 
course, had  committed  the  indiscretion  of  refusing  his 
hand  before  he  had  distinctly  offered  it.  De  Grande- 
viUe  perceived  .the  mistake,  and  hastened  to  avail 
himself  of  it  by  replying — 

"Excuse  me.  Miss  Peyton,  but  you  jump  rather 
hastily  to  conclusions ;  had  you  heard  me  to  the  end, 
you  might  have  learned  that  there  were  equally  strong 
reasons  why  in  my  present  position  I  dare  not  yieklto 
the  impulse  of  my  feelings— for  that  I  greatly  admire 
and  respect  you  I  frankly  own.  Should  tliese  reasons 
disappear  under  a  change  of  circumstances,  I  shall 
hope  to  have  the  honour  of  again  addressing  you  on 
tmjB  subject  with  a  more  favourable  result — ^in  the 
mean  time,  to  assure  you  that  I  entertain  no  un- 
friendly recollection  of  this  interview,  permit  me  the 
pleasure ^" 

So  saying,  ere  she  was  aware  of  his  intention,  he 
raised  her  hand  to  his  lips— bowed  respectfully,  and, 
rising,  quitted  the  apartment.  Miss  Peyton,  equally 
surprised  and  provoked  at  the  turn  De  Grandeville  had 
given  to  the  conversation,  remained  for  a  minute  or  so 
pondering  the  matter,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground ;  as  she  raised  them  they  encountered  those  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  passing  down  the  room  at  the 
time.  Charles  Leicester  (for  he  it  was)  returned  her 
gate  haughtily,  and  as  their  eyes  met,  a  contemptuous 
smile  curled  his  lip,  and,  bowing  coldly,  he  passed  on 
without  a  word.  Well  might  he  despise  her,  for  he 
had  witnessed  the  parting  salute,  and  not  unnaturally 
deemed  her  the  affianced  bride  of  Mamiaduke  De 
Grandeville.    Ere  he  retired  for  the  night  his  servant 


had  receiyed  orders  to  pack  up  his  clothes  and  to 
procure  post-horses  by  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning.  Annie  Grant,  who  when  the  latest  guests 
had  departed,  sought  her  friend  Laura's  dressing-room 
to  explain  to  her  the  old  friendship  which  had  existed 
between  her  cousin  Charles  and  Lady  Mary  Goodwood, 
was  equally  surprised  and  distressed  to  find  her 
communication  received  with  an  hysterical  burst  of 
tears. 

{To  he  continued,) 


THE  VILLAGE  NOTARY:' 

▲  HVKOARUN  TALB,   BT  BABOR  lliTVOS. 

W£  must  now  introduce  our  readers  to  the  village  of 
Tiszaret,  or  rather  to  a  certain  highly  ornamented 
garden  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood — a  garden 
which  is  the  wonder  of  the  whole  country — a  garden 
which  boasts  of  temples  and  hermitages  and  little 
picturesque  peasants*  cottages  and  fishermen's  huts, 
and  Chinese  pagodas,  to  say  nothing  of  stone  Bac- 
chuses,  Pomonas,  &c.  in  rich  profusion.  This  garden  is 
the  property  and  is  attached  to  the  residence  of  the 
Yice-Gespann,  the  greatest  man  in  the  county,  at  all 
events  when  the  Ober-Gespann  is  out  of  it.  This 
latter  officer  corresponds  in  some  measure  to  our  Lord 
Lieutenant,  only  that  he  is,  for  various  reasons,  a 
person  of  more  importance.  He  is  the  only  one 
appointed  by  the  crown,  the  Vice-Gespann  bemg  the 
highest  of  those  elected  by  the  county. 

The  mansion  of  the  Yice-Gespann  of  Taksony, 
Baron  Yon  Rety,  corresponds  in  grandeur  with  the 
gardens;  and  it  has  been  said  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  public  buildings,  since  no  one  has  any 
doubt  that  it  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

On  the  evening  we  have  described,  in  which,  after 
the  scene  on  the  Turk's  Hill,  the  village  notary, 
Tengelyi,  and  his  companion  were  returning  to  their 
homes,  the  Yice-Gespann's  lady  was  walking  in  this 
garden,  engaged  in  confidential  conversation  with  her 
Fiscal,  Macskahazy,  on  a  subject  in  which  they  were 
deeply  concerned.  We  find  that  the  lady,  having  for 
reasons  that  will  hereafter  appear,  a  vehement  desire 
to  get  possession  ,of  certain  documents  now  in  the 
hands  of  Tengelyi,  has  determined  on  the  bold  step 
of  having  them  stolen  from  his  house;  the  robber 
hired  for  the  purpose  being  instructed  to  take  also 
whatever  money  or  valuables  he  can  find,  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  transaction  and  make  it  pass  for  a 
common  robbery. 

The  lady's  conscience  is,  in  spite  of  herself,  some- 
what troubled  at  this  mode  of  accomplishing  her 
wishes ;  but  her  scruples  are  removed  by  the  skilful 
reasoning  of  her  faithful  man  of  business,  the  Fiscal  :— 
"  If  a  certain  person,  whom  we  will  call  A,  should 
happen  to  be  conversing  with  another  certain  person, 
whom  we  will  call  B,  one  who  perhaps  has  Hot  the 
Tcry  best  character  in  the  world,  (but  charity  requires 
us  to  think  as  well  as  we  can  of  every  body,)  and  if 
A  should  happen  to  mention  that  in  the  bedroom  of 

(1)  Continued  firom  p.  220. 
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anotber  party  in  a  certain  large  walnut-tree  chest,  in 
the  top  drawer  in  the  right-hand  side,  there  lies  a 
sealed  packet,  tied  together  with  green  tape,  which 
packet,  whether  from  curiosity  or  any  scientific  motive, 
he  has  so  vehement  a  desire  to  see  that  he  would  give 
any  man  a  hundred  florins  who  would  bring  it  to  him; 
and  if  in  the  course  of  conversation  A  should  also  by 
chance  let  fall  that  the  party  before  mentioned  will  be 
out  on  a  certain  Saturday  evening,  because  he  has 
been  invited  to  supper  by  the  Baroness  Von  Rety,  and 
that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  garden  door 
unlocked,  so  that  is  to  be  feared  any  designing  person 
would  have  no  difficulty,  if  he  merely  got  over  the 
garden  wall,  in  making  his  way  even  into  the  party's 
bedroom ;— wo«ld  any  one  dream  of  saying  that  A 
was  guilty  of  robbery  P  Jf,  indeed,  the  packet  for 
which  he  had  said  he  would  give  a  hundred  florins 
should  happen  to  be  brought  to  him^  of  course,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  he  must  keep  his  word.** 

The  ingenious  lawyer  has,  it  will  be  readily  sup- 
posed, his  own  reasons  for  desiring  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  design ;  first,  the  prospect  of  a  small 
estate  to  be  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Yice-Gespann's 
kdy,  and  which  he  well  understands  is  meant  as  the 
reward  of  this  little  piece  of  service;  and,  secondly, 
that  he  purposes  talking  the  same  opportunity  to  rob 
the  "  Village  Notary,"  whom  he  hates  for  his  sturdy 
uprightness  of  character,  of  his  certificates  of  nobility 
of  birth,  by  which  alone  in  Hungary,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  a  man  could  claim  any  civil  right. 

In  the  mean  time  Tengelyi,  unconscious  of  the 
machinations  against  him,  has  proceeded  to  his  home, 
but  is  surprised  to  find  unusual  signs  of  commotion 
and  agitation  in  his  quiet  abode.  On  inquiry,  it  appears 
that  his  daughter,  Vilma,  moved  by  an  impulse  of 
compassion,  has  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  denounced  and  hunted  outlaw,  Viola, 
whom  the  attendants  of  the  Stuhhichter,  Nyuzo,  had 
been  cruelly  ill  treating.  Tengelyi,  though  far  from 
unwilling  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
is  struck  with  consternation  at  this  intelligence.  The 
being  suspected  of  holding  communication  with  the 
outlaw  will,  in  all  probability,  occasion  his  dismissal 
from  the  office  on  which  his  family  depends  for 
subsistence ;  and,  besides,  from  the  daring  character  of 
Viola,  and  his  known  attachment  to  his  wife,  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely,  as  she  is  dangerously  ill,  that  he  will 
make  an  attempt  to  see  her.  Should  he  come,  the 
official  duty  of  the  notary  demandmg  his  immediate 
apprehension  will  be  brought  into  painful  collision 
with  his  feeling  for  the  wretched  family.  He  is  well 
aware  also  that  the  powerful  Stuhhichter,  Nyuzo,  is 
his  enemy,  from  his  having  thwarted  him  in  some 
electioneering  manoeuvres,  and  that  he  would  eagerly 
seize  on  such  a  pretext  to  effect  his  downfal.  Leaving, 
however,  the  "  Village  Notary "  in  the  midst  of  his 
anxieties,  we  must  return  to  the  Fiscal,  Macskahazy. 
His  conversation  with  his  patroness  is  interrupted 
by  a  slight  sound  of  rustling  among  the  trees,  as  if 
some  one  were  lurking  there ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment,   young  Akos  Rety,    the  stepson    of   the 


baroness,  having  returned  from  imnting,  enters  the 
garden.  On  being  informed  of  the  drcumstances,  he 
proposes  to  search  the  wood,  for  (though  thinking  it 
probable  that  the  intruder  is  no  more  formidable  person 
than  some  poor  lad  from  the  village  in  qneat  of  apples) 
he  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  plaguing  the  cowardly 
Fiscal.  After  a  breathless  half-hour's  run«  however, 
over  stock  and  stone  through  the  darkest  parts  of 
the  wood,  they  reach  its  opposite  limit,  where  it  is 
separated  by  a  ditch  from  the  open  country,  and  havmg 
determined  that  it  has  been  a  false  alarm,  return  by  a 
wide  cireuit  to  the  house. 

All  was  still ;  the  night  was  dark  and  disagreeable, 
as  the  nights  in  October  often  are;  after  the  fine 
sunset,  large  heavy  masses  of  black  douds  had  arisen 
slowly  and  piled  themselves  higli  above  the  horizon ; 
the  autumn  wind  moaned  across  the  wide  plain,  and 
the  leaves  shivered  and  fell  beneath  its  cold  toucL 
Only  here  and  there  a  star  gleamed  faintly  forth,  and 
a  sditaiy  shepherd's  fire  cast  a  fitful  gleam  on  the 
few  surrounding  objects,  while  the  distant  bark  of  a  dog 
in  the  village,  or,  at  intervals,  snatchesof  a  slow  plaintive 
chant  from  a  fire  at  some  distance,  broke  the  de^ 
silence.  Scarcely  had  Akos  Rety  and  the  Fiscal 
disappeared,  before  the  figure  of  a  man  clothed  in 
sheep-skins  and  wearing  the  broad  round  hat  of  the 
country,  rose  suddenly  from  out  of  the  ditch  at  the 
very  point  they  had  crossed.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
as  if  listening  to  the  song,  and  then  walked  with  swifl 
strides  in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded.  As  be 
approached  the  fire  it  sometimes  flared  brightly  up, 
and  then  sunk  again  so  as  to  be  scarcely  dbtm- 
guishable.  Near  it  sat  a  man  scraping  together  the 
burning  straw,  and  chanting  a  song,  of  which,  though 
the  words  were  cheerful,  the  tune  was  extremely 
phuntive : — 

'<  When  the  great  wide  world  was  all  shared  ont^ 
They  cheated  us  oat  of  our  home ; 
But  though  ^ouaeless  and  homeless  we  wander  aboa^ 
We  are  free  wherever  we  roam.** 

"Are  you  at  that  doleful  ditty  again,  old  fellow ?* 
said  the  unknown  as  he  approached  the  singer  and 
laid  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner  on  his  shoulder^ 
"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

Peti — ^for  it  was  no  other  than  the  old  gipsy  with 
whom  we  have  already  become  acquainted — started  up, 
and  as  he  recognised  the  features  of  the  speaker, 
seized  hun  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him  oat  of  the 
circle  of  the  fire  Ught. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Viola !  if  any  one  should  see  you," 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  other  resisted  this  movement. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Peti  P  "  was  the  reply, 
as  he  freed  himself  from  the  friendly  grasp.  "  Fve 
been  lying  in  the  ditch  till  I'm  wet  to  the  skin.  I 
must  dry  myself." 

"No,  no!  you  must  away,"  urged  Peti;  "the 
whole  village  is  full  of  your  enemies ;  you  must  run, 
Viola,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  your  feet  will  carry  you ! " 

"Well,  well,  old  boy,"  answered  Viola,  as  he 
stretched  himself  comfortably  out  by  the  firo ;   "but 
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for  a  couple  of  miles  round  there  is  just  now  not  a 
firing  soul  but  pursclves." 

•*  But  they  know  you  a  couple  of  miles  off.  This 
▼eiy  afternoon,  when  we  were  talking  down  there  by 
St  VHmos*  Wood,  the  Pandours  standing  by  the  Retys' 
garden  knew  you." 

••  Ah,  indeed !  Well,  if  they  have  so  much  desire 
for  my  oolnpany,  I  am  ready  to  receive  them."  And 
he  drew  the  pistols  from  his  belt,  and  began  to 
examine  them. 

"  Viola,  Viola !  your  rashness  will  be  your  destruc- 
tion." 

"  So  much  the  better,  perhaps,"  replied  the  out- 
law, as  he  laid  down  a  hatchet  by  his  side ;  "would  it 
not  be  better  to  die  at  once  than  to  live  as  I  live — 
cursing  the  dayh'ght  that  may  guide  my  persecutors 
in  their  pursuit-— trembling  when  a  bird  rustles  in  the 
brake— seeing  an  enemy  in  every  stump'of  a  tree  as  I 
walk  at  night  through  the  woods — ^flying  from  men 
and  herding  amongst  the  beasts  of  the  forest — dream- 
ing of  prison  and  the  gallows  ?  Believe  me,  Peti,  such 
a  life  is  not  worth  caring  for." 

"  And  your  wife  and  children—" 

"Ay,  my  wife  and  children!"  repeated  Viola, 
sighing  deeply  as  he  gazed  fixedly  at  the  fire,  which 
just  gave  sufficient  light  to  enable  Peti  to  perceive 
the  expression  of  profound  melancholy  that  over- 
spread his  manly  features. 

"Don*t  be  cast  down,  comrade,"  said  the  gipsy, 
after  long  silence ;  "  things  may  come  round,  but  just 
now  you  must  get  out  of  the  way.  The  Restoration 
is  at  hand,  you  know,  and  Nyuzo  would  like  well, 
before  the  elections,  to  make  a  merit  of  catching  you. 
Confound  him, — ^he  has  a  spy  amongst  us,  and  I  don't 
know  who.  If  I  hadn't  happened  to  meet  you  here 
it  would  have  been  all  over  with  you.  They  know 
you  thought  of  going  down  to  the  village  to-night, 
and  th^ve  got  everything  ready.  The  Pandours  are 
$h(nA  everywhere,  and  some  are  disguised  as  pea- 
sants. They've  locked  up  the  landlord  and  hb  people, 
who  might  have  let  you  know — and  here  have  I  been 
sitting  this  hour,  humming  the  old  song  that  you 
might  hear,  and  shaking  all  the  while  like  a  leaf." 

"  Where  is  my  wife  ?  "  exclaimed  Viola,  suddenly 
starting  up ;  **  have  the  Pandours  been  to  her,  too  ?  " 

With  great  hesitation,  and  omitting  all  the  most 
atrocious  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  dangerous 
state  of  the  woman,  the  gipsy  now  made  known  to 
Viola  what  had  happened  that  day, — ^namely,  that  his 
wife  and  children  had  been  driven  from  their  cottage, 
that  every  one  in  the  village  had  refused  them  shelter, 
dreading  the  consequence  of  any  apparent  connexion 
with  him — adding,  that  they  had  at  length  found  a 
refuge  at  Tengelyi's. 

"  My  wife ! — Susi ! — in  the  hands  of  the  notary  P 
As  a  prisoner?" 

"No,  no;  she's  taken  good  care  of— oat  of 
Christian  compassion,  as  they  say." 

**  Christian  compassion ! "  muttered  Viola  between 
his  teeth;  "and  if  it  should  only  be  a  trap ?  " 

"No;   this   once  you're  mistaken,"  replied  the 


gipsy  earnestly;  "but  don't  stop  talking  now — it 
may  cost  you  your  life.  Before  sunrise  I  must  be  at 
St.  Vilmos,  and  you'll  be  safe  in  the  forest  there. 
Come,  we'll  have  a  reckoning  with  them  some  day — 
a  little  bit  of  revenge  is  good  sometimes — but  wait 
a  bit." 

"  I  must  see  Tengelyi  first,"  said  Viok,  drawing 
back;  "he's  the  only  one  who  has  befriended  my 
poor  Susi." 

"  But  what  good  will  it  do  Tengelyi  if  they  catch 
you  ?  "  said  Peti,  vainly  seeking  to  detain  him,  as  he 
turned,  and  was  walking  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
the  village. 

"  There's  a  vDe  plot  against  him,"  answered  Viola, 
as  he  moved  on,  followed  by  Peti,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined, if  he  could  not  avert,  to  share  his  fate :  "  he  shall 
know  of  it — ^to-morrow  may  be  too  late.  The  birds 
are  hungry  for  their  prey.  It  will  not  take  me  more 
than  an  hour,  then  I'll  return  with  you  to  St. 
Vilmos." 

Peti  shook  his  head  mournfully.  "It's  no  use, 
brother— it'll  come  to  no  good— but  I'll  go  with  you 
—if  they  hang  you,  I  don't  know  what  use  there  is 
for  old  Peti  in  the  world." 

Viola  pressed  his  hand  in  silence  and  they  walked 
on  towards  the  village,  where  preparations  had  been 
made  for  his  capture  more  elaborate  than  any  ever 
known,  except  for  the  expected  visit  of  the  Ober- 
Gtespann. 

This  grand  occasion  was  now  fast  approaching. 
The  Ober-Gespann  was  daily  expected  to  make  his 
appearance  in  Taksony,  to  be  present  at  the  triennial 
election  of  the  county  officers — the  Restoration  as  it 
is  termed.  The  two  parties — called  conservative  and 
liberal — though  in  reality  they  differed  little  more 
than  the  two  sides  of  the  same  coin — ^which  bear  a 
different  inscription  but  are  of  the  same  metal — had 
mustered  their  forces,  and  were  vying  vnth  each  other 
to  the  utmost  capacity  of  their  respective  kitchens 
and  cellars,  in  their  hospitalities  towds  all  who  had 
votes. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  house  of  Vantomyi, 
the  head  of  the  liberal  party,  was  thronged  with 
guests  from  early  dawn,  although  the  county  depu- 
tation was  not  expected  till  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  the  Ober-Gespann  himself  not  till  towards  even- 
ing. The  house  a  few  years  ago  had  been  one  of 
those  so  common  in  Hungary  that  scarcely  any  one 
who  has  travelled  in  that  country  can  have  failed  to 
see  such  a  one.  It  had  eight  windows  in  the  length, 
and  three  in  the  breadth  of  the  house;  a  tower  at 
each  of  the  four  comers,  in  the  middle  a  large  door 
painted  red,  with  three  steps  leading  up  to  it,  and 
over  it  the  family  arms  cut  in  stone,  &o.  &c.  all  of 
which  any  one  may  see  a  hundred  times  a  day.  But 
after  Mr.  James  Vantomyi  had  visited  England,  and 
had  become  affected  to  the  most  alarming  extent  with 
the  malady  of  Anglo-mania — so  prevalent  in  Hungary 
— ^he  had  pulled  down  the  old  house,  and  built  another 
exactly  after  the  pattern  in  the  "London  Encyclopaedia 
of  Cottage  Architecture."    He  had  furnished  it,  too, 
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with  80  many  English  comforts  and  conveniences 
that  the  Hungarian  occupants  did  not  know  which  way 
to  turn  themselves.  Nothing  was  wanting— not  even 
a  Bramah  lock — hut  unfortunately,  it  happened  one 
day  that  the  porter  got  drunk,  and  mislaid  the  key, 
and  as  Mr.  James,  who  always  carried  the  other,  was 
absent  at  Festh,  the  household  remamed  locked  up 
for  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  had  no  other 
mode  of  ingress  or  egress  than  by  the  drawing-room 
window. 

It  was  already  growing  dark ;  a  tea-table,  quite  in 
the  Engliih  style,  had  been  placed  for  the  Ober- 
Gespann,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  had  made  her 
last  arrangements  in  the  handsomest  rooms  of  the 
house,  which  were  destined  for  his  lordship's  use. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  deputation,  who  had  arrived  at 
twelve  o'clock,  were  scattered  through  various  apart- 
ments, some  playing  at  cards,  and  squabbling  in  the 
Latin  tongue;  others  engaged  in  a  hot  political  dispute, 
in  which  there  were  four  different  points  discussed  by 
thirty  persons,  who  took  twelve  different  views  of 
them — ^when  suddenly  the  door  of  the  principal  apart- 
ment was  torn  open — and  a  breathless  servant  ex- 
claiming, "  Here  he  is  1 "  announced  to  the  company 
the  advent  of  the  great  man. 

Listantly  there  was  a  rush  towards  one  comer, 
where  lay  a  heap  of  costly  furs,  without  which  a 
Magyar  never  considers  himself  in  full  dress,  and  then 
to  another,  which  served,  pro  tempore,  as  an  arsenal 
for  the  guests  to  deposit  the  numerous  weapons,  also 
indispensable  to  gala-costume  in  Hungary. 

**I>omine,9pectabiU! — I  do  assure  you  that  is  mine- 
green  with  marten;"  cried  the  Ober-Fiscal,  detaining 
one  of  the  company  who  had  just  thrown  on  a  fur, 
and  was  hunying  away  for  his  sword.  The  attacked 
party  manfully  defended  his  property,  and  the  Ober- 
Eisc^,  perceiving  at  last  that  he  was  in  the  wrong, 
desisted,  but  not  till  in  the  struggle  his  kalpag  (cap) 
with  its  gold  band  and  heron's  plumes,  had  been 
knocked  off  and  trodden  upon« 

"I  can't  find  my  sword,"  cried  one,  forgetting  in 
this  new  loss  his  losses  at  cards,  which  he  had  before 
been  heavily  lamenting,  while  Soskuty  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  get  through  into  the  side  room  where  the 
furs  were,  prophesying,  like  Cassandra,  to  deaf  ears, 
that  he,  the  head  of  the  deputation,  would  have  to 
appear y«r/«M  before  the  Ober-Gespann. 

"  Have  the  goodness,  I  beg !  Praj  make  way- 
pray— I  am  the  head  of  the  deputation— blue  with 
gold  lace.  I  must  get  in !  Do  but  consider ! "  till  at 
length  the  garment,  with  the  loss  of  two  buttons  and 
somewhat  ^tered  colour,  (having  unfortunately  been, 
like  the  kalpag,  thrown  down  and  trampled  on,) 
reached  its  rightful  owner.  He  threw  it  on,  increasuig 
the  anxieties  of  the  deputation  not  a  little  by  cries  of, 
''Make  haste,  gentlemen!  You  might  have  been 
ready  long  ago !  The  Ober-Gespann  is  akeady 
arrived ! " 

The  confusion  rose  to  its  culminating  point ;  furs, 
swords,  and  kalpags  were  quarrelled  for,  and  the 
deputation  did  not  perceive  that  their  spokesman,  the 


Reverend  Dean  2^1vay,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
walking  up  and  down,  rehearsing  his  speech,  now 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  destitute  of  both,  his 
official  decorations,  of  three-cornered  hat  Bud.  palltMum, 
or  mantle,  which  latter  he  had  put  off  on  account  of 
the  heat. 

"Let  us  go!  let  us  go!"  cried  Soskuty  at  last, 
turning  to  the  deputation,  which  now  thronged 
round  him  armed  and  fully  arrayed ;  "  we  must  receive 
him  in  the  halL" 

"Where's  the  hatP  the  clerical  mantle P  His 
Excellency  will  be  here  directly.  A  hat  here  for  his 
Reverence  the  Dean — any  sort  of  one,  so  it  is  but 
three-cornered,"  screamed  the  worthy  president,  run- 
ning up  and  down,  and  occasioning  ever  new  bustle 
and  confusion,  which  rose  to  a  more  and  more  despe- 
rate pitch  as  the  agonising  news  was  bruited  about 
that  the  Ober-Gespann  was  akeady  on  the  Tretplaiz, 
—in  the  village,  in  the  garden  itself !  At  length  the  hat 
was  found,  (some  glasses  had  been  accidentally  set  on 
it,)  and  just  at  the  last  moment  the  Dean  was  provided 
with  a  mantle,  and  the  whole  party  pressed  in  disorder 
into  the  hall. 

It  was  a  splendid  deputation,  at  least  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  word  is  understood  in  Hungary,  that  is  ! 
to  say,  it  displayed  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  lace. 
Soskuty  glittered  so  that  the  blue  colour  of  his  short 
Hungarian  tunic  could  scarcely  be  seen,  and  Ins  red 
round  face  shone  with  the  double  consciousness  of  his 
costly  Baret,  and  his  dignity  as  chief  of  the  depu- 
tation. 

He  bowed  three  times  to  his  Excellency,  and  the 
deputation  did  likewise,  forming  themselves  into  a 
semicircle  with  much  clattering  of  spurs. 

A  solemn  silence  followed.  The  Ober-Gespann,  in 
spite  of  the  blue  spot  on  his  brow,  which  he  had  got 
by  his  carriage  having  been  upset  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  looked  idl  smiling  condescension.  The 
Dean,  who  was  to.be  spokesman  on  the  occasion,  stood 
forward,  and  all  was  breathless  expectation.  Suddenly, 
however,  it  was  observed  that  the  orator,  as  he  looked 
at  the  manuscript  speech  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
turned  very  pale.  At  length,  however,  he  began  in 
trembling  accents  to  pronounce  the  great  man's  long 
titles,  but  his  voice  fell  lower  and  lower,  and  at  last 
faded  away  into  thin  air.  There  was  a  long  pause. 
Soskuty  slipped  behind  him,  and  whispered  "  Out  with 
it,  for  heaven's  sake,  whatever  it  is !" 

The  orator  again  glanced  with  every  sign  of  terror 
and  perplexity  at  his  manuscript,  and  then,  making  a 
violent  effort,  began : — 

"You  enter  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  most 
revered  sir,  our  humble  circle ;  and  whereas  Mtherio  , 
many  have  sighed  for  your  approach,  every  heart  is  now  ^ 
refr^hed  by  your  presence." 

Here  the  Ober-Gespann  was  observed  to  cover  his 
smiling  face  with  his  handkerchief,  while  the  village 
pastor,  who  had  been  included  in  the  deputation,  | 
manifestly  grew  very  fidgetty. 

The  orator  proceeded  with  rather  more  courage  :— 
"  Reverence  and  gratitude  follow  your  footsteps ;  in 
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the  ^whole  country  there  is  not  one  who  is  not  proud 
to  regard  you  as  its  spiritual  head. 

*'  My  good  sir,"  cried  the  Pastor,  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per, "I  tell  you  that's  a  speech  of  mine." 

**  How  jealous  those  parsons  are !"  observed  one  of 
the  deputation  to  his  neighbour,  and  they  both  turned 
again  to  listen  regardless  of  the  interruption.  The 
Dean  went  on : — 

"  The  humble  flock  now  standing  before  you" — the 
startled  deputation  shook  its  head  doubtfully — ''is  but 
a  small  portion  of  those  which  feed  upon  your  pastures, 
and  he  who  leads  them  to  you,  though  he  wears  a 
better  garment,  is  no  better  than  the  rest."  Here 
Soskuty  looked  a  little  offended ;  some  of  the  spectators 
began  to  whisper,  and  his  Excellency  could  not 
quite  suppress  a  smile. 

"  Reverend  sir,  what  are  you  talking  about  P"  whis- 
pered Soskuty ;  "  do  pray  turn  over." 

The  Dean  half  beside  himself  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
went  on : — "Here  you  would  in  vain  seek  for  knowledge 
and  science ;  in  vain  for  patriotic  services  ;*  in  vain  for 
all  those  things  on  which  man  prides  himself.  You 
see  before  you  mere  boors— boors  in  their  holiday 
clothes.*'  Here  the  indignant  deputation  could  no 
longer  restrain  itself. 

•*  Are  you  mad.  Dean  Zsolvay  ? "  was  heard  from 
more  than  one  voice." 

**  But  all  good  Christians,"  sighed  the  reverend 
orator  with  the  resignation  of  a  saint ;  "there  is  not 
an  infidel  in  the  whole  flock." 

•*  He  is  out  of  his  wits,"  cried  the  deputation ; 
**  cry,  Myen  f  and  drown  his  voice,"  and  they  all  began 
to  shout  80  that  the  remainder  of  the  speech  was 
inaudible. 

The  Ober-Gespann  returned  thanks  as  well  as  his 
risible  masdes  would  permit,  and  the  unfortunate 
orator  retired,  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  despair  as  he 
rushed  from  the  room,  "  Some  one  has  changed  my 
mantle." 

"Where  did  you  get  hold  of  my  speech?"  cried 
the  little  Pastor,  elbowing  his  way  after  him  through 
the  crowd. 

"Leave  me  alone — ^leave  me  alone!     You  have 
niade  me  wretched,"  was  the  answer. 
I         "So,  so!    '.Very  fine!    You  go  and  deliver  my 
'    speech  ;  and  to-morrow,  when  the  Bishop  comes  for 
the  visitation,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  him." 

"  For  heaven's  sake !  what  induced  you  to  put  on 
I    my  mantle?" 

"Your  mantle!" 

"  Yes.     Feel  in  the  pocket,  and  you'll  find  the 
I    speech  I  ought  to  have  spoken." 

The  Pastor  put  his  hand  into  the  pocket,  drew 
'    forth  a  neat  packet,  clasped  his  hands  in  mute  con- 
sternation, and  the  two  orators  mourned  together 
in  silenoe. 

In  the  meantime,  a  very  different  scene  was 
passing  a  few  miles  off,  at  the  village  of  Tiszaret. 
Young  Akos  Kety  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  the 
!  electioneering  bustle  to  enjoy  an  hour  or  two  of 
■    happiness  in  the  society  of  Tcngelyi's  daughter,  Vihna, 
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a  happiness  but  seldom  enjoyed  of  late ;  for,  partly 
in  consequence  of  political  difference,  and  partly  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  baroness,  a  coldness  had  sprung 
up  between  the  families,  which  had  ended  in  some- 
thing like  a  prohibition  of  intercourse ;  enforced  no 
less  on  the  side  of  the  poor  but  nobly-born  notary, 
than  on  that  of  the  wealthy  baron. 

But,  for  the  first  time  m  her  life,  his  wife  has 
been  tempted  to  disobey,  moved  partly  by  tender- 
ness for  the  young  people,  partly,  perhaps,  by  the 
maternal  frailty  that  urges  the  advantage  of  so  splen- 
did an  alliance  for  her  daughter.  Long  and  anxiously 
has  the  lover  been  waited  for;  for  he  has  had  to 
ride  in  a  pitch-dark  night  over  the  wide,  desolate 
steppe,  where  wolves  are  often  met  with,  and  to  make 
his  way  across  more  than  one  treacherous  marsh. 

Swiftly  have  the  hours  flown ;  and  now,  though  it 
is  very  late,  though  the  servants  have  long  since 
retired  to  bed,  and  even  the  mother  is  dozing  as  she 
sits  on  the  sofa  opposite,  the  lover  still  lingers,  and 
Yilma  can  scarcely  find  it  in  her  heart  to  bid  him  go. 
He  is  urging,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  and  love, 
that  they  shall  take  some  measures  to  put  an  end  to 
the  painful  suspense  of  their  present  position. 

"  Dearest  Yilma,  this  cannot  go  on ;  this  perpetual 
constraint  is  not  to  be  borne.  I  will  speak  with  your 
father." 

"  Oh,  no— no ! "  said  Vilma,  imploringly.  "  Until 
we  have  Baron  Rety's  consent,  there  is  no  hope  of 
his." 

"  My  father  will  not  refuse  it— believe  me,  he  will 
not.  If,  then,  I  open  my  heart  to  him — ^wben  I  tell 
him  that  life  vrithout  you  will  be  a  curse,  but  with 
you,  heaven — ^that  I  desire  of  him  nothing  but  his 

blessing ! "    Yilma  spoke  no  word  to  encourage 

her  lover's  hopes,  but  she  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
inexpressible  joy.  He  went  on : — **  Yes,  my  Yilma, 
we  will  be  happy !  I  have  already  spoken  with  your 
mother ;  I  have  explained  all  to  her.  I  possess,  at  a 
village  a  few  miles  from  here,  a  house  and  garden 
that  I  have  inherited  from  my  mother.  It  is  small 
and  simple,  but  it  is  my  own ;  there  we  will  begin 
our  little  scheme  of  happiness.  Your  parents  shall 
come  and  live  with  us,"  (Yilma  looked  radiant  with 
delight,)  "  and  your  little  brother,  too,  dearest.  Yes, 
and  old  liptakin,  too,  shall  she  not  ?  She  loves  us 
all  so ! " 

"  Old  Liptakin,  of  course ;  and  our  good  Pastor, 
Yandorz,  will  visit  us  very  often." 

The  girl  clapped  her  hands.  "  And  a  garden,  too ; 
you  said  a  garden,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  a  fine  large  garden,"  he  replied,  pressing 
her  hands  between  his,  and  gazing  on  her,  while  in 
his  pale  cheek  and  flaming  glance  there  spoke  a 
passion  that  half  terrified  her.  "  Dearest,  best  be- 
loved! say,  then,  onco— say,  once  more,  that  you 
will  be  mine ! " 

**  Thme ! "  she  murmured,  faintly.  And  his  first 
burning  kiss  was  pressed  upon  her  lips. 

Just  then  there  was  a  sudden  noise  in  the  next 
room,  as  if  a  heavy  body  had  fallen  to  the  ground ; 
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then  a  stifled  cry,  and  iLe  tread  of  a  heavy  footstep. 
Vilma  screamed ;  the  mother  sprang  from  the  sofa^ 
where  she  had  heen  dozing,  and  Akos  snatched  a 
candle  and  rushed  to  the  door.  As  he  entered  the 
next  room  he  saw  some  one  quit  it  by  the  opposite 
door ;  and  at  the  same  instant  he  stumbled  over  the 
body  of  a  man  that  lay  on  the  floor.  But  while  he 
bent  over  him  to  ascertain  who  it  was,  a  shot  was 
fired,  and  Akos  himself  fell  forward  bathed  in 
blood. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LA  PENSIEROSA. 

BY  O.  S.  KVWTON,  R.A. 

The  works  of  this  artist  have  a  certain  refined 
elegance  and  delicacy  pecidiar  to  themselves.  No 
one  could  so  well  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Sterne,  and 
give  us  the  presentment  of  liis  characters.  His  forte 
was  in  "  pieces  decaract^re,"  and  in  the  representation 
of  gentle  humour.  But  his  powers  were  by  no  means 
limited  to  this  range,  for  in  his  "  Lear  and  Cordelia" 
he  proved  his  ability  to  represent  one  of  the  most 
touching  scenes  in  Sliakspcare.  Li  all  his  works 
there  is,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  a  high 
degree  of  sensibility — indicative  of  the  delicately 
organized  temperament  of  the  painter — ^who  unhappily 
became  a  prey  before  his  death  to  the  most  afllicting 
visitation  that  can  befal  humanity. 


THE  TENDENCIES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

SPEECH  OF  M.  DE  LAMARTIKE,   AT  THE  FRENCH 
ACADBMT. 

"...  I  CAN  easily  comprehend  how  a  poetic  tem- 
perament can  allow  his  imagination  to  indulge  in 
lamentations  over  pastoral  scenery,  over  the  fair  face 
of  nature,  banished  and  estranged  by  manufactories ; — 
I  can  understand  the  complaints  of  such  a  mind  against 
our  age  of  machinery,  for  obscuring  heaven's  azure 
vault  with  sooty  exhalations,  and  cutting  up  with  the 
straight  lines  of  railways  the  winding  paths,  the 
daisied  greensward,  along  whidi  our  youthful  feet 
loved  to  wander.  But  if  we  cannot  frown  upon  such 
regrets  as  these,  still  the  elevated  and  just  judgment 
of  the  statesman  cannot  share  them,  cannot  sympathise 
with  them  ; — ^nay,  that  judgment,  were  it  even  to  take 
the  poetic  view  of  the  subject,  must  find  in  the  fevered, 
ceaseless  movement  of  the  industrial  world,  which 
renders  iron,  water,  fire,  every  element,  the  active  and 
eflBcient  servant  of  man,  more  true  poetry  than  in  the 
dull,  sluggish  inaction  of  ignorance  and  sterility,  the 
contemplative  repose  of  a  nature  which  multiplies  not 
the  works  of  God  by  the  works  of  man. 

We  have  heard  quoted,  in  support  of  the  opinion 
against  industrial  progress,  the  great  modem  fact  of 
England.  But  that  opinion  may  be  confuted  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  very  authority  adduced  to  maintain  it. 
Let  my  opponent  turn  to  the  notes  of  "  Childe  Harold," 


and  he  will  find  the  point  started  and  decided  against 
him.  The  illustrious  poet  was  asked,  which  he  thought, 
science  or  nature,  most  poetical  ?  He  pointed  to  the 
ocean,  saying,  "  In  my  turn,  I  will  ask  yon  which  is 
most  poetical, — that  sea  empty,  bare,  deserted,  tra- 
versed only  by  the  savage  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
hollowed  by  himself,— or  this  gulf  covered  with  vessels, 
each  bearing  within  it  under  the  shade  of  its  cloud  of 
sails  thousands  of  disciplined  men,  and  riding  the 
subject  waves — subject  to  tlie  mighty  hidden  will  of 
its  helm?"  Was  not  such  a  question  indeed  an 
answer? 

We  have  heard  machinery  condemned;  and  yet, 
what  are  machines  but  the  artificial  hands  of  the  ope- 
rator? What  is  the  spinning-wheel — ^what'is  tlie 
spindle,  but  a  machine,  invented  by  the  spinner  in 
imitation  of  the  spider  or  the  silk-worm  ?  What  is 
the  plough  itself  but  the  earliest  of  all  machines,  in- 
vented by  the  husbandman,  that  he  might  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  soil,  and  wrest  from  it  a  more  abun- 
dant crop,  with  less  cost  of  labour,  with  less  sweat  of 
brow? 

For  man  everything  is  a  machine.  He  has  but  to 
think,  and  machines  are  the  unwearying  limbs  of  his 
mind,  working  while  he  rests.  The  animal  invents  no 
machines — herein  lies  his  weakness ;  man  invents  and 
employs  them,  herein  lies  his  power.  They  are  so 
many  tokens  of  his  perfectibility.  Beware  then,  lest, 
while  condemning  industrial  operation,  yon  may  be 
blaspheming  creation.  It  is  not  civilization,  corrupt 
and  greedy  of  gain,  that  has  made  man  industrial ; 
God  made  him  industrial  when  He  made  him  pei- 
fectible.    Do  not  rob  him  of  bis  privilege. 

We  have  been  told  that  England  does  violence  to 
the  whole  worid,  in  order  to  force  it  into  its  system  of 
barter  and  consumption.  I  will  neither  accuse  nor 
excuse  England.  Histoiy  accredits  not  the  judgments 
of  one  nation  against  another.  But  I  may  be  permitted 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  vast  difference  existing 
between  the  conquests,  however  violent,  however 
iniquitous,  achieved  in  the  name  of  the  industrial 
principle,  and  those  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the 
military  system.  Through  whatever  garden  of  Eden 
conquering  Home  passed,  she  \cA  behind  her  a  desolate 
wilderness.  Wherever  Carthage,  Tyre,  and  England 
have  gone,  their  vestiges  are  to  be  found  in  colonies, 
in  rising  nations,  in  masses  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. 

I  agree  with  those  who  condemn  the  unjust  opium 
war  with  China ;  yet  if  I  rise,  not  merely  to  the  height 
of  the  historian  who  sees  nothing  but  the  fact  before 
him,  but  to  the  height  of  that  philosophy  of  history, 
which,  in  its  comprehensive  glance,  takes  in  the  results 
as  they  effect  civilization  at  hirge ;  even  here  can  I 
not  find  some  compensation  for  these  aggressions  of 
England  upon  the  East  ?  Who  can  tell  whether  the 
fijrst  gun  fired  by  a  merchant  vessel,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chinese  war,  may  not  have  thrown 
open  the  gates  of  a  new  world  ?  Who  can  tell  but  that 
it  may  reunite  four  hundred  millions  of  active,  busy, 
thinking  men  to  the  great  community  of  European 
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nations  ?  And  if  this  be  so, — sod  I  doubt  not  that  it  is 
so, — ^what  a  future  lies  before  us ! 

As  a  proof  how  cautiously  we  ought  to  speak  of  the 
results  of  the  most  trivial  occurrence,  the  most  ap- 
parently insignificant  discovery  in  industrial  art,  I 
content  myself  with  mentioning  three  facts— small 
indeed,  as  facts,  but  how  large  in  principle,  how  vast 
in  result! — facts,  by  apparent  accident,  yet  provi- 
dentially, coincident  in  their  occurrence  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  I  need 
do  no  more  than  mention  them. 

In  1763, 1  believe,  a  few  grains  of  tea  were  brought 
for  the  first  time,  as  a  curiosity,  to  the  Governor 
General  of  India ;  and  at  the  present  day  to  meet  the 
consumption  of  England,  Germany,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, whole  fleets  of  three-decked  vessels  traverse  the 
ooean  every  six  months,  bearing  chests  of  tea,  the 
trade  of  two  worlds. 

Another  of  these  facts :  About  forty  years  ago,  the 
American  cotton-plant  was  brought  to  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt ;  it  was  cultivated  in  the  slime  of  the  NUe,  and 
now,  half  the  vessels  of  every  nation  are  employed  in 
transporting  to  Europe  the  cotton  of  the  NUe.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  the  eyes  of  politicians  have  been  opened, 
and  it  is  suddenly  remembered  that  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  forgotten  for  so  many  centuries  by  Commerce, 
is  the  shortest  way  to  the  Indies, — the  meet  direct 
communication  between  the  continents. 

One  more  last  fact:  About  fifty  years  ago,  an 
English  mechanic  discovered  the  incalculable  power  of 
expansion  of  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
steam-engine  was  invented  I 

And  now,  what  is  the  result  of  these  three  in- 
dustrial facts  synchronizing  in  the  same  century? 
The  result  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  new  creation  of  the 
geographical,  political,  moral,  and  commercial  world ; 
the  resiilt  is,  the  drawing  together  the  extremities  of 
the  earth ;  the  result  is,  the  fusion  of  languages,  races, 
manners,  interest ;  the  result  is,  an  increase  of  strength 
and  union  to  humanity  at  large,  such  as  Deity  alone 
can  estimate.  In  short,  the  result  is,  the  realization, 
in  a  future  and  not  distant  day,  of  that  vision  of 
every  age  and  every  creed,  universal  monarchy — ^the 
true  univereal  monarchy,  of  commerce,  industry,  in- 
telligence and  thought." 


Bebiefos. 


ASPECTS  OF  NATURE. » 

Amidst  the  political  simmer  of  the  Prussian  capital, 
we  were  glad  to  see  that  the  Berliners  did  not  allow 
to  pass  unnoticed  the  attainment  of  his  eightieth  year 
by  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  "the  Napoleon  of 
Natural  Science,"  as  he  has  been  appositely  called,  to 
convey  the  idea  that  in  mastery  of  mind,  and  com- 

(1)  '*  Aspects  of  Natara,  in  diflf^at  Lands  and  diflbront 
Climates;  with  Scientific  Elucidations."  By  Alexander  Von 
Humboldt  Translated  by  Mrs.  Sabine.  2  toIs.  Longman  8c  Co. 
and  John  Monray. 


prehensive  grasp  of  intellect,  he  stands  forth  from 
amongst  his  contemporaries.  Gothe  once  exclaimed, 
aftier  receiving  a  visit  from  Humboldt,  "  What  a  man ! 
I  know  of  no  man  to  compare  him  to :  he  resembles 
a  source  of  ever-gushing  sweet  waters;  he  knows 
everything,  and  knows  thoroughly  what  he  does  know." 
This  is  an  excellent  definition  of  the  soundness  of 
Humboldt's  cydopedian  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  that 
has  flourished  in  any  age,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  own. 

The  poet's  comparison  of  the  philosopher  to  "a 
source  of  ever-gushiug  sweet  waters"  harmonises 
most  happily  with  the  charming  character,  of  "the 
Aspects  of  Nature ;"  of  which  t^e  propose  to  take  such 
a  survey  as  may  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  its 
vast  accumulation  of  the  wealth  of  nature,  and  of  "  its 
unfailing  influence  on  the  feelings,  the  moral  dis- 
positions, and  the  destinies  of  man." 

The  first  edition  of  the  "Aspects"  was  published 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  when  its  literary  excellence 
and  high  scientific  aim  were  at  once  recognised  by  the 
reading  world.  Another  edition  was  prepared  by 
Humboldt,  when  he  was  at  Paris  in  1826 ;  and  at  the 
same  time  was  added  an  Essay  on  Volcanoes,  wilh  a 
paper  on  "the  Vital  Power."  To  these  was  added 
"the  Bhodian  Genius,"  the  development  of  a  phy- 
siological idea,  which  originated  in  Humboldt's^ 
conversations  with  Schiller,  during  his  long  stay  at 
Jena :  the  philosopher  was  then  deeply  engaged  on 
the  muscular  ai)d  nervous  fibres  when  excited  by 
contact  with  chemicaUy  different  subjects ;  researches 
which  well  assorted  with  the  poet's  recollection  of  his 
youthful  studies,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  above  paper, 
cleverly  characterised  by  William  Humboldt  as  a 
"  semi-poetic  clothing  of  severe  scientific  truths." 
^  Although  the  several  treatises  which  form  the 
"Aspects"  were  written  many  years  since,  their 
illustrious  author,  mens  sana  in  eorpore  satw, — ^has 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  completing  a  third  edition 
of  his  book,  "  remoulding  it  entirely  afresh,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  present  time."  In  the  work 
as  it  originally  appeared,  the  treatises  themselves  are 
brief  and  may  be  described  as  the  literary  portion ; 
whilst  the  scientific  illustrations  are  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  Elucidations  or  Annotations,  which  in  the 
edition  before  us  have  been  either  enlarged  or  replaced 
by  new  and  more  comprehensive  ones.  The  treatises, 
therefore,  are,  so  to  speak,  the  texts  upon  which  the 
author  discourses  most  eloquently ;  whilst  the  Anno- 
tations illtutraie,  in  the  higher  or  sesthetic  sense  of  the 
term,  the  study  of  Nature ;  the  enjoyment  of  which  is 
enhanced  by  insight  into  the  more  hidden  connexion  of 
the  different  powers  and  forces,  strongly  aided  "  by 
bringing  together  in  a  small  space  the  results  of  careful 
observation  on  the  most  varied  subjects ;  by  showing 
the  importance  of  exact  numerical  data,  and  the  use 
to  be  made  of  them  by  well  considered  arrangement 
and  comparison;  and  by  opposing  the  dogmatic  half- 
knowledge  and  arrogant  scepticism  which  have  long 
too  much  prevailed  in  what  are  called  the  higher 
cirdeai  of  society." 
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In  exemplification  of  bringing  up  the  information 
to  the  present  time,  we  may  mention  that  Humboldt 
has  ayailed  himself  of  some  important  corrections  ob- 
tained within  the  last  few  months  in  the  hypsometrical 
comparison  of  the  culminating  summits  in  South 
America  and  Central  Asia : 

"The  determinations  of  the  heights  of  two  mountains 
in  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes  of  Boliria,  the  Ck>rata 
and  the  Illlmanl,  have  been  freed  from  the  errors  which 
had  placed  those  mountains  above  the  Chimboraso,  but 
without  as  yet  reiitoring  to  the  latter  with  certainty  its 
ancient  pre-eminence  among  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
New  World.  In  the  HimiUay%  the  recently  executed 
trigonometrical  measurement  of  the  Kinchinginga 
(28,178  English  feet,)  places  it  next  la  alUtude  to  the 
DhawaUgiri,  a  new  and  more  exact  trigonometrical 
measurement  of  which  has  also  been  recently  made." 

The  impressive  tone  of  the  "Aspects"  bears  evidence 
of  the  advantages  under  which  the  work  originated — 
"  in  the  presence  of  natural  scenes  of  grandeur  or  of 
beauty,— on  the  Ocean,  in  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco, 
in  the  Steppes  of  Venezuela,  and  in  the  mountain 
wildernesses  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  Detached  frag* 
ments  were  written  down  on  the  spot  and  at  the 
moment,  and  were  afterwards  moulded  into  a  whole." 
Hence  the  book  is  not  a  mere  closet  study ;  but  the 
broad  and  majestic  features  of  the  subject  are  trans- 
ferred with  artistic  and  literary  treatment  of  the 
highest  order;  and  the  pictures  of  tropical  scenery 
throughout  the  work  are  alike  distinguished  by  their 
vivid  fidelity  and  magnificence ;  this  immediate  con- 
templation being  heightened — Humboldtyped,  so  to 
speak, — ^by  the  additional  force  of  the  Annotations. 

"  Steppes  and  Deserts,"  their  phenomena  and  phy- 
siognomy, are  treated  of  in  the  opening  chapter : 

"On  quitting  the  mountain  vallevs  of  Oaraccas,  the 
island-studded  lake  of  Tacarigua,  whose  surface  reflects 
the  stems  of  plantains  and  bananas,  and  on  leaving 
behind  him  meads  adorned  with  the  bright  and  tender 
green  of  the  Tahitian  sugar-cane,  or  the  darker  verdure 
of  the  Cacao  groves,  the  traveller,  looking  southward, 
sees  unroll  before  him  Steppes  receding  until  they 
vanish  in  the  far  horizon.'*  "Like  the  ocean,  the 
Steppe  fills  the  mind  with  the  feeling  of  Infinity.  .  .  . 
Yet  the  aspect  of  the  clear  transparent  mirror  of  the 
ocean,  with  its  light,  curling,  gently  foaming  sportive 
waves,  cheers  the  heart  like  that  of  a  friend ;  but  the 
Steppes  lie  stretched  before  us  dead  and  rigid,  like  the 
stony  crust  of  a  desolate  planet  ...  In  Northern 
Europe,  the  Heaths,  which,  covered  with  a  single  race 
of  plants,  repelling  all  others,  extend  from  the  point  of 
Jutland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  may  be  regarded 
as  true  Steppes, — but  Steppes  of  small  extent  and  hilly 
surface,  if  compared  with  the  Llanos  and  Pampas  of 
South  America,  or  even  with  the  Prairies  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  Barrens  of  the  Coppermine  River,  where  range 
countless  herds  of  the  sha^^  buffalo  and  musk  ox." 

The  Traveller's  transition  to  the  sea  of  sand  then 
gives  rise  to  a  deduction  of  sublime  philosophy : 

"  Fresh  from  the  richest  luxuriance  of  organic  life,  he 
treads  at  once  the  desolate  margin  of  a  treeless  desert 
Neither  hill  nor  cliff  rises,  like  an  island  in  the  ocean, 
to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  boundless  plain,  only  here 
and  there  broken  strata  of  limestone,  several  hundred 
sauare  miles  in  extent,  appear  sensibly  higher  than  the 
adjoining  parts.  '  Banks '  is  the  name  given  to  them  by 
the  natives ;  as  if  language  instinctively  readied  themore 


ancient  condition  of  the  globe,  when  tbeee  elevmtioM 
were  shoals,  and  the  Steppes  themselves  were  the  bottom 
of  a  great  Mediterranean  sea." 

The  analogy  of  the  Ocean  and  the  Desert  is  main- 
tained in  thus  speaking  of  the  plains  of  the  interior 
of  Africa: 

"  Like  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is 
only  in  recent  times  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explore  them  thoroughly.  Th^  are  parts  of  a  tea  of 
sand,  which,  stretching  eastward,  separates  fruitful  re- 
gions from  each  other,  or  enclose  them  like  islands ; 
as  where  the  Desert,  near  the  basaltic  mountains  of 
Harudsh,  surrounds  the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  rich  in  date 
trees,  and  in  which  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon 
mark  the  venerable  site  of  an  ancient  civilization.'' 

This  is  picturesque  painting,  reflected,  but  with 
comparative  faintness,  even  in  the  most  brilliant  of 
Horace  Yemet's  Desert  pictures.  The  dimatdogy  ol 
the  region  is  thus  concisely  given : 

"  Neither  dew  nor  rain  bathe  these  desolate  plMna.  or 
develop  on  their  glowing  surface  the  germs  of  vegetable 
life ;  for  heated  columns  of  air,  eveiywhere  ascending, 
dissolve  the  vapours,  and  disperse  each  swiftly  vanishing 
cloud." 

These  few  words  are  the  quintessence  of  a  treatise ; 
how  few,  yet  how  fitly  chosen ! 

Prom  the  Annotations  and  Additions  let  us  select 
a  few  instances,  the  value  of  which  must  be  extensively 
appreciated.  For  example,  the  application  of  science 
to  the  nicer  appreciation  of  some  of  the  grandest 
features  of  travel.  Estimates  of  the  fall  of  rivers,  of 
their  rapidity,  and  the  length  of  their  course,  are  so 
deceptive,  that  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  nearest  the  Spanish,  James's,  and  Long's 
Peaks,  was  estimated,  previous  to  the  important  ex- 
pedition of  Captain  Fremont,  sometimes  at  8,000,  and 
sometimes  at  3,000  feet ;  whereas,  by  measurement, 
partly  trigonometrical,  and  partly  bturometrical,  the 
elevation  of  these  peaks  is  proved  to  exceed  that  of 
any  of  the  summits  of  the  Andes  of  North  Mexico. 
It  was  from  a  similar  deficiency  of  barometrical  mea- 
surements, that  the  true  elevation  of  the  Himalaya 
continued  so  long  uncertain ;  but  now  the  resources 
which  belong  to  the  cultivation  of  science  have  in- 
creased in  India  to  such  a  d^;ree,  that  Captain  Gerard, 
when  on  the  Tarhigang,  near  the  Sutlej,  north  of 
Shipke,  at  an  elevation  of  19,411  English  feet,  after 
breaking  three  barometers,  had  still  four  equally 
correct  ones  remaining.  Humboldt  was  the  first  to 
represent  in  geometric  profile  the  form  of  entire 
countries ;  and  Fremont  has  applied  in  his  map,  on  a 
grand  scale,  this  graphic  method  of  portraying  the 
form  of  the  earth  in  a  vertical  direction,  or  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  solid  portions  of  our  planet  above  its 
watery  covering. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  adventurous  travellers, 
(Fremont  and  his  companions,)  they  found  the  top  of 
Fremont's  peak,  (13,568  feet,)  visited  by  bees: 
"  perhaps,"  adds  Humboldt, "  like  the  butterflies  seen 
by  me,  also  among  perpetual  snow,  but  in  the  much 
more  elevated  regions  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  they  had 
been  carried  hither  involuntarily  by  ascending  currents 
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of  air.  I  have  seen  m  the  Pacific,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  coast,  large  winged  lepidopterons  insects  fall 
on  the  d&ck  of  the  ship,  having,  no  doubt,  been  car- 
ried far  out  to  sea  by  bmd  winds." 

Of  the  Bison,  or  American  buffalo,  we  find  some 
interesting  traits ;  inter  alia,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  bison  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  progress 
of  geography  in  trackless  mountainous  regions.  These 
animals  wander  in  winter  in  search  of  a  milder  climate, 
in  herds  of  several  thousands,  to  the  south  of  the 
Arkansas  River.  Li  these  migrations,  their  size  and 
unwieldiness  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  pass  over 
high  mount^dns.  When,  therefore,  a  well-trodden 
buffalo  path  is  met  with,  it  is  advisable  to  follow  it,  as 
being  sure  to  conduct  to  the  most  convenient  pass 
across  the  mountains.  The  best  routes  through  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  in  the  south-west  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  Stone  and  the 
Phitte,  and  between  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Colombia  and  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California,  were 
thus  marked  out  beforehand  by  buffalo  paths.  The 
advances  of  settlement  and  cultivation  have  gradually 
driven  the  buffalo  from  all  the  Eastern  States :  they 
formeriy  roamed  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
of  the  Ohio  far  beyond  Pittsburg. 

Probably,  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  phenomenon 
than  the  Oases,  islands  dbpersed  in  the  sea  of  sand, 
and  containing  springs  of  water  and  a  flourishing 
v^etation,  to  rdresh  the  exhausted  traveller,  and  to 
show  to  man  the  unfailing  Providence  of  God  in  the 
extremities  of  peril  and  suffering.  The  ancients 
reckoned  but  three  of  those  Oases,  which  Strabo  com- 
pared to  the  spots  on  a  panth^s  skin;  but  their 
number  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  travellers.  The  third  Oasis  of  the 
ancients,  now  called  Siwah,  was  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  the  homed  Ammon,  and  the  supposed  periodically 
cool  fountain  of  the'  Sun.  The  ruins  of  Ummibida, 
(Omen-Beydah,)  belong  incontestiUy  to  the  fortified 
caravansaries  at  the  temple  of  Ammon,  and  therefore 
to  the  most  ancient  monuments  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  early  dawn  of  civilization.  The  word 
Oasis,  according  to  Strabo,  Herodotus,  and  Wessel, 
is  Egyptian,  and  synonymous  with  Auasis  and  Hyasis. 
In  the  later  times  of  the  Csesars,  malefactors  were 
sent  to  the  Oases ;  being  banished  to  these  ishinds,  in 
the  sea  of  sand,  as  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  have 
sent  criminals  to  the  Falklands  or  to  New  Holland. 
Escape  by  the  ocean  is  almost  easier  than  through  the 
desert.  The  fertility  of  the  Oases  is  subject  to  dimi- 
nution by  the  invasion  of  sand. 

The  Mar  de  Sargasso  has  long  puzzled  geographers 
and  navigators  by  the  indefinit^ness  of  the  expression. 
Humboldt,  from  his  own  careful  researches,  and  from 
the  comparison  of  the  logs  or  journals  of  many  Eng- 
lish and  French  vessels,  considers  the  Mar  to  include 
two  banks  of  fucus,  of  which  the  greater  and 
easternmost  one,  of  a  lengthened  shape,  is  situated 
between  the  parallels  of  19^  and  34^  N.  lat.,  in  a 
meridian  of  seven  degrees  to  the  west  of  the  Island 


of  Corso,  one  of  the  Azores;  while  the  lesser  and 
westernmost  bank,  of  a  roundish  form,  is  situated 
between  the  Bermudas  and  the  Bahamas,  (lat.  25^  — 
31^,  long.  66^ — 74^,)  the  two  banks  being  connected 
by  a  transverse  band  of  Fucus  natans ;  and  the  two 
groups  and  the  band,  under  the  old  name  of  the 
Sargasso  Sea,  occupy  altogether  a  space  exceeding  six 
or  seven  times  the  area  of  Germany.  These  inferences 
have  been  approved  and'  adopted  by  Major  Rennell,  in 
his  great  work  on  Currents.  This  vegetation  of  the 
ocean  presents  the  most  remarkable  example  of  an 
assemblage  of  "  social  plants  **  of  a  single  species ; 
its  uniformity  has  no  parallel  Yet,  the  astonishment 
of  the  companions  of  Columbus  in  1492,  when  sur- 
rounded by  sea-weed  uninterraptedly  from  Sept.  16 
to  Oct.  8,  shows  that  the  magnitude  of  the  pheno- 
menon at  least  was  previously  unknown  to  the  sailors. 
Humboldt  has  determined  the  ship's  place,  while 
Columbus  was  traversing  these  meadows  of  sea-weed ; 
from  which  we  learn  that  for  three  centuries  and  a- 
half  the  situation  of  this  great  accumulation  of  fucmr, 
whether  resulting  from  the  local  character  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  from  the  direction  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  has  remained  the  same  in  the  ever-moving 
oceanic  element. 

"The  Ship  of  the  Desert,"  or  "the  Land-SMp,** 
is  the  oriental  poetic  name  for  the  Camel ;  though  it 
is  not  merely  the  carrier  of  the  desert,  the  hok 
which,  rendering  communication  between  differest 
countries  possible,  connects  them  with  each  other: 
he  is  also,  as  Carl  Ritter  has  shown,  the  principal  and 
essential  condition  of  the  nomadic  life  of  nations  in 
the  patriarchal  stage  of  national  development,  in  the 
hot  parts  of  our  planet,  where  rain  is  either  alto- 
gether wanting  or  very  infrequent.  No  animal's  life 
is  so  closely  associated  by  natural  bonds  with  a  par- 
ticular stage  of  the  development  of  the  life  of  man, 
—a  connexion  historically  established  for  several 
thousand  years, — as  the  life  of  the  Camd  among  the 
Bedouin  tribes.  Its  use  is  even  spreading  in  this  age 
of  mechanical  locomotion ;  forty  camels  having  very 
recently  been  introduced  into  Java  from  Teneriffe. 

Another  zoological  distribution,  worthy  of  note^  is 
the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  being  the  haunt  of 
troops  of  dogs  descended  from  those  introduced  by 
the  colonists,  but  which  have  become  completely  wild ; 
dwelling  together  in  subterraneous  hollows,  and  often 
attacking  with  bloodthirsty  rage,  the  human  race 
whom  their  progenitors  served  and  defended.  If  the 
society  of  these  dogs  becomes  too  numerous,  some 
families  detach  themselves,  and  form  new  colonies. 
The  annotations  to  this  passage  extends  to  nearly  five 
pages,  illustrative  of  the  economy  of  the  dog,  and 
containing  several  new  facts.  The  extent  of  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  we  may  here  mention,  is  so 
great,  that  while  their  northern  margin  is  bordered 
by  palm-trees,  their  southern  extremity  is  almost 
continually  covered  with  ice. 

The  philosophic  mind  of  Humboldt  is  nowhere 
more  beautifully  characterised  in  these  volumes  than 
in  his  frequent  reference  to  "  the  moral  dispositions. 
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and  the  destinies  of  man,"  and  an  elevated  appre- 
ciation of  his  agencies.  Li  a  note  on  ^  the  cnlti^^on 
of  farinaceoos  grasses,"  he  tells  us  a  negro  slave  of 
the  great  Ck)rtes  was  the  first  who  cultivated  wheat 
in  New  Spain.  He  had  found  three  grains  of  it 
amongst  the  rice  which  had  been  brought  from  Spain 
for  provision  for  the  armj.  In  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent of  Quito,  Humboldt  saw  preserved  as  a  relic  the 
earthen  vessel  which  had  contained  the  first  wheat 
sown  there  bj  the  Franciscan  monk,  Fray  Jodoco 
Bixi,  a  native  of  Ghent  in  Flanders.  Our  philosopher 
was  asked  bj  the  monks  to  explain  to  them  the 
inscription  on  the  vessel,  which  thej  thought  must 
contain  some  mystic  reference  to  the  wheat.  Hum- 
boldt read  the  motto,  in  the  old  German  dialect, 
which  was,  "Whoso  drinks  from  me,  let  him  not 
forget  his  God."  "I  too,"  says  Humboldt,  "felt 
with  the  monks  that  this  old  German  drinking  vessel 
was  a  truly  venerable  relic.  Would  that  there  had 
been  preserved  everywhere  in  the  New  Continent  the 
names,  not  of  those  who  made  the  earth  desolate  by 
bloody  conquest,  but  of  those  who  first  entrusted  to 
it  these  its  fruits  so  early  associated  with  tiie  civili- 
zation of  mankind  in  the  Old  Ck)ntinent !"  This  is, 
indeed,  a  noble  sentiment,  worthy  of  the  enlightened 
author,  who  points  out  to  minds  oppressed^with  the 
cares  or  the  sorrows  of  life,  the  soothing  influence  of 
the  contemplation  of  nature,  as  peculiarly  precious. 

Here  we  must  halt  in  our  discursive  ghmce  at  the 
rich  store  of  philosophical  truths  which  this  work 
presents.    We  shall  return  to  it  next  montL 


RECENT  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

THE  OGILVIES.* 

To  say  that  a  book  is  very  clever,  is  to  ascribe  to  it 
the  most  marketable  quality, — the  most  popular  ex- 
cellence of  the  present  day ;  and  this  quality  will,  we 
believe,  be  ascribed  to  "  The  Ogilvies,"  on  all  hands. 
Now,  although  this  is  a  clever  age,  and  everything 
that  is  to  find  favour  with  the  age  must  be  clever; 
and  although  devemess  is  a  very  good  thing ;  yet  it  is 
not  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  beauty  and  goodness 
in  any,  even  the  lower,  departments  of  art.  To  assert 
that  a  novel  ought  to  be  clever,  is  tantamount  to 
saying,  that  a  work  of  amusement  ought  to  be  amusing; 
and  no  one,  in  mercy  to  the  reading  world,  ought  to 
sit  down  and  write  a  novel  without  the  power  of 
making  something  clever  of  it — at  least,  something 
clever  enough  to  be  amusing.  Oh !  ye  multitudinous 
novelists !  would  ye  only  be  clever, — even  cleverUh  ! — 
and  we,  who  are  compelled  to  read  your  works,  would 
be  thankful !  There  is  a  thing  towards  whidi  it  is 
forbidden  us  to  be  charitable,  and  that  thing  is  called — 
Stupidity.  If,  as  Schiller  tells  us,  the  gods  themselves 
"  fight  in  vain  "  against  that  hateful  thing,  what  shall 
small  critics  do  F  They  can  but  rejoice  when  the  heavy 
tyrant  ceases  awhile  from  her  oppression ;  as  we  do  at 


(1)  "  The  OgtlTies."  A  NoTel.  3  Toli.  post  8to.  Chapmtn  &  HaU, 
Strand. 


present.,  under  the  influence  of  a  tale  whidi  has  not  a 
particle  of  stupidity  in  it,  and  contains  far  better  thiigs 
than  devemess,  even. 

From  internal  evidence,  merdy,  we  shoold  judge 
that  "The  Ogilvies"  is  the  work  of  a  woman— a 
young  woman — and  a  woman  of  great  and  growing 
talent.  The  youthfulness  would,  a  priori^  be  against 
her,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  well  that 
although  years  do  not  always 

** ^bring  the  philosophic  mind," 

they  bring  that  experience  which  gives  the  right  form 
and  cdour  to  the  things  of  this  earth.  They  know 
Uiat  in  the  season  of  blossoms  we  must  not  look  for 
fruit; — ^that  while  the  metal  is  still  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  we  cannot  know  the  device  and  l^end  which 
it  will  reodve,  and  which  will  give  it  its  due  value. 
But  there  are  two  sides-*-rather  should  we  say,  two 
hundred  sides — ^to  every  question.  Nature,  which 
is  one  vast  xmifbrmity,  is  also  an  infinite  diversity. 
Take  this  novel,  for  instance.  (We  presume  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  labour  in  us  to  prove  that  this 
novd,  viewed  in  a  high  region  of  thought,  is  as  much 
a  work  of  nature  as  a  plant  or  an  infant.)  It  is  evi- 
dently written  bya  young  person, — it  is  fresh,  vigorous, 
full  of  hope  and  trust.  But  in  the  heart  and  head  of 
the  writer  things  have  entered  early,  which  come  to 
other  people  puch  later.  Toil,  and  thought,  and 
sorrow,  and,  what  springs  up  from  sudi  seed  in  all 
good  mental  soil — diarity  and  unselfishness.  These 
things  temper,  and  direct,  and  sanctify  Uie  strong 
passion,  the  overflowing  feeling,  which  give  life  and 
sunshine  to  this  unpretending  story.  After  what  has 
been  said,  it  will  be  needless  to  exfdain  that  "The 
Ogilvies  "  is  a  love  tale.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  is  because  love  is  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  generally  attractive  theme  to  all  men  and  women 
who  do  not  forget  their  humanity,  that  it  has  been  so 
hackneyed  and  misused  by  writers  of  fiction.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  commonest  of  all  subjects,  because  it  is 
the  best,  the  largest,  the  most  universal.  Let  us 
then  give  "  honour  due "  to  those  who  treat  it 
worthily,  according  to  the  gift  that  is  in  them,  as  the 
author  of  "  The  Ogilvies  "  has  done.  She  touches  it 
reverently,  gently,  doquently.  Never  once  do  we 
meet  in  these  pages  either  affected  or  Teal  ridicule, 
foolish  sentimentality,  or  common,  coarse  notions  on 
this  subject,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  every  roai 
and  woman,  and  whidi  we  do  not  he^tate  to  assert  u 
sacred,  even  in  this  desecrating  generatioD,  to  all  who 
are  any  credit  to  tlie  race. 

"  The  Ogilvies"  are  a  highly  respectable  and  snffi- 
dfflitly  moneyed  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (afterwwrds  Sir 
Robert  and  Lady)  O^vie,  and  their  daughter,  Kathe- 
rine,  form  one  branch,  and  two  cousins — ^Hugh  ani 
Eleanor — ^form  the  other.  They  are  united  by  the 
ties  of  affection  as  well  as  of  relationship.  Hugh 
Ogilvie  is  his  unde's  heir,  and  is  very  fond  of  his 
cousin  Katherine,  having  been  brought  up  in  tho. 
house  with  her.  Hugh  is  a  kind,  affectionate,  m- 
intellectual  young  man ;  what  the  French  diaracteiisa 
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as  being  (Tune  bonne  pdie,  Wliile  yet  a  youtb,  he  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  many  his  young 
cousin ;  her  parents  also  take  it  for  granted  that  as  the 
boy  and  girl  are  mnch  attached  to  each  other,  they  will 
be  properly  matched  as  hiisband  and  wife.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  book  Eatherine  is  an  undeveloped  girl  of 
sixteen,  with  the  germs  of  high  intellect  and  strong 
passion  within  her.  She  reads  much,  and  dreams 
more.  Her  parents  and  her  cousin  Hugh  know  no 
more  of  what  is  stniggling  for  life  within  her  soul, 
than  they  know  of  the  business  transacted  in  Sinus. 
Her  cousin  Eleanor  is  a  sweet  thoughtful  girl,  a  few 
years  older  than  Katherine,  who  could  understand 
her ;  but  they  seldom  see  each  other,  and  Katherine's 
passkmate  nature  expands  into  life,  and  threatens  to 
monopolize  all  her  faculties,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  friendly  guide  or  adviser.  She  has  no  one  to 
look  to  for  support  but  herself  and  a  higher  power, 
which,  in  the  depths  of  her  most  passionate  ecstasy  or 
suffering,  she  never  forgets.  The  dawn  of  love  upon 
this  guileless,  strong-hearted  girl,  is  well  described. 
Hie  reader  is  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  the  real  sun 
or  the  mock  one  which  is  glowing  on  the  horizon,  but 
as  the  effect  upon  the  sun-worshipper  would  be  the 
same  in  both  cases,  he  is  struck  with  the  truth  of  the 
representation.  It  occurs  at  Katherine's  "first 
party."  She  goes  with  an  anticipation  of  pleasure,  and 
is  a  little  disappointed  at  first.  Like  all  persons  of 
powerful  imagination,  she  expected  too  much.  Let  us 
give  a  quotation  from  this  scene : — 

"  Eatherine  took  most  interest  in  her  own  sex,  who, 
with  their  zephy1^1ike  dresses,  and  smiling  air,  at 
least  approached  her  ideas  of  outward  grace ;  but  the 
*  fine  gentlemen '  of  a  modem  drawing-room  did  not 
at  all  resemble  the  heroes  with  whom  Uie  romanoe- 
loving  girl  had  peopled  her  world.  She  scarcely 
bestowed  a  glance  upon  any  of  them. 

'*  At  last,  while  her  eyes  were  vacantly  fixed  on  the 
door,  it  opened,  and  admitted  a  gentleman.  Eatherine 
looked  at  him;  and  in  this  inst^oe  her  gaze  was 
attracted  a  second  time— a  third — until  it  rested  per- 
manently on  him. 

"  He  was  in  truth  a  man  of  striking  appearance : 
not  from  his  personal  beauty,  for  there  were  manv  in 
the  room  whose  features  were  more  perfect  than  his ; 
but  from  an  inexpressible  dignity,  composure  of  manner, 
and  grace  of  movement,  to  which  his  tall  figure  gave 
every  advantage.  His  clear,  open  countenance  was  not 
disfigured  by  any  of  the  modem  atrocities  of  mous- 
tache and  imperial ;  no  starched  white  cravat  hid  the 
outline  of  his  chin  and  upper  throat ;  and  his  dark 
crisped  hair  was  thrown  back,  giving  a  classic  beauty 
to  the  whole  head.  He  had  a  complexion  of  clear  brown, 
and  calm  eontempUtive  eyes,  of  that  dark  grey  which 
seems  ever  changing  in  hue  and  expression.  But  no 
description  of  features  would  adequately  convey  an  idea 
of  the  nameless  air  which  at  once  impressed  an  ob- 
serving mind  with  the  conviction  that  this  man  was 
different  from  other  men.  Even  slight  irregularities  of 
drees— usually  puerile  and  contemptible  affectations — 
were  by  him  made  so  completely  subservient  to  the 
wearer,  that  the  most  captious  could  not  accuse  him 
of  conceit  or  eccentricity.  Had  he  appeared  in  a 
Roman  toga,  he  would  have  carried  it  with  an  air  that 
would  have  identified  the  dress  with  the  man,  and  pre- 
vented both  from  seeming  ridiculous. 

•*  This  was  he  on  whom  Eatherine*s  young  eyes  rested 
the  moment  he  entered  the  room.    Let  the  world  laugh 


as  it  will  at  first  impressions— or,  as  we  might  say  with 
the  poet, — 

*  Love  at  first  sight,  first-bom,  and  heir  to  all.' 

We  do  not  ourselves  go  so  far  as  Tennyson.  First  im- 
pressions are  not  love ;  but,  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn 
foretel  the  glorious  noon  into  which  they  at  last  expand, 
so  does  this  faint,  shadowy  light  often  brighten  into  the 
broad  day  of  love. 

'*  Oh  t  Eatherine,  simple  Eatherine  !  who  watched 
that  fiice  with  a  vague  deepening  interest,  feeling  certain 
that  she  had  seen  it  before — ^it  seemed  so  familiar,  yet 
BO  new ;  to  whom  that  one  stately  form  appeared  at 
once  to  individualise  itself  from  eveiy  other  in  the  room  ; 
whose  eye  followed  it  with  a  pleased  consciousness  that 
it  brought  sunshine  wherever  it  moved !  Dear  Eathe- 
rine 1  you  are  not  the  first  to  whom  a  life's  destiny  has 
thus  come  at  once,  forcing  the  acknowledgment  that 
there  are  in  human  nature  strange  and  sudden  impulses, 
which,  though  mysterious  in  their  exercise,  and  still 
more  so  in  their  causes,  are  nevertheless  realities  1 " 

This  hero,  Paul  Lynedon,  comes  to  spend  a  week 
with  the  Ogilvies  shortly  after  Eatherine  first  sees 
him.  He  looks  upon  her  as  a  mere  child — an  unin- 
formed girl ;  but  like  all  half-worldly  and  only  half- 
truthful  men,  who  are  vain,  he  is  well  content  to 
rouse  her  admiration  of  himself,  although,  at  that 
very  time,  he  is  in  love,  or  fancies  himself  in  love,  with 
El^or. 

"  He  was  flattered  at  having  so  completely  conquered 
the  shyness  of  this  young  creature,  who,  in  the  intervals 
of  his  sudden  passion  for  Eleanor,  had  at  once  interested, 
amused,  and  puzzled  him.  He  could  not  but  perceive 
the  admiring  reverence  of  himself  which  her  whole 
manner  unconsciously  showed ;  and  a  proud  man  likes 
to  be  worshipped  and  looked  up  to,  especially  by  the 
other  sex.  To  be  sure,  Eatherine  was  still  a  mere  child ; 
but  there  was  something  even  in  the  devotion  of  a  young 
girl  that  gratified  his  self-esteem  and  love  of  approba- 
tion— both  very  strong  in  Paul  Lynedon. 

'*  So  his  manner  towards  Eatherine  took  a  deeper  and 
tenderer  meaning — more  so  than  even  he  intended  it 
should.  Though  the  other  fair  image  which  he  &ncied 
so  dear,  still  lingered  in  his  head,  and  he  was  haunted 
all  that  evening  with  shadowy  visions  of  Eleanor,  still  he 
talked  to  Eatherine  as  men  will  idly  talk,  never  thinking 
that  every  low  affectionate  tone,  every  speaking  look, 
thoughtlessly  lavished  on  an  interesting  girl,  went  deep 
to  the  most  passionate  recesses  of  a  woman's  heart." 

After  Eleanor  had  left  her  uncle's  house,  Paul  goes 
there  again,  and  having  ascertained  where  to  find  the 
object  of  his  love,  he  determines  to  seek  her  out  and 
offer  her  his  hand.  He  spends  the  day  there,  and 
makes,  himself  as  agreeable  and  amiable  as  he  can  to 
every  one  of  the  family,  although  his  mind  is  full  of 
thoughts  of  Eleanor  and  anticipation  of  success. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  these  thoughts  and  projects 
Paul  felt  happy.  He  took  leave  of  the  fiimily,  of 
Eatherine  especially,  with  a  cheerful,  tender  light  in 
his  eyes— those  beautiful  soft  grey  eyes  which  at  times 
were  more  eloquent  than  even  his  tongue. 

" '  I  am  going  a  short  journey,  but  1  shall  not  be  away 
long.  A  fortnight,  at  furthest,  will  see  me  again  at 
Summerwood.' 

"  <  We  shall  be  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lynedon,*  said 
Sir  Robert,  cordially.  '  You  see  we  make  you  quite  one 
of  the  fiimily.' 

'*  *  It  is  my  greatest  happiness,*  answered  Paul,  with 
a  delighted  look  and  a  tone  of  deeper  earnestness  than 
Eatherine  had  ever  heard  him  use.    It  made  her  little 
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heart  flatter  wildly.  Qaicker  Btill  it  throbbed  when 
Lynedon  entreated  Sir  Robert  not  to  stir  from  the  fire- 
aide.  '  Tour  good-bye  and  good-speed  shall  be  the  last^ 
dear  Katherine,  if  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  door.' 

"  She  did  so,  trembling  all  over.  When  they  stood 
together  in  the  hall,  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
held  them  there  for  a  long  time,  looking  down  tenderly 
upon  her  agitated  &ce. 

"  *  You  will  think  of  me  when  I  am  away  1  You  will 
be  glad  to  see  me  when  I  come  back  again  T  he  whispered, 
in  those  low  winning  tones  which  men  like  him  thought- 
lessly pour  into  a  young  girl's  ear. 

"  *  Yes ! '  was  all  she  could  answer ;  but  he  saw  that 
her  slight  frame  quivered  like  a  reed,  and  that  the 
large  limpid  eyes  which  she  raiscMi  to  his  for  one  instant 
only,  were  swimming  in  tears.    As  he  gazed,  a  thrill  of 

}>lea8ed  vanity,  not  unmingled  with  a  deeper,  tenderer 
eeling,  came  over  Paul  Lynedon.  With  a  sudden 
impulse  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  tearful  eyes, 
the  trembling  lips,  which  had  silently  betrayed  so 
much. 

'*'God  bless  tou,  Eatherine — dearest  Eatherine!' 
were  his  last  words.  Their  echoes  rang  through  her  life 
for  years. 

"  Lynedon,  as  he  rode  home,  felt  rather  annoyed  that 
he  had  committed  himself  in  this  way.  But  he  could 
not  help  it,  she  looked  so  pretty.  And  then  she  was  a 
mere  child  after  all,  and  would  be  his  little  cousin  soon, 
he  hoped.  With  this  thought,  he  dismissed  the  subject 
and  the  image  of  Katherine  glided  into  that  of  Eleanor 
Ogilvie. 

"  But  she— the  young  creature  whom  he  left  behind- 
stood  there  absorbed  in  a  trance  of  delirious  rapture. 
She  saw  nothincf — felt  nothing — but  the  vanished  face, 
and  the  touch  that  lingered  on  her  lips  and  eyelids.  It 
seemed  as  if  with  this  kiss  a  new  soul — his  soul — had 
passed  into  her  own,  giving  It  a  second  life.  She  awoke, 
as  if  in  another  world,  feeUng  her  whole  being  changed 
and  sublimated.  With  her  everything  in  existence  now 
tended  towards  one  thought,  one  desire,  one  passionate 
vet  solemn  prayer,  that  she  might  one  day  be  worthy  to 
lay  down  her  life,  her  love,  her  very  soul,  at  the  feet  of 
Paul  Lynedon. ' 

Upon  such  a  quicksand  does  Eatherine  Ogilvie 
build  her  palace  of  love.  And  for  three  years,  during 
which  time  she  sees  nothing  of  him  (for  he  is  abroad), 
and  hears  nothing  of  him,  beyond  a  letter  of  farewell 
on  hb  departure,  as  false  as  bis  kiss,  above  recorded — 
she  continues  to  love  and  worship  him  in  her  inmost 
heart — and  is  happy.  Paul  Lynedon's  character  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  following  conversation.  It  is 
one  not  uncommon  among  the  educated  classes  of  the 
present  day.  Philip  Wychnor  is  a  young  literary 
man,  Eleanor  Ogilvie*s  lover,  separated  from  her  by 
circumstances,  and  at  the  present  moment  under  the 
delusion  that  his  new  acquaintance  Lynedon  is  about 
to  be  married  to  his  Eleanor.  David  Drysdale  is  a 
learned  oddity,  a  good  man,  and  a  friend  of  Philip 
Wychnor. 

"'It's  of  no  use.  I  can't  make  out  that  young  man 
at  all.    Can  you  1* 

"'II  What  young  man  V  asked  Philip,  startled  out 
cf  his  own  silent  thoughts. 

*•  •  Paul  Lynedon,  of  course.  I  should  like  to  anato- 
mize him— that  is,  his  soul.  What  a  splendid  physio- 
logical study  it  would  make  1' 

•'  *  Would  it  1   said  Philip,  abruptly. 

"  *  Yes,  certainly  1  I  have  been  tiying  the  experiment 
myself  for  some  days.  Having  nearly  come  to  the  end 
of  the  abstract  sciences,  I  intend  to  begin  the  grand 


science  of  man,  and  my  first  subject  shall  be  Paul 
Lynedon.    What  do  you  think  of  him  % ' 

"Philip  conquered  a  rising  spasm,  and  said,  firmly, 

'* '  He  seems  an  intellectual  man,  and  is  doubtiesB  aa 
noble-hearted  as  he  looks.' 

"  *  There's  the  thing !  As  he  looks— as  he  seems !  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  say,  as  he  is.  He  puzzles 
me  iust  like  the  old  &ble  of  the  chameleon.  View  him 
at  different  times,  and  he  appears  of  different  colours; 
and  yet  you  can't  say  he  changes  his  skin— 'tis  the  same 
animal  after  all.  The  change  is  but  the  effect  of  the 
light  through  which  he  passes.  To-night  he  seemed 
quite  different  from  the  individual  whom  I  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  yesterday  at  Mrs.  Lancaster's.  Yet 
I  don't  believe  Paul  Lynedon  is  either  a  liar  or  a  hypo- 
crite ;  it  could  not  be  so,  with  his  head.'  And  David, 
who  was  a  phrenologist  as  well  as  a  physiognomist,  in- 
dulged his  young  friend  with  a  long  discourse,  whidi 
had  for  its  subject  the  skull  and  features  of  Lyndon. 

« <  The  question  lies  here,'  continued  Diysdale,  en^- 
getically.  '  Is  he  a  true  man,  or  is  he  noti  I  can't  say 
which  at  present;  only  I  think  this,  that  he  might  have 
been  made  the  first  Some  people  go  swinging  un- 
steadily through  life  with  a  sort  of  pendulum  character, 
and  yet  they  are  composed  of  tolerably  sound  metal  after 
all,  if  you  can  but  get  hold  of  them.  Nobody,  I  think, 
has  ever  taken  this  firm  grasp  of  Paul  Lynedon ;  I  mean, 
no  one  has  ever  had  influence  enough  over  him  to  cause 
him  to  he  what  he  now  only  tries  to  seem,'  added  the 
philosopher,  condescending  to  lucid  explanation — a  raine 
thing  with  old  David. 

"  Philip  listened  with  an  eagerness  so  intense,  that  it 
became  positive  suffering.  He  did  not  believe  all  Diys- 
dale  said— he  would  not  believe  it  The  Paul  Lynedon 
of  the  world  was  nothing  to  him ;  the  Paul  Lynedon 
whom  Eleanor  had  chosen— trAom  Eleanor  would 
wwrry— he  compelled  himself  to  think  these  very  words 
— was  the  most  vital  interest  he  had  in  life.  To  doubt 
of  this  man's  worthiness  gave  him  an  acute  pang.  He 
would  satisfy  himself;  steeling  his  heart  to  all  lower 
feelings,  he  would  not  shrink  from  Lynedon,  but  seek 
to  know  him  thoroughly." 

»  »  »  • 

'*  *  Do  you  see  that  lamp  shining  through  your  mus- 
lin curtain  1  What  fimtastic  shadows  it  casts !  I  can 
trace  a  different  shape  on  the  wall  every  time  I  come 
here.  But  if  there  were  no  lamp,  mind,  there  would  be 
no  shadow  at  all.  Now,  the  lamp  may  stand  for  Paul 
Lynedon's  soul ; — ^the  curtain  always  assuming  diflTerent 
folds,  for  his  outward  character,  modified  by  temperv 
ment,  circumstance,  or  education.  And  what  I  want 
you  to  do  is  just  this — ' 

"  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  gently  and  slowly 
drew  the  curtain  aside,  and  the  broad,  full  light  illu- 
mined the  whole  wall." 

There  is  very  little  moral  reflection  or  metaphysical 
speculation  in  "The  Ogilvies."  The  book  has  the 
good  quality  of  keeping  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Here 
and  there  are  short  passages  which  contain  some 
sensible  observations  upon  things  which  the  writer 
has,  evidently,  learned  for  herself  and  does  not  repeat 
upon  hearsay.  They  may  not  be  new,  but  Ihey  are 
truths  well  expressed  and  fit  to  be  repeated  many 
times.    The  following  is  one  such : — 

" '  How  can  a  man  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  V 
says  the  wise  man  of  Israel ;  and  Philip  was  not  likely 
to  have  been  thrown  so  much  in  the  circle  of  Mr. 
Pennythome's  influence,  without  being  slightly  affected 
thcrebv.  His  young  heart,  filled  to  enthusiasm  with 
love  of  literature,  and  also  with  a  complete  hero-worship 
of  literary  men,  had  been  checked  in  its  most  sensitive 
point  He  found  how  different  was  the  ideal  of  the 
book-reader  to  the  reality  of  the  book-writer.    He  had 
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painted  an  imaginary  picinre  of  a  great  author,  inspired 
Dj  a  noble  purpose,  and  working  id  ways  with  his  whole 
heart  for  the  truth— or  at  least  for  what  he  esteemed  the 
tmth — and  for  nothing  else.  Now,  this  image  crumbled 
into  dust ;  and  from  its  ashes  arose  the  semblance  of  a 
modem  liUSraicw,  writing  not  from  his  earnest  heart, 
but  from  his  clever  head,  —doling  out  at  so  much  per 
column  the  fruit  of  his  brains,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
tinselled  inanity  or  vile  poison,  so  that  it  will  sell ;  or 
else  ready  to  cringe,  steu,  lie,  by  word  or  by  pen,  be- 
coming '  all  things  to  all  men,*  if  by  such  means  he  can 
get  his  base  metal  puffed  off  as  gold. 

"  Philip  Wychnor  saw  this  detestable  likeness  in  Mr. 
Pennythome,  and  it  was  yariously  redupUcaicd  in  all 
the  petty  dabblers  in  literature  .who  surrounded  him. 
A  triton  of  similar  magnitude  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  host  of  minnows,— especially  if,  as  in  this  case,  the 
larger  fish  rather  glories  in  his  train.  And  so,  our 
young  Yisionary  began  to  look  on  books  and  book- 
creators  with  diminished  reverence;  and  in  the  fair 
picture  of  literary  fame,  he  saw  only  the  unsightly 
framework  by  which  its  theatrical  and  deceitful  splen- 
dour was  supported. 

"  Poor  Philip  Wychnor !  he  was  too  young,  too  inex- 
perienced, to  know  that  of  all  imitations  there  must  bo 
somewhere  or  other  a  vital  reality, — that  if  the  true 
were  noi,  its  parody  would  never  have  existed.** 

The  following  extract  is  in  a  very  different  style. 
Few  love-scenes  are  well  described ;  this  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  There  has  been  a  mis- 
understanding for  years  between  Philip  and  Eleanor, 
caused  by  the  deception  of  Mrs.  Breynton,  Philip's 
aunt,  to  whom  Eleanor  had  devoted  herself.  Matters 
are  brought  to  a  crisis  by  Philip's  belief  in  the  report 
of  l^eanor's  intended  marriage  with  Lynedon ;  and 
poor  Eleanor  is  very  nearly  killed  by  a  fever  brought 
on  by  anxiety,  suspense,  and  vain  endeavours  to  find 
oat  what  is  the  cause  of  Philip's  alienation  from  her. 
She  has  just  recovered,  and  the  day  of  explanation 
has  arrived : — 

"  It  was  the  still,  dreaming  hush  of  an  autumn  after- 
noon, when  Philip  reached  Summerwood.  He  came 
into  £]eanor*8  pretence  alone.  She  had  fallen  asleep : 
there  was  a  quiet  smile  playing  round  her  lips,  as 
though  she  were  dreaming  happily.  It  was  so  indeed ; 
for  the  dream  had  borne  her  to  the  pleasant  palace- 
garden.  She  sat  underneath  the  old  cherry-tree,  listen- 
ing to  the  rustling  of  its  leaves  and  scented  blossoms. 
She  heard  Philip's  voice ;  she  felt  the  clasp  of  Philip's 
hand ;  and  then— oh  blessed  wakening  !  she  found  the 
dream  was  true  !  He  knelt  beside  her  couch,  gazing 
upon  her,  almost  weeping  over  her. 

** '  Philip  I  my  Philip  I  you  aro  come— I  knew  you 
would  come  at  last ! ' 

"  Again,  as  on  that  mournful  night,  she  extended 
her  loving  arms.  He  did  not  dash  them  from  him  now 
— he  clasped  them  wildly  round  hia  neck,  though  he 
could  not  speak  one  word.  The  next  moment,  she  was 
nestling  in  his  breast 

"  It  was  a  long  time  before  either  broke  that  blessed 
silence.  At  last  Eleanor  looked  up  In  his  face,  and 
said, — 

•*  *  You  are  not  angry  with  me  now,  Philip  1  Yon 
know  all  V 

**  *  I  know  nothing  but  that  I  am  here,  beside  you ; 
holding  you  fast,  fast  Oh,  Eleanor,  neither  life  nor 
death  shall  take  you  away  from  me  !  Say  that  it  shall 
be  so, — that  nothing  on  earth  shall  ever  part  us  more ! ' 

"  And  softly  answering,  came  to  Philip's  ear  the 
I  words,  which  to  sorrow  are  a  knell,  to  love  a  deep 
I    anthem  of  perpetual  joy,  *  Never  more  !  never  more  ! ' 

"  After  awhile  they  began  to  talk  more   calmly. 


'  You  have  asked  me  nothing,  Philip,'  laid  Eleanor ;  '  I 
feel  how  kind,  how  tender  this  is — when  you  have  been 
so  tried ;  but  now  I  must  tell  you  all.' 

"  *  Tell  me  nothing,  my  dearest,  save  that  you  love 
me.' 

"  *  You  thought  I  did  not  love  you,  Philip  V  and  her 
eyes  were  lifted  to  his,  a  whole  life's  faith  expressed  in 
their  gaze ;  'you  will  not  think  so  any  more ? ' 

**  He  made  no  answer — how  could  he  !  Oh  blessed 
ones )  thus  binding  up  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime  in  this 
perfect  union  of— 

*  One-thoughted,  never  wandering,  guileless  love.' 

"  Then  Eleanor  drew  fW)m  her  bosom  Philip's  letter : 
that  long,  mournful  letter,  to  which  her  silence  had 
been  such  a  fatal  reply.  He  shrank  from  the  sight 
of  it 

"  '  Nay,  my  Philip,  but  you  must  listen  to  me  for  a 
little— only  a  little.  We  must  not  have  between  ns 
even  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  And  she  began  her  tale 
slowly  and  cautiously,  trying  not  to  mention  Mrs. 
Breynton's  name. 

"  Philip  changed  countenance  at  first  '  Then  the 
rumour  was  not  all  false,  Eleanor,  dearest  1  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  about  this  Mr.  Lynedon  1 ' 

"  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his.  '  Stay  one  moment 
before  you  judge  me.  In  those  two  happy  days,— for 
with  all  our  trials  they  were  happy  days— there  was  in 
my  heart  no  thought  of  any  one  save— save  him  who 
there  asked  for  it ;  ay,  and  had  it  too,  almost  before  he 
asked.'  And  a  conscious  blush,  and  dimpling  smile, 
brought  back  to  her  fanQt  its  long,  long-vanished  play- 
fulness. 

•' '  Eleanor,'  interrupted  her  lover  fondly,  *  you  look 
as  you  did  long  ago,  when  we  were  girl  and  boy  together 
at  the  Palace.  You  will  be  my  own  sunny-fiiced  little 
Nelly  again  soon.' 

**  *  Shall  I  ]'  and  her  low,  glad-hearted  laugh,  echoed 
his  own.    How  childish  are  happy  lovers  ! 

"  '  But,  Philip,'  Eleanor  went  on  gravely,  '  after  that 
time  I  did  not  speak  about  Paul  Lynedon,  because  I 
thought  it  scarcely  right.  All  love  is  sacred;  hopeless 
love  most  sacred  of  all  It  seems  to  me  that  a  woman 
should  not  betray,  even  to  him  who  has  her  whole  heart, 
the  sufferings  of  another,  who  has  cast  his  love  before 
her  in  vain.    You  do  not  think  me  wrong]' 

"  '  No,  no ;  you  are  good  and  true,  and  compassionater 
to  all,  my  dearest.' " 

Eleanor  is  obliged  to  explain  Mrs.  Breynton's 
treachery  to  them  both,  —  a  treachery  caused  by 
anger  against  her  nephew,  because  he  would  not  fulfil 
the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart.  In  what  follows,  the 
authoress  shows  clearly  what  are  her  views  concerning 
Woman's  Mission— so  far  at  least  as  they  regard  the 
office  of  a  wife.  They  are  good,  though  not  identical 
with  those  of  the  host  of  writers  on  that  well-nigh 
threadbare  subject,  and  therefore  we  give  them  space 
here. 

**  *  And  it  was  for  this  that  I  asked  you  to  stay  with 
her,  and  fulfil  the  duties  I  owed  1  But  I  owe  her  none 
now ;  all  is  blotted  out  between  us.  Eleanor,  you  shall 
leave  her ;  we  will  neither  of  us  look  upon  her  £ice 
more.  Oh  1  if  she  had  succeeded  in  her  guilt,  and  I 
had  known  the  truth  too  late  I  I  should  have  hated — 
have  cursed  her.' 

*'  Eleanor  half  rose  from  the  couch,  and  gazed  upon 
her  lover.  She  saw  in  the  clenched  hands  and  knitted 
brow  a  new  development  of  his  character.  For  the 
moment  she  sank  back,  pained  and  terrified.  She 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  a  woman  must  be  to  the 
man  she  loves,  not  merely  his  joy — his  consolation— but 
the  softener  of  his  nature,  the  patient  soother  of  those 
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stormy  passions  that  will  rise  at  times  in  the  best  and 
noblest  of  mankind.  She  mnst  take  him  as  he  is; 
bearing  meekly  with  aught  that  she  sees  wrong,  striving 
hopefully  to  win  him  to  the  right,  and  loTlng  him  dearly 
through  alL  Eleanor  felt  this,  and  casting  aside  the 
womanly  supremacy  of  wooing  days,  she  entered  on  a 
wife's  lovely  duty  ere  she  bore  a  wife's  name.  She  rose 
up,  and  tried  to  walk  across  the  room  to  his  side,  but 
her  feeble  strength  fiuled.  '  Philip/  she  said  funtly, 
'  I  am  very  weak  still ;  I  cannot  reach  you.  Will  you 
come  and  sit  by  me  again  ] ' 

"  'He  did  so,  still  uttering  many  words  of  suppressed 
anger.  But  he  suffered  her  to  take  his  hand  with  a 
soft,  firm  clasp:  she  would  not  let  it  go  again,  but 
prised  it  close  to  her  bosom,  as  though  the  peace  and 
forgiveness  there  would  thus  pass  into  her  lover's  storm- 
vexed  heart.  Yet  she  did  not  attempt  to  speak  for  a 
long  time ;  at  last  she  whispered — 

"  '  Philip,  when  that  future  comes  which  we  have 
hoped  for  all  our  lives,  and  to  which  we  [now  look  for- 
ward, think  how  happv  we  shall  be, — so  happy  that  we 
ought  to  pray  that  all  the  world  may  be  happy  too  1- 
And  when  we  grow  old  together,  still  loving  one 
another,  until  Time's  changes  come  so  lightly  that  we 
fear  them  not — then  we  shtJi  feel  much  more  than  we 
do  now,  what  a  terrible  thing  must  be  an  old  age  lonely 
and  without  love.  We  could  not,  even  though  wronged, 
inflict  this  bitter  desolation  on  hei\* 

**  *  Eleanor,  why  do  you  speak  thus]  what  do  you 
wish  me  to  dol  But  I  cannot  do  it — it  is  impossible. 
I  will  not  1 1  ought  not ! '  he  continued,  without  waiting 
for  her  answer. 

**  She  did  not  contradict  him,  but  only  said  softly, 
*  Do  you  think  we  could  be  quite  happy,  even  in — in 
our  own  dear  home — '  she  hesitated,  blushing  faintly, 
but  repented  not  the  words  when  she  saw  how  on  hear- 
ing them  his  countenance  relaxed,  and  his  firm-set  lips 
trembled  with  emotion ;  '  could  we  be  quite  happy, 
even  there,*  she  repeated,  'when  we  must  for  ever 
ftMget  those  older  days  at  the  Palace,  and  think  that 
there  was  one  name,  once  loved  by  both,  which  we  could 
not  utter  more, — we,  too,  who  have  neither  father  nor 
mother  to  claim  the  loving  duty  which  we  once  hoped 
to  pay  to  her  1  Let  us  pay  it  still,  Philip,'  she  con- 
tinned,  finding  that  no  bitter  answer  came,  and  that  the 
hand  she  held  pressed  her»  convulsively,  '  Let  us  place 
no  bar  between  us  and  the  past — let  us  have  no  shadow 
of  regret  to  dim  our  happiness.  Philip,  dearest,  best,— 
in  whom  I  trust,  and  have  trusted  all  my  life, — ^forgive 
her!' 

"  *  I  would, — I  wouldy— if  this  wrong  were  only 
against  myself.  But  you,  my  darling,— you  who  tended 
her  like  a  daughter, — she  had  no  pity  on  you.' 

*"She  knew  not  what  she  was  doing;  I  feel  sure  she 
loved  me  all  the  while.  And  now,  oh  Philip  i  if  you 
could  seo  her  repentance,  her  tears  1  At  the  thought  of 
your  coming  she  trembled  like  a  child.  And  she  is  so 
changed— so  feeble,  so  old.    Philip,  look— look  there  I' 

"Sie  pointed  to  the  lawn  beneath  the  window. 
There,  creeping  along  in  the  autumn  sunshine,  was  a 
stooping,  aged  woman,  who,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
woman  on  whose  arm  she  leaned,  appeared  to  move 
wearily  and  painfully. 

"Philip  started  up.  *Is  that  aunt  Breynton— poor 
aunt  Breynton  1' 

"  *  It  is  indeed !  See  how  feebly  she  walks,  even  with 
Davis's  arm.  Poor,  faithful  Davis  is  herself  growing 
old.  but  her  mistress  has  no  one  else.  And  PhiUp,  dear 
Philip,  your  arm  is  so  strong  !  Think  how  we,  too,  are 
entering  life — a  life  full  of  love,  hope,  and  joy— while 
she — * 

"'Hush,  hush!  darling,  say  no  more.'  He  pressed 
a  kiss  on  her  forehead,  and  was  gone  from  the  room. 
The  next  minute  she  saw  him  walking  quickly  down 
the  lawn.  Eleanor  could  no  more ;  she  sank  down  on 
the  pillow,  and  wept  tears  more  holy,  more  joyful,  than 


even  those  so  lately  shed  in  reconciled  lore  on  Philip's 
bosom." 

We  have  taken  up  so  much  room  with  our  extracts, 
that  we  have  little  left  for  further  comment  or  details 
of  the  story.  Catherine  Ogilvie,  after  loving  Paul 
Lynedon  secretly  and  passionately  for  three  years, 
hears  that  he  is  about  to  marry  another;  and  in  a 
paroxysm  of  angry  pride  and  indignation  at  his  daring 
to  trifle  with  her  best  feelings,  marries  her  cousin 
Hugh.  No  good  can  come  of  such  a  marriage. 
Katherine  becomes  a  gay  fashionable  woman  and  a 
soomer  of  and  player  upon  the  hearts  of  men — ^until  she 
meets  Lynedon  again.  He  sees  that  the  shy,  slender 
girl,  has  grown  into  a  magnificent  woman.  She  de- 
termines to  inflict  upon  him  the  woe  he  inflicted  on 
her.  She  will  return  evil  for  evil  She  succeeds. 
Paul  Lynedon  loves  her  now,  as  she  once  loved  him  ; 
and,  as  to  her  dismay  she  finds,  that  she  still  does 
love  him.  We  do  not  quite  like  the  killing  off  of 
poor  Hugh;  even  though  it  is  not  followed  by  the 
vulgar  conclusion  of  a  happy  marriage  between 
Lynedon  and  Katherine.  Katherine  is  the  most  ably 
drawn  character  in  the  tale,  and  an  extremely  inte- 
resting and  attractive  one., 

— ♦ — 

THE  CAXT0NS.1 

The  readers  of  "  Blackwood's  Magazme"  specu- 
lated much  about  the  probable  authorship  of  "The 
Caxtons,"  when  it  first  began  to  appear  in  monthly 
parts  in  that  publication.  The  name  of  the  author 
was  a  pretty  close  secret  until  after  the  first  few 
numbers ;  then  it  was  whispered  here  and  there  that 
it  was  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton ;  but  few  people 
believed  it;  first,  because  these  few  early  numbers 
bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  anything  Bulwer 
had  ever  yet  given  the  public ;  and,  secondly,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  renounce  the 
prestige  attached  to  his  name.-  Long  before  it  was 
acknowledged  by  the  author,  indeed,  just  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  number  had  appeared  in  Blackwood, 
we  were  amused  by  the  sight  of  the  announcement  in 
a  New  York  paper  of  **  The  Caxtons.  A  tale  sup- 
posed to  be  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton."  The  suppo- 
sition seemed  to  us,  then,  we  confess,  groundless ; 
however,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  lucky  guess  of  the 
TransatLmtic  publisher,  if  it  were  not  a  revealed 
secret. 

All  the  first  part  of  "  The  Caxtons"  is  very  clever ; 
but  it  is  not  like  the  cleverness  of  Bulwer,  because  it 
is  imitative  cleverness ; — and  whatever  qualities  have 
been  imputed  to  this  great  novelist,  he  has  never  been 
an  intentional  imitator  before.  No  one  can  read  the 
first  part  of  "  The  Caxtons"  without  being  struck 
with  the  idea  that  the  author  had  taken  for  his  models 
that  class  of  humourists  of  which  Sterne  and  Bichter 
are  the  most  shining  lights.  Sometimes  his  imitation 
is  successful,  but  very  much  more  often,  especially  in 
the  middle  and  latter  portions  of  the  work,  it  is  un- 
successful.   Setting  aside  the  want  of  originality  in 

(I)  '•  The  Caxtons,  A  Family  Picture."  By  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 
3  vols,  post  Sto.    Blackwood  &  Soni.  Edinburgh. 
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the  stjle,  there  is  much  to  commend  in  "The 
Caxtons."  As  far  as  it  is  ''a  Family  Picture"  it  is 
good ;  but  when  the  canvass  is  unrolled  farther,  to 
take  in  more  than  the  family y  the  work  begins  to  lose 
in  general  effect  as  well  as  in  particular  excellence. 
"  The  Gaxtons"  are  all  verj  clever  sketches,  except, 
perhaps,  the  story-teller  himself,  Pisistratus,  who  is  a 
great  deal  too  good  for  this  world,  and  consequently 
for  the  world  of  fiction.  His  father,  Augustine 
Caxtoo,  the  gentle  reserved  learned  man,  who  seems 
to  take  no  note  of  domestic,  or  any  matters  uncon- 
nected with  books,  is  a  very  finely  and  deUcately 
drawn  character.  His  first  interference  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Ms  only  son  is  thus  described  :•— 

"Bat  I  should  wrong  thee,  oh,  best  of  Others  I  if 
I  soffisred  the  reader  to  suppose  tiiat,  because  thou 
didst  seem  so  indifiereut  to  my  birth,  and  so  oareless 
as  to  my  early  teaching,  thou  wert,  at  heart,  indifferent 
to  thy  troublesome  Neogilos.  As  I  grew  older,  I 
became  more  sensibly  aware  that  a  father's  eye  was 
upon  me.  I  distinctly  remember  one  incident,  that 
seems  to  me,  in  looking  back,  a  crisis  in  my  infiunt  life, 
as  the  first  tangible  link  between  my  own  heart  and  that 
great  calm  soul. 

"  My  fiither  was  seated  on  the  lawn  before  the  house, 
his  straw  hat  over  his  eyes,  (it  was  summer,)  and  his 
book  on  his  lap.  Suddenly  a  beautiful  delf  blue-and- 
wfaite  flower-pot,  which  had  been  set  on  the  window-sill 
of  an  upper  story,  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  crash,  and 
the  fragments  sputtered  up  round  my  father's  legs. 
Bublime  in  his  studies  as  Archimedes  in  the  siege,  he 
eontinued  to  read :  Impavidumferientruina/" 

**  *  Dear  !  dear  !'  cried  my  mother,  who  was  at  work  in 
the  porch, '  my  poor  flower-pot  that  I  prized  so  much  I 
Who  could  have  done  thisl—Primmins  t  Primmins ! ' 

'*  Mrs.  Primmins  popped  her  head  out  of  the  fatal 
window,  nodded  to  the  summons,  and  came  down  in  a 
trice,  pole  and  breathless. 

**  *  Oh  !'  said  my  mother,  mournfully,  *I  would  rather 
have  lost  all  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse,  in  the  great 
blight  last  May,— I  would  rather  the  best  tea-set  were 
broken !  The  poor  geranium  I  reared  myself,  and  the 
dear,  dear  flower-pot  which  Mr.  Cazton  bought  for  me 
my  last  birth-day  1  That  naughty  child  must  have 
done  it  I* 

'*  Mrs.  Primmins  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  my  father, 
why,  I  know  not,  except  that  very  talkative  social 
persons  are  usually  af^d  of  very  silent  shy  ones.  She 
cast  a  hasty  glance  at  her  master,  who  was  beginning  to 
erince  signs  of  attention,  and  cried  promptly,  'Ko, 
ma'am,  it  was  not  the  dear  boy,  bless  his  flesh  I  it 
wasir 

**  *  You  I  How  could  you  be  so  careless  1  And  you 
knew  how  I  prized  them  both.    Oh,  Primmins  !' 

*'  Primmins  began  to  sob. 

'*  •  Don't  tell  fibs,  nursey  !*  said  a  small  shrill  voice  ; 
and  Master  Sisty  (coming  out  of  the  house  as  bold 
as  brass)  continued,  rapidly— *  Don't  scold  Primmins, 
mamma  1    It  was  I  who  pushed  out  the  flower-pot' 

**  *  Hush  t'  said  nurse,  more  frightened  than  ever,  and 
looking  aghast  towards  my  &ther,  who  had  very  delibe- 
rately taken  off  his  hat  and  was  regarding  the  scene 
with  serious  eyes  wide  awake. 

" '  Hush !  and  if  he  did  break  it,  ma'am,  it  was  quite  an 
accident.  He  was  standing  so,  and  he  never  meant  it. 
Did  vou,  master  Sisty  1  Speak,*  (this  in  a  whisper)  <  or 
pa  will  be  so  angry.' 

**  *  Wen  !'  said  my  mother,  *  I  suppose  it  was  an  acci- 
dent ;  take  care  in  future,  my  child.  You  are  sorry,  I 
see,  to  have  gprieved  me.    There's  a  kiss,  don't  fret' 

*' '  No,  mamma.  You  must  not  kiss  me ;  I  don't 
deserve  it    I  pushed  out  the  flower-pot  on  purpose.' 


*' '  Ha  !  and  why  f  said  my  &ther,  walking  up. 
.   *'Mrs.  Primmins  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"'For  fun, 'said  I,  hanging  my  head, 'just  to  see 
how  you'd  look,  papa ;  and  that's  the  truth  of  it  Now 
beat  me,  do  beat  me  1 ' 

"  My  father  threw  his  book  fifty  yards  off,  stoopjed 
down  and  caught  me  to  his  breast.  'Boy,'  he  said, 
'  you  have  done  wrong ;  you  shall  repair  it  by  remem- 
bering it  all  your  life  that  your  father  blessed  God  for 
giving  him  a  son  who  spoke  truth  in  spite  of  fear  !  Oh  ! 
Mrs.  Primmins,  the  next  fable  of  this  kind  you  tiy  to 
teach  him,  we  part  for  ever  !" 

The  family  of  "  The  Caxtons"  consists  of  Augustine 
and  his  wife,  Kitty,  the  sweetest,  gentlest,  most 
motheriy  of  human  beings ;  their  only  child,  the  auto- 
biographer,  Pisistratus,  (so  called,  by  a  mistake  of  his 
mother's,)  uncle  Roland,  Augustine's  brother  and  his 
two  children — a  son,  (the  bad  character  in  the  book, 
who  is  afterwards  reformed,)  and  a  pretty  little 
daughter  who  is  "  saved  up"  as  a  wife  for  Pisistratus. 
Uncle  Roland  is  a  fine,  distinct,  well-finished  portrait. 
A  soldier,  a  gentleman,  and  a  long-suffering  forgiving 
parent.  He  is  a  truly  chivalrous  and  romantic  cha- 
racter ;  there  are  a  few  such  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  or 
the  human  race  would  have  allowed  that  to  die  out  of 
it  which  is  its  highest  claim  to  be  remembered  more 
than  the  beasts  that  perish.  It  is  well  that  some 
men  are  found  in  every  generation, 

"  Lone,  sitting  by  the  shores  of  Old  Romance ;" 

who  acquire  there  a  spirit  of  lofty  purity  which  per- 
vades their  lives,  and  makes  them  beautiful. 

Li  the  important  act  of  sending  Pisistratus  to 
school,  Mr.  CaxtoA  interferes  again.  It  will  be  seen 
that  his  reasons  for  sending  a  boy  to  school,  are  both 
uncommon  and  extremely  sensible : — 

"  When  I  was  between  my  seventh  and  eighth  year,  a 
change  came  over  me  which  may,  perhaps,  be  fi^iliar 
to  the  notice  of  those  parents  who  boast  the  anxious 
blessing  of  an  only  child.  The  ordinary  vivacity  of 
childhood  forsook  me;  I  became  quite  sedate  and 
thoughtful.  The  absence  of  playfellows  of  my  own  age, 
the  companionship  of  mature  minds,  alternated  only 
by  complete  solitude,  gave  something  precocious,  whe- 
ther to  my  imagination  or  my  reason.  The  wild  fables 
muttered  to  me  by  the  old  nurse  in  the  summer  twi- 
light, or  over  the  winter's  hearth — the  effort  made  by 
my  struggling  intellect  to  comprehend  the  grave  sweet 
wisdom  of  my  father's  suggested  lessons,  tended  to  feed 
a  passion  for  reverie,  in  which  all  my  faculties  strained 
and  struggled,  as  in  the  dreams  that  come  when  sleep 
is  nearest  waking.  I  had  learned  to  read  with  ease 
and  to  write  with  some  fluency ;  and  I  already  began  to 
imitate,  to  reproduce.  Strange  tales,  akin  to  those  I 
had  gleaned  from  fairy  land ;  rude  songs,  modelled 
from  such  verse-books  as  fell  into  my  hands,  began  to 
wear  the  contents  of  marble-covered  pages,  designed  for 
the  leas  ambitious  purposes  of  round  text  and  multipli- 
cation. My  mind  was  yet  more  disturbed  by  the  inten- 
sity of  my  home  affections.  My  love  for  both  my  parents 
had  in  it  something  morbid  and  painful.  I  often  wept 
to  think  how  little  I  could  do  for  those  I  loved  so  well. 
My  fondest  fancies  built  up  imaginary  difficulties  for 
them,  which  my  arm  was  to  smoothe.  These  feelings, 
thus  cherished,  made  my  nerves  over  susceptible  and 
acute.  Nature  began  to  affect  me  powerfully,  and  from 
that  affection  rose  a  restless  curiosity  to  analyfto  the 
charms  that  so  mysteriously  moved  me,  or  awe  to  smiles 
or  tears.  I  got  my  father  to  explain  to  me  the  ele- 
ments of  astronomy ;  I  extracted  from  Squills,  who  was 
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an  ardent  botaniet,  some  of  the  mysteries  in  the  life  of 
flowers;  but  music  became  my  dariing  passion.  My 
mother  (though  the  daughter  of  a  great  scholar— a 
scholar  at  whose  name  my  father  raised  his  hat,  if  it 
happened  to  be  on  his  head,)  possessed,  I  must  own  it 
fairly,  less  book-learning  than  many  a  humble  trades- 
man's daughter  can  boast  in  this  more  enlightened 
generation ;  but  she  had  some  natural  gifts  which  had 
ripened,  heaven  knows  how,  into  womanly  accomplish- 
ments. She  drew  with  some  el^^ce,  and  pamted 
flowers  to  an  exquisite  perfection.  She  played  on  more 
than  one  instrument  with  more  than  boarding-school 
skill ;  and  though  she  sang  in  no  language  but  her  own, 
few  could  hear  her  sweet  voice  without  being  deeply 
touched.  Her  music,  her  songs,  had  a  wonderful  efiect 
on  me.  Thus,  altogether,  a  kind  of  dreamy,  yet  delight- 
ful meUncholy,  seized  upon  my  whole  being;  and  this 
was  the  more  remarkable,  because  contrary  to  my 
earlier  temperament,  which  was  bold,  active,  and  hila- 
rious. The  change  in  my  character  began  to  act  upon 
my  form.  From  a  robust  and  vigorous  in&nt,  I  grew 
into  a  pale  and  slender  boy.  I  b^^  to  ail  and  mope. 
Mr.  Squills  was  called  in. 

"  '  Tonics  !'  said  Mr.  Squills,  '  and  don't  let  him  sit 
over  his  book.  Send  him  out  in  the  air— make  him 
play.  Come  here,  my  boy — these  organs  are  growing 
too  large ;'  and  Mr.  Squills,  who  was  a  phrenologist, 
placed  his  hand  on  my  forehead.  '  Qad,  sir,  here's  an 
ideality  for  you  !  and,  bless  my  soul,  what  a  construc- 
tivcness !' 

**  My  father  pushed  aside  his  papers,  and  walked  to 
and  fro  the  room,  with  his  hands  behind  him ;  but  he 
did  not  sav  a  word,  till  Mr.  Squills  was  gone. 

"  '  My  dear,'  then  said  he  to  my  mother,  on  whose 
breast  I  was  leaning  my  aching  ideality — *  my  dear, 
Piaistratus  must  go  to  school  in  good  earnest !' 

"  *  Bless  me,  Austin  ! — at  his  ageV 

"  *  He  is  nearly  eight  years  old.' 

**  *  But  he  is  so  forward.' 

'"  It  is  for  that  reason  he  must  go  to  schooU 

"  '  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  my  love.  I  know 
he  is  getting  past  me ;  but  you,  who  are  so  clever — ' 

"  My  father  took  my  mother^s  hand ;  '  We  can  teach 
him  nothing  now,  Kitty.  We  send  him  to  school  to  be 
Uught ' 

"  *  By  some  'schoolmaster  who  knows  less  than  you 

"  '  By  little  schoolboys,  who  will  make  him  a  boy 
again,'  said  my  fother,  almost  sadly.  '  My  dear,  you 
remember  that,  when  our  Kentish  gardener  planted 
those  filbert-trees,  and  when  you  began  to  calculate  on 
what  they  would  bring  in,  you  went  out  one  morning, 
and  found  he  had  cut  them  down  to  the  ground.  Ton 
were  vexed,  and  asked  why  ?  What  did  the  gardener 
sayl  'To  prevent  their  bearing  too  soon.'  There  is 
no  want  of  fruitfulnees  here ;  put  back  the  hour  of  pro- 
duce, that  the  plant  may  last' 

"  *  Let  me  go  to  school,'  said  I,  lifting  my  languid 
head,  and  smiling  on  my  &ther.  I  understood  him  at 
once,  and  it  was  as  if  the  voice  of  my  life  itself  had  an- 
swered him." 

The  result  of  Mr.  Caxton's  experiment  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  The  excitable,  delicate,  morbidly 
nervous  child,  forgot  his  dangerous  dreams  and  fan- 
cies in  the  society  and  sports  proper  to  his  age.  We 
offer  Mr.  Caxton's  opinion  and  conduct  in  this  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  have 
over  sensitive,  precocious  boys  to  train  for  conflict 
with  this  world  of  mingled  good  and  ill.  The  love 
between  the  father  and  his  son,  which  had  taken 
strong  root  in  infancy,  lasts  through  life;  like  the 
love  of  David  and  Jonathan,  it  passed  the  love  of 
woman.    The  large-hearted,  high-souled  philosopher 


is  ready  at  all  times  to  sympathise  in  his  son's 
joy  or  sorrow.  Lideed  Pisistratns  is  rich  in  do- 
mestic love.  His  gentle,  fond  mother,  his  fiather, 
and  his  brave  impulsive  unde  Eoland,  are  all  quick 
to  perceive  when  a  storm  has  darkened  the  young 
man's  soul.  And  the  young  man  turns  instinctively 
to  his  home,  when  the  passionate  trials  of  life  shake 
the  foundations  of  his  moral  being.  Oh !  that  the 
home  of  childhood  could,  in  all  cases,  become  the 
fountain  of  human  consolation  to  the  suffering  heart ! 
Should  not  children  always  seek  and  find  the  truest, 
the  most  efficient  sympathy  and  support  from  their 
parents?  Alas!  that  there  are  so  few  family  pictures 
like  the  Caxtons ! 

Pisistratus  has  just  undergone  a  violent  struggle 
between  passion  and  principle.  He  has  resisted  the 
pleadings  of  a  strong  first  love  within  his  heart,  for 
the  sake  of  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  He  returns 
home  with  the  lonely  desolation  of  the  wretched  in 
his  young  heart;  he  enters  the  family  sitting-room, 
and — but  let  him  speak  for  himself: — 

*'  And  my  fiither  poshed  aside  his  books. 

"  Oh,  young  reader,  whoever  thou  art,  or  reader,  at  leasts 
who  hast  been  young,^K!an8t  thou  not  remember  some 
time  when,  wiUi  thy  wild  troubles  and  sorrows  as  yet 
borne  in  secret,  thou  hast  come  back  from  that  hard, 
stem  world,  which  opens  on  thee  when  thou  puttest  thy 
foot  out  of  the  threshold  of  home ;  come  back  to  the  four 
quiet  walls,  wherein  thine  elders  sit  in  peace— and  seen, 
with  a  sort  of  sad  amaze,  how  calm  and  undisturbed  all 
is  there  1  That  generation  which  has  gone  before  thee  in 
the  path  of  the  passions — the  generation  of  thy  parents— 
(not  BO  many  years  perehance  remote  from  thine  own) — 
now  immovably  fiir  off,  in  its  still  repose,  it  seems  from 
thy  turbulent  youth !  It  has  in  it  a  stillness  as  of  a 
classic  age,  antique  as  the  statues  of  the  Greeks.  That 
tranquil  monotony  of  routine  into  which  those  lives  that 

E receded  thee  have  merged — ^the  occupations  that  they 
ave  found  sufficing  for  their  happiness,  by  the  firenside — 
in  the  arm-chair  and  comer  appropriated  to  each — how 
strangely  thev  contrast  thine  own  feverish  excitements 
And  they  make  room  for  thee,  and  bid  thee  welcome, 
and  then  resettle  to  their  hushed  pursuits,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Nothing  had  happened  !  while  in  thy 
hearty  perhaps,  the  whole  world  seems  to  have  shot  from 
its  axis,  all  the  elements  to  be  at  war !  And  you  ait 
down,  crushed  by  that  quiet  hi^piness  which  you  can 
share  no  more,  and  smile  mechanically,  and  look  into 
the  fire ;  and  ten  to  one  you  say  nothing  till  the  time 
comes  for  bed,  and  'you  take  up  your  candle,  and  creep 
miserably  to  your  lonely  room. 

"  I  had  not  slept  a  ^nnk ;  I  had  not  even  laid  down  all 
that  night— the  night  in  which  I  had  said  &rewell  to 
Fanny  Trevanion— and  the  next  morning,  when  the  sun 
rose,  I  wandered  out — where  I  knew  not.  I  have  a  dim 
recollection  of  long,  gray,  solitary  streets—of  the  river 
that  seemed  flowing  in  dull  silence,  away,  hi  away,  into 
some  invisible  eternity — trees  and  tuif,  and  tide  gay 
voices  of  children.  I  must  have  gone  £rom  one  end  of 
the  great  Babel  to  the  other;  but  my  memory  only 
became  clear  and  distinct  when  I  knocked,  somewhere 
before  noon,  at  the  door  of  my  fiither^s  house,  and  passing 
heavily  up  the  stairs,  came  into  the  drawing-roopi,  which 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  little  fiunily ;  for,  since  we  had 
been  in  London,  my  fiither  had  ceased  to  have  his  study 
apart,  and  contented  himself  with  what  he  called  '  a 
comer ' — a  comer  wide  enough  to  contain  two  tables  and 
a  dumb  waiter,  with  chain  d  discretion,  all  littered  with 
books.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  capacious  comer  sat 
my  uncle,  now  nearly  convalescent,  and  he  was  jotting 
down,  in  his  stiff  military  hand,  certain  figures  in  a  little 
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red  account  book— for  you  know  already  that  my 
uncle  Boland  va8»  in  his  expenses,  the  most  methodical 
of  men. 

"My  &ther^8  fitce  was  more  benign  than  usual,  for 
before  him  lay  a  proof— the  first  proof  of  his  first  work— 
his  one  work — the  great  book  !  yes  !  it  had  positively 
found  a  press.  And  Uie  first  proof  of  your  first  work — 
ask  any  author  what  thai  is  1  My  mother  was  out  with 
tiie  fidthful  Mrs.  Primmins,  shopping  or  marketing,  no 
doubt ;  so,  while  the  brothers  were  thus  engaged,  it  was 
natural  that  my  entrance  should  not  make  as  much 
noise  as  if  it  had  been  a  band,  or  a  singer,  or  a  clap  of 
thunder,  or  the  last '  great  novel  of  the  season,'  or  any- 
thing else  that  made  a  noise  in  those  days.  For  what 
makes  a  noise  nowl  Now,  when  the  most  astonish- 
ing thing  of  all  is  our  easy  familiarity  with  things 
astounding— when  we  say  listlessly,  *  Another  revolution 
at  Paris  ;•  or, '  By-the-bye,  there  is  the  deuce  to  do  at 
Vienna  I '  when  De  Joinville  is  catching  fish  in  the 
ponds  at  Claremont,  and  you  hardly  torn  back  to  look 
at  Mettemich  on  the  pier  at  Brighton  ! ' 

"My  uncle  nodded,  and  growled  indistinctly;  my 
lather  put  aside  his  books.  'You  have  told  us  that 
already.' 

'*  Sir,  you  are  reiy  much  mistaken ;  it  was  not  then 
that  he  put  aside  his  books,  for  he  was  not  then  engaged 
in  them— he  was  reading  his  proof,  and  he  smiled,  and 
pointed  (the  proof  I  mean)  pametically,  and  with  a  kind 
of  humour,  as  much  as  to  say — *  What  can  you  expect, 
Pisistratusi  my  new  baby  !  in  short  clothes— or  long 
primer,  which  is  all  the  same  thing  ! ' 

"  *  I  took  a  chair  between  the  two,  and  looked  first  at 
one,  then  at  the  other,  and,  heaven  forgive  me  !  I  felt  a 
rebellious,  ungrateful  spite  against  both.  The  bitterness 
of  my  soul  must  have  been  deep  indeed  to  have  over- 
flowed in  that  direction,  but  it  did.  The  grief  of  youth 
is  an  abominable  egotist,  and  that  is  the  truth.  I  got 
up  from  the  chair  and  walked  towards  the  window ;  it 
was  open,  and  outside  the  window  was  Mrs.  Primmins' 
canary  in  its  cage.  London  air  had  agreed  with  it,  and 
it  was  singing  lustily.  Now,  when  the  canary  saw  me 
itanding  opposite  to  its  cage,  and  regarding  it  seriously, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  a  very  sombre  aspect,  the 
creature  stopped  short,  and  hung  its  head  on  one  side, 
looking  at  me  obliquely  and  suspiciously.  Finding  that 
I  did  it  no  harm,  it  began  to  hazard  a  few  broken  notes, 
timidly  and  interrogatively,  as  it  were,  pausing  between 
each ;  and  at  length,  as  I  made  no  reply,  it  evidently 
thought  it  had  solved  the  doubt,  and  ascertained  that  I 
was  more  to  be  pitied  than  feared,  for  it  stole  gradually 
into  so  soft  and  silvery  a  strain  that,  I  verily  believe, 
it  did  it  on  purpose  to  comfort  me  1 — ^me,  its  old  friend, 
whom  it  had  unjustly  suspected.  Never  did  any  music 
touch  me  so  home  as  did  that  long  plaintive  cadence. 
And  when  the  bird  ceased,  it  perched  itself  close  to  the 
bars  of  the  cage,  and  looked  at  me  steadily  with  its  bright 
intelligent  eyes.  I  felt  mine  water,  and  I  turned  and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  irresolute  what  to  do,  where 
to  go.  My  father  had  done  with  the  proof,  and  was  deep 
in  his  folios.  Roland  had  clasped  his  red  account- 
book,  restored  it  to  his  pocket,  wiped  his  pen  carefully, 
and  now  watched  me  from  under  his  great  beetle  brows. 
Suddenly  he  rose,  and,  stamping  on  the  earth  with  his 
cork  leg,  exclaimed, '  Look  up  from  those  cursed  books, 
brother  Austin.  What  is  there  in  that  lad's  face! 
eonstrue  that  if  you  can !  "* 

The  "tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts  "is  construed 
by  the  affectionate  father  and  uncle.  They  hold 
council  with  the  young  man  on  his  sorrow;  they 
approve  his  conduct ;  and  he  learns  how  dear  and 
sacred  in  affliction  arc  the  sympathy  and  advice  of  our 
nearest  kindred.  His  mother,  too,  is  all  that  a  mother 
should  be.  It  would  not  be  easy  in  an  extract  to  give 
any  distinct  idea  of  the  simplicity,  the  humility,  the 


purity,  the  touching  affection  of  this  woman.  She  is 
the  most  loveable  specimen  of  a  mere  domesiie  woman 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the  world  of  fiction. 
In  Austin  Caxton,  his  wife,  and  his  brother  !Roland, 
Bulwer  has  not  indulged  in  the  least  exaggeration  of 
description.  They  do  and  say  only  such  things  as  "o*er- 
step  not  the  modesty  of  nature."  They  are  singular, 
unworldly  characters,  but  are  perfectly  natural,  and, 
to  our  thinking,  are  of  rarcj  beauty.  The  early  life 
of  these  two  brothers,  their  love  for  the  same  woman, 
their  generous  contest  as  to  which  of  them  should 
retire  from  the  field,  so  as  not  to  be  his  brother's  rival, 
the  disappointment  of  both  through  the  ambitious 
nature  of  Lady  Eilenor  Trevanion,  who  loves  Austin 
Caxton,  but  marries  a  man  who  will  gratify  her  desire 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  world ;  all  this  is  admirably  and 
briefly  told.  The  way  in  which  the  crockets  of  the 
two  brothers  clash,  and  well  nigh  divide  them,  in  after  - 
life,  is,  perhaps,  a  little  overstrained.  Austin  Caxton, 
with  his  pride  of  intellect,  claiming  descent  from  the 
great  printer,  and  Roland  Caxton,  with  his  pride  of 
birth,  persisting  in  prefixing  a  <^  to  his  name,  by  right 
of  his  descent  from  some  rude  baronet  who  fought  at 
Bosworth  Field,  are  both  too  sound  in  heart  and  head 
to  come  to  any  serious  quarrel  about  ancestral 
honours.  Roland's  foreign  marriage  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  seems  to  have  been  brought  in  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  the  clever,  villanous  youngster,  his 
son,  who  does  the  mischief  in  the  book.  And  here  we 
may  see  what  a  very  good  thing  evil  is.  If  Roland's 
son  had  not  behaved  worse  than  most  bad  sons, 
Roland  would  have  had  no  opportunity  of  proving 
himself  better,  more  affectionate,  more  enduring,  more 
forgiving  than  most  good  fathers.  The  sketch  of 
Fanny  Trevanion,  the  first  love  of  Pisistratus,  and  the 
child  of  his  father's  first  love,  is  a  graceful  charming 
ideal  of  a  young  lady  of  fashion,  who  is,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fashion,  a  sweet,  sunny-natured  girl.  PisLs- 
tratus's  wife,  the  little  cousin,  is  cast  in  a  much 
finer,  stronger,  and  more  beautiful  mould,  but  the 
reader  does  not  see  enough  of  her.  Sir  Sedley  Beau- 
desert  is  a  delightful  specimen  of  an  old  beau,  who  is 
every  inch  a  gentleman  and  a  man.  One  loves  him 
all  the  better  for  his  amiable  weaknesses ;  indeed  it 
becomes  a  question  with  the  reader  whether  it  is  not 
a  duty  of  the  primary  order  in  middle-aged  gentlemen 
dc  9€  bien  conserver.  Trevanion  is  well  imagined,  but 
not  ably  executed.  He  turns  out  too  much  like  a 
regular  Novel  Siateeman.  We  will  give  one  more 
extract  illustrative  of  Mr.Caxton's  powers  of  argument, 
and  his  sound  common,  or  rather  uncommon  sense. 

**Mr.  Cosrfon.— 'War  is  a  great  evil;  but  evil  is 
admitted  bv  providence  into  the  agency  of  creation, 
physical  and  moral.  The  existence  of  evil  has  puzzled 
wiser  heads  than  ours.  Squills.  But  no  doubt  there  is  one 
above  who  has  his  reasons  for  it.  The  combative  bump 
seems  as  common  to  the  human  skull  as  the  philo- 
progenitive ;  if  it  is  incur  organization,  be  sure  it  is  not 
there  without  cause.  Neither  is  it  just  to  man,  nor 
wisely  submissive  to  the  disposer  of  all  events,  to  suppose 
that  war  is  wholly  and  wantonly  produced  by  human 
crimes  and  follies,  that  it  conduces  only  to  ill,  and  does 
not  as  often  arise  from  the  necessities  interwoven  in  the 
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fr&mework  of  society,  and  ppeod  the  great  ends  of  the 
human  race,  conibrmablj  with  the  designs  of  the  Omni- 
scient. Not  one  great  war  has  ever  desolated  the  earth, 
but  has  left  behind  it  seeds  that  have  ripened  into 
blessings  incalculable.' 

"Mr,  SquUU.-^iyf  iih  the  groan  of  a  dissentient  at  a 
Demonstration.)—'  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! ' 

"  Luckless  Squills !  Little  could  he  have  foreseen  the 
shower  bath,  or  raiher,  dotiche  of  erudition  that  fell 
splash  on  his  head,  as  he  pulled  the  spring  with  that 
impertinent '  Ob  )  oh  ! '  Down  firet  came  the  Persian 
war,  with  Median  myriads  disgorging  all  the  rivers  they 
had  drank  up  in  their  march  through  the  East ;  all  the 
arts,  all  the  letters,  all  the  sciences,  all  the  notions  of 
liberty  that  we  inherit  irom  Qreeoe.  My  £(ither  rushed 
on  with  them  all,  sousing  Squills  with  his  pioofe  that, 
without  the  Persian  war,  Qreece  would  not  hkve  risen  to 
be  the  teacher  of  the  world.  Before  the  gasping  victim 
could  have  breath,  down  came  Hun,  Qoth,  and  Vandal, 
on  Italy  and  Squills.  *  What,  Sir  !  *  cried  my  £ither, 
'  don't  you  see  that  from  these  eruptions  on  demoralized 
Borne,  came  the  regeneration  of  manhood ;  the  baptism 
of  earth  from  the  last  soils  of  Paganism;  and  the 
remote  origin  of  whatever  of  Christianity  still  exists,  free 
from  the  idolatries  with  which  Rome  contaminated  tho. 
fidthr 

**  Squills  held  down  his  head,  and  made  a  splutter. 
Down  came  Charlemagne,  paladins,  and  all !  There  my 
father  was  grand  I  What  a  picture  he  made  of  the 
broken  jarring  savage  elements  of  barbaric  society,  and 
the  iron  hand  of  the  great  Frank,  settling  the  nations, 
and  founding  existent  Europe.  Squills  was  now  fast 
sinking  into  coma  or  stupe&ction ;  but,  catching  at  a 
straw  as  he  heard  the  word  'Crusades,'  he  stuttered 
forth,  *  Ah  !  there  I  defy  you  !' 

« '  Defy  me  there  1 '  cries  my  father ;  and  one  would 
think  the  ocean  was  in  the  shower-bath,  it  came  down 
with  such  a  rattle.  My  Either,  scarcely  touched  on  the 
smaller  points  in  excuse  for  the  crusades,  though  he 
recited  very  volubly  all  the  hnmaner  arts  introduced 
into  Europe  by  that  invasion  of  the  East ;  and  showed 
how  it  hwl  served  civilization,  by  the  vent  it  afforded 
for  the  rude  energies  of  chivalry,  by  the  element  of  de- 
struction to  feudal  tyranny  that  it  introduced,  by  its  use 
in  the  emancipation  of  buighs,  and  the  disrupture  of 
serfdom.  But  he  showed,  in  colours  vivid  as  if  caught 
from  the  skies  of  the  East^  the  great  spread  of  ^iako- 
metanism,  and  the  danger  it  menaced  to  Christian 
Europe,  and  drew  up  the  Qodfreys  and  Tancreds  and 
Richards,  as  a  league  of  the  Age  and  Necessity,  against 
the  terrible  progress  of  the  sword  and  the  Koran.  '  Ton 
call  them  madmen,'  cried  my  father;  'but  the  frenzy 
of  nations  is  the  statesmanship  of  fate.  How  know  vou 
that  but  for  the  terror  inspired  by  the  hosts  who  marched 
to  Jerusalem,  how  know  you  that  the  Crescent  had  not 
waved  over  other  realms  than  those  which  Roderick  lost 
to  the  Moorl  If  Christianity  had  been  less  a  passion, 
and  the  passion  had  less  stirred  up  all  Europe,  how 
know  you  that  the  creed  of  the  Arab  (which  was  then, 
too,  a  passion]  might  not  have  planted  its  mosoues  in 
the  Forum  of  Rome,  and  on  the  site  of  Notre  Dame  1 
For  in  the  war  between  creeds,  when  the  creeds  are 
embraced  by  vast  races,  think  you  that  the  reason  of 
sages  can  cope  with  the  passion  of  millions  1  Enthu- 
siasm must  oppose  enthusiasm.  The  crusader  fought 
for  the  tomb  of  Christ,  but  he  saved  the  li&  of  Chris- 
tendom.' 

''My  father  paused.  Squills  was  qnite  passive;  he 
struggled  no  more.    He  was  drowned. 

" '  So,'  resumed  Mr.  Caxton,  more  quietly, '  so,  if  later 
wars  yet  perplex  us  as  to  the  good  which  the  All  Wise 
One  draws  from  their  evils,  our  posterity  may  read 
their  uses  as  clearly  as  we  now  read  the  fiuger  of 
Providence  resting  on  the  barrows  of  Marathon,  or 
guiding  Peter  the  hermit  to  the  battle  fields  of 
Palestine.  Nor,  while  we  admit  the  evil  to  the  passing 
generation,  can  we  deny  that  many  of  the  virtues  that 


make  the  ornament  and  vitality  of  peace  spring  np  first 
in  the  convulsions  of  war  V  Here  Squills  bem  to 
evince  faint  [signs  of  resuscitation,  when  my  &^er  1H 
fly  at  him  one  of  those  numberiess  water-works  which 
his  prodigious  memory  kept  in  constant  supply. 
'  Hence,'  said  he, '  hence  not  ni^justly  has  it  be^i  re- 
marked by  a  philosopher,  shrewd  at  least  in  worldly 
experienoe,  (Squills  again  closed  his  eyes  and  became 
exanimate,)  it  is  strange  to  imagine  tluit  war,  which  of 
all  things  appears  the  most  savage,  should  be  the 
passion  of  the  most  heroic  spirits.  But  'tis  in  war  that 
the  knot  of  fellowship  is  closest  drawn ;  'tis  in  war  that 
mutual  suocour  is  most  given,  mutual  danger  mn,  and 
common  affection  most  exerted  and  employed;  for 
heroism  and  philanthropy  are  almost  one  and  the 
same.'" 

It  would  be  well  if  other  orators  besides  Mr.  Gaxton 
had  the  gift  of  beiug  able  to  look  on  both  sides  of  the 
shield.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  work  our  author 
has  allowed  the  disguise  to  sit  very  lightly  upon  his 
pen.  Wherever  Vivian,  Boknd's  son,  figures,  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  authorship,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  seems  clear  to  us,  that  the  incognito  assumed  as  an 
idle  fancy  at  first,  and  pkyed  off  as  an  in&oeent  literary 
trick,  became  fatiguing  before  very  long,  was  kept  up 
with  difficulty,  and  was  at  lei^h  allowed  to  drop  out 
of  sight  altc^ther.  In  spite  of  several  faults  in 
"  The  Caxtons,"  we  think  it  a  more  satisfactiny  book, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  than  many  others  by  the 
same  author.  It  is  more  honest,  more  eharitable,  more 
toholesome.  There  is  no  sophistry,  no  passing  off  of  base 
metal  (in  morals)  for  pure  gold.  The  tone  of  the  re- 
flections is  more  subdued,  more  matured.  There  is  no 
tawdiy  scene-painting,  and  whatever  affectations  there 
are  in  "  The  Caxtons,"  they  are  of  a  harmless  kind, 
and  instead  of  being  attractive  to  the  unformed  taste, 
and  thus  vitiating  it,  they  will  prove  merdy  tedious; 
whereas  the  good  points  of  tlie  book  are  really  sub- 
stantial and  numerous,  and  cannot  fail  to  please  and 
edify  both  old  and  young. 


"Toil  and  Trial."  By  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland, 
(late  Miss  Camilla  Toulmin.)  This  work  belongs  to 
a  clnss  of  books  which  we  always  wdeome  with 
delight.  It  is  a  work  of  amusement^  written  with 
a  purpose.  It  has  a  noble  aim — to  increase  the 
happiness  of  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow -crea- 
tures; to  bring  rdief  to  suffering  humanity;  and 
to  aid  the  good  cause  of  progress.  "Toil  and 
Trial"  is  not  a  mere  novel;  the  clever  authoress 
has  not  devoted  her  pen  simply  to  the  produdicHi 
of  an  amusing  fiction,  destined  to  wile  away  a 
leisure  hour  and  be  forgotten.  She  has  furnished 
an  amusing  tale,  narrated  in  expressive  language,  and 
embodying  a  group  of  characters  in  whose  sayings 
and  doings  we  cannot  help  taking  a  lively  interest, 
and  whose  trials  are  not  those  of  imaginary  and  im- 
probable events,  but  the  daily  concomitants  of  toiling 
thousands  of  our  contemporaries  and  fellow-citisens. 
'Kie  object  of  tiie  story  is  to  depict  the  evils  of  the 
late-hour  system,  now  so  fearfully  prevalent  in  many 
of  the  retidl  trades  in  oar  large  towns,  and  in  those 
of  the  metropolis  in  particular.    The  book  is  well- 
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timed,  and  the  lesson  it  professes  to  teach  is  one  that 
b  deserving  of  our  serious  attention.  The  evil  it 
deprecates  is  a  crying  sin  in  a  Christian  land ;  it  is 
especially  a  curse  upon  the  poor  and  helpless,  upon 
the  young  and  unprotected ;  a  wrong  to  all,  and  a 
benefit  to  none,  not  even  to  those  whose  mammon- 
worship  has  originated,  and  whose  power  perpetuates 
the  slavery ;  they  are  themselves  sufferers  by  its  con- 
tinuance, and  only  less  to  be  pitied  than  its  victims, 
because  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  power  of  their 
own  emancipation.  We  could  wish  the  volume  in  the 
hands  of  all  such  empbyers ;  and  we  think  that  after 
a  careful  perusal  and  candid  consideration  of  the 
various  arguments  so  clearly  put  forward  in  its  pages, 
they  would  find  it  easier  to  change  their  practice  than 
to  refute  the  propositions  or  deny  the  truth  of  its  con- 
tents. 

"  Ernest  Vane."  '  By  A.  B.  Cochrane,  M.P. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.  In  his  former  work,  "  Lucille  Bel- 
mont," Mr.  Cochrane  gave  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
possessed  far  more  than  the  average  qualifications  for 
a  writer  of  fiction ;  and  it  was  with  an  anticipation 
of  pleasure  that  wc  took  up  this  new  production  of  his 
pen.  This  anticipation  has  been  fulfilled;  for ''Ernest 
Vane  "  is  an  excellent  novel  It  is  a  story  of  real 
life ; — not  the  outward  husk  and  shell  of  life,  but  the 
inner,  higher  existence,  out  of  which  poets  and  artists 
of  all  kinds  evolve  the  true  meaning  of  things.  To 
ibis  capacity  of  penetrating  far  below  the  surface  in 
search  of  realities,  Mr.  Cochrane  adds  the  power  of 
presenting  his  discoveries  to  the  reader  in  expressive, 
graceful,  and  attractive  forms.  He  has  excellent  taste 
as  well  as  considerable  power  of  intuition,  and  the 
knowledge  which  comes  by  experience.  He  invents 
and  tells  a  tale  of  passion  well. 

"  Strathmore,  a  tragic  play,  in  ^ve  acts.  By  J. 
WesthmdMarston."  It  has  been  obviously  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Marstou  in  this  production  to  present  the  public 
with  a  good  actmg  play,  rather  than  a  great  dramatic 
work.  In  the  plot,  characters,  and  dialogue,  there  is  no 
aim  at  originality;  and  we  meet  with  few  passages  which 
display  any  of  the  power  of  poetical  conception  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the  "  Patrician's 
Daughter."  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  "  Old  Mor- 
tality  "  has  furnished  the  plot  and  the  hero ;  the 
struggle,  says  the  preface,  which  this  tragedy  involves, 
having  been  suggested  by  the  position  of  HeMiy  Morton 
in  that  romance.  The  language  of  the  play  is  occa- 
sionally terse  and  epigrammatic ;  though  we  question 
whether  it  would  at  all  times  bear  the  ordeal  of  strict 
literaiy  criticism.  Such  sentences  as  these,  however, 
(which  we  select  at  random,)  are  well  adapted  for 
dramatic  purposes : — 

*'  Katherine.^Bni  your  cause  is  crushed ! 

"  Strathmore. —  CruHhed  t    No,    it   triumphs    still. 

Though  freedom's  hosts 

Bleush  the  green  earth  with  death,  that  cause  is  safe 

That  hath  its  chief  above. 

•  ••••• 

Katharine ! 

Life  rarely  knows  its  heroes.    Obloquy, 

Like  dust,  defiles  the  champion:  still  he  strives. 

And  at  the  grave,  the  sullied  vesture  fiills 


From  his  worn  limbs,  his  memory  takes  its  stand 
Upon  the  tomb,  and  the  world  shouts— A  Hsao  ! 

Bebel  I  What  means  that  word  1  Fear  for  my  father 
Has  blinded  me  to  truth.— Now  I  see  all  I 
Right  trampled  on— pure  conscience  counted  crime — 
And  hated  banquetting  on  good  men's  groans  ! 
My  brother  owned  it !  And  the  man  who  beards 
This  j>frong*B  a  rebel !  Sure,  the  courts  of  Heaven 
Are  peopled  with  the  outcasts  of  the  world." 

"Ernesto  di  Ripalla.  A  Tale  of  the  Italian 
Revolution.  By  the  author  of  Notes  of  a  Two  Years' 
Kesidenoe  in  Italy."  3  vols.  8vo. — The  public  may 
doubtless  expect  to  have  revolutionary  novels  fall 
upon  it  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Yallambrosa.  Here  is 
another  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  stirring 
political  times  in  which  we  live,  when  the  overthrow 
of  a  kingdom  is  hardly  more  remarkable  than  the 
downfall  of  an  apple — and  certainly  not  so  beneficial 
to  mankind  as  the  falling  to  the  earth  of  an  apple 
once  was.  The  book  before  us  is  one  of  average  merit. 
It  is  written  in  a  fair  pohtical  spirit,  and  possesses 
many  points  of  interest,  whether  viewed  as  u  work  of 
fiction,  or  as  one  of  historical  pretensions.  The  author 
is  a  liberal  monarchist,  and  the  pervading  political 
principle  of  the  novel  is  the  nationality  and  in- 
de'i)endence  of  Italy. 


SCRAPS. 

That  every  thing  may  be  had  for  money,  is,  I  am 
afraid,  an  observation  no  less  ancient  than  true.  We 
read  of  empires,  kingdoms,  and  principalities,  which 
have  been  publicly  sold ;  the  same  has  been  whispered 
respecting  popedoms,  bishopricks,  and  other  spiritual 
dignities ;  and  we  have  heard,  (but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
without  foundation,)  of  venal  counties  and  corrupt 
boroughs. 

Buying  and  selling  the  devil  have  long  been  pro- 
verbial expressions,  but  that  such  a  traffic  was  ever 
actually  negotiated  will  Scarcely  be  credited ;  never- 
theless Blount's  Law  Dictionary,  under  the  article 
"  Conventio"  gives  an  instance  of  such  a  sale.  The 
story  is  extracted  from  the  court-rolls  of  the  manor  of 
Hatfield,  near  the  Isle  of  Asholme,  in  the  county  of 
York,  where  a  curious  gentleman  not  long  ago 
searched  for,  and  found  it,  r^ularly  entered.  A  copy 
of  it  here  follows,  together  with  an  English  translation, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
language  in  which  the  original  is  written. 

**  Curia  tenia  apud  HatJUld  die  Meremrii  pros,  post 
Festum.^Jnno  XP.  Edto.  3^ 

"Robertus  de  Roderham  qui  optulit  se  versus 
Johannem  de  Ithon,  de  eo  quod  non  teneat  conven* 
tionem  inter  eos  factam,  et  unde  queritur  quod  certq 
die  et  anno  apud  Thome  couvenit  inter  prfedictuq 
Robertum  et  Johannem  quod  prsedictus  Johannes 
vendidit  pnedicto  Roberto,  Diabolum,  ligatum  ia 
quodam  Hgamine  pro  iii'.  ob  et  super  prtedictui 
Robertus  tradidit  prsdicto  Johanni  quiddam  obolun^ 
carles  {i.e>  earnest  money),  per  quod  proprietas  dicti 
diaboli  commoratur  in  persona  dicti  Roberti  ad  hab^ 
endum  ddiberationem  dicti  Diaboli,  infra  quartad 
diem  prox.  sequent.    Ad  quam  diem  idem  Rjobertni 
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venit  ad  prsefatum  Johannem  et  petit  ddiberationem 
diet!  ))iaboli,  secundum  coDTentionem  inter  eos 
factam ;  idem  Johannes  prsedictum  Diabolum  delibe- 
raro  noluit,  nee  adhuc  vult  ei,  ad  grave  dampnum 
ipsius  Robert!  ix  sol^t  inde  producit  sectam  &e. 
Preedictus  Johannes  venit,  &c.  et  non  dedicit  con- 
ventionem  preedictam ;  et  quia  videtur  curifie.  quod 
tale  placitum  non  jacet  inter  Christianes,  ideo  partes 
prsedicti  adjoumantur  usque  in  infernum,  ad  audi- 
endum  Judicium  suum,  et  utraque  pars  in  Miseri- 
cordia  &c.  per  WiUielmum  de  Scargel,  Senescallum." 

"  Robert  de  Roderham  appeared  against  John  de 
Ithon,  for  that  he  had  not  kept  the  agreement  made 
between  them,  and  therefore  complains  that  on  a 
certain  day  and  year  at  Thome,  there  was  an 
agreement  between  the  aforesaid  Robert  and  John, 
whereby  the  said  John  sold  to  the  said  Robert,  the 
devil,  bound  in  a  certain  bond,  for  threepence  farthing, 
and  thereupon  the  said  Robert  delivered  to  the  said 
John  one  farthing  as  earnest-money,  by  which  the 
property  of  said  devil  rested  in  the  person  of  the  said 
Robert,  to  have  delivery  of  the  said  devil,  on  the 
fourth  day  next  following,  at  which  day  the  said  Robert 
came  to  the.  aforenamed  John,  and  asked  delivery  of 
the  said  devil,  according  to  the  agreement  between 
them  made.  But  the  said  Jolm  refused  to  deliver 
the  said  devil,  nor  has  he  yet  done  it,  &c.  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  said  Robert,  to  the  amount  of 
sixty  shillings,  and  he  has  therefore  brought  his  suit, 
&c.  &c. 

**  The  said  John  came,  &c.  &c.,  and  did  not  deny 
the  said  agreement ;  and  because  it  appeared  to  the 
court  that  such  a  suit  ought  not  to  subsist  among 
Christians,  the  aforesaid  parties  are  therefore  ad- 
journed to  the  infernal  regions,  there  to  hear  their 
judgment,  and  both  parties  were  amerced,  &c.  by 
William  de  Scargell,  Seneschal." 


I,  that  watch  myself  as  narrowly  as  I  can,  and  that 
have  my  eyes  continually  bent  upon  myself,  like  one 
who,  that  has  no  great  business  elsewhere  to  do. 


" quia  sub  Areto 

Rex  gelidse  meitatur  orse 
Quid  Tyridatem  terreat,  unice 
Securus," 

" •  secure  whatever  King 

Does  rule  the  stubborn  North,  or  whatso'ere 
The  mighty  Tyridates  puts  in  fear,'* 

dare  hardly  tell  the  Vanity  and  Weakness  I  find  in 
myself.  My  Poot  is  so  unstable,  and  stands  so  tickle, 
I  find  myself  so  apt  to  totter  and  reele  and  my  Sight 
so  disordered,  that  fasting  1  am  quite  another  Man, 
than  when  full ;  if  Health  and  a  fair  Day  smile  upon 
me,  I  am  a  very  honest  good-natur'd  Man ;  if  a  Com 
trouble  my  Toe,  I  am  sullen,  out  of  Humor  and  not 
to  be  seen.  The  same  Pace  of  a  horse  seems  to  me 
one  while  hard,  and  another  easie,  and  the  same  way 
one  while  shorter,  and  another  more  long.  And  the 
same  Form,  one  while  more,  and  another  less  taking. 
I  am  one  while  for  doing  everything,  and  another  for 
doing  nothing  at  all ;  and  what  pleases  me  now,  would 
be  a  trouble  to  me  at  another  time.    I  have  a  thousand 


senseless  and  casual  Actions  within  myself.  Eith^  I 
am  possest  by  Melancholy,  or  swayed  by  Choler ;  iiow> 
by  its  own  private  Authority,  Sadness  predominates 
in  me,  and,  by  and  by,  I  am  as  merry  as  a  Cricket 
When  I  take  a  Book  in  hand  I  have  then  discovered 
admirable  Graces  in  such  and  such  Passages,  and  such 
as  have  strook  my  Soul ;  let  me  light  upon  them  at 
another  time,  I  may  turn  and  toss,  tumble  and  rattle 
the  Leaves  to  much  purpose,  'tis  then  to  me  an  in£rm 
and  undiscover'd  Mass.  Even  in  my  own  Writings  I 
do  not  always  find  the  Air  of  my  first  Fancy :  I  know 
not  what  I  would  have  said,  but  am  often  put  to  it  to 
correct  and  pump  for  a  new  Sence,  because  I  have 
lost  the  first  that  was  better.  I  do  nothing  but  go 
and  come :  my  Judgementdoes  hot  always  advance, 
it  floates  and  romes, 

" velut  minuta'magno 

Deprensa  navis  in  man  vesaniente  vento." 
"  Like  a  small  Bark  upon  the  swelling  Main, 
When  Winds  doe  ruffle  up  the  liquid  Plain." 

Very  often  (as  I  am  apt  to  do)  having  for  Sport's 
sake  undertaken  to  maintain  an  Opinion  contrary  to 
my  own,  my  Mind,  bending  and  applying  itself  that 
way,  does  so  rarely  engage  me  in  a  Quarrel  that  I  no 
more  discern  the  Reason  of  my  former  Belief  and  for- 
sake it.  I  am  as  it  were  misled  by  the  Side  to  which 
I  incline,  be  it  what  it  will,  and  carried  away  by  my 
own  Weight.  Every  one  would  almost  say  the  same 
of  himself  if  he  considered  himself  as  I  do.  Preachers 
very  well  know,  that  the  Emotion  which  steals  upon 
them  in  speaking  does  animate  them  towards  Belief; 
and  that  in  Passion  we  are  more  stiff  in  the  Defence 
of  our  Proposition,  take  ourselves  a  deeper  Lnpression 
of  it,  and  embrace  it  with  greater  Vehemence  and 
Approbation,  than  we  do  in  our  colder  and  more 
temperate  Sence.  You  only  give  your  CouMcel  a  simple 
Breviate  of  your  Cause ;  he  returns  you  a  dubious  and 
uncertain  Aiswer,  by  which  you  find  him  indifferent 
which  side  he  takes :  Have  you  feed  him  well  that  he 
may  relish  it  the  better,  does  he  begin  to  be  really 
concerned,  and  do  you  find  him  truly  bterested  and 
zealous  in  your  Quarrel  ?  His  Reason  and  Learning 
will,  by  degrees,  grow  hot  in  your  Cause ;  behold  an 
apparent  and  undoubted  Tmth  presents  itself  to  his 
Understanding ;  he  discovers  a  new  Light  in  your 
Business,  and  does  in  good  earnest  believe,  and  per- 
suade himself,  that  it  is  so.  Kay,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Ardour  that  springs  from  Spite  and 
Obstinacy,  against  the  Power  and  Violence  of  the 
Magistrate  and  Danger,  or  the  Interest  of  Reputation, 
may  it  not  have  made  some  Men  even  to  the  Stake 
maintain  the  Opinion,  for  which  at  Liberty  and  amongst 
Friends,  he  would  not  have  bum*d  his  Finger. — 
Montaigne, 

Our  life,  as  well  as  all  in  which  we  are  contained, 
is,  in  an  incomprehensible  manner,  composed  of  freedom 
and  necessity.  Our  will  is  a  prediction  of  what  we 
shall  do,  under  all  circumstances.  But  these  circum- 
stances lay  hold  on  us  in  their  own  fashion.  The  what 
lies  in  us ;  the  how  seldom  depends  on  us;  after  the 
wherefore  we  dare  not  ask ;  and  on  this  account  we  are 
rightly  referred  to  the  quia, — Qoethe, 
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9  €^aftn  on  %ifi^(^oxuiti. 
THE  EDDYSTONE^ikE  SKERRYVORE. 

THE  EDDTSTONE. 

Few  of  the  achievements  of  human  intellect  and 
industry  can  be  looked  on  with  deeper  interest  than 
the  Eddjstone  lighthouse;  particiJarly  when  we 
consider  that  it  was  completed  ninety  years  since, 
when  science  had  not  brought  to  bear  many  of  those 
wonderful  helps,  which,  in  this  our  day,  her  rapid  ad- 
vance has  made  so  available,  that  the  accomplishment 
of  the  most  stupendous  works  is  of  every  day's 
occurrence.  The  rocks  on  whicli  the  building  stands 
have  been  named  from  the  eddies  by  which  they  are 
assailed  from  contrary  currents;  they  were  always 
considered  by  mariners  dangerous  in  the  extreme, 
and  as  they  lie  nearly  in  the  direction  of  vessels 
sailing  up  and  down  the  channel,  many  were  wrecked 
upon  them  before  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse.  They 
are  so  exposed  to  th^  ocean  from  all  the  south-western 
joints  of  the  compass,  that  the  heavy  seas  break  on 
ihem  with  tremendous  fury,  and  from  the  sloping 
manner  in  which  they  lie  towards  that  quarter,  the  force 
and  height  of  those  seas  are  much  increased.  Some- 
times after  a  storm,  when  the  sea  appears  perfectly 
smooth,  the  under  current  meeting  the  slope  of  the 
rocks,  the  sea  beats  upon  them  in  a  most  awful  and 
magnificent  manner,  and  even  rises  above  the  light- 
house, covering  it  with  a  veil  of  foam,  white  as  snow. 
These  rocks  are  but  fourteen  miles  from  Plymouth,  and 
twelveand  a  half  from  Rame-head;  so  that  the  ships  lost 
upon  them  were  within  sight  of  land.  To  avoid  such 
dreadful  catastrophes  for  the  future,  it  was  determined 
that  a  lighthouse  should  be  erected  on  them,  if  any  one 
could  be  found  qualified  for  such  a  daring  task.  At 
length  Mr.  Wiiistanley  came  forward,  and  said  he  was 
ready  for  the  undertaking.  From  his  mechanical 
pursuits  and  great  ingenuity,  he  was  considered  a 
most  eligible  person  to  be  employed. 

In  the  year  1696,  Mr.  Winstanley  set  about  his 
great  work  with  the  most  lively  ardour,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  attended 
its  prosecution.  In  three  years  after,  all  the  work  was 
raised,  which  to  the  vane  was  eighty  feet.  The  lantern 
and  all  the  rooms  being  now  ready,  the  workmen,  for 
the  greater  despatch  of  business,  were  to  lodge  there ; 
but  the  first  night  they  ventured  to  do  so,  the  weather 
became  so  inclement,  and  the  sea  rose  so  high,  that  no 
boats  could  get  near  them  for  eleven  days.  For  almost 
the  entire  of  the  time,  they  and  their  provisions  were 
inundated  with  wet,  though  they  used  all  the  means 
they  could  devise  to  protect  themselves ;  some  of  their 
materiab  they  found  it  impossible  to  save.  Finding 
the  effect  which  the  sea  had  upon  the  building,  and 
that  the  waves  frequently  covered  the  lantern, 
(although  it  was  sixty  feet  high,)  Mr.  Winstanley 
determined  to  raise  it  forty  feet  higher.  In  the  spring 
be  commenced  enlarging  all  its  proportions^  so  as  to 
shew  the  increase  of  height.  So  great  was  the  force  of 
the  sea  in  stormy  weather,  that  it  has  in  appearance 
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flown  a  hundred  feet  above  the  vane,  and  covered  half 
the  house  and  the  lantern  as  if  they  were  under  water ; 
it  was  even  said  that  it  would  be  very  possible  for  a 
six-oared  boat  to  be  lifted  up  on  a  wave,  and  driven 
through  the  open  gallery  of  the  lighthouse.  In  No- 
vember, 1703,  some  repairs  were  necessary,  and  Mr. 
Winstanley  went  to  Plymouth  to  superintend  them. 
The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  thought  the  building 
could  not  stand  for  any  time,  and  told  him  so.  When 
his  friends  heard  that  he  meant  to  go  with  his  men  to 
the  lighthouse,  they  warned  him  of  the  danger  which 
they  apprehended,  but,  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of 
its  durability,  he  assured  them  he  was  so  thorooghly 
convinced  of  its  strength,  that  he  hoped  he  might  be 
there  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  storm  that  ever 
came,  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
the  firmness  of  his  work.  His  wish  was  soon  to  be 
fatally  gratified;  he  and  his  workmen  and  lighters 
were  there  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  November — 
a  night  memorable  for  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
tempests  that  ever  visited  the  British r  shore.  A 
strong  west  wind  had  set  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  and  increased  in  force  every  hour ;  on  the  24th 
it  was  so  furious  as  to  cause  some  damage  and  con- 
siderable alarm ;  on  the  26th  it  increased  so  much  in 
violence,  that  very  few  ventured  out  of  their  houses ; 
in  the  evening  it  became  still  more  dreadful ;  a  fearful 
darkness  prevailed,  dispelled  at  intervals  for  a  moment 
by  meteors  in  the  air  and  fiery  vapours,  which  rendered 
it  still  more  terrific.  Some  fancied  that  the  tempest 
was  accompanied  by  an  earthquake.  The  sound  of 
that  awful  storm  has  been  described  as  having 
dismayed  every  heart ;  it  was  hoarse  and  deep — re- 
^sembling  the  rattling  of  thunder ;  *'  horror  and  con- 
fusion"— so  said  a  writer  of  the  day — "seized  upon  all.'* 

After  the  terrors  of  that  night,  anxious  eyes  were 
dhrected  to  the  rocks,  where  the  lighthouse  had  been 
seen  the  evening  before  :  the  rocks  were  indeed  there, 
proud  and  immovable  as  ever;  but  the  lighthouse,  and 
all  that  it  Imd  contained,  had  totally  disappeared ;  the 
only  vestige  of  the  edifice  which  remained,  was  a 
massive  bar  of  iron,  one  of  twelve  which,  for  the 
better  security  of  the  building,  had  connected  it  with 
the  rock.  The  storm  whidi  swept  away  every  thing 
else,  embedded  it  more  deeply  in  the  stone,  and  it 
remained  a  memorial  sufficiently  impressive,  of  the 
strength  of  the  wind  and  the  waves,  and  the  disasters 
of  that  fatal  night. 

"  TAe  great  stormy*  as  it  was  called  for  years,  was 
commemorated  by  a  sermon,  preached  annually  in 
Little  Wyld-street  Chapel,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  the 
observance  was  in  existence  in  the  year  1826,  and 
may,  perhaps,  still  be  continued.  The  lighthouse  had 
not  been  long  down,  when  the  Winchelsea,  a  home- 
ward bound  Yirginia-man,  was  lost  upon  the  Eddy- 
stone  rocks :  this  excited  great  anxiety  for  the  re- 
building of  the  edifice ;  in  the  year  1706,  lilr.  Lovatt, 
who  had  the  principal  direction  about  the  undertaking, 
selected  lifr.  Rudyard  to  superintend  the  works,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  carrying  on  business  as  a  linen 
draper,  on  Ludgate  Hill.   Though  he  had  no  practical 
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experience,  tlie  judgment  which  he  showed  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  undertaking  proved  him  a  fit 
person  to  be  engaged  in  it ;  he  substituted  simplicity 
and  utility  for  the  fantastic  ornaments  with  which 
Mr.  Winstanley  encumbered  the  building,  and  in 
^hich  he  had  taken  such  especial  delight. 

lu  the  year  1709  the  building  was  completed,  for 
which  Mr.  Rudyard  had  used  wood,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  his  plan  had  been  quite 
successful.  We  suppose  that  Mr.  Rudyard  was  no 
longer  living  in  1723,  as  we  find  that  the  superinten- 
dence of  some  repairs  in  the  lighthouse  had  devolved 
on  another  person.  The  dreadful  disaster  by  which 
the  lighthouse  was  again  destroyed,  by  fire,  occurred 
on  the  2d  of  December,  1755. 

The  directors  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  turned 
their  thoughts  immediately  to  its  re-erection.  They 
applied  to  Lord  Macclesfield,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  recommend  an  engineer  capable  of  super- 
intending such  a  work,  fle  named  Mr.  Smeaton,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Society,  as  the  most  competent 
person  he  knew.  He  had  recommended  himself  to  its 
notice  by  the  communications  which,  from  time  to 
time^  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  he  had  forwarded, 
describing  various  remarkable  mechanical  inventions 
and  improvements  of  his  own;  from  the  great  in- 
genuity and  ability  thus  displayed,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  He  received  a  letter 
from  Wilson  the  painter,  telling  him  that  he  had  been 
appointed  to  undertake  the  management  of  this 
important  building.  On  reading  the  letter,  he  sup- 
posed it  was  confusedly  expressed,  and  that  no  more 
was  meant  than  that  he,  like  others,  might  send  in 
proposals  for  the  undertaking.  His  reply  at  once 
showed  the  impression  which  it  had  made.  Wikon 
sent  a  rejoinder  sufficiently  explicii,  though  laconic ; 
it  contained  but  four  words, — "  Thou  arl  the  man" 

Mr.  Smeaton  gave  up  his  various  engagements,  that 
he  might  devote  all  the  energies  of  his  comprehensive 
mind  to  this  great  national  undertaking.  In  about 
eight  months  after  the  destruction  of  the  lighthouse 
by  fire,  Mr.  Smeaton  stood  upon  those  rocks  so 
dreaded  by  seamen,  revolving  in  his  mind  his  plans  of 
c^eration, — plans  so  remarkable  for  judgment  and 
forethought,  and  so  methodically  arranged,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  confusion  or  mistake.  He  drew 
up  rules  for  the  use  of  his  men,  so  that  all  employed 
knew  exactly  what  was  expected  from  them.  The 
work  was  pursued  with  wonderful  energy  and  patience; 
and  when  we  consider  the  number  of  days  during  the 
time  the  building  was  going  on  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  work  on  the  rock,  it  is  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  completed  in  three  years ;  in  that 
space  of  time  there  were  but  431  days  when  it  was 
possible  for  the  men  to  stand  on  the  rock,  and  of  these 
days  there  was  so  small  a  portion  that  could  be  used, 
that  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  building  was  in 
reality  the  work  of  but  sixteen  weeks.  ITie  light- 
house is  of  a  circidar  form,  built  entirely  of  stone. 
Its  foundations  are  embedded  in  a  socket  in  the  rock, 
ancl  80  lliDTOughly  united  to  it  by  a  strong  cement  that 


they  form  but  one  body,  \x5tti  parts  jM^bably  equal  in 
strength.  Its  height  is  eighty  feet.  The  gifted 
engineer  had  the  grhtifitation  bf  knowing  that  all  was 
accomplished,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  loUhout  Um  of 
life  or  limb  to  any  one  conceriteA  in  tV."  This  speaks 
largely  for  Mr.  Smeaton's  care  of  those  over  whom  he 
presided  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  in 
all  of  which  he  took  an  equal  share. 

On  one  occasion,  the  sloop  in  which  he  was  rettun- 
ing  to  shore  was  well-nigh  lost.  In  our  gleanings  we 
met  with  the  following  description  of  the  lighthouse, 
which  struck  us  so  mach,  that  we  give  it  in  the  words 
in  which  we  found  it.  *^*  When  the  tide  swells  above 
the  foundation  of  the  building,  the  lighthouse  makes 
the  odd  appearance  of  A  structure  emerging  from  the 
waves ;  but  sometimes  a  wave  rides  above  the  very  top 
of  it,  and  circling  round,  the  whole  looks  like  a 
column  of  water,  till  it  breaks  into  foam  and  subsides."^ 

After  the  lighthouse  was  built,  evei7  one  was 
anxious  to  know  how  it  would  stand  the  test  of 
tempestuous  weather ;  threfe  years  passed  before  this 
was  proved,  the  hard  weather  which  had  arisen  in  the 
interim  produced  no  effect  on  it.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1702,  there  happened  a  dreadful  storm ;  it 
was  said  by  one  who  had  all  along  anticipated  the 
fall  of  the  edifice,  "  Well,  if  the  Eddystone  light- 
house stands  this,  it  will  stand  till  the  end  of  the 
worid."  In  the  morning  there  it  Was,  firm  and 
uninjured  as  the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  Not  the  i 
slightest  mischief  could  be  detected,  to  prove  that  the 
winds  and  waves  had  triumphed  for  an  instant  over  it ; 
not  even  one  pane  of  glass  in  the  lantern  had  been 
broken.  With  what  gratified  feelings  Mr.  Smeatnn 
must  have  beheld  the  complete  success  of  his  work  ! 
Who,  indeed,  can  look  on  that  lone  beacon,  as  il  stands 
in  its  wild  and  solitary  grandeur,  to  warn  away  our 
brave  sailors  from  the  dangers  which  surround  it, 
without  grateful  thoughts  ?  Its  durability  has  been  long 
considered  so  much  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  has 
been  remarked  that,  after  a  great  storm,  among 
all  the  expressions  of  anxiety,  the  safety  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse  has  never  been  inquired  after. 

This  great  and  good  man  died  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1792. 

THE  ASlftkRYVORE. 

Sometimes  in  the  quiet  of  an  Autumn  evening 
spent  on  the  shores  of  our  island,  we  discern  in  the  ii 
misty  horizon  a  tiny  star,  whose  constant  light  re- 
minds us  of  some  good  angel's  presence,  illumining  the 
darkness  of  night  It  is  the  lighthouse  lamp,  kept 
ever  burning,  to  guide  the  sailor  over  the  stonny  sea, 
and  warn  him  of  unseen  rocks,  which  would  crush  his 
little  bark,  and  consign  its  crew  to  destruction. 

With  feelings  of  pleasure  we  catch  a  glimpse  of   i 
the  lighthouse  beacon;  but  does  the  thought  ever  recur, 
of  the  toils  and  dangers  endured  by  those  who  raised 
such  an  edifice  in  the  midst  of  ix)aring  seas  ? 

Let  such  as  can  sympathize  with  that  disinterestted 
zeal  to  do  good,  which  distinguishes  the  noble  and 

(1)  Mirror  of  Literature,  Auiosanent,  and  Instruction. 
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generous  firoiii  the  narrow  and  selfish  spirit,  listen  to 
the  recital  of  the  building  of  the  Lighthouse  of 
Bkerryrore. 

For  many  years  had  it  been  in  contemplation,  and 
an  Act  of  Pariiament  obtained,  authorizing  the 
Undertaking ;  but  so  immense  were  the  obstacles,  so 
small  the  space  on  which  to  work,  and  so  distant  from 
the  shore,  that  the  Herculean  task  long  remained 
nnattempted. 

At  length,  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights 
committed  the  charge  of  the  undertaking  to  Alan 
Stevenson,  their  engineer,  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated builder  of  the  Bell-rock  Lighthouse.  It  is  our 
design  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  interesting  work,  which, 
though  necessarily  defective,  will,  it  is  hoped,  convey 
sufficient  idea  to  the  many,  who  are  precluded  by  its 
bulky  and  expensive  form  from  its  perusal  for  them- 
adves. 

The  tadented  author  need  desire  no  prouder 
monument  than  that  noble  tower,  in  the  boiling  chaos 
of  waters,  which  warns  the  sailor  of  his  danger,  and 
guides  him  by  its  light  into  safer  seas ;  and  his  heart 
warms  with  gratitude,  while  he  tliinks  on  the  thou- 
sands who  have  gone  down  off  Skerryvore. 

Preparations  too  numerous  and  mmute  to  need  a 
description  here  were  accordingly  made  for  the 
work,  and  in  the  summer  of  1838  the  first  temporary 
dwelling  was  erected  on  the  rook ;  hitherto^  inhabited 
only  by  innumerable  seals  and  sea-fowl,  who  fled  in 
ternx*  from  their  favourite  haunts  on  the  approach  of 
man. 

Skeny-vohr,  the  Great  Rock,  as  its  name  in  Gaelic 
implies,  is  situated  south  of  the  Hebrides,  about  twelve 
miles  south-west  of  the  inhospitable  little  island  of 
Tyree,  and  80  to  the  west  of  lona.  The  main  rock 
on  which  the  lighthouse  stands  is,  at  low  water,  about 
2S0  feet  square ;  "  extremely  irregular,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  gullies  and  fissures  of  considerable 
breadth."  It  is  excessively  hard  and  smooth,  so  as 
to  render  binding  extremely  difficult,  being  slippery  as 
ice ;  and,  in  a  heavy  surf,  the  act  of  springing  ashore 
was  attended  with  great  danger,  and,  in  the  graphic 
language  of  one  of  the  workmen,  "  like  climbing  up 
the  side  of  a  bottle." 

No  common  amount  of  perseverance  and  courage 
would  fearry  the  leader  of  such  an  undertaking  through 
the  obstructions  continually  springing  up  in  his  way. 
We  can  hardly  praise  too  highly  that  spirit  of  enterprise 
aind  unflinching  resolve,  which  must  have  upheld  the 
gallant  commander  amid  discouragements  so  over- 
powering. 

On  the  23d  of  Jime  they  embarked  in  a  small 
sailing  vessel,  "  with  all  the  requisites  on  board  for 
eommencing  the  season's  operations."  Twice  were 
they  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  shores  of 
Mull  and  lona ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  28th  that 
our  engineer  could  approach  so  near  the  rock  in  the 
boai,  as  to  enable  him  with  some  difficulty  to  spring 
ashore,  while  it  returned  to  the  vessel  for  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

Once  landed  on  such  a  perilous  spot,  with  billows 


roaring  around  hite,  his  mind  Was  for  a  moment 
overpowered  with  emotions  which  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  his  own  words. 

**  While  left  alone  on  this  sea-beaten  rock,  on  which 
1  had  landed  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  aA  t  watched 
the  waves,  of  which  every  succeeding  one  seemed  to 
rise  higher  than  the  last,  the  idea  was  for  a  few 
minutes  forcibly  impressed  on  my  Uiind,  thit  it  might 
probably  be  found  impracticable  to  remove  me  ftim 
the  rock ;  and  I  could  not  Avoid  indulging  in  those 
unaccountable  fancies,  which  lead  men  to  spieculate 
with  something  like  pleasure  upon  the  horrors  of  their 
seemingly  impending  fate." 

There  was  however  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  he 
quickly  turned  his  energies  to  the  work  before  him ; 
and  began  surveying  the  lt>ck,  and  forming  plans 
against  the  arrival  of  the  workmeii,  who  in  due 
season  also  effected  a  landing,  and  couimenced  opera- 
tions. 

Their  first  care  was  to  trace  out  a  chart  on  the 
rock  with  paint,  whidi  should  be  a  guide  to  them  in 
erecting  their  barrack  on  their  next  landing;  and  thus 
they  spent  four  hours. 

Many  a  tedious  voyage  to  and  fro  was  made,  and 
many  an  unexpected  delay  met  with,  et^  all  tiie 
materials  collected  at  Greenbck,  and  amounting  to 
6,000  tons,  were  ready  for  shipment,  and,  after  beating 
about  for  eight  days,  enabled  to  reach  Skerryvore. 

The  difficulty  of  lauding  the  cargo  on  so  slippery  a 
surface  is  hardly  to  be  concteived;  each  article,  as 
it  was  brought  ashore,  was  lashed  down  by  ring-bolts  to 
the  rock ;  and  they  then  proceeded  to  bore  "  the  holw 
for  the  slancheons  or  bats,  by  which  the  timbers  of 
the  barrack  Were  to  be  secured  to  the  rock ; "  but  the 
difficulty  of  boring  in  so  hard  a  material  was  very 
great,  and  with  all  their  efforts  they  could  only  make 
three  inches  of  way  in  an  hour.  'Hiis,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  encourage  them  to  persevere,  till  at  length, 
on  the  18th  of  August,  they  had  fixed  the  six  pillars 
of  their  barrack  or  log-house  into  their  rocky  beds, 
and  thus  far  erected  their  fragile  abode. 

Most  interesting  is  the  account  given  by  lOur 
author  of  the  dangers  they  escaped  meanwhile ;  of  the 
gradual  prepress  of  their  o\)erations;  and  their 
exposure  to  storms,  as  the  littte  Vessel  lay  in  her 
moorings  off  the  rock ;  suddenly  obliging  them  in 
the  darkness  of  night  to  "cast  loose  and  run;" 
scarce  able,  with  the  most  skilful  pilotage,  to  esa^ 
the  simken  rocks  that  abounded,  the  horiz(Mi  being 
half  composed  of  the  reefs,  so  emphatiadly  termed 
"  foul-ground,"  and,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  one  sheet 
of  foam  encircling  them  around.  We  will  give  the 
author's  description  of  a  day's  routine  at  this  time. 

"  The  economy  of  our  life  while  moored  for  days 
off  the  rock  was  somewhat  singular.  We  landed  at 
four  o'clock  every  morning  to  commence  work,  and 
generally  breakfasted  on  the  rock  at  eighty  at  which 
time  the  boat  arrived  with  large  pitchers  of  tea,  bags 
of  biscuit  and  canteens  of  beef.  Breakfast  was 
despatched  in  half  an  hour,  and  work  again  resumed 
till  about  two  o'clock,  which  hour  brought  the  dinner^ 
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differing  [in  its  materials  from  breakfast  only  in  the 
addition  of  a  thick  pottage  of  vegetables,  and  the 
substitution  of  beer  for  tea.  Dinner  occupied  no 
longer  time  than  breakfast,  and  like  it  was  succeeded 
by  another  season  of  toil,  wbich  lasted  until  eight 
and  sometimes  nine  o'clock,  when  it  was  so  dark  that 
we  could  scarcely  scramble  to  the  boats,  and  were 
often  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  assistance  we 
could  obtain  from  an  occasional  flash  of  a  lantern,  and 
from  following  the  voices.  Once  on  the  deck  of  the 
little  tender,  and  the  boats  hoisted  in,  the  materials  of 
breakfast  were  again  produced  under  the  name  of 
supper;  but  the  heaving  of  thtf  vessel  damped  the 
animation  which  attended  the  meals  on  the  rock,  and 
destroyed  the  appetite  of  the  men,  who,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  so  little  tea-toorth/^  as  to  prefer 
messing  on  the  rock,  even  during  rain,  to  facing  the 
closeness  of  the  forecastle." 

Thus  passed  their  first  summer — a  life  combining 
the  romantic  with  the  practical;  for  surely  it  must 
have  required  no  little  enthusiasm,  in  man  as  well  as 
master,  to  work  with  cheerfulness  in  the  absence  of  so 
many  comforts,  and  amid  such  constant  exposure. 

Precautions  having  been  taken  to  secure  their  work 
against  the  weather,  and  a  water-tight  chest,  con- 
taining biscuits  and  a  cask  of  water,  having  been 
lashed  to  the  barrack,  for  the  benefit  of  shipwrecked 
mariners,  they  "  set  sail  with  three  cheers,  rejoicing 
to  have  thus  concluded  their  season's  work." 

"  Before  leaving  the  rock,"  says  our  engineer,  "  I 
dimbed  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  from  which  I  now, 
for  the  first  time,  got  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  various 
shoals  which  the  stormy  state  of  the  sea  so  well  dis- 
closed ;  and  my  elevation  above  the  rock  itself  de- 
creased the  apparent  elevation  of  the  rugged  ledge  so 
much,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  each  successive  wave 
must  sweep  right  over  its  surface,  and  carry  us  all 
before  it  into  the  wide  Atlantic. 

"  So  loud  was  the  roaring  of  the  wind  among  the 
timbers  of  the  barrack,  and  so  hoarse  the  chunour  of 
the  waves,  that  I  could  not  hear  the  voices  of  the 
men  below,  and  I  with  difficulty  occasionally  caught 
the  sharp  tinkle  of  the  hammers  on  the  rock. 

"  When  I  looked  back  on  the  works  of  the  season, 
upon  our  difficulties,  and,  I  must  add,  dangers,  and 
the  small  result  of  our  exertions,  for  we  had  only 
been  165  hours  at  work  on  the  rock  between  the  7th 
of  August  and  the  11th  of  September — ^I  could  see 
that,  in  good  truth,  there  were  many  difficulties 
before  us ;  but  there  was  also  much  cause  for  thank- 
fulness, in  the  many  escapes  we  had  made." 

Disappointment,  however,  was  in  store ;  for,  scarcely 
had  two  months  elapsed,  ere  our  author  received  intel- 
ligence from  Tyree,  of  the  total  disappearance  of  the 
barrack  from  the  rock,  the  truth  of  which  news  a 
visit  to  the  spot  confirmed :  for,  though  the  rough  seas 
forbad  a  landing,  a  sufficiently  near  approach  was 
made  to  enable  them  to  "  survey  the  melancholy  re- 
mains of  their  labours." 

"  After  waiting,"  he  adds,  "  in  the  hope  of  a  change 
in  the  state  of  the  sea,  until  it  was  nearly  dark,  we 


again  turned  towards  Tyree,  in  all  the  gloom  of  a 
stormy  night,  and  depressed  by  mingled  disappoint- 
ment and  sad  foreboding,  occasioned  by  the  Date  of  our 
intended  asylum  from  the  waves." 

Nothmg  daunted,  however,  by  this  misfortune, 
tliey  again  embarked  in  the  succeeding  spring,  with 
all  the  materials  for  a  new  barrack,  which  was  erected 
iu  twenty-five  days ;  a  railway  also  was  projected  for 
conveying  the  stones,  and  two  cast-iron  water-tanks 
laid  down  in  the  rock. 

The  chief  undertaking  of  this  season  was,  "the 
excavation  of  the  foundation  of  the  Lighthouse 
tower,"  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  estimated.  They  had  to  blast  the  rock,  so  as  to 
"  lay  bare  a  level  floor  of  extent  sufficient  to  contain 
the  foundation-pit  for  the  tower,"  an  operation  whidi 
occupied  tliirty  men  for  102  days.  The  smallness  of 
the  surface  obliged  them  to  be  within  thirty,  and 
sometimes  twelve  yards  of  the  mines  of  powder; 
and  but  for  the  greatest  care  awful  accidents  must 
have  occurred :  2,000  tons  being  thus  removed,  the 
surface  was  made  smooth  enough  for  them  to  com- 
mence the  foundation-pit. 

The  observations  on  this  part  of  their  work  deserve 
quotation,  showing  as  they  do  the  constant  sense  of 
humble  dependence  on  God  which  so  strikingly 
pervades  the  whole  narrative.  ''  1  am  well  aware  that 
the  quantity  of  materials  which  1  have  just  mentioned 
will  be  apt  to  produce  a  smile  from  those  who  have 
been  chiefly  conversant  with  the  gigantic  but  simple 
operations  which  generally  characterise  the  great 
railways  of  this  country;  but  if  it  be  remembered 
that  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  of 
the  wide  Atlantic,  and  were  every  day  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  sudden  call  to  leave  the  rock,  and  betake 
ourselves  to  the  vessel,  and  on  several  occasions  had 
our  cranes  and  other  tools  swept  into  the  sea,  the 
slowness  of  our  progress  will  excite  less  surprise ;  and 
still  less  will  those  who  duly  weigh  the  dangers  of  our 
daily  life,  both  in  our  little  vessel  and  on  the  rode, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  reflect  on  the  many  striking 
proofs  which  we  almost  every  hour  experienced  of  the 
care  of  an  Almighty  hand,  be  disposed  to  withhold 
their  sympathy  from  the  heartfelt  expressions  of 
gratitude  which  often  went  round  our  little  drde  in 
the  boats,  as  we  rowed  i&  the  twilight  from  the  rock 
to  the  ship.  Isolation  from  the  workl  in  a  situaticm 
of  common  danger  produces  amongst  most  men  a  | 
freer  interchange  of  the  feelings  of  dependence  on  the  : 
Abnighty,  than  is  common  in  the  more  chilly  inter- 
course of  ordinary  life."  j 

During  this  season,  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  j 
cirde   for    the  foundation-pit  was    deared;    when 
finished  it  measured  forty-two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
fifteen  inches  in  depth,  and  the  next  summer  ,saw  it 
completed. 

Trials  and  losses  were  experienced,  from  time  to  ; 
time,  as  they  went  on — ^in  the  washing  away  of  buoys ; 
the  destruction  of  moorings ;  their  little  vessd  bdng 
tossed  by  the  billows,  and  in  danger  of  foundering  on 
the  reefs ;  the  peril  encountered  each  day  in  the  landing  !' 
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thirty  men  on  so  slippery  a  rock, — all  these  were 
obstacles  which  would  have  damped  the  ardour  of 
most  men ;  but  it  is  a  mark  of  i^true  energy,  that  it 
rises  with  the  greater  strength  the  more  it  is  dashed 
do^  » ;  a  doable  glow  of  ardour  fires  such  a  mind — ^it 
remv^  to  oyercome.  Thus  alone  could  such  under- 
takings as  the  one  we  are  contemplating  be  aocom* 
plished;  thus  alone  could  the  feeble  arm  of  man 
achieve  works  which  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  very 
elements.  A  St.  Peter's  or  St.  Paul's  proudly  pro- 
claims to  the  world  the  mighty  intellects  that  could 
embody,  in  their  massive  domes,  the  stupendous  con- 
ceptions of  gigantic  minds ;  and  when  a  path  of  iron 
can  be  thrown  over  the  wave,  through  whose  hollow 
tube  sweeps  the  steam- monster  with  its  long  train; 
when  one  city  can  speak  to  another  in  a  moment,  by 
the  trembling  of  invisible  wires ;  when  things  like  these 
are  performed  by  means  of  the  intellect  of  man,  we 
may  well  reverence  the  Giver  of  that  intellect,  and 
dwell  with  delight  on  all  that  it  achieves. 

Tlie  spring  of  1840  found  them  engaged,  for  the 
third  year,  in  their  work  of  humanity  ;  and  this  time 
they  had  the  delight  of  finding  the  barrack  uninjured, 
and  all  things  much  as  they  had  be^n  left  seven 
months  before.  The  paint,  of  course,  was  in  part 
washed  off,  the  iron  work  rusted,  and  an  entrance 
into  their  future  abode  efiected  with  difficulty.  Glad 
were  they,  however,  to  find  it  in  good  condition,  and 
the  biscuits  they  had  left  for  shipwrecked  seamen 
quite  palatable  on  being  dried  and  toasted. 

They  now,  for  the  first  time,  entered  upon  their  new 
residence,  which  consisted  of  three  stories,  raised  on 
the  pyramid  of  logs.  The  author  thus  relates  the  in- 
conveniences of  their  new  abode : — 

'*  During  the  first  month  we  suffered  much  from  the 
flooding  of  our  apartments  with  water,  at  times  when 
heavy  sprays  lashed  the  walls  of  the  barrack  with 
great  violence,  and  also  during  ramy  weather ;  and  in 
northerly  gales  we  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  our- 
selves warm.  On  one  occasion,  also,  we  were  fourteen 
days  without  communication  with  the  steamer,  and 
daring  the  greater  part  of  that  time  we  saw  nothing 
but  white  fields  of  foam  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  heard  nothing  but  the  whistling  of  the  wind  and 
the  thunder  of  the  waves,  which  were  at  times  so  loud 
as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  hear  any  one  speak. 
For  several  days  the  seas  rose  so  high  as  to  prevent 
our  attempting  to  go  down  to  the  rock,  and  the  cold 
and  comfortless  nature  of  our  abode  reduced  all  hands 
to  the  necessity  of  seeking  warmth  in  bed,  where 
(rising  only  to  our  meals)  we  generally  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  listening  to  the  howling  of  the 
winds  and  the  beating  of  the  waves,  which  occasionally 
made  the  house  tremble  in  a  startling  manner.  Such 
a  scene,  with  the  ruins  of  the  former  barrack  not 
twenty  yards  from  us,  was  calculated  only  to  inspire 
the  most  desponding  anticipations;  and  I  well  re- 
member the  undefined  sense  of  dread  that  flashed 
across  my  mind,  on  being  awakened  one  night  by  a 
heavy  sea  which  struck  the  barrack,  and  made  my  cot, 
or  hammock,  swing  inwards  firom  the  wall,  which  was 


immediately  followed  by  a  cry  of  terror  from  the  men 
in  the  apartment  above  me,  most  of  whom,  startled 
by  the  sound  and  tremor,  immediately  sprang  from 
their  berths  to  the  floor,  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  whole  fabric  had  been  washed  into  the  sea.  The 
alarm,  however,  was  very  short,  and  the  solemn  pause 
which  succeeded  the  cry  was  soon  followed  by  words 
of  reassurance  and  congratulation." 

There  was,  however,  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture, 
and  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

'*  Yet  life  on  the  Skenyvore  Rock  was  by  no  means 
destitute  of  its  peculiar  pleasures.  The  grandeur  of 
the  ocean's  rage,  the  deep  murmur  of  the  waves,  the 
hoarse  cry  of  the  sea-birds,  which  wheeled  continually 
over  us — especially  at  our  meals — ^the  low  moaning  of 
the  wind,  or  the  gorgeous  brightness  of  a  glassy  sea 
and  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  solemn  stillness  of  a  deep 
blue  vault,  studded  with  stars,  or  cheered  by  the 
splendour  of  the  full  moon,  were  the  phases  of  ex- 
ternal things  that  often  arrested  our  thoughts,  in  a 
situation  where,  with  all  the  bustle  that  sometimes 
prevaUed,  there  was  necessarily  so  much  time  for  re- 
flection. Those  changes,  together  with  the  continual 
succession  of  hopes  and  fears  connected  with  the  im- 
portant work  in  which  we  were  engaged,  and  the  oft- 
recurring  calls  for  advice  or  direction,  as  well  as 
occasional  hours  devoted  to  reading  and  corre- 
spondence, and  the  pleasures  of  news  from  home,  were 
more  than  suflicient  to  reconcile  me  to^ — nay,  to  make 
me  really  enjoy,  an  uninterrupted  residence,  on  one 
occasion,  of  not  less  than  five  weeks  on  that  desert 
rock." 

Operations  being,  as  usual,  suspended  on  the  rock 
as  soon  as  the  autumn  set  in,  the  process  of  preparing 
stones  for  building  went  on  rapidly  in  the  work-yard 
at  Hynish,  which,  during  the  winter  months,  presented 
a  busy  scene.  A  little  colony  of  150  workmen  was 
here  collected,  whose  neat  cabins  formed  a  *'  cheering 
contrast "  to  the  wretched  huts  of  the  "  poor  He- 
brideans  "  scattered  over  the  island. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1841  saw  the  tower 
gradually  arising  on  the  wave-girdled  rock.  Apparatus 
of  various  kinds  being  obtained  to  forward  their 
exertions,  they  proceeded,  without  much  interruption, 
with  the  building.  Admirable  were  the  arrangements 
for  landing  the  stones  on  the  little  railway  they  had 
laid  down,  for  setting  up  the  cranes  and  needles,  and 
appropriating  to  the  several  workmen  their  respective 
tasks.  The  smallest  want  of  forethought  might  have 
undone  the  labour  of  months. 

By  the  close  of  this  season  only  one-third  remained 
to  be  done ;  the  next  found  the  tower  completed,  and 
the  lantern  erected;  but  so  numerous  were  the 
fittings  up  of  the  interior,  the  preparing  of  machinery, 
lenses,  &c.,  the  obtaining  of  oil  and  all  the  other  re- 
quisites, that  it  was  noJ;till  the  Ist  of  February,  1844, 
that  the  light  first  shone  forth. 

The  little  vessel  which  conyeys  their  needful  pro- 
visions to  the  three  solitary  inmates  of  that  lonely 
tower,  is  kept  in  the  harbour  prepared  for  it,  at  Hynish, 
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vhere  also  is  a  little  settlement,  eonsisting  of  tbe 
fiamiiies  of  tbese  men,  one  of  whom  returns,  eyeiy  few 
weeks,  to  take  liia  torn  in  domestic  life. 

Perhaps  few  offices  are  more  full  of  responsibility 
tban  is  tbat  of  a  ligbtbonse  keeper.  On  bis  faitbfid 
vigilance  may  depend  tbe  lives  of  tbonsands ;  and  it 
is  on  peril  of  dismissal  tbat  tbe  ligbt  is,  for  one 
moment,  extingoisbed.  Tbe  routme  of  bis  life  is  not 
uninteresting : — 

**  Tbe  keeper  on  duty  ia,  by  tbe  rules  of  tbe  Service, 
forbidden,  under  penalty  of  instant  dismissal,  to  leave 
tbe  ligbt-room,  on  any  pretext,  until  relieved  by  tbe 
next  wbo  mounts  guard,  and  wbo  is  summoned  by 
tbe  sound  of  a  bell  placed  inside  bis  cot  or  sleeping- 
bertb,  wbicb  is  rung  by  means  of  a  small  piston, 
propelled  by  simply  blowing  into  a  moutb-piece 
m  tbe  ligbt-roouL  Tbe  keeper  in  bed  answers 
tbia  signal  by  a  *'  counter-blast,"  wbicb  also  rings 
anotber  bell  in  tbe  ligbt-room,  and  informs  tbe  keeper 
tbere  tbat  bis  signal  bas  been  beard,  and  will  be 
obeyed." 

And  now,  having  witnessed  tbe  birth  of  this  monu- 
ment of  tbe  iatelleot  and  perseverance  of  man,  we 
will  leave  it  to  tbe  winds  and  waves,  trusting  they 
may  never  be  powerful  enough  to  overthrow  it,  or 
extinguish  tbat  beneficent  ligbt  which  nightly  shines 
above  tbe  watera  from  the  rooks  of  Sjlebjltvoiis. 


STORY  OF  A  FAMILY.' 

BT  S.   IC. 
ATJTHOKESS  OF   "THE  MAIDEN  AUNT,*' 


&e. 


Chapter  XVII.— A  Discoveky. 
Ida's  mind  was  so  engrossed  by  the  painful  and 
unexpected  drcumatances  which  had  befallen  herself, 
that  she  forgot  Mr.  Tyrrell  and  his  pertinacious  reso- 
lution to  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Chester,  which  bad 
before  occasioned  her  so  much  trouble.  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
however,  had  not  forgotten  it  himself.  After  a  long 
conversation  with  Frederick,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  confided  to  him  the  cause  of  his  anxiety,  and  in 
some  sort  charged  him  with  the  conduct  of  an  affair 
which  seemed  to  be  unavoidably  withdrawn  from  bis 
own  hand,  this  troublesome  and  inexplicable  Mr. 
Tyrrell  fetched  his  book  and  his  little  boy,  and  went 
out  for  a  atroU  upon  the  terrace.  This  was,  with  him, 
a  favourite  mode  of  beguiling  tbe  hours ;  he  was  not  a 
student  and  an  enthusiast  like  Percy  Lee,  and  though 
his  intellectual  capacity  was  of  a  high  order,  he  was 
seldom  to  be  found  acquiring  knowledge  for  tbe  mere 
sake  of  the  acquisition.  With  a  definite  object  iu 
view,  for  a  limited  time,  for  a  special  and  sufficient 
purpose,  be  could  work  as  hard  as  any  roan,  but  this 
not  so  much  from  love  of  tbe  work  as  from  desire  for 
its  end.  He  would  have  walked  fifty  miles  for  a 
wager ;  he  would  have  declined  ten  for  mere  exercise 
and  enjoyment.  Therefore  to  him  a  stroll  on  a  sunny 
terrace,  with  a  fair  landscape  in  view,  breathing  upon 

( 1)  Continued.fhnn  p.  210. 


him  all  kinds  of  serene  and  sootoing  influences,  a 
volume  in  his  hand  not  profound  enough  to  demand 
attention,  yet  significant  enough  to  waken  and  surest 
thought,  and  his  child's  ringing  voice  and  bright 
laughter  to  set  the  thoughts  thus  aroused  to  a  pleasant 
music  of  its  own— to  him  this  was  perfect  luxury. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  thoughts  which  be 
was  thus  indulging  seemed  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
melancholy  cast.  Some  passing  look  or  gesture  of  the 
boy  had  recalled  his  mother,  summoning  up  one  of 
those  sudden,  living,  real  visions  of  tbe  past,  which 
sometimes  spring  upon  us  unawares,  to  overthrow  in 
a  moment  all  tbe  barriers  which  we  have  been  years  in 
raising,  to  convict  our  patience  of  bollowness,  and  onr 
resignation  of  falsehood.  It  was,  doubtless,  with  no 
deep  and  bitter  agony  that  Mr.  Tyrrdl  had  sorrowed 
for  his  wife's  death;  the  ligbt  of  his  life  had  not 
gone  out  with  her ;  she  left  no  legacy  of  memories  so 
tender  that  one  dares  not  touch  them ;  no  pathetic 
vacancy  tbat  is  ever  craving  to  be  filled,  yet  the  filling 
of  which  would  be  profanation.  Nevertheless,  apart 
from  the  horror  of  her  death  and  tbe  painful  charac- 
ter of  their  last  interview,  tbere  bad  been  a  keenness 
in  bis  regret  wnich  surprised  himself,  and  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  credited  by  her  whose  sensitive  and 
passionate  nature,  once  convinced  tbat  he  bad  never 
loved  her  as  she  loved  him,  had  speedily  exaggerated 
his  coolness  into  complete  indifierence,  and  scarcely 
stopped  short  of  believing  it  to  he  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. He  was  a  very  proud  man ;  proud  not  merely 
in  outward  development  of  manner  and  character,  but 
proud  also  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart  and  con- 
science, which  is  far  rarer.  He  was  not  one  to  utter 
reproaches,  or  urge  claims,  or  seek  explanations ;  b« 
watched,  waited,  judged,  and  was  silent.  You  might 
have  supposed  him  callous,  or  singularly  deficient  in 
self-esteem,  or  miraculously  patient,  but  you  would 
have  been  mistaken.  No  man  had  a  clearer  or  more 
definite  view  of  what  be  expected  from  others,  or  a 
keener  and  juster  sense  of  what  be  obtained.  He  was 
simply  undemonstrative.  You  could  never  detect  by 
his  manner  that  he  had  expected  anything ;  you  would 
never  have  dreamed  that  he  was  disappointed;  you 
would  suppose  him  perfectly  self-dependent,  with  an 
agreeable  warmth  which  extended  not  many  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  a  heart  to  which  attachments 
were  unnecessary,  though  perhaps  pleasant.  But,  if 
he  had  once  met  with  tbat  which  was  tbe  unavowed 
object  of  his  search,  if  once  tbe  unuttered  question  of 
his  spirit  bad  been  answered  by  a  full,  firm,  satisfac- 
tory '*  Yes ; "  if  he  had  once  been  able  to  confide,  and 
approve,  and  feel  certain  tbat  be  was  beloved,  the 
secret  store  of  affection  which  was  ready  to  be  un- 
folded would  have  astonished  the  very  person  wbo 
called  it  forth,  by  its  power,  its  warmth,  its  tenderness, 
and  its  completeness.  His  marriage  was,  in  every 
respect,  unfortunate.  He  had  been  attracted  by 
Madeline's  beauty,  and  interested  by  her  genius,  and, 
perhaps,  even  by  her  faults ;  she  was  to  him  a  new 
character,  and  he  studied  her  with  a  mixture  of 
curiosity,  admiration,  and  disapproval    ^e  occupied 
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both  Ilia  time  and  hk  thoqgliis,  and  the  r^:ret  whick 
he  felt  for  those  defects  in  her,  which  seemed  rather  to 
result  irom  wrong  training  than  from  natural  tendency 
to  evil,  sometimes  amounted  to  a  desire  to  undertake 
their  core  himself.  Time  and  circumstance  might  have 
ripened  these  beginnings  into  real  attachment,  but 
ihej  certainly  had  not  done  so  when,  from  the  mixture 
of  moti?es  before  4escribe4  he  made  her  his  wife. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  temper  in  his  first  treat- 
ment of  her ;  he  felt  himself  to  have  been,  in  a  manner, 
duped,  and  though  he  could  scarcely  suppose  her  to 
have  been  consciously  accessory  to  this,  he  could  not 
kelp,  in  some  measure,  visiting  it  upon  her.  He  had  all 
thai  strange  indolence  which  is  nut  unfrequently  found 
in  persona  who  have  yet  dormant  within  them  an 
energetic  and  unconquerable  will  He  hated  trouble ; 
he  shrank  from  anything  like  a  scene ;  he  would  bear 
a  great  des^l  lor  the  sake  of  peace,  without,  however, 
feeling  at  all  peacefully  disposed  towards  those  who 
nuule  hiii[i  bear  it.  Qo,  during  the  first  year  of  his 
Qiarriage,  he  stood  still,  watching,  examining, recording 
in  his  heart  all  prools  or  indications  whether  of  good 
or  evU,  and  unfortunately  the  balance  was  generally 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  account.  Calmly  and 
bitterly  he  made  up  his  mind  to  this  new  disappoint- 
ment, and,  deciding  that  love  was  impossible^  took 
refuge  in  duty.  He  told  his  conscience  that  he  had 
committed  no  fault  against  her ;  he  summoned  np  his 
will  to  obtain  that  she  should  commit  none  against 
him.  Her  iudi&rence  to  his  wishes,  her  defia^ce  of 
his  taste,  were  to  him  irrefragable  proofs  that  she  did 
not  really  care  for  him,  for  he  was  accustomed  to 
test  all  feelings  by  their  fruits,  and  by  those  alone. 
She  little  dreamed  how  her  every  word,  look,  and 
gesture,  was  adding  syllables  to  the  sentence  of  her 
condemnation.  While  she  was  with  him  his  feeling 
was  aU  bitterness,  though  of  a  quiet»  proud,  patient, 
kind;  after  her  supposed  death,  it  underwent  little 
change.  There  was  horror,  there  was  a  sort  of  cold 
griel^  there  was  a  feeling  of  undefined  pain  which  he 
never  analysed,  but  he  still  said  to  himself  that  as  a 
husband  he  was  blameless,  and  that,  if  she  would  have 
allowed  him,  he  could  have  bved  her.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  more  certain  proof  that  conacicDce  is  sick 
and  feeble,  than  the  fact  that  it  will  not  admit  the 
possibility  of  having  given,  while  it  scrupulously 
records  that  it  has  receive^  offences- 

Of  lat^  however,  Tyrrell  had  begun  to  feel  some- 
what differently.  Gradually  and  half  unconsciously 
hia  mind  had  acquired  ^  habit  of  looking  back  upon 
the  period  of  his  engageme^t  and  marriage,  to  the 
contemplation  of  which  he  ha4  long  felt  a  natural  and 
invincible  repugnance.  Some  of  the  attractions  which 
Madeline  posessed  for  him  at  their  first  introduction 
had  gathered  slowly  around  her  memory,  and  in  the 
twilight  of  the  past  they  perhaps  looked  fairer  than 
reality.  That  which  is  a  scarped  and  rug^d  rock 
when  you  stand  beneath  it  at  noonday,  looks  like  a 
rampart  of  frosted  and  glistening  silver  when  the  sea 
j^arts  it  from  you  and  the  sunset  reposes  upon  it.  The 
thopght  is  perhaps  too  commonplace  to  require  notice; 


it  is  commonplace  as  the  truth  and  pathos  of  daily 
life,  of  which  it  is  no  inconsiderable  element.  So 
Tyrrell  had  begun  to  remember  Madeline's  gifts  more 
vividly  than  he  had  perceived  them,  except  perhaps 
during  the  first  month  of  their  acquaintance.  Once 
or  twice  the  thought  had  started  up  within  him  that 
the  moulding  of  a  noble  nature  had  been  in  his  hands ; 
and  when  the  question  intruded  itself,  "How  was 
this  accomplished?"  the  answer  did  not  involve  so 
full  and  entire  an  acquittal  of  him  as  he  had  been 
wont  to  believe.  From  composed  self-approval  in  the 
court  of  conscience,  he  passed  to  deliberate  self- 
defence, — ^no  inconsiderable  step.  He  counted  up  the 
sins  of  his  wife,  he  dwelt  upon  his  own  forbearance, 
but  when  he  would  have  pronounced  the  verdict,  "  Not 
guilty,"  there  was  an  unanswerable,  though  possibly 
an  unreasonable  whisper  at  his  heart,  that  he  might 
have  made  it  otherwise.  He  could  not  but  remember 
how  boundless  had  been  his  empire  over  her;  he 
could  not  but  suspect  that  he  had  lost  it,  partly  at 
least,  by  his  own  fault.  He  asked  himself  whether  he 
had  not  first  ignored  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  her 
character,  and  then  charged  them  upon  her  alone 
when  he  came  in  contact  with  them.  There  was  an 
importunate  vision  before  his  mind's  eye  of  the  fair 
and  noble  development  to  which  that  character  might 
have  attained,  if  it  had  been  guided  by  tenderness 
and  fostered  by  confidence.  What  right  had  he,  after 
winning  her  affections,  to  stand  aloof  till  she  had 
proved  herself  worthy  of  his — ^when,  in  fact,  that  very 
withdrawal  on  hi?  part  deprived  her  of  her  strongest 
motive  and  surest  help?  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
repeated  to  himself  that  she  never  bved  him,  that  her 
conduct  proved  it,  that  the  f^t  was  indisputable. 
Invisible  truth  is  stronger  than  indisputable  appear- 
ances. She  forces  her  way,  and  if  you  cannot  see  her 
she  shouts  in  your  ears^  and  if  yoi;  will  not  listen,  she 
lays  her  cold  strong  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  com- 
pels you  to  recognise  hw  presence.  One  breath  of 
her  mouth  shivers  a  whole  edifice  of  arguments. 
Tyrrell  could  not  help  himself;  proud  as  he  was,  and 
self-disciplined,  and  sinned  against,  he  was  forced  to 
confess  himself  also  as  having  sinned ;  and  the  pain 
which  he  had  refused  to  analyze  became  keener  and 
more  intolerable,  and  the  haughty  spirit  oame  down 
from  its  throne,  and  sat  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

And  now,  as  we  have  said,  a  passing  glance  of  the 
child's  face  had  called  up  a  quick  unbidden  apparition 
of  the  mother's.  There  a^e  times  when  the  strongest 
will  seats  itseU  voluntarily  in  the  car  of  the  imagina- 
tion or  memory,  i^id  says, "  There !  I  have  contended 
enough ;  carry  me  vhither  you  will !"  Perhaps  the 
stronger  the  wiU,  the  more  entire  is  this  temporary 
self-abandoment,  beqause  it  knows  that  at  any  moment 
it  can  resume  the  reins,  and  check  the  struggling 
coursers,  and  return  upo9  its  steps.  It  was  such  a 
time  now  with  Tyrrell ;  lie  paced  the  terrace  sk)wly, 
with  downcast  eyes,  yielding  himself  without  an  effort 
to  be  bound  in  the  fairy  fetters  of  a  reverie.  The  vision 
of  Madeline  rose  up  before  him  grad^^dly,  but  with 
increasing  distinctness,  as  though  the  portrait  w«ce 
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being  painted  before  his  gaze.  The  form,  the  step, 
the  bewing,  had  that  peculiar  combination  of  lightness 
and  stateUness  which  was  their  living  characteristic — 
the  port  of  a  queen,  the  motions  of  a  sylph — soft 
drapery  of  snowy  white  enveloped  the  delicate  limbs — 
every  lineament  of  the  pallid  beautiful  face  was  there ; 
the  deep  stedfast  eyes  were  lifted  to  his,  and  they 
were  full  as  ever  of  life,  of  fire,  of  power  and  eloquence 
unutterable  :  on  the  broad  fair  brow  was  a  garland  of 
water-lilies.  It  was  Undine  in  her  moment  of  return 
to  earth,  a  picture  strangely  compounded  of  the  moum- 
fubiess  of  the  injured  spirit,  and  tlie  triumph  of  the 
conscious  woman,  more  strangely  still,  and  with  a 
parallel  too  shocking  to  be  endured,  recallmg  and 
almost  mocking  her  actual  fate.  Tyrrell  passed  his 
hand  across  his  face,  shuddered,  and  looked  up ;  his  eye 
fell  upon  an  upper,  open  window  in  the  house,  in  front 
of  which  he  had  paused;  the  curtains  were  drawn 
aside  as  if  to  admit  a  full  current  of  air,  and  a  lady 
sat,  partly  shrouded  by  their  drapery,  her  elbow  on 
the  window-sill,  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  her  face 
averted.  He  gazed  upon  her  fixedly,  as  so  often 
happens  in  deep  thought,  without  knowing  what  he 
saw,  and  while  he  gazed  she  slowly  turned  her  head, 
and  first  the  profile  was  visible,  cut  like  a  cameo  in 
pure  transparent  white,  against  the  dark  curtains  of 
the  bed  behind  her ;  and  then  the  full  face — the  face 
of  which  he  was  dreaming !  Thinner,  and  a  little  worn 
as  if  with  the  passage  of  years  and  griefs,  and  shaded 
by  an  invalid  cap  which  had  fallen  back  and  left  bare 
the  rich  heavy  braid  of  dark  hair  which  descended 
upon  either  cheek, — ^but  still  the  same  face,  unfor- 
gotten,  unmistakeable,  alive,  and  full  of  beauty ! 
There  was  a  moment  of  incredulity,  in  which  he  mar- 
velled at  the  vivid  impressions  of  fancy,  the  absolute 
delusion,  the  miracle ;  but  the  vision  was  stationary, 
and  Tyrrell  gasped  for  breath,  incapable  of  speech  or 
movement,  yet  persuaded  that  a  sound  or  a  step  would 
break  the  spell,  and  convince  him  that  it  was  but  a 
phantom  of  the  senses  which  he  beheld.  The  lady 
moved ;  she  came  closer  to  the  window,  and  her  face 
was  seen  in  the  clear,  undeceiving,  actual  daylight ; 
her  very  breath  was  almost  audible  as  it  heaved  the 
folds  of  her  white  wrapping  garment ;  he  could  have 
believed  that  he  felt  it  warm  upon  his  forehead ;  he 
marked  the  fall  of  a  tear  which  hung  an  instant  from 
the  long  dark  eyelashes,  and  then  dropped  upon  the 
cheek ;  and  then  she  turned  away  and  withdrew  into 
the  room,  unconscious  of  his  observation  or  presence. 

All  this  passed  in  less  than  a  minute.  Tyrrell  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  recover  himself,  for  his  bewilder- 
ment was  complete,  and  his  agitation  violent ;  but  he 
recovered  the  power  of  action,  and  rushed  into  the 
house  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  lobby,  with  which  the 
apartment  in  which  he  had  seen  the  apparition  vanish 
communicated.  He  paused  a  moment,  to  make  sure 
which  door  he  should  open ;  then  grasped  the  handle 
with  a  mixture  of  terror  and  eagerness,  but  it  turned 
in  his  fingers,  and,  as  he  started  back,  Ida  issued  from 
the  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her  before  he 
could  prevent  it. 


"  Mr.  Tyrrell ! "  exclaimed  she  in  a  voice  of  irrepres- 
sible astonishment. 

He  was  pale  as  death,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  voice 
faltering,  biit  he  made  a  great  effort,  and  answered 
her  quietly,  though  with  unnatural  abruptness, — 

"  Whose  room  is  this  ?  " 

"  This  room  ?  Mrs.  Chester's,"  she  replied,  lookisg 
wonderingly  in  his  face,  and  answering  mechanically. 

He  made  an  attempt  to  pass  her,  but  she  prevented 
him,  exclaiming  with  a  kind  of  terror  for  which  she 
could  scarcely  account,  but  which  his  manner  seemed 
to  justify,  **  Pray,  Mr.  Tyrrell — ^indeed  you  must  not! 
She  is  Ul,  she  has  had  brain  fever,  she  must  not  be 
agitated." 

''And  why,"  replied  he,  commanding  himself  bj  a 
great  exertion,  and  fixing  his  eyes  stedfasUynpon  Ida's 
changing  face,  in  which  the  blushes  came  and  went 
twenty  times  in  a  minute ;  "  why  should  an  interviev 
be  so  peculiarly  agitating  to  her  P" 

Ida  trembled  and  tried  to  speak,  but  oould  not. 

"Miss  Lee,"  he  continued  vehemently,  and  re- 
garding her  with  a  wild,  incredulous,  bewildered 
expression,  "  I  have  seen  this  Mrs.  Chester,  as  you 
call  her,  I  have  seen  her  at  the  window  just  now, 
quite  clearly ;  do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  Why  do  you 
change  colour  and  look  so  frightened  ?  am  I  to  believe 
impossibilities  P  am  I  dreaming  P  am  I  saneP  For 
Goid's  sake.  Miss  Lee,  if  you  know  anything,  tell  it  to 
me,  for  I  could  suppose  this  to  be  the  merest  fantasy 
of  delirium,  and  yet  no  argument  can  convince  that  it 
is  not  real.    My  reason  is  the  fool  of  my  senses." 

As  Ida's  agitation  increased  he  became  calmer. 
He  led  her  to  a  scat,  and  placed  himself  before  her, 
still  keeping  her  hand  in  his  and  looking  earnestly  in 
her  face.  Wild  and  impenetrable  as  was  the  confusion 
of  ideas  into  which  the  last  five  minutes  had  plunged 
him ;  incapable  as  he  was  of  finding  a  clue,  of  con- 
jecturing an  explanation,  of  forming  a  definite  thought^ 
much  more  of  looking  back  upon  past  facts,  sifting 
evidences,  and  admitting  new  unsuspected  possibili- 
ties, he  was  yet  conscious  of  an  invincible  determina- 
tion to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  that  speedily;  a 
determination  strong  enough  to  drive  back  and  subdue 
the  tumult  of  disorderly  thoughts  which  surrounded 
it,  and  to  keep  them  in  check  till  it  should  be  satisfied. 
Ida  felt  ready  to  faint  and  unable  to  speak ;  but  his 
roused  will  had,  as  it  were,  laid  a  grasp  upon  her  from 
which  she  could  not  escape,  and  her  paleness,  her 
trembling,  her  shrinking  gaze,  her  broken  inarticulate 
attempts  at  speech  were  all  answers  more  forcible  than 
uttered  words  could  have  been. 

"I  am  to  believe,  then,"  said  he, with  the  suddenness 
of  conviction  after  a  painful  pause,  "  I  am  to  believe 
that  the  lady  whom  I  have  just  now  seen,  and  who 
calls  herself  Mrs.  Chester  is — ^my  wife," — ^he  pro- 
nounced the  words  with  difficulty,  and  almost  as  if 
they  were  forced  from  him  by  some  mechanical  cause 
independent  of  himself, — "  and  you  know  it." 

Ida  was  absolutely  silent.  He  dropped  her  hand 
and  sprang  towards  the  door  of  the  room,  but  she 
interposed,  with  a  movement  more  rapid  than  bb  own. 
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"Mr.  Tjrroll,  have  mercy ! "  she  cried ;  "  do  not  kill 
her,  whatever  her  errors  may  have  been.  She  does  not 
even  know  that  you  are  in  the  house ;  it  is  bat  two 
days  since  the  deliriom  left  her." 

He  returned.  He  was  now  perfectly  calm,  and  had 
assumed  a  strange  sort  of  minatural  imitation  of  his 
ordinaiy  manner,  so  polished,  easy,  and  self-possessed. 
He  smiled  as  he  answered  her^: — 

"  I  am  not  unreasonable  in  my  demands.  You  will 
allow  that  my  position  is  rather  peculiar — ^unusual,  to 
saj  the  least  of  it ;  and  it  is  equally  unusual  that  so 
young  a  lady  as  yourself  should  be  concerned  in  such 
a  matter  as  this.  If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
answer  my  questions,  plamly  and  truly,  (excuse  the 
stipulation,)  I  will  make  no  attempt  to  force  myself 
into  that  lady's  presence.  How  your  father,  whom  I 
thought  my  friend,  and  an  upright  man,  will  answer 
for  the  part  which  he  has  played  in  this  deception,  of 
which  I  have  been  the  ridiculous  and  unsuspecting 
dupe,  I  must  leave  it  to  his  conscience  to  decide. 
You  must  have  a  curious  story  to  tell  me; — ^pray 
begin — ^I  am  all  attention— quite  a  romance  of  real 
life,  I  suppose ;  the  tyrant  husband,  and  the  runaway 
wife  of  whom  one  reads  in  novels." 

"  Mr.  Tyrrell,"  replied  Ida,  with  spirit, "  your  agita- 
tion excuses  you ;  "  but  if  you  were  yourself,  you  would 
hardly  have  suspected  my  father  of  anything  which 
conscience  could  find  a  difficulty  in  justifying.  He  is 
as  ignorant  of— of  this — as  I  was  till  a  few  days  ago." 

"Of  tkU!"  he  repeated,  with  singular  animation. 
''  Then  I  am  right !  How  could  I  be  mistaken  P  Yet 
how — what  is  it — ^what  can  it  mean  ?  " 

He  sat  down,  muttering  to  himself,  like  a  man  com- 
pletely overpowered,  yet  in  a  moment  resumed  his 
inquiry,  hurriedly,  and  as  if  he  feared  lest  any  forget- 
fulness  on  his  part  should  enable  Ida  to  escape. 

"  Miss  Lee,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  you  must  surely 
feel  for  me ; — this  is  no  place  for  such  an  explanation 
— if  explanation  there  be.  I  declare  to  you,  I  feel  as 
if  my  reason  were  tottering  and  falling.  I  entreat  of 
your  humanity — ^I  have  a  right  to  demand  of  your 
justice,  to  insist,  to  command,  that  you  will  either 
give  me  an  explanation,  or  suffer  me  to  obtain  it  for 
myself." 

Ida  covered  her  ftice  with  her  hands. 

"  You  have  the  right— of  course  you  have  the  right," 
she  exclaimed.  "  Oh !  what  shall  I,  what  ought  I 
to  do?" 

"  Can  there  possibly  be  any  question  of  right" 
asked  Tyrrell,  in  an  unsteady  voice,  "where  it  is  a 
husband  who  asks  you  to  give  him  an  account  of  a 
wife,  whom,  for  five  years,  he  has  supposed  to  be 
dead  ?  Can  this  be  a  case  for  hesitation  or  for  scruples  ? 
At  least,  can  anything  prevent  me  from  satisfying 
myself  if  you  will  not  satisfy  me  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Tyrrell,"  cried  Ida,  weeping,  and  taking  his 
hands  in  hers,  "  will  you  not  forgive  her  ?  She  has 
done  wrong,  but  she  \m  suffered,  oh,  so  much !  She 
has  been  nearly  dying— she  is  very  miserable.  She 
has  been  my  kind  friend— my  dear  mother.  Oh !  how 
shall  I  do  my  duty  both  by  her  and  by  you ! " 


He  withdrew  his  hands,  and  answered  her  coldly, 
a  whole  flood  of  bitterness  rising  in  his  proud  heart, 
now  beginning  to  recover  from  its  first  overpowering 
emotion. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he ;  "  but  this  conflict  of  duty 
should  never  have  been  imposed  upon  you.  You 
must  allow  me  to  take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands." 

Ida  shrieked,  and  darted  before  the  door  of  the 
room.  The  one  sole  idea  that  possessed  her  was  that 
if  Tyrrell  were  to  enter  that  chamber  Madeline  would 
assuredly  and  instantly  die. 

Hitherto  they  had  spoken  very  low,  with  that  un- 
conscious consideration  of  outward  circumstances  and 
difficulties  which  seldom  forsakes  us,  even  when  under 
the  influence  of  violent  emotion.  Ida's  scream  was, 
however,  audible  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  lobby ; 
and  a  third  person  was  immediately  added  to  their 
colloquy  in  the  shape  of  aunt  Melissa. 

"  What  is  the  matter  P — what  is  the  matter?"  ex- 
claimed she,  assuming  double  the  alarm  she  felt,  in 
order  to  avenge  her  outraged  nerves  upon  the  offender. 
She  held  her  hand  tightly  over  her  heart,  as  if  she 
were  afraid  lest  it  should  actually  leap  out  of  her  body, 
and  the  inner  comers  of  her  eyebrows  had  a  most 
irregular  and  agonized  expression,  bearing  no  propor- 
tion at  all  to  anything  less  than  murder.  Elderly 
ladies  often  do  this,  especially  if  a  door  is  shut  suddenly, 
or  if  a  dog,  belonging  to  any  person  whom  they  do  not 
like,  barks  near  the  window.  They  do  it  so  well  from 
long  practice  that  their  unsuspecting  juniors  are  some- 
times beguiled  into  believing  that  they  are  enduring 
a  great  shock  with  remarkable  heroism. 

"  My  dearest  Ida ! "  added  aunt  Melissa,  in  a  tone 
of  tragic  appeal,  looking  daggers  at  the  poor  girl,  who 
answered  her  hesitatingly,  and  scarce  audibly.  "  Oh ! 
I  beg  your  pardon !  I  was  only  startled." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  forestalled  the  coming  storm.  "  Miss 
Lee  did  not  know  that  I  was  near  her  till  I  touched 
her  shoulder,"  said  he.  "  She  resembles  you,  in  the 
fragility  of  her  nerves — ^let  us  hope  that  the  resemblance 
may  not  stop  here.  But  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  have 
caused  such  a  commotion." 

"  I  was  afraid  somebody  was  hurt,"  said  Melissa,  in 
a  faint,  cross  tone;  the  compliment  having  a  litttle 
subdaed  her,  though  it  was  not  quite  strong  enough  to 
conquer  her  altogether. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Tyrrell,  "  you  look  quite 

le.  You  should  take  more  care  of  yourself— indeed 
you  should.  You  exert  yourself  too  much.  Let  me 
persuade  you  to  lie  down  for  halfan-hour.  Miss  Ida 
Lee  and  I " — (he  had  drawn  Ida's  arm  within  his  own, 
and  she  did  not  dare  resist  him) — "  are  going  to  take 
a  turn  in  the  garden.  Now,  pray  lie  down  on  the  sofa, 
and  rest,  and  let  us  find  you  with  a  little  more  colour 
in  your  cheeks  on  our  return.  You  will  be  quite 
knocked  up." 

He  led  the  ladies  into  the  drawing-room  while  he 
spoke ;  and  did  not  rest  till  he  had  fairly  deposited 
aunt  Melissa  on  the  sofa,  havmg  confused  her  into  a 
sort  of  practical  belief  that  Ida's  scream  was  somehow 
or  other  the  result  of  her  own  over-exertion,  and  that 
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she  rnnit  certainly  take  more  care  of  herself  for  the 
future.  It  was  done  very  rapidly,  and  before  Ida  had 
recovered  her  astonishment  at  the  audacity  of  his 
acting,  and  his  presence  of  mind,  she  found  herself 
^one  with  him  in  the  garden.  Silently  and  tremblingly 
she  suffered  him  to  place  her  on  a  bench ;  she  struggled 
to  collect  her  thoughts,  anticipating  what  was  coming, 
hut  pure  vi^gue  fear  was  literally  her  only  feeling. 

"  Miss  Lee,"  said  he,  gently  but  resolutely,  "I beg 
your  pardon  for  having  distressed  you ;  I  am  sure  1 
need  make  no  apology,  nor  can  I  pause  to  consider 
custom  or  politeness — such  a  position  as  mine  must 
4nake  its  own  rules.  I  am  going  to  leave  you  fur  ten 
minutes — ^you  require  a  little  time  for  ctmsideration, 
and  I  would  not  take  you  by  surprise.  A  t  tiie  end  of 
that  time  I  shall  return,  and  if  you  do  not  then  think 
it  right  to  answer  my  questions,  I  must  proceed  to 
obtain  the  information  I  require  for  myself.  I  do  not 
mean  ibis  as  a  threat ;  but  no  other  way  is  left  me." 

He  did  not  give  her  time  to  answer  but  withdrew 
at  OAoe  to  the  further  end  of  the  walk;  not  so  far, 
however,  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  bench  on  vhich 
Ida  we^  sitting. 

The  moment  Ida  was  left  alone  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  pnyred  for  guidance  with  her  whole 
heart.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  tell  right  from  wrong ;  she  was  compelled 
to  act,  and  there  were  but  two  paths  before  her ;  to 
each  she  was  invited  by  a  duty — from  each  repelled 
by  a  crime.  Madeline  had  sinned  in  casting  off  her 
husband's  authority — that  authority  was  indelible, 
the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man ;  it  could  not  be 
right  to  shield  her  from  it,  to  aid  her  in  escaping  it. 
But  Madeline  had  trusted  Ida,  and  it  would  be  base 
indeed  to  beti:^y  her  fearless  unsuspecting  confidence. 
These  two  points  presented  themselves  agam  and 
again  to  poor  Ida's  gaze,  and  as  often  she  turned 
away  blinded  by  tears  and  unable  to  pronounce  a  de- 
cision. She  tried  to  separate  and  arrange  her 
thoughts.  The  ^cret  was  discovered;  that  was 
evident,  and  in  that  she  had  no  part — it  would  be 
mere  child's  play,  it  would  be  altogether  unworthy  to 
^ume  the  appearance  of  concealment  any  longer; 
she  was  truth  itself,  and  she  could  not  do  this.  If 
she  could  prevail  upon  him  to  wait  a  week,  till 
Madeline's  health  was  sufficiently  restored  for  her  to 
decide  for  herself— at  present  she  dreaded  agitation 
for  her  too  much  to  venture  to  put  the  question 
before  her.  All  the  while  Ida  never  varied  for  a 
i^oment  from  her  belief  that  Madeline  was  bound  to 
return  to  her  husband,  and  at  all  risks  she  must 
indeed  do  this.  If  she  should  not  get  better  (and 
Ida  wept  at  the  thought)  she  must  be  told,  even  if  it 
were  to  kill  her,  that  she  may  be  able  to  do  right 
before  she  dies.  Ida  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  her 
false  tenderness  leading  her  to  commit  so  great  a 
qrime  against  her  friend  as  to  help  her  in  doing 
wrong,  or  lose  her  the  opportunity  of  atonement.  At 
that  moment  she  felt  ready  to  go  to  her  without  hesi- 
tation, and  make  her  aware  of  the  truth  at  all  hazards. 
Then  the  idea  suddenly  presented  itself — could  any 


means  be  wrong  which  might  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation without  injuring  Madeline's  health  i  The 
journal— if  Mr.  Tyrrell  could  but  see  it,  Ida  k^ 
certain  that  all  his  anger  would  be  changed  into  pity, 
sympathy,  self-accusation,  love — she  felt  certain  that 
he  would  then  treat  Madeline  with  the  tenderest 
consideration ;  that  all  would  be  well  between  them. 
This  journal  was  in  her  possession — could  it  be  wrong 
to  give  it  to  him?  1^'ere  she  to  ask  Madeline's 
permission,  she  felt  sure  that  it  would  be  refused; 
besides,  the  very  asking  pern ii>-^ ion  would  of  course 
involve  a  revelation  of  all  the  cncumstances.  Could 
it  be  wrong  to  serve  Madeline  without  her  consent, 
to  make  her  plead  for  herself,  instead  of  trying  inef- 
fectually and  feebly  to  plead  for  her  ?  All  th&t  Ida 
knew  of  her  hibtory  was  derived  from  the  pages  oi 
that  journal,  and  she  could  not  answer  one  of  Mr. 
Tyrrell's  questions  without  a  breach  of  confidence  as 
real  as  if  she  were  to  show  him  the  book.  Passion, 
pride,  feeling,  delicacy,  would  all  combine  to  make 
Madeline  averse  that  he  should  see  it  if  she  knew  of 
it  beforehand,  yet  if  her  better  self  could  decide  for  her 
unbiassed,  it  would  surely  decide  in  the  affirmative. 
Might  not  Ida,  then,  decide  the  question  thus  for  her ; 
would  not  Madeline  be  the  first  to  thank  and  bless 
her  for  it  when  she  found  the  happy  consequences  of 
the  act  ?  Ida  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  young  fresh 
fancy  built  up  a  beautiful  castle  in  a  moment.  She 
saw  Madeline  and  Tyrrell  happy,  reconciled,  and 
mutually  forgiving ;  she  went  quickly  into  the  details 
of  their  future  life ;  she  saw  their  child  growing  up 
between  them  in  strength  and  loveliness ;  she  saw  the 
brightness  and  tranquillity  of  evening  richly  repaying 
her  friend  for  the  storms  and  sorrows  of  the  day ;  she 
even  saw  how  Tyrrell  fell  ill,  and  Madeline  nursed  him 
with  all  possible  tenderness  and  devotion ;  and  how,  as 
he  looked  up  gratefully  in  her  face,  and  pressed  her 
hand  as  she  stooped  over  him,  they  both  remembered 
their  early  misery  and  disunion,  and  thanked  Ida  in 
their  hearts  for  the  daring  step  which  had  brought 
them  together,  and  taught  them  to  know  each  other. 
No  way  but  this  could  have  achieved  the  same  end, 
for  Madeline  would  never  have  told — could  never  have 
even  suggested  the  half  of  what  she  had  written; 
and  wounded  pride  and  suppressed  feeling  would 
have  thrown  a  thousand  disguises  over  her  real  nature, 
and  given  false  emphasis  to  every  tone,  and  cold 
expression  to  every  look.  But  the  picture  which  she 
had  drawn  of  herself  in  that  journal  was  living  and 
irresistible — one  look  was  conviction. 

And  here  Ida  paused  to  ask  herself  one  mois 
question,  "  Are  not  the  results  of  all  man's  aotiona  in 
God's  hands  ?"  And  the  burning  words  wrote  them- 
selves npon  her  heart,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  do  evil  that 
good  may  come." 

The  ten  minutes  were  past,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  re- 
turned:— 

"  Understand  me,"  said  ho,  before  she  had  time  to 
speak,  "  I  am  not  going  to  force,  to  urge,  not  evmi  to 
iuggeit  any  line  of  action  which  qiay  proFe  to  he 
repugnant  to — ^your  friend.    She  has  deokbd  for  ka^ 
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self  in  the  first  instance ;  she  shall  do  so  again  now. 
But  I  have  a  right  to  know  the  grounds  of  her  original 
'  dedaion ;  I  have  a  light/'  he  aqdedj  a  certain  degree 
I  of  passion  becoming  observable  in  his  tone,  in  spite  of 
his  effort  to  maintm  entire  composure  of  demeanour, 
"  to  know  all ;  and  I  wilt  know  it  by  9oine  means  or 
bom  some  sonrce." 

"  Mr.  Tjxrell,"  said  Ida  in  a  low  trembling  voice, 
"I  have  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do ;  I  only  wish  to 
do  right,  and  if  I  do  wrong  it  is  from  mistake  not 
from  intention.  You  have  every  reason  to  feel  out- 
raged and  indignant ;  {^1  I  as]^  is  that  you  will  wait. 
Listen  to  me,  pray,  only  for  one  moment.  This  is 
my  dearest,  kindest,  best  friend  next  to  my  father  : 
overcome  with  agitation,  and  under  the  influence  of 
fever,  she  has  confided  the  secrets  of  her  life  to  me ; 
she  could  not  speak,  but  she  put  into  my  hands  a 
journal  which  she  has  writtei;^  and  which  would  ex- 
plain the  whole  to  you,  which  I  will  venture  to  saiy 
you  eauid  not  read  without  the  deepest  sympathy. 
She  gave  this  to  me  on  the  night  when  she  was  first 
taken  ill ;  we  have  never  exchanged  a  word  on  the 
subject  since.  Her  illness  was  caused  by  the  sight 
of  her  child ;  she  recognised  him,  and  the  agitation 
brought  on  brain  fever.  I  have  never  dared  to  allude 
1  to  it  lest  I  should  excite  her.  She  does  not  know 
that  jou  are  in  the  house ;  when  we  are  together  she 
sila  silent,  and  we?ps  much.  /  have  no  right  to  judge 
either  her  or  you.  What  can  I  do,  but  ask  you  to  have 
patience  till  her  health  is  so  far  restored  that  an  inter- 
view would  not  be  dangerous ;  and  then  leave  you  to 
judge  and  act  for  yourself?  I  will  pray  for  her," 
—here  Ida's  tears  began  to  flow  fast ;  "  I  do  pr^  for 
her  with  all  my  heart,  that  she  may  be  strengthened 
to  do  right,  and  that  she  may  be  comforted ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  can,  I  will  never  cease  trying  to  comfort  and 
help  and  persuade  her.  Can  I  do  anything  else  ?" 
j  She  spoke  rapidly  and  with  great  emotion;  he 
'  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  her,  but  wlien  she 
paused  he  took  her  hand  and  said,  quickly,  "  Will  you 
show  me  this  journal  ?  " 

"Can  you  ask  it?"  returned  she,  fixing  her  child- 
like cyei  upon  his  face.  "I  believe  honestly,  that, 
were  you  to  read  it,  all  your  views  would  chai^fc,  and 
you  could  not  help  being  reconciled.  But  it  was 
given  me  in  confidence,  and  it  is  sacred;  it  is  not  in 
my  power.  I  have  no  right  to  use  any  judgment 
about  it." 

There  are  few  who  can   withstand   the    simple 

eloquence  of  truth,  iand  Ida's  innooent  appeal  went 

straight  to  the  heart  of  her  hearer.    He  remained 

I  silent  for  some  minutes,  still  holdmg  her  hand  with 

'  a  changed  and  gentle  expression  of  face. 

"Tell  me,"  said  he  at  kst,  "when  did  this  fever 
attack  her,  and  when  did  it  leave  her  P" 

**  She  has  been  two  days  free  from  delirium ;  she 
was  taken  ill  more  than  a  week  ago ;  she  is  better 
every  day,  thank  God." 

"  Well,*'  said  Mr.  Tyrrell,  "  do  not  think  me  harsh, 
but  though  it  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  be 
timid,  aad  I  do  not  blame  you  in  the  least,  I  think 


it  is  not  necessary.  Nay,  don't  look  so  distressed; 
consider  a  moment.  She  knows  (he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  utter  her  name)  that  Arthur  is  here — she 
must  suspect  that  I  am  either  come  or  comine. 
Think  what  must  be  working  in  her  mind  aU  the  whife 
she  is  sitting  as  you  describe  her,  without  speaking, 
and  with  many  tears.  Believe  roe  such  suspense  is 
worse  than  any  certainty.  All  this  is  not  my  fault ; 
she  has  placed  herself  in  this  strange,  painful,  un- 
natural position,  and  she  cannot  issue  from  it  in  any 
direction  without  great  suffering.  The  sooner  this  is 
ov^r  the  better.  If  you  wait  in  hope  that  she  will 
recover  strength,  you  only  give  the  poison  more  time 
to  work.  A  week  hence,  seven  days  more  of  silence 
and  tears,  sev^n  nights  of  restlessness  and  doubt  and 
weary  pain,  and  she  will  be  far  less  fit  to  undergo  a 
shock  than  she  is  now." 

"What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  asked  poor  Ida, 
turning  very  pale. 

"  Go  to  her,"  replied  Mr.  Tyrrell,  "  now,  this  very 
moment.  TeJl  her,  »  gently  and  cautiously  as  you 
will,  that  I  am  here,  and  that  I  have  seen  her ;  teU  her 
that  I  wUl  not  force  myself  into  her  presence  either 
now,  or  at  any  future  time  *,  but  that  I  insist  upon 
knowing  the  history  of  these  years,  the  causes  of  her 
behaviour,  in  fact  the  whole  ;  and  that  she  has  no 
right,  no  power  to  refuse  it  to  me.  Tell  her  that  I 
am  ready  to  consider  any  arrangement  which  she 
chooses  to  propose." 

He  stopped  suddenly ;  he  was  evidently  controlling 
himself  by  great  exertion;  and  as  his  tone  became 
bitter  he  ceased  to  speak,  determined  to  say  nothing 
which  might  distress  Ida  or  expose  his  own  feelings. 
Apart  from  the  singular  and  agitating  nature  of  the 
position  in  which  he  found  himself,  it  was  galling 
to  his  pride  to  the  last  degree  to  have  his  emotions 
thus  made,  so  to  speak,  a  spectacle  for  a  young  giri. 
He  could  not  remember  without  piortification  even 
the  expressions  of  amazement  which  she  had  heard 
him  utter.  The  very  extremity  of  his  confusion  and 
agitation  gave  him,  after  the  first  shock  was  over, 
strength  to  conceal  all  outward  demouistration  of  it. 

Ida  felt  that  she  had  no  right  to  oppose  him,  nor  to 
set  her  judgment  against  his,  but  her  terror  was 
extreme.  **  Must  I  do  this  ?  "  asked  she,  her  slight 
form  quivering  from  head  to  foot. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  answered,  "how  can  I  spare 
you  ?  you  cannot  feel  the  pain  which  I  am  giving  you 
more  acutely  than  I  do.  It  is  wrong — it  is  unnatural — 
it  ought  not  to  be.  But  where  i*  there  any  remedy  ? 
Can!  go  to  her  myself— can  I  send  any  other  messenger? 
Would  you  wish  me — would  it  in  fact  b^  possible  for 
me  to  open  these  miserable  wounds  to  any  other  eyes  P 
Is  not  one  confidante  more  than  enough  for  sucA  a 
secret  ?  Can  I  be  expected  to  bear  it  more  patiently 
than  I  do  ?  Go  to  her— tell  her  all  this,  very  tenderly — 
and  ask  her  permission  to  put  this  journal  in  my 
hands,  since  I  conclude  she  will  scarcely  wish  to  make 
her  confessions  in  person." 

The  contrast  between  his  assumed  caknness,  his 
real  gentleness  towards  Ida,  and  the  stem  sarcasm 
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which  every  now  and  then  broke  out,  both  in  tone  and 
glance,  was  most  striking. 

"Oh!  forgive  me," she  replied;  "I  did  not  mean 
to  be  selfish;  in  fact,  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself, 
I  was  only  frightened.  But,  of  course,  you  know 
best,  and  no  one  but  you  has  a  right  to  decide. 
I  will  go."  She  drew  a  deep  painful  sigh,  compelled 
to  submit,  but  unable  to  divest  herself  of  dread  of 
the  results. 

He  pressed  her  hand  kindly  as  he  let  it  drop,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  manner  was  quite  fatherly.  "  I 
would  save  you  from  this  if  I  knew  how,"  said  he; 
"  but  since  it  m«si  be,  it  is  best  not  to  defer  it.  And 
then  this  most  painful  matter  must  be  withdrawn 
entirely  from  your  hands ;  leave  her  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  seek  strength  and  refreshment  for  yourself.  You 
don't  know  how  much  or  how  soon  you  may  need  it." 

Something  in  his  tone  startled  her,  and  she  answered, 
struck  by  a  sudden  indefinable  thought, — "Was  it 
because  you  suspected  anything  that  you  were  so 
anxious  for  a  private  interview  with  Madeline  before?" 

"No,  no,"  returned  he  hastily.  "What  should  I 
suspect?  I  had  heard  of  her,  and  was  anxious  to  know 
her.    Go,  my  dear  child,  go,  I  entreat  you." 

She  moved  slowly  away,  and  as  he  gazed  after  her 
he  was  twice  obliged  to  remove  the  tears  which 
gathered  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  returned  to  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  strange  inexplicable  destiny. 

"  Is  that  you,  dearest  P"  said  the  voice  of  Madeline, 
as  Ida  entered  the  sick  chamber.  "  I  am  much  better 
to-day,  come  to  me ;  come  close,  sit  down  beside  me. 
Will  you  read  to  me  a  little,  your  reading  soothes  me 
like  music,  but  there  is  something  discordant  if  I  try 
to  read  to  myself,  and  my  head  begins  to  ache  directly. 
Take  your  own  favourite  book— your  mother's  book — 
and  read  here  this  chapter." 

She  opened  St.  Thomas  a  Kempis  as  she  spoke,  and 
placed  it  before  Ida,  reading  with  a  tremulous  voice 
the  title  of  the  chapter.  The  words  were  very  solemn. 
"  Of  the  Oblation  of  Clirist  upon  the  Cross,  and  of 
Resignation  of  ourselves."  Ida  sat  down  beside  the 
couch,  and  took  the  volume,  but  Madeline  laid  her 
hand  over  the  page  :— 

"One  moment!"  she  said.  "Let  us  coUect  our- 
selves. Oh,  Ida  I  those  are  awful  words,— the  whole 
Christian  creed,  and  the  whole  Christian  life  in  one 
sentence.  A  summary  of  faith  and  duty,  each  syllable 
a  sentence  of  condemnation !  I  have  been  thinking  a 
great  deal  this  morning  about  what  faith  ought  to 
work  in  us ;  it  is  nothing,  abdolutelj  nothing,  unless  it 
is  able  so  to  turn  the  will  against  the  heart,  that  we 
become,  contrary  to  ourselves,  strongest  where  we  were 
most  weak,  bravest  where  we  were  the  very  slaves  of 
fear.  Unless  the  transformation  be  complete,  tchat  are 
we  the  better  for  it  P" 

"  True,"  replied  Ida  timidly,  for  there  was  a  degree 
of  exitemeut  in  her  friend's  manner  which  somewhat 
alarmed  her.  "  Is  not  that  the  reason  why  wc  always 
make  self-denial  the  veiy  threshold  of  the  Christian 
temple  ?  '* 

"  Aye,  self-denial,"  rejoined  ^ladcline.     "  But  what 


is  self-denial  ?  what  is  it  that  we  see  and  know  which 
takes  the  name  of  self-denial.  A  man  who  isnaturaHy 
generous,  takes  the  duty  of  charity,  and  gives  all  his 
substance  to  the  poor ;  one  who  was  bom  gentle,  en- 
dures insult  and  provocation  with  meekness ;  one  who 
is  naturally  reserved  and  distrutful,  sacrifices  human 
affections,  and  turns  away  from  earthly  happiness.  This 
is  called  self-denial — but  it  is  a  mere  cheating  of  the 
soul.  Faith  should  be  able  to  make  every  man  excel 
in  that  particular  duty  to  which  he  has  the  strongest 
aversion :  the  mean  man  should  be  boundless  in  liber- 
ality— ^the  tender  and  patient  heart  should  be  fullest 
of  zeal  and  daring — ^the  proud,  sensitive,  self-depend- 
ent spurit  should  be  tenderest  in  its  love,  noblest  in  its 
trust,  deepest  in  its  lowliness  and  abasement,  gentlest 
in  its  forbearance.  Can  we  dare  say  that  we  deny 
ourselves  unless  we  do  this  ?  Is  there  anything  like 
crucifixion  of  the  will  in  such  mere  development  and 
ennobling  of  natural  tendencies  as  make  np  the  greater 
part  of  our  self-discipline?  Is  it  faith,  if  we  only 
believe  and  tremble  P 

"  Godfrey  spoke  in  this  way,"  answered  Ida,  rcry 
gently ;  "  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  Faith  ncvor 
could  thus  conquer  and  transfigure  Self.  But  tee 
know  that  it  can  do  so — that  it  Aas  done  so— that  it 
must  do  so,  sooner  or  later,  through  many  difficulties, 
perhaps,  alas !  after  many  failures,  in  the  life  of  every 
true  servant  of  the  Cross.  But  papa  used  to  say  that 
it  was  a  dangerous  habit  to  talk  of  faith  doing  tdl  this 
for  us,  as  though  our  souls  were  to  lie  still  and  watch 
the  work  of  their  salvation ;  I  remember  he  said  that 
God  gives  us  the  will,  the  power,  and  the  weapons, 
but  He  fights  not  /or  but  in  us ;  and  while  we  owe 
every  conquest  to  Him,  the  fault  of  every  defeat  or 
delay  is  our  own." 

Madeline's  eyes  were  full  of  light  as  they  rested 
upon  Ida's  calm  young  face,  and  the  fervour  of  their 
gaze  had  something  painful  in  it.    "  Yes,"  she  mur-  , 
mured,  "we  can  do  all  things,  all  through  Him.   | 
Now  read  to  me."  ; 

And  Ida  read  falteringly,  tenderly,  as  though  in 
every  word  she  were  inflicting  a  wound  upon  herself, 
yet  dared  not  stay  her  hand;  and  the  last  words 
sounded  softly  and  awfully,  like  the  voice  of  a  bell 
tolling  over  wide  waters. 

"  My  ientenee  $landeih  sure :  *  Unless  a  man  Jbrsaie 
all,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.  If  thou  there/ore  desire 
to  be  my  disciple,  offer  up  thyself  unto  me,  wiik  thy 
whole  affections' " 

Bhe  closed  thcf volume.  Madeline's  face  was  buried 
in  her  outspread  hands.  Ida  kneeled  down  before  her, 
and  laid  her  clasped  hands  upon  her  knee.  "Listen 
to  me,  dearest,"  said  she,  aft^  a  pause;  "I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

Oh,  that  little,  quiet,  common  phrase,  "I  hare 
something  to  say  to  you !"  How  often  does  it  usher 
in  the  terrors,  the  gnefs,  the  agonies  of  life !  Love 
that  has  grown  cold,  so  announces  the  change  which 
maketh  desolate ;  kindness  that  would  fain  soften  the 
pam  it  is  forced  to  inflict,  takes  refuge  in  that  brief 
preface  to  a  whole  volume  of  sorrows ;  mere  politeiiess 
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borrows  it  sometimes,  a  tliin  disguise  for  absolute 
erueltj;  and  sometimes  too,  shy  Happiness  holds  it 
up  as  a  screen,  and  shows  her  bright  countenance 
peeping  from  behind  it,  after  one  moment's  ineffectual 
hesitation.  It  is  like  the  seal  upon  a  letter,  betoken- 
ing Bomething  within,  perchance  the  sentence  of  a 
lifetime. 


PACTS  IN  THE  EAST.  ILLUSTRATIVE  OE 
SACKED  HISTORY.-No.  X. 

BT  MBS.   FOSTAHS. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles, 
and  at  the  thirty-third  verse,  we  read,  "  And  these  are 
the  singers,  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites,  who, 
remaining  in  the  chambers,  were  free ;  for  they  were 
empbyed  in  that  work  day  and  night."  And  there  is 
mention  of  musical  instruments  also,  "  ])salterics,  and 
harps,  and  cymbals,"which  the  singers  "were  appointed 
to  sound,"  as  we  read  in  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  same  Book.  The  custom 
observed  by  the  Jewish  people,  of  appropriating  to 
the  singers  of  their  sacred  places  "  chambers  "  for  the 
exercise  of  their  office,  is  common  to  the  Hindoos. 
The  last  time  I  was  at  the  caves  of  Carli,  in  Western 
India,  (Buddhistical  temples  of  great  antiquity,)  I 
observed,  that  in  front  of  the  principal  excavation,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  court-yard,  was  a  chamber, 
supported  on  the  pillars  of  a  covered  passage,  and 
dcYoted  to  the  use  of  the  singers  and  musicians,  who 
with  their  vinds,  or  guitars,  their  tom-toms,  or  drums, 
and  their  shunks,  or  trumpets,  at  stated  times  during 
the  day  and  night,  sang  and  played  in  the  service  of 
the  temple,  although  the  worshippers  present  were 
but  the  few  Brahmins,  who  had  a  "  set  office "  to 
"  oversee  the  vessels,  and  all  the  instruments  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  fine  flour,  the  oil,  and  the  frank- 
incense, and  the  spices ; "  for  all  appliances,  such  as 
we  read,  in  the  twenty-ninth  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  that  the  Levites  had 
charge  of,  (with  one  exception,  that  of  wine,)  are  to 
be  found  in  charge  of  the  Bi-ahmin  mmisters  of  the 
Temple  of  Carli.  Brahmins,  it  may  be  observed,  the 
class  set  apart  for  religious  services,  inherit  these 
duties  by  right  of  birth  or  castCy  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  do  not 
rise  by  gradation  through  the  various  offices,  but 
fulfil  them,  each  man  m  the  "  set  office "  of  his 
fathers ;  and  we  see,  in  the  twenty-second  verse  of 
the  same  chapter,  that  such  was  the  case  with  the 
children  of  Levi,  the  porters,  who  "  were  reckoned  by 
their  genealogy  in  their  villages,  whom  David  and 
Samuel  the  Seer  did  ordain  in  their  set  office." 

When  harassed  by  the  Philistine  army,  David,  as 
we  read  at  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  was  in  the  cave  of 
Adnllam,  and  "  three  of  the  thirty  captains  went  down 
to  the  Rock,  to  David."  Caves  similarly  situated  would 
be  always  chosen  as  places  of  refuge  in  the  East  by 
leaders,  pressed  by  a  surrounding  enemy ;  and  very 
many  natural  caverns  that  have  been  pointed  out  to  me 


in  the  mountains  o  India,  as  having  sheltered  noted 
bandit  chieftains,  on  whose  heads  government  set  a 
price,  had  commonly  a  second  outlet,  opening  on  tl.e 
moimtain-top,  by  which,  when  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  was  surrounded,  the  harassed  chieftain  had 
escaped,  and  by  this  system,  perhaps  for  years, 
defied  all  the  stratagems  of  a  powerful  force  em- 
ployed against  him.  I  visited  a  cavern  in  the  scarp 
of  a  Deccan  Ghaut,  in  which  thef  scourge  of  that  land, 
Ragojee  Bangria,  had  baffled  horse  and  foot  of  our 
Indian  army,  after  they  had  acted  against  the  outlaw 
with  persevering  zeal,  on  hill  and  jungle  side,  for 
more  than  three  yeais,  fruitlessly.  The  chief,  when 
sore  pressed,  hastened  to  this  stronghold,  and  his 
people  would,  by  rope-ladders,  descend,  to  hold  con- 
ferences with  their  leader,  and  hrmg  him  food.  A 
traitor  to  the  chief  betrayed  his  lair ;  the  jungle  was 
filled  with  mounted  men,  and  a  body  of  sepoys  sur- 
rounded the  base  of  the  rock  in  which  the  cavern  was 
worn.  A  chosen  party,  their  knives  in  their  teeth, 
climbed  to  its  entrance — they  dashed  into  the  cave, 
expecting  a  desperate  resistance.  All  was  silent,  and 
a  weak,  faint,  struggling  ray  of  light  in  the  recesses  of 
the  cavern,  was  the  only  trace  of  the  rocky  aperture 
through  which  the  chieftain  had  again  escaped  the 
power  employed  to  capture  and  destroy  him. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles, and  at  the  seventh  verse,  we  read,  "  And  they 
carried  the  ark  of  God  in  a  new  cart,  out  of  the  house 
of  Abinadab,  and  Uzza  and  Ahio  drave  the  cart."  The 
carts  commonly  used  in  the  East  are  of  very  rude  con- 
struction, but  strong,  and  consequently  well  adapted  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed.  The  carts  I 
have  commonly  observed  among  the  agricultural  classes 
of  Cutch,  Kattiawar,  and  Guzzerat,  were  formed  of 
heavy  wood,  slightly  arched  over  the  wheels,  and 
sloping  downwards  both  behind  and  in  front ;  so  that 
having  no  protection  round  the  cart,  this  peculiar 
shape  renders  it  necessary  to  secure  very  firmly  what- 
ever is  placed  on  it;  and  as  the  bullocks  who  draw 
this  rudely  constructed  vehicle  are  frequently  young 
and  little  trained  to  labour,  slight  security  is  afforded 
to  goods  placed  upon  this  rough  conveyance,  more 
particularly  in  its  progress  over  the  highways  and 
bye- ways  of  the  East,  the  broad  wheels  of  these  carts 
acting  as  road-makers,  by  forming  ruts  in  the  ground, 
and  wearing  furrows  on  the  rocks,  of  plain  and 
mountain.  If,  as  we  suppose  probable,  the  "  new 
cart "  t^en  "  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab  "  was  of 
the  description  now  used  by  the  agriculturists  of 
India,  it  will  not  seem  remarkable  that  when  "  the 
oxen  stumbled  "  at  "  the  threshing-floor  of  Chidon," 
the  servant  who  drove  the  cart  put  forth  his  hand  to 
hold  the  ark,  the  man  Uzza  doing  as  he  would  have 
done  to  protect  any  precious  thing  borne  upon  his 
cart,  forgetting  that  the  Guide  of  the  hosts  of  Israel 
would  himself  protect  the  Ark  of  the  Tabernacle 
equally  from  danger  as  from  defilement,  and  for  that 
this  faith  was  not  in  him,  "  he  died  before  God." 

In  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the 
First  Chronicles,  we  read  of  the  Philistines,   *'  And 
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when  they  had  left  their  gods  there,  David  gave  a 
cororaandment,  and  they  were  burned  with  fire.**  ITie 
gods  of  wood  and  stone  are  frequently  alluded  to  as 
the  "  gods  of  the  nations  *' — the  nations  warred 
against  by  the  peculiar  people,  the  people  led  and 
nurtured  and  strengthened  from  the  beginning,  and  yet 
rebelling  more  and  more  against  the  moral  governance 
of  Jehovah.  These  gods  were  probably  in  form  similar 
to  the  gods  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  as  seen  in  all  the 
idol  temples  of  Hindostan ;  for  the  personification  of 
the  attributes  of  nature  would  be  probably  common  to 
all  meii  who,  worshipping  ignorantly,  sought  to  give 
tangible  form  to  the  good  and  evil  they  saw  around 
them ;  thus  the  images  of  the  groves,  with  Baal,  and 
Nisroch  of  the  Assyrians,  with  all  their  other  gods,  "  the 
work  oF  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone,**  were,  pro- 
bably, like  the  Bowanee  of  India,  the  Siva  and  Vishnu 
of  the  fiindoos,  personifications  of  that  fertility  which 
might  enrich  them,  worshippers  of  that  destruction 
that  might  overthrow,  or  of  that  protection  which 
should  preserve  them.  Wooden  idols  in  India  are,  it 
may  be  observed,  less  common  than  those  of  stone ; 
and  a  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact 'of  the 
most  enduring  material  being  most  commonly  sought 
j  for  the  purpose  of  idol  erecting,  as  well  as  from  the 
;  circumstance  of  the  oldest  temples  being  excavated 
I  monoliths,  and  their  idols  being,  equally  with  the  altar 
I  and  the  columns,  hewn  from  the  livmg  rock.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  the  records  of  the  early  history  of  the 
wars  of  the  Jewish  nation  also,  that  the  expression 
"  breaking  **  is  more  common  than  that  of  "  burning,'* 
as  connected  with  the  acts  of  the  Jewish  Iconoclasts : 
thus  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Second  Kings,  at  the 
twenty-seventh  verse,  we  read,  "  And  they  brake 
down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake  down  the  hous'e 
of  Baal,  and  made  it  a  draught  house  nnto  this  day.** 
I  remember,  on  Gimar,  to  have  seen  the  idols  of  the 
Jain  temples  there,  with  their  images  of  Parswanalh 
in  his  twenty-four  avatars,  hewn  from  the  granite 
rock,  uncouth  and  rude  in  form,  but  overlaid,  in  some 
cases,  with  pure  beaten  gold,  such  as  we  suppose  to 
have  been  used  in  the  time  of  Moses  by  Bezaleel, 
when  he  worked  on  the  Tabemade  of  the  Covenant ; 
and  these  idols  had  been  smitten  by  the  swords  of  the 
Moslems,  and  round  the  throat  of  each  was  a  circle 
of  masonry,  by  which  means  the  Jains  had  replaced 
the  heads  of  their  gods,  broken  off  by  the  armies  of 
the  iconochist  conquerors;  their  material  prevented 
their  destruction  by  fire ;  neither,  without  enormous 
force,  could  they  have  been  utterly  demolished.  The 
only  idols  of  wood  I  have  seen  in  India  were  in  the 
provincerof  Cutch,  and  these  were  worshipped  under 
the  title  of  "  Juck  **  by  the  Rajpoots,  and  represented 
a  mounted  and  armed  warrior,  of  that  chivalrous 
race. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles, ai^d  at  the  fourteenth  verse,  We  read  of  God's 
command  to  David, — "  Come  upon  them  over  against 
thrt  mulberry-trees.*'  This  was  in  the  valley  of  Re- 
phaim.  The  mulberry  grows  extensively  in  India  in  the 
present  day,  where  1  have  seen  large  gardens  of  mul- 


berry-trees, principally  in  various  parts  of  the  Deccan 
and  their  quality  is  such,  that  speculatists  have  gone 
there  from  Italy  to  cultivate  silk-worms  as  a  matter  of 
profit.  The  fhlit  differs,  however,  from  the  English 
mulberry,  being  long  ih  form,  pale  in  colour,  and 
insipid  to  the  taste. 

At  the  first  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Chro- 
nicles, and  at  the  sixteenth  verse,  we  read,  "And 
Solomon  had  hottes  brought  out  of  Egypt**  ITie 
horses  ridden  in  Egypt  are^  at  the  present  day,  remark- 
able for  their  size,  strength,  docility,  and  beauty;  larger 
than  the  Arabs,  they  possess  the  same  points  for  which 
the  desert-breed  are  so  highly  valued,  and  their  sym- 
metry is  combined  with  a  docility  that  renders  them 
of  the  highest  possible  value  to  their  Moslem  masters. 
Nothing  of  its  kind  can  be  more  admirable  than  the 
behaviour  of  a  pacha's  horse  in  the  streets  of  Grand 
Cairo,  where,  with  an  eye  of  fit^,  and  limbs  calculated 
for  combined  power  and  swiftness,  the  magnificent 
animal  stands  or  moves  with  equal  gentleness  amid  a 
crowd  of  donkeys,  camels,  aUd  foot-passengers,  press- 
ing against  himself  and  his  mameluke  trappings  at 
every  step.  The  price  of  a  well-bred  horse  in  l^pt 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  and,  consider- 
ing how  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  bneedrng  and 
training  of  horses  in  the  East,  it  is  very  probable  that 
those  of  Egypt  attd  Syria  have  not  much  deteriorated 
since  the  period  when  King  "  Bobmon  had  horses 
brought  out  of  Egypt  **  to  Jerusalem. 

In  the  t^ntieth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles,  and  at  the  twenty-fifth  verse,  we  read  :— 
"  They  found  among  them  in  abundance  both  riches 
with  the  dead  bodies,  and  precious  jewels,  which  they 
stripped  off  for  themselves."  It  is  customary  among 
the  people  of  the  East  to  invest  hrge  portions  of  their 
wealth  in  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  retain 
upon  their  persons;  and,  consequently,  in  times  of 
war,  the  pillage  is  very  considerable.  After  the 
taking  of  Khelat,  I  remember  having  seen  enormous 
quantities  of  jewels  Of  various  kinds  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  persons  of  Mehrab  Khan  and  his  chiefs ; 
some  of  them  talismans,  or  taweeds ;  others,  nncut  gems 
of  great  value.  Used  as  necklaces  and  pendants,  with 
ear-jewels  and  bangles.  In  earlier  papers,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  remarfc  on  the  evil  incident  to  this  practice, 
as  afifects  the  custom  of  the  poot  in  the  decoration  of 
their  children,  and  of  the  nomade  tribes  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  women ;  but  it  ^dll  readily  be  imagined, 
that,  as  the  habit  pervades  all  ranks,  from  the  corfi, 
or  porter,  who,  with  the  first  few  rupees  he  earns, 
in  carrying  a  basket  from  the  market-place,  enrichet* 
the  neck  of  his  unclothed  infant  with  a  silver  ring,  to  I 
the  prince,  with  his  costly  regalia  of  taweeds,  surpach,  I 
tagha  (head  ornaments),  and  kulghee,  the  spoil  would  ; 
be  great  when  war  opened  the  way  to  rapine  and 
plunder,  and  the  victors  "  stripped  off  for  themselves 
the  spoil."  I 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  we  read,  At  tiie  i, 
eighteenth  verse,  "  For  the  builders,  every  one  had  | 
his  sword  girded  by  his  side,  and  so  buflded.**  This  ': 
custom  of  labouring  in  armour,  for  fear  of  the  enenj,  \ 
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is  very  common  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 
Wlien  6rst  I  was  in  Sindh,  in  1842,  the  Banians  in 
the  towns  sold  grain,  each  man  with  his  sword  girded 
by  his  side;  and  the  cultivators  cut  their  ripe  com 
similarly  protected. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  and  at 
the  ninth  verse,  we  read, — "  Als6  Vashti  the  queen 
made  a  feast  for  the  women  in  the  royal  house  which 
belong^ed  to  King  Ahasuerus.**    The  custom  of  feast- 
ing iu  hareems,  on  any  occasions  of  courtly  ceremony, 
is  very  common  in  the  East.    I  remember,  at  Juna- 
ghar,  tLat,  when  the  Nuwaub  invited  parties  of  gen 
tlemen    to  witness  his   buffalo   fights,   exercises  of 
athJetce,  and  similar  sports,  famous  in  that  barbarous 
and  dissipated  e^urt,  his  wives,  the  Rahil  Buckt6,  and 
the    t)osie    Beebee,  uniformly  sent  "  chelahs,"  or 
favourite  servants,  to  invite  me  to  a  feast  in  the  hareem 
of  "  the  royal  house,"  the  apartments  of  the  queens 
being  on  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  palace  of 
his  Highness  the  Nuwaub.    During  my  visit,  while 
seated  in  an  upper  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  de- 
corated   to  represent  the  firmament,   and   the  rich 
carpets  spread  with  divans  and  strewed  with  fVesh 
roses,  I  was  entertained  with  dancing,  Persian  songs, 
pillaos,  and  sherbets,  with  numerous  delicate  condi- 
ments,   and  those  delicious  combinations  of  sweets 
and  acids,  which  the  ladies  of  the  hareem  are  so  emi- 
nently skilled  in  preparing.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  act  of  Queen  Vashti,  in  making  a  feast  "  for 
the  women  of  the  royal  house,"  while  Ahasuerui  feted 
the  whole  nation  in  the  palace  of  Shushan,  was  in 
conformity  with  a  custom  which  exists  to  the  present 
day  in  all  Oriental  hareems ;  where,  by  the  way,  the 
condition  of  their  inmates  is  far  more  independent, 
gay,  and  agreeable,  than  the  prejudices  of  the  untra- 
velled  allow  them  to  believe  possible ;  but,  as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  Queen  Vashti,  however  undisputed  the 
authority  of  the  principal  lady  of  the  hareem  in  her 
own   little  empire,  she  is  constrained    by  Eastern 
etiquette  to  give  her  husband  public  "  honour,"  and 
this  among  all  ranks,  "  both  to  grmt  and  sinall." 


THE  SETTLERS  SETTLED ; 

0%  PAT  COKNOE  AM)  HIS  TWO  MA8TEBS.* 


Br  THE  AUTfiOR  OP  "TUB   BACKWOODS  OF  CAKADA. 


Part  TV.— The  Settlement. 
In  a  colony  continual  changes  are  being  efi'ected ; 
nothing  stands  still  long  together;  the  scenes  of  the 
drama  are  often  shifting,  new  actors  come  upon  the 
itages,  and  old  ones  go  off.  It  was  the  middle  of  May — 
a  busy,  bustling  month  in  Canada— every  thing  is 
hurry  and  activity  upon  the  farm,  not  an  idle  minute 
to  be  thought  of  from  morning  till  night,  ploughing, 
sowing  the  hie  grain  crops,  planting  com  and 
potatoes,  completing  fences  with  all  haste.  Pat 
Connor  was  not  amongst  the  idlers ;  he  had  a  motive 
for  increased  activity,  and  even  the  vixen  Judy  seemed 

(1)  Continoad  Arom  p.  277! 


now  smoothed  doWn,  in  the  penitent  husband's  eyes, 
into  a  quiet  and  decent  soH  of  a  person.  And  then 
the  children;  Pat  was  never  tired  when  he  could 
command  the  attention  of  his  masteiB  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  talking  of  the  wit  and  quickness  of 
Rory,  or  Rody,  as  he  more  frequently  called  his  first- 
bom,  the  beauty  of  Bridget,  and  the  qtdetness  of 
httle  Patsy,  his  namesake. 

Chailes,  in  spite  of  his  unbending  notions  of 
morality,  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  Pat  had 
been  some^at  provoked  by  mistress  Judy's  unfor- 
giving beliaviour ;  but  it  was  the  last  crowning  act, 
6xiK)sing  her  husband's  weakness  to  Ihts  priest,  that 
had  decided  the  mattet.  Pat  could  not  stand  a 
scolding  from  his  reverence  as  wtell  as  hfom  his  #ife. 

One  day  Pat  came  in  with  a  face  full  of  ne^. 
"  Well,  Master  Charles,  and  have  you  heahl  of  the 
new  neighbour  #e  are  like  to  hav«,  in  the  place  of 
ould  Silas  Harris,  bad  luck  to  him  ?" 

Charles  was  not  sorry  to  hear  that  Silas  Harris  had 
sold  his  farm  to  a  young  Englishman,  who  was  coming 
up  directly  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  and  com- 
mence building  a  new  dwelling  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  family,  consisting,  as  report  said,  of  a  Widowed 
mother,  a  sister, 'and  a  younger  brother ^  but  the 
family  had  not  embarked  at  the  time  the  young  man 
came  out,  as  they  wei«  to  follow  him  by  the  New 
York  route,  in  August  or  September. 

Even  Arthur  roused  himself  from  his  state  of 
dreamy  abstraction  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Wfdtfet 
Leslie ;  his  society  promised  to  be  a  source  of  much 
gratification  to  his  neighbouiB,  as  he  appeared  to  unite 
the  acquirements  of  the  scholar  with  the  manners  of 
the  gentleman ;  &  character  greatly  to  the  taste  of  our 
young  settlers,  who  had  pined  for  the  interchange  of 
sentiments  congenial  with  their  own.  They  were  not 
backward  in  Coming  forward  to  offer  their  assistance 
and  advice  to  the  stranger ;  an  offer  which  was  frankly 
given  and  gratefully  accepted  on  his  part. 

Walter  Leslie  appeared  to  be  about  five-and-twenty, 
but  the  grave  and  somewhat  melancholy  cast  of  Ids 
face  might  have  led  peopte  to  imagine  him  several 
years  older  than  he  Itjally  was.  Ardent,  enthusiastic, 
with  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  what  was  yet  more 
valuable,  of  pure  religion,  no  wonder  that  the  society 
and  influence  of  such  a  person  shed  a  charm  around 
him ;  and  Walter  Leslie  seemed,  for  his  part,  well 
pleased  to  have  met  with  persons  so  congenial  in  spirit 
with  his  own. 

"  Come,"  said  Charles,  "  to  us.  Harris's  old  house 
is  not  a  comfortable  place  for  you,  and  it  will  be  some 
weeks  before  your  own  house  can  be  completed. 
Make  our  bachelor  establishment  your  home  for  the 
present;  your  company  and  books  will  be  a  great 
treat  to  us,  I  assure  you." 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of 
the  stranger  than  tliis  arrangement,  but  he  scropled 
to  accept  the  invitation  lest  it  should  place  his  new 
friends  under  any  restraint,  till  assured  by  Charles 
that  it  should  have  no  such  effect,  but  that  mutual 
benefits  ^  would   be    derived   by  this   arrangement. 
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Walter's  luggage,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  a  valuable 
chest  of  tools,  an  ample  store  of  books,  and  a  port- 
folio of  choice  prints,  was  soon  conveyed  to  Brook- 
field,  and  deposited  in  a  recess  in  the  sitting-room, 
which  the  Windhams  merrily  styled  Walter  Leslie's 
study.  The  corresponding  recess  was  fitted  np  with 
a  camp  bed,  and  concealed  by  green  baize  curtains ;  so 
that  Walter  declared  he  felt  quite  at  home  and  very 
comfortable;  nor  would  he  listen  to  any  s^logies 
which  his  hosts  seemed  to  consider  themselves  called 
upon  to  make,  because  they  had  not  better  accommo- 
dations for  their  guest. 

Of  his  step-mother — for  Mrs.  Leslie  was  not 
Walter's  own  mother — ^he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration,  with  feelings  ahnost  amounting  to  devo- 
tion. Of  his  sweet  young  sister,  Madeline,  he  spoke 
with  tender  affection  and  almost  fatherly  interest ;  he 
dwelt  often  and  fondly  upon  her  dove-like  innocence 
of  disposition,  and  grace  of  mind  and  person. 

"  Ajid  your  brother,  what  is  he  like  P 

"  My  baby  brother,  for  he  is  only  two  years  old,  is 
a  fine  little  fellow,"  replied  Walter,  smiling  at  the 
expression  of  surprise  evinced  by  his  friend,  at  the 
disparity  of  years  between  tbem. 

"  My  father,"  he  said,  "  was  a  clergyman  in  the 
north  of  England,  rich  in  all  christian  virtues,  but 
not  in  this  world's  wealth.  Such  men  as  holy  Mr. 
Herbert,  Hooker,  and  Donne,  were,  if  he  had  earthly 
models,  his  standard  of  perfection,  but  he  followed 
with  meekness  and  holiness  of  purpose  in  the  steps  of 
his  Master.  My  mother  was  a  worthy  woman,  but 
less  single  of  heart  than  my  father,  and  she  clave 
more  to  the  things  of  this  world;  she  felt  more  of  that 
worldly  care  about  what  we  should  eat,  and  what  we 
should  drink,  and  wherewithal  we  should  be  clothed, 
than  my  dear  father  did ;  possibly  his  entire  indiffer- 
ence about  such  matters  had  had  the  not  unnatural 
effect  of  creating  a  double  portion  of  it  in  my  poor 
mother.  Her  death,  which  happened  very  suddenly, 
caused  a  great  blank  in  our  house ;  it  happened  when 
I  was  about  sixteen,  and  Madeline  a  very  little  child 
— my  mother  had  lost  several  between  us  two." 

*'  And  your  father  married  again?  " 

"  Yes,  after  a  widowhood  of  five  years,  to  the  most 
excellent  and  disinterested  of  women,  whose  devoted 
affection  for  him  cost  her  the  estrangement  of  her 
highly  connected  family  ;  but  she  preferred  my  father, 
and  sharing  the  curate's  humble  lot,  to  wealth,  titles, 
and  other  worldly  advantages.  She  has  lost  all  in  losing 
my  father ;  and  has  preferred  sharing  the  exile  of  the 
children  of  her  adoption  to  returning,  as  she  might 
have  done  with  her  own  little  one,  to  the  halb  of 
her  fathers." 

Charles  listened  with  deep  interest  to  this  brief 
outline  of  his  friend's  family  history.  "  And  what  are 
your  own  views  and  prospects  in  coming  to  Canada?  " 

"  Even  to  do  my  duty  in  the  state  of  life  unto 
which  my  heavenly  Father  has  been  pleased  to  call 
me,"  was  the  solemn  answer  of  Walter  Leslie.  Then 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  have  vowe^  to  be  the  friend 
of  ray  revered  father's  widow — the  father  of  his  father- 


less children.  For  their  sakes  I  came  hither,  and  for 
their  sakes  I  shall  labour,  if  necessary,  as  long  as  they 
shall  need  my  help.  I  lost  her  whom  my  soul  held 
dear  as  life  itself,  and  now  all  places  are  to  me  the  same. 
I  follow  the  path  of  duty  alone,  not  my  own  wifl." 

He  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  then  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  his  portfolio,  he  drew  from  between 
some  folds  of  silver  paper  a  pencilled  portrait ;  a  face 
80  striking  in  its  intellectual  beauty  that  Arthur  ut- 
tered an  involuntary  exclamation  of  admiration  as  he 
gazed  upon  it;  but  Walter  Leslie  spoke  not,  his  large 
dark  melancholy  eye  was  sadly  riveted  upon  the  face 
of  his  first,  last,  and  only  love.  Closing  the  veil  that 
had  covered  it,  he  restored  it  silently  to  ite  place ; 
feelings  that  lay  too  deep  for  outward  emotion  were 
struggling  in  his  breast.  He  drew  nis  cap  over  his 
brow  and  abruptly  left  the  room,  nor  did  he  return 
till  late  that  evening ;  calm,  quiet,  thoughtful,  he  had 
struggled  manfully  to  overcome  the  sorrows  of  the 
man  by  opposing  to  them  the  resignation  of  the 
Christian.    Such  was  Walter  Leslie. 

The  log-house  was  finished  during  the  course  of 
the  summer,  and  Charles  and  Arthur  were  astonished 
at  the  unwearied  industry  with  which  Walter  woiled 
upon  the  interior  fitting  up  of  the  house,  and  no  less 
so  at  the  taste  which  he  displayed  in  all  its  details. 
Though  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  preclude  the 
planting  of  flowers,  or  even  the  sowing  of  v^etable 
seed,  a  garden  was  neatly  enclosed;  the  turf  for  a 
grass-plot  laid  down ;  and  the  whole  promised  well  for 
another  year. 

It  was  not  till  the  first  week  in  September  that 
Mrs.  Leslie  and  her  family  reached  Briarsfield,  for 
that  was  the  name  chosen  by  its  master,  in  memory  of 
his  early  home. 

Lnpatient  to  be  introduced  to  their  new  friends, 
yet  from  motives  of  delicacy  unwilling  to  intrude 
upon  the  first  hours  of  their  meeting,  after  so  long  a 
separation,  the  Windhams  contented  themselves  with 
sending  Pat  over  with  messages  of  kind  inquiry  and 
offers  of  service.  The  following  morning  Walter 
came  over,  and  insisted  on  bringing  .Charles  and 
Arthur  with  him,  that  they  might  share  his  happiness 
and  be  made  known  to  his  beloved  family. 

There  was  an  expression  of  subdued  melancholy  in 
the  soft  hazel  eye  of  the  widow  that  gave  a  charm  to 
the  still  youthful  face,  where  sorrow  had  faded,  though 
not  utterly  destroyed,  traces  of  much  loveliness  which 
had  evidently  existed  in  happier  days.  The  bright, 
glad,  sunny  face  of  the  little  boy,  whose  dimpled 
cheek  was  nestled  in  the  folds  of  his  mother^s  moom- 
ing  dress,  formed  almost  a  painful  contrast  to  her  pale 
pensive  countenance. 

Charles  thought  Walter,  in  his  doting  love  for  Ids 
sister,  had  dwelt  too  enthusiastically  upon  her  per-  \ 
sonal  attractions;  Madeline's  features  were  far  from 
regular,  and  her  form  less  sylph-like  than  would  have  ; 
pleased  the  eye  of  a  critic  in  female  figure;  her  chief 
charm  lay  in  the  ever  varying  expression  of  her  face,  : 
which,  when  lighted  up  with  affecticmate  emotion,  \ 
possessed  an  irresistible  fascination  for  Charles,  more 
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charming  than  mere  features  or  complexion  could  have 
given ;  her  voice  was  low,  clear,  and  sweet,  as  if  ac- 
customed to  modulate  its  tones  to  the  ear  of  the 
invalid.  Madeleine  possessed  native  simple  taste,  hut 
none  of  the  acquired  elegance  and  studied  gracefulness 
that  is  taught  in  the  modem  school  of  fashion  ;  she 
was  the  unsophisticated  child  of  nature,  simple  and 
single-hearted,  full  of  earnest  truthfuhiess.  "  She  is 
her  father's  own  child,"  would  Walter  say,  "possess- 
ing all  his  child-like  purity  of  heart." 

Arthur  was  positively  disappointed,  for  he  was  a 
perfectionist ;  and  had  in  Madeleine  Leslie  pictured 
to  himself  every  moral  perfection,  hlended  with 
natural  talent  and  a  highly  accomplished  mind,  ele- 
gance of  form,  and  great  personal  beauty.  Madeleme's 
only  accomplbhment  lay  in  her  voice,  which  was 
musical  and  touching;  she  sang  some  of  the  old  bor- 
der baUads  and  simple  Scotch  songs,  that  she  had 
learned  in  childhood  from  her  nurse,  with  a  sweet 
wild  pathos,  that  found  its  way  to  the  heart  of  her 
hearers;  but  of  modem  song  and  music  she  knew 
nothing. 

"  It  is  a  pity  her  education  has  been  so  neglected," 
said  Arthur,  to  his  brother ;  "yet  no  one  can  say  she 
is  ignorant  or  uneducated;  but  she  wants  style, 
manner.  After  all,  a  little  artificial  grace  is  necessary 
to  make  a  girl  charming  in  my  eyes,  I  must  confess." 

Charles  preferred  natural  manner  to  any  of  the  ac- 
I  quired  elegancies  of  modem  fashionable  young  ladies. 
"  I  tire  of  them,  they  are  such  mere  copyists,"  he 
said;  ** taught  to  make  the  most  of  all  they  have 
learned,  there  is  so  much  display,  so  little  of  the  real 
character  is  seen  in  your  intercourse  with  them.  They 
want  variety,  freshness,  individuality,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression.  Miss  Leslie  cannot  be  a  common  every 
day  character,  or  Walter,  so  highly  gifted  as  he  is, 
would  never  love  her  so  ardently." 

"  Walter  is  an  enthusiast ;  he  has  little  admiration 
for  any  thing  modem,"  replied  Arthur ;  "  and  then 
he  sees  his  father,  whose  memory  seems  so  precious 
to  him,  over  again  in  this  sister." 

Charles  was  not  quite  sorry  that  Madeleine  had 
Med  to  attract  his  fastidious  brother's  fancy,  but  he 
kept  this  to  himself,  and  soon  changed  the  conver- 
sation. 

Charles  was  a  different  temper  and  dbposition  from 
Arthur.  Frank,  generous,  impetuous,  he  yet  had  a 
deeper  insight  into  character,  and  valued  that  which 
was  solid  and  intrinsically  good  beyond  the  merely 
superficial  semblance  of  excellence.  Nor  was  it  long 
ere  he  leamed  to  appreciate  the  real  beauty  of  Made- 
leine Leslie's  mind,  and  to  love  her  with  all  fhe 
fervency  of  which  his  warm  affectionate  heart  was 
capable. 

To  his  uncle,  Charles  wrote  unreservedly  on  the 
subject  nearest  to  his  heart,  giving  at  the  same  time 
a  brief  history  of  the  family. 

"Li  Madeleine  Leslie,"  he  said,  "I  have  found 
one  who  is  all  I  could  desire  in  a  wife — ^kind,  gentle, 
pore  m  heart  and  mind.  I  wait  for  the  sanction  of 
my  best  friend  to  ask  her  to  be  mine.    Write  to  me 

VOL.   X. 


soon,  dear  uncle,  and  let  me  know  your  opinion  on  the 
subject.  I  hope,  eamestly  hope,  that  you  and  my 
dear  parents  will  not  withhold  your  consent  to  my 
union  with  my  Madeleine."  The  rest  of  the  letter 
contamed  a  brief  detail  of  what  they  had  been  doing 
on  the  farm,  and  the  arrangement  they  had  found  it 
pradent  to  make  with  Pat  Connor,  who,  with  his  wife, 
were  now  living  in  the  shanty  that  had  been  raised 
for  them  in  the  distant  part  of  the  farm. 

To  this  earnest  appeal  poor  Charles  received  one  of 
his  blunt  old  uncle's  odd  replies.  It  ran  as  follows: — 

"  YouE  last  letter,  my  dear  nephew,  rather  annoyed 
me,  I  must  confess,  and  I  was  tempted  to  pitch  it 
half  read  into  the  fire,  only  I  like  to  look  over  these 
things  coolly. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  half  approve  of  your 
having  retamed  that  Irish  rogue,  Pat  Connor,  after 
his  confession  about  leaving  his  wife,  and  all  his 
tricky  behaviour;  and  then,  letting  your  farm  on 
shares  to  him  and  his  Xantippe  of  a  wife,  was  no 
great  proof  of  wisdom,  I  think.  Tom  Walker  had 
seen  enough  of  that  folly.  If  you  found  your  means 
ran  short,  why  did  you  not  honestly  write  and  say  soP 
The  bill  you  drew  on  me  for  the  instalment  on  the 
land,  was  duly  honoured,  but  you  quite  forgot  in  your 
raptures  about  Miss  Madeleine  to  notice  such  matters 
of  fact.  And  now  let  me  ask  you,  in  sober  serious- 
ness, what  in  the  world  have  you  to  keep  a  wife  on  ? — 
a  mere  baby,  a  child  of  sixteen,  too.  Upon  my  word, 
nephew  Charles,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you.  If 
ijthur  had  acted  so  foolishly  the  thing  would  not 
have  annoyed  me  half  so  much,  but  I  begin  to  think 
he  is  the  wiser  of  the  two.  Your  uncle  was  never 
fool  enough  to  marry. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  I  did  fall  in  love, 
as  people  call  such  youthful  fancies ;  but,  fortunately 
for  me,  the  young  lady  was  too  pradent  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  long  engagement,  or  a  life  of  poverty  with  a 
younger  brother,  so  she  very  wisely  yielded  to  the 

advice  of  her  friends,  and  married  Lord  E ;  only 

she  forgot  to  mention  the  change  in  her  sentiments; 
so,  that  while  I  was  ass  enough  to  flatter  myself  with 
the  belief  that  she  was  devoted  to  me,  she  was  al- 
ready the  wife  of  another.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
narrow  escape  I  had  had  of  being  united  to  such 
a  jilt-flirt.  On  my  retum  to  England,  I  called  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  left  my  card  and  compliments, 
with  best  wishes  for  her  ladyship's  happiness,  and 
that  was  my  revenge." — (Here  then  was  the  secret  of 
uncle  Philipson's  misanthropy.) — "  I  don't  know  what 
your  father  will  think  of  the  matter ;  but  as  you  have 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  asking  my  advice,  it  is, 
that  you  say  nothing  to  the  young  lady  for  five  years 
to  come,  and  if  by  that  time  you  find  she  really  is  fit 
for  a  Canadian  farmer's  wife,  why  take  her  by  all 
means.  I  suppose,  by  that  time,  you  may  have 
leamed  how  t^  maintain  a  wife  and  family,  or,  what 
would  be  in  my  humble  opinion  still  better,  to  live 
without  them. 

"  With  this  you  will  receive  a  bill  of  credit  for 
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thirtj  pounds,  on  the  Canada  bank;  present  it  as  soon 
as  possible*  and  let  me  know  if  jou  receive  it.  I  like 
punctuality  in  all  matters  of  business.  I  do  not  think 
Arthur  well  suited  to  a  farming  life ;  let  him  go  to 
Toronto.  I  have  written  to  a  friend  there  to  look  out 
for  a  situation  that  may  suit  him. 

"  Be  sure  juu  do  not  make  a  fool  of  yourself  about 
this  girl.  "  Yours  very  truly, 

"CHABiES  PhILIPSON. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  just  seen  your  mother.  She  says  she 
knows  something  about  the  Leslies,  and  is  not  sure 
but  that  these  young  folks  may  be  distantly  related  to 
us,  through  her  mother ;  so  you  and  Miss  Madeleine 
may  turn  out  to  be  cousins  for  aught  I  know.  Ask 
Walter  Leslie  if  his  grandmother's  name  was  Lucy 
Elliott?" 

It  was  with  very  mingled  feelings,  tliat  Charles 
Windham  read  his  uncle's  letter.  At  first  he  felt 
angry  and  indignant,  but  a  ray  of  gladness  and 
of  hope  shot  through  his  heart  on  reading  the  import- 
ant postscript.  What  if  he  should  find  dear  relatives 
in  his  charming  neighbours?  Long  before  uncle 
Philipson's  precious  epistle  had  reached  him,  Charles 
had  declared  the  sentiments  of  passionate  affection 
with  which  the  gentle  Madeleine  had  inspired  him ; 
his  declaration  had  been  received  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  on  the  part  of  his  friend  Walter  and  Mrs. 
Leslie;  by  the  timid,  loving  Madeleine,  with  that 
ingenuous  simplicity  and  tenderness  that  threw  such 
a  halo  of  beauty  round  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover, 
and  of  all  that  knew  her. 

Are  any  of  lay  young  readers  ardent,  hopeful,  yet 
dependent  on  the  whims  and  caprices  of  another  for 
the  promotion  of  their  hearts'  best  wishes  ?--then  they 
wiU  sympathise  with  our  young  settler,  and  think  his 
situation  at  least  a  trying  one. 

It  was,  however,  an  important  point  gained  when 
Charles  ascertained  from  his  friend  Walter  that, 
through  the  marriage  of  their  grandfather  Leslie  with 
a  sister  of  Charles's  grandmother,  they  were  not 
very  distantly  related ;  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Wind- 
ham and  uncle  Philipson  being  Margaret  Elliott ;  but 
Lucy,  the  younger  sister,  in  marrying  had  dis- 
pleased her  father,  and  a  complete  estrangement  had 
taken  place  between  the  families,  so  that  no  inter- 
course, or  even  correspondence,  was  carried  on 
between  their  children.  Mrs.  Windham  had  never 
seen  her  cousin,  Mr.  Walter  Leslie,  and  did  not  know 
of  his  marriage,  or  what  children  he  had  left  behind  at 
his  death.  It  was  a  source  of  mutual  rejoicing  when 
Charles  and  Walter  found  that  they  were  not  only 
friends  but  cousins;  all  restraint  to  their  intimacy,  if 
any  had  existed,  was  removed  by  this  delightful  dis- 
covery, and  Charles  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  his 
uncle  with  the  tie  of  relationship  that  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Leslies  and  himself.  There  was  one 
obstacle,  at  all  events,  removed,  the  fear  of  a  mis- 
alliance. The  same  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
Madeleine  and. Charles. 

Charles's  passionate  and  moving  appeal  to   the 


feelings  of  his  mother  were  not  without  thenr  due 
effect,  seconded  by  the  interest  excited  among  the 
young  folks  at  home  in  their  new-found  relations. 

"  Wait,  my  dear  boy,  till  Madeleine  is  eighteen, 
and  then  if  you  find  she  is  really  likely  to  make  a  use- 
ful and  good  wife,  you  have  your  father's  consent  and 
mine  to  your  union.  You,  too,  will  have  gained  soiue 
necessary  experience  in  a  settler's  life.  Your  uncle,  J 
think,  will  then  afford  you  some  assistance  in  mnVinc 
your  house  fit  for  a  family  residence,  and  we  will  do 
what  we  can ;  but  that  is,  you  know,  but  little,  ex- 
cepting in  the  way  of  sending  out  supplies  of  clothing 
and  household  linen," — wrote  Mrs.  \V  indham  to  her 
son. 

With  what  different  prospects  did  the  new  year 
open  upon  Charles !  The  work  of  the  farm  had  gone 
steadily  forward.  Pat  had  given  his  wife  Judy  to 
understand  that  as  long  as  she  kept  herself  quiet  and 
gave  liim  no  cause  of  offence,  he  would,  on  his  part, 
keep  sober,  industrious,  aud  persevere  in  well-doing ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  made  his  house  as  miserable 
as  she  had  done  in  Ireland,  by  her  violence,  he  would 
take  the  children  away,  and  go  where  she  should 
never  hear  of  him  again  as  long  as  she  lived.  This 
wise  threat  had  the  good  effect  of  keeping  Mistress 
Judy  in  good  behaviour;  so  that  she  really  turned  out 
a  respectable,  stirring  sort  of  a  person,  and  was  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  the  Windhams ;  washing, 
ironing,  scrubbing  their  house,  and  baking  their 
bread,  at  a  very  moderate  charge. 

Arthur  gladly  availed  himself  of  his  uncle's  advice 
to  go  to  Toronto,  where,  through  the  interest  of  his 
uncle's  friend,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  land 
ofSce,  on  an  increasing  salary. 

In  the  society  of  his  cousins  time  passed  delight- 
fully away.  Charles  felt  that  he  had  now  a  great 
motive  for  exertion.  He  began  to  attend  more  to 
what  was  going  on  in  the  country ;  he  saw  that  to 
succeed  as  a  Canadian  settler  he  must  not  only  be 
able  to  direct  others,  but  must  put  his  own  hand  to 
the  plough,  to  the  axe,  and  the  saw ;  despising  no 
useful  employment,  losing  no  time  that  oould  be  well- 
disposed  of,  in  idle  lounging  within  doors,  but  be  ever 
ready  to  "  take  the  time,  while  time  was  lent  him." 

The  day  was  now  usually  spent  in  hard,  but  whole- 
some labour ;  for  Charles  was  busy  cutting  the  logs 
for  his  new  house,  taking  advantage  of  the  snow  for 
drawing  them  to  the  site  it  was  to  occupy,  which  was 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  orchard  than  the  old  one. 
His  evenings  were  spent  at  Briarsfield,  reading  aloud 
to  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Madeleine,  while  tliey  sewed;  or 
acquiring  some  practical  knowledge  in  cabinet  and 
carpenter  work  from  Walter,  who  had  from  childhood 
cultivated  a  taste  for  such  matters,  long  before  he  had 
entertained  the  most  distant  idea  of  emigrating  to  a 
colony. 

Thus  pleasantly  wore  away  the  winter,  and  the 
tardy  spring  opened  with  cheerful  prospects  upon  the 
lovers;  for  Jane  and  Helena,  Charles's  elder  sisters,  bad 
written  kind  and  friendly  letters  to  Madeleine,  assur- 
ing her  of  their  affectionate  interest  in  her  happiness, 
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and  Alaimi'»g  her  not  onlj  as  a  cousin,  but  a  sister. 
Charles  was  happiness  itself;  another  year  would 
soon  glide  away ;  Madeleine  was  now  seventeen,  and 
Charles,  resolving  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on 
hb  part  against  the  time  the  iuterdict  to  his  maniagc 
should  cease,  laboured  indefatigably  on  the  farm,  and, 
at  intervals,  on  the  building  of  the  house. 

"  The  walls  of  our  new  log-house  are  up  at  last, 
the  window-frames  made,  and  the  sashes  glazed. 
Walter  and  1  were  the  carpenters  and  glaziers.  The 
roof  is  bcmg  shingled,  and  an  excellent  stone  cellar 
and  daily  being  constructed,  with  occasional  help 
from  Pat;  but  he  is  busy  sowing  spring  wheat  just 
now,  and  splitting  rails  to  make  good  the  old  rotten 
fences,"  wrote  Charles  to  his  uncle.  "  I  hope  to  get 
all  completed  by  Christmas,  without  applying  to  my 
father,  or  to  you,  my  dear  uncle.  I  had  no  idea  what 
a  great  deal  could  be  effected  by  a  little  determination 
and  industry.  I  begm  to  see  my  way  clearer  than  I 
did;  in  short,  1  am  becoming  a  regular  down-right 
Canadian  farmer.  If  I  gain  an  independence  I  shall 
owe  it  first  of  all  to  you,  my  dear  uncle,  and  next  to 
my  love  for  my  cousin  Madeleine." 

In  spite  of  uncle  Philipson's  misanthropical  notions, 
and  the  grumbling  he  chose  to  indulge  in  at  Charles's 
folly,  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  his  affection  for 
^ladeleine  Leslie,  he  could  not  help  feeling  both 
pleased  with,  and  proud  of  his  nephew's  energy  and 
manly  independent  spirit.  "  Yes,  he  is  a  Philipson, — 
I  he  is  a  Philipson — that  boy  of  mine,  and  like  all  his 
i   race,  a  little  headstrong, — but  what  of  that  ?  " 

It  was  a  bright  afternoon  in  July ;  Walter  Leslie 
was  mowing  the  little  grass  field  in  front  of  the  log- 
house,  and— what  was  Madeleine  about?  Madeleine  was 
churning — truth  obliges  me  to  confess  the  fact — Made- 
leine was  churning  under  the  shade  of  the  hops  in  the 
verandah,  with  little  Gerald  standing  at  her  side, 
helping  his  sister,  as  he  thought,  by  looking  on,  and 
laying  his  white,  fat,  dimpled  hand  on  the  rim  of  the 
small  upright  chum,  and  wooing,  from  time  to  time, 
a  kiss  on  his  round  peach-like  cheek,  or  a  pat  on  his 
curly  head,  from  the  hand  of  his  darling  sister.  Mrs. 
Leslie  was  writing  home  letters  in  the  little  sitting- 
room,  her  pale  sweet  face  just  visible  from  among  the 
bouquet  of  bright  summer  flowers,  that  stood  in  a 
china  jar  on  tlie  stained  oak  window-sill,  near  which 
her  winting-table  was  placed,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
breeze  that  blew  softly  in  upon  her.  Such  were  the 
occupations  of  the  inmates  of  Briarsfield,  when  a 
stout,  fresh-coloured  gentleman  crossed  the  log  bridge 
that  divided  the  little  meadow  from  the  garden,  and 
leaning  heavily  upon  his  bamboo  stick,  surveyed  the 
scene  before  him  with  an  expression  of  curiosity  and 
interest. 

So  deeply  absorbed  was  Madeleine  with  her  occu- 
pation, or  more  likely  with  her  own  thoughts,  that 
she  did  not  notice  the  near  approach  of  the  stranger, 
till  he  courteously  raised  his  large-flapped  rice-straw 
hat  from  his  brow,  and  asked  her,  if  she  could  direct 
him  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Windham,  of  Brookfield  ? 

The  bright  blood  flushed  warmly  over  Madeleine's 


cheek  at  that  name.  "  You  most  cross  the  brook  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  garden ;  there  is  a  litUe  osier 
latticed  bridge  below  the  bank,  and  a  pathway  that 
leads  from  it  through  the  low  pasture  will  take  you 
to  Brookfield  cottage,"  was  the  timid  reply  to  the 
stranger's  question. 

"  I  am  somewhat  fatigued  with  my  long  walk, 
madam,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  will  you  allow  me  to 
rest  in  your  cool  shady  porch  for  half-an-hour  ?  The 
weather  is  as  hot  as  I  have  known  it  in  Calcutta,"  he 
added. 

"  You  are  not  only  welcome  to  rest,  but  also  to 
such  refreshment  as  our  poor  phice  will  afford." 

"  Stay,  stay  ;  do  not  leave  your  chum,  young  lady. 
I  will  take  nothing  but  a  cup  of  your  fresh  butter- 
milk, as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  Now,  if  you  run  away, 
I  will  walk  off,  tired  as  I  really  am." 

Madeleine  resumed  her  task,  fearing  to  drive  away 
her  determined  guest,  whose  piercing  eagle  eye  she 
almost  shrank  from  with  a  sensation  of  dread. 

"  Is  that  widow  lady  your  sister  ? "  he  inquired, 
in  a  low  voice,  bending  towards  her;  for  he  had 
noticed  the  pale,  thoughtful  countenance  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  cottage,  where  she  sat. 

"  She  is  my  mother." 

"  Nay,  nay,  the  thing  is  impossible;  she  is  too 
youn^  to  be  your  mother." 

"  Tme,"  said  Madeleine;  "she  is  only  my  step- 
mother, but  she  has  been  a  tme  and  tender  mother 
and  friend  to  me.  I  do  not  love  to  call  h&t  step- 
mother." 

"  Your  fathw  is  no  longer  living,  then  ?  " 

"  My  father  is  a  saint  in  heaven,  I  trast,"  was 
the  low,  tremulous  reply;  ''but  I  have  an  eld» 
brother — my  guardian  as  well  as  brother." 

"  Good,  good.  All  right,  young  lady ;  you  need  a 
careful  guardian,  or,  may  be,  you  would  be  running  off 
one  of  these  days,  with  some  Yankee  adventurer." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  8lK)uld  not,"  replied  Madeleine, 
throwing  back  her  rich  aubum  curls  from  her  face, 
and  giving  the  old  gentleman  one  of  her  brightest 
sunniest  smiles ;  a  smile  so  captivating,  it  might  have 
won  the  heart  of  the  sourest  old  bachelor  that  ever 
vowed  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  make  him  repent 
of  his  resolution. 

"  Well,  well — ^to  change  the  subject^ — can  you  tell 
me  any  thing  about  this  neighbour  of  yours,  Mr. 
Charles  Windham  ?  I  fancy  he  is  an  idle,  careless  sort 
of  chap — lOves  his  ease  and  amusement  better  than 
a  life  of  hard  work,  eh?" 

Madeleine  cast  an  imploring  glance  towards  the 
window,  with  the  vain  hope  of  attracting  her  mother's 
attention ;  but  so  deeply  absorbed  was  she  in  the  sub- 
ject that  engaged  her  pen,  that  she  saw  not  the  dis- 
tressed look  of  poor  Madeleine,  nor  had  she  even 
heard  the  tones  of  the  stranger's  voice. 

Madeleine  was  no  adept  in  concealing  her  feelings, 
and  her  embarrassment  did  not  escape  the  keen-sighted 
stranger. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  a  friend  of  your  brother's  ? "  he 
observed. 
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"He  is  Walter's  most  beloved  friend,"  replied 
Madeleine ;  "  and  if  you  knew  my  brother,  sir,  you 
would  hardly  ask  a  question  respecting  the  conduct 
of  any  one  to  whom  he  chooses  to  give  his  friend- 
ship." 

*'  Enough,  enough,  you  convince  me  of  his  propriety 
and  worth.  I  like  your  warmth,  and  generous  defence 
of  your  brother's  friend.  But  who  is  this  that  comes 
this  way — ^your  brother?  You  must  introduce  me  to 
him." 

"  By  what  name  P  "  somewhat  archly  interrogated 
Madeleine.  "But  that  is  not  my  brother,  sir;  it 
is  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  were  speaking,  Mr. 
Charles  Windham."  And  Charles,  who  had  quickened 
his  pace  at  sight  of  his  beloved,  now  sprang  up  the 
little  grassy  slope  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
verandah. 

The  stranger  had  hastily  resumed  his  hat,  and 
leant  his  head  down  upon  his  cane,  so  that  his  fea- 
tures were  scarcely  visible. 

"  Dearest  Madeleine,  my  precious  coy,  why  did  you 
not  leave  this,"  laying  his  hand  on  the  chum,  "  till 
I  cameP  Tou  know  I  do  not  like  you  to  exert  your- 
self in  this  way." 

'*  Then,  I  can  tell  you,  young  gentleman,  you  are  a 
great  fool.  She  is  a  good,  industrious  little  girl,  and 
you  will  soon  spoil  her,"  said  the  stranger,  abruptly, 
raising  his  head,  and  looking  full  in  the  face^of  his 
wonder-stricken  nephew. 

"  Unde  Philipson ! "  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
astonished  Charles. 

The  old  man  grasped  his  nephew's  hand,  the  big 
tears  roUing  down  his  cheeks;  he  held  out  his  arms  to 
him  and  Madeleine,  and  murmured  out,  "  My  children 
—yes,  both,  both  are  mine.  Dear,  good  little  girl,  you 
are  worthy  of  my  own  brave,  true-hearted  boy.  Take 
her,  Charles,  she  shall  be  uncle  Philipson's  gift ;  and 
may  God  bless  you  both." 

Little  remains  now  to  be  tohL  All  was  joy,  and 
surprise,  and  delight,  and  love,  within  that  little 
dwelling. 

I  hate  the  winding  up  of  a  tale  when  the  interest 
is  over;  indeed,  I  generally  leave  off  when  I  come  to 
the  marriage  or  death  of  the  hero  and  heroine.  I 
shall  merely  say,  that  unde  Philipson  stayed  in  Canada 
till  he  saw  his  nephew  and  his  pretty  cousin  married ; 
that  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  land  at 
Brookfield;  he  went  westward,  purchased  a  fine  farm, 
well  situated,  and  with  every  comfort  about  the  home- 
stead; saw  the  young  couple  settled;  made  an  arrange- 
ment about  the  transfer  of  the  Brookfield  farm  to  Pat 
Connor;  made  an  offer  to  the  gentle  widow,  Mrs. 
Leslie,  and  was  refused;  took  his  refusal  much  as 
might  be  supposed  he  would;  voted  himself  an  old 
dotard,  and  the  widow  a  wise  woman ;  hurried  home 
to  the  Oaks,  and  had  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  lasted 
all  the  winter. 


A  DAY  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

It  was  a  day  of  bustle  and  excitement  in  Pera, 
which,  as  most  of  my  readers  probably  know,  is  the 
European  quarter  of  Constantinople,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour,  and  the  head-quarters  of  diplo- 
macy— and  dirt.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  filthier 
far  than  on  the  Turkish  side,  and  the  population  is 
notoriously  analogous.  Dependants  on  the  Embassies, 
and  adventurers  and  refugees  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
with  a  sprinklingof  honourable  merchants  and  traders — 
the  salt  of  this  festering  mass — nestle  in  their  pes- 
tiferous dens  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  palaces  of  the 
different  European  legations  and  their  attendant  satel- 
lites. There  was  no  small  stir  amongst  them  on  this 
morning,  for  it  was  known  that  the  Archduke  of 
Austria  was  to  visit  the  Seraglio  and  St.  Sophia— 
usually  inaccessible  to  Europeans — ^with  a  special 
Firman  from  the  Sultan.  On  these  occasions,  the 
custom  has  grown  up,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
illustrious  visitors,  for  as  many  of  the  people  of  Pera 
as  can,  to  hook  themselves  on,  uninvited,  to  the 
eortSge—^si  escort  which,  indeed,  few  potentates 
would  be  particularly  proud  of  disphiying  to  the  eyes 
of  the  contemptuous  Moslems. 

The  Archduke  was  lodged  at  the  palace  of  the 
Austrian  Internuncio,  Baron  Sturmer,  through  whose 
condescension  we  had  privatdy  recdved  a  notice  to 
join  the  procession  at  his  gate.  But  processions  in 
Pera  are  no  joke.  The  street  descending  from  the 
Austrian  Embassy  to  the  ferry  at  Galata  is  very  narrow 
and  tteep,  and  like  a  mountain  road  that  has  been 
torn  up  by  torrents— full  of  deep  mud-holes,  and 
jagged  with  sharp  and  slippeiy  stones.  Etiquette,  in 
such  a  place,  is  out  of  the  question — ^the  whole  mass 
go  tumbling,  sliding,  and  clattering  together  without 
respect  of  persons,  to  the  bottom.  We  therefore 
determined  to  renounce  the  honour  conferred,  and 
to  join  the  party  at  the  Seraglio,  which,  we  knew, 
would  be  inaccessible  to  the  pvfamm  vulgut.  The 
latter  repaired  in  a  mass  to  St.  Sophia,  there  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  Archduke,  and,  peradventure,  force 
their  way  in  at  the  heels  of  his  suite. 

It  was  a  gay  spectade,  as  we  shot  across  the 
harbour.  Hundreds  of  *' caiques,"  those  graceful 
canoe-shaped  boats  of  the  B(»phorus,  were  flying 
across  to  the  St.  Sophia  landing,  laden  with  the  mis- 
cellaneous rabble  aforesaid,  while  a  more  sdect  as- 
semblage kept  on  in  a  stream  to  the  Seraglio  point. 
Our  Tartar  boatmen  put  forth  all  their  vigour,  and 
brought  us  up  to  the  quay,  precisdy  as  the  Archduke 
and  his  suite,  and  the  Ambassador  and  his  lady,  had 
stepped  on  shore.  The  distinguished  party  were 
received  by  certain  Turkish  officers  of  mark,  who 
made  but  a  sorry  appearance  with  their  punchy  bow- 
legged  figures,  attired  in  ill-cut  and  worse-worn 
uniforms,  in  a  half-European  style.  One  of  these 
transmogrified  Mussulmen  offered  his  arm  to  the 
ambassadress,  who,  shivering  with  the  northeiij 
breeze  that  blew  down  the  Bosphorus  from  the  Black 
Sea,  observed  to  her  conductor,  that  the  wind  had  per- 
fectly chilled  her.  "  No  wonder  it  is  cutting,"  rej^ed 
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he,  in  French,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders— 
"  U  blotcsjrom  Russia*'  The  rest  of  the  party  caught 
his  words — a  cold  smile  passed  across  the  countenance 
of  the  impassive-looking  Archduke  and  his  followers, 
and  they  exchanged  looks  of  peculiar  meaning  with 
each  other.  For  Austria,  like  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  looked  jealously  at  that  time  on  the  slow 
but  sure  aggressions  of  her  colossal  neighbour,  to 
whom  she  is  now  under  such  humiliating  and  fatal 
obligation. 

Passmg  through  a  gate  in  the  ancient  wall  that 
surrounds  this  enclosure,  we  entered  the  courts  of  the 
mysterious  Seraglio— a  word  which  to  Europeans  con- 
veys associations  of  scenes  of  bloody  intrigues,  bow- 
string assassinations,  voluptuous  revelry,  and  naughty 
women  sown  in  sacks,  and  thrown  to  the  fishes  in  the 
Hosphorus — an  epitome,  in  short,  of  everything  cha- 
racteristically TurkisL  And  such,  indeed,  was  the 
Seraglio  once — ^its  secret  chambers  are  stained  with 
blood — its  walls  have  listened  to  the  stifled  wail  of  the 
victim.  But  the  late  Sultan,  who  had  many  painful 
recollections  connected  with  it,  abandoned  it  for  a 
gayer  palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  where  he  kept  his 
Harem,  and  never  visited  it  but  on  occasions  of 
ceremony.  We  first  passed  through  a  new  range  of 
light  edifices,  formerly  occupied  by  the  women,  with 
gardens  and  kiosques,  which,  divested  of  their  living 
tenants,  presented  a  shabby,  second-hand  sort  of 
magnificence.  Hastening  upward,  we  passed  into 
other  courts,  shaded  with  venerable  trees,  amidst 
which  shot  up  a  venerable  relic  of  the  Greek  Empe- 
rors—a lonely  column,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Theodosius.  We  entered  some  of  the  more  ancient 
apartments  of  the  Seraglio,  although  those  which  had 
witnessed  the  bloody  scenes  which  stain  the  page  of 
Turkish  history  were  concealed  from  our  observation. 
Apart  from  the  interest  of  penetrating  into  this 
mysterious  enclosure,  we  found  but  little  of  striking 
interest.  Everything  wore  an  air  of  decay.  The 
rooms  were  shabby,  the  spider  wove  her  web  amidst 
the  elaborate  tracery,  the  gardens  were  neglected,  and 
the  fountains  dry.  The  Seraglio,  with  its  faded 
splendour,  struck  us  as  a  lively  emblem  of  the  state 
of  the  Turkish  empire  itself. 

Issuing  through  the  great  gate  of  the  Seraglio, 
we  found  ourselves  close  to  the  Church  of  St, 
Sophia,  around  the  immense  original  enclosure  of 
which,  the  Turks  have  erected  a  maze  of  buildings, 
which  renders  the  entry  somewhat  intrcate.  And 
here  we  were  in  a  sad  dilemma,  for,  having  di- 
verged from  the  main  body,  we  had  momentarily 
lost  sight  of  their  movements,  and  as  there  were 
two  doors  of  entrance  to  the  building,  on  opposite 
sides,  we  were  quite  at  a  loss  at  which  the  Arch- 
duke meant  to  enter.  In  this  predicament,  we  posted  one 
of  our  body  at  one  of  the  doors,  while  we  repaired  to 
the  principal  vestibule,  at  which  we  thought  it  most 
probable  that  the  entry  would  take  place ;  and  here 
we  fell  upon  a  scene  of  unutterable  confusion  and 
uproar.  Half  the  main  body  of  the  people  of  Pera 
had  blockaded  the  passage,  and  were  clamouring 


desperately  for  admittance.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
Archduke  had  given  them  the  slip,  and  gone  in 
by  a  private  entrance,  as  we  learned  by  the  voci- 
ferous shouts  of  our  friend,  who  came  running  round 
with  the  intelligence.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost,  as  the  prince  was  already  within  the  buildiui^. 
Happily,  we  had  brought  our  interpreter  with  us,  and 
pushing  desperately  through  the  crowd,  reached,  at 
length,  the  door,  where  a  stout  Turkish  janitor,  armed 
with  a  stick,  was  employed  in  uncei'cmoniously  beating 
back  the  yelling  Perotes.  Our  tale  was  soon  told — 
we  belonged  to  the  party  within,  and  to  our  surprise 
and  relief,  the  old  fellow,  half-opening  the  door,  pushed 
us  unceremoniously  inside  the  corridor,  then  instantly 
closed  the  door  upon  the  rest.  A  general  rush  took 
place,  and  a  storm  of  uproarious  expostulation  without 
died  away  upon  the  ear  as  we  hurried  up-stairs  into 
the  great  gallery,  where  we  found  the  Archduke  and 
his  suite,  who  had  already  been  some  time  engaged  in 
the  examination  of  the  building. 

The  tumult  through  which  we  had  passed  heightened, 
by  contrast,  the  stillness  and  solemnity  that  reigned 
in  the  interior  of  this  venerable  pile.  We  need  hardly 
recall  its  history  to  our  readers.  It  was  built  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  who  boasted  that,  by  lifting  its 
dome  into  the  air,  he  had  outdone  Solomon  himself; 
and  is  adorned  with  columns  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Looking  down  from  the 
gallery,  it  struck  us  as  peculiarly  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. Turkish  "Mihrabs,"  or  pulpits,  were 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  church ;  inscriptions 
from  the  Koran,  in  enormous  letters,  appeared  upon 
the  walls ;  a  few  groups  of  worshippers  were  scat- 
tered over  its  vast  extent,  startled,  apparently,  by  the 
sudden  inrush  of  European  visitors.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  find  oneself  witlun  these  walls  without  a 
feeling  of  high  gratification,  and  without  picturing 
the  momentous  scenes  that  had  taken  place  within 
them.  Here  the  eloquent  Chiysostom  was  once 
listened  to  by  admiring  crowds;  and  here,  in  the  last 
hours  of  Christian  Constantinople,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  city  rushed  together  to  implore  the  suc- 
cour of  heaven  against  the  Turkish  invader — ^that 
scene  so  touchingly  described  by  the  great  hbtorian 
of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall :  "— 

"  On  the  assurance  of  the  public  calamity,  the 
houses  and  convents  were  instantly  deserted,  and  the 
trembling  inhabitants  flocked  together  in  the  streets, 
like  a  herd  of  timid  animab,  as  if  accumulated  weak- 
ness could  be  productive  of  strength,  or  in  the  vain 
hope  that,  amid  the  crowd,  each  individual  might  be 
safe  and  invisible.  From  every  part  of  the  capital,  they 
flowed  into  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  In  the  space  of 
an  hour,  the  sanctuary,  the  choir,  the  nave,  the  upper 
and  lower  galleries,  were  filled  with  the  multitude  of 
fathers  and  husbands,  of  women  and  children,  of 
priests,  monks,  and  religious  vii^gins ;  the  doors  were 
barred  on  the  inside,  and  they  sought  protection  from 
the  sacred  dome,  which  they  had  so  lately  abhorred  as 
a  profane  and  polluted  edifice.  Their  confidence  was 
founded  on  the  prophecy  of  an  enthusiast  or  impostor. 
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thai  one  day  the  Turks  aho«ld  enter  Constantinople, 
and  pursue  the  Bomaas  as  far  as  the  column  of  Con- 
stantine,  in  the  square  before^  8t.  Sophia ;  but  that 
this  would  be  the  term  of  their  calamities :  that  an 
angel  would  descend  from  heaven,  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  would  deliver  the  empire,  with  that  celestial 
weapon,  to  a  poor  man  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 
eolumn.  '  Take  this  sword/  would  he  say,  *  and 
avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord.' 

"  While  they  expected  the  descent  of  the  tardy 
angel,  the  doors  were  broken  with  axes ;  and  as  the 
Turks  encountered  no  resistance,  their  bloodless  hands 
were  employed  in  selecting  and  securing  the  multi- 
tude of  their  prisoners.  Youth,  beauty,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  wealth,  attracted  their  choice ;  and  the 
right  of  property  was  decided  among  themselves  by  a 
prior  seixure,  by  personal  strength,  or  by  the  authority 
of  command.  In  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  male 
captives  were  bound  with  cords,  the  females  with  their 
veils  and  girdles.  The  senators  were  linked  with 
their  slaves,  the  prelates  with  the  porters  of  the 
church,  and  young  men  of  a  plebeian  class  with  noble 
maids  whose  faces  had  been  invisible  to  the  sun  and 
their  nearest  kindred.  Li  this  common  captivity,  the 
ranks  of  society  were  confounded,  the  ties  of  nature 
were  cut  asunder,  and  the  inexorable  soldier  was 
careless  of  the  father's  groans,  the  tears  of  the  mother, 
or  the  lamentations  of  the  children.  The  loudest  in 
their  wailings  were  the  nuns,  who  were  torn  from  the 
altar  with  naked  bosoms,  outstretched  hands,  and 
dishev^ed  hair ;  and  we  should  piously  believe  that 
few  could  be  tempted  to  prefer  the  vigils  of  the  harem 
to  those  of  the  monastery.  Of  these  unfortunate 
Greeks— of  these  domestic  animals— whole  strings 
were  rudely  driven  through  the  streets ;  and  as  the 
conquerors  were  eager  to  return  for  more  prey,  their 
trembling  pace  was  quickened  with  menaces  and 
blows.  At  the  same  hour,  a  similar  rapine  vras 
exercised  in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries,  in  all 
the  palaces  and  habitations  of  the  capital ;  nor  could 
any  palace,  however  sacred  or  sequestered,  protect  the 
persons  or  property  of  the  Greeks.  About  sixty 
thousand  of  this  devoted  people  were  transported 
from  the  city  to  the  camp  and  fleet,  exchanged  or 
sold,  according  to  the  caprice  or  interest  of  their 
masters,  and  dispersed,  in  remote  servitude,  through 
the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire." 

The  hour  may  come,  ere  long,  when  this  scene  of 
terror  is  to  be  avenged — ^though,  let  us  hope,  without 
the  Hke  circumstances  of  inhuman  cruelty  ;  when  the 
Turks,  peradventure,  in  their  turn,  shall  seek  in  St. 
Sophia  an  asylum  against  the  victorious  Christians, 
and  the  Crescent,  which  surmounts  the  sacred  faue 
of  Justinian,  shall  be  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
the  Cross,  which  it  has  so  long  supplanted. 

Our  stay  in  St.  Sophia  was  briefer  than  we  could 
have  wished — and  the  Moslem  janitors,  who  received 
with  reluctance  the  firman  of  the  Sultan,  beheld  us 
turn  our  backs  upon  it  with  evident  satisfaction.  On 
emerging,  we  immediately  entered  upon  the  Atmeidan 
or  Hippodrome,  an  immense  oblong  area,  flanked  on 


one  side  by  the  magnificent  Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet, 
and  having  in  its  centre  an  I^yptian  obelisk,  and 
that  singular  fragment  of  twisted  column  from  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  which  Gibbon  makes 
particular  allusion.  This  spot  has  ever  been  famous 
in  the  ancient  as  well  as  modem  annals  of  Constanti- 
nople. Close  by,  formerly,  was  the  Lnperial  palace : 
here  raged  the  rival  factions  of  the  charioteers, 
and  here  took  place,  during  the  Byzantine  empire, 
many  a  scene  of  regal  splendour,  as  well  as  of  popular 
commotion.  It  was  here  too  that  the  late  Sultan  Mab- 
moud  destroyed  the  turbulent  Janissaries,  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  those  reforms 
in  his  state  and  army  by  which  he  fondly  but  vainlj 
hoped  to  arrest  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Turkish 
monarchy.  We  passed  over  its  memorable  area  to 
inspect  at  a  short  distance  a  wonderful  work  of  the 
time  of  the  Greek  Emperors.  It  is  a  vast  subterra- 
nean cistern,  now  dry,  called  the  "  Thousand  and  one 
Columns;"  and  glancing  with  astonishment  at  its 
endless  subterranean  colonnades,  we  wondered  what 
must  have  been  the  magnificence  of  those  Byzantine 
edifices  above  ground  of  which  such  glowing  accounts 
are  left  us  by  different  writers,  and  of  which  tbc 
destructive  barbarism  of  the  Turks,  rather  than  the 
hand  of  time,  has  left  so  few  remaining  traces. 

We  next  pursued  our  way  along  the  main  street, 
"if  street  it  can  be  called,  which  street  is  none," 
traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  from  the 
Hippodrome  to  the  Adrianople  Gate.  Here  the  first 
object  that  arrested  our  attention  was  the  "Burnt 
Column;"  that  venerable  relic  of  the  early  days  of  the 
city,  blackened  by  countless  fires.  We  plunged  into 
the  dusky  bazaars,  riding  without  mercy  over  the 
pack  of  wolfish-looking  dogs  that  abuse  the  benevolence 
of  the  Mussulmen.  Insolently  stretched  in  the  centre 
of  the  causeway,  they  keep  up  a  barking,  as  far  as  their 
bziness  will  let  them,  at  every  passing  wearer  of  a 
hat.  The  ferocity  of  these  animals,  like  that  of  their 
Turkish  masters,  has  much  abated  of  late  years ;  they 
have  learned  to  tolerate  what  once  they  could  not 
endure.  Both  have  alike  been  beaten  into  a  sort 
of  sullen  civility. 

The  bazaars  of  Constantinople  furnish  endless 
matter  for  observation,  but  they  have  been  often  de- 
scribed. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  here  is  centred  all  the 
activity  and  populousness  of  this  great  city.  A  little 
way  beyond  them  are  two  maguificent  Mosques,  re^ 
calling  the  memory  of  Bajazet  and  Solyman,  who 
overran  the  East  and  made  the  West  to  tremble, 
whose  fleets  disputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  advanced  the  standard  of  the  Prophet  to  the  walls 
of  Vienna, — ^triumphs  which  were  destined  to  a  dis- 
astrous eclipse,  as  the  Austrian  and  Russian  power 
became  more  consolidated,  as  the  tactics  of  warfare 
became  more  scientific,  and  the  internal  evils  of  a 
despotic  government  began  to  develop  themselves. 
There  are  some  curious  and  characterbtic  productions 
by  Turkish  historians,  who  complain,  even  before  the 
secret  was  fully  discovered  by  Europe,  of  the  growing 
coniiption  of  the  Divan,  of  the  gross  mismanagement  of 
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puUio  affiurs,  and  especially  of  that  culpable  disregard 
of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  planets,  to  which 
they  attribate  the  reverses  that  began  to  dim  tiie 
lustre  of  their  arms,  and  to  destroy  the  pre»iige  of 
their  supposed  inyindbility. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  wars  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte,  in  1768—74,  by  Resmi  Achmed  Effendi, 
the  first  ambassador  from  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
Mustapha  to  the  court  of  Prussia,  and  who  was 
present  during  those  campaigns,  which  were  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  power  of  his  master,  and  which  by 
disclosing  the  real  weakness  of  Turitey,  made,  perhaps, 
its  eventual  conquest  the  fixed  idea  of  Muscovite 
policy. 

•'  About  this  time,"  says  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  of 
this  curious  work,  **  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side 
with  the  fame  of  Frederick's  victories.  The  favourite 
title  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  is  'Uunkiar,'  or  the  Man- 
slayer:  and  Mustapha,  who  had  witnessed  the  asto- 
nisliing  success  with  which  the  Manslayer  of  Qharan- 
daberk  had  resisted  the  united  strength  of  Austria, 
and  France,  and  Russia,  and  Sweden,  easily  discovered, 
that  Frederick,  his  brother  sovereign,  could  not 
possibly  have  commanded  such  a  tide  of  good  fortune, 
but  by  the  help  of  the  noble  science  of  astrology.  He 
did  not  suppose,  indeed,  that  Frits  himself  calculated 
the  '  elections  of  the  seventh  house,'  in  which,  '  if  the 
Lord  of  the  Ascendant  be  strong  in  essential  and 
aocidental  dignities,  and  well  aspccted  of  the  fortunes, 
and  more  strong  than  the  inimical  planet  which  is 
significative  of  the  enemy,' — ^then  'the  querent  viriUs 
prevail  and  overcome;* — ^yet  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  the  invincible  warri(»:  acted  constantly  under  the 
counsel  of  a  board  of  right  learned  clerks,  well  read 
in  such  useful  studies.  Resmi  Achmed  was  therefore 
furmshed  with  private  instructions  to  use  all  his 
eloquence  to  induce  the  King  of  Prussia  to  cede  three 
of  his  most  skilful  astrologers  to  Sultan  Mustapha. 
This  sapient  message  was  faithfully  delivered  by  him 
to  Frederick;  and  he  was  informed  through  the 
medium  of  his  interpreter,  that  a  definite  answer 
would  soon  be  given  to  his  request.  At  the  subse- 
quent audience,  Frederick  led  the  Turk  to  a  window 
which  commanded  the  great  square,  then  filled  with 
soldiery.  And  at  the  same  time  that  he  pointed  out 
his  troops  to  the  ambassador,  he  told  him  that  his 
three  advisers  in  war  and  peace,  were  Experience, 
Discipline,  and  Economy ; — '  these,  and  these  alone,' 
he  concluded,  '  are  ray  three  chief  astrologers ;  I  have 
no  others ; — and  this  is  the  secret,  which  I  beg  you 
to  impart  to  our  good  friend  the  Sultan  Mustapha' " 

But  the  advice  was  bestowed  upon  those  who  could 
neither  understand  nor  reduce  it  to  practice,  llie 
genius  of  the  Turks  could  go  no  further  than  it  had 
done— the  character  of  the  people,  essentially  nomad 
and  barbarous,  imbued  with  the  inertia  and  fatalism 
of  the  Koran,  and  obstinately  repudiating  the  pro- 
gressive science  of  the  West,  was  incapable  of  further 
development.  As  time  rolled  on,  the  evib  of  Otto- 
nuin  misrule  became  more  and  more  apparent.  Com- 
merce was  neglected,  the  bnds  became  uncultivated. 


the  roads  fell  into  decay,  the  provinces  were  depopu- 
lated, and  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world 
fell  a  prey  to  wasting  anarchy.  The  weakness  of  this 
once  dreaded  empire  became  at  length  such,  that, 
tottering  under  its  own  weighty  it  could  only  be 
propped  up  and  preserved  from  internal  convulsion 
or  foreign  aggression,  by  the  combined  aid  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  whose  jealousy  of  each  other  alone 
prevents  them  from  seizing  upon  and  dividing  the 
spoil.  As  it  is,  province  after  province,  like  Greece 
and  Egypt,  has  been  severed  from  its  body  by 
successful  revolt,  or  is  held  by  so  slight  and  precarious 
a  tenure,  until  it  may  be  said  that,  as  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  the  blood  has  retreated 
from  the  extremities  to  the  heart,  from  the  country 
to  the  capital,  and  the  city  of  Constantinople  alone 
dispkys  any  appearance,  and  that,  too,  illusory,  of  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  a  great  empire. 

Li  proportion  as  we  pursued  our  ride  and  receded 
from  the  heart  of  the  city  towards  the  walls,  which, 
extending  from  the  harbour  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
form  the  base  of  the  triangular  and  fortified  enclosure 
of  Constantinople,  we  soon  discovered  that,  as  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Greek  Empire,  the  immense  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls  encloses  wide  spaces  but  very  thinly 
peopled,  tracts  depopulate  by  fire  and  plague  and 
never  filled  up  again,  dilapidated  houses  and  half 
ruinous  Mosques.  On  the  edge  of  the  harbour  in 
this  direction  is  the  Fanar  or  Greek  quarter;  and 
beyond  that,  the  Jewish.  Here  then  is  an  active  and 
influential  population,  which,  spite  of  the  recent  con- 
ciliating policy  of  the  Turks,  is  like  an  ulcer  in  their 
state,  an  enemy  within  the  camp,  and  a  nucleus  of 
Russian  intrigue.  And  here  the  Moslem  oppressions 
of  the  Christian  population  are  most  religiously 
treasured  up,  to  be  repaid  with  bitter  interest  at  no 
distant  day  of  reckoning. 

We  reach,  at  length,  after  a  long  ride,  the  walls 
near  the  spot  where  fell  tie  last  of  the  Constan- 
tines,  and  where  Mahomet  the  Second  burst  into  the 
conquered  city.  This  line  of  defence  on  the  land  side 
was  once  tiie  most  proud  and  impregnable  in  the 
world,  and  even  in  its  present  state  of  ruin  looks 
magnificent  and  imposing.  It  is  four  miles  long  from 
the  harbour  to  the  sea.  Li  its  original  state  it 
consisted  of  three  lines  of  wall,  one  rising  above 
another,  and  flanked  by  a  close  array  of  massive 
towers.  What  scenes  has  it  not  witnessed!  Save 
those  of  the  Holy  City,  there  are  no  walb  so  venerable 
as  those  of  the  city  of  Constantine — for  the  number 
of  sieges  they  have  sustained,  and  the  many  times  that 
the  assailants  have  been  repulsed.  The  East  and  the 
West  have  sent  forth  their  powers  against  them— the 
hordes  of  Asia  and  the  chivalry  of  Christendom,  and 
the  assaulting  waves  of  their  power  have  often  broken 
against  these  bulwarks  as  vainly  as  the  sea  against  a 
rock.  "But  these  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no 
future  blow."  It  is  grand  but  melancholy  to  trace 
their  long  line,  and  mark  the  soars  and  dints  of  past 
warfare,  the  half  obliterated  names  of  successive 
emperors,  the  traces  of  old  gates,  the  mouldering 
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towers,  some  tottering  to  their  final  fall ;  the  ditches 
filled  up  with  ruins  and  overshadowing  with  shrouding 
vegetation  the  patched  up  breaches  through  which 
the  Turks  poured  in  at  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus,  over 
the  trampled  body  of  the  last  of  the  Constantines,  and 
which  afford  an  easy  and  perhaps  predestined  inlet  to 
the  avenging  Christians.  For  on  issuing  forth  from 
these  once  so  proud  but  now  ineffectual  bulwarks,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  modem  outworks  which  are  to 
repel  the  attack  of  an  invading  army.  There  is  no  tra<^ 
of  any  to  be  discovered :  the  city  is  perfectly  open 
During  the  many  centuries  of  Turkish  inertia  and 
fatalism,  the  fortification  of  the  city  was  never  cared 
for.  And  now,  though  upon  a  sudden  alarm  there  is 
indeed  a  shaking  among  the  bones,  a  talk  of  defensive 
preparations,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  will  ever 
seriously  take  place,  even  if  they  could  be  of  any 
lasting  protection  to  an  effete  power  against  a  vigorous 
and  youthful  foe.  For  Russia  is  as  youthful  as  Turkey 
is  decrepit,  and  scarcely  conceals  her  impatience  for 
the  inheritance  which  cannot  escape  her. 

This  forecast  of  coming  conquest  has  of  late 
years  deeply  infused  itself  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Russians,  and  with  it  a  correspondiDg  misgiving  and 
sense  of  fatality  into  the  hearts  of  the  Moslems.  Of 
this,  there  was  a  curious  instance  a  short  time  back, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  house  of  Russia.  In  the  suburb  of  Eyoub, 
just  without  the  walls,  is  a  very  holy  mosque,  to 
which  access  was  always  denied  even  to  those  who 
obtained  permission  to  visit  St,  Sophia  itself.  It 
contains  nothing  whatever  that  is  remarkable,  yet  the 
Russian  Prince  demanded  and  obtained  permission  to 
examine  it  It  was  the  first  tune  a  demand  so  grating 
had  ever  been  insisted  on  or  submitted  to,  and  was 
regarded  at  the  time  as  a  peculiarly  wanton  insult  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  It  was  already  assuming 
the  airs  of  conquest,  and  accustoming  the  doomed 
Moslems  to  feel  betimes  the  ascendency  of  their 
prospective  masters. 

Having  visited  thus  hastily  the  Seraglio,  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  one  or  two  of  the  mosques,  besides 
casting  a  passing  glance  upon  the  interior  of  the  city, 
following  the  landward  Ime  of  walls,  the  party 
returned  by  "the  Golden  Horn"  to  Pera.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  in  the  world  so  picturesque  a  harbour  as 
this  so-Called  one  of  CJonstantinople.  The  precipitous 
hills  of  the  city  rising  on  both  sides,  are  crowned  with 
mosques,  varying  in  aspect  as  we  advance ;  the  long 
line  of  waUs  stormed  by  the  Latins,  (of  which  exploit 
there  is  a  curious  picture  in  the  Ducal  palace  at 
Venice,)  the  crowds  of  shipping,  the  endless  **  caiques  " 
with  their  Turkish  freight,  the  opening  Bosphorus, 
Seraglio  Point,  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Asia,  combine 
in  endless  and  romantic  perspective.  About  half-way 
down  the  four  miles  to  which  the  harbour  extends,  is 
the  arsenal,  and  here,  and  moored  in  the  Bosphorus, 
are  numerous  magnificent  vessels,  built  for  the  late 
Sultan  Mahmoud  by  a  first-rate  American  naval 
aichitect.  Since  the  disasters  sustained  by  the 
Turkish  army  in  that  fatal  campaign  with  Mehemet 


Ali,  which  brought  about  the  humiliating  necessity  of 
Russian  interference,  and  familiarized  tho  fleets  and 
armies  of  the  Czar  with  the  sight  of  Constantinople, 
it  is  said  that  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  re- 
organize and  discipline  it.  Yet  it  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  the  Turkish  soldiers,  destitute  alike 
of  the  wild  valour  of  the  janissaries  or  the  stubborn 
energy  and  obedience  to  tactics  of  European  troops,  can 
do  more  than  hold  in  check  for  a  very  brief  period, 
the  overwhelming  forces  which  would  1>e  poured  down 
upon  them  from  the  Balkan.  A  capital  without 
fortifications,  either  by  land  or  sea,  (for  the  few 
butteries  on  the  Bosphorus  are  not  worthy  of  Uie 
name,)  and  within  two  days'  sail  of  the  Russian 
arsenal  of  Sevastopol ;  an  army  which,  after  its  first 
defeat,  would  never  rally  ;  a  fleet  galhmt  to  the  eye, 
but  manned  by  inexperienced  conscripts ;  a  disaffected 
population  in  the  city  and  the  Eiuropean  provinces  ;— 
such  is  the  state  of  things  which  (European  in- 
terference set  aside)  may  well  justify  to  the  Russians 
the  expectation  of  eventual  conquest.  It  would  be 
far  easier  indeed  to  punish,  than  to  prevent  such  an 
act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Czar.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  any  immediate  hostilities  will 
take  place.  Secure  of  his  prey,  the  wily  Autocrat 
will  bide  his  time,  till,  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  he 
is  compelled  to  interfere  in  Christian  behalf,  and 
Constantinople  falls,  as  we  have  heard  a  Russian  ob- 
serve, like  a  ripe  plum,  into  his  mouth.  But  whenever 
this  is  destined  to  take  place — when  tlie  Russian 
colossus,  with  one  foot  on  the  Baltic  and  the  other 
on  the  Bosphorus,  threatens  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean — ^it  must  inevitably 
bring  about  the  occupation  of  Egypt  and  Syria  by  the 
two  great  rival  powers,  accompanied  by  the  infusion  of 
western  arts  and  sciences  into  the  worn-out  civil- 
ization of  the  East ;  and  the  waning  Crescent,  on  these 
oft-disputed  shores,  must  finally  give  place  to  the 
tnunipliant  establishment  of  the  Cross. 

W.H.B. 

SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  V.» 

TH£  TIDINGS. 

"  Thy  news  do  make  thee  a  most  ugiy  man." 
Balfoub,  the  priest,  to  whom  we  have  heretofore 
referred,  was  slowly  returning  through  the  dungeons 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew,  where  he  had  been 
superintending  the  completion  of  some  arrangements 
in  one,  the  most  desolate  and  secluded,  called  the  Sea 
Tower,  when  he  was  met  by  Michael  Stedman,  a 
jackman,  who  was  seeking  him. 

"  I  thought  I  should  find  your  reverence  some- 
where hereabouts,"  said  he. 

"  What  has  brought  you  home  so  soon,  Stedman? 
but  no  matter,  you  are  come  in  goo(^  time,  just  as  I 
was  wishing  for  a  bold,  faithful  fellow,  like  yourself. 
I  have  sure  tidings  this  morning  of  the  hiding-place 
of  the  gospeller,  George  Wishart,  and  I  think  that 
now  we  shall  surely  seize  him." 

(1)  Continued  fVom  p.  X9>.. 
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"I'm  thinb'ng^  your  reverence,  the  heretic  loon 
must  bide  scathless  awhile  until  his  betters  are 
served ;  there's  higher  game  afoot  now,  or  I  'm  mis- 
taken.   The  king's  dying,  sir." 

"  The  saints  be  gracious  to  us !  you  do  not  say  so  P" 

"  The  rumour's  very  rife  in  and  about  the  palace. 
But  doubtless  your  reverence  will  learn  all  from 
this  letter,  which  my  Lord  Cardinal  said  I  must  speed 
to  you  like  the  wind." 

The  priest  hastily  cut  the  sDk,  tore  off  the  envelope, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  letter,  in  the  eager 
perusal  of  which  he  forgot  all  other  projects. 

The  Letter  ran  thus : — 

"  Well-beloved  Clerk,  we  greet  you  well. 

"  We  wrote  to  you  at  length  on  the  last  day 
of  November  past,  and  again  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  month,  touching  a  number  of  matters  of  con- 
cernment to  the  public  weal,  and  also  to  our  private 
feelings.  We  have  received  a  long  letter  in  reply, 
from  you,  wherein  all  these  matters  have  been  care- 
fuUy  treated.  We  commend  you  for  your  zeal  and 
diligence  in  these  concerns. 

''  Since  the  time  of  my  last  writing^  his  grace  the 
king  hath  been  continually  evil-disposed,  and  worseneth 
every  day ;  his  ailment  being,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  that  skilful  leech.  Master  Dune,  who  hourly  at- 
tendeth  him,  an  intermittent  fever.  The  rout  at 
Solway  hath  grievously  smitten  him,  and  grief  and 
mortification  have  brought  this  strong  man  low. 

"  I  do  surely  hope  that  his  grace  may  yet  be  raised 
from  his  bed  of  sickness ;  nevertheless,  seeing  that 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
higher  power,  whose  counsels  are  not  laid  open  unto 
us,  we  have  deemed  it  fitting  to  take  precautionary 
measures  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  Holy  Church. 
In  the  furtherance  of  these  measures,  we  think  your 
assistance  advisable,  and  require  your  instant  attend- 
ance. See  that  ye  lack  not  diligence  in  hasting 
hither.  The  jackman,  Stedman,  is  a  trustworthy 
knave,  and  will  accompany  you  hither,  where  he  may 
be  useful 

**  Destroy  all  our  late  writings  to  you,  and  this 
among  the  lave.    And  God  keep  you ! 

"  David,  Cardinalis  Sti.  Andrea." 

Too  true,  indeed,  were  the  cardinal's  prognostica- 
tions. Full  of  sanguine  anticipations  and  joyous  hope, 
James  had  repaired  to  Caerlaverock,  there  to  receive 
more  quickly  the  intelligence  on  which  he  surely 
counted,  of  success  which  should  do  away  the  memory 
of  the  late  disaster ;  of  success,  which  in  its  heart- 
opening  effects  should  lead  to  a  restoration  of  friend- 
sHip,  a  renewal  of  harmonious  feeling  between  him- 
self and  his  barons.  Years  had  passed  over  his 
head  since  he  had  experienced  the  same  elation  of 
heart,  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  he  now  felt. 

It  was  earlier  than  he  could  look  for  information 
from  his  army  that,  casually  glancing  his  eye  along 
the  road,  he  perceived  at  a  distance  a  few  horsemen, 
who,  he  could  hardly  tell  why,  attracted  his  particu- 
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lar  observation.  Could  they  be  messengers  from  his 
army?  No;  it  was  impossible — ^it  was  too  soon* 
Besides,  their  pace  was  irregular,  uncerttiin;  they 
evinced  no  haste ;  they  showed  no  animation ;  they 
could  be  no  messengers  of  good  tidings.  Neverthe- 
less, they  might  be  messengers.  And  James's  heart 
beat,  he  knew  not  why. 

Again  he  looked  at  the  cavaliers,  and  still  they 
advanced,  and  still  at  the  same  uncertain,  lagging 
pace,  and  still  had  the  same  ambiguous  appearance 
Oh,  there  is  a  secret,  strange  chord  of  sympathy  in 
the  human  mind,  impossible  to  define,  however  cer- 
tainly existing,  which  speaks  to  the  heart  most  mys- 
teriously  but  most  intelligibly,  of  sorrow,  of  disap- 
pointment, of  doom  fixed  and  sealed,  though  as  yet 
unknown,  undreamt  of,  by  ordinary  modes  of  intelli- 
gence. This  sickening  sensation  touched  James's 
heart,  and  ahnost  unnerved  him.  He  abruptly 
ordered  his  horse,  determined  to  ride  forward 
and  learn  the  worst;  and  immediately  a  feeling 
of  pride  caused  him  to  countermand  his  order; 
it  was  unmanly,  unkingly,  to  be  thus  startled  at 
shadows. 

Then  came  over  him  a  remembrance  which  caused 
the  blood  to  curdle  at  his  very  heart.  It  was  the 
thought  of  the  vision  which  had  so  affrighted  him  at 
Holyrood,  and  which  now  again  passed  before  his 
mind's  eye  in  all  its  minutest  details,  with  the  hor- 
rible distinctness  of  reality.  He  felt  that  his  fate 
was  sealed ;  that  the  dismal  announcement  so  strangely 
and  so  fully  accomplished  in  its  earlier  stages,  was 
hastening  to  its  completion.  He  felt  and  fully  be- 
lieved this ;  and,  yielding  to  the  idea  that  his  fate  was 
certain  and  irrevocable,  he  regained  his  composure 
and  firmness. 

Again  he  went  to  his  place  of  observation;  and 
now  it  was  evident  that  the  horsemen  were  approach- 
ing not  merely  in  his  direction,  but  the  very  habita- 
tion where  he  was.  And  behind  them,  at  various  ' 
distances,  were  now  clusters  of  men,  both  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot.  The  party  first  observed  were, 
however,  much  in  advance  of  the  others,  though  their 
own  proceedings  were  singular;  for,  instead  of 
hastening,  they  appeared  to  slacken  their  pace  as  they 
neared  their  place  of  destination ;  and  ever  and  anon 
they  would  stop  entirely  for  a  few  moments  and  hold 
an  earnest,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  their  ges- 
tures, a  melancholy  conference. 

All  this  the  king  observed  with  intense  interest. 
At  length  one  of  the  horsemen  advanced  rapidly  a 
few  paces,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  light,  glancing 
on  his  helmet,  displayed  the  crest,  a  demi-griffin.  The 
king's  quick  eye  caught  it. 

"By  St.  Andrew!"  exclaimed  he;  "it  is  the 
Leslie !  But  what  makes  he  here  in  this  guise  P  My 
trusty  Norman  would  not  rebel ;  the  gallant  master 
could  not  flee !    What  makes  it  ?  " 

Even  as  he  spoke.  Sir  Norman  and  some  few  others 
entered  the  pleasaunce.  With  dejected  mien,  they 
made  an  humble  obeisance  to  the  king. 

"  Well,  sirs,"  said  he,  with  a  stem  look,  and  sar- 
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easti0  manner,  "ye  aie  earlj  from  the  field.  Doubt- 
less ye  tat  the  bcMrera  of  happy  tidings  P " 

**  We  grieve,  jour  highness,  ve  deplore  to  sajr  that 
they  are  the  worst  possible." 

"Sayon." 

They  then  gare  an  account  of  the  disaster,  to 
which  James  listened  with  a  kindling  eye  and  a  flush- 
ing cheek.  His  rage  as  the  recital  proceeded  was 
tremendous,  terrible.  He  foamed  with  passion ;  he 
stamped ;  he  tore  his  hair  ;  he  behaved  like  a  mad- 
man. Gradually,  however,  this  paroxism  subsided, 
and  it  was  in  a  tone  which  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
few  faithful  attendants  around  him,  thai  he  said : — 

"  Say  but,  for  the  honour  of  the  fathers  that  own 
re,  that  ye  struck  one  blow— one  bbw — and  I'll 
forgive  yc!" 

They  were  silent. 

"And  Oliver,  stout  Oliver,"  said  the  king,  at 
length,  reverting  to  the  unlucky  favourite,  who  had 
been  the  proximate  cause  of  this  misfortune. 

"  Where's  Oliver  P"  again  said  he,  with  a  vacant 
look,  whilst  it  was  evident  to  his  attendants  that  a 
sort  of  stnpor  had  fallen  upon  him. 

"  Master  Sinclair  fled  one  of  the  earliest,  but  was 
oi^tured." 

"  ja— what  P  Oliver  fled !— Oliver  ta'en !— What, 
stout  Oliver,  bom  to  *  fight  P ' »  Oh,  fie !— Oh,  fie ! 
What  ?  Oliver  a  ooward-fled— U'enP    Oh,  fie ! " 

The  distressed  attendants  removed  the  unhappy 
monarch  to  his  chamber,  and  administered  an  opiate 
to  him ;  and  Norman  Leslie,  on  whom,  from  the 
absence  of  some  and  the  new  captivity  of  others  of 
the  king's  older  and  more  immediate  servants,  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  heavy  honr  rested,  despatched 
messengers,  some  with  tidings  to  the  queen,  others  to 
desire  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  cardinal, 
who,  as  we  have  seen  from  his  own  letter,  must  in- 
stantly have  obeyed  the  sununons. 


THE  CLOSIVG  SCKVE. 

"Now  is  ths  stately  column  broke, 
The  beacon-light  is  queuch'd  in  smoke ; 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hilL" 

James's  immediate  impulse  on  recovering  from  the 
first  shock  of  the  intelligence  was  to  remove  to 
Falkland,  a  royal  seat  about  ten  miles  from  the 
water  of  the  Forth,  north  from  Edinburgh.  It  is 
beautifully  and  romantically  situated  amid  the  Lo- 
mond Hills,  and  had  been  rebuilt  by  James  himself 
in  a  style  of  princely  magnificence  and  elegance.  The 
old  baronial  castle  which  this  palace  replaced  was 
the  scene  of  the  fearful  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Eothesay,  son  to  King  Robert  IIL  who  was  starved 
to  death  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany.  This 
heretofore  little  known,  less  heeded,  circumstance  of 
Scottish  history  has  been  rendered  thrillingly  inter- 
esting to  all  readers  by  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Hither,  then,  did  James  immediately  remove,  giving 

(I)  AUudiiig,  probably,  to  tb«  nolto  <tf  th«  Sinclain,— ''^tf^l." 


his  orders  to  that  effect  with  a  cahn  quietude  which 
astonished  and  somewhat  alarmed  those  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  usual  vivacity  of  his  disposition. 
He  shewed  no  care,  no  oonoem,  about  anything ;  he 
interfered  not  with  those  around  him  in  the  slightest 
manner,  nor  by  a  word  or  a  look  intimated  the  shadow 
of  interest  in  tlieir  comings  and  goings. 

When  the  Lady  Kirkaldy  besought  him  to  be 
comforted,,  to  take  the  will  of  God  in  good  part,  he 
calmly  and  quietly  replied,  "  My  portion  here  is  short ; 
I  sliall  not  be  with  you  many  days."  Ajid  when 
inquiry  was  made  of  him  respecting  the  fast-ap- 
proaching Christmas,  he  answered,  in  the  same  calm 
tone,  "  Do  even  as  ye  please ;  consult  not  me ;  for  ere 
Yuleday  ye  will  be  masterless,  and  the  realm  without 
a  king." 

On  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Beaton  he  scarce  betrayed 
a  symptom  of  recognisance;  and  when,  souiewhat 
later.  Sir  David  Lindsay  came,  and  knelt  and  \vcpt 
over  the  hand  which  was  mechanically  extended 
towards  him,  the  only  remark  of  James  was,  "  Da\ie, 
man,  Davie,  dinna  greet ;"  and  then  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh  he  withdrew  his  hand,  and  resting  his  head  upon 
it,  remained  for  hours  without  altering  his  position,  or 
speaking  a  word. 

This  was  now  his  habitual  state.  Day  after  day  did 
he  sit  wrapped  up  in  the  deepest  gloom  and  de- 
spondency, speaking  to  no  one,  noticing  no  one,  taking 
mechanically  the  food  that  was  ofered  him,  and 
awakening  from  his  lethargy  only  to  strike  his  hand 
on  his  heart  and  utter  convubively  some  broken  and 
incoherent  words :  and  then,  as  if  even  this  eflbrt 
was  too  much,  his  arms  would  fall  by  his  side,  and  he 
would  sink  down  in  a  state  of  melancholy  and  hopeless 
exiiaustion. 

The  frail  body  is  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  "  diviner  part "  to  remain  untouched  when  that  is 
suffermg.  The  "wounded  spirit"  ^  hich  was  destroying 
James  was  attended  by  a  slow  fever  which  preyed 
upon  his  frame  and  fust  consumed  his  vital  powers. 
Things  were  in  thb  state  when  Beaton  \irote  that 
letter  to  his  worthy  associate,  which  has  already  been 
laid  before  the  reader. 

That  the  rout  of  Solway,  harassing  and  disgraceful 
as  it  was,  should  simply  and  in  itself  have  been  attended 
with  this  fatal  result,  is  hardly  to  be  supposed.  It  was 
the  collateral  circumstances  with  which  James  in  his 
own  mind  connected  it,  which  broke  his  heart.  He 
could  not,  and  he  did  not,  for  one  moment,  look  upon 
it  as  it  really  was,  a  chance,  a  lucky  chance  for  the 
English ;  and  which  might  have  occurred,  in  part 
however,  even  if  his  barons  had  been  lojal  and  true. 
But  the  idea  which  he  confidently  indulged  was,  that 
the  rout  at  Solway  was  not  an  untoward  accident^  but 
the  result — the  planned  and  expected  and  foreseen 
result — of  a  conspiracy  on  the  pait  of  his  nobles 
to  lejgue  with  Henry  against  him.  Against  such  a 
league,  if  it  existed— and  he  had  fully  persuaded 
himself  that  it  did  so — he  could  have  no  resource. 
His  life  would  be  in  ])erpetual  danger — that  vas 
nothing :   ridicule  would  be  brought  on  the  Scottisb 
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nam^— that  humiliated  him  to  the  dust :  hut  dishonour 
vould  attach  to  his  own,  and  this  the  chivah-ous 
monarch  could  not  survive.  He  saw  no  remedy,  no 
resource ;  no  hope,  no  possibility  of  retrieving  his 
disgrace ;  and  in  the  vigour  of  his  strength  and  the 
flower  of  his  age,  he  sank  heart-broken  into  the  grave. 

About  this  time  news  arrived  that  the  queen  was 
safely  brought  to  bed  at  Linlithgow.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  news  would  cheer  the  king,  and  so, 
momentarily,  it  did :  but  when  told  that  the  child  was 
a  daughter,  he  instantly  gave  way  to  unmitigated 
despondency. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  it  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go 
with  one.  Many  miseries  wait  on  this  kingdom,  and 
Henry  will  make  it  his  own  by  force  or  marriage." 

After  these  words  he  spoke  little  more,  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  the  final  scene  was  fast  approaching. 

Tiie  cardinal  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  on  the 
dying  monarch,  passing  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  royal  bed-chamber,  and  when  he  quitted  it,  being 
mostly  closeted  with  the  priest,  Balfour,  with  whom  he 
held  long  and  secret  conferences.  He  had  also  issued 
various  letters  and  despatches. 

The  cardinal  was  closeted  with  his  confidante  when 
a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  CJome  in,"  said  Beaton ;  and  immediately  Norman 
lieslie  appeared  —  his  countenance  radiant  with 
pleasure. 

"  The  king  is  better,  my  lord." 

•*  God  forbid,"  half  ejaculated  Beaton;  but  instantly 
commanded  himself,  and  fortunately  Leslie  heard  him 
not ;  he  was  too  eager  with  his  own  information. 

**The  king  is  better,  my  lord  ;  he  hath  noticed  us 
all  and  hath  mentioned  your  name." 

"  Heaven  be  praised.  Sir  Norman,"  said  the  car- 
dinal with  an  admirable  assumption  of  delight  and  joy ; 
'  I  come  instantly." 

Leslie  bowed  and  withdrew. 

"  What  thinkest  thou  of  this  P"  said  Beaton. 

"  Tush,  my  lord ;  it  is  a  mere  momentary  gleam." 

"  His  grace's  leeches  do  think  recovery  impossible." 

"  And  be  assured,  my  Lord  Cardinal, they  know  what 
they  are  saying."  * 

"Truly  I  think  so." 

"And  what  this  shallow-pated  boy  takes  for  im- 
provement, is  but  a  lightning  before  death.  You  had 
better  not  lose  time,  your  Grace." 

"Hast  thou  all  ready  ^" 

"All,  my  lord." 

"  At  an  instant's  notice  P" 

"  Here,"  said  Balfour,  unlocking  a  small  casket. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Beaton  surveying  the  contents. 
"  Close  the  casket  again ;  yet  stay—give  the  scroll  to 
my  hands." 

And  taking  a  parchnjent,  which  he  placed  carefully 
within  the  folds  of  his  vest,  he  quitted  the  apartment. 

On  entering  the  king's  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  he 
had  no  cause  for  apprehension  as  far  as  regarded  any 

(I)  It  is  reported  by  Drummond  and  M«lvil,  that  the  clergy 
poisoned  the  king.  But  why  Hhouid  they?  These  writers  are  not 
soppoited. 


improvement  in  his  state.  James,  propped  up  by 
pillows,  was  earnestly  regarding,  with  a  look  of 
mtelligence  and  animation  such  as  had  pot  been  seen 
on  his  countenance  for  many  days,  the  few  faithfui 
fiicnds  who  with  tearful  aspect  were  gathered  round 
his  bed.  But  Beaton  saw  what  Leslie's  inexperience 
had  not  noted ;  that  the  sweetness  of  his  smile 
savoured  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth;  that  the 
placidity  and  benignity  of  his  aspect  showed  that  the 
stricken  spiiit  had  already  shaken  off  all  the  busy  cares 
and  irritating  annoyances  of  this  "  mortal  coil." 

Beaton  reverently  approached  the  bed,  and  even  his 
spirit — even  his — was  touched,  and  for  the  moment 
indeed  utterly  subdued  by  the  inexpressible  affection 
and  trust  with  which  James  extended  his  hand  towards 
him,  uttering  at  the  same  time  the  words, "  My  faithful 
friend." 

Beaton  knelt  and  saluted  the  hand,  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  record  that  at  the  instant  he  did  so  he 
would  have  given  all  his  honours,  all  his  hopes,  to 
restore  the  king  to  health. 

These  feelings,  however,  lasted  not  long,  and  as, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  little  time,  he  saw  the  king 
sink  lower  in  his  bed,  his  hands  clutch  the  bed- 
clothes, a  dark  mist  steal  over  his  face,  and  a  filmy 
glaze  pass  across  his  sight — as  he  saw  these  fearful 
and  unerring  tokeus  one  by  one  ap[)enr — his  accus- 
tomed thoughts  returned  to  his  mind,  his  softened 
nerves  recovered  their  wonted  tone.  Whispering 
something  to  Sir  David  Lindsay  which  that  faithful 
friend,  choked  by  his  grief,  merely  responded  to  by 
a  solemn  and  melancholy  gesture  of  aoquicscenoe,  he 
left  the  apartment. 

Shortly  he  returned,  followed  by  the  priest,  Bal- 
four, who  bore  a  tray  containing  the  holy  oil  and 
other  things  used  in  the  solemn  ceremony  of  extreme 
unction,  but  all  closely  covered  with  a  white  linen 
napkin. 

The  arras  of  the  doorway  being  drawn  aside  to  ita 
full  extent,  the  cardinal  entered  slowly  and  with  great 
digm'ty,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  solemnly  the 
words,  "Pax  huic  domui,  et  omnibus  habitantibus 
in  ea." 

The  occupants  of  the  room  retired  almost  on  the 
instant,  lingering  merely  for  the  prelate's  benediction. 

On  far  other  objects,  however,  than  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  solemn  ritual  of  his  church,  were  Beaton's 
views  now  fixed.  No  sooner  were  they  left  alone 
than  he  whispered  to  Balfour : — 

"  Secure  the  door,  that  there  be  no  chance  of  inter- 
ruption ;"  and,  while  the  priest  hastened  to  do  this, 
Beaton  drew  from  his  bosom  the  parchment  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  opened  it  to  a  part  where  there  was  space 
left  for  signature,  and  again  doubled  it  in  folds  so  as 
to  leave  that  space  open  and  facile  for  the  hand.  He 
then  laid  a  pen  and  ink  in  readiness,  and  having  made 
these  preparations  he  approached  the  king. 

James  was  lying  in,  apparently,  almost  the  last  ex- 
tremity, but  the  cardinal  thrilled  with  delight  on  find- 
ing that  when  he  spoke  he  was  not  only  heard  but 
recognised.    Aware  that  not  an  instant  was  now  to 
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be  lost;,  he  in  few  but  emphatic  words  represented  the 
disordered  state  the  country  must  necessarily  be  in 
without  an  appointed  government,  and  that  he  had 
prepared  a  document  providing  for  this  necessity 
which  would  require  the  king's  signature.  James 
"  gave  no  sign,"  though  he  was  evidently  not  insensible. 

The  cardinal  was  puzzled  how  to  proceed. 

"  Show  him  the  parchment,"  whispered  Balfour. 

The  cardinal  adopted  the  suggestion,  and,  placing 
the  parchment  before  the  dying  man,  said  that  it  was 
to  authorize  a  Regency,  but  that  the  king  must  sign 
it ;  and  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  space  left 
for  a  name. 

A  faint  suffusion  passed  over  the  king's  cheek, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  effort  he  made  to 
speak,  for  his  lips  moved,  though  scarce  a  sound  was 
audible.  The  ready-witted  assistant  motioned  to  the 
cardinal  to  keep  the  parchment  where  it  was,  and, 
dipping  the  pen  in  ink,  he  placed  it  between  the 
fingers  of  the  monarch,  and  raised  the  arm  towards 
the  place  required. 

With  a  mighty  effort  the  king  rabed  his  head, 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  torturers  with  an 
air  of  indomitable  defiance,  and  in  the  very  act  of  jerk- 
ing the  pen  from  him,  fell  back  lifeless  on  his  pillow. 

"  He  is  dead !  "  said  Beaton,  horrified. 

"  Not  so,  my  lord ;  or  if  so,  never  mind." 

And  the  priest  took  up  the  pen  which  had  fallen, 
replenished  it  with  ink,  and  raising  himself  on  to  the 
bed,  so  as  to  have  greater  freedom  of  action,  he  placed 
the  pen  between  the  fingers  which,  however,  no  effort 
on  his  ])art  could  make  to  close  over  it ;  and  Beaton, 
struck  at  the  moment  with  dread,  called  him  to  for- 
bear. He  heeded  not,  however,  but  placing  his  own 
fingers  over  those  of  the  lifeless  hand,  he  traced  the 
signature  on  the  parchment  with  more  resemblance  to 
the  real  autograph  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  circumstances. 

During  this  time  Beaton  stood  pale,  trembling,  and 
unnerved ;  his  lips  blanched,  his  form  shaking,  whilst 
his  colder  blooded  confederate  in  villainy  proffered 
him  the  parchment,  with  a  congratulaty  smile.  ^ 

But  superstitious  in  their  devotion,  even  whilst 
with  unscared  conscience  they  committed  the  most 
fearful  crimes,  these  unfaithful  ministers  of  a  religion 
of  purity  and  peace  hurried  oyer  the  last  rites  to  the 
dying,  in  order  to  complete  their  ceremonies  ere  the 
faint  spirit,  which  yet  seemed  to  linger,  should  finally 
quit  its  earthly  tenement. 

The  monarch  gave  no  farther  symptoms  of  life. 
His  followers  were  readmitted.  It  was  with  difQculty 
ascertained  that  breath  animated  the  frame,  and  the 
instant  of  its  departure  was  not  noted. 

Eequieacat  in  pace, 

THE  PUNERAL. 

**  Child  of  Adam,  son  of  sin. 
Unto  dust  thy  dust  we  give; 
Heir  of  glory  !  enter  in, 

Take  thy  crown,  thy  throne,  and  live." 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  December  night  when 


the  solemn  and  melancholy  company  which  had 
assembled  to  pay  the  last  sad  rites  to  their  ill-fated 
monarch,  entered  the  then  beautiful  chapel  of  Holy- 
rood.  But  on  this  occasion,  it  was  shorn  of  its 
splendour ;  no  pompous  decorations  sparkled  on  the 
altar ;  no  flowers  adorned,  no  relics  enriched  it ;  no 
carved  and  all  but  breathing  images  were  there.  All 
were  removed.  The  cloth  of  gold  was  changed  for 
one  of  black,  the  symbol  of  salvation  alone  was  ele- 
vated on  it,  with  only  such  accompaniments  as  were 
absolutely  requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  solemn 
service,  and  these  displayed  only  by  the  dismal  light 
of  yellow  tapers.  The  cardinal-archbishop  himself  was 
divested  of  his  gorgeous  habiliments.  Robes  of  deep 
purple'  hung  in  heavy  masses  round  his  towering 
form,  replacing  with  their  sombre  hue  and  unrelieved 
gloominess  the  courtly  scarlet  and  ermined  raiment  in 
which  the  fancy  loves  to  picture  him.  No  crosier 
adorned  his  hand,  no  sandals  his  feet,  no  glittering 
gems  his  fingers— which  were  ungloved — as  he  uttered 
the  deprecatoiy  prayers  which  speak  the  solemn  re- 
union of  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust. 

And  as  the  royal  bier  was  placed  in  the  sacred 
edifice,  the  cardinal,  who  led  the  holy  service,  took  his 
place  near  the  altar,  towards  which  the  feet  of  the 
corpse  were  turned.  The  cross-bearer  elevated  the 
holy  symbol  at  the  head,  and  a  number  of  priests, 
robed  in  deep  black,  arrayed  themselves  at  each  side. 
The  few  close  friends  and  adherents,  who  had  attended 
the  monarch's  dying  bed,  wert  gathered  as  mourners 
near  hb  corpse,  and  the  space  around  was  thronged 
with  various  religious  fraternities,  with  many  of  the 
nobles  and  gentry,  with  some  of  the  lower  orders  led 
there  by  curiosity,  and  with  others,  not  a  few,  whose 
broken  sobs  and  muttei-ed  ejaculations  testified  that 
affectionate  remembrance  of  their  loved  monarch 
heightened  the  deep  interest  of  the  scene  itself. 

Hard  must  have  been  the  heart  that  was  not 
touched,  dull  the  imagination  that  was  not  impressed 
by  it.  The  circumstances  were  such  as  probably 
never  occurred  before  or  since :  of  a  monarch  of  a 
warm  heart,  generous  feelings,  distinguished  by  a  love 
of  justice — ^that  highest  attribute  of  a  king— devoted 
to  his  country,  and  fond  of  liis  people — admired  by 
the  courtly,  and  beloved  by  the  poor — going  down, 
in  the  prime  of  his  years,  and  the  pride  of  his  man- 
hood, broken-hearted  to  the  grave !  It  might  well, 
as  it  did,  wring  tears  from  the  eyes  of  mail-clad 
warriors. 

The  night  was  tempestuous.  The  storm  nig«)d 
furiously  without,  driving  the  pelting  hail  and  blinding 
snow  in  torrents  against  the  windows,  which  shook 
and  rattled  as  if  each  moment  they  would  be  smashed 
beneath  the  fuiy  of  the  blast  that  shrieked  and 
howled  like  the  voices  of  tortured  spirits.  Ever  and 
anon  a  sullen  gust  swept  along  the  aisles  within, 
seeming  momentarily  to  extinguish  the  tapers,  which 
quickly  again  flared  upon  the  "palpable  obscure," 


(1)  *'  As  mony  afflrme  a  deid  man's  hand  was  maid  to  subacxyre 
ane  blank,  that  they  mycht  wryte  above  it  qobat  ^dsit    * 
best."— Knox,  31. 

(2)  Purple  was  a  cardinal's  mourning. 
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displaying  the  sable  multitude,  flickering  on  the  em- 
broidered pall,  flashing  on  the  jewelled  regalia  with 
which,  as  in  mockery,  it  was  surmounted,  glancing 
adown  the  mist-robed  yista,  piercing  the  thicker  gloom 
aloft,  where  scrolls  and  imagery,  fretted  ornament 
and  canred  wreath,  were  dimly  defined  by  its  transient 
glare  within  the  depths  of  the  embossed  and  enamelled 
roof.  Again  it  swept  along,  forming  a  wild  and 
strange  accompaniment  to  the  solemn  tones  of  the 
"  De  profitndU,''  or,  as  it  passed  less  vehemently, 
bearing  on  its  fitful  wings  the  sad  and  softened 
strains  of  the  plaintive  and  deprecatory  " Libera  me" 

Thos  passed  James  the  Fifth  to  his  tomb.  Thus 
was  he  reunited  to  the  angelic  bride  whose  early  fate 
he  had  wept  over  in  this  same  spot,  whose  untimely 
corpse  he  had  seen  consigned  to  the  same  holy  shelter. 
The  sweet  and  sainted  Magdalen  of  France,  w)io,  on 
her  arrival  in  the  land  of  her  adoption,  regardless  of 
form,  forgetful  of  state,  of  etiquette,  of  all  "the 
belongings  "  of  r^al  life,  had  knelt  down  to  kiss  the 
soil  of  her  new  country,  and  to  invoke  blessings  on 
that  earth  over  whose  sons  she  was  thenceforth  to 
pr^de  as  a  mother  and  a  queen — ^Magdalen  had  but 
lived  to  build  high  the  hopes,  and  excite  the  fervent 
admiration  of  her  new  subjects,  ere  she  sank  into  a 
premature  grave.  Her  unassuming  virtue,  her  sur- 
passing sweetness  and  excellence,  her  gentleness,  her 
piety,  her  charity,  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people  like  an  emanation  from  some  brigh-trobed 
spirit ;  for  brief  almost  as  a  spirit's  was  her  duration 
among  them.  She  was  like  a  fair  flower  in  grace  and 
loveliness,  and  like  a  flower  she  passed  away;  and  in 
forty  days  from  the  time  when  she  was  so  enthusias- 
tically welcomed  to  her  new  country  with  heartfelt 
gratcdations  and  sanguine  anticipations,  in  forty  days 
from  this  time  was  Magdalen  borne  to  her  tomb  in 
Holyrood  Chapel;  and  now,  all  too  soon,  was  her 
gallant  husband  laid  by  her  side. 

'*  Tkey  loved  i»  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they 
were  not  divided  J* 


ON  SHAKSPBABE'S  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  HIS 
CHARACTERS. 


shaksfbabe's  souiVES&^concluded). 


BT  MART  COWDOr  CLABKS. 

I9  a  race  of  beings  so  like  each  other  as  common 
soldiers  are,  it  would  seem  a  hard  matter  to  trace 
anything  like  individuality,  without  destroying  that 
general  similarity  which  is  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  the  class ;  and  yet  this  is  a  task  which  Shak- 
speare  has  undertaken  and  accomplished.  It  has 
been  said,  ahnost  proverbially.  As  like  one  another 
88  soldiers  are,  or  sheep,  or  geese,  or  peas,  or  fresh- 
minted  coin,  or  a  row  of  pins,  or  a  basket  of  eggs, 
or  '*  as  cherry  is  to  cherry."  In  the  ranks,  they  look 
like  one  man  viewed  through  a  multiplying-lens ; 
advancing  in  line,  their  legs  look  like  the  teeth  of 


a  stocking-weaver's  frame;  in  all  their  evolutions, 
forming  a  human  parody  upon  Wordsworth's  line  on 
cows  feeding  in  a  meadow : — 

"  Forty '  marching '  like  one." 

Upon  his  soldiers,  collectively,  Shakspeare  has  not 
failed  to  bestow  those  broad  and  striking  peculiarities 
of  general  resemblance  which  serve  to  maintain  this 
manifold  unity  in  the  class ;  but  in  hb  several  groups 
of  soldiers,  he  has  depicted  such  varieties  of  humour, 
temperament,  circumstance,  and  situation,  as  shall 
redeem  the  monotony  of  a  repeated  version  of  the 
subject,  and  develope  the  only  individuality  that  may 
be  found  belongmg  to  military  in  the  ranks. 

In  the  play  of  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  we 
have  a  group  of  French  soldiers  in  whom  we  at  once 
recognise  the  national  character.  Gay,  ready-witted, 
alert,  wild  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  a  practical 
joke ;  eager  to  take  part  in  aU  that  is  going  forward ; 
upon  easy  and  familiar  terms  with  their  commanding 
officers,  yet  never  forgetful  of  the  observances  due  to 
their  superior  rank  and  situation — in  all  this,  we  see 
the  Frenchman,  the  cheerful  light-hearted  fellow,  the 
volatile  chaser  of  trifles  with  the  energy  of  serious 
pursuit,  he  who  makes  pleasure  the  business  of  life, 
and  seeks  merriment  as  his  daily  bread. 

When  the  sham  ambuscade  is  planned  against  the 
lying  poltron,  Farolles,  the  soldiers  all  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  jest  at  once ;  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  carrying  it  out,  they  prove  that  they  have  done  so 
by  joining  in  the  hubbub  of  jargon  and  gabble  which 
has  been  agreed  upon  shall  be  palmed  off  on  their 
victim  as  a  foreign  language,  to  induce  him  to  believe 
he  has  fallen  into  hostile  hands.  One  of  them  en- 
treats permission  to  act  as  interpreter — and  admirably 
he  performs  his  part.  The  planner  of  the  scheme  tells 
him  he  must  "  seem  very  politic ; "  and  accordingly, 
when  they  all  seize  upon  Farolles  and  blindfold  him, 
shouting  their  gibberish,  "  Cargo,  cargo,  villianda 
par  corbo,  cargo,**  with  what  solemnity  does  Mon- 
sieur the  interpreter  reply  to  the  poor  wretch's  en- 
treaties for  a  merciful  bearing : — 

"  1  Soldier.  Boskos  vauvado : 

I  understand  thee,  I  can  speak  thy  tongue : 
Kerelybonto :  Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  fiuth,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  Oh ! 

1  Soldier.  0,  pray,  pray,  pray. 

Manka  revania  dxdche, 

1  Lord.  Oscorbi  dvlchos  volivorca. 

1  Soldier.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet; 
And  hoodwink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee:  haply  thou  may'st  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life.** 

And  afterwards,  when  the  miscreant  is  betraying 
the  secrets  of  his  own  camp,  divulging  its  numerical 
force,  and  slandering  its  leaders— his  own  brother 
officers — this  interpreter  dexterously  cross-questiona 
him,  leads  him  on,  draws  him  out,  befools  him,  ex- 
poses and  outwits  him,  in  a  manner  neat,  quiet,  droUi 
sly,  and  complete. 

His  mock  commiseration,  which  conveys  a  frightfol 
hint  to  the  blindfolded  prisoner : — "  I  perceive,  sii^ 
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by  the  general's  looks,  we  shall  be  fain  to  hang  joa :  " 
lus  pretended  advocacy,  a  snare  the  more  securely  to 
entangle  his  prey  : — "  We'll  see  what  may  be  done, 
so  you  confess  freely : "  his  affected  consultation  as 
to  the  sentence  that  is  to  be  pronounced : — **  I'll 
whisper  with  the  general,  and  know  his  pleasure : " 
and  lastly,  the  ingenious  way  in  which  he  contrives 
to  reyeuge  himself  in  the  summing  up  of  this  sen- 
tence, at  the  very  time  when  the  conclusion  of  its 
declaration  is  to  release  the  prisoner : — **  There  is  no 
remedy,  sir,  but  you  must  die  ;  the  general  says,  you, 
that  have  so  traitorously  discovered  the  secrets  of 
your  army,  and  made  such  pestiferous  reports  of  men 
very  nobly  held,  can  serve  the  world  for  no  honest 
use ;  therefore  you  must  die.  Come,  headsman,  off 
with  his  head:" — these  are  all  in  the  true  spirit  of 
comedy — playful,  animated,  and  characteristic. 

There  is  a  soldier  introduced  in  the  play  of  "  Mac- 
beth," who  brings  news  of  the  battle  and  of  the 
Thane's  bravery  to  King  Duncan,  in  such  terms  as 
harmonize  with  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  versification 
throughout  this  high  romantic  drama.  The  bleeding 
messenger  describes  the  incidents  of  the  fight,  and 
Macbeth's  ralour,  with  a  fervour  of  martial  enthu- 
siasm, that  befits  his  calling,  and  well  excuses  the  use 
of  loftier  diction  than  inordinary  circumstances  might 
seem  appropriate  for  one  of  his  rank.  King  Duncan 
truly  says :— • 

**  So  well  thy  words  become  thee,  as  thy  wounds  ; 
They  smack  of  honour  both." 

It  is  in  the  fine  military  pby  of  Henry  V.  that 
Shakspeare  has  given  us  the  most  varied,  as  well  as 
the  most  finished  portraitures  of  the  race  under  con- 
sideration. He  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  subject,  for  depicting  tlie  £nglisli 
common  soldier,  and  the  French  common  soldier.  As 
usual,  with  his  great  soul,  he  has  fairly  set  down  the 
features  of  them  both,  and  portrayed  faithfully  the 
defects  in  his  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  those  that 
characterise  the  foreigner.  If  he  has  shown  the 
Frenchman  to  be  a  boaster,  he  has  not  failed  to  let 
us  see  that  the  Englishman  is  a  grumbler;  if  he 
makes  the  one  brag,  and  vapour,  and  threaten,  he 
makes  the  other  dogged,  self-willed,  and  blunt.  'ITie 
poet  has  a^so  given  a  shrewd  gird  at  John  Bull's 
cannibal  weakness  for  his  cousin  beef;  his  care  to 
secure  a  full  stomach ;  his  tender  regard  for  ample 
rations : — 

"  Qtve  them  great  moals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel, 
they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  fight  like  devils." 

But  upon  this  latter  theme — ^their  steady  fighting, 
their  indomitable  spirit,  their  "unmatchable  courage," 
— he  has  allowed  himself  full  scope;  and,  accord- 
ingly, nowhere  are  to  be  found  more  glowing  por- 
traits of  English  bravery  than  in  this  play.  From 
the  "  warlike  Harry"  himself,  the  cheerful  old  veteran 
Sir  Thomas  Erpmgham,  the  gallant  brethren  in  arms 
and  in  death  York  and  Suffolk,  the  sedate  Captain 
Gower,  the  infiammable  Fluellen,  down  to  Bates, 
Oourty  and  Williams,  three  of  the  common  soldiery 


— "honour's  thought  reigns  solely  in  the  breast  ol 
every  mau." 

What  a  vigorous  picture  we  have  in  their  Idng^s 
address  on  the  battle-field  to  the  mea.  \  So  hr  from 
needing  to  be  urged,  they  are  scarce  to  be  restraiaed, 
and  he  has  bul^to  bid  them  obey  their  ova  eagerness 
— to  "  follow  *  their'  spirit." 

"  And  3rou,  good  veomett, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  as  here 
The  metal  of  your  pasture ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding:  which  I  doubt  not; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  yonr  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  8lipt» 
Straining  upon  the  start    The  gameV  afoot ; 
Follow  your  spirit :  and  upon  this  charge. 
Cry— God  for  Harry !  Enghuid  !  and  Su  Qeorge  I" 

Nothing  ean  be  truer  to  the  character  of  iht 
English  soldier,  than  the  dialogue  that  takes  place 
between  Bates,  Court,  Williams,  and  King  Harry ; 
when  he  wanders,  disguised,  at  night,  through  his 
camp,  on  the  eve  of  the  Agincourt  fight.  Tliese  three 
men  are  perfect  types  of  their  ckss.  They  see 
through  the  motives  of  their  rulers,  but  they  submit 
to  be  guided  by  them ;  they  grumble,  but  they  obey ; 
they  rail  at  their  king,  but  they  devote  themselves  to 
his  interests,  fulfil  his  behests  with  faithful  attach- 
ment towards  his  person,  and  are  prepared  firmly  to 
meet  the  risk  of  death  in  his  behalf. 

There  is  sul^ect-matter  for  deep  consideration  in 
this  little  scene;  the  thought  of  how  far  rulers  may 
be  responsible  for  the  peril  of  soul  as  well  as  body  of 
those  whom  they  employ  in  war,  is  here  suggesU^ — 
and  none  the  less  solemn  is  its  effect  upon  us  for  the 
homely  language  in  which  the  plain  soldier  expresses 
his  plain  thought.  After  a  grim  picture  of  tliose  who 
are  hewn  in  pieces  on  the  field,  and  who  "  shall  join 
together  at  the  latter  day,"  Williams  says : — 

<'  I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well,  that  die  in  ; 
battle;  for  how  can  they  charitably  dispose  of  any 
thing,  when  blood  is  their  argument  1  Now,  if  these 
men  do  not  die  well,  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the 
king  that  led  them  to  it;  whom  to  disobey,  were 
against  all  proportion  of  subjection.** 

The  disguised  king  replies  in  a  clever  speech,  most 
characteristic  of  the  speaker— phiusiWe,  subtle,  sophis- 
tical ;  but  it  concludes  with  a  holy  precept,  which  it 
would  be  well  if  every  soldier  could  know,  and 
knowing,  endeavour  to  make  it  his  rule  of  oonduct  :— 

"  Every  subject's  duty  is  the  kingV ;  but  eveiy  sub- 
ject's &oul  is  his  own.  Therefore  should  eveiy  soldier  in 
the  wars  do  as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed, — wash  eveiy 
mote  out  of  his  conscience ;  and  dying  so,  death  is  to 
him  advantage;  or  not  djing,  the  time  was  blessed^ 
lost,  wherein  such  preparation  was  gained  ;  aad  in  hin 
that  escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to  think,  that  malung  Qod 
so  free  an  ofifer,  he  let  him  outlive  that  day  to  see  his 
greatness,  and  to  teach  others  how  they  should  prepare." 

In  a  subsequent  scene  of  the  play,  where  King 
Harry  discovers  himself  to  Williams,  as  having  ex- 
changed gloves  with  him,  in  token  of  their  quarrel 
during  the  monarch's  disguise,  reminding  him  of  his 
bluff  words,  and  of  his  threatened  blow ;  the  honest 
simplicity  of  the  man's  defence  is  another  completely 
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characteristic  touch.  There  is  a  manly  honesty,  a 
soldierly  plainness  and  firmness  in  his  manner,  that  is 
thoroughly  English : — 

"  K.  Hen. — How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfaction  t 

••  WiU, — All  offences,  my  liege,  come  from  the  heart: 
oever  came  any  from  mine,  that  might  offend  your 
majesty. 

"  K.  Hen. — It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 

"Will — Your  miyesty  came  not  like  yourself;  you 
appeared  to  me  but  as  a  common  man;  witness  the 
niifht,  your  garments,  and  your  lowliness;  and  what 
your  highness  suffered  under  that  shape,  1  beseech  you, 
take  it  for  your  own  fault,  and  not  mine :  for  bad  }ou 
been  as  I  took  you  for,  I  made  no  offence ;  therefore,  I 
beseech  your  highness,  pardon  me." 

Such  a  mode  of  defence  cannot  fail  of  finding  favour 
with  King  Harry — himself  an  English  soldier,  and  the 
"  best  king  of  good  fellows."  He,  accordingly,  con- 
verts the  glove  into  a  purse  fw  the  nonce,  has  it  filled 
with  crowns,  and  giving  it  back  to  the  honest  soldier, 
bids  him  henceforth  '*  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  his 
cap." 

Li  this  play,  we  have  also  another  group  among 
the  soldiery.  In  the  persons  of  Pistol,  Bardolph  and 
Nym,  we  have  a  representation  of  a  certain  class, 
that  may  always  be  found  accompanying  an  invading 
army ;  o£f-scourings  of  the  populace,  that  turn  soldier 
when  they  can  be  nothing  else;  lees,  dregs,  very 
refuse  at  home,  that  swim  abroad  somehow,  and  rise 
to  be  the  scum  that  floats  upon  the  surface  of  a  large 
army,  infesting  its  ranks,  following  in  its  stream,  and 
tenting  its  course,  by  their  evil  odour  and  noisome 
presence. 

The  young  boy,  their  attendant,  utters  a  spirited 
description  of  the  bullying,  lying,  dastardly,  filching 
propensities  of  "  these  three  swashers."  And  Gower 
afterwards  gives  a  notable  portraiture  of  this  sort 
of  gentry,  m  explaining  to  the  simple  Welshman, 
Fluellen,  the  real  character  of  that  prince  of  swag- 
gerers. Ancient  Pistol : — 

"  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue ;  that  now  and 
then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself,  at  his  return  to 
London,  under  the  form  of  a  soldier.  And  such  fellows 
are  perfect  in  great  commanders*  names :  and  they  will 
learn  you  by  rote,  where  services  were  done ;  at  such  and 
such  a  sconce,  at  such  a  breach,  at  such  a  convoy ;  who 
came  off"  bravely,  who  was  shot,  who  disgraced,  what 
terms  the  enemy  stood  on ;  and  this  ihey  con  perfectly 
in  the  phrase  of  war,  which  they  trick  up  with  new- 
tuned  oaths.  And  what  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut, 
and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming 
bottles,  and  ale- washed  wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought 
on  I" 

In  the  pky  of  Coriolanus,  the  Roman  soldiers  show 
badly  in  the  assault  upon  Corioli.  They  abandon  the 
side  of  their  leader,  Caius  Marcius,  at  the  moment  of 
his  spirited  entry  into  the  city  gates,  and  are  more 
intent  uj>on  securing  spoil  than  upon  seconding  their 
captain,  upon  booty  than  duty,  upon  plunder  than 
fighting. 

This  is  partly  attributable  to  their  slight  personal 
attachment  towards  this  leader  of  theirs;  they  feel 
no  confidence  in  his  regard  for  them,  as  he  cares  not 
to  conceal  his  want  of  confidence  in  them,  and  as  he 
takes  no  pains  to  win  their  regard  for  him.    Whereas 


Comminius's  men  behave  in  such  manner  as  to  earn 
the  commendation  of  their  general : — 

**  Breathe  yon,  my  friends ;  well  fought ;  we  are  oome  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stand, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire." 

Marcius,  in  his  addresses  to  his  soldiery,  always 
mingles  more  or  less  of  scoflf,  betraying  the  contempt 
of  his  patrician  soul  for  the  commonalty;  and  this 
naturally  checks  the  growth  of  that  good  understanding 
which  should  mutually  subsist  between  a  commander 
and  his  men. 

Comminius,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  says  much 
the  same  thing,  in  substance,  to  his  soldiers,  as 
Marcius,  yet  in  the  manner,  in  its  tone  of  considera- 
tion and  encouragement,  he  contrives  to  make  it 
more  appealing,  more  winning,  more  influential. 

Upon  the  occasion  referred  to,  when  the  men 
shout,  wave  their  swords,  and  cast  up  their  caps, 
Coriolanus  says,  with  a  latent  taunt  even  in  his 
praise : — 

"  If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Voices  t  None  of  you,  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidiua 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his." 

Comminius  says : — 

"  March  on,  my  fellows ; 
Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.*' 

The  one  leader  betrays  a  doubt  of  their  worth  and 
valour  at  the  very  moment  he  urges  their  exertion ; 
the  other  takes  for  granted  the  merits  he  calls  u))on, 
and  proposes  to  requite.  The  one  leader  treats  the 
soldiery  like  mere  tools, — ^tools  in  the  sharpness  and 
temper  of  which  he  cares  not  to  conceal  his  own 
slender  faith, — ^hile  the  other  treats  them  like  men, 
and  brethren  in  arms,  llie  consequence  is  obvious. 
The  followers  of  Coriolanus  are  proud  of  his  bravery ; 
they  are  fully  aware  of  his  military  excellence;  ihey 
glory  in  the  renown  of  his  explmts ;  they  are  co&scious 
of  the  merit  of  his  achievements  in  the  field,  of  the 
honour  of  his  triumphal  return;  but  they  feel  no 
attachment,  no  warmth  of  preferwice,  no  personal 
liking,  no  affection,  no  sympathy  towards  him,  for  they 
know  that  none  of  these  feehngs  exist  on  his  part 
towards  them.  Not  more  superbly  delineated  is  the 
haughty  patrician  commander  himself,  than  are  care- 
fully indicated  the  sentiments  existing  among  his 
plebeian  soldiery.  They  are  sensibie  of  hia  merits, 
but  they  arc  unattached  to  his  person. 

Very  different  are  the  soldiers  of  Mark  Antony. 
They  are  free  in  their  animadversion  upon  his  conduct, 
open  in  their  difference  of  opinion  with  him,  unre- 
served in  their  censure  of  his  errors;  and  yet  they 
are  enthusiastically  fond  of  him,  obey  him  from  an 
impulse  of  personal  regard,  allow  a  sentiment  of  aft'ec- 
tion  to  supply  the  place  of  the  respect  which  they 
I  cannot  entirely  feel,  adhere  to  his  fortunes  A  despite 
j  of  the  promptings  of  their  reason,  and  where  this 
fidelity  is  violated  in  one  instance,  the  sense  of  remorse 
is  so  burdensome,  as  to  oppress  the  "  master-leaver" 
I  unto  death. 
I     In  this  soldier  of  Antony's,  Enobarhus,  and  the 
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other  of  Pompey's,  Menas,  Shakspeare  bas  given  us 
proof  of  his  power  in  bestowing  touches  of  indivi- 
duality upon  characters  drawn  with  general  similarity 
of  circumstance,  rank,  demeanour,  and  action.  These 
men  are  both  soldiers,  both  bearing  office  near  to  the 
person  of  their  several  commanders,  both  faithful  in 
service  and  attached  in  person,  both  blunt-spoken  and 
candid  in  remonstnrance  with  their  leaders,  both  un- 
shaken iu  their  adherence  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
both,  after  that  certain  epoch  in  the  6delity  of  each, 
abandoning  the  fortunes  of  their  respective  masters. 

But  notwithstanding  these  manifold  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  two  men  thus  closely  brought 
together  in  the  same  play,  the  dramatist  has  preserved, 
with  his  usual  nicety  of  discrimination,  all  their 
integral  individuality.  Enobarbus*s  bluntness  and 
candour  of  speech  arises  from  his  high  sense  of  his 
master's  honour,  ^m  his  desire  to  remind  him  of  its 
requirements,  and  from  his  anxiety  that  nothing  should 
occur  to  derogate  from  that  nobility  of  nature  which 
he  himself  worships  in  Antony,  and  which  be  would 
fain  see  command  universal  worship.  He  seeks  ever 
to  stimulate  Antony  into  being  but  true  to  himself,  to 
excite  him  to  do  nothing  that  siiall  be  less  than  worthy 
of  his  own  greatness.  It  is  because  he  cannot  bear 
to  behold  Antony's  self-degradation,  Antony's  fall  horn 
moral  elevation,  Antony's  ceasing  to  b§  indeed  Antony, 
that  Enobarbus  leaves  Antony. 

Menas's  plainness  of  speech  conceals  turpitude  of 
purpose  and  sinister  design.  He  interrupts  liis  master, 
Pompey,  when  he  is  presiding  at  the  feast  g:iven  on 
board  his  galley  to  the  Roman  triumvirs,  by  abruptly 
suggesting  his  aggrandisement  by  the  murder  of  his 
guests ;  and,  with  startling  terseness,  proposes  to  "  cut 
the  cable,"  and  "fall  to  their  throats."  When  he 
finds  that  Pompey  declines  this  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  it  should  have  been  "done,"  not  "spoken  on,"  he 
determines  to  quit  such  a  master's  service ;  not  from 
scorn  of  Pompey's  baseness,  and  his  pretended 
scrupulousness,  which  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
avail  itself  of  the  deed,  though  it  shrunk  from 
the  uttered  suggestion;  but  he  determines  to  leave 
him  because  he  will  not  consent  to  cast  off  all  scruple, 
seeming  as  well  as  real,  and  to  clutch  opportunity 
when  it  offers.  Menas,  in  forsaking  Pompey,  despises 
his  master's  respect  for  even  the  sembUnce  of  virtue, 
and  palliates  his  own  defection  by  disparaging  his 
leader,  and  throwing  the  blame  upon  his  squeamish- 
ness. 

Enobarbus's  higher  nature  bids  him  exa^erate  his 
own  crime,  and  exalt  the  merits  of  Antony.  His 
sensitive  conscience  feeb  the  generosity  of  liis  late 
master  in  sending  his  treasure  after  him,  as  the 
keenest  additional  reproach  to  those  with  which  his 
own  heart  overwhelms  him ;  and  his  death-scene  is  an 
affecting  picture  of  the  mortal  stings  of  unavailing 
repentance. 

Scarus,  in  this  play,  is  a  spirited  rough  draught  of 
a  hardy  veteran.  His  words  smack  of  English  in- 
difference to  pain ;  or  rather,  of  English  courage  in 
bearing  it  cheerfully. 


**Ant  Thou  bleed'st  apace. 

Scar.    I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  'tis  made  an  H. 

Ant,  They  do  retire. 

Scar,    Well  beat  'em  into  bench-holes;  I  have  yet 
Room  for  six  scotciiee  more.  [Enter  £ros.] 

Ero8.  They  are  beaten,  sir;  and  our  advantage  serreB 
For  a  fiUr  victory. 

Scar.  Let  us  score  their  backs. 

And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind ; 
Tis  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

AnL  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.    Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  I'll  halt  after." 

In  the  mouth  of  Ventidius,  the  poet  has  put  a  few 
astute  words  that  denote  well  a  particular  sort  of 
"  discretion;"  different  indeed  from  that  which  Falstaff 
assures  us  is  *'  the  better  part  of  valour,"  but  which 
is  essential  to  the  professional  soldier,  eager  for  ad- 
vancement. Let  him  who  would  successfully  rise  in 
the  estimation  of  his  superior  officers  observe  well  in 
what  this  modest  forbearance,  this  prudent  humility, 
this  discreet  retirement  consists.    Ventidius  says  :— 

"  Who  does  i*  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can. 
Becomes  his  captain's  captain :  and  ambition, 
The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss 
Than  gain,  which  darkens  him. 
I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good, 
But  'twould  offend  him ;  and  in  his  offence 
Should  my  performance  perish. 

SU.  Thou  hast,  Ventidiua, 

That  without  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword. 
Grants  scarce  dietinction.    Thou  wilt  write  to  Antony? 

Ven.  I'll  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name. 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected ; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well-pwd  ranks. 
The  ne'er-yet  beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We've  jaded  out  o'  the  field." 

The  warm  personal  attachment  borne  towards  Mark 
Antony  by  his  soldiers,  Enobarbus,  Scarus,  Eros 
(who  faUs  on  his  own  sword  to  "  escape  the  sorrow  of 
Antony's  death,"  when  bidden  by  hb  master  to  kill 
him),  and  all  the  rest  of  his  faithful  adherents,  which 
is  summed  in  those  few  simple  words  of  his  sorrow- 
ing guards,  when  they  bear  him  dying  to  the  presence 
of  Cleopatra, — 

*'  Woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not  live  to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out,** — 
is  well  contrasted  by  the  want  of  enthusiasm,  the 
mere  formal  enactment  of  duty,  the  blank  stiffness  of 
deportment,  depicted  in  those  who  surround  the  frigid 
Octavius  Caesar.  They  are  coldly  observant  of  their 
master's  wishes,  and  thus  are  emulative  of  his  o?m 
temperament— calm  and  vigihmt.  They  reply  to  him  in 
such  curt  phrase  as  this:  "Ca;sar,  I  shall;"  or, 
"  Cssar,  I  go."  The  very  brevity  and  conciseness  of 
such  rejoinder  seems  to  imply  a  habit  of  implicit  and 
unquestioning  obedience  ou  the  one  part,  and  of  hard, 
chilling  exaction  of  the  fulfilment  of  duties  on  the 
other.  Even  in  such  slight  touches  as  these,  iu 
even  the  most  subordinate  of  his  characters,  does 
Shakspeare  not  disdain  to  evince  his  sleepless  care  of 
appropriateness  and  individuality  in  his  impersonations. 
In  his  masses  of  people  as  in  his  men,  in  his  groups 
as  in  his  single  figures,  still  do  we  see  that  iuTariable 
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r^;iird   to   nature, — ^those   distmotive  markings  of 
genius. 

Li  this  play  we  hare  also  some  of  the  broad  out- 
lines generally  characteristic  of  the  common  soldier. 
In  the  fine  scene  on  board  Pompey's  galley,  we  behold 
the  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  their  revelry,  in  jovial 
fellowship  with  their  commanders,  who  treat  them 
here  as  comrades.  All  is  gaiety,  carousal,  high  spirits, 
mirth,  enjoyment ;  they  shout,  they  sing,  they  even 
dance  hand-in-hand ;  a  bacchanalian  madness  inspires 
tliem ;  they  celebrate  their  orgies  with  a  spirit  that 
seems  inspired  by  military  daring,  and  enhanced  by 
martial  ardour  ajid  enthusiasm.  The  gusto  of  the 
whole  scene  seems  carried  to  its  height  by  the  actors 
being  warriors.  Li  the  short  night  scene  in  Act  lY. 
we  have  a  hint  of  that  tendency  to  superstition  which 
18  supposed  to  lurk  among  societies  of  men,  such  as 
sddiers  and  sailors.  And  in  the  moonlight  scene 
afterwards,  we  have  an  indication  of  the  habitual 
discipline  which  guides  a  soldier  in  his  hours  of 
appointment.  The  unpoetical  manner  in  which  the 
brilliancy  of  the  moonlight  is  alluded  to,  also,  is  not 
uncharacteristic. 

"  1  Sol.    If  we  be  not  relieved  within  this  hour, 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  g^rd :  the  niglU 
Is  shiny;  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  i'  the  mom." 

There  is  one  universal  characteristic  which  Sbak- 
speare  has  not  failed  to  indicate  in  all  his  portraitures 
of  soldiery,  and  which  is,  indeed,  common  to  most 
associated  bodies  of  men— the  habit  of  criticising  the 
opinions,  the  motives,  the  acts,  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  their  superiors.  In  all  his  plays,  wherever 
he  has  had  occasion  to  represent  soldiers  talking 
together,  he  has  made  that  the  staple  of  their  remarks, 
however  otherwise  he  may  have  individualized  the 
speakers  and  their  dialogue. 

A  young  soldier's  death,  and  the  stem  calmness 
with  which  such  an  event  is  regarded  by  a  warlike 
father,  is,  in  the  following  passage,  strikingly  told : — 

"  Bosse.    Tour  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt : 
He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought. 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

SiwarcL    Then  he  is  dead  1 

Rosse,    Ay;  and  brought  off  the  field  :  your  cause  of 
sorrow 
Must  not  be  measured  by  bis  worth,  for  then 
It  bath  no  end. 

Siward,  Had  he  his  hurts  before  1 

Jtosse.    Ay,  on  the  front. 

Sivoard.  Why,  then,  God's  soldier  be  he  I 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoU'd." 

The  object  of  a  common  soldier's  training  seems  to 
be  that  of  reducing  a  sentient,  reflecting,  rational 
being  to  the  condition  of  a  clod ;  of  converting  human 
infelligence  into  animal  iiistioct  and  dumb  subser> 
viency ;  of  bending  will,  choice,  preference,  into  blind 
obedience,  and  neutr^ty  of  conscience  and  volition ; 
of  subduing  voluntary  agency  into  mere  motive  power; 


of  degrading  man  into  a  machine.  Of  what  may 
sometimes  renudn  after  such  a  system  of  training, — 
of  the  characteristics,  the  tendencies,  the  moods,  the 
propensities,  that  may  still  lurk  beneath  the  outward 
bearing  of  these  aggregate  men,  ret^ning  and  claim- 
ing for  them  some  **  mark  or  likelihood,"  Shakspeare 
has  traced  in  his  gay,  hoaxing  soldiers  of  "All's  Well," 
in  Ids  blunt,  sturdy,  honest,  indomitable  soldiers  of 
Henry  Y. ;  in  his  swashing  soldados,  and  braggart 
Frenchmen  \  in  his  spoil-loving  soldiers  of  Coriolanus; 
in  his  animadverting,  remonstrative,  yet  warmly  at- 
tached soldiers  of  Antony ;  and  in  his  frigid  discipli- 
narian soldiers  of  Octavius  Casar. 

Masterly  development  of  distinctiveness  in  simi 
larity— of  individuality  in  generality. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL;* 

OK,  THE  lUOLROAD  OP  UPB. 

bt  thb  authob  of  "  f&akk  paiklhoh. 
Chaptee  XXY. 

SUNSUINE   AFTEE  SHOWEES. 

Annie  Geant  found  her  friend  strangely  uncom- 
municative on  the  subject  of  her  fit  of  weeping ;  she 
declared  that  it  was  nothing — ^that  she  felt  nervous 
and  overtired,  but  that  a  good  night's  rest  was  all  she 
required  to  set  her  to  rights  agam ;  then  kissing  her 
affectionately,  Laura,  with  much  caressing,  turned 
her  out  of  the  room.  As  sound  sleep  was  the  specific 
to  which  Miss  Peyton  trusted  for  the  restoration  of 
her  health  and  spirits,  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
that,  after  passing  four  restless  hours  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  obtain  the  desired  boon,  she  should  have  felt  par- 
ticularly refreshed.  Weary  both  in  mind  and  body, 
she  was  aroused  from  a  dreamy,  half-sleeping,  half- 
waking,  but  wholly  uncomfortable  state  into  which 
she  had  fallen,  by  the  sun  shining  brightly  into  her 
room.  The  beauty  of  the  morning,  though  a  thick 
hoar  frost  lay  upon  the  ground,  banished  all  farther 
desire  for  sleep,  and  commencing  her  toilet,  she 
resolved  on  a  scheme,  which  her  acquaintance  with 
the  usual  habits  of  the  family  led  her  to  conceive 
feasible, — namely,  to  possess  herself  of  the  third 
volume  of  a  new  novel,  in  which  she  was  considerably 
interested,  and  with  that  for  a  companion,  to  take 
a  brisk  walk  in  the  clear  morning  air,  and  return  ere 
any  of  the  party  had  made  their  appearance  at  the 
breakfast  table.  Dressing  hastily,  she  wrapped 
herself  in  a  thick  shawl,  and  tripped  b'ghtly  down  the 
staircase,  only  encountering  in  her  progress  a  drowsy 
housemaid,  who  stared  at  her  with  lack-lustre  eyes, 
as  though  she  took  her  for  a  ghost.  Before  she  could 
carry  her  whole  plan  into  execution,  however,  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  visit  the  library,  in  order  to 
procure  the  volume  she  wished  to  take  with  her. 
Opening  the  door  quickly,  she  had  proceeded  half-way 
across  the  room,  ere  she  perceived  it  was  not  un- 
ci) Contiuued  from  p.  301. 
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tenanted.  As  she  paused,  uncertain  whether  or  not 
to  proceed,  Charles  Leicester — for  he  it  was,  who, 
acting  on  his  resolution  of  the  previous  night,  was 
writing  a  few  lines  to  account  for  his  abrupt  departure 
— ^rose  from  the  table  at  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and 
advanced  towards  her.  He  was  attired  for  a  journey, 
and  his  pale  features,  and  the  dark  circles  under  his 
eyes,  gave  token  of  a  sleepless  night.  There  was  a 
restless  energy  in  his  tone  and  manner,  as  he  addressed 
her,  totally  opposed  to  his  usual  listless  indifference ; 
and  no  one  could  be  in  his  company  a  moment, 
without  perceiving  that  (to  use  a  common,  but 
forcible  expression)  something  had  come  over  him, — 
that  be  was  (at  all  events,  for  the  present)  a  changed 
man. 

"  You  are  an  early  riser.  Miss  Peyton,"  he  said ; 
**  I  did  not  expect  to  have  an  opportunity  of  wishing 
you  good-bye  in  person." 

"  I  was  not  aware  you  intended  leaving  Broadhurst 
so  soon,"  returned  Laura,  feeling,  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  "  Shall  you  return 
before  the  party  breaks  up  ?  " 

"  No.  I  shall  go  abroad  directly,  and  endeavour 
to  procure  an  attach^hip  to  one  of  the  embassies ;  the 
Turkish,  I  think :  I've  never  seen  Constantinople." 

"  Surely  you  *ve  formed  this  resolution  somewhat 
abruptly,"  observed  Miss  Peyton :  "  it  was  only  yes- 
terday, you  agreed  to  escort  your  cousin  Annie  and 
myself,  to  ride  over  and  sketch  the  ruins  of  Monkton 
Priory.  I  was  thinking  this  morning,  as  soon  as 
I  saw  the  sunshine,  what  a  charming  canter  we  should 
have." 

**  I  should  be  more  sorry.  Miss  Peyton,  to  be  forced 
to  break  so  agreeable  an  engagement,  did  I  not  feel 
certain  jfou  wul  have  no  difficulty  in  supplying  my 
place,  on  the  occasion,"  returned  Leicester,  laying  a 
marked  emphasis  on  the  pronoun.  "I  must  now 
wish  you  good  morning,"  he  continued ;  then  bowing 
coldly,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 

Miss  Peyton  allowed  him  to  reach  the  door,  ere 
she  could  make  up  her  mind  what  course  to  pursue } 
then  colouring  brightly,  she  exclaimed,  "Stay  one 
moment,  Mr.  Jjeicester ;"  as  he  paused,  and,  closing 
the  door,  which  he  had  partially  opened,  turned 
towards  her,  she  continued,  '*I  will  not  affect  to 
misunderstand  your  allusion,  and  although  the  subject 
is  one  on  which  I  should  not  willingly  have  entered, 
I  consider  it  due  to  myself  not  to  suffer  you  to 
depart  under  a  mistake,  into  which  I  should  have 
thought  you  knew  me  too  well  to  have  fallen." 

"  Mistake ! "  repeated  Leicester,  eagerly,  "  is  it 
possible  that  I  can  be  mistaken  ?  Are  you  not  then 
engaged  to  Mr.  De  Grandeville  P  " 

"  Most  assuredly  am  I  not,"  returned  Miss  Peyton, 
"  nor,  unless  1  very  greatly  alter  my  opinion  of  that 
gentleman,  shall  I  ever  be  so.  I  did  think  Mr.  Lei- 
cester would  have  given  me  credit  for  better  taste 
than  to  have  supposed  such  a  thing  possible,  but  I 
see  I  was  mistaken ;  and  now,"  she  added,  **  having 
found  the  book  I  camo  to  seek,  I  must  wish  you 


good  morning,  and    ■    a  pleasant  joumej  to  Conitaa 
tinople." 

"  Stay,  Miss  Peyton,"  exelalmed  Leicester,  for 
once  reaUy  excited :  **  You  have  laid  too  mnch,  or 
too  little  ;-^pardon  me,"  he  continued,  **  I  will  not 
detain  you  five  minutes,  but  apeak  1  must;"  taking 
her  hand,  he  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  resumed, 

"  I  am  placed  in  a  most  painful  and  diffieuH  posi- 
tion, but  the  best  and  most  straightforwapd  oourse 
I  can  pursue  will  be  to  tell  you  in  as  few  wrads  as 
possible  the  simple  truth,  and  then  leave  you  to 
decide  upon  my  fate.  The  difficulty  I  have  to  en- 
counter is  this :— you  ave  an  heiress ;  I,  a  portionless 
younger  brother,  without  a  profession,  and  brought 
up  in  expensive  and  indolent  habits ;  were  I  then  to 
tell  you  that  I  love  you,  and  that  the  dearest  wish  of 
my  heart  is  to  call  you  mine,  how  can  I  expect  yoa  to 
believe  that  I  am  not  actuated  by  mercenary  motiTes  ? 
that  I  do  indeed,  deeply,  truly  love  you,  with  an 
intensity  of  which  I  scarcely  oould  have  believed  my 
nature  capable  ?  When  first  I  sought  your  sooiety,  I 
frankly  own,  (and  if  the  admission  ruins  my  cause  I 
cannot  help  it,  for  I  will  not  attempt  to  deceive  you,) 
it  was  the  report  of  your  riches  which  attracted  roe : 
I  considered  you  l»dy-llke  and  agreeable,  and  this 
being  the  case,  I  would  willingly  ha?e  done  as  I  saw 
men  of  my  acquaintance  doing  every  day,— married 
for  money;  but,  as  I  became  intimate  with  yon,  and 
discovered  the  priceless  treasures  of  your  heart  and 
mind,  my  views  and  feelings  altered.  I  soon  learned 
to  love  you  for  yourself  alone,  and  then  for  the  first  time, 
when  I  perceived  that  in  marrying  you  I  had  evetything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  offer  in  return,  I  became  fully 
aware  of  the  meanness  of  the  act  I  contemplated — in 
fact,  I  saw  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  felt  that  to 
ask  you  to  become  my  wife  would  be  an  insult  rather 
than  a  compliment.  Thus,  the  more  I  grew  to  love  you, 
the  less  I  ventured  to  show  it,  till  at  last,  pride  coming 
to  my  assistance,  I  resolved  to  tear  myself  away,  and 
quitted  Scotland  abruptly,  intending  never  to  renew 
our  intimacy,  unless  some  unexpected  stroke  of  fortune 
should  enable  me  to  do  so  on  more  equal  terms. 
My  cousin  Annie,  however,  had,  it  seems,  guessed 
my  secret,  and  invited  you  here  withoiit  mentioning 
her  intention  to  me  till  you  had  actually  arrived. 
Had  I  acted  consistently,  I  should  have  left  thb 
place  a  fortnight  ago ;  but  I  had  suffered  so  mnch 
during  my  absence,  and  the  delight  of  again  asso- 
ciating with  you  was  so  overpowering,  that  I  had  not 
sufficient  strength  of  will  to  carry  out  my  determina- 
tion ;  thus  I  continued  day  by  day  yielding  myself  to 
the  fascination  of  your  society,  learning  to  love  you 
more  and  more,  and  yet  not  dating  to  tell  yoa  soi, 
because  I  felt  the  impossibility  of  proving— even  now 
it  seems  absurd  to  say— -my  disinterestedness;  but 
that  I  loved  you  for  yourself  alone.  Such  bad  been 
for  some  days  my  state  of  feeling,  when  yesterday  I 
was  nearly  driven  distracted  by  that  man«  Pe  Qrande- 
ville,  actually  selecting  me  as  his  confidant,  and  con- 
sulting me  of  all  peopde  in  the  world  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  making  you  an  offer  of  marriage,  hinting 
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that  he  M  reason  to  believe  Booh  a  proposal  would 
be  fiayoorably  reoeived  by  you." 

'* Insolent!"  exolaimed  Miss  Peyton,  raising  her 
eyes  for  the  first  time  during  Leioeyter's  address,  and 
looking  him  full  in  tlie  faee ;  '*80  far  from  enoporaging 
him  I  have  never  spoken  to  him  save  to  torn  his 
pompous  ipeeohes  into  ridicule,  sinoe  I  was  first  in- 
trodneod  to  him." 

''  So  I  would  fab  have  taught  myself  to  believe  yes- 
terday,^* resumed  Leieester;  ''but  the  coldness  of 
your  manner  towards  me,  and  the  marked  attention  you 
allowed  him  to  pay  you  during  the  evening,  tortured 
me  with  doubts,  and  when,  after  an  animated  con- 
versation in  the  musicHroom,  I  saw  him  raise  your 
hand  to  his  lips,  I  imagined  he  had  put  his  design 
into  execution,  and  was  an  accepted  suitor." 

"  A  rejected  one  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark/* 
murmured  Miss  Peyton. 

"  Utterly  miserable,"  continued  Leicester,  "  at  the 
idea  of  having  irrevocably  lost  you, — provoked  that 
you  should  have  acoepted  a  man  so  eompletely  your 
inferior  in  mind,  and,  indeed,  in  every  partionlar, 
I  ordered  post-horses  before  I  retired  for  the  night, 
and,  but  for  this  accidental  meeting,  should  have  been 
alre«idy  on  my  road  to  London.  And  now,"  he  een-r 
tinned,  with  passionate  earnestness,  *'it  is  lor  you  tq 
decide  whether  my  future  life  is  to  be  happy  or 
'  misentble.  If  truth  has  any  power  of  revealing  itself, 
you  will  believe  that  I  love  you  truly,  tenderly,  for 
yourself  alone ;  and  you  will  decide  whether  such  ua 
affection  is  calculated  to  ensure  your  happiness ;  but, 
if  you  are  unable  to  credit  my  sincerity,  only  say  the 
word,  and  I  leave  you  for  ever." 

He  ceased,  and,  clenching  his  hands  in  the  excess 
of  his  emotion  till  the  nails  appeared  to  grow  into 
the  flesh,  stood  before  her,  pale  and  agitated,  like  a 
criminal  awaiting  the  sentence  which  shall  send  him 
forth  a  free  man,  or  consign  him  to  a  felon's  grave. 
After  watching  her  anxiously  for  a  few  moments, 
during  wliich  she  remained  without  speaking,  her 
head  averted,  and  her  features  concealed  by  her  close 
straw  bonne^  he  resumed,  "  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  wait; 
your  silence  tells  me  that  I  have  nothing  to  hope, — 
fool  that  X  was  ever  to  doem  it  could  be  otherwise ! 
farewell,  Laura;  may  ycMi  be  as  happy  as  I  would 
have  striven  to  render  you." 

He  turned,  and  his  hand  was  again  on  the  lock  of 
the  door,  when  a  low,  sweet  voice,  every  accent  of 
which  thrilled  through  his  very  soul,  murmured, — 

**Mr.  Leicester — Charles—do  not  go, — ^you  must 
not  leave  me." 

And  accordingly  he  did  not  go,  but  came  back 
instantly  like  an  amiable  obedient  young  man  as  he 
was,  and  received  the  reward  of  merit  by  learning 
from  the  lips  of  her  he  loved,  that  she  was  not  only 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  affbction  he  had 
bestowed  on  her,  but  prized  the  gift  so  highly  that  she 
felt  obliged  to  return  it,  which  statement  sounded 
very  like  a  contradiction,  but  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Then  followed  a  bright  happy  half -hour,  one  of  those 
little  bits  of  unmitigated  sunshine  which  gleam,  once 


or  twiee  in  a  lifetime,  to  thaw  the  ice  that  tears 
which  have  never  found  vent  form  more  or  less 
thickly  around  the  heart  of  each  of  us ;  and,  ere  it  was 
over,  Laura  Peyton  stood  pledged  to  become  the  wife 
of  Charley  Leicester,  who  dis-ordered  the  post-horses 
and  postponed  his  journey  to  Constantinople,  ad 
in/iniium. 

Several  droll  little  scenes  oecurred  later  on  that 
mondng  between  various  members  of  the  party  assem- 
bled at  Broadhnrst.  In  the  first  place,  Annie  Qrant, 
who,— completely  tired  out,  and  greatly  concerned 
at  the  mysterious  impediments  which  obstructed  the 
course  of  her  eousin  Charles's  love  siftdr,  had  sought 
her  pillow  with  a  firm  conviction  she  should  never 
close  her  eyes  all  night, — ^fell  asleep  immediately,  and 
vroke  soon  after  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
nnder  the  impression  that  she  had  just  gone  to  bed. 
While  she  was  dressing,  she  revolved  in  her  anxious 
mind  her  cousin's  difficulties,  and  came  to  the  following 
conclusions ;  first,  that  for  sundry  reasons  connected 
with  his  natural  indolence  and  a  painful  sense  of 
his  dependent  position,  Charley  would  never  "tell 
his  love;"  secondly,  that  Laura,  not  divining  these 
reasons,  was  piqued  and  hurt  at  his  prolonged  silence ; 
and  thhrdly,  that  it  behoved  her  (Annie)  to  remove  these 
stumbling-blocks  by  a  little  judicious  interference. 
Accordingly,  when  she  had  finished  her  toilet,  and, 
giving  a  last  parting  glance  at  her  pretty  face  and 
graceful  figure  in  the  cheval  glass  in  her  dressing-room, 

had well  I  don't  kno^  that  we've  any  business  to 

pry  into  her  thoughts,  but  by  the  bright  half -smile,  i 
half-blush  which  resulted  from  the  inspection,  it  may  | 
be  concluded  they  were  of  an  agreeable  nature.    When  I 
she  had  performed  this   little   unconscious  act   of 
homage  to  her  own  beauty,  she  tripped  off  to  her 
friend's  room,  and  found  t^t  young  lady  fastening  a 
very  dangerous  little  bow  of  ribbon  around  her  neck, 
with  a  small  turquoise  brooch  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
true  lover's  knot.    I  wonder  why  she  should  hate 
selected  tV  from  some  twenty  others,  on  that  morning 
in  particular  ? 

"Idle  girl!"  exclaimed  Annie,  kissing  her  affec- 
tionately, as  if  idleness  were  a  highly  comnjendable 
attribute,  "  idle  girl !  not  dressed  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
Fve  been  ready  for  the  last  five  minutes." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  dear;  but  if  you  knew  what 
pleasant  dreams  I've  enjoyed,  you  would  not  wish 
to  have  dispelled  them,"  returned  Laura  demurely, 
though  there  was  a  fund  of  merriment  gleaming  in  her 
dark  eyes,  which  Annie  in  her  innocence  did  not  per- 
ceive. Peeling,  however,  that  nnder  the  circumstances 
her  friend  had  no  business  to  have  been  so  very  happy, 
even  in  her  dreams,  she  answered  somewhat  pettishly,— 

"  You  have  been  more  favoured  than  I  have  been ; 
I  went  to  bed  cross  and  worried,  and  fretted  over  all 
my  troubles  again  in  my  dreams.  Laura  dear,"  she 
continued,  *'I  want  to  say  something  to  you,  if  I 
thought  you  would  not  be  angry  with  me ;  I  wish  you 
but  can't  you  guess  what  I'm  going  to  say  ?" 

Miss  Peyton  shook  her  pretty  head,  and  confirmed 
the  conviction  expressed  by  Dc  Gmmleville,  that  her 
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family  was  of  modem  date,  bj  repudiatbg  any  con- 
nexion with  the  race  of  (Edipus.  So  poor  sensitiye 
Annie  was  forced  to  clothe  her  meaning  in  plain  and 
unmistakeable  words,  which  she  endeavoured  to  do  by 
resuming, 

"My  cousin  Charles,  dear  Laura— you  know  we 
were  brought  up  together  as  children,  and  I  love 
him  as  a  brother ;  he  is  so  kind-hearted  and  such  a 
sweet  temper;  and,— of  course,  I  am  aware  he  makes 
himself  rather  ridiculous  sometimes  with  his  indolence 
and  affectation,  but  he  has  been  so  spoiled  and  flat- 
tered by  the  set  he  lives  in — ^it  is  only  manner — 
whenever  he  is  really  called  upon  to  act,  you  have  no 
notion  what  good  sense  and  right  feeling  he  displays. 
Dear  Laura,  I  can't  bear  to  see  him  so  unhappy !" 

At  the  beginning  of  this  speech  Miss  Peyton 
coloured  slightly ;  as  it  proceeded  her  eyes  sparkled, 
and  any  one  less  oooupied  with  their  own  feelings  than 
was  Annie  Grant,  might  have  observed  that  tears 
glistened  in  them ;  but  at  its  conclusion  she  observed 
in  her  usual  quiet  tone, — 

**  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Leicester  is  unhi^py." 

"  Ah !  you  don't  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,"  re- 
turned Annie,  her  cheeks  glowing  and  her  eyes 
beaming wiUi  the  interest  she  took  in  the  subject; 
*'  he  was  so  wretched  all  yesterday  evening ;  he  ate 
no  supper,  and  sat  moping  in  comers,  as  unlike  his 
natural  happy  self  as  possible." 

"Did  you  hear  that  he  had  ordered  post-horses  at 
eight  o'clock  this  morning !  "  inquired  Laura. 

"  No !  you  don't  mean  it ! "  exclaimed  Annie, 
clasping  her  hands  in  dismay.  "  Oh !  I  hope  he  is 
not  gone ! " 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it  he  is,"  rejoined  Miss 
Peyton,  t4iming  to  the  glass,  avowedly  to  smooth  her 
glossy  hair,  which  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
require  that  process,  but  in  reality  to  hide  a  smile. 
"  He  must  be  on  his  way  to  town  by  this  time,  unless 
■anything  has  occurred  this  morning  to  cause  him  to 
alter  his  determination." 

"That  is  impossible,"  returned  Annie  quickly;  then 
adding  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  reproach,  "  Oh  Laura ! 
how  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  let  him  go  ? "  ^e 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  And  Laura,  that  heartless 
young  hysna  of  fashionable  life,  that  savage  specimen 
of  the  perfidious  sex  of  whom  a  poet  sings, — 

"  Woman,  though  so  mild  she  seem, 
Will  take  your  heart  and  tantalize  it. 
Were  it  made  of  Portland  stone. 
She'd  manage  to  MacAdamize  it;" 

what  do  you  suppose  she  did  on  the  occasion? 
Nothing  wonderful,  and  yet  the  best  thing  she  could, 
for  she  wreathed  her  soft  arms  round  Annie's  neck, 
and  kissing  away  her  tears,  whispered  in  a  few  simple 
touching  words  the  secret  of  her  happy  love. 

Now  let  us  shake  the  kaleidoscope  and  take  a  peep 
at  another  combination  of  our  dramatis  persona  at  this 
particular  phase  of  their  destinies.  Lord  Bellefield 
is  breakfasting  in  his  private  sitting  room ;  a  bright 
fire  blazes  on  the  hearth ;  close  to  it  has  been  drawn 
a  sofa,  upon  which,  wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown  of  rich 


brocaded  silk,  lounges  the  tenant  of  ^the  apartment ; 
a  breakfast  table  stands  by  the  sofa,  on  which  are 
placed  an  empty  coffee  cup,  a  small  flask  of  French 
brandy,  and  a  liqueur  glass,  together  with  a  plate  of 
toast  apparently  scarcely  toudied,  a  cut  glass  saucer 
containing  marmalade,  and  a  cigar-case.  His  lordship 
appears  to  be  by  no  means  in  an  amiable  frame  of  mind. 
He  had  sat  up  the  previous  night  some  two  hours 
after  the  ball  was  over,  playing  Ecart^  with  certain 
intimates  of  his  own»  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
invited  to  Broadhurst,  during  which  time  he  bad  con- 
trived to  lose  between  200/.  and  300/.  Earlier  in  the 
day  he  had  formed  a  canvassing  engagement  with 
General  Grant  for  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  which  obliged  him  to  rise  sooner  than  was 
by  any  means  agreeable  to  his  tastes,  or  consonant 
with  his  usual  habits;  and,  lastly,  he  expected  an 
important  letter,  and  the  post  was  late.  While  he 
was  pondering  this  agglomerate  (to  choose  an  eupho- 
nious word,)  of  small  evib,  the  door  opened  noiselessly, 
and  Antoine,  the  French  valet,  carrying  a  well-brushed 
coat  as  tenderly  as  if  it  had  been  a  baby,  stole  on 
tiptoe  across  the  room.  Lord  Bellefield,  whose  head 
was  turned  away  from  the  door,  stretched  out  his 
hand,  exckdmbg  impatiently, "  Well, where  are  they?" 

"Milar/"  returned  the  astonished  Frenchman, 
who  in  his  interest  about  the  coat  had  dean  forgottoi 
the  letters. 

"The  letters,  fool,  where  are  they?"  reiterated 
his  lordship  angrily. 

**  Mille  pardons,  Mikr;  but  ven  I^^  did  valk  myself 
up  zie  stair,  I  am  not  avare  dat  zie  lettairs  had  made 
zemselves  to  arrive,"  rejoined  Antoine  with  a  self- 
satisfie4  smile,  as  if  he  had  done  something  clever. 

"  Did  you  ask  ?"  returned  his  master  with  a  frown. 

"  Non  pas  pr^cisement—l  did  not  exactly  demand," 
stammered  Antoine,  with  (this  time)  a  deprecatory 
smile. 

Lord  Bellefield's  only  reply  was  an  oath;  then, 
seeing  the  man  remained,  uncert^  what  to  do,  he 
added, 

"  Go  down  again  directly,  idiot,  and  don't  return 

again  without  my  letters,  unless "  a  menacing 

gesture  of  his  clenched  fist  supplied  the  blank,  and 
the  valet  quitted  the  room,  muttering,  with  a  shrugs 
as  he  closed  the  door,  "Qu*ils  sont  barbares,  ces 
Anglais  ;  but,  parbUu,  like  all  zie  savage,  dey  are  made 
of  gold— tf^  /  bien,  dtsi  egalr-^^  shall  pay  me  veil 
for  him." 

Lord  Bellefield  was  not  fated  to  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  peace  that  morning,  for  scarcely  had  his  servant 
closed  the  door,  ere  some  one  else  tapped  at  it. 
"  Come  in,"  shouted  the  victimized  peer,  iqppending 
a  wish  concerning  lus  vbitor,  of  which  the  most 
charitable  view  we  can  take  is  that  he  was  desirous  of 
offering  him  a  warm  reception ;  however  this  may  be, 
Charles  Leicester  (for  he  it  was  to  whose  lot  his 
brother's  left-handed  benediction  had  fallen,)  entered 
the  room,  his  face  reflecting  the  joy  of  his  hearty  and 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place, 
seated  himself  thereupon,  and  began  mbbing  his  hands 
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with  a  degree  of  energy  totally  opposed  to  his  usual 
hstless  indifference. 

*'  Is  there  no  other  fire  in  the  honse,  that  yon  are 
necessitated  to  come  and  warm  yonr  hands  here,  Mr. 
Leicester?  I  fancied  you  were  aware  that  if-  there 
is  one  thing  in  the  world  which  annoys  me  more  than 
another,  it  is  to  be  intruded  on  in  a  morning/' 
obseryed  his  lordship  pettishly.  Then,  for  the  first 
time  catching  sight  of  his  brother's  face,  he  con- 
tinued, "  What  on  earth  are  you  looking  so  absurdly 
happy  about  ?  " 

**  Now,  don't  growl  this  morning,  BcUe;  be  a  little 
bit  like  a  brother  for  once  in  your  life.  I'm  come  to 
receive  your  congratulations,"  returned  Leicester. 

"  Has  your  Jewish  money-lender  turned  Christian 
and  burned  his  books,  like  the  magicians  of  old  P " 
inquired  Bellefield  sarcastically. 

"Something  almost  as  wonderful,"  replied  his 
brother,  **  for  I  live  in  good  hopes  of  paying  him." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  my  father  is  going 
to  be  such  a  confounded  fool  as  to  pay  your  debts  ?  " 
continued  Bellefield,  springing  up  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment;  "I  swear  I'll  not  allow  it;  he'll 
burden  the  estates  so  that  when  I  come  into  the  title 
I  shall  be  a  beggar." 

"  Keep  yourself  cool,  my  good  brother ;  you  might 
be  sure  I  should  never  in  my  wildest  moments  dream 
of  asking  you  to  congratulate  me  on  any  good  fortune 
which  could  by  the  most  remote  contingency  either 
affect  your  interests,  or  interfere  with  your  ease  and 
comfort,"  replied  Leicester,  for  once  provoked  to  say  a 
cutting  thing  by  his  brother's  intense  selfishness. 

•*  Really,  Charles,  I'm  in  no  humour  for  foolery  or 
impertinence,"  said  Lord  Bellefield  snappishly ;  "  if 
there's  anything  you  wish  me  to  know,  tell  it  at  once ; 
if  not,  I  am  expecting  important  letters,  and  should 
be  glad  to  be  alone." 

"  What  should  you  say  if  you  heard  I  was  going  to 
be  hanged.  Belle  ?  "  asked  Charley. 

"  Wish  you  joy  of  your  exalted  destiny,  and  think 
things  miglit  have  been  worse,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Apply  both  the  wish  and  the  reflection  to  the 
present  emergency,"  returned  Leicester;  "for  I'm  in 
nearly  as  sad  a  case— I'm  going  to  be  married." 

"  On  the  principle  that  what  is  not  enough  to  keep 
one,  may  support  two,  I  suppose ! "  rejoined  Lord 
Bellefield  in  a  tone  of  the  most  bitter  contempt; 
"  Well,  I  did  not  think — but  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
affair  entirely — only  mind  this;  the  property  is 
strictly  entailed,  my  father  can  do  nothing  without  my 
consent,  and  if  you  expect  that  you're  to  be  supported 
in  idleness  at  our  expense—" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  expect  nothing  of  the  kind," 
returned  Charley,  caressing  his  whiskers ;  "  my  wife 
and  I  mean  to  set  up  a  cigar  divan,  and  all  we  shall 
look  for  from  you  is  your  custom ;  we  certainly  do 
hope  to  make  a  decent  living  out  of  that." 

Lord  Bellefield  uttered  an  exclamation  expressive 
of  disgust,  and  then  inquired  abruptly, 

"Well,  who  is  the  woman P" 

"She  isn't  exactly  a  woman,"  Returned  Charley, 


meekly;  "that  is,  of  course,  speaking  literally  and  in 
a  zoological  point  of  view,  she  is  a  woman,  but  in  the 
language  of  civilized  society  she  is  a  something  more 
than  a  mere  woman — for  instance,  by  birth  she  is  a 
lady;  nature  has  bestowed  on  her  that  somewhat 
unusual  feminine  attribute,  a  mind,  to  which  art, 
through  the  medium  of  the  various  educational 
sciences,  has  added  cultivation;   then  she  has  the 

sweetest,  most  loveable  disposition " 

"  There !  spare  me  your  lovers'  raptures,"  returned 
Lord  Bellefield,  "  of  all  stale  trash,  they  are  the  most 
sickening ;  and  tell  me  plainly  in  five  words,  who  she 
tf,  and  what  she  has" 

*'  Laura  Peyton— heiress,  value  unknown,"  returned 
Leicester  emphatically  and  concisely. 

"Miss  Peyton !"* exclaimed  Lord  Bellefield  in 
surprise.  "  My  dear  Charles,"  he  continued,  in  a  more 
cordial  tone  than  he  had  yet  used,  "  do  you  really  mean 
that  you're  engaged  to  Laura  Peyton  ?  Why,  she  is 
said  to  have  between  four  and  five  thousand  a-year 

in  the  funds,  besides  a  princely  estate  in shire ; 

are  you  in  earnest  P  " 

"  Never  was  so  much  so  about  anything  before  in  my 
life,"  returned  Leicester.  "  If  I  don't  marry  Laura 
Peyton,  and  that  very  soon  too,  I  shall  do  something 
so  desperate,  that  society  had  better  shut  up  shop  at 
once,  for  it's  safe  to  be  'uprooted  from  its  very 
foundations,'  as  the  conservative  papers  say  if  a 
poor  devil  of  a  chartist  happens  to  strop  his  razor 
before  committing  the  *  overt  act '  by  which  he  cuts 
bis  own  throat." 

"  'Pon  my  word,"  exclaimed  Lord  Bellefield,  as  he 
became  convinced  that  his  brother  was  really  in 
earnest,  "  'pon  my  word,  you've  played  your  cards 
deucedly  well.  I  declare,  if  I  hadn't  been  booked  for 
little  Annie  here,  I  wouldn't  have  minded  marrying 
the  girl  myself.  Why,  Chariey,  you'll  actually  become 
a  creditable  member  of  society." 

As  he  spoke,  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
Antoine  made  his  appearance,  breathless  with  the 
haste  in  which  he  had  run  up  stairs. 

**  Enfin  ellee  iKmt  arrivies"  he  exclaimed,  handing 
the  letters  on  a  silver  waiter ;  "  vhy  for  they  vos  H 
tard,  zie  postman,  he  did  slip  up  on  von  vot  you  call — 
{ok  /  qi^iU  Mni  difieiies,  ces  sacris  mots  Anglait^  slid  P 
end  !  oui  /  he  did  slip  himself  on  von  slid,  and  tumbled 
into  two  ditches." 

Lord  Bellefield  seised  the  letters  eagerly :  signing  to 
the  valet  to  leave  the  room,  without  heeding  his  lucid 
explanation  of  the  delay,  he  selected  one  in  a  particular 
handwriting,  and  tearbg  it  open,  hastily  perused  the 
first  few  lines;  then  rubbing  his  hands  he  exclaimed 

with  an  oath — "  By !  Beppo's  won  and  I'm  a 

clear  12,000/.  in  pocket — Charley,  boy,"  he  continued 
with  a  sudden  impulse  of  generosity,  (for  no  one  is  all 
bad,)  "  how  much  are  your  debts  P  " 

"I  believe  about  2000/.  would  cover  them,"  re- 
turned Leicester. 

"Then  I'll  clear  you.  old  fellow,"  replied  Lord 
Bellefield,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  "and  you 
shall  marry  your  rich  bride,  a  free  man." 
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"  My  dear  Bellefield,  I  oinH  allow  ii^yoa  are  t«o 
kind — ^I — ^I  really  dou't  know  how  to  thank  you— I 
cairt  think  what's  come  to  every  body  this  mormngi" 
cried  poor  Charley,  as,  fairly  oycrpowered  by  his  good 
fortone,  he  seized  Lord  Bellelield's  hand  and  wrung  it 
warmly.  At  that  moment  those  two  men,  each  warped 
and  hardened  differently,  as  their  dispositions  differed, 
by  the  world's  eyil  influenoe,  felt  more  as  brothers 
should  feel  towards  each  other  than  they  had  done 
since  they  played  together  years  ago  as  little  children 
at  their  mother's  knee.  With  one  the  kindly  feeling 
thus  reyiredwas  never  again  entirely  fofgotten;  with 
the  other— but  we  will  not  antioipato* 

Chaptib  XXVL 

BtOtHS  ABBinPTLT  AKD  BKBS  XJKCOlCrORtABtT. 

''  Wbli^  what  is  it  f  for  I  can  see  by  your  eyes  that 
you  h&ve  something  you  wish  to  ask  me,  Waltor/' 
observed  Lewis,  as  his  pupil  stood  before  him  ner- 
vously moving  his  feet  and  twisting  the  lash  of  a  dog- 
whip  round  his  hands. 

«  Only  Millar  wanted-^that  is,  he  didn't  want,  but 
he  said  he  would  take  me  out  with  him  to  see  him 
shoot  those  great  pretty  birds/' 

"  Pheasants,"  suggested  Lewis. 

"Yes,  to  see  him  shoot  pheasants,"  continued 
Walter,  "  if  you  would  let  me  go.  MiUar  says,"  he 
added,  seeing  that  Lewis  i^ppeared  doubtful,  *'  Millar 
says  ail  real  gentlemen  like  shooting,  and  that  I'm 
quite  old  enough  to  learn." 

One  great  change  wrought  in  Walter  since  be  had 
been  under  Lewis's  direction, — a  change  from  which 
his  tutor  augured  the  most  favourable  results, — was 
the  aknost  total  disappearance  of  those  fits  of  morbid 
despondency  and  indifference  to  external  objects,  at 
times  almost  amounting  to  unoonsdous  imbecility,  to 
which  he  had  formerly  beea  sub^eot }  it  was  therefore 
a  part  of  Lewis's  systMi  to  encourage  him  to  follow 
up  vigorously  any  pursuit  for  which  he  evinced  the 
slightest  predilection ;  indeed,  so  effectual  i  means  did 
he  consider  this  of  arousbg  his  faculties,  that  he 
often  sacrificed  to  it  the  daily  routine  of  mechanical 
teaching.  Having,  therefc^  run  over  in  his  mind 
the  pros  and  cons,  and  decided  tiuit  if  he  accompaided 
his  pupil,  no  danger  could  accrue,  he  graciously  gave 
his  consent,  and  having  enc&sed  his  feet  in  a  stost 
pair  of  boots,  and  seen  that  Walter  followed  his  ex- 
ample, both  master  and  pupil  hastened  to  the  stable* 
yard  to  join  the  worthy  individual  with  whom  the  elpe* 
dition  had  originated4 

MiUar,  who,  as  the  leader  has  probably  ere  this 
divined,  was  none  othef  than  Genend  Grant's  head 
gamekeeper,  appeared  anxious  to  be  off  without 
delay,  as  he  bEid  received  orders  to  kill  a  certain 
amount  of  game,  which  was  required  fear  a  fortlh 
coming  dinner-party.  The  lootning  was,  as  we  have 
abrcady  said,  lovely,  and  Lewis  enjoyed  the  brisk  walk 
through  some  of  the  most  wild  and  t)ictnresque 
scenery  the  country  afforded,  with  a  degree  of  sest 
at  which  he  was  himself  surprised.    The  pheasants, 


howev^ry-^^-not  being  endowed  with  such  super'Ofmi- 
thological  resignation  as  certain  water  fowl,  who, 
when  required  for  culinary  purposes,  were  invited,  as 
the  nursery  rhyme  relates,  to  their  own  executions 
by  tlie  unaUuring  couplet 

"  Dilly  dilly  dilly  dtioks,  dome  and  be  killed  r-^ 

appeared  singularly  unwilling  to  face  death  at  that  par 
ticular  epoch,  and  contrived  accordingly  by  some  means 
or  other  to  render  themselves  invisible.  Li  vain  did 
Millar  try  the  choicest  spinnies,  in  vain  did  he  scramble 
through  impossible  hedges,  where  gaps  there  were  none, 
rendering  himself  a  very  pincushion  for  thorns ;  in  vain 
did  he  creep  along  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  dry 
ditches,  till  from  the  waist  downwards  he  looked  more 
like  a  geological  specimen,  than  a  leather-gaitered 
and  corduroyed  Christian ;  still  the  obdurate  pheasants 
refused  to  stand  fire,  either  present  or  prospective 
(gun  or  kitchen),  and  at  the  end  of  three  hours'  hard 
walking  through  the  choicest  preserves,  the  disconso- 
late gamekeeper  had  only  succeeded  in  bagging  a 
brace.  At  length  completely  disheartened,  he  came 
to  anchor  on  a  style,  and  produced  a  flask  of  spirits, 
with  the  oontents  of  which,  (after  fruitlessly  pressing 
Lewis  and  Walter  to  partake  thereof,)  he  proceeded 
to  regale  himself,  finding  himself  the  better  for 
this  prescription,  he  shouted  to  a  dishevelled  indi- 
vidual yclept  the  beater,  who  for  the  trifling  conside- 
ration of  eighteen-pcuce  per  diem,  and  a  meal  of  broken 
victuals,  delivered  biotself  over  to  the  agreeable 
certainty  of  being  wet  io  the  skin,  and  scratched  and 
torn  through  it,  with  the  by-no- means-remote  con- 
tingency of  getting  accidentally  shot  into  the  bargain. 
The  creature  who  appeared  in  answer  to  this  sununons, 
and  who  in  spite  of  the  uncomfortable  description  we 
have  given  of  his  occupation,  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
day's  sport  excessively,  was  too  old  for  a  boy  and  too 
young  for  a  man.  His  faee  was,  of  eourse,  scratched 
and  bleeding,  and  liis  elf  locks,  drenched  with  the  hoar 
frost,  now  melted  into  a  species  of  half  frozen  gdatine, 
gave  him  a  strange  unearthly  appearance.  His 
clothing,  if  rags  which  looked  like  the  cast-off 
garments  of  an  indigent  scarecrow  deserved  the 
name,  was  so  tattered  and  torn,  that  the  faot  of 
their  hanging  upon  him  at  all  was  calculated  to  shake 
one's  faith  in  the  Kewtonlan  theory  of  gravitation,  till 
one  gained  a  clue  to  the  mystery  by  recollecting  the 
antagonistic  principle  "attraction  of  cohesion ^'^  the 
only  personal  attraction  by  the  way,  (save  a  pair  of 
^Mi*V^J  •JM  giving  a  sUrtwdetpresaion  tohisfaoe^) 
that  our  friend  possMsed^ 

«  Yilliam,"  began  his  superior, — and  here  let  it  be 
retettked  pwenthttical^  that  it  was  the  oustoa  of 
this  excellent  gamekeeper  mvariably  to  address  his 
setellite  f<Hr  the  time  being,  as  "Yilliam,"  uttcriy 
disregarding  the  oeeaaional  fact  Uiat  the  sponsors  <^ 
the  youth  had  seen  fit  to  call  him  otherwise,— 
"Villiam,"  observed  Mr.  Millar,  "you're  vet." 
This  being  an  incontrovertible  certainty,  evident  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  "  Villiam"  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  reply  in  wortk^  meie^  ahaluBg  himself  like  a 
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Newfoimdland  dopf,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bystanders, 
and  glancing  wistfully  at  the  flask.  "  Yer  yet  right 
thro'  yer^  Yilliam/'  resumed  his  employer  dogmati- 
cally )  ''so  ^ore  a  drop  o'  this  here  down  yer  throaty 
and  make  Sporrits  and  tater  of  ytoself." 

To  this  proposition  "  Yillianl"  replied  by  stretching 
ont  his  hand,  graapilig  the  flask  eagerly,  then  tugging 
at  k  tangled  look  of  hair  on  his  forehead,  as  a  saluta- 
tion to  the  assembled  company,  and  growliilg  out  in  a 
hoarse  damp  voice,  "  Here's  wushin  hall  yer  'ealths," 
he  ptoceeded  to  do  his  spiriting,  though  by  no  means 
as  gently  as  the  delicate  Ariel  was  accustomed  to 
perform  that  operation.  Having  thus  qualified  his 
cold-water  system,  by  the  introduction  of  alcohol^  the 
spirit  moved  him  and  he  spake. 

"Yer  aint  bagged  mu^  game,  Master,  this 
momtn'i  T  ^ckon  ?  " 

"  Not  T,"  was  the  reply,  "no  man  can't  shoot 
things  at  aint  there  to  be  shdti  yer  know,  Yilliam ;  I 
canH  think  vof  s  got  all  the  game." 

"  They  do  tell  I  as  pheasands  as  looks  wery  like 
oum,  goes  to  Lulmun  in  f  carrier's  cart  twice  a-veekj" 
observed  ViUium,  in  a  dreamy,  absent  kind  of  manner, 
as  if  the  remark  were  totally  foreign  to  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

"  Ahl  that's  rot  yer  hear,  is  it,  Villiam  P"  returned 
Miflar,  carelessly;  "hif  that's  the  case,  1  suppose, 
(for  'taint  likely  they  valks  there  df  theirselves,) 
somebody  must  take  'em  ? " 

"  That  U  right,  Master,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  Has  it  hever  cum  across  yer--4ake  toother  drop 
of  spurrits,  Yilliam  |  yer  vet,— has  it  hever  cum  across 
yer  who  that  somebody  liis  P"  demanded  Millar,  in  an 
easy,  careless  tone  of  voice. 

"His  it  true  as  ther  General  thinks  o'  puttin'  hon 
a  second  hunder  keeper?"  rejoined  "Yilliam,"  re- 
plying, like  an  Lish  echo,  by  another  question. 

"  Hi'm  avake,  Yilliam,"  ^turned  his  j)atron,  with  an 
encouraging  wink,  "  it  certingly  his  possibul  hif  I  vas 
to  tell  ther  Qeneral  that  I  knowed  a  quick,  hintelligent 
lad  has  might  be  wery  useful  in  Mtchin  pww?4^f»,— yer 
understand,  Yilliam,-*«i<jh  ft  thing  might  cum  about." 

"In  that  case  hi'm  free  to  mention  that  hi  sfee 
three  coves  a  cummin'  bout  (f  Todshole  Spinney  vith 
a  sack  as  tosift  hnltogither  hempty,  a'tween  three 
and  four  o'clock  this  here  blessed  momin'." 

•*  And  vot  might  yet  be  a'  doin'  ycrself,  hout  o'  bed 
at  that  time  o*  night,  YlUiflmP"  mquircd  Millar, 
suspiciously. 

"A  lying  in  ft  dry  ditch  tith  my  heyes  oj>en," 
returned  the  imp,  signlflctotly. 

"I  sees!"  rejoined  the  keeper^  reflectively,  "yer 
didn't  happen  haccidentally  to  know  any  V  they 
three  coves,  YiDiam,  I  suppose  P  " 

"Ther  von  has  carried  the  sack  womt  haltogither 
unlike  long  Hardy,  the  blacksmith,"  was  the  reply. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Millar  meditated  for  some  minutes 
in  silence  on  the  faiformation  thus  acquired;  then, 
rousing  himself  with  a  sudden  start,  he  observed,— 
•*Now,  Yilliam,  hif  you'll  be  so  hobliging  has  to  beat 
alon^  that  erft  edge-row  to  the  right,  ve'll  see  hif  vc 


can  knock  hover  another  brace  o'  longtailS)  and  ve 
can  talk  about  Mr.  Hardy  ven  ve  have  finished  out 
day's  vork.  There's  a  precious  young  litaib  o'  vick^^ 
ness,"  he  added^  turning  to  Lewis  as  the  boy  got  ont 
of  earshot,  "he's  von  hof  'em,  blelis  yer,  only  he's 
turned  again  'em  vith  a  mercenary  view,  hof  getting 
a  hunder  keeper's  sitivatioti." 

"  In  which  rascality  do  you  mean  to  allow  him  to 
succeed  P"  asked  Lewis. 

"  Not  by  no  manner  o'  means, — ^haiways  supposing  I 
can  pump  him  dry  without,"  was  the  prudent  reply) 
andj  shouldering  his  double-barrel,  the  gamekeeper 
quitted  hill  perch  on  the  stile,  and  tesumed  his 
shooting. 

Whether  the  intelligence  he  had  received  had  af- 
fected his  nervous  system,  (reserving  for  future  discus- 
sion the  more  doubtful  question  of  his  possessing  such 
an  aristocratic  organization,)  or  whether  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  he  had  allowed  himself  to  imbibe 
an  unusually  liberal  allowance  of  the  contents  of  the 
spirit-flask,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  certain  it 
is  that  he  missed  consecutively  two  as  fait  shots  as  etet 
presented  themselves  to  the  gun  of  a  sportsman^  and 
ended  by  wounding,  without  bringing  down,  a  young 
hen  pheasant,  despite  the  warning  cry  of  **  ware  hen  " 
from  the  perfidioua  "Yilliam^"  then  locate  in  a  I 
quagmire. 

"Yell,  I  never  did!"  exclaimed  thd  unfortunate 
perpetrator  of  this,  the  greatest  crime,  which  in  a 
gamekeeper's  opinion  sportsman  can  commitf  "I 
aven't  done  sioh  a  think  has  that  since  I  wos  a  bo^  o* 
thirteen  year  old,  and  father  quilted  me  with  the 
dog-whip  for  it,  and  sarve  me  right  too.  This  here's 
a  werry  snipey  bit,  too,"  he  continued,  dejectedly, 
"  but  hif  I  can't  'it  a  pheasant,  hit's  useless  to  'old  up 
my  gun  hat  a  snipe." 

"  Your  ill-luck  in  the  morning  has  made  you  im- 
patient, and  spoiled  your  bUuoting,"  observed  Lewis^ 
wishing  good-naturedly  to  propitiate  his  companion. 

This  speech,  howeVer,  seemed  to  produce  just  a 
contrary  effect,  for  Millar  answered  gruflly,  "  Periiaps, 
Mister,  you  fancies  as  you  can  do  better  yourself}  hif 
so,  you're  velcome  to  take  the  gun  and  ti^." 

"  I've  no  objection,"  replied  Lewis,  smiling  at  tiie 
vety  evident  contempt  in  which,  as  a  "  Lunnuner," 
his  companion  held  him ;  "  I'll  try  a  shot  or  two^  if 
you  like.'* 

"Here  you  are,  then,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  ai  the 
keeper  handed  him  the  gun,  "the  right  barrel's 
shotted  for  pheasants,  and  the  left  for  snipes ;  so  kKik 
hout,  ftud  if  yer  don't  bag  Yilliam,  or  Mastfer  Yahtt 
here,  hlt'll  be  a  mercy,  I  expeoU." 

tf  the  unfortunate  Millar  hoped  to  console  himself 
for  his  own  failure  by  witnessing  a  similar  miihap  on 
the  part  of  the  young  tutor,  he  was  once  more  doomed 
to  be  disappointed;  for  scarcely  had  Lewis  taken 
possession  of  the  gun,  when  a  splendid  0D0k-phe««nt 
rose  within  distance^  though  farther  off  than  dthor  of 
the  sliots  the  keeper  had  just  miftsed,  and,  ere  itft 
jraody  plumage  had  well  caught  the  rays  of  the  sun 
above  the  tops  of  the  young  pkurtation,  fell  to  the 
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ground,  quifering  in  the  agonies  of  death.  As  the 
smoke  from  the  discharge  cleared  away,  a  snipe, 
soared  alike  hj  the  report  of  the  gun  and  the  w^ 
proach  of  the  beater,  sprang  from  a  thick  dump  of 
alder  bashes,  and  darted  awaj,  uttering  its  peculiar  cry. 

"No  use— hit's  clean  out  o'  shot,"  exclaimed 
MOlar,  as  Lewis,  swift  as  thought,  agam  raised  the 
gun  to  his  shoulder.  Slightly  piqued  by  the  keeper's 
contemptuous  manner,  he  determined  not  to  throw 
away  a  chance  of  vindicating  his  skill  as  a  marksman, 
and  though  he  felt  by  no  means  sure  of  success,  on 
the  "nothing  venture  nothing  have"  principle,  the 
instant  he  got  a  clear  sight  of  the  bird,  he  bkzed  away 
at  it  Qrtai  then  was  his  delight  to  perceive  the  snipe 
suddenly  tower  upwards,  and  then  drop  to  the  ground, 
as  if  struck  by  lightning. 

"Vel,  if  that  hain't  a  clever  shot!"  ejaculated 
Millar,  surprised  into  admiration  in  spite  of  himself, 
**  bless'd  if  yer  'aven't  tuk  the  shine  bout  of  me 
properly.  I  thort  yer  vos  a  reg'lar  green  un,  but  Fm 
free  to  confess  I  couldn't  ave  killed  that  ere  bird  at 
that  distance  ther  best  o'  times." 

"Nor  have  I,  it  seems,"  exclaimed  Lewis,  as  the 
snipe,  which  was  only  wounded,  rose,  flew  a  short 
distance,  and  dropped  again. 

"  Hit's  dead  this  time,  I'U  bet  a  quart,"  observed 
Millar,  "hit '11  never  git  hup  no  more,  hif  ve  can 
honly  find  it." 

"  I  think  I  can,"  said  Lewis,  "I  marked  the  exact 
spot  where  it  fell.  Walter,  do  you  stay  with  Miliar 
till  I  come  bacL    I  should  not  like  to  lose  it." 

So  saying,  Lewis,  completely  carried  away  by  the 
excitement  of  the  sport,  returned  the  gun  to  its 
owner,  and  dashing  the  branches  aside,  bounded  for- 
ward, and  was  soon  hidden  amongst  the  trees,  as  he 
forced  his  way  through  the  dense  underwood  towards 
the  spot  where  he  trusted  to  find  the  snipe.  With 
some  difficulty,  and  after  much  energetic  scrambling, 
Lewis  reached  the  pkce  where  he  had  seen  the  bird 
fall,  but  even  then  it  was  no  such  easy  matter  to  find 
it,  nor  was  it  till  he  had  nearly  decided  that  he  must 
relinqubh  the  search,  that  he  discovered  his  victim 
caught  in  a  forked  branch,  and  perfectly  dead.  Having 
secured  his  prize,  the  next  object  was  to  rejoin  his 
companions,  and  this  accordingly  he  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  without  delay ;  but  since  the  days  of  pious 
^neas,  the  task  of  retracing  our  steps,  the  "  revocare 
gradus,"  has  been  a  work'  of  difficulty,  more  espe- 
cially if  we  have  b^;un  by  taking  a  few  in  a  wrong 
direction,  and  Lewis's  case  proved  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  After  one  or  two  wrong  turns,  he  became 
completely  bewildered,  and  feeling  sure  that  he  should 
never  discover  his  right  course  while  surrounded  by 
the  thick  underwood,  he  struck  into  the  first  path 
which  presented  itself,  and  following  its  windings, 
found  himself,  almost  inmiediately,  close  to  the  hedge 
which  separated  that  side  of  the  plantation  from  a 
grass-field  beyond.  As  he  made  his  way  towards  a  gap 
in  this  hedge,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  voices,  and  on  approaching  the  spot,  he  per- 
ceived two  persons  in  earnest  conversation.     They 


^ere  a  man  and  a  girl,  the  former,  who  wore  the 
dress  of  a  gentleman,  having  his  arm  round  his  com- 
panion's waist.  The  interview  seemed,  however, 
about  to  terminate,  for  as  Lewis  paused,  uncertiin 
whether  or  not  to  make  himself  known  to  the  lovers, 
(for  such  he  conjectured  them  to  be,)  the  gentleiMn 
stooped,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  damsel's  brow,  then 
saying,  "  Remember,  you  have  promised !"  loosed  iht 
bridle  of  a  horse,  whidb  was  fastened  to  the  brandi  of 
a  tree,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  hastily 
away.  Not,  howe?er,  before  Lewis  had  recognised 
the  features  of  Lord  Bellefield. 

Surprise  at  this  discovery  was  the  first  feeling  of 
which  Lewis  was  conscious,  then  a  sudden  desire 
seized  him  to  ascertain  who  the  girl  could  be,  and 
without  waiting  to  reflect  on  what  farther  course  it 
might  be  advisable  for  him  to  pursue,  he  crossed 
the  gap,  sprang  over  the  ditch  bey(md,  and  presented 
himself  before  her.  With  a  violent  start  and  a  slight 
scream  at  this  sudden  apparition,  the  girl  raised  her 
head,  disclosing  to  Lewis  the  intelligent  face  and 
earnest  eyes  of  the  young  female  who  had  accosted 
him  on  the  previous  evening,  immediatdy  after  the 
affair  of  the  glove  had  taken  place.  Lewis  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  I  have  startled  you,  I  fear,"  he  began ;  "I  quitted 
my  companions  to  go  in  search  of  a  snipe  I  had  just 
shot,  and,  becoming  bewildered  in  the  wood,  have  con- 
trived to  miss  them.  Hearing  voices  in  this  direction, 
I  jumped  over  the  hedge,  hoping  I  should  find  some 
one  who  could  tell  me  how  to  retrace  my  steps." 

"Were  you  in  the  hazel  walk  when  you  left  your 
party,  sir,"  inquired  the  girl,  in  a  voice  which  faltered 
from  various  conflicting  emotions. 

Lewis  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  she  con- 
tinued, 

"  Then,  if  you  go  straight  on  till  you  come  to  the 
comer  of  the  field,  you  wiU  see  a  gate  on  your  left 
hand;  get  over  that,  and  follow  the  road  which  leads 
into  the  wood,  and  it  will  bring  you  to  your  friends." 

Lewis  thanked  her,  and  then  stood  a  moment 
irresolute,  whether  or  not  to  allude  to  the  parting  he 
had  just  witnessed.  It  was  no  affair  of  his,  and  yet 
could  he  answer  it  to  his  conscience  not  to  wan  her 
against  the  designs  which,  he  could  not  for  amomait 
doubt.  Lord  Bellefield  entertained  against  her  t 

"Do  not  think  me  interfering  without  reason,"  he 
observed,  "  but  I  was  an  involuntary  witness  to  your 
parting  with  that  gentleman,  and  I  wish  to  ask  you  if 
you  are  acquainted  with  his  name  and  position  F" 

The  giri  cast  down  her  eyes,  and,  alter  a  panse, 
murmured  that  she  knew  he  was  very  rich. 

"  And  his  name  F'  urged  Lewis. 

"  Mr.  Leicester,  brother  to  the  young  lord,"  she 
believed. 

"He  has  told  you  that,  has  he?"  returned  Lewis 
sternly ;  "and  did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  inquire  of 
the  servants  last  ni^t  whether  your  wealthy  admirer 
had  revealed  to  you  his  real  name  ?" 

"  No ;  she  had  never  doubted  that  he  had  done  so." 
.^"  And  periiaps  were  unwilling  to  call  attention  to 
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jroar  conuexion  with  him,  by  making  the  inquiry  P  " 
resumed  Lewis. 

A  bright  blush  proved  that  he  had  hit  upon  the 
truth;  but  the  probing  nature  of  his  questions  roused 
the  girl's  spirit,  and,  raising  her  eyes,  she  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  as  she  in  her  turn  inquired, 

''And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you?  and  what  right  have 
you  to  question  me  in  this  way  ?'* 

"My  name  is  Lewis  Arundel ;  I  reside  at  Broad- 
huFst,  as  tutor  to  Sir  Walter  Desborough,"  was  the 
reply ;  '*  imd  my  right  to  ask  you  these  questions,  is 
the  right  every  man  possesses  to  do  his  best  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  a  heartless  libertine;  for 
such  I  take  your  friend  to  be,  and  now  I  will  give  you 
my  reasons  for  thinking  him  so.  In  the  first  place, 
he  has  not  told  you  lus  true  name :  he  is  not  Lord 
Bellefield's  brother,  as  he  pretends,  but  Lord  Belle- 
field  himself;  and  in  the  second  place,  at  the  veiy 
moment  when  he  is  making  professions  of  affection 
here  to  you,  he  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  his  cousin 
the  daughter  of  General  Grant." 

**  It  is  not  true,  you  hate  him,"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
with  flashing  eyes;  "you  quarrelled  with  him  last 
night,  and  now  you  seek  to  revenge  yourself  by 
sowing  dissension  between  him  and  me,  but  you  shall 
not  succeed.  I  see  through  your  meanness,  and 
despise  you  for  it." 

"  Giri,  you  are  infatuated,"  returned  Lewis  angrily, 
"  and  must  reap  the  fruits  of  your  obstinate  folly.  I 
spoke  only  for  your  good,  and  told  you  the  simple 
truth ;  if  you  choose  to  disbelieve  me,  the  sin  will  lie 
at  your  door,  and  not  mine." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  and  left  her.    By  the  time 
he  reached  the  gate  into  the  wood,  his    conscience 
began  to  reproach  him  for  having  been  too  hasty.    He 
looked  back  to  see  if  the  girl  were  still  there ;  she  had 
not  moved  from  the  spot  where  he  had  quitted  her, 
but  stood  motionless,  apparently  buried  in  the  deepest 
thought.    Suddenly  observing  that  his  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  her,  she  started,  and,  drawing  her 
shawl  closer  around  her,  hurried  away  in  an  opposite 
direction.    Lewis  watched  her  retreating  figure  till  it 
became  no  longer  visible ;  then,  getting  over  the  gate, 
he  walked  leisurely  along  the  turfed  road  to  rejoin  his 
companions.  He  was  no  coward,  far  from  it;  but  had  he 
known  that  at  that  moment  a  gun-barrel  covered  him, 
levelled  by  the  stalwart  arm  and  keen  eye  of  one  before 
whose  unerring  aim  by  the  broad  light  of  day,  or  be- 
neath the  cold  rays  of  the  moon,  hare,  pheasant,  or 
j  pfttridge  fell  like  leaves  in  autumn, — one  who,  hiding 
I   fnm  the  gaze  of  men,  had  witnessed  his  parting  fix)m 
^  the  gbl,  not  five  minutes  since ;— had  he  known  the  deep 
interesi  felt  for  her  by  this  person,  and  how,  his 
suspiciou  being  aroused,  he  had  watched  day  after 
day  to  discover  the  features  of  her  clandestine  suitor, 
but  had  nevjr  succeeded,  till,  creeping  through  the 
bushes,  he  h*  accidentally  come  up  at  the  moment 
when  Lewis,  Kving  spoken  eagerly  to  her,  turned 
and  left  the  spov  had  he  known  the  struggle  between 
the  good  and  en  principle  in  that  man's  heart,— a 
struggle  on  the  rei^t  of  which  depended  life  or  death; 


had  he  known  all  this,  Lewis  Arundel,  though  a  brave 
man,  would  scarcely  have  paced  that  greenwood  alley 
with  a  pulse  so  calm,  a  brow  so  unruffled  and  serene. 

iTo  be  continued.) 


THE  OLD  PEW. 

BT  AinrB  ▲.    FIBMOVT. 

Oh  !  the  old  pew  at  church,  where  in  childhood  I  ^t. 
With  its  warm  crimson  cushions^  and  rush-woven  mat, 
In  each  act  and  each  feeling  of  life  't  has  borne  part. 
It  is  link'd  with  my  memory,  shrined  in  my  heart. 

When  first  a  young  thing  on  the  seat  pierch'd  I  stood, 
And  was  coax'd  with  a  sweetmeat  or  cake  to  be  g^ood. 
Many  times  with  a  run  and  a  bump  I  came  down. 
Which  caused  some  to  smile,  and  made  others  half  frown. 

Even  now  through  the  distance  of  long  changeful  years, 
I  oft  think  with  a  smile  that  is  yet  dimm*d  by  tears. 
How  I  must  thy  meek  spirit,  dear  mother,  have  tried. 
When  brimful  of  mischief,  pressing  close  to  thy  side, 

I  pull'd  the  soft  fur  from  thy  mantle,  then  blew 

The  light  pieces  aloft,  which  attracting  thy  view  I 

Towards  my  own  laughing  one,  tum'd  thy  grave  gentle 

&ce. 
Where  the  look  of  reproof  strangely  seem*d  out  of  place. 

Ah  !  gay  thoughtless  child,  though  my  light  footsteps 

trod 
Unrestrain'd  and  unawed  in  the  house  of  my  God, 
When  years  knowledge  brought,  was  it  not  a  worse  part, 
To  walk  there  with  hush'd  tread,  but  a  murmuring  heart  ? 

E'en  the  bright  dreams  of  youth  caught  a  purer  tone  there. 
And  when  first  my  heart  learnt  the  stern  lesson  of  care, 
'Mid  the  storm  and  the  darkness  of  earth's  bitter  grief, 
I  still  there  ever  found  for  my  sorrow  relief. 

Alas !  both  my  loved  parents  from  life  have  now  past, 
And  change  too,  time's  shadow,  a  dark  gloom  has 

cast 
O'er  that  spot,  where  for  loved  ones  in  vain  I  now  search ; 
Oh  !  a  sad  alter'd  place  is  the  old  pew  at  church. 

But,  though  changed  in  its  aspect,  the  same  as  of  yore 

Is  its  power  the  heart's  vanish'd  peace  to  restore, 

And  the  blest  words  there  h^rd,  and  the  holy  hymns 

sung. 
Are  the  same  as  on  childhood's  delighted  ear  rung. 

When  the  organ's  rich  notes  through  the  aisles  fioat  along, 
I  oft  deem  angel  voices  are  mingling  among. 
And  helping  their  music    Oh  !  in  vain  may  we  search 
For  so  hallow'd  a  spot  as  the  old  pew  at  church. 


THE  VILLAGE  NOTABY : » 

A  BUHOABIAN  TALB,  BT  BABON  lOTVttS. 

Whoeveb  had  looked  into  the  Notary's  house  but 
a  brief  hour,  nay,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  might 
have  been  tempted  to  envy  the  felicity  it  contained  : 
Vilma,  radiant  with  love  and  hope;  her  mother, 
beaming  all  over  with  joy  and  maternal  pride ;  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  house  and  everything  in  it, 
breathing  of  modest  contentment  and  domestic  peace. 

All  this  happiness  was  now  overthrown  in  a  moment. 
Grief,  and  terror,  and  anxiety,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  bitter  repentance,  had  suddenly  swept  across. 


'  Concluded  trom  p.  SOS- 
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and  withered  all  its  openinf;  blossoms.  At  the  soond 
of  the  shot,  at  the  shrieks  of  the  household,  the 
neighbours  had  come  rusliing  from  their  houses,  some 
starting  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  robbers,  others  crowd- 
ing into  the  room  where  Akos  lay  wounded,  wonder- 
ing, and,  as  the  mother  well  knew,  making  comments 
on,  the  strange  fact  of  Count  Rety's  son  being  found 
secretly  in  Vihna's  society  at  that  hour.  The 
Notary's  wife  was,  however,  as  yet  quite  unconscious 
that  the  robbery  of  the  important  packet  had  been 
effected :  a  bag  of  money  that  had  lain  in  the  same 
chest  WM  found  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  robbers  had  been  disturbed  in  time  to  frustrate 
their  designs*  She  had|  nevertheless,  ample  cause  for 
sorrow  and  deep  regret  in  the  thought,  that  by  her 
transgression  of  the  commands  of  her  husband,  (the 
first  she  had  ever  been  guilty  of«)  she  had  brought 
grief  and  perhaps  shame  upoii  her  daughteri  and  peril 
to  the  life  of  one  scarcely  less  dear.  The  Pastor 
Vandory  was,  however,  femong  the  number  of  neigh- 
bours who  had  enierad  the  house  soon  after  the 
Catastrophe,  and  he  brought  hope  and  cothfort,  as  he 
always  did  wherever  he  came.  The  wound  of  Akos 
he  soon  assured  her  was  by  no  means  dangerous,  and, 
as  Tengelyi  would  certainly  be  detained  from  home  for 
some  time  by  the  elections,  all  might  be  explained 
and  satisfactorily  arranged  before  his  return.  The 
Notary,  however,  was  nearer  than  they  supposed. 

His  enemy,  the  Fiscal  Macskahazy,  relying  on  the 
suooess  of  his  deeply-laid  scheme  for  the  robbery  uf 
the  papers,  had  boldly  challenged  him  to  produce  the 
proofs  of  his  right  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
and  declared  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  Tengelyi  was 
a  mere  peasant,  and  had  no  daim  to  a  vote  or  to  any 
political  or  civil  right.  Burning  with  indignation, 
and  nothing  doubting  of  his  ability  to  confound  the 
calumniator,  by  the  immediate  production  of  the 
documents  containing  the  proofs  of  his  nobility,  he 
hsEd  galloped  home  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  arrived 
oonsequently  just  in  time  to  disooYcr  their  loss. 

Li  the  meanwhile,  although  the  purpose  of  the 
Eiscal's  malice  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  Notary  being 
unable  to  produce  the  required  proofs,  he  had  not 
been  altogether  so  suooessful  in  Ms  machinations  as 
he  had  anticipated. 

Viola  had  burst  in  on  the  scene  of  villany  at  the 
moment  of  its  completion,  had  wrenched  the  packet 
from  the  robber  who  fired  at  Akos,  but  had  been 
compelled  to  retreat  by  the  alarm  raised,  before  he 
could  restore  it  to  its  owner.  He  had  now  carried  it 
with  him  to  his  place  of  refuge,  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  forest  of  St.  Vilmos. 

On  some  of  the  tracts  of  heavy  clay  soil  that  occur 
in  many  parts  both  of  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the 
Theiss,  varying  its  usual  sandy  character,  there  are 
found  extensive  woods  of  ancient  oak,  planted  by  no 
human  hand,  spreading  their  vast  arms  in  all  the  wild 
magnificence  of  nature,  and  rising  majestically  towards 
heaven,  fearing  no  stroke  of  axe ;  for  in  this  part  of 
Hungary  the  price  of  wood  is  so  low,  that  the  felling 
of  such  a  tree  would  cost  more  than  it  is  worth,  and 


besides,  from  their  being  exposed  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions of  the  Theiss,  the  interior  of  these  forests  is 
almost  inaccessible.  Fallen  and  rotting  trunks  are  as 
common  as  in  the  primeval  forests  of  America,  and 
almost  the  only  revenue  derived  from  them,  consists 
in  the  vast  quantities  of  acorns,  which  in  good  years 
yield  a  considerable  profit.  The  time,  perhaps,  may 
not  be  far  distant,  when  civilizatioli  will  eltend  its 
influence  even  into  the  recesses  of  tiiese  dark  woods 
on  the  Theiss ;  but  though  it  may  make  them  more 
productive  it  will  certainly  not  render  them  more 
beautiful. 

Such  a  forest  was  the  wood  of  St  Vilmos.  The 
ground  upon  which  it  stood  ^as  ahnost  constantly 
flooded,  and  itwas  rather  broken  through  than  bounded 
by  the  Theiss,  for  the  oaks  extended  for  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  In  abundant  acorn  years,  the 
woods  were  full  of  life  and  noise  with  the  grunting 
of  thousands  of  hogs  and  the  whistling  and  Singing 
of  their  attendants,  the  herdsmen;  and  here  and  there, 
beneath  the  trees,  were  seen  large  fires,  around  which 
the  men  lay  wrapped  in  their  bundas  or  woollen 
cloaks,  sometimes  amusing  their  leisure  by  cutting 
various  memorials  in  the  rough  barL  If  you  (iassed 
through  the  woods  at  such  a  time,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  tlieir  pipes  and  merry  laughter,  you  might 
be  tempted  to  envy  the  men  who  could  be  so  happy 
with  so  little,  and  who  seemed  to  have  no  cares  that 
could  not  be  dispersed  in  a  cup  of  wine. 

At  this  time,  however,  there  reigned  the  most  pro- 
found stillness  throughout  the  forest;  the  oaks,  this 
year,  had  produced  no  acorns,  and  the  huts  whidi  the 
swineherds  had  erected  the  preceding  year,  and  which 
they  seldom  care  to  make  stronger  thai  wilK  serve  for 
a  temporary  shelter  in  the  worst  weather,  had  nearly 
aU  fallen  to  ruins.  In  one  of  these  huts,  however, 
lying  far  horn  St.  Vilmos,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
the  robber-captain  Viola,  and  his  companions,  had 
now  found  refuge.  Hb  band  had  had  at  all  times 
a  secure  asylum  in  the  forest :  the  hut  lay  so  hidden 
tliat  at  twenty  paces  oS  you  would  have  no  idea  of  it« 
existence ;  no  pathway  led  nearer  to  it  than  a  couple  of 
miles,  and  the  wood  was  so  thick  in  this  part*  that 
the  most  determined  of  the  county  Pandours  scarcely 
ventured  into  it,  especifdly  since  a  commissioner  and 
two  of  his  men  had  been  shot  in  this  very  spot 
Without  treachery,  Viola  thought  he  might  sleep  as 
securely  here  as  the  king  in  his  palace ;  and  scarcely 
any  one  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  place  but  those 
who  for  their  own  sakes  would  be  silent.  The  hu* 
in  the  comer  of  which  he  was  now  sitting  on  a  litie 
barrel,  was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind,  and  thoigh 
it  certainly  did  not  contain  anything  that  ooi^d  be 
called  a  convenience,  yet  the  wooden  doOT  wiV  which 
the  small  entrance  was  secured,  and  the  pAnner  in 
which  the  thatched  roof  had  been  mendec'liere  and 
there  with  branches,  showed  that  it  had  never  been 
entirely  forsaken.  Along  the  walls  on  *>th  sides  lay 
bundles  of  straw,  covered  with  their  pundas,  which 
served  the  robbers  for  beds ;  a  board  Ailed  upon  four 
feet  in  the  middle  served  for  a  ta>e ;  a  rusty  iron 
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keitle  was  hanging  on  a  hook^  and  besides  two  kwlacs 
of  liquor,  the  light  of  the  fire  gleamod  on  a  nnmber 
of  weapons.  Near  the  wall,  the  roof  snnk  down  so 
k>w  thtft  a  man  coidd  not  hare  stood  upright  beneath 
it }  amd  sinoe  there  was  no  ohinmeji  the  smoke  had  to 
find  its  way  out  by  the  door,  and  by  some  holes  in 
the  wall,  which,  as  well  as  the  toof,  was  ooal  blaek. 
Viola  sat  lost  in  thought)  gasing  into  the  fire,  as  the 
Magyar  is  so  apt  to  do,  and  watching  his  two  eom- 
panions,  as  th^  from  time  to  time  stirred  it  up,  or  lajT 
extended  in  their  bundas  on  the  straw* 

"  I  say,  Butcher,"  said  the  elder  one,  at  length, 
who  was  known  to  the  whole  country  by  the  name  of 
Bats}  "  don't  you  think  a  mess  of  gufyas  *  now  would 
be  a  good  thing?"  And  he  stroked  back  his  gre| 
bair,  and  looked  at  the  young  man  with  a  oomio 
•xfM^ssion. 

*"  The  devil  take  you !"  grumbled  ^  other,  "  what 
do  you  talk  about  it  for  V* 

''And  a  little  tobaeed,"  continued  Eats ;  "I think 
a  pipe  would  not  be  at  ail  amiss  just  now<" 

"  Confound  you !"  exclaimed  with  an  oath  the 
younger  robber,  upon  whose  dull  features  the  signs  of 
habitual  drunkenness  were  ob?ioiis  j  '*  what's  the  ttse 
of  tallung  about  it  when  a  man  hAsn't  get  it  P" 

"  Don't  you  like  it  ?"  said  his  oomrade,  looking  at 
him  with  the  qaiet  superiority  of  a  robber  of  fiye-and- 
twenty  years  standing,  who  had  praetised  his  profession 
in  six  different  bands^  without  eyer  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  county. 

'*  You're  always  middbg  jokes  of  that  sort,"  growled 
the  Butcher,  ae  he  was  called,  kiokmg  with  his  foot  a 
piece  of  burning  wood  j  "  we're  been  here  sinee  early 
morning  without  a  bit  to  put  in  our  mouths,  and  if 
that  lasts,  they  may  at  Irell  hang  us  as  tiot,  before 
we're  starred." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  oat  and  get  something,  then  ?" 
said  Bi^  smiling  father  seornfully* 

"What,  when  they're  raised  the  whole  county 
a§auist  us!"  sighed  the  roungster)  "gi?e  me  the 
Mae  herV)  thai  I  may  drink  at  any  rate." 

"  If  s  close  to  you,"  replied  the  elder,  pointing  to 
the  one  which  stood  near  the  Butcher. 

That  hitter  shook  his  head.  "  That  won't  do ;  there's 
water  in  that.  Gire  me  the  one  that  stfmds  near 
you." 

"  No,  my  boy,"  said  Katzj  pushing  it  a  little  farther 
as  the  young  man  stretched  out  his  hand  for  it,  "  that 
you  don't  get.  There's  more  brandy  than  brains  in 
your  head  as  it  is ;  and  besides,  you  know,"  he  added 
iauf^ing,  **  it's  not  good  on  an  empty  stomach." 

"  Giye  it  here,"  cried  the  Butcher,  "  1  will  hare  it. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  order  me." 

"  We'll  soon  see  that,"  said  the  old  robber,  fixing 
his  dark  eyes  on  his  comrade,  and  seizing  hb  arm  as 
bo  stretched  it  out  for  the  liquor,  with  an  iron  gripe 
that  showed  he  was  not  indebted  to  his  long  ex- 
perience alone  for  Ins  bfluenoe  with  the  band;  ''sit 
down,  boy,  and  be  quiet." 

(I)  A  fktonrite  HungArImn  dish  made  of  tnattou  or  pork  stewed 
with  tnonDOttf  qnantitict  of  paprika  or  red  pepper. 


"  Wait  a  bit,  you  old  dog !"  cried  the  other,  springing 
up  aod  snatching  a  weapon  from  the  wall ;  but  before 
he  could  make  any  use  of  it,  Bats  was  on  his  feet  like 
lightning,  and  had  forced  him  from  the  wall,  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  wrenched  the  weapon  from  his  hand. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  with  flashing 
eyes,  "  there  hare  been  hogs  enough  slaughtered  in 
this  hut,  and  if  you  don't  take  care  there'll  be  one 
more/' 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Viola,  who  had  paid 
little  heed  to  their  conrersation  tiU  it  took  this 
practical  turn. 

"  The  boy  wants  brandy,"  said  Eatz  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  as  the  Butcher  kept  rubbing  his  neck ; 
"  but  rU  give  lum  something  else  instead." 

"  Gi?e  liim  the  brandy  if  we  have  any,"  soidTiola; 
"  we  don't  want  it." 

The  Butcher  cast  a  hopeful  look  at  the  bottle,  and 
was  advancing  towards  it ;  but  Batz  put  himself  in  the 
way.  "  I'll  give  him  none,"  he  said;  "  he's  drank  more 
thim  enough  already,  and  a  drunken  oomrade  wiU  bring 
us  into  trouble." 

"  But  when  I'm  hungry,"  said  the  Butcher,  with 
an  imploring  glance  at  viola. 

"What  made  you  turn  robber?*'  said  the  elder 
rather  scornfully;  "nobody  ordered  you  to  do  it,  1 
suppose." 

"And  who  ordered  you,  I  wonder?"  muttered  the 
Butcher  between  his  teeth. 

"That's  another  thing,"  said  Batz  earnestly;  "l*m 
a  deserter ;  ten  years*  I  served  the  Emperor  in  ike 
greatest  war  we  ever  had,  and  then  when  1  came 
home  and  they  wouldn't  let  me  go,  the  devil  put  it 
into  my  head  that  I  could  find  another  way  of  living 
than  by  standing  sentiy.  tf  I  had  been  a  butcher's 
son  like  you,  I  promise  you,  you  wouldn't  see  me 
lying  in  the  wood  here  now,  nor  Viola  either,  that  you 
may  be  sure  of," 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  **  said  the  Butcher, 
not  at  all  touched  by  the  serious  tone  in  which  Katz 
had  spoken;  "a  robber's  life's  a  merry  one.  I'll 
drink." 

"  Give  it  him,  and  let  him' satisfy  his  appetite,'* 
said  Viola  again. 

But  ^tz  stiU  held  the  kulac,  urging  that  tlie 
young  feUow  had  had  too  much  already,  and  that 
drink  had  ruined  msmy  a  band. 

"  We've  nothing  to  fear  to-day,"  said  Viola ; 
"  nobody  will  come  near  us  but  the  gipsy  Peti.  llie 
Stuhlrichter  is  in  Powar,  and  the  Haiducks  would 
never  come  of  their  own  acoord.  If  they  knew  we 
were  here,  they  would  rather  go  out  of  the  way.'* 

Eatz  shook  his  head.  "  One  mustn't  be  too  sure 
of  that,"  he  said ;  "  destruction  is  too  often  near  a 
man  when  he  little  thinks  of  it  Well,  take  it  then, 
and  have  your  own  way ; "  and  with  a  hearty  curse,  he 
gave  the  young  fellow  the  drink,  which  he  swallowed 
with  a  brutal  eagerness,  and  all  was  soon  still  again 
in  the  hut. 


(2)  Up  to  18S0,  the  Hdhgarlan  toUicr  had  to  sr:rve  fbr  IIA 
Sinct  then,  the  time  of  itrvic*  waa  fixed  at  ten  yeart . 
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Old  Rats  lay  leaning  on  his  elbow,  and  gazing  at 
the  fire ;  Viola  walked  out  and  stood  before  the  hut ; 
and  the  Butcher,  after  talking  awhile  of  his  own 
heroic  deeds,  and  receiving  no  answer,  at  hist  laid 
down  his  head,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

The  night  was  profoundly  dark ;  the  autumn  wind 
moaned  heavily  among  the  almost  leafless  branches ; 
and  no  object  was  visible  but  by  the  faint  and  fitful 
light  of  the  fire  in  the  hut  as  it  gleamed  out  occa- 
sionaUy  through  the  door.  Soon  even  the  wind  died 
away,  and  nothing  broke  the  deep  stillness  but  the 
croak  of  a  raven,  (of  which  there  were  great  numbers 
in  the  forest,)  awaking  for  a  moment,  and  striking  a 
branch  wiUi  its  heavy  wing.  Tlie  darkness,  the 
silence,  the  loneliness  of  his  situation,  and  which  he 
felt  as  more  painful  when  he  glanced  at  his  two  com- 
panions,-*all  filled  the  soul  of  Viola  with  deep  me- 
hincholy.  How  happy  had  he  once'  been!  How, 
when  his  daily  work  in  the  field  was  over,  and  the 
autumn  came  as  now  with  its  long  evenings,  he  used 
to  sit  in  his  comfortable  little  cottage,  nursing  his 
baby  son^  and  watching  his  Susi  as  she  sat  by  the 
lamp  busily  turning  her  wheel !  All  without,  castle 
and  village,  church  and  river,  was  wrapped  in  cold 
fog  and  mist;  but  inside  his  little  dwelling  was 
warmth  and  light,  and  domestic  peace.  How  cheer- 
fully had  he  looked  into  the  future !  He  had  injured 
no  one,  he  envied  no  man's  enjoyment ;  what  had  he 
to  fear? 

"And  yet  they  destroyed  my  happy  home,"  said 
the  unfortunate  man,  while  a  deep  groan  burst  from 
his  breast,  and  he  clenched  his  fist  convulsively.  "I 
did  my  duty  by  everybody — more  than  my  duty; 
I  obeyed  all  their  commands — ^I  pulled  off  my  bat 
humbly  to  the  villains — I  was  as  submissive  as  a  dog. 
I  would  have  kissed  their  feet,  if  they  would  have  let 
me  and  my  Susi  and  my  little  boy  alone ;  but  yet" — 
and  busy  memory  brought  again  vividly  before  him 
the  moment  when  they  tore  him  from  his  suffering 
wife;  when  they  dragged  him  through  the  village; 
when  Nyuzo  ordered  them  to  lay  the  lash  on  him ; 
when  he  had  snatched  an  axe  and  split  the  skull  of 
the  man  who  attempted  to  execute  the  command;  and 
how,  at  the  sight  of  the  blood  upon  his  hands,  he  had 
for  the  first  time  felt  a  horror  of  himself.  "  But  yet, 
God  forgive  me  my  sins,"  he  thought,  "I  cannot 
repent  of  that ;  when  I  think  of  the  mocking  faces 
round  me,  and  the  gleaming  axe,  I  know  I  should  do 
the  same  again.  But  you,  whom  I  never  harmed  or 
offended, — ^you,  who  have  brought  me  and  my  wife  and 
child  to  beggary — who  have  made  a  robber  of  me, 
and  driven  me  to  hide  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  forest, 
and  damned  me  for  this  world  and  the  next,— you. 
Fiscal, — ^you,  Stuhlrichter,  beware !  for  as  truly  as  God 
sees  me,  I  will  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  you  if  I 
can!" 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  faint  sound  in  the  dis- 
tance. Viola  bent  his  head  and  listened.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  footsteps  were  cautiously  approaching; 
the  dry  branches  rustled,  and  now  and  then  one 
cracked;  the  ravens  too  flew  about  as  if  distressed. 


"Who  can  that  beP"  thought  Tiola;  "perhaps 
Peti  with  the  gulyas ;  yet  he  couldn't  come  from  the 
direction  of  St.  Vilmos." 

And  now  from  the  other  side  came  similar  sounds. 

"There  are  many,"  said  Viola;  "they  are  looking 
for  me." 

Soon,  there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt,  and  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night  a  whispering  was  audible. 
Viola  rushed  into  the  hut,  closed  and  fastened  the 
door,  wakened  the  Butcher  with  a  kick,  and  related 
what  he  had  heard. 

"Didn't  I  say  so?"  said  the  old  robber,  springing 
up  and  seizing  his  double-barrelled  musket ;  "  look  at 
this  beast;  he  is  dead  drunk,"  he  added^  aiming  a 
blow  at  the  prostrate  ruffian.  But  Ratz  did  him  great 
injustice.  He  endured  the  blow  with  angelic  patience, 
and  became  perfectly  sober,  as  soon  as  he  was  made 
aware  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

"  We  are  surrounded,"  said  Viohi ;  "  but  if  there  arc 
not  too  many,  never  mind.    Are  the  guns  loaded  ?" 

"All;  four  double-barrels,  and  six  pistols,"  said 
Ratz,  quite  on  the  alert  and  full  of  courage ;  "  let  them 
come — ^we've  got  their  supper  ready." 

"Light  the  lamp  and  put  it  in  the  COTner,  that  the 
light  may  not  shine  through  the  cracks ;  cover  the  fire 
with  ashes,"  said  Viola;  and  the  Butcher  obeyed  with- 
out a  word.  "  You,  Ratz,  and  I  will  stand  at  the  two 
first  holes  near  the  door,"  (they  were  cuts  like  loop- 
holes, which  had  been  made  in  preparation  for  such 
an  attack,)  "  and  do  you.  Butcher,  keep  a  look  out,  thai 
no  one  comes  near  the  sides.  You  can  shoot  right  and 
left,  and  take  care  that  no  onesticks  Ids  musket  through 
the  hole.    Don't  be  afraid,  boy — ^you  shan't  be  hurt." 

A  word  was  enough,  the  lamp  was  placed  in  a 
comer,  and  the  fire  covered  with  ashes,  which  filled 
the  hut  with  smoke.  The  Butcher  walked  restlessly  up 
and  down,  and  took  many  a  draught  of  the  kulac^  but 
Rat^  no  longer  took  any  notice  of  him.  The  inspirit- 
ing drink,  however,  had  lost  its  power ;  trembling  and 
growing  more  and  more  pale  the  ne-arer  the  danger 
came,  he  seemed  at  last  almost  out  of  his  senses. 

"  Oh !  if  I  ever  get  away,  I'll  be  an  honest  man," 
he  kept  saying,  "  indeed  I  will.  My  God !  if  they  take 
me,  they  will  hang  me." 

"The  birds  are  there,"  called  out  a  strong  grating 
voice,  in  which  every  one  recognised  tliat  of  Nyuzo, — 
"  I  see  light  in  the  hut ;  is  it  surrounded  on  every 
side?  Answer!" 

Forty  or  fifty  voices  shouted  the  reply.  It  was 
evident  there  was  no  longer  a  chance  of  escape. 
The  Butcher  sank  on  his  knees,  and  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross. 

"Dog !  I  will  shoot  you  myself,"  said  Ratz;  "place 
yourself  at  one  of  the  holes,  and  shoot  whoever 
comes." 

The  Butcher  took  another  long  draught  of  the 
brandy,  and  did  as  he  was  desired. 

"  Yield,  robbei;|3 !"  screamed  Nyuzo ;  "if  you  do  not 
yield  after  this  summons  from  the  county,  we'fl 
proceed  by  the  Statarium  with  you."  All  was  silent 
in  the  hut. 
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"Forward,  lads!  break  in  the  door!  be  brisk!" 
cried  the  Stuhlrichter.  Two  Pandours  and  some 
peasants  rushed  against  the  door,  but  before  their 
axes  touched  it,  two  shots  were  heard,  and  two  of  the 
assailants  fell  rolling  in  their  blood.  The  others 
retreated,  while  Batz  in  a  thundering  voice  invited 
others  to  come  en.  At  the  same  moment  that  the  two 
others  fired,  the  Butcher  discharged  his  piece,  and,  as 
fate  would  have  it,  this  shot  also  took  effect,  so  that 
the  besi^^ers  were  thrown  into  such  consternation, 
that  some  of  them  took  to  flight.  After  this  com- 
mencement of  the  engagement,  there  was  a  pause ;  the 
robbers  within  were  reloading  their  pieces,  and  the 
besiegers  were  holding  a  council,  in  which  the  Fiscal 
Macskahazj,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  did  not  make 
his  voice  heard — a  mark  of  modesty  on  his  part  that 
might  not  have  been  expected. 

"I  don't  really  know  how  we  shall  get  hold  of  them," 
said  the  Commissioner,  twirling  his  sabre  in  one  hand 
and  a  pistol  in  another—a  sabre,  be  it  said,  that  had 
been  preserved  in  his  family  since  the  insurrection  of 
1711,  and  had  never  been  in  braver  hands. 

"  The  hut  must  be  stormed  again  and  again  till  we 
seize  the  villains  and  drag  them  to  the  gallows," 
answered  the  Stuhlrichter,  stamping  his  foot. 

"With  all  ray  heart,"  said  the  CJommissioner,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders ;  "  FU  do  my  part.  We'll  try  if  it 
can  be  done." 

**Try  if  it  can  be  done ! "  echoed  Nyuzo;  "everything 
can  be  done  that  1  command." 
^  Nyuzo  had  ab^dy  exhibited  in  one  point  his 
fitness  for  the  highest  military  command, — ^namely,  by 
issuing  his  orders  from  a  distance,  and  keeping  him- 
self out  of  reach  of  the  balls ;  he  now  showed  his 
likeness  to  Napoleon  by  refusing  to  admit  the  word 
impossible. 

"  It's  all  the  same  to  me,"  said  the  Commissioner 
angrily;  "have  at  'em  in  the  devil's  name;  if  the 
others  will  only  come  too,  I  am  ready." 

"Whoever  will  not  come  is  a  dog,  a  poltron — ^he 
shall  be  shot  instantly,"  cried  Nyuzo  furiously. 

"  You'd  better  icome  with  us  yourself  then,  sir," 
said  the  Commissioner  drily. 

"  What  are  you  thmking  of,  my  dear  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner ?  "  said  Nyuzo  in  a  much  softer  tone ; "  that  is 
no  part  of  my  duty ;  I  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  whole." 

"  Well,  do  as  you  like,"  said  the  officer,  with  a  glance 
of  supreme  contempt,  which  his  superior  did  not  see, 
bnt  which  might  be  guessed  from  the  tone  of  voice 
which  accompanied  it.  "Forward,  lads!"  and  the 
command  was  repeated  in  a  still  louder  tone  by  the 
Stuhlrichter,  and  from  among  the  branches  of  a  large 
oak  a  good  way  off  it  was  re-echoed  in  the  voice  of 
Macskahazy.  Ilie  Commissioner  waved  his  sword  over 
his  head,  and,  followed  by  some  peasants  and  the 
Pandours,  rushed  once  more  at  the  door.  As  they 
approached,  they  were  received  with  another  volley ; 
the  flashes  from  the  guns  cast  a  momentary  gleam  of 
light,  and  then  all  again  was  dark— only  moans  from 
the  ground  told  that  the  shots  had  taken  effect,  llie 
bcsiegex-s  again  fell  back. 


"Forward  now  once  more,  before  they  can  load 
again!" 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  cried  the  Commissioner,  and 
he  and  the  boldest  of  the  troops  dashed  forward 
once  more,  but  in  a  moment  the  officer  was  shot 
through  the  left  arm,  and  one  of  the  Pandours  struck 
in  the  breast.  With  an  oath  expressive  of  rage  and 
pain,  the  Commissioner  now  snatched  an  axe  from  one 
of  the  peasants  near  him,  and  exclaiming — "  They  have 
no  more  powder — ^now  for  it ! "  began  to  strike  heavy 
blows  upon  the  door.  The  rest  of  the  besiegers — ^partl  v 
because  they  really  thought  the  robbers  had  no  more 
loaded  weapons,  partly  because  courage,  like  fear,  is 
infectious,  and  the  fight  itself  and  the  consciousness  of 
danger  excited  even  the  most  timid— rushed  after  him. 
But  still  shot  after  shot  came  from  the  hut,  and  each 
one  stretched  a  man  on  the  ground.  The  cries  and 
groans  of  the  wounded,  the  curses  of  besiegers 
and  besieged,  the  incessant  firing,  formed  an  uproar 
that  seemed  still  more  terrible  from  the  darkness  of 
the  night;  and  above  all  the  diu  were  heard  the 
thundering  blows  which  the  Commissioner  dealt  on 
the  door,  and  his  voice  loudly  cheering  on  the  men. 
Presently  he  threw  away  the  axe,  caught  a  musket 
from  one  of  the  men,  and  pressing  it  through  the  door 
exclaimed—"  This  for  you,  Viola ! "  and  fired.  There 
was  a  cry  within  the  hut  and  a  heavy  fall,  but  before 
the  officer  could  give  utterance  to  his  satisfaction,  the 
peasant  at  his  side  fell  heavily  wounded.  "  Another 
gun  here ! "  cried  the  Commissioner ;  but  there  was  no 
one  near  him ;  the  whole  troop  had  rushed  back  to 
where  stood  the  Stuhlrichter,  sdtemately  cursing  and 
swearing  and  encouraging  the  men,  but  too  prudent  a 
general  to  expose  his  own  person  a  step  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  Alone,  the  Commissioner  could 
have  no  chance  of  taking  the  robbers,  of  whose  number 
he  was  ignorant,  and  as  just  at  this  moment  he  was 
again  hit  in  the  shoulder,  he  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw. He  found  the  Stuhlrichter  raging  and  swearing 
as  usual  at  the  men.  "  Cowardly  villains !  how  do 
you  dare  to  return  to  me  without  the  robbers  ?  Didn't 
I  say  you  should  bring  them  to  me  bound  hand  and 
foot?" 

"  Please  your  worship,  we  have  done  all  we  could. 
Three  or  four  of  us  are  dead,  and  half  the  rest  badly 
wounded,"  replied  one  of  the  peasants  humbly. 

"  There  are  at  least  ten  robbers  in  the  hut,"  said 
another;  "whichever  way  you  look,  you  see  a  gun- 
barrel." 

"Don't  talk  to  me,"  said  the  magnificent  magistrate; 
"I  say  it  must  be  done." 

"Then  do  it  yourself,"  said  the  Commissioner,  out 
of  patience ;  "  I  can  neither  move  my  right  nor  my  left 
hand;  I  could  not  take  an  infant" 

In  the  mean  time  the  situation  of  the  robbers  in 
the  hut  was  far  worse.  The  shot  which  the  Com- 
missioner had  fired  through  the  door,  had  struck  Batz 
in  the  breast ;  he  by  on  the  ground,  a  rattling  noise 
proceeded  from  his  throat,  and  the  earth  was  slippery 
with  his  blood.  The  Butcher  was  running  up  and 
down,  alternately  praying  and  cursmg  the  day  when 
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he  was  born,  and  still  vainly  trying  to  find  support  in 
the  strong  drinkj  which  seemed  now  to  have  lost  its 
power, 

Viola  was  tranquil  and  silent.  He  was  conyinsed 
that  his  last  hour  was  come,  but  he  had  no  fear  of 
death.  Of  his  wife  and  child  onlj  he  thought  wify 
anxious  tenderness.  For  a  moment,  when  the  be- 
siegers withdrew  for  the  last  time,  the  thou^t  of 
escape  occurred  to  him.  He  might  break  through  the 
roof,  and,  getting  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hut,  escape  in  the  darkness ;  but  then  his  glance  fell 
on  the  old  companion  who  la j  at  his  feet  bathed  in 
blood,  and  to  whom  oi^  one  occasion  he  had  himself 
been  indebted  for  his  life.  Could  he  forsake  him  at 
such  a  moment?  At  the  instant  when  be  asked 
himself  the  question,  he  heard  preparations  for  the 
renewal  of  the  attack ;  be  felt  that  it  was  now  too  late, 
and,  without  a  word  of  complaint,  he  awaited  the 
fulfilment  of  his  destiny. 

"  Shoot  away,"  said  Katz  faintly,  in  his  dying  voice. 
"  Blaze  away  at  'em  as  long  as  there's  oyie  left.** 

"  We  have  no  more  bullets,"  said  Viola,  com^ 
posedly, — "  only  powder." 

"  Devil  take  it !"  said  the  old  robber,  breathing  with 
dilBoulty,— "noneatall?" 

"  One  gun  and  two  pistols  are  still  loaded,  that  4 
all ;  the  rest  are  empty." 

"Qivd  me  one  of  the  pistols,"  said  Ratz,  softly 
stretching  out  his  hand.  VioU  understood  the  motive 
of  the  request,  and  sadly  gave  him  the  required  weapon. 

"That's  it,"  muttered  Eatz,  grasping  it  convul- 
sively as  he  sank  back  on  the  straw ;  "  now,  at  least, 
they  shall  not  drag  me  alive  to  the  gallows." 

"Viola!  Viola!"  whispered  the  Butcher,  pointing 
to  Ratz,  as  he  lay  eitended  with  closed  eyes,  "he's 
dead,  isn't  he?" 

"  Don't  you  see  his  Ijrpast  heave  V* 

"But  he'll  be  dead  soon,  won't  he?  Viola,  suppose 
we  were  to  surrender?  Perhaps  theywould  pardon  us  ?" 

Viola  laughed.  "Pardon,  my  son!  What  are  you 
dreaming  of?  If  they  don't  shoot  us  now,  they'll 
hang  us  to-morrow,  be  sure  of  that." 

"I  don't  mean  quite  exactly  pardon,"  said  the 
young  robber,  in  a  hoarse  choking  voice,  as  if  some 
one  had  hold  of  his  throat ;  "  not  so  that  we  could  go 
about.  But  if  they  were  to  imprison  us  for  five— ten— » 
twenty  years,  and  make  us  work,  and  half  starve  us, 
and  flog  us  every  quarter  or  so, — if  they  only  wouldn't 
kill  us.  What  do  you  think,  Viola,  if  I  was  to 
beg  them  on  my  knees  ?  You  know  Fm  so  young ! 
and  I've  never  killed  anybody  j  indeed,  I've  always 
fired  in  the  air." 

"Poor  lad,"  said  Viola,  freeing  his  hand  with 
difficulty  from  the  trembling  fingers  of  his  com- 
panion, "  tell  that  to  your  judges,  if  you  will.  But 
what's  that  ? "  he  cried  aloud,  pointing  to  a  comer 
of  the  hut,—"  what's  that  smoke  ?  It  bums !  They've 
set  fire  to  the  hut!" 

"  You're  on  fire,  on  fire !"  screamed  Nyuzo ;  "  don't 
let  any  of  them  escape.  Drive  them  all  back  into 
the  flames'." 


We  much  regret  that  the  great  pressure  on  uur 
columns  at  the  present  moment  compels  us  to  com- 
press into  very  brief  space  our  outline  of  the  remaining 
incidents  of  the  tale. 

VioU  b  hurried  to  instant  trial  by  the  atrocious 
Statarium  before  mentioned ;  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  which  is  de^oribed  by  a  oountrywomim,  to  a  neigh- 
bour, in  few  words : — "  Yon  see,  a  few  of  the  gentle- 
men meet  together,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  a  room, 
and  talk  a  bit, — and  then  somebody's  hanged."  On 
this  occasion,  however,  Ealman  Kisbiky.  revolted  by 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  proceedings  against 
the  prisoner,  favours  his  escape  \  he  is  once  more  at 
Lirge,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  he  has  left  the 
country.  One  evening,  however,  when  the  faniily  of 
the  Notary,  including  Akos  Rety,  (who  now,  in  their 
distress,  has  determined  to  abide  with  them  at  all 
hazards,)  are  seated  in  quiet  conversation,  and  Teugelyi 
is  b  his  study  abne,  writing,— he  is  startled  by  a 
slight  knock  at  his  window.  At  the  repetition  of  the 
knock  he  opens  the  window,  when  a  piece  of  paper, 
fastened  to  a  small  stone,  is  flung  in.  It  oontains  an 
earnest  entreaty  from  Viola  for  the  Notary  to  meet 
him  that  night  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  a  lonely  spot; 
and  a  solemn  promise,  that  the  lost  packet,  which,  on 
Viola's  capture  after  the  burning  of  the  hut,  had  been 
seized  by  Macskahazy,  should  be  placed  in  the  No- 
tary's hands  before  midnight.  The  receipt  of  this 
note  placed  the  Notary  in  a  most  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. That  he,  whose  business  it  was  to  uphold  the  Uw, 
should  enter  into  secret  negotiations  with  a  man  in 
Viola's  circumstances,  is  vehcmentlv  opposed  to  his 
sense  of  duty.  Yet  the  impossibility  of  returning 
this  mark  of  gratitude  and  confidence  by  taking  any 
step  for  the  robber's  apprehension, — the  reflection 
that  his  own  future  destiny,  and  that  of  his  children, 
may  depend  on  the  recovery  of  these  papers, — ^tbe  con- 
viction that  he  has  been  deprived  of  them  by  the  worst 
of  means,  for  the  worst  of  purposes, — at  length  deter- 
mine hun,  come  what  may,  to  keep  the  appointment. 
The  consciousness,  however,  that  by  this  he  is  en- 
dangering his  hitherto  unblemished  reputation  as  a 
magistrate,  occasions  him  a  severe  struggle,. and  when 
he  meets  the  family  at  supper,  his  disturbance  and 
agitation  are  noted  even  by  the  seryants,  and  after- 
wards fatally  remembered. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  on  a  rainy  November 
night,  when  Tengelyi  left  his  house  privrtely,  and 
took  his  way  towards  the  appointed  rendezvous  by  the 
river  side.  Not  even  a  star  was  visible  in  the  heavens, 
and  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
locality  could  have  enabled  any  one  to  find  his  way, 
or  even  to  keep  his  feet  in  the  deep  miry  road  that  led 
towards  the  spot.  This,  on  a  summer's  d^y,  was  by 
no  means  an  unpleasant  one ;  it  was  overshadowed  by 
a  gigantic  linden  tree,  beneath  whose  boughs  might 
be  seen  the  flashing  of  the  sunny  river.  Now  it  was 
melancholy  enough.  The  night  wind  moaned  amongst 
its  branches,  and  the  swollen  Theiss  dashed  its  diuk 
waves  almost  to  its  foot.  It  was  not  far  from  the 
ferry,  and  at  about  two  hundred  paces  off,  a  gleam  of 
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flickering  light  came  from  the  door  of  the  ferryman's 
hut.  Tengelyi  had  walked  up  and  down  at  this  spot 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
distant  cries  of  many  voices,  and  soon  by  the  sounds 
of  many  approaching  feet.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
coujd  distinguish  plainly  the  sounds  of  "Robbers! 
Robbers!  Murder!  Murder!*'  He  felt  convinced 
that  Viola  had  been  discovered  and  taken ;  and  as  his 
remaining  there  could  now  answer  no  purpose,  he 
turned,  and  set  off,  with  hasty  steps,  along  the  muddy 
road,  on  his  return  home. 

He  had  left  the  spot,  however,  but  a  few  minutes, 
when  Viola,  all  wild  and  disordered,  with  a  packet 
under  his  arm,  came  bursting  through  the  bushes,  and 
stood  a  moment,  looking  around  him  with  an  eager 
but  haggard  aspect.  But  Tengelyi  was  no  more  to 
be  seen,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  the  voices 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  his  pursuers  were  evi- 
dently gaining  upon  him,  he  rushed  towards  the 
fcny,  thrpw  himself  into  a  boat,  and  pushed  it  with 
vigorous  arm  from  the  shore, — the  noise  made  by  the 
approaching  party  bemg  so  great  that  they  did  not 
hear  the  strokes  of  the  oars. 

The  ferryman  ran  out  of  his  hut  with  a  lighted  torch 
as  the  crowd  came  up  to  the  spot,  beating  the  bushes 
in  all  directions,  liiey  were  tlje  servants  and  horses 
of  Count  Rety ;  and  to  his  hurried  inquiries  of  what 
was  the  matter,  the  answer  was,  that  half  an  hour  ago 
the  riscal  Macskahazy  had  been  found  in  his  room 
murdered !  The  murderer,  it  was  ascertained,  had  taken 
this  direction. 

Viola,  of  course,  has  not  been  seen ;  but  the  watch- 
man, searching  on  the  ground  with  a  lantern,  discovers 
a  remarkable  walking-stick,  with  a  metal  head,  repre- 
senting an  ancient  Magyar  battle-axe.  This  stick  is  re- 
cognised as  having  belonged  to  Tengelyi,  and  the  traces 
of  fresh  footsteps  near  it,  being  followed,  lead  straight 
to  his  house,  and  no  farther.  He  lumself  is  found 
covered  with  mud,  and  having  obviously  just  entered. 
The  many  causes  of  enmity  which  he  had  towards 
the  man  who  has  been  murdered, — ^the  circumstance, 
known  to  many,  th^t  that  very  day  he  had  had  a 
violent  altercation  with  the  Ifiscal,  and  had  been 
beard  to  threaten  him; — all  these  circumstances, 
coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  evident  agitation  about 
an  hour  before,  unwarily  mentioned  by  an  old  servant, 
and  of  his  having  been  out  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  familv,  leave  nothing  but  the  previous  integrity 
of  his  character  to  oppose  to  the  apparently  over- 
whelming amount  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

His  imprisonment  gives  the  author  an  opportunity 
for  an  admirable  description  of  the  old  prisons,  and 
the  former  judicial  system  of  Hungary.  But  we  must 
dismiss  the  remainder  in  a  few  words. 

Macskahazy  has  been  killed  by  Vioki,  in  a  desperate 
struggle  to  get  possession  of  the  papers.  He  makes 
his  escape  to  another  county,  where  he  is  compara- 
tively safe,  but  worn  out  at  last  by  the  persecution  he 
has  undergone,  and  weighed  down  by  a  consciousness 
of  guilt,  as  well  as  urged  by  the  desire  of  saving 
Tengelyi,  he  comes  openly  to  surrender  himself,  and 


is  shot  by  one  of  his  own  band,  who  had  formerly 
betrayed  him,  and  who  is  now  a  servant  of  official 
justice.  At  the  same  time,  a  long-lost  elder  brother 
of  Oount  Rety — of  whose  existence  his  lady  has  all 
along  had  strong  suspicions,  and  the  proofs  of  *^ose 
identity  were  contained  in  the  papers  she  so  much 
desired  to  possess— is  discovered  in  the  person  of  the 
Pastor  Vandoiy.  He  has,  however,  no  desire  to  daim 
his  rank,  and  merely  desires,  as  the  condition  of  bis 
remaining  in  conoealment,  that  full  justice  shall  be 
done  to  the  Notary's  character,  and  a  free  consent 
given  to  the  marrifige  of  Akos  and  Vilma. 


AUTHORS  AND  BOOKS. 

So  infinitely  various  are  the  manifestations  of 
thought,  so  interesting  the  evolution  of  motives,  the 
outward  action  of  the  inward  oonvietions,  as  to  give 
an  especial  attraction  and  importance  to  whatevw  oca- 
oems  literature  or  the  literary  character.  Not  only 
oa  the  surface,  but  into  the  undercurrent  of  life,  must 
we  look  ere  we  can  reconcile  peculiarities  of  individual 
character ;  and  we  must  often  judge  of  authors  by  other 
criteria  than  their  books.  Where  we  find  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  ordinary  life  and  the  written 
sentiment,  we  eannot  err,  if  the  latter  be  of  the  right 
stamp,  in  giving  it  a  little  studious  attention. 

The  celebrated  Leibnitz  when  a  boy,  was  for  some 
time  placed  under  a  routine  schoolmaster,  who  repressed 
the  inquiring  spirit  of  his  pupil.  At  last,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  friend,  the  young  seholar  was  aUowed 
to  commence  a  course  of  education  more  congenial  to 
his  feelings,  among  the  books  in  his  father's  library. 
"  At  this,"  he  writes,  "  I  triumphed  as  if  I  had  found 
a  treasure.  I  longed  to  see  the  ancients,  most  of  whom 
were  known  to  me  only  by  name — Cicero,  Quinctilian, 
and  Seneca,  Pliny,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Plato,  and 
many  a  Latin  and  Greek  father.  These  I  revelled  in 
as  the  fit  took  me,  and  was  delighted  with  the  wonder- 
ful variety  of  matter  before  me ;  so  that,  before  X  was 
twelve  years  old^  I  understood  t^ie  Latin  writers 
tolerably  well,  began  to  lisp  Greek,  and  wrot^  verses 
with  singular  success."  "Books,  in  these  cases," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  *'  are  merely 
used  as  aids  to  thought ;  they  are  tools  to  work  with, 
and  nothing  more.  Leibnitz  loved  them  for  their  own 
sake ;  he  read  as  much  as  he  thought,  and  thought  as 
much  as  he  read,  and  seemed  to  take  equal  delight 
in  both,  and  in  all  directions.  In  him  the  love  of 
knowledge,  enormously  as  it  was  indulged,  was  never 
a  mere  passive  principle ;  devouring  all  kinds  of  books, 
he  yet  never  mechanically  appropriated  their  contents, 
but  made  them  his  own  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
powerful  assimilative  processes  of  his  own  intellect. 
The  appetite  was  scarcely  di^roportionate  to  the 
activity  of  digestion." 

The  history  of  Leibnitz;  of  which  the  initiatory  steps 
are  here  recorded,  is  well  known.  Candour,  truth, 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  characterised  his  whole 
career.    Such  was  his  knowledge  of  books  and  of 
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their  contents,  that  Geoi^  I.  called  him  his  "living 
Dictionary."  "  A  fair  and  liberal  spi  it,"  we  are  told, 
"  uniforndj  appears  in  his  judgments  on  books,  in  all 
of  which,  however  worthless,  or  however  opposed  to 
his  own  views,  he  is  sure  to  discover  some  merits; 
and  indeed  it  was  one  of  bis  maxims,  that  no  book 
was  ever  written  that  was  altogether  without  value." 
There  b  an  interesting  passage  in  the  life  of  Hume 
wluch  shows  how  much  Uteraiy  pursuits,  and  a  love 
of  books,  enable  the  possessor  to  meet  the  shifts  of 
fortune.  He  had,  after  some  opposition,  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
Edinburgh:  "The  appointment  was  a  considerable 
addition  to  his  small  income.  But,  soon  afterwards, 
on  being,  as  he  conceived,  insulted  by  the  ciuiitors, 
he  magnanimously  gave  up  the  salary  to  Blacklock, 
the  blind  poet ;  in  order  that  bis  motive  for  retaining 
the  situation  might  not  be  misunderstood.  The 
situation  placed  300,000  volumes  at  his  will  and 
pleasure;  ample  materiab  for  the  History  of  the 
House  of  Stuart — which,  accordingly,  he  immediately 
b^;an.  His  own  account,  at  the  time,  to  his  friend 
Kamsay,  of  these  changes,  and  his  sense  of  security 
in  his  humble  competency,  are  very  innocent — and, 
we  may  say,  touching  also :  "  I  might  pretend,  perhaps, 
as  well  as  others,  to  complain  of  fortune ;  but  I  do 
not ;  and  I  should  condemn  myself  as  unreasonable  if 
I  did.  Whilst  interest  remains  as  at  present,  I 
have  £50  a-year,  a  £100  worth  of  books,  great 
store  of  linen  and  fine  clothes,  and  near  £100  in  my 
pocket ;  along  with  order,  frugality,  a  strong  spirit  of 
independency,  good  health,  a  contented  humour,  and 
an  unabating  love  of  study.  In  these  circumstances, 
I  must  esteem  myself  one  of  the  happy  and  fortunate; 
and  so  far  from  being  willing  to  draw  my  ticket  over 
again  in  the  lottery  of  life,  there  are  very  few  prizes 
with  which  I  would  make  an  exchange.  Books," 
continues  the  philosopher,  "are  among  the  indis- 
pensable requisites  of  life,  and  I  have  more  than  I  can 
use."  The  poet's  lines  apply  with  much  truth  to 
Hume's  circumstances : — 

" and  books  are  yours, 

Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
Preserved  from  age  to  age ;  more  precious  far 
Than  that  accumuhited  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need. 
The  Sultan  hides  within  ancestral  tombs; 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will** 

In  the  writings  of  poets  and  philosophers  we  meet 
with  frequent  instances  of  the  value  they  attached  to 
books,  prizing  them  beyond  all  price.  Shakspeare 
makes  Prospero  say,  when  speaking  of  his  banish- 
ment : — 

"  Knowing  I  loved  my  books,  he  fumish'd  me. 
From  mine  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  Dukedom." 

And  with  what  skill  the  power  of  books  is  shown 
by  the  reiterated  injunctions  of  the  wretch  Caliban  to 
the  sailors,  to  seize  and  bum  the  volumes  whence  his 
master  draws  the  dreaded  lore!  Again,  while  dis- 
coursing upon  Wolsey,  Henry  VIII.  declares — 


"A  beggar's  book 
Outworthi  a  noble's  blood.** 

Burton,  in  the  "Anatomy  of  Melandioly,"  places 
books  and  study  as  a  sovereign  remedy  agunst  hypo- 
chondria. According  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  malady, 
he  recommends  the  persual  of  the  old  alchemists  and 
astrologers,  "Roger  Bacons  Secrets  of  Nature, 
Archita's  Dove,  Aibertus's  Brazen  Head,  and  snch 
thaumaturgical  works."  "What  so  pleasing  can 
there  be,"  he  asks  in  another  place,  "  as  to  calculate  I 
or  peruse  Napier's  Logarithms,  or  Gunter's  Tables?** 
Such  a  prescription  was  little  likely  to  beocmie 
popubir ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  misgivings 
on  the  part  of  the  quaint  old  author.  Elsewhere  he 
says,  "I  am  not  ignorant,  in  the  mean  time,  how 
barbarously  and  basely,  for  the  most  part,  our  ruder 
gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  books ;  how  they  neglect 
and  contemn  so  great  a  treasure,  so  inestimable  a 
benefit,  as  .£sop*s  cock  did  the  jewel  he  found  in  the 
dnnghill ;  and  all  through  error,  ignorance,  and  want 
or  education.**  And  he  quotes  the  words  of  Heinsius, 
keeper  of  the  libraries  at  Leyden — "  I  no  sooner  come 
the  library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding  lust, 
ambition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is 
idleness,  the  mother  of  ignorance,  and  melancholy 
herself,  and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so 
many  divine  souls  I  take  my  seat,  with  so  lofty  a 
spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  our  great  ones 
and  rich  men  that  know  not  this  happiness."  Hdn- 
sius  would  not  have  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
Shenstone's  query — 

"  What  can  the  tedious  tomes  bestow 
To  soothe  the  miseries  they  showl" 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  drama,  "The  Elder 
Brother,'*  the  studious  son  exclaims — 

"  I  have  foigot  to  eat  and  sleep  with  reading. 
And  all  my  faculties  turn  into  study ; 
Tis  meat  and  sleep.   What  need  I  outward  garments. 
When  I  can  clothe  myself  with  understanding  ? 
The  stars  and  glorious  planets  have  no  tailors. 
Yet  ever  new  U»ey  are,  and  shine  like  courtiers. 
The  seasons  of  the  year  find  no  fond  parents, 
Tet  some  are  arm'd  in  silver  ice  that  glisters. 
And  some  in  gaudy  green  come  in  like  masquers. 
The  silkworm  spins  her  own  suit  and  lodging. 
And  has  no  aid  nor  partner  in  her  labours. 
Why  should  we  care  for  any  thing  but  knowledge. 
Or  look  upon  the  world  but  to  contemn  it]" 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  of  all  miseries  that  of 
leisure  without  books  is  the  greatest.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  business,  when  no  more  active  recreation  is 
in  the  way,  books  offer  a  resource  as  diversified  as  it 
is  inexhaustible.  Philosophers,  in  looking  forward  to 
the  evening  of  their  days,  have  always  associated  the 
period  of  repose  with  the  companionship  of  books. 
Pomfret,  in  "  The  Choice,"  after  describing  the  situa- 
tion and  kind  of  dwelling  that  would  suit  him,  says— 

"  At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  placed. 
Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  graced; 
Horace  and  Viigil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 
Immortal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines ,'^ 
i?harp  Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too. 
Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  soft  passion  knew; 
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With  all  those  moderns,  men  of  steady  sense, 
Eeteem'd  for  learning  and  for  eloquence ; 
In  some  of  these,  as  fimcy  should  advise, 
I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercise : 
For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 
Than  those  in  pleasing,  useful  studies  spent." 

"I  love,"  said  Charles  Lamb,  "to  lose  myself  in 
other  men's  minds.  When  I  am  not  walking,  I  am 
reading :  I  cannot  sit  and  think ;  books  think  for  me." 

Accordinjg  to  Goldsmith,  "titles  and  mottoes  to 
books  are  like  escutcheons  and  dignities  in  the  hands 
of  a  king.  The  wise  sometimes  condescend  to  accept 
of  them ;  but  none  but  a  fool  would  imagine  them  of 
any  real  importance.  We  ought  to  depend  upon 
intrinsic  merit:  and  not  the  slender  helps  of  the  title." 
This  remark  might  apply  ako  to  the  practice  of 
putting  handsomely  boimd  books  on  the  shelves  of  a 
library  to  make  a  show,  leaving  them  undisturbed  to 
the  deteriorating  influences  of  dust  and  mildew. 
Burns,  it  is  said,  once  wrote  the  following  lines  in  a 
splendidly  bound  copy  of  Shakspeare  in  a  nobleman's 
library  :— 

"Through  and  through  the  inspired  leaves. 
Ye  maggots,  make  your  windings ; 
Bat,  oh !  respect  his  lordship's  taste. 
And  spare  his  golden  bindings." 

The  rewards  of  authors  have  been  sometimes  alto- 
gether disproportioned  to  their  works.  The  Persian 
poet  Ferdousi,  who  lived  in  the  10th  century,  having 
recited  some  poems  in  the  presence  of  the  sultan 
Mahmoud  the  Ghaznevide,  on  the  ancient  history  of 
Persia,  the  monarch  awarded  him  a  piece  of  gold  for 
each  line ;  and  ordered  a  history  of  the  Persian  kings, 
at  a  similar  price  for  each  couplet.  The  poet  finished 
the  work,  120,000  lines,  in  his  70th  year,  but  instead 
of  gold,  the  sultan  sent  him  60,000  pieces  of  silver, 
which  the  indignant  author*  distributed  among  his 
domestics.  Eventually,  however,  he  obtained  his 
price  from  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  to  whose  court  he 
had  withdrawn. 

When  Oppian  composed  his  poems  on  Hunting  and 
Fishing  he  presented  them  to  the  emperor  Septimus 
Severus  and  his  son  Antoninus  Caracalla,  who  were 
80  pleased  with  the  compositions  that  they  paid  the 
author  a  stater  of  gold  (about  16*.)  for  every  line : 
according  to  Suidas,  who  calls  them  "  golden  verses," 
the  number  of  lines  was  20,000.  And  Andrelini,  who 
sang  the  victories  of  Charles  VIIL  in  Italy,  was 
richly  rewarded.  On  one  occasion,  having  spoken  a 
Latin  poem  before  the  prince,  on  the  conquest  of 
Naples,  he  was  recompensed  with  a  bag  of  money, 
which,  as  the  poet  relates,  "he  could  scarcely  carry 
on  his  shoulders."  A  Latin  quatrain  which  he  wrote 
on  the  subject,  may  be  thus  rendered : — 

**  Increase,  my  verse,  and  multiply, 
'Tis  paid  for  by  the  king; 
Sure,  wealth  that  mocks  anxiety 
Should  verse  in  plenty  bring." 

A  singular  incident  occurs  in  the  life  of  Henry 
Stephens,  one  of  the  famous  family  of  printers  to 
whom  literature  is  so  largely  indebted : — "  His  affairs 
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having  called  him  from  Geneva  to  Paris  (1585),  the 
king,  Henry  in.,  ordered  him  1,000  crowns  for  the 
book  which  he  had  made  on  the  '  Pre-excellence  of 
the  French  tongue.'  The  treasurer,  when  he  saw 
the  warrant,  willed  to  pay  down  but  600  crowns, 
which  he  (Stephens)  refused,  and  offered  50  crowns 
to  the  other.  At  this  the  treasurer  scoffed,  saying  he 
saw  well  that  the  other  knew  nothing  of  finances ;  and 
left  him  there,  telling  him  that  he  would  yet  come 
down  to  the  offer  which  had  been  made,  but  that  he 
could  not  meet  with  it,  as  indeed  happened :  for  the 
printer  having  run  hither  and  thither,  and  tried 
every  means  to  obtain  payment,  offering  even  200  and 
300  crowns,  was  at  length  constrained  to  go  back  to 
his  first  man,  the  treasurer,  to  whom  he  offered  the 
400  crowns,  desiring  to  be  paid.  But  this  one 
answered  laughing,  that  it  went  not  with  such  mer- 
chandise as  with  books,  and  that  he  would  not  now 
give  him  100  for  his  1,000  crowns.  At  last  the 
printer,  after  many  trials,  and  offers  of  one  half  to  get 
the  other,  lost  all,  and  had  nothing;  for  the  bruit  of 
the  war  against  the  new  religion  was  running  in  all 
parts,  and  he  was  forced  by  the  edict  to  return  to  his 
own  country."  That  Stephens  never  received  any 
part  of  the  royal  award  or  of  the  annual  pension  by 
which  it  was  to  be  accompanied,  is  proved  by  another 
of  his  works,  published  soon  afterwards.  Royal 
treasurers  in  those  days  were  personages  of  too  im- 
portant a  character  to  be  trifled  with.  Stephens, 
however,  was  not  daunted  by  this  misadventure ;  he 
still  went  on  producing  some  of  the  noblest  specimens 
of  the  literary  and  typographical  arts:  the  reward, 
says  the  poet, 

\      "  The  reward  is  in  the  race  we  run, 
Not  in  the  price." 

The  recompense  of  authors  has  often  been  far  below 
their  real  desert.  All  readers  know  that  Paradise  Lost 
produced  but  18/.  to  Milton  and  his  family.  Tonson, 
although  well  pleased  with  Dryden's  translation  of 
Ovid,  complained  that  he  had  received  only  1,446  lines 
for  50  guineas,  wMle  the  agreement  was  for  1,5 18  lines. 
In  1698,  when  the  poet  published  his  Fables,  Tonson 
agreed  to  give  him  268/.  for  10,000  lines;  and,  to 
complete  the  number,  Dryden  added  the  "  Epistle  to 
my  Cousin,"  and  the  celebrated  "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day."  When  Sterne  had  finished  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Tristram  Shandy,  he  offered  them  to  a  bookseller  at 
York  for  50/.  but  was  refused:  he  then  went  to 
London,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  Dodsley,  of 
which,  it  is  said,  "neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had 
cause  to  repent."  When  proposals  were  sent  by  the 
booksellers  to  Hume  for  the  continuation  of  his 
History  of  England,  by  which  he  had  made  a  large 
sum,  he  replied ;  "  I  am  too  old,  too  fat,  too  lazy,  and 
too  rich." 

How  few,  comparatively  speaking,  are  the  books 
which  retain  a  prominent  rank  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture; and  few,  indeed,  are  they  which  remain  as 
beacons  and  models  for  all  time.  "  Wondrous  indeed," 
says  a  living  writer,  "is  the  virtue  of  a  true  book.  .  . 
O  thou  wlio  art  able  to  write  a  book, — which  once  in 
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the  two  centuries,  or  oftener,  there  is  a  man  gifted  to 
do, — envy  not  him  whom  thej  name  City-BuUder,  and 
inexpressibly  pity  him  whom  they  name  Conqueror  or 
City-Burner !  .  .  Who  printed  thee,  for  example,  this 
unpretending  rolume,  but  Cadmus  of  Thebes,  Faust  of 
Menton,  and  innumerable  others  that  thou  knowest 
not. . .  Beautiful  it  is  to  understand  and  know  that  a 
Thought  did  never  yet  die ;  that  as  thou,  the  origi- 
nator thereof,  hast  gathered  it  and  created  it  from  the 
Past,  so  thou  wilt  transmit  it  to  the  whole  Future." 

The  destruction  of  books  at  various  times  exceeds 
ail  calculation :  the  earliest  fact  on  record  is  related 
by  Berosus :  Nabonassar,  who  became  king  of  Babylon 
747  years  before  the  Christian  era,  caused  all  the  his- 
tories of  the  kings,  his  predecessors,  to  be  destroyed. 
Five  hundred  years  later,  Chi-hoang-Ti,  emperor  of 
China,  ordered  all  the  books  in  the  empire  to  be  burnt, 
excepting  only  those  which  treated  of  the  history  of 
his  family,  of  astrology,  and  medicine.  Li  the  infancy 
of  Christianity  many  libraries  were  annihilated  in 
various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire;  pagans  and 
Christians  being  equally  unscrupulous  in  destroying 
their  respective  books.  In  390  the  magnificent  library 
contained  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  was  pillaged  and 
entirely  dispersed.  Myriads  of  books  have  been 
burned  in  the  frequent  conflagrations  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  when  the  Turkish  troops  took  possession 
of  Cairo,  in  the  11th  century,  the  books  ui  the  library 
of  the  Caliphs  (1,600,000  volumes)  were  dbtribnted 
among  the  soldiers  instead  of  pay,  '*  at  a  price,"  says 
the  historian,  **  far  below  their  vidue."  Thousands  of 
the  volumes  were  torn  to  pieces  and  abandoned  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  piled  in  large  heaps.  The  sand 
of  the  desert  having  been  drifted  on  these  heaps,  they 
retained  their  position  for  many  years,  and  were  known 
as  the  <' hills  of  books." 

"  Who  kills  a  man»"  says  Milton,  "  kills  a  reason- 
able creature — God's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys  a 
good  book  kills  reason  itself."  The  great  poet  must 
have  acutely  felt  the  deprivation  of  sight,  as  shutting 
him  out  from  communion  with  the  immortal  minds 
that  had  preceded  him.    How  touching  are  the  lines — 

'* — — And  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair. 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank  T 

The  deep  and  earnest  pleasure  which  books  afforded 
to  Milton  are  apparent  in  many  parts  of  his  writings ; 
in  none  more  so  than  in  the  lines  with  which  we  close 
our  article : — 

''Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wiije, 
In  ancient  and  in  modem  books  enroU'd, 
Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 
And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities. 
All  chanees  incident  to  man's  frail  life, 
Consolatories  writ 

With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion  sought, 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought  : 
But  with  th'  afflicted  in  his  pangs  their  sound 
Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 
Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  ttom  his  complaint: 
Unless  he  feel  within 
Some  source  of  revelation  from  above, 
Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength. 
And  fainting  spirits  uphold." 


THE  SHRINE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  specimens  of  the 
works  of  an  artist  who  reflects  honour  on  his  native 
Wales.  It  is  a  common  incident  in  Italy,  and  treated 
with  exquisite  feeling;  and  the  engraving  has  per- 
fectly reflected  its  admirable  qualities. 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  MARBIED  LIFE  OF 
MARY  POWELL, 

APTEBWAKDS  MISTRESS  MILTON.* 

JpriL  1646. — Can  aniething  equall  y*  desperate  in- 
gratitude of  the  human  heart  F  Testifie  of  it,  joumall, 
agaynat  me.  Here  did  I,  throughout  the  ineeasant 
cares  and  anxieties  of  Robin's  sioknesse,  find,  or  make 
time,  for  almoste  dailie  record  of  my  trouble;  since 
which,  whole  months  hare  passed  without  soe  much 
as  a  scrawled  ejaculation  of  thankfuUenesse  that  y* 
sick  hath  beene  made  whole. 

Tet,  not  that  that  thankfuUenesse  hath  beene 
unfelt,  nor,  though  unwritten,  unexprest.  Nay,  0 
Lord,  deeplie,  deeplie  have  I  thanked  thee  for  thy 
tender  mercies.  And  he  healed  soe  slowlie,  that  sus- 
pense, as  'twere,  wore  itself  out,  and  gave  place  to  a 
dull,  mournful  persuasion  that  an  hydropsia  would 
waste  him  away,  though  more  alowlie,  yet  noe  less 
surelie  |;han  the  fever. 

Boe  wtieks  lengthened  into  mouths,  I  mighte  well 
say  years,  they  teemed  soe  long !  and  stille  he  seemed 
to  neede  more  care  and  tendemesse ;  till,  just  as  he 
and  I  had  learnt  to  say, '  Thy  wUl,  O  Lord,  be  done,' 
he  began  to  gam  flesh,  his  craving  appetite  moderated, 
yet  his  food  nourished  him,  and  by  Qod's  blessing  he 
reooveredl  { 

During  that  heavie  season  of  probation,  our  hearts 
were  unlocked,  and  we  spake  oft  to  one  anoth^  of 
thmgs  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth.  Afterwards, 
our  mutuall  reserves  returned,  and  Robin,  methinks, 
became  shyer  than  before,  but  there  can  never  cease 
to  be  a  dearer  bond  between  us.  Now  we  are 
apart,  I  aim  to  keep  him  miudfuUe  of  ^e  high  and 
holie  resolutions  Le  formed  in  his  sicknesse;  and 
though  he  never  answers  these  portions  of  my  letters, 
1  am  aviscd  to  think  he  finds  them  not  displeasing. 

Now  that  Oxford  is  like  to  be  besieged,  my  life  is 
more  confined  than  ever ;  yet  I  cannot,  and  will  not 
leave  father  and  mother,  even  for  the  Agnews,  wliik 
they  are  soe  much  harassed.  This  morning;  tnj 
father  hath  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Glembav, 
requiring  a  larger  quantitie  oi  winnowed  wheat,  than, 
with  alle  his  loyaltk,  he  likes  to  send. 


23i.— Ralph  Hewlett  hath  just  looked  in  to  say, 
his  father  and  mother  have  in  safetie  reached  London, 
where  he  will  shortlie  joyn  them,  and  to  ask,  is  tbere 
anie  service  he  can  doe  me  P  Ay,  bidy ;  one  tiut  I 
dare  not  name— he  can  bring  me  word  of  Mr.  'Mflton, 

(1)  CoBtiiwtd  ft«m  p.  171. 
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of   his  health,    of  his  looks,  of  his   speech,   and 

whether  •  

Balph  shall  be  noe  messenger  of  mine. 

W/^. — ^Talking  of  money  matters  this  morning, 
mother  sajd  something  that  brought  tears  into  mine 
ejes.  She  obserred,  that  though  mj  husband  had  never 
beene  a  favourite  of  hers,  there  was  one  thing  wherein 
she  must  saj  he  had  behaved  generously*,  he  had 
never,  to  this  day,  askt  father  for  y*  600/.  which  had 
brought  him,  in  y«  first  instance,  to  Forest  Hill,  (he 
having  promised  old  Mr.  Milton  to  try  to  get  y*  debt 
paid,)  and  the  which,  on  lus  asking  for  my  hand, 
father  tolde  him  shoulde  be  made  over  sooner  or 
later,  in  lieu  of  dower. 

Did  Rose  know  y«  bitter-sweet  she  was  imparting 
to  me,  when  she  gave  me,  by  stealth  as  'twere,  y* 
latelie  publisht  volume  of  my  husband's  English 
v^^g  P  It  hath  beene  my  companion  ever  since ; 
for  I  had  perused  y*  Comus  but  by  snatches,  under 
y*  disadvantage  of  crabbed  manuscript.  This  morning, 
to  use  his  owne  deare  words:— 

"I  sat  me  down  to  watch,  upon  a  bankj 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeyaoekle,  and  beganne. 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholie, 
To  meditate." 

The  text  of  my  meditation  was  this,  drawne  from 
J*  same  loved  source : — 

"  This  I  hold  firm ; 
Virtue  may  be  assayled,  but  never  hurt, 
Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled ; 
Tea.  even  that  whidi  Mischief  meant  most  harm, 
ShaU,  in  y«  happy  trial,  prove  most  glory." 

But  who  hath  such  virtue  ?  have  I  ?  hath  he  ?  No, 
we  have  both  gone  astray,  and  done  amiss,  and 
wrought  sinfullie ;  but  I  worst,  I  first,  therefore  more 
neede  that  I  humble  myself,  and  pray  for  both. 

There  is  one,  more  imhappie,  perhaps,  than  either. 
Tlie  King,  most  misfortunate  gentleman !  who  know- 
eth  not  which  way  to  turn,  nor  whom  to  trust.  Last 
time  I  saw  him,  methought  never  was  there  a  face  soe 
full  of  woe. 


May  ^ih. — The  king  Itath  escaped!  He  gave 
orders  overnight  at  alle  y*  gates,  for  three  persons  to 
passe;  and,  accompanied  oiilie  by  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
and  Mr.Hurd,  rode  forthe  at  nightfalle,  towards 
London.  Sure,  he  will  not  throw  himselfe  into  y* 
hands  of  parliament  ? 

Mother  is  affrighted  beyond  measure  at  y*  near 
neighbourhood  of  Fairfai's  army,  and  entreats  father 
to  leave  alio  behmd,  and  flee  with  us  into  y*  city.  It 
may  yet  be  done ;  and  we  alle  share  her  feares. 

Saiwrday  even, — ^Packing  up  in  greate  haste,  after  a 
confused  family  council,  wherein  some  fresh  accounts  of 
y*  rebels'  advances,  brougfate  in  by  Diggory,  made  my 
Citlier  y*  sooner  consent  to  a  stolen  flight  into  Oxford, 
Diggory  being  left  behind  in  charge.  Time  of  fliglit, 
to-morrow  after  dark,  y*  Puritans  being  busie  at 
theire  sermons.  The  better  the  day,  the  better  the 
deede. — ^Heaven  make  it  soe ! 


IWtff^.— Oxford ;  in  most  confined  a  d  unpleasant 
lodgings;  but  noe  matter,  manic  better  and  richer 
than  ourselves  fare  worse,  and  our  Kmg  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  'Tis  sayd  he  hath  turned  his 
course  towards  Scotland.  There  are  souldiers  in  this 
house,  whose  noise  distracts  us.  Alsoe,  a  poor  widow 
lady,  whose  husband  hath  beene  slayn  in  these  wars. 
The  children  have  taken  a  feverish  complaynt,  and 
require  incessant  tendhig.  Theire  beds  are  far  from 
cleane,  in  too  little  space,  and  ill  aired. 


May  20/A.— The  widow  lady  goes  about  visiting 
the  sick,  and  would  faine  have  my  companie.  The 
streets  have  displeased  me,  being  soe  fulle  of  men ; 
however,  in  a  close  hoode  I  have  accompanied  her 
sundrie  times.  'Tis  a  good  soul,  and  full  of  pious 
works  and  ahns-deedes. 


27ih, — Diggory  hath  found  his  way  to  us,  alle  dis- 
maied,  and  bringing  dismay  with  him,  for  y^  rebels 
liave  taken  and  ransacked  our  house,  and  turned  him 
forthe.  "A  plague  on  these  wars! "  as  father  says. 
What  are  we  to  doe,  or  bow  live,  despoyled  of  alle  ? 
Father  hath  lost,  one  way  and  another,  since  y*  civil 
war  broke  out,  three  thousand  pounds,  and  is  now 
nearlie  beggared.  Mother  weeps  bitterlie,  and  father's 
countenance  hath  fallen  more  than  ever  I  saw  it 
before.  "  Nine  children !  "  he  exclaimed,  just  now ; 
"  and  onlie  one  provided  for !  *'  His  eye  fell  upon 
me  for  a  moment,  with  less  tendemesse  than  usuall, 
as  though  he  wished  me  in  Aldersgate  Street.  I'm 
sure  I  wish  I  were  there,— not  because  father  is  in 
misfortune ;  oh,  no. 

June.— the  Parliament  requireth  our  unfortunate 
Eiing  to  issue  orders  to  this  and  alle  his  other 
garrisons,  commanding  theire  surrender;  and  father, 
finding  this  is  likelie  to  take  place  forthwith,  is  busied 
in  having  himself  comprised  within  y'  articles  of  sur- 
render. 'IVill  be  hard  indeede,  shoulde  this  be 
denied.  His  estate  lying  in  y'  King's  quarters, 
how  ooulde  he  doe  less  them  adhere  to  his  M''*'  partie 
during  this  unnaturall  war?  I  am  sikc  mother 
grudged  y*  royalists  everie  goose  and  turkey  they  had 
from  our  yard. 

27M. — ^Praised  be  heaven,  deare  father  hath  just 
received  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  protection,  empowering 
him  quietlie  and  without  let  to  goe  forthe  ''with 
servants,  horses^  arms,  goods,  etc."  to  "  London  or 
elsewhere,"  whithersoever  he  will.  And  though  y« 
protection  extends  but  over  six  months,  at  y'  expiry 
of  which  time,  father  nlust  take  measures  to  embark 
for  some  place  of  refuge  beyond  seas,  yet  wlio  knows 
what  may  turn  up  in  those  six  months !  The  King 
may  enjoy  his  owne  agayn.  Meantime,  we  imme- 
diatelie  leave  Oxford. 


Foreei  HilL — ^At  home  agayn ;  and  what  a  home ! 
Everiething  to  seeke,  everiething  mbplaoed,  broken, 
abused,  or  gone  altogether !    The  gate  ofi^its  hinges ; 
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y  stone  balls  of  j*  pillars  orerthrowue,  y*  great  bell 
stolen,  the  cb*pt  junipers  grubbed  up,  the  sun-diall 
broken !  Not  a  hen  or  chicken,  duck  or  duckling, 
left !  Crab  half-starved,  and  soe  glad  to  see  us,  that 
he  dragged  his  kennel  after  him.  Daisy  and  Blanch 
making  such  piteous  moans  at  y*  paddock  gate,  that  I 
coulde  not  bear  it,  bat  helped  Lettice  to  milk  them. 
Within  doors,  everie  room  smelling  of  beer  and 
tobacco ;  cupboards  broken  open,  etc.  On  my  cham- 
ber floor,  a  greasy  steeple  crowned  hat!  Threw  it 
forihe  from  the  window  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 

Mother  goes  about  y*  house  weeping.  Father  sit^ 
in  his  broken  arm-cliair,  y*  picture  of  disconsolateness. 
I  see  the  Agnews,  true  friends !  riding  hither ;  and 
with  them  a  third,  who,  methinks,  is  Kose's  brother 
Ralph. 

London. 
Si.  Martinet  le  6^jii.— Trembling,  weeping,  hope- 
fulle,  dismaied,  here  I  sit  in  mine  uncle's  hired  house, 
alone  in  a  crowd,  soared  at  mine  owne  precipitation, 
readie  to  wish  myselfe  back»  unable  to  resolye,  to 
reflect,  to  pray 

Twelve  at  night. — Alle  is  silent ;  even  in  f  ktelie 
busie  streets.  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  heart  P 
why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me?  Hope  thou 
stiUe  in  y*  Lord,  for  he  is  the  joy  and  light  of  thy 
countenance.  Thou  hast  beene  long  of  learning  him 
to  be  such.  Oh,  forget  not  thy  lesson  now !  Thy 
best  friend  hath  sanctioned,  nay,  counseUed  this  step, 
and  overcome  alle  obstacles,  and  provided  the  means 
of  this  journey ;  and  to-morrow  at  noone,  if  events 
prove  not  cross,  I  shall  have  speech  of  him  whom  ray 
soul  loveth.    To-night,  let  me  watch,  fast,  and  praj. 

Friday ;  at  night. — ^How  awfalle  it  is  to  beholde  a 
man  weepe !  mine  owne  tears,  when  I  think  thereon, 
well  forthe 

Rose  was  a  true  friend  when  she  sayd  "our  prompt 
affections  are  oft  our  wise  counsellors."  Soe,  she 
suggested  and  advised  alle ;  wrung  forthe  my  father's 
consent,  and  sett  me  on  my  way,  even  putting  money 
in  my  purse.  Well  for  me,  had  she  beene  at  my 
journey's  end  as  well  as  its  beginning. 

'Stead  of  which,  here  was  onlie  mine  aunt ;  a  slow, 
timid,  uncertayn  soule,  who  proved  but  a  broken  reed 
to  lean  upon. 

Soe,  alle  I  woulde  have  done  arighte  went  crosse, 
the  letter  never  delivered,  y"  message  deUyed  till  he 
had  left  home,  soe  that  methought  I  shoulde  goe  orazie. 

While  the  boy,  stammering  in  his  lame  excuses, 
bore  my  chafed  reproaches  y*  more  humblie  because  he 
saw  he  had  done  me  some  grievous  hurt,  though  he 
knew  not  what,  a  voice  in  y*  adjacent  chamber  in 
alternation  with  mine  Unde's,  dn^e  the  blood  of  a 
suddain  from  mine  heart,  and  then  sent  it  back  with 
impetuous  rush,  for  I  knew  the  accents  right  well. 

Enters  mine  Aunt,  alle  flurried,  and  hushing  her 
voice.  "  Oh,  niece,  he  whom  you  wot  of  is  here,  but 
knoweth  not  you  are  at  hand,  nor  in  London.  Shall 
I  tell  him?" 


But  I  gasped,  and  held  her  back  by  her  skirts ;  then, 
with  a  suddain  secret  prayer,  or  cry,  or  maybe,  wisli, 
as  'twere,  darted  up  unto  heaven  for  assistance,  I  took 
noe  thought  what  I  shoulde  speak  when  confronted 
with  him,  but  opening  y*  door  between  us,  he  then 
standing  with  his  back  towards  it,  rushed  forth  and 
to  his  feet  ~  there  sank,  in  a  gush  of  tears ;  for  not  one 
word  coulde  I  proffer,  nor  soe  much  as  look  up. 

A  quick  hand  was  laid  on  my  head,  on  my  shoulder— 

as  quicklie  removed and  I  was  aware  of  Uie 

door  being  hurriedlie  opened  and  shut,  and  a  mao 
hasting  forthe;  but  'twas  onlie  mine  undo.  Mean- 
time, my  husband,  who  had  at  first  uttered  a  suddain 
cry  or  exclamation,  had  now  left  me,  sunk  on  y '  ground 
as  I  was,  and  retired  a  space,  I  know  not  whither, 
but  methinks  he  walked  hastilie  to  and  fro.  Thus  I 
remained,  agonized  in  tears,  unable  to  recal  one  word 
of  y*  humble  appeal  I  bad  pondered  on  my  journey, 
or  to  have  spoken  it,  though  I  had  known  everie 
syllable  by  rote ;  yet  not  wishing  myself,  even  in  that 
suspense,  shame,  and  anguish,  elsewhere  than  where 
I  was  cast,  at  mine  husband's  feet. 

Or  ever  I  was  aware,  he  had  come  up,  and  caught 
me  to  his  breast :  then,  holding  me  back  soe  as  to  look 
me  in  y*  face,  sayd,  in  accents  I  shall  never  forget, 

"Much  I  coulde  say  to  reproach,  but  will  not! 
Henceforth,  let  us  onlie  recall  this  darke  passage  of 
our  deeplie  sinfuUe  lives,  to  quicken  us  to  God's 
mercy  in  affording  us  this  re-union.  Let  it  deepen 
our  penitence,  enhance  our  gratitude." 

Then,  suddainlie  covering  up  his  face  with  his 
hands,  he  gave  two  or  three  sobs ;  and  for  some  few 
minutes  coulde  not  refrayn  himself;  but,  when  at 
length  he  uncovered  his  eyes  and  looked  down  on  me 
with  goodness  and  sweetnesse,  'twas  like  the  sim's 
deare  shining  after  raine 


Shall  I  now  destroy  y*  disgracefulle  records  of  this 
blotted  book  ?  I  think  not ;  for  'twill  quicken  me 
perhaps,  as  my  husband  sayth,  to  "  deeper  penitence 
and  stronger  gratitude,"  shoulde  I  henceforthe  be  in 
danger  of  settling  on  y'  lees,  and  foigetting  y*  deepe 
waters  which  had  nearlie  dosed  over  mine  head.  At 
present,  I  am  soe  joyfulle,  soe  light  of  heart  under 
y*  sense  of  forgiveness^  that  it  seemeth  as  though 
sorrow  coulde  lay  hold  of  nie  noe  more ;  and  yet  wc 
are  still,  as  'twere,  disunited  for  awhile;  for  my 
husband  is  agayn  shifting  house,  and  preparing  to 
remove  his  increased  establishment  into  Barbican, 
where  he  hath  taken  a  goodly  mansion ;  and,  until  it 
is  ready,  I  am  to  abide  here.  I  mi^t  pleasautlie 
cavill  at  this;  but,  in  truth,  will  cavill  at  nothing 
now. 

I  am,  by  this,  full  persuaded  that  Ralph's  tale  con- 
cerning Miss  Davies  was  a  false  lie;  though,  at 
y*  time,  supposing  it  to  have  some  colour,  it  inflamed 
my  jealousie  noe  little.  The  cross  spight  of  that 
youth' led,  under  his  sister's  management,  to  an  issue 
his  malice  never  forecast ;  and  now,  though  I  might 
come  at  y*  truth  for  inquiry,  I  will  not  soe  much  as 
even  soil  my  mind  with  thinking  of  it  agayn;  for 
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tiiere  is  that  trutli  in  mine  busband*s  eyes,  which 
woulde  silence  y*  slanders  of  a  hundred  liars.  Chafed, 
irritated,  he  has  beene,  soe  as  to  excite  tlie  sarcastic 
constructions  of  those  who  wish  him  evill ;  but  hb 
soul,  and  his  heart,  and  his  mind  require  a  flightc 
beyond  Ralph's  witt  to  comprehende ;  and  I  know 
and  feel  that  they  are  mine. 

He  hath  just  led  in  the  two  Philips's  to  me,  and 
left  us  together.  Jack  lookt  at  me  askance,  and 
held  aloof ;  but  deare  little  Ned  threw  his  arms  about 
me  and  wept,  and  I  did  weep  tgo ;  seeing  the  wliich. 
Jack  advanctid,  gave  me  his  hand,  and  finally  his  lips, 
then  looL.  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Now,  alle's  right." 
They  are  grown,  and  are  more  comely  than  heretofore, 
which,  in  ipme  measure,  is  owing  to  theire  hair  being 
noe  longer  cut  strait  and  short  after  y*  Puritanicall 
fashion  I  soe  hate,  but  curled  like  thehr  uncle's. 

I  have  writ,  not  y*  particulars,  but  y*  issue  of  my 
journey,  unto  Rose,  whose  loving  heart, .  I  know, 
yearns  for  tidings.  Alsoe,  more  brieflie  unto  my 
mother,  who  loveth  not  Mr.  Milton. 


Babbican. 

September. — Iny*  night-season,  we  take  noe  rest ; 
we  search  out  our  hearts,  and  commune  with  our 
spiritts,  and  checque  our  souls'  accounts,  before  we 
dare  court  our  sleep ;  but  in  y*  day  of  happinesse  wc 
cut  shorte  our  reckonings ;  and  here  am  I,  a  joyfulle 
wife,  too  proud  and  busie  amid  my  daib'e  cares  to  have 
leisure  for  more  than  a  brief  note  in  my  Diarium,  as 
Ned  woulde  call  it.  'Tis  a  large  house,  with  more 
rooms  than  we  can  fiU,  even  with  the  Phillips's  and 
their  scholar-mates,  olde  Mr.  Milton,  and  my  husband's 
books  to  boot.  I  feel  pleasure  in  being  housewifelie  ; 
and  reape  the  benefit  of  alle  that  I  learnt  of  this 
sorte  at  Sheepscote.  Mine  husband's  eyes  follow  me 
with  delight ;  and  once  with  a  perplex^  yet  pleased 
smile,  he  sayd  to  me,  "  Sweet  wife,  thou  airt  stranglie 
altered;  it  seems  as  though  I  have  indeede  lost 
'sweet  Moll' after  alle!" 

Yes,  I  am  indeed  changed ;  more  than  he  knows  or 
coulde  believe.  And  he  is  changed  too.  With  payn 
I  perceive  a  more  stem,  severe  tone  occasionallie  used 
bj  him ;  doubtlesse  the  cloke  assumed  by  his  griefe  to 
hide  the  ruin  I  had  made  within.  Yet  a  more  geniall 
influence  is  fast  melting  this  away.  Agayn,  I  note 
with  payn  that  he  complayns  much  of  his  eyes.  At 
first,  I  observed  he  rubbed  them  oft,  and  dared  not 
mention  it,  believing  that  his  tears  on  account  of  me, 
sinfuUe  soule !  had  made  then  smart.  Soe,  perhaps, 
they  did  in  y*  first  instance,  for  it  appears  they  have 
beene  ailing  ever  since  y*  year  I  left  him ;  and  over- 
studdy,  which  my  presence  mighte  have  prevented, 
hath  conduced  to  y*  same  ill  effect.  Whenever  he 
now  looks  at  a  lighted  candle,  he  sees  a  sort  of  iris 
alle  about  it ;  and,  this  morning,  he  disturbed  me  by 
mentioning  that  a  total  darknesse  obscured  everie 
thing  on  y*  left  side  of  his  eye,  and  that  he  even 
feared,  sometimes,  he  might  eventuallie  lose  y*  sight 
of  both.  "  In  which  case,"  he  cheerfully  sayd,  "you, 
deare  wife,  must  become  my  lecturer  as  well  as 


amanuensis,  and  content  yourself  to  read  to  me  a 
world  of  crabbed  books,  in  tongues  that  arc  not  nor 
neede  ever  be  yours,  seeing  that  a  woman  has  ever 
enough  of  her  own !" 

Then,  more  pensivelie,  he  added,  "  I  discipline  and 
tranquillize  my  mind  on  this  subject,  ever  rememberings 
when  the  apprehension  afflicts  me,  that,  as  man  lives 
not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  everie  word  that  proceeds 
out  of  the  mouth  of  Qod,  so  man  likewise  lives  not  by 
si^Ai  alone,  but  by  faith  in  the  giver  of  sight.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  it  shall  please  him  to  prolong, 
however  imperfectlie,  this  precious  gift,  soe  long  will  I 
lay  up  store  agaynst  the  days  of  darknesse,  which 
may  be  many ;  and  whensoever  it  shall  please  Him  to 
withdrawe  it  from  me  altogether,  I  will  cheerfully  bid 
mine  eyes  keep  holiday,  and  place  my  hand  trustfullie 
in  His,  to  be  led  whithersoever  He  will,  through  the 
remainder  of  life." 


ISitbittos. 


KING  ARTHUR.* 

Whek  a  man,  who  has  made  the  public  his  debtor 
in  any  remarkable  way,  acliieves  a  work  by  which  he 
himself  would  desire  to  be  judged,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  all  those  who  pronounce  an  opinion  concerning 
that  work,  not  to  do  so  hastily,  or  without  serious 
consideration.  A  rapidly  formed,  impatient  judgment, 
in  such  a  case,  is  not  only  critically  unreasonable  and 
false,  it  is  morally  ungrateful.  Also,  when  the  work, 
achieved  or  attempted,  lies  within  the  highest  regions 
of  human  effort,  and  pre-supposes  a  noble  aim,  it 
deserves  to  be  treated  with  the  utmoist  care  and 
candour.  These  thoughts  were  in  our  mind  when  we 
opened  this  second  edition  of  "King  Arthur,"  and 
they  were  not  rendered  weaker  on  reading  the  follow- 
ing simple  and  manly  avowal  made  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton  in  his  preface : — 

"  I  acknowledge  this  poem  as  the  child  of  my  most 
cherished  hopes,  to  which  I  deliberately  confide  the  task 
to  uphold,  and  tiie  chance  to  coatinue  its  father's  name. 
To  this  work,  conceived  first  in  the  enthasiam  of  youth, 
I  have  patiently  devoted  the  best  powers  of  my  maturer 
years  ;~if  it  be  worthless,  it  is,  at  least,  the  worthiest 
contribution  that  my  abilities  enable  me  to  offer  to  the 
literature  of  my  countiy ;  and  I  am  unalterably  con- 
vinced, that  on  this  foundation  1  rest  the  least  perish- 
able monument  of  those  thoughts  and  those  labours 
which  have  made  the  life  of  my  life." 

Whether  readers  and  critics  agree  with  the  author 
in  this  estimate  of  his  work  or  not,  good  feeling 
imperatively  demands  for  it  their  respect,  and  a  careful 
exercise  both  of  the  reading  and  criticising  faculties. 

"  King  Arthur  "  is  an  epic  poem,  in  twelve  books. 
Its  hero  is  the  legendary  monarch  of  Britain, — ^the 
Crown  and  Centre  of  the  vast  kingdom  of  Romance. 
All  the  world  is  aware  that  ^e  historico-fabulous  (life 
and  times  of  King  Arthur  are  especially  attractive  to 


(1)  "  King  Arthur."    Bt  Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton,  author  of  the 
'NewTlmon."    Seoond  edition.    U.  Colbum. 
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cbildren,  poets,  and  imaginative  and  fandM  persons ; 
and  that  many  things,  both  in  prose  and  Terse,  have 
been  written  concerning  them  in  every  langoage  of 
northern  and  western  Europe.  Bat  all  the  world  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  subtle  and  powerful  influence  which 
these  compositions  and  traditionary  recollections  have 
had  upon  the  religion,  the  social  condition,  and  the 
literature  of  our  country.  There  are  many  persons  who 
may  not  know  that  the  authentio  histoiy  of  England 
can  furnish  no  better  hero  for  an  English  epic  than 
our  traditionary  Arthur.  He  is  the  beautiful  incar- 
nation of  the  best  characteristics  of  our  nation.  He 
is  religious,  courageous,  industrious,  and  steadfast. 
All  the  old  chronicles  give  him  a  Celtic  origin  and  a 
Saxon  character.  Modified  and  considerably  changed 
as  the  accounts  of  King  Arthur  have  been,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  various  countries  in  which  they  have  been 
naturalized,  yet  these  moral  qualities  are  always  attri< 
buted  to  King  Arthur.  The  other  heroes  of  the  Round 
Table  are  brave  and  loyal,  pious  and  enterprising,  with 
no  lack  of  steadfastness  and  energy  upon  occasions  j 
but  in  France,  and  Italy,  and  Qermany,  and  Spain,  ii^ 
Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  they  are  all  made  more 
or  less  mercurial  and  light-minded,  in  accordance 
with  their  Celtic  origin.  They  may  be  more  amusmg 
and  agreeable  companions  than  ike  viott  noble  King 
Arthur ;  but  they  are  not  so  fit  for  lore  and  re  Terence, 
»not  so  fit  to  be  the  pattern  of  all  manly  Tirtae,-^not 
so  fit  for  w(»rship  as  a  demigod ;  at  least  in  Sn^iitA 
eyes.  It  is  not  our  business  to  discuss  this  inoon^ 
sistent  work  of  the  olden  time,— the  essentially  Saxon 
oharaoter  of  the  British  King  Arthur.  It  is  only  one 
more  proof  of  the  fact  that  nations  make  their  own 
gods  and  heroes,  and  that  they  attribute  to  them  the 
perfection  of  thoae  good  qualities  which  are  more  or 
leas  oonspiouous  in  themselvea.  The  beat  men  among 
them  are  ever  ready  to  do  honour  to  the  hero,  because 
they  can  understand  his  excellence ;  and  they  strive  tq 
imitate  him  because  his  excellence  is  lovely  in  their 
eyes.  This  truth  as  regards  King  Arthur,  taken  as  an 
actual  national  hero,  makes  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  choice  of 
subject  appear  Tery  judicious  and  happy ;  nor  will  it 
seem  less  so  when  we  remember  that  literature  an4 
art  have  long  consecrated  Arthur  as  the  embodied 
Ideal  of  heroism  in  the  abstract ;  that  he  walks  for 
ever  in  undying  strength  and  beauty  amid  the  gardepa 
of  Bomance,  and  Chivalry,  and  Eaerie;  and  that  his 
mystic  labours,  like  those  of  Hercules,  have  a  deep 
and  solemn  meaning. 

To  reveal  tliis  hidden  meaning  of  his  life-long 
toils, — ^t^  describe  worthily  this  mirror  of  all  worth, — ■ 
to  set  him  as  a  living  being  before  US|  i^  the  intent 
that  our  hearts  ms^  glow  with  love  and  admiration  at 
the  contemplation  of  true  goodness^  and  thus  be 
raised  a  step  or  two  in  our  toilsome  ascent  from  eartl^ 
to  heaven ;— to  paint  with  true  art  the  material  worid 
of  beauty,  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  which  man 
learns  to  fed  that  it  is  but  the  outward  veil  of  a 
higher  spiritual  beauty  which  tnmsoends  his  senses, 
to  the  intent  that  we  may  be  led  to  perceive  the 
existence  of  that  higher  spiritual  beauty,  and  rejoice 


in  it ; — ^these  should  be  the  two  main  objects  in  the 
creation  of  an  epic  poem  on  this  great  subject;  for 
the  businQBS  of  epic  poetry  is  to  fill  our  heaiU  with 
love  and  admiration  for  the  highest  goodness  and  the 
truest  beauty  attainable  in  this  life. 

We  will  now  give  some  account  of  the  poem  before 
us,  and  show,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  and  as  fully  as 
our  limits  will  albw,  its  general  nature,  and  in  what 
it  falls  short  of  being  a  ^reat  poem.  And  here  we 
must  state,  though  with  regret,  our  opinion  that  as 
an  epic  *'  King  Arthur"  is  a  failure;  it  is  not  a  great 
work  of  art ;  but,  looking  at  it  from  a  lower  point  of 
view,  taking  it  as  a  metncal  romance,  it  has  no  in- 
considerable merit. 

The  poem  opens,  of  course,  with  an  announcement 
of  the  subject ; — - 

"  Our  land's  first  lomda,  love  and  knightly  deeds, 
And  wondrous  Merlin,  and  his  wandering  king,  - 

The  triple  labour  and  the  glorious  meeds 
Sought  in  the  world  of  Fahle-land,  I  sing  ,* 

Oo  forth,  O  iong,  amidst  the  banks  d  old, 

And  glide  tnuu4uoent  o*er  the  sands  of  gold." 

After  describing  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  phantom 
shade  before  the  young  king  Arthur,  while  surrounded 
by  his  court  during  a  summer-hdidi^,  in  (he  vak  of 
Carduel,  the  poem  proceeds  to  show  the  alarm  and 
excitement  produoed  among  the  knights  and  ladies 
when  the  king  follows  the  mysterious  summoner  into 
the  enchanted  forest,  close  at  hand.  Some  of  the 
knights  endeavour  to  follow  and  guard  him ;  but  all 
return  disabled,  and  without  having  seen  the  king. 
After  some  hours,  the  king  himself  returns,  behaves  as 
if  nothing  uncommon  had  happened,  and,  under  Uie 
plea  that  the  sun  is  setting,  and  that  there  is  atate- 
businesa  on  hand,  he  commands  the  return  <^  the 
court  to  the  city  of  Carduel,  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom — vis.  that  of  the  Cymri,  or  Britons  of  8o«th 
Wides.  During  the  nighty  Arthur  being  much  dis- 
turbed l^  a  vision  of  the  conquest  of  his  race  by  the 
Saxons,  which  had  been  shown  him  in  the  enchanted 
forest,  repairs  to  visit  his  old  friend  and  tutor,  the 
Prophet-Enchanter  Merlin,  who  lives  in  a  lofty  tower 
in  Carduel,  and  watches  over  the  ^te  of  the  Britons 
and  their  king.  Arthur  describes  what  he  saw,  and 
asks  if  there  are  no  means  by  which  he  may  aveii  the 
tlireatened  eviL  Meriin  has  reooorae  to  some  violent 
spells  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ch^jioes  of  such  a 
consummation.  ArthuTi  being  uninitiated  in  the 
praetioe  of  mi^c,  becomes  insensible  during  the 
operation  of  these  spells,  and  when  he  reoovera  hb 
senses,  he  finds  himself  lying  in  his  own  ohambw,  with 
Merlin  seated  beside  him,  who  immediatdj  imparts 
what  his  magical  spells  had  revealed  to  him  ooneem- 
ing  Arthur  and  his  posterity, 

"  *  PHnee,'  said  the  prophet^  'with  this  mora  awake 
From  pomp,  from  pleasure,  to  hi^  toils  and  brave ; 

From  yonder  wall  the  arms  of  knighthood  take, 
But  leave  the  crown  the  knightlv  arms  may  save ; 

0*er  mount  and  vale,  go,  pilgiim,  forth  alone. 

And  win  ike  gills  which  shalldeted  a  throne.'"— P.  28. 

Arthur  Pendragon,  of  course,  scorns  the  idea  of 
failure,  in  so  high  an  enterpri&e ;  and  sets  off  at  oaee 
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on  hu  jornnay  in  searoh  of  the  'Uriple  labour"  wliich 
be  is  to'  perform.  His  mission  is  a  secret  one;  and 
he  departs  stealthily  and  unattended. 

Arthor^s  three  Mends,  Lancelot,  Qawaine,  and 
Caradoc,  are  then  described.  The  first  two  are  knights, 
the  last  is  a  bard. 

Merlin  comes  upon  them  ithile  they  are  conversing; 
declares  that  he  is  about  to  select  one  of  the  three  to 
send  in  seaioh  of  the  king,  and  after  putting  them  all 
to  trial  in  the  enchanted  forest,  he  selects  Lancelot 
for  the  important  task.  Lancelot  is  sent  off,  furnished 
with  a  magio  ring  which  will  always  point  out  the 
direction  in  which  King  Arthur  is.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  manaroh  has  found  a  guide  in  the  form  of  a 
white  dove,  who  ne? er  leaves  him,  but  conducts  him 
safely  throng  all  dangers  and  difficulties.  He  ar- 
rives at  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals.  The  legitimate 
line  of  kings  has  been  expatriated,  and  in  the  reigning 
monarch  the  reader  smiles  to  recognise  a  contem- 
porary:— 

^  A  distant  kinsman,  Ludovick  was  his  name, 
With  them  was  exiled,  and  with  them  retumU 

A  prince  of  popular  and  patriot  fame ; 
To  roast  his  egg  your  house  be  would  have  burn*d  { 

A  patriot  soul  no  ties  of  kindred  knows — 

His  kinsman's  palace  was  the  house  he  ehoee. 

A  patriot  gamester  playing  for  a  Crown, 
He  watch'd  the  hazard  with  indifferent  air, 

Bebuked  well-wishers  with  a  gentle  frown, 
■Then  dropped  the  whisper—'  What  I  win  I  share.' 

Who  plays  for  power  should  make  the  odds  so  fa\\, 

That  one  man's  luck  should  seem  the  gain  of  all. 

The  moment  came,  disorder  split  the  realm ; 

Too  stem  the  ruler,  or  too  feebly  stem; 
The  supple  kinsman  slided  to  the  helm. 

And  trimm'd  the  rudder  with  a  dexterous  turn  ; 
A  turn  so  dexterous,  that  it  served  to  fling 

Both  overboard— the  people  and  the  king  t 

The  eaptain's  poet  repaid  the  pilot's  task. 
He  seised  the  ship  as  he  had  dear^d  the  prow ; 

Drop  we  the  metaphor  as  he  the  mask  t 
And,  while  his  gasping  Vandals  wonder*d  how. 

Behold  the  patriot  to  the  despot  grown, 

Filch'd  from  the  fight^  and  juggled  to  Uie  throne  I 

And  bland  in  words  was  wily  Ludovick  ! 

Much  did  he  promise,  nought  did  he  fulfil ; 
The  trickster  Fortune  loves  the  hands  that  trick. 

And  smiled  approving  on  her  eoi\]nrer^s  skill  1 
The  promised  freedom  vanish'd  in  a  tax, 
And  Days,  tum'd  briers,  scourged  bewildered  backs.*— 

I^.  50,  51. 

Satire  of  this  kind,  when  kept  strictly  subordinate  to 
the  main  business  of  the  poem,  is  sanctioned  by  the 
best  precedents. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Ludovick's  palace,  Arthur 
narrowly  escapes  being  delivered  up  to  Harold,  Am- 
bassador of  Grida,  King  of  Mercia,  the  great  enemy  of 
the  Cymii,  who  sends  to  demand  him  of  Ludovick. 
He  leaves  the  Vandal  capital,  and  meets  with  several 
dangerous  adventures ;  bcm  all  of  which  he  comes  off 

victorious. King  Arthur  pursues  his  journey  in 

search  of  the  sword,  and  arrives  at  the  Alps.  Hidden 
among  these  mountains  is  a  Happv  Valley,  inhabited 
by  the  desoendanta  of  an  old  Etnuian  ookoiy,  Arthur 


comes  to  this  part  of  the  world  at  a  fortunate  time 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Chief  Augur^  who  rules  this 
sequestered  and  simple  people.  The  royal  family  is 
without  a  male  descendant ;  the  last  of  her  race  is  the 
lovely  young  queen,  iEgle.  To  continue  the  race  it 
is  necessary  to  procuro-a  god  for  her^iusband.  The 
law  has  provided  for  this  difficulty  in  the  following 
manner.  The  Chief  Augur  stations  himself  at  one  of 
the  two  secret  entrances  into  this  apparently  inacces- 
sible valley,  and  waits  until  he  sees  "  a  proper  man*' 
pass  by,  when  he  invites  him  courteously  to  visit  this 
lovely  region ; — the  stranger  enters,  and  the  adaman- 
tine gates  dose  after  him ;  he,  suspecting  nothing,  is 
presented  to  the  maiden  queen ; — ^love  and  marriage 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  After  an  heir  to  the 
throne  is  bom,  the  Augur  makes  away  with  the 
foreign  husband,  and  persuades  the  people  that  the 
god  has  returned  to  the  celestial  regions.  King  Ar- 
thur and  the  dove  come  wandering  by  while  the  Augur 
is  on  the  look  out;  and  the  monarch  is  easily  en- 
trapped. As  easily  do  he  and  the  lovely  JSgle  frdl 
into  the  lovenuiare  set  for  them.  This  episode  of 
^le  and  the  Hi^py  Valley — symbolical  <k  youth's 
first  love— is  by  far  the  best  thing  in  the  poem.  It  is 
happily  conceived,  and  executed  with  clearness  and 
brUliancy ; — ^the  allegory  is  unobtrusive,  but  its  me- 
lancholy grace  glides  through  the  stoiy  like  some 
melody  in  a  Symphony,. by  Beethoven.  We  shall 
make  our  longest  extract  Arom  this  portion  of  the 
work  ;— 

"  We  turn  onoe  more  to  ^gle  and  her  goest. 

Lo  1  the  sweet  valley  in  the  flush  of  eve  t 
Lo  1  side  by  side,  where  through  the  roee^urcade 
Steals  the  love  star,  the  hero  and  the  maid ! 

Silent  they  gace  into  eadi  other's  eyes, 

Stirring  uie  inmost  soul's  un^iet  sleep ; 
So  pierce  soft  star-beams,  blendmg  waves  and  skies, 

some  holy  fountain  trembling  to  its  deep  f 
jBright  to  each  eye  each  human  heart  Is  bare. 
And  soaree  a  thought  to  start  an  angd  there  r 

Love  to  the  soul,  whate'er  the  harsh  may  say. 

Is  as  the  hallowing  Naiad  to  the  well— 
The  linking  life  between  the  forms  of  eUj 

And  those  ambrosia  nurtures ;  from  its  spell 
Fly  earth's  rank  fogs,  and  Thought's  ennobled  flow 
Smnes  with  the  shape  that  glides  in  light  below. 

Sdze,  0  beloved,  the  blooms  the  Hour  allows  I 

Alas,  but  once  can  flower  the  Beautiful  1 
Hark,  the  wind  rustles  through  the  trembling  bougkr,    • 

And  the  stem  withers  while  the  buds  ye  eull  1 
Brief  though  the  prise,  how  few  in  after  hours 
Can  say, '  At  least  the  Beautiful  vxu  ouiaf 

Two  loves  (and  both  divine  and  pure)  there  ars ; 
One  by  the  roof-tree  takes  its  root  for  ever, 

Nor  tempests  rend,  nor  changeful  seasons  mar- 
It  clin^  the  stronger  for  the  storm's  endeavour  ; 

Beneath  its  shade  the  wavwom  find  their  rest. 

And  in  its  boughs  the  cum  bird  builds  its  nest 

But  one  more  frail,  (in  thai  more  prised,  perchaiee,) 
Bends  its  rich  blossoms  over  lonely  streams 

In  the  untrodden  ways  of  wild  Romance, 
On  earth's  &r  confines,  like  the  Tree  of  Dreams, 

Few  find  the  path  ;--0  bliss  t  O  woe  to  find  t 

Whi4UkBthebloaBea!-ahl  whaft  woe  th»  wind  t 
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Oh,  the  short  spring  I— the  etenud  winter  l^All 

Branch,— stem  all  shattered ;  fragile  as  the  bloom  I 
Tet  this  the  love  tliat  diarms  ns  to  recall ; 

Life's  ^Iden  holidaj  before  the  tomb ; 
Tea !  thts  the  loyes  which  age  again  lives  o'er, 
And  hears  the  heart  beat  lo^  with  yonth  onoe  more ! 
•  ••••• 

Tib  mom  once  more ;  upon  the  shelTing  green 

Of  the  small  isle,  alone  the  Cjmrian  stood 
With  his  full  heart, — when  suddenly,  between 

Him  and  the  sun,  the  azure  solitude 
Was  broken  by  a  dark  and  rapid  wing. 
And  a  dusk  bird  swoop'd  downward  to  the  King." —    i 

Pp.180— 186. 

This  raven  is  a  messenger  from  Merlin  bearing  the 
information  that  the  Saxons  have  invaded  his  king- 
dom. Boused  by  this  intelligence  from  his  blissful 
state  of  idleness,  Arthur  insists  upon  being  allowed 
to  depart;  and  after  taking  an  affecting  farewell  of 
iEgle,  he  is  conducted  by  the  Augur  to  the  only  point 
of  egress  from  the  valley.  This  is  in  the  Temple  of 
Death,  through  which  a  dark  stream  flows.  This 
stream,  after  taking  a  subterraneous  course  for  some 
time,  falls  in  a  prodigious  cataract  over  rugged  rocks 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  Alpine  range  which  bounds 
the  Happy  Valley.  There  is  no  chance  of  any  ordi- 
nary mortal  escaping  alive  into  the  outer  world ;  and 
the  Augur,  with  grim  satisfaction,  sees  Arthur  step 
on  to  the  raft,  torch  in  hand,  and,  preceded  by  the 
faithful  dove,  begin  his  perilous  voyage.  Before  he 
is  out  of  sight,  .£gle  appears  in  the  Temple  of  Death; 
and,  to  the  consternation  of  her  attendEuits  and  the 
Augur,  precipitates  herself  into  the  fast  flowing 
stream,  in  order  to  rejoin  her  lover.  The  sequel  of 
this  adventure  is  soon  told.  Arthur  is  preserved  by 
the  care  of  the  distant  Merlin,  but  the  beautiful, 
loving  Mgh  is  found  a  corpse  by  the  side  of  his  in- 
sensible body,  when  Lancelot,  conducted* by  his  ring, 
seeks  for  his  friend  at  the  foot  of  the  roaring  cataract. 
This  cataract  falls  into  an  enchanted  lake,  on  the 
shore  of  which  is  a  solitary  monastery.  Her  lover 
procures  Christian  burial  for  JEgle,  and  the  monks 
sing  her  funeral  hymn. 

Arthur  remains  in  this  spot  with  his  true  friend, 
Lancelot,  long,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  ^le.  At 
length  he  becomes  aware  that  this  is  the  very  lake 
beneath  which  the  sword  he  was  to  seek  lies  hidden. 
The  Fairy  of  the  Lake  appears  to  him,  and  he  sinks 
with  her  below  the  waters  into  the  Halls  of  Time. 
There  is  mnch  that  is  extraordinary  to  be  seen  here ; 
but  there  is  a  want  of  distinctness  and  of  vigour  in 
the  description  of  it. 

The  presiding  Genius  of  the  Future  shows  him  the 
fate  of  Britain  down  to  our  own  day.  Upon  his  de- 
claration that  the  sword  shall  be  wielded  by  him  for 
the  benefit  of  his  people,  Excalibar  becomes  bis ;  and 
he  is  safely  restored  to  the  upper  world.  In  the  mean- 
time Gawaine  has  been  also  sent  out  from  Carduel  in 
search  of  Arthur,  accompanied  by  a  guide  in  the  form 
of  a  raven.  The  adventures  of  Sir  Gawaine  are  mar- 
veUous  and  comic;  but  we  find  them  more  tedious 
than  amusing.  Sir  Lancelot,  while  waiting  the  return 
of  the  king  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake,  meets  with  a 


fair  Saxon  damsel,  Genevra^  the  daughter  of  IBudd 
the  Mercian ;  they  journey  together  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  they  encounter  Arthur,  who  sends  them  home 
to  Carduel,  while  he  himself  goes  on  board  a  Nor- 
wegian ship  which  is  bound  for  the  Polar  regions, — 
being  now  anxious  to  fulfil  the  second  part  of  his 
allotted  task,  and  procure  the  Shield  of  Thor,  whidi 
is  guarded  by  dwaifs  in  some  undefined  land  of  ice 
and  solitude ;  probably  Greenland  or  Icehmd.  Here 
he  and  his  crew  are  compelled  to  pass  the  winter; 
and  when  the  hitter  are  quite  overcome  both  in  body 
and  mind,  by  the  hardships  of  their  isohited  situation, 
the  former,  as  unexpectedly  as  opportunely,  meets 
Gawaine  in  a  morning  ramble  over  the  ice.  Gnwia^i 
by  a  fortunate  train  of  circumstances,  has  become  a 
sort  of  king  among  the  Esquimaux,  and  he  imme- 
diately sends  succour  to  King  Arthur's  companions ; 
after  which,  the  two  friedds  relate  their  adventures  to 
each  other,  and  Gawaine  informs  the  king  of  a  story 
current  among  the  Esquimaux,  concerning  a  silver 
shield  guarded  by  dwarfs,  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This,  ArtiMur  takes  for  granted  to  be  the 
object  of  his  search,  and  on  the  return  of  spring  he 
sets  out,  guided  by  the  dove,  in  quest  of  the  abode  of 
the  dwarfs.  Horrors  and  dangers  beset  him  at  the 
very  outset  of  this  undertaking.  A  monster-daemon 
appears  to  deter  him  from  it ;  but  he  persists ;  and  the 
dcemon  is  compelled  to  become  his  guide,  through 
subterranean  passages,  to  the  Cave  of  Lok.  His 
progress  is  thus  described ;  (the  following  extract  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  marvellous-imaginative  portions 
of  the  work:) — \ 

"  The  king  recoiling  paused  irresolute, 

Till  through  the  cave  the  white  wing  went  its  way ; 
Then  on  his  breast  he  sign'd  the  cross,  and  mute 

With  solemn  prayer,  he  left  the  world  of  day. 
Thick  stood  the  night,  save  were  the  falchion  gave  . 
Its  dear  sharp  glimmer  lengthening  down  the  cave. 
Advancing ;  flashes  rush'd  irregular 

Like  subterranean  lightning,  fork'd  and  red : 
From  warring  matter—wandering  shot  the  star 

Of  poisonous  gases ;  and  the  tortured  bed 
Of  the'  old  Volcano  show'd  in  trailing  fires, 
Where  the  numb'd  serpent  dragg'd  its  mangled  spires. 

Broader  and  ruddier  on  the  Dove's  pale  wings 
Now  glowed  the  lava  of  the  widening  spaoea ; 

Qrinn*d  from  the  rock  the  jaws  of  giant  things. 
The  lurid  skeletons  of  vanished  races. 

They  who,  perchance  ere  man  himself  had  birth, 
Buled  the  moist  slime  of  uncompleted  earth. 

Enormous  couch'd  fang'd  Iguanodon, 
To  which  the  monster-lixard  of  the  Nile 

Were  prey  too  small, — whose  dismal  haunts  were  on 
The  swamps  where  now  such  golden  harvests  smile 

As  had  sufficed  those  myriad  hosts  to  feed 

When  all  the  Orient  march'd  behind  the  Mede. 

There  the  foul,  earliest  reptile  spectra  lay 
Distinct  as  when^the  chaos  was  their  home; 

Half-phuit»  half  serpent,  some  subside  away 
Into  gnarl'd  roots  (now  stone) — more  hideous  some, 

Hidf  bird— half  fish— seem  struggling  yet  to  spring. 

Shark-like  the  maw,  and  dragon-Uke  the  wing. 

But,  life-like  more,  from  later  layers  emerge 
Witli  their  fell  tusks  deep-stricken  in  the  stone, 

Herds,  that  through  all  the  thunders  of  the  surge, 
Had  tathe  Ark  which  swept  relentless  on 
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(Denied  to  t]iem)~kneird  ibe  despairing  roar 
Of  sentenced  raoes  time  shall  know  no  more. 

Under  the  limbs  of  mammoUis  went  the  path. 
Or.  through  the  arch  immense  of  Dragon  jaws. 

And  ever  on  the  King — ^in  watchful  wrath 
Gazed  the  attendant  Fiend,  with  artfal  panse 

Where  dread  was  dreadliest ;  had  the  mortal  one 

Falter*d  or  qnail'd,  the  Fiend  his  prey  had  won. 

And  rent  it  limb  hy  limb ;  bat  on  the  Dove 
Arthur  look'd  steadfast,  and  the  Fiend  was  foil'd. 

Now,  as  along  the  skeleton  world  they  move, 
Stranffe  noises  jar,  and  flit  strange  shadows.    ToiVd 

The  Tnnl's  swart  people,  in  their  inmost  home 

At  work  on  ruin  for  the  days  to  come. 

•  •••*•' 

A  mighty  cirque  with  lustre  belts  the  mine ; 

Its  walls  of  iron  glittering  into  steel ; 
Wall  upon  wall  reflected  flings  the  shine 

Of  armour  !    Vizorless  the  Corpses  kneel, 
Their  glazed  eyes  fix*d  upon  a  couch  where,  screen'd 
With  whispering  eurUuns,  sleeps  the  Kingly  Fiend : 

Corpees  of  giants,  who  perchance  had  heard 
The  tromps  of  Tubal,  and  had  leapt  to  strife. 

Whose  guilt  provoked  the  Deluge  :  sepulchred 
In  their  world's  ruins,  still  a  nown  like  life 

Hung  o*er  vast  brows, — and  spears  like  turrets  shone 

In  huids  whose  grasp  had  crush'd  the  Mastodon. 

Around  the  couch,  a  silent  solemn  ring, 
Thev  whom  the  Teuton  call  the  Yalkvra,  sate. 

Shot  through  pale  webs  their  spindles  glistening ; 
Dread  tissues  woven  out  of  human  hate 

For  heavenly  ends  f — ^for  there  is  spun  the  woe 

Of  every  war  that  ever  earth  shall  know. 

Below  their  feet  a  bottomless  pit  of  gore 

Yawn*d,  where  each  web,  when  once  the  woof  was  done. 
Was  scornful  cast.    Tet  rising  evermore 

Out  of  the  surfiBMse,  wander'd  airy  on 
(Till  lost  in  upper  space)  pale  wingM  seeds 
The  future  heaven-fruit  of  the  hell-bom  deeds; 

For  out  of  every  evil  bom  of  time, 

Qod  shapes  a  good  for  his  eternity. 
Lo  where  the  spindles,  weaving  crime  on  crime. 

Form  the  world-work  of  Charlemains  to  be ; — 
How  in  that  hall  of  iron  lengthen  forth 
The  fiites  that  ruin,  to  rebuild,  the  North  1 

Here,  one  stem  Sister,  smiling  on  the  King, 
Hurries  the  thread  that  twines  his  Nation's  doom, 

And,  farther  down,  the  whirring  spindles  sing 
Around  the  woof  which  from  his  Baltic  home 

Shall  charm  the  avenging  Norman,  to  control 

The  shatter'd  races  into  one  calm  whole. 

•  •••*• 

Fierce  glared  the  dwarf  upon  the  silent  King, 
'  There  is  the  prize  thy  visions  would  achieve ! 

There,  where  the  hnsh'd  inexorable  ring 
Murder  the  myriads  in  the  webs  they  weave,  I 

Behind  the  curtains  of  Incarnate  War, 

Whose  lightest  tremour  topples  thrones  afiu*, — 

*  Whidi  ev*n  the  Valkyrs  with  their  bloodless  hands 
Ne'er  dare  aside  to  draw,— go,  seek  the  Shield  I 

Yet  be  what  follows  known  !~you  kneeling  bands 
Whose  camps  were  Andes,  and  whose  battle-field 

Left  plains,  now  empires,  rolling  seas  of  gore. 

Shall  hear  the  clang  and  leap  to  life  once  more. 

'Boosed  from  their  task,  revengeful  shall  arise 
The  never  baffled  "  Choosers  of  the  Slain," 

The  fiend  thy  hand  shall  wake,  unclose  the  eyes 
That  flash'd  on  heavenly  hosts  their  storms  again. 

And  thy  soul  wither  in  the  mighty  frown 

Before  whose  night,  an  earlier  sun  sunk  down. 


'  The  rocks  shall  close  all  path  for  flight  save  one. 
Where  now  the  Troll-fiends  wait  to  rend  their  prey. 

And  each  malign  and  monster  skeleton, 
Be-clothed  with  life  as  in  the  giant  day 

When  yonder  seas  were  valleys — scent  thy  gfore 

And  grin  with  fangs  that  gnash  for  food  once  more. 

*  Ho,  dost  thou  shudder,  pale  one  1    Back  and  live.' 
Thrice  strove  the  King  for  speech,  and  thrice  in  vain. 

For  he  was  man,  and  till  our  souls  survive 
The  instincts  bom  of  flesh,  shall  Horror  reign 

In  that  Unknown  beyond  the  realms  of  Sense, 

Where  the  soul's  darkness  seems  the  man's  defence. 

Yet  as  when  through  uncertain  troublous  cloud 
Breaks  the  sweet  morning  star,  and  from  its  home 

Smiles  lofty  peace,  so  through  the  phantom  crowd 
Of  fears — tne  Eos  of  the  world  to  cpme, 

Faith,  look'd— revealing  how  earth-nourish'd  are 

The  clouds ;  and  how  beyond  their  reach  the  star  1 

Mute  on  his  knee,  amidst  the  kneeling  dead 
He  sank— the  dead  the  dreaming  fiend  revered. 

And  he,  the  living  Qod  1  Then  terror  fled. 
And  all  the  king  illumed  the  front  he  rear'd. 

Firm  to  the  couch  on  which  Ube  fiend  reposed 

He  strode;— the  curtains,  murmuring,  round  him 
closed.**— Pp.  823-831. 

The  followers  of  Arthur,  accompanied  by  Gawaine, 
alarmed  for  the  fate  of  Arthur,  proceed  to  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  through  which  he  penetrated  to  the  sub- 
terranean world.  The;  are  terrified  by  the  awfiil  and 
preternatural  sights  and  sounds  which  meet  them 
there,  and  become  insensible ;  when  they  recover, 
Arthur's  corpse-like  form  is  lying  near  them,  with  the 
faithful  white  dove  hovering  over  it : — 

"  Whether  to  Love,  how  true  soe'er  its  faith. 
Whether  to  Wisdom,  whatso'er  its  skill, 

Till  his  last  hour  the  struggle  and  the  scathe 
Kemain'd  unutter'd  and  unutterable ; 

But  aye,  in  soUtude,  in  crowds,  in  strife. 

In  joy,  that  memory  lived  witMn  his  life : 

It  made  not  sadness,  though  the  calm  grave  smile 
Never  regain'd  the  flash  that  youth  had  given,— 

But  as  some  shadow  from  a  sacied  pile 
Darkens  the  earth  from  shrines  that  speak  of  heaven, 

That  gloom  the  grandeur  of  religion  wore, 

And  seem'd  to  hallow  all  it  rested  o'er. 

Such  Freedom  is,  0  Slave,  that  would  be  free  ! 

Never  her  real  struggles  into  life 
Hath  History  told  !    As  it  hath  been  shall  be 

The  Apocalypse  of  Nations ;  nursed  in  strife 
Not  with  the  present,  nor  with  living  foes. 
But  where  the  centuries  shroud  their  long  repose. 

Out  from  the  graves  of  earth's  primeval  bones, 
The  shield  of  empire,  patient  Force  must  win : 

What  made  the  Briton  free  t  not  crashing  thrones 
Nor  parchment  laws  1    The  charter  must  begin 

In  Scythian  tents,  the  steel  of  Nomad  spears ; 

To  date  the  fVeedom,  count  three  thousand  years ! 

Neither  is  Freedom  mirth  f  Be  free,  O  Slave, 
And  dance  no  moro  beneath  the  laz^  palm. 

Freedom's  mild  brow  with  noble  care  is  grave. 
Her  bliss  is  solemn  as  her  strength  is  calm ; 

And  thought  mature  each  childlike  sport  debars 

The  forms  erect  whose  look  is  on  the  stars." — 

Pp.  884,  835. 

This  passage  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  poem,  and  will, 
we  think,  be  generally  admired  for  its  philosophic  trath. 
King  Arthur  now  returns  to  Britain  in  search  of  bis 
third  object,*»'^the  Child-guide  with,  the  locks  of 
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la^ld."  Still  following  the  oonduoi  of  the  white  doye, 
he  lands  in  a  Mercian  haren ;  and  separating  himself 
from  the  faithful  Gawaine,  on  the  plea  that  all  im- 
portant works  must  be  performed  alone,  he  makes  his 
way  through  a  vast  forest. 

Here  he  sleeps,  and  has  a  wondrous  dream  concern- 
ing the  realms  of  death  ;^the  spirit  of  the  lost  ^le 
appears  to  him ;  the  dove  has  ranished ;  and  when  he 
wakes,  in  place  of  these  two  beloved  objects  (for  the 
dove  is  always  felt  to  be  some  higher  spirit  in  disguise) 
he  perceives  before  him  the  object  of  his  search. 

This  is  Genevieve,  daughter  of  Crida,  King  of 
Merciai^-the  White  Dove  in  a  human  form;  the 
Christian  Saint  Genevieve,  who  becomes  the  wife  of 
King  Arthur.  A  very  different  personage  from  the 
Queen  (3uenever  of  the  Fabliaux!  She  conducts 
the  kmg  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Carduel.  The 
whole  country  has  been  ravaged  by  her  father,  who 
is  besieging  the  city.  The  war  rages  fiercely,  and 
the  heathen  Mercians,  to  propitiate  their  gods,  are 
about  to  sacrifice  the  gentle  Genevieve  because  sJie  is 
a  Christian  virgin,  when  an  end  is  put  to  the  war  by  a 
oomi^ete  victory,  which  the'  Cjmn,  headed  by  their 
returned  king,  and  aided  by  Merlin,  gain  over  the 
Mercians.  Peace  is  concluded  between  the  Mercians 
and  the  Cymri  by  the  marrage  of  King  Arthur  with 
the  Princess  Geneviev*^,  and  of  Sir  Lancelot  with  her 
kinswoman,  G^nevra.  The  awkwardness  of  the  old 
stories  concerning  Queen  Guenever  and  Sir  Lancelot 
is  intended  to  be  done  away  with,  by  supposing  that 
the  Eomance  writers  have  confounded  the  two  ladies 
Genevieve  and  Genevra.  The  Poem  is  thus  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  We  have  yet  another  extract  to  give, 
which  may  edify  and  amuse  the  reader.  It  is  from 
another  portion  of  the  satirical  episode  concerning 
Ludovicky  King  of  the  Vandals,  who  had  promised  to 
send  fofoes  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mercians  against 
King  Arthur. 

'*  But  wherefore  MX  the  Vandal's  promised  bands  1 
Well  said  the  Greek, '  Not  till  his  latest  hour 

Deem  man  secure  from  Fortune ;'  in  our  hands 
We  clnteh  the  sunbeam  when  we  grasp  at  power ; — 

No  strength  detains  the  unsnbetantial  prize. 

The  light  escapes  na  as  the  moment  flies. 

And  monarchs  envied  Lndovick  the  Great  I 
And  Wisdom's  seers  his  wiles  did  wisdom  call. 

And  Force  stood  sentry  at  his  castle  gate  ; 
And  Mammon  aooth'd  the  murmnrers  in  the  ball  ; 

For  Freedom's  forms  disguised  the  deepot'u  thought — 

He  ruled  by  qrnods— and  the  synods  bought  1 

Yet  empires  rest  not  or  on  gold  or  steel ; 

The  old  in  habit  strike  the  gnarled  root ; 
But  vigorous  faith— the  young  fresh  sap  of  zeal, 

Must  make  the  life-blood  of  the  planted  shoot — 
And  new-bom  states,  like  new  religions,  need 
Not  the  dull  code,  but  the  impassion'd  creed. 

Give  but  u  cause,  a  child  may  be  a  chief  I 
What  cause  to  hosts  can  Ludovick  supply  T 

Swift  flies  the  Element  of  Power,  Belie/, 
From  all  foundations  hoUow'd  to  a  lie. 

One  monL  a  riot  in  the  streets  arose, 

And  left  the  Vandal  crownless  at  the  close. 

A  plump  of  spears  the  net  could  have  cmsh'd  f 
'  Defend  the  throne,  my  speazmm  r  eried  ike  king. 


The  spearmen  ailn'd,  and  fbrth  the  q>eamen  ruah'd, 

When  woe  1  they  took  to  reason  on  the  thing  1 
And  then  conviction  smote  them  on  the  spot, 
That  for  that  throne  they  did  not  care  a  jot 

With  scuff  and  scum,  with  urchins  loosed  from  school. 

Thieves,  gleemen,  jugglers,  beggars,  swelled  the  riot; 
While,  like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  oool 

On  crowd,  and  crown—the  spearmen  look'd  in  quiet, 
Till  all  its  heads  that  Hydra  call'd  '  The  Many,* 
Stretch'd  hissing  forth,  without  a  stroke  at  any. 
At  first  Astutio,  wroug  but  very  wise, 

Disdain'd  the  Hydra  as  a  fabled  creature, 
The  vague  invention  of  a  Poet's  lies. 

Unknown  to  Pliuy  and  the  laws  of  Nature— 
Nor  till  the  fact  was  past  philosophizing, 
Saith  he, '  That's  Hydra,  there  is  no  disguising  t 
'  A  Hydra,  Sire,  a  Hercules  demands. 

So  if  not  Hercules,  assume  his  vizard.' 
The  advice  is  good — the  Vandal  wrings  his  hands. 

Kicks  out  the  Sage — and  rushes  to  a  wizard. 
The  wizard  waves  his  wand — disarms  the  sentry, 
And  (wondrous  man)  enchants  the  mob— with  entry. 
Thus  fell,  though  no  man'touch'd  him,  Ludovick, 

Tripp'd  by  the  slide  of  his  own  slippery  feet. 
The  crown  cigoled  from  Fortune  by  a  tridc,* 

Fortune,  in  turn,  outcbeated  firom  the  cheat ; 
Clapp'd  her  sly  cap  the  glittering  bauble  on. 
Cried  *  Presto ! ' — raised  it— and  the  gaud  was  gonei 
Ev'n  at  the  last,  to  self  and  nature  true, 

No  royal  heart  the  breath  of  danger  woke ; 
To  mean  disguise  habitual  instinct  flew. 

And  the  king  vanish'd  in  a  eraftunaa^  doak. 
While  his  brave  prinoee  loampering  for  their  live% 
Relictia  parmuli$ — forgot  their  wives  I 
King  Mob  succeeding  to  the  vaeant  throne. 

Chose  for  his  ministers  some  wise  Chaldeans,-* 
Who  told  the  sun  to  close  the  day  at  noon. 

Nor  sweat  to  death  his  betters  the  plebdans ; 
And  bade  the  earth,  unvez'd  by  plough  and  spade, 
Bring  forth  its  wheat  in  quarterns  ready  made. 
The  sun  refused  the  astronomic  fiat ; 

The  earth  declined  to  bake  the  com  it  grew ; 
King  Mob  then  ordered  that  a  second  riot 

Should  teach  Creation  what  it  had  to  do. 
*  The  sun  shines  on,  the  earth  demands  the  tiUage, 
Down  Time  and  Nature,  and  hurrah  for  pillage  !* 

Then  rise  en  masse  the  burghers  of  the  town ; 

Each  Patriot  breast  the  fires  of  Brutus  fill  ; 
Gentle  as  lambs  when  riot  reach'd  the  erown. 

They  raged  like  lions  when  it  touch'd  the  tilL 
Rush'd  all  who  boasted  of  a  shop  to  rob. 
And  stout  King  Money  soon  dethroned  King  Mob. 
This  done,  much  scandalized  to  note  the  feet. 

That  o'er  the  short  tyrannic  rise  the  tall, 
The  middle^zed  a  penal  law  enaei 

That  henceforth  height  must  be  the  sanfe  im  all; 
For  being  each  bom  equal  with  the  other. 
What  greater  crime  than  to  outgrow  yevr  brotiMV  % 
Poor  Vandals,  do  the  towers,  when  foee  assail, 

So  idly  soar  above  the  level  wall  t 
Harmonious  Order  needs  its  mu^o>seale ; 

The  Equal  were  the  discord  of  the  AIL 
Let  the  wave  undulate,  the  mountain  rise ; 
Nor  ask  from  Law  what  Nature's  self  deniea." — 

^850—351. 

One  of  the  greatest  political  convnlsians  of  modem 
times  is  here  very  well  described;  and  the  monl 
lessons  to  be  gathered  from  it  are  inacfMniUe  from  the 
amusement. 

This  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  main  atocj  in  the 
work  before  na.    To  enter  very  miavtelj  into  a  db- 
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enssion  of  the  causes  which  render  this  work  unsatis- 
factory and  upon  the  whole  heav^f^  would  be  impossible, 
within  our  present  limits. 

There  is,  however,  much  lively  and  graceful  fancy,  and 
some  high  imagination  in  it ;  it  is  easy  to  understand ; 
the  reflective  portions  are  few,  and  arise  naturally  out  of 
the  subject  \  and  the  verse,  though  defective  in  the 
highest  musical  qualities,  ^is  generally  fluent.  In 
oonolusion,  we  woiild  express  our  opinion,  that  though 
"  King  Arthur"  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  the  kind 
of  thing  which  its  author  hopes  it  will  be  pronounced 
to  be,  yet  it  will  add  to,  rather  than  detract  from,  his 
reputation.  He  has  shown  his  earnest  love  for  poetry 
by  this  long  and  arduous  tusk.  The  best  people  often 
form  a  false  estimate  of  their  own  powers.  Love  for 
an  art  is  easily  mistaken  for  skill  in  it.  We  never 
know  what  we  can  noi  do,  till  we  try ;  and  when  we 
fail  in  the  trial  to  achieve  a  good  work,  there  can 
be  no  disgrace  in  the  failure.  It  is  sometimes  even 
a  more  praiseworthy  thing  to  fail  in  a  high  endeavour 
than  to  succeed  in  a  mediocre  one.  Such  considera- 
tions should  flnd  a  place  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
pronounce  judgment  upon  an  extraordinary  work,  by 
one  who  has  long  deserved  well  of  the  Public. 


ASPECTS  OF  NATURE.' 
Wb  return  to  the  vegetation  of  the  South  American 
Steppes,  to  glance  at  one  of  its  wonders — ^the  fan 
pafan,  the  Mauritia,  which  is  almost  the  only  attraction 
or  means  of  subsistence  to  those  nomadic  native  hordes 
who  thinly  people  the  vast  wilderness.  This  life- 
sapporting  tree  alone,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
to  north  of  the  Sierra  de  Xmataca,  feeds  the  unsubdued 
nation  of  the  Qaaranis,or  Warraws  of  British  Quiana. 
**  Whan  thii  ^ple  were  more  numerous,  and  lived 
In  closer  contiguity,  not  only  did  they  sunport  their  huts 
on  the  cut  trunks  of  palm-trees  as  pillars  on  which 
rested  a  scaffolding  forming  the  floor,  but  they  also, 
it  is  said,  twined  from  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  Mauritia 
eords  and  mats,  which,  skilfully  interwoven  and  sus- 
pended from  stem  to  stem,  enabled  them  in  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  Delta  is  overflowed,  to  live  in  the  trees 
like  the  apes.  The  floor  of  these  raised  cottages  is  partly 
eo^-ered  with  a  ooating  of  damp  clay,  on  which  the 
women  make  fires  for  household  purposes,- -the  flames 
appearing  at  night  from  the  river  to  be  suspended  high 
in  the  air.  The  Quaranis  still  owe  the  presen-ation  of 
their  physical,  and  perhaps  also  their  moral,  indepen- 
denee,  to  the  half-submerged  marshy  soil  over  which 
tk^  move  with  a  light  and  rapid  step,  and  to  their 
elevated  dwellings  in  the  tre^— a  habitation  never 
likely  to  be  chosen  from  motives  of  religious  enthusiasm 
by  an  American  Stylites.  But  the  Mauritia  affords  to 
the  Onaranis  not  only  a  secure  dwelling-plaoe,  hot 
also  various  kinds  of  food.  Before  the  flover  of  the 
male  palm-tree  breaks  through  its  tender  sheath,  and 
only  at  that  period  of  vegetable  metamorphosis,  the  pith 
of  the  stem  of  the  tree  contain.}  a  meal  resembling  sago, 
whkh  like  the  llurina  of  the  jatropha  roots  is  dried  in 
thin  Wiad-like  sliees.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  tree 
lorms  the  sweet  intoxieatlng  palm  wine  of  the  Guaian^ 
The  scaly  fruits,  which  resemble  in  their  appearance 
reddish  nr  cones,  afford,  like  the  plantain  and  almost 
all  Ui^ieal  fruits,  a  diflbrent  kind  of  nutriment, 
aaewdingly  as  they  are  eaten  afbtr  their  saccharine  snb- 
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stance  is  fully  developed,  or  in  their  earliest  or  more 
farinaceous  state.  Thus,  in  the  lowest  stage  of  man's 
intellectual  development,  we  find  the  existence  of  an 
entire  people  bouna  up  with  that  of  a  single  tree ;  like 
the  insect  which  lives  exclusively  on  a  single  psjrt  of  a 
particular  flower." 

It  is  in  such  illustration  as  is  conveyed  in  the  latter 
sentence  that  the  philosophical  wealth  of  the  "Aj- 
pects"  consists.  In  the  notes,  Humboldt  tells  us 
that  high  up  on  the  declivity  of  the  Duida,  north  of 
the  Esmeralda  imssion,  he  found  the  Mauritia  in  fine 
groups  of  fresh  shining  verdure,  reminding  him  of 
European  alder  groves.  The  trees  preserve  the 
moisture  of  the  ground  by  their  shade,  and  hence  the 
Indians  say  that  the  Mauritia  draws  the  water  round 
its  roots  by  a  mysterious  attraction.  By  a  somewhat 
similar  theory,  they  advise  that  serpents  should  not  be 
killed ;  because  the  destruction  of  the  serpents  and  the 
drying  up  of  the  poob  and  lagunes  aocompany  each 
other :  thus  the  untutored  child  of  nature  oonfounds 
cause  and  effect. 

The  sand-spout  is  one  of  the  most  paralysing 
phenomena  of  the  Steppe :  its  theory  is  thus  eloquently 
narrated : 

**  When,  under  the  vertical  rays  of  the  never-clouded 
sun,  the  oarbonized  turfy  covering  falls  into  dust,  the 
indurated  soil  cracks  asunder,  as  if  from  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  If  at  sueh  times,  two  opposing  currents  of 
air,  whose  conflict  produces  a  rotatoi^  motion,  oome  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  the  plain  assumes  a  strange  and 
singular  aspect.  Like  conical  shaped  clouds,  the  points  of 
which  descend  to  the  earth,  the  sand  rises  through  the 
rarefied  air  in  the  electrically  charged  centre  of  the 
whirling  current,  resembling  the  loud  water-spout 
dreaded  by  the  experienced  mariner.  The  lowering 
sky  sheds  a  dim,  almost  straw-coloured  light  on  the 
desolate  plain.  The  horizon  draws  suddenly  nearer; 
the  Steppe  seems  to  contract,  and  with  it  the  heart  of 
the  wanderer.  The  hot  dusty  particles  which  fill  the 
air  increase  its  suffocating  heat,  and  the  east  wind,  blow- 
ing over  the  long-heated  soil,  brings  with  it  no  refresh- 
ment, but  rather  a  still  more  burning  glow.  The  pools 
which  the  yellow  fading  branches  of  the  fan  palm  had 
protected  from  evaporation,  now  gradually  disappear. 
As  in  the  iey  north,  the  animals  become  torpid  with 
cold,  so  here,  under  the  influenee  of  the  parching 
drought,  the  crocodile  and  the  boa  become  motionless 
and  fall  asleep,  deeply  buried  in  the  dry  mud.  Eveiy- 
where  the  death-threatening  drought  prevails,  and  yet 
by  the  play  of  the  refracted  rays  of  light,  producing  the 
phenomenon  of  the  mirage,  the  thirsty  traveller  is 
everywhere  pursued  by  the  iUusive  image  of  a  cool 
rippling  watery  mirror.* 

Horsea  and  cattle  in  vain  stretch  out  their  long 
necks,  and  snuffle  the  wmd  for  a  mobter  eurrent ;  but 
more  sagacious  and  cunning,  the  mule  taps  with  his 
fore-feet  the  melon  cactus,  and  then  vultures  warily 
to  drink  its  cool  juice.  Yet,  resort  to  tkb  vegetabk 
fountain  is  dangerous,  and  one  sees  many  animals 
that  have  been  lamed  by  the  prickles  of  the  cactus. 

The  reader  will,  probably,  recoUeet  the  capture  of 
Oymnoti  by  mules  and  hemes,  aa  described  )x3 
Humboldt ;  his  refleetion  upon  this  "  extraordinary 
battle  between  hozaea  and  fish ''  may  be  a  greatey 
novelty : 

*'  That  whieh  forms  the  invisible  but  living  weapon 
of  tkis  eleciric  eel ;— thai  which^  awakened  by  the  con> 
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tact  of  moiit  diFsimilar  particles,  circulates  tbrongh  all 
the  organs  of  plants  and  animals ; — that  which,  flashing 
fh)m  the  thunder  cloud,  illumines  the  wide  skyey 
canopy ; — that  which  draws  iron  to  iron  and  directs  the 
silent  recurring  march  of  the  guiding  needle  ;~alU  like 
the  sererd  hues  of  the  diyidM  ray  of  light,  flow  from 
one  source;  and  all  blend  again  together  in  one  per- 
petually, ererywhere  diffused,  force  or  power.** 

The  Author  adds  an  important  illostratiye  note  on 
this  passage: 

**  Whereyer  there  is  organization  and  life,  there  is 
also  electric  tension,  or  the  play  of  the  voltaic  pUe,  as 
the  experiments  of  KobiU  and  Matteucci,  and  especially 
the  latest  admirable  labours  of  £mil  du  Bois,  teach  us. 
The  last  named  physicist  has  succeeded  in  manifesting 
the  presence  of  the  electric  muscular  current  in  living 
and  wholly  unii^jured  animal  bodies :  he  shows  that  the 
human  body,  through  the  medium  of  a  copper  wire,  can 
cause  a  magnetic  needle  to  be  deflected  at  pleasure,  first 
in  one  and  then  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  have 
witnessed  these  movements  at  pleasure,  and  have  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  thereby  great  and  unexpected 
light  thrown  on  phenomena  to  which  I  had  Laboriously 
and  hopeftilly  devoted  seyeral  years  of  my  youth." 

Li  the  following  humiliating  analogies,  how  severe 
a  rebuke  is  read  to  proud  and  ever  contentious  man! 

*'  As  in  the  Steppe,  tigers  and  crocodiles  fight  with 
horses  and  cattle,  so  in  the  forests,  and  on  its  borders, 
in  the  wildernesses  of  Ouiana,  man  is  ever  armed 
againtt  man.  Some  tribes  drink  with  unnatural  thirst 
the  blood  of  their  enemies ;  others  apparently  weapon- 
less, and  yet  prepared  for  murder,  kill  with  a  poisoned 
thumb-nalL  The  weaker  hordes,  when  they  have  to  pass 
along  the  sandy  margin  of  the  rivers,  carefully  efface 
with  their  hands  the  tnoes  of  their  timid  footsteps. 
Thus,  man  in  the  lowest  stage  of  almost  animal  rude- 
ness, as  well  as  amidst  the  apparent  brilliancy  of  our 
higher  cultivation,  prepares  for  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men  increased  toil  and  danger.  The  traveller  wandering 
over  the  wide  globe  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  the 
historic  inquirer  searching  the  records  of  past  ages, 
finds  everywhere  the  uniform  and  saddening  sped^ide 
qf  man  al  variance  with  man,*" 

What  is  the  antidote  to  this  "unreconciled  discord 
of  nations?" — ^intellectual  calm  in  contemplating 
"  the  silent  life  of  vegetation,  and  the  hidden  ac- 
tivities of  forces  and  powers  operating  in  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  nature;  or,  obedient  to  the  inborn  impulse 
which  for  thousands  of  years  has  glowed  in  the  human 
breast)  man  gazes  upwards  in  meditative  contempla- 
tion on  those  celestial  orbs,  which  are  ever  pursuing 
in  undisturbed  harmony  their  ancient  and  unchanging 
course." 

*'  The  Cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,"  with  their  phe- 
nomena, occupy  the  second  Section  of  the  work.  To 
the  lake  forming  the  supposed  origin  of  this  river, 
was  transferred  by  geographers  the  site  of  the  island 
of  Pumaoena,  a  rock  of  micaceous  slate,  the  glitter  of 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  played,  in  the  fable 
of  £1  Dorado,  a  memorable  and  to  deceived  humanity 
often  a  fatal  part.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  natives, 
that  the  Magellanic  clouds  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  even  the  fine  nebules  in  the  consteUation  of  the 
ship  Argo,  are  a  reflection  of  the  metallic  brilliancy 
of  the  silver  mountains  of  the  Parima. 

It  has  been,  however,  difficult  to  dispkce  from  our 
mi^  this  fabled  Lake,  or  great  Mar  de  Parima,  which 


Humboldt,  after  his  return  from  America,  found  stiD 
set  down  as  having  a  length  of  160  English  geogra- 
phical miles;  whereas,  modem  researches  have  reduced 
it  to  the  little  Lake  of  Amuca,  of  two  or  three  miles 
circumference.  The  illusions  cherished  for  neariy 
two  centuries,  (several  hundred  lives  were  lost  in  the 
last  Spanish  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  El 
Dorado,  in  1775,)  have  thus  finally  terminated,  leaving 
some  results  of  geographical  knowledge  as  their  fruit. 
A  splendid  vegetable  Titan  rears  its  gigantic 
height  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouths  of  the  Guaviare 
and  Atabi^x).  This  is  the  Piriguao,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  palm-trees,  whose  smootib  and  polished  trunk, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  feet  high,  is  adorned  with  a 
delicate  flag-like  foliage  curled  at  the  margins.  Its  large 
and  beautifully-coloured  fruit  resembles  peaches,  and 
b  tinged  with  yellow  mingled  with  a  roseate  crimson. 
Seventy  or  eighty  of  them  form  enormous  pendulous 
bunches:  they  are  generally  devoid  of  seeds,  and 
offer  to  the  natives  a  nutritious  farinaceous  food,  to 
be  prepared  variously,  like  plantains  and  potatos. 

The  enigmatical  phenomena  of  the  so-called  "  bkck 
waters"  of  certain  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  are,  in 
reality,  of  a  coffee-brown  colour,  which,  in  the  shade  of 
palm  groves,  seems  almost  to  pass  into  ink-black. 
When  placed  in  transparent  vessels,  the  water  appears 
of  a  golden  yellow.  The  image  of  the  Southern  Con- 
stellation is  reflected  with  wonderful  deamess  in 
these  black  streams ;  and,  when  they  flow  gently,  they 
afford  to  the  observer  engaged  in  taking  astronomic^ 
observations  a  most  excellent  artificial  horizon. 

A  wonderful  prospect  of  the  river  of  Maypura  is 
enjoyed  from  the  rock  of  Manimi.  A  foaming  surface  of 
four  miles  in  length  presents  itself  at  once  to  the 
eye ;  iron-black  masses  of  rock,  resembling  ruins  and 
battlemented  towers,  rise  frowning  from  the  waters. 
Rocks  and  islands  are  adorned  with  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  tropical  forest;  a  perpetual  mist 
hovers  over  the  waters,  and. the  summits  of  the  lofty 
palms  pierce  through  the  cloud  of  spray  and  vapour. 
When  the  rays  of  the  glowing  evening  sun  are 
refracted  in  these  humid  exhalations,  a  magical  optical 
effect  begins.  Coloured  bows  shine,  vanish,  and  reap- 
pear ;  and  the  ethereal  image  is  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
the  breath  of  the  sporting  breeze.  During  the  long 
rainy  season,  the  streaming  waters  bring  down  blanda 
of  vegetable  mould;  and  thus  the  naked  rocks  are 
studded  with  bright  flower-beds,  adorned  with  Melas- 
tomas  and  Droseras,  and  with  small  silver-lea?ed 
Mimosas  and  ferns.  In  the  blue  distance,  the  eye 
rests  on  the  truncated  cone  of  the  mountain  chain  of 
Cunavami,  glowing  at  sunset,  as  if  in  roseate  flames, 
supposed  to  proceed  from  a  reflecting  surfiaoe  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  talc  or  mica  slate. 

The  Section  closes  with  an  emphatic  reflection  upon 
the  fate  of  the  brave  Atures,  who,  pressed  by  cannibal 
Caribs,  withdrew  to  the  rocks  of  the  Cataract;  a 
melancholy  refuge  and  dwelling-place,  in  which  the 
distressed  tribe  finally  perished,  and  with  them  their 
hmguage.  It  is  probable  that  the  last  family  may  not 
have  been  long  deceased ;  for  (a  singuhur  fact),  there  is 
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still  in  Majpura  an  old  parrot  of  whom  the  natives 
iCrm  toat  he  is  not  understood  because  he  speaks  the 
Ature  language.  Amidst  the  buryingplaee  of  this 
deceased  race,  upon  a  clear  and  cool  night,  the  moon 
encircled  with  coloured  rings,  and  high  in  the  zenith, 
whilst  the  summits  of  the  palms  rustled  above  the 
graves,  Humboldt  reflected : 

"  Thus  perish  the  generations  of  men !  Thus  do  the 
name  and  the  traces  of  nations  fade  and  disappear !  Yet 
when  each  blossom  of  man*8  intellect  withers, — 
when  in  the  storms  of  time  the  memorials  of  his  art 
moulder  and  decay,— an  ever  new  life  springs  forth  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  maternal  Nature  unfolds  un- 
ceasingly her  ferns,  her  flowers,  and  her  fruits ;  regard^ 
less,  though  man  with  his  passions  and  his  crimes  treads 
underfoot  her  ripening  harvest.** 

Li  the  next  Section — "The  Nocturnal  Life  of 
Animab  in  the  Primeval  Forest,"  their  characteristics 
are  vividly  drawn.  The  peace  of  the  Golden  Age  is 
far  from  prevailing  among  the  animals  of  this  American 
paradise,  which  carefully  watch  and  avoid  each  other. 
The  Capybara,  for  instance,  is  devoured  in  the  rivers 
by  the  crocodiles,  and  on  shore  by  the  tiger.  It  runs  so 
indifferently,  that  Humboldt  and  his  companions  were 
several  times  able  to  catch  individuals  from  among  the 
numerous  herds. 

"The  Structure  of  Plants,"  and  "The  Structure 
and  Mode  of  Action  of  Volcanos,"  are  the  subjects 
of  the  Essays  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Aspects." 
The  first  of  these  papers  opens  with  a  view  of  the 
Universal  profuse  Distribution  of  Oi^anic  Life,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  history  of  the  vegetable  covering  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  the  character  of  zones,  and  the 
forms  of  plants  which  principally  determine  the  phy- 
siognomy of  Nature.  Among  the  instances  of  tropi- 
cal luxuriance  of  the  equatorial  regions  in  contrast 
with  the  monotony  of  the  social  plants  of  Europe, 
Humboldt  mentions  trees  almost  as  lofty  as  our  oaks, 
adorned  with  flowers  almost  as  large  and  as  beautifid 
as  our  lilies.  On  the  shady  banks  of  the  Eio  Magda- 
Icna,  in  South  America,  there  grows  a  climbing 
Aristolochia,  bearing  flowers  four  feet  in  circum- 
ference, which  the  Lidian  boys  draw  over  their  heads 
in  sport,  and  wear  as  hats  or  helmets.  And  in  the 
islands  of  the  Lidian  Archipelago,  the  flower  of  the 
llafflesia  is  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
about  fourteen  pounds. 

The  "  Annotations  and  Additions  to  the  Physiog- 
nomy of  Plants  "  are  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  our 
givmg  anything  like  a  methodical  idea  of  their  variety. 
Jr  a  note  on  the  condor  are  related  some  remarkable 
instances  of  vision  of  objects  at  great  distances. 
Humboldt,  when  on  the  Cotopaxi,  at  14,470  feet 
above  the  sea,  witnessed  a  condor  soaring  aba  height 
at  which  he  appeared  only  as  a  small  black  speck! 
The  transparency  of  the  mountain  atmosphere  at  the 
Equator  is  such,  that  in  the  province  of  Quito, 
Humboldt  saw  the  white  mantle  or  poncho  of  a 
horseman,  at  a  horizontal  distance  of  S9,665  feet.  This 
was  our  traveller's  friend,  Bonpland,  moving  along  the 
face  of  a  black  precipice  on  the  volcano  of  Picliincha. 
Lightning  conductors  are  seen,  as  stated  by  Arago, 


from  the  greatest  distances,  and  under  the  smallest 
angles. 

The  condor,  by  the  way,  is  a  wonderful  bird :  he  is 
adopted  by  the  Chilians  on  their  coins,  as  the  symbol 
of  strength ;  in  captivity,  he  has  been  known  to  sup- 
port forty  days*  hunger ;  yet  he  is  so  voracious  that  ho 
will  gorge  himself  with  flesh  so  that  he  cannot  rise  in 
the  air  without  first  taking  a  short  run ;  to  prevent 
this,  his  prey,  a  dead  ox,  is  fenced  round,  when  the 
bird  is  either  killed  with  clubs  by  the  country-people, 
or  taken  alive  with  the  lasso. 

The  botanical  riches  of  the  "  Annotations  and 
Additions"  will  excite  "special  wonder ;"  whether  in 
the  details  of  the  candelabra-like  Cactus,  the  symme- 
trical Aloe,  the  leafless,  and  sad-looking  Casuarine®, 
the  needle-leaved  Conifero;  or  the  almost  animal- 
shaped  blossoms  of  Orchidcffi,  in  its  curious  host  of 
mosquito,  ant,  fly,  bee,  and  spider  forms.  A  predilec- 
tion for  this  superbly-flowering  group  of  plants  has 
so  increased,  that  the  number  cultivated  in  Europe 
by  the  brothers  Loddiges  in  1848,  was  estimated  at 
2,360  species;  while  in  1843  it  was  about  1,650, 
and  in  1813  only  115.  What  a  rich  mine  of  the  still 
unknown  superbly  flowering  Orchidecs  the  interior  of 
Africa  must  contain,  if  it  is  well  watered ! 

Appended  to  the  Essay  on  Volcanos  is  a  series  of 
re-calculated  barometric  measurements  of  Vesuvius, 
which  have  been  compared  with  the  results  commu- 
nicated to  Humboldt  in  manuscript  by  Lord  Minto, 
Visconti,  Monticelli,  Brioschi,  and  Poulett  Scrope. 
Li  a  note  on  the  waters  of  springs  rising  from  differ- 
ent depths,  we  find  that  an  artesian  boring  near  Min- 
den  is  the  greatest  known  depth  below  the  level  ol 
the  sea,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  at  2,232j 
feet,  fully  91®  Fahr. ;  while  the  mean  temperature  ol 
the  air  may  be  taken  49®.2  Fahr.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  in  the  third  century,  Samt  Patricius^ 
Bishop  of  Pertusa,  was  led  by  seeing  the  hot  spring; 
near  Carthage  to  a  very  just  view  respecting  th< 
cause  of  such  an  increase  of  heat. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  brilliant  chapter  o 
travel,  entitled,  "  The  Phiteau  of  Caxamarca,  th 
ancient  capital  of  the  Lica  Atahuallpa :  and  the  firs 
view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Crest  of  tb 
Andes ;"  in  which  appears  to  be  concentrated  a  largi 
volume  of  interestmg  incident  and  philosophic  n 
search  and  of  illustration  and  inquiry,  which  none  ba 
the  comprehensive  mind  of  Humboldt  could  bri]i| 
within  such  a  focus. 

It  should  be  added  that  Mrs.  Sabine  has  eminent 
fitted  the  "  Aspects"  for  popular  readmg;  by  Ang^ 
cising  the  translation  as  far  as  possible;  and  t 
appending  to  each  volume  an  attractive  summary  i 
its  contents ;  besides  an  index  to  the  entire  work. 


SOYER'S  MODERN  HOUSEWIFE.*       , 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  book  more  useft 
and  at  the  same  time  more  amusing,  than  the  0 
before  us.    It  is  a  curious  mixture  of  good  sense  ai 
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bftd  English,  of  French  sentiment  and  droUery,  of 
oalinary  science  and  literary  ignorance,  of  ingenious 
mistakes  and  endeavoars  to  conciliate  and  flatter  the 
uncouth  monster,  Jolin  Bull,  while  showing  him  the 
barfoaritj  and  absurdity  of  his  mode  of  feeding.  The 
whole  is  written  in  a  kindly,  amiable  manner,  in  the 
f6rm  of  letters  from  an  accomplished  m6nag6re  to 
another  married  lady,  and  evidently  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  benefit  the  British  nation.  And,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  some  of  the  serious  things 
uttered  by  M.  Soyer  were  taken  into  consideration  and 
acted  upon  by  that  nation,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  it. 
Li  no  country  in  the  world  do  we  find  such  good  meat, 
and  such  bad  cooks.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  old  proverb 
says,  that  "  Gtod  Almighty  sends  the  meat,  but  the 
Devil  sends  the  cooks,"  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all 
pious  and  patriotic  people  to  join  M.  Soyer  in  his 
crusade  against  the  cooks  of  Albion.  Let  them  be 
driven  back  forthwith  to  the  kitchen  of  the  Evil  One, 
there  to  prepare  eternal  indigestions  and  unpleasant 
meals  for  the  wicked.  But,  let  us  be  correct ;  M. 
Soyer  is  too  polite  to  have  recourse  to  personality ; 
when  he  finds  fault,  it  is  not  against  the  English 
cooks,  but  the  English  system  of  cookery,  that  he  dis- 
charges his  battery  of  eloquence.  We  beg  all  our 
readers,  especially  the  ladies,  to  read  the  following 
ettract  with  attention.  It  contains  important  truths, 
and  the  writer  speaks  with  authority.  We  may  laugh 
st  a  cook's  enthusiasm  in  tliis  art,  but  if  we  have 
eommon  sense,  we  shall  see  that  bad  cookery  is  no 
laughing  matter. 

*'  I  shall  therefore  name  all  joints  of  meat  which, 
though  numerous,  offer  but  little  variation  when  con- 
iimially  dressed  the  same  way,  and  observe  that  every- 
bddy  bii  Um  bad  habit  of  ranning  only  upon  a  few 
which  are  considered  the  best    They  are  as  follow : 

"  Those  in  beef  are  the  sirloin,  ribs,  round,  silver-side, 
aitchbone. 

''  In  mutton— leg,  saddle,  haunch,  loin. 

"  Lamb— fore-quarter  and  leg. 

"  Veal— fillet,  loin. 

**  Pork— leg,  nMurerib,  loin. 

"  Every  one  oi  these  joints  are  of  the  moat  expensive 
parts,  because  generally  used,  although  many  of  the 
other  parte  are  equally  as  good,  as  I  shall  prove  to  you, 
in  the  reoeipta  which  I  shall  write  for  the  dinner,  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  made  dishes  out  of  these  parts 
which  are  rarely  or  never  used  in  this  country  by  the 
middle  classes,  which  will  more  clearly  develop  to  you 
ny  ideas  on  the  subjeet  Besides,  there  is  this  advan- 
tage, thai  if  a  small  tradesman  were  to  follow  these 
receipts,  and  buy  every  other  time  he  foeB  to  the  butcher 
what  he  now  oonsiders  a  second-class  joint,  he  would  not 
onlv  he  conferring  a  public'beneflt,  but  also  one  on  him- 
self and  be  the  means  of  diminishing  the  price  of  those 
now  eonsidered  Uie  firsi-class,  whieh  at  the  present 
moment  bear  too  high  a  prioe  in  proportion^  but  which 
his  pride  causes  him  to  purchase. 

*'  To  prove  to  you  that  my  argument  is  correct,  look 
carefully  over  the  inclosed  list,  which  contains  aJl  the 
joints  Uiat  are  cut  from  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork, 
and  you  will  find  that  ten  of  the  prime  are  in  daily  use 
to  one  of  the  other,  and  principally  for  a  want  of  the 
knowledge  of  cookery,  leavmg  the  science  of  cooking  our 
food  to  a  fierce  or  slow  fire,  or  plunging  our  expensive 
provisions  into  an  ocean  of  boiling  water,  which  is 
thrown  away,  after  having  absorbed  a  great  portion  of 
the  succulence  of  the  meat.    T17  the  receipt  for  the 


Pot-au-feu ;  taste  the  broth  and  eat  the  meat,  and  tell  ' 
me  which  plan  you  consider  the  best  Do  not  think 
that  I  object  to  our  plain  joint,  because,  now  and  then, 
I  am  rather  partial  to  them ;  but  why  not  manage  to 
make  use  of  the  broth,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
water,  and  simmering  them,  instead  or  galloping  them 
at  a  special  railway-train  speed  t  Were  the  middle 
classes  only  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  domestic 
cookery  of  France,  they  would  certainly  live  better  and 
less  expensively  than  at  present;  very  often,  four  or  five 
difiTerent  little  made  dishes  may  be  made  fh>m  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  8unday*s  joint,  instead  of  its  appearing 
on  the  table  of  a  wealthy  tradesman  for  several  days 
oold,  and  often  unsightly,  and  backed  by  a  bottle  of 
variegated-coloured  pickles,  made  with  pyroligneous 
acid,  which  sets  my  teeth  on  edge  merely  in  thinking  of 
it,  and  balanoed  by  a  steaming  dish  of  potatos,  which, 
seen  through  the  parlour-window  by  the  customers  in 
the  shop,  would  make  them  think  there  was  a  grand 
gastronomic  festivity  taking  place  at  Mr.  A.'s  or  Mr.  B.*?, 
the  buttarman  or  greengrocer :  this  may  be  elcusable  once 
or  twice,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  with  an  inviting  salad, 
seasoned  with  merely  salt,  pepper,  oil,  and  vin^^ ;  but 
the  continual  repetition  of  that  way  of  living  in  winter, 
is,  I  consider,  a  domestic  crime. 

*'  Ton  will  perhaps  say,  that,  in  large  firms,  where 
forty  or  fifty,  or  more,  young  men  dine  every  day,  or 
even  in  public  establishments  still  more  numerous, 
many  professed  cooks  would  be  required  to  dress  the 
dinner,  if  my  plan  was  adopted;  not  at  all,  if  the 
kitchen  is  properly  oonstructeid ;  but  in  these  establish- 
ments, joinU,  of  necessity,  must  be  the  principal  viand, 
and  there  is  very  little  1^;  what  there  is,  is  consumed 
cold  for  supper.  But  even  there  an  amelioration  might 
take  place,  although  only  a  plain  joint,  either  boiled  or 
roasted,  roasted  or  boiled,  which  is  generally  the  yeariy 
bill  of  ikre,  and  so  simitle,  yet  seldom  well  done,  and 
often  badly,  which,  in  a  large  establishment,  must  create 
great  waste,  and  make  bad  food  out  of  good  meat,  and 
that  for  want  of  care  or  a  little  more  knowledge,  which 
may  appear  to  you  but  a  trifling  matter,  but  not  so  to 
thousands  of  poor  old  people,  with  toothleas  gams  and 
futiffued  stomachs,  made  comfortable  within  walUa  erected 
by  the  good  feelings  of  government,  or  by  public  charity. 
I  have  often  thought,  when  visiting  these  establish- 
ments, that  a  professed  cook  ought  to  be  appointed,  as 
well  as  a  medical  man,  to  visit  all  soch  in  the  metropolis, 
not  only  to  inspect  the  quality  of  the  provisions,  but 
superintend  the  arrangements  of  the  dietary  table,  and 
see  that  the  viands  are  properly  cooked,  and  thus  cor- 
rect the  lamentable  ignorance  which  exists  at  the  present 
day.  I  am  confident  that  tons  of  meat  are  daily  wasted 
in  such  institutions  throughout  the  oountrr,  which,  if 
well  employed.  Would  feed  a  great  part  of  the  starving 
poor  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  same  system  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  all  the  provincial  towns ;  and  if  it  was 
in  existence,  we  should  not  have  to  deplore  such  lament- 
able scenes  which  we  had  latterly  to  witness  at  Tooting, 
where,  no  doubt,  many  were  to  blame ;  for,  by  the  odcula- 
tion  I  have  nuide,  the  allowance,  though  rather  limited, 
was  amply  large  enough  to  allow  for  good  provisions 
and  leave  suflldent  remuneration  for  any  reasonable  and 
not  covetous  man.  Why  should  not  these  poor  children 
be  watched  over,  and  made  as  comfortable  in  every 
respect  as  the  wish  of  those  who  pay  to  support  them 
require  1  Besides,  it  has  an  etkei  upon  after  genera- 
tions ;  for  upon  the  food  at  the  period  of  growtii  depends 
the  nature  of  the  mind  at  a  more  advanced  age,  as  well 
as  the  stature  of  the  man.  Do  we  not  evince  our  care 
to  objects  of  the  brute  creation,  and  feed  with  the 
greatest  attention  the  race-horse  1  Compare  him  with 
others  of  his  spedea  not  so  humanely  treated,  and  acte 
the  difference.  So  it  is  with  the  human  raoe ;  and  I 
might  almost  say,  the  prosperity  of  a  country  depends 
upon  the  food  of  its  youth.  Ton  will  perhaps  think 
that  I  am  rather  sharp  in  my  remarks,  and  probably 
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longer  than  is  required,  but  still  it  will  be  gratifying  to 
both  of  QB,  should  we  find  that  these  remarks  prove 
beneficial  to  such  establishments  as  above  mentioned  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  giving  notoriety  to  these  important 
details,  and  being  positive  in  exposing  the  truth,  that 
we  ean  be  believed  and  followed ;  and  you  must  not  mind 
displeaBing  the  few,  if  you  are  to  be  useful  to  the  many." 
— fp.64— 66. 

This  extract  is  long,  but  wc  could  not  prevail  on 
ourselves  to  shorten  it,  as  it  appears  to  us  calculated 
to  do  much  good.  We  trust  our  readers  will  give  us 
credit  for  catering  as  well  for  their  amusement  in  the 
following  extracts,  as  we  have  for  their  instruction  in 
the  foregoing  one : — 

"  When  parents  of  families  are  blessed  by  the  increase 
of  business  according  to  that  of  their  family,  it  is  there 
that  you  will  find  genuine  domestic  happiness  and 
natural  love ;  and  let  me  tell  yon,  dearest,  that  the  sight 
of  a  Sunday's  dinner  in  a  tradesman's  house  in  England 
it  worUiy  of  being  traced  by  the  pencil  of  the  most 
meritorious  artist  of  the  age,  and  would  not  have  dis- 
graced that  of  a  Wilkie,  Goodall,  or  Absolon,  by  seeing 
dtting  round  an  inviting  table  four  or  five  of  those 
healthy  and  generally  handsome  faces  of  the  young  chil- 
dren of  Albion,  waiting  until  after  the  usual  blessing 
has  been  invoked  by  the  eldest,  toith  the  grealest  anxiety 
who  is  to  be  first  served,  trying  to  open  their  eyes  as 
lai^  as  their  appetites,  at  the  disappearance  of  a  cover 
removed  by  a  clean  country  servant,  who  exposes  to 
their  view  the  immortal  piece  of  roast  beef,  from  which 
a  most  excellent  exhalation  escapes  as  from  a  crater  of 
happiness,  and  seems  to  fill  the  room  as  well  as  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  party  with  Joy,  and  the  still  greater 
anxiety  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  who  have 
cunningly  reserved  their  infantine  appetites  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  still  greater  national  dish,  and  more 
pleasing  to  their  fancies,  the  plum  pudding,  to  which, 
ror  the  oeession,  a  few  spoon&ls  of  brandy  have  been 
poured  on  the  dish,  and  set  on  fire  the  moment  of 
placing  it  before  the  mother,  who  hurries  to  serve  them, 
in  thenope  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  unmusical  domestic 
harmony  of  the  little  ones,  who  do  not  fear  to  bum  their 
mouths,  as  long  as  they  satisfy  their  appetites.  Having 
BOW,  dearest,  given  them  their  full  due  respecting  the 
comfort  of  their  Sunday's  dinner,  1  have  in  many 
instance  had  to  complain  of  the  way  manv  of  the 
industrVbs  classes  dine  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
I  always  used  to  say,  when  in  business,  that  he  who 
works  well  deserves  to  live  well,— I  do  not  mean  to  say 
extravagantly,  but  that  devoting  one  hour  a-day  to  their 
principal  meal  ought  to  be  classified  as  a  matter  of 
DUflineeB  in  regard  to  economy.  We,  therefore,  must  be 
very  positive  upon  tiiis  important  question,  and  make 
them  perceive,  that  dining  well  once  or  twice  a-week  is 
really  unworthy  of  such  a  civilized  and  wealthy  country 
as  ours,  where  provisions  cannot  be  excelled  by  any 
other,  both  in  r^ard  to  quantity  and  quality."~?p. 
6S,  08. 

Our  readers  have  already  discovered  that  M.  Soyer 
is  a  wit  and  an  observer.  His  satirical  remarks  on 
society  are  well  worth  reading : — 

"  Ma  OBftai  Eloisb, — ^Bemembering  your  admiration 
of  ihib  small  deasert  1  j>ut  on  the  table  at  my  last  birth- 
day party,  you  will,  lam  oonfident,  feel  interested  in 
the  description  of  desserts  in  general,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  few  more  hints  and  receipts,  which  will  tend  both 
to  eoonomise  as  well  as  gratify  the  palate  and  sight; 
tad  very  different  in  style  from  some  of  our  visitors, 
who,  though  they  spend  their  money  freely  enough  when 
they  give  their  Christmas  party,  but  still  keep  up  the 
old  style  of  covering  their  table  with  dij  sweet  stuff, 
and,  in  the  way  of  fVuits,  display  oranges  m  their  origi- 


nal golden  skin,  Ribston  pippins  in  their  monmfhl  ones, 
American  apples  with  their  vermilion  cheeks,  large 
winter  pears  in  their  substantial  state,  the  whole  orna- 
mented and  crowned  with  laurel,  no  doubt  to  signify 
their  immortality,  being  present  upon  almost  eveiy 
table  from  year  to  year,  especially  the  unsociable  pear, 
which  no  teeth  can  ever  ii^jure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  ii^jure  the  teeth.  A  very  comical  friend  assured 
us,  as  a&ct,  that  he  had  met  one  of  the  before-mentioned 

Eears  in  three  difierent  parties  in  less  than  a  week, 
aving,  for  ouriority's  sake,  engraved  his  initial  with  a 
penknife  upon  one  he  wss  served  with  at  the  first  party. 
'And  talk  about  pine-apples,'  said  he,  'many  times  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  same,  and 
even  as  much  as  twice  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  quite 
in  a  different  direction,  that  is,  on  a  dinner-table  in  l^e 
west-end  about  eight  in  the  evening,  and,  at  midnight, 
on  the  supper-table  of  a  civic  .ball ;  at  dinner  being 
perched  on  an  elevated  stand  in  the  eentre  of  a  laige 
wide  table,  so  much  out  of  reach  that  it  would  almost 
require  a  small  ladder  to  get  at  it;  and  I  must  say  that 
eveiy  guest  present  paid  due  respect  to  his  high  posi- 
tion, and  never  made  an  assault,  or  even  an  attempt  to 
disturb,  much  less  to  uncrown,  his  fruity  migesty, 
though,  now  and  then,  one  of  the  fair  guests,  as  a  eom- 
pliment,  would  remark  to  the  amphitrion,  Uiat  she 
never  saw  in  her  life  a  finer  pine-apple.  "  Very  fine, 
very  fine  indeed,  madam  I  will  you  allow  me  to  offer 
you  part  of  an  orange  V*  "  Not  any  more,  I  thank  you, 
sir,"  being  the  reply.' 

"  On  the  supper-table  this  aristocratic  and  inacces- 
sible pine  still  holds  its  kingly  rank,  and  is  still  proudly 
perched  on  the  top.  of  a  sideboard,  surrounded  by  Por- 
tugal or  Rhenish  grapes,  and  to  prevent  its  dethrone- 
ment by  removing  the  grapes,  the  intelligent  waiter  has 
carefully  tied  it  to  the  ornament  that  supports  it  Our 
fnend,  who  Is  a  literary  gentleman,  has  promised  to 
write  a  small  brochure,  to  be  called  the  '  Memoirs  of  a 
Pine  apple  in  London,'  which,  1  am  confident,  will  not 
fail  of  being  very  interesting,  having  had  the  advantage 
of  mixing  in  so  many  different  societies." — Pp.  861, 862. 

The  next  extract  will  exhibit  M.  Beyer's  powers  of 
imagination.  Is  there  not  something  sublime  in  the 
fancy  that  originated  this  marvellous  vision  of  a 
"  Marvellous  Boy  "  on  Primrose  Hill  ? 

"  People  ought  really  to  devote  more  time,  care,  and 
personal  attention  to  their  daily  subsistence,  it  being 
the  most  expensive  department  through  life  of  human 
luxury.  I  shall,  for  example,  give  you  a  slight  and  cor- 
rect idea  of  it,  which  I  am  confident  you  never  before 
conceived.  For  this  1  shall  propose  to  take  seventy 
years  of  the  life  of  an  epicure,  beyond  which  age  many 
of  that  class  of  bon  vivants  arrive,  and  even  above  eighty, 
still  in  thoiiill  enjoyment  of  d^ustation,&c.  (for  example^ 
Talleyrand,  Cambac6r^,  Lord  Sefton,  &c.) ;  if  the  nrst 
of  the  said  epicures  when  entering  on  the  tenth  spring 
of  his  extraordinary  career,  had  been  placed  on  an 
eminence,  say,  the  top  of  Primrose-hill,  and  had  had 
exhibited  before  Ms  Infantine  eyes  the  enormous 
Quantity  of  food  his  then  insignificant  person  would 
destroy  before  he  attained  his  seventy-first  year,— first, 
he  would  believe  it  must  be  a  delusion ;  then,  secondly, 
he  would  inquire,  where  the  money  oould  come  from  to 
purchase  so  much  luxurious  extravagance  1  But  here  I 
shall  leave  the  pecuniary  expenses  on  one  side,  which  a 
man  of  wealth  can  easily  surmount  when  required.  So 
now,  dearest,  for  the  extraordinary  iaet  Imagine  on 
the  top  of  the  above-mentioned  hill  a  rushlight  of  a  boy 
just  entering  his  tenth  year,  surrounded  with  the 
reeherchi  provision  and  delicacies  claimed  by  his  rank 
and  wealth,  taking  merely  the  medium  consumption  of 
his  dailv  meals.  By  closely  calculating,  he  would  be 
surrounded  [and  gazed  at  by  the  following  number  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  &c :— By  no  less  than  80  oxen, 
200  sheep,  100  calves^  200  lambs,  60  pigs;  in  poultry. 
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1,200  fow1i»  800  tnrlreys,  150  geaee,  400  dncklings,  263 
pigeons,  1,400  partridges,  pheasants,  and  grouse ;  600 
woodcocks  and  snipes ;  600  wild-ducks,  widgeon,  and 
(•>! ;  450  plovers,  ruffes,  and  reeves ;  800  quails,  orto- 
lans, and  dotterels,  and  a  few  guillemdts  and  other 
foreign  birds ;  also  500  hares  and  rabbits,  40  deer,  120 
Guinea  fowl,  10  peacocks;  and  860  wild-fowl.  In  the 
way  of  fish,  120  turbot,  140  salmon,  120  cod,  260  trout, 
400  mackerel,  800  whitings,  800  soles  and  slips,  400 
flounders,  400  red  mullet,  200  eels,  150  haddocks,  400 
herrings,  5,000  smelts,  and  some  hundred  thousand  of 
those  delicious  silvery  whitebait,  besides  a  few  hundred 
species  of  fresh-water  fishes.  In  shell-fish,  20  turtle, 
80,000  oysters,  1,500  lobsters  or  orabs,  300,000  prawns, 
shrimps,  sardines,  and  anchovies.  In  the  way  of  fruit, 
about  500  lbs.  of  grapes,  860  lbs.  of  pine-apples,  600 
peaches,  1,400  apricots,  240  melons,  and  some  hundred 
thousand  plums,  greengages,  apples,  pears,  and  some 
millions  of  cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
mulberries,  and  an  abundance  of  other  small  fruit,  viz. 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  dry  figs,  and  plums.  In  vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  5,475  Ibr.  weight,  and  about  2,484|  lbs. 
of  butter,  684  lbs.  of  cheese,  21,000  eggs,  800  ditto 
plovers'.  Of  bread,  4|  tons,  half  a  ton  of  salt  and  pep- 
per, near  2|  tons  of  sugar ;  and,  if  he  had  happened  to 
be  a  covetous  boy,  he  could  have  formed  a  fortification 
or  moat  round  the  said  hill  with  the  liquids  he  would 
have  to  partake  of  to  fitcilitate  the  digestion  of  the 
above-named  provisions,  which  would  amount  to  no 
less  than  11,673|  gallons,  which  may  be  taken  as  below; 
49  hogsheads  of  wine,  1,868|  gallons  of  beer,  584  gal- 
lons of  spirits,  842  liqueur,  2,394|  gallons  of  coffee,  cocoa, 
tea,  &c.,  and  304  eallons  of  milk,  2,736  gallons  of  water, 
all  of  which  would  actually  protect  him  and  his  antici- 
pated property  from  any  young  thief  or  fellow-schoolboy, 
like  Alexandre  Dumas  had  protected  Dante  and  his 
immense  treasure  from  the  pirates  in  his  island  of 
Monte  Christa'*— Pp.  408—410. 

We  have  cited  enough  to  convince  every  reader  that 
M.  Soyer  is  what  all  who  know  him  acknowledge  him 
to  be,  viz.  a  very  clever,  and  a  very  good  fellow.  We 
have  been  desirous  to  bear  testimony  to  this  fact; 
there  is  no  need  to  declare  that  he  is  a  yery  good  cook. 
All  the  world  knows  that  he  is  also  a  very  good 
teacher,  as  is  shown  in  the  book  before  ns,  in  which 
he  takes  great  pains  to  explain  the  principles  of  good 
cookery,  as  well  as  to  give  the  best  directions  for  the 
practice  of  this  really  important  art,  among  the  middle 
classes  in  England.  This  work  contains  about  a 
"thousand  receipts  for  the  economic  and  judicious 
preparation  of  every  meal  of  the  day,  with  those  of  the 
nursery  and  sick  room,  and  minute  directions  for 
family  management  in  all  its  branches." 

"The  Fair  Daughters  of  Albion,"  to  whom  the 
" Modem  Housewife"  is  gracefully  introduced  by  M. 
Soyer,  cannot  fail  to  beneGt  largely  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  her.  Their  chances  of  marriage 
will  be  doubled,  and  their  chances  of  peace  and  comfort 
after  marriage  will  be  quadrupled,  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  treasure  of  a 
woman. 


"  Practice  in  Gterman.  Adapted  for  Self-Listmction." 
By  Falck  Lebahn.  London :  Whittaker  &  Co.  1849. 
The  German  language  is  now,  as  the  French  was 
formerly,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  studies  of  the 
English  student.  It  abounds  in  richness ;  its  resources 
are  immense,  and  for  all  literary  persons,  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  a  desideratum  -,  while  for  people  in  general,  both 


as  a  polite  accomplishment,  and  the  open  gate  to  a 
vast  field  of  amusement  and  information,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  it  is  of  the  highest  and  most  essential 
value.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  branches  of 
education,  the  want  has  long  been  acknowledged  of 
an  efiicicnt  medium  of  instruction.  Mr.  Falck  Lebahn, 
in  his  "  German  in  one  Volume,"  presented  the  public 
with  a  work  at  once  simple,  complete,  and  ably 
arranged.  It  was  the  very  best  of  its  class.  He  has 
now  laid  before  us  "Practice  in  German,"  which, 
containing  as  it  does  an  interlinear  translation  of  La 
Motte  Fouqu^'s  tale,  "Uudine,"  with  the  most 
complete  and  copious  explanatory  notes,  will  be  found 
invaluable — ^indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  all  students 
of  German,  who  wish  with  little  labour  and  great 
cert&inty  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  this  magnificent 
language.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  origimu;  its 
^ecution  is  admirable.  With  it  and  its  companion 
volume,  any  one  may,  with  ordinary  diligence,  and  m 
a  comparatively  brief  time,  acquire  a  competent  ac- 
quaintance with  German.  There  are  few  classes  of 
books  which  are  more  numerously  supplied,  and  there 
are  few  branches  of  literature  in  which  the  competition 
is  greater,  than  books  of  instruction  in  languages,  and 
there  are  few  things  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  one 
that  is  really  good.  We  have  seen  many  German 
grammars,  and  many  works  of  assistance  to  the  student; 
but  we  can  without  partiality  say,  that  Mr.  Falck 
Lebahn's  is  at  once  the  simplest,  completest,  and  the 
clearest  road  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  that 
ever  came  under  our  observation. 

"  Maternal  Love."  By  Margratia  London.  3  vols, 
post  Svo.  This  work  is  a  strange  mixture  of  sense 
and  nonsense  —  common-place  and  eccentricity.  It 
cannot  be  called  a  dull  book,  because  there  is  absurdity 
enough  in  it  to  keep  the  reader  awake ;  but  to  call  it 
interesting  or  agreeable,  would  be  to  misapply  the 
words  unjustifiably.  The  authoress  has  peculiar  notions 
on  politics,  education,  and  social  morals,  which  she 
introduces  into  this  novel ; — they  are  not  calculated 
to  fire  mankind  with  enthusiasm  in  their  cause,  and 
will  be  perfectly  harmless  to  the  general  reader,  if  they 
do  not  prove  very  amusing. 

"  Rudimentary  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Archi- 
tecture, Civil  and  Naval — ^Building  and  Construction — 
Early  and  Ecclestiastical  Art — ^Engineering,  Civil  and 
Mechanical  —  Fine  Art  —  Mining  —  Surveying,  &c" 
By  John  Weale.  London :  J.  Weale.  High  Holbom. 
The  title  of  a  book  like  this  conveys  its  best  panegyric 
if  the  promise  it  contains  be  really  carried  out ;  and 
such  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  useful 
compilation,  which  has  many  novel. and  interesting 
features  which  render  it  valuable  and  engaging,  not 
only  to  the  professional,  but  general  reader,  who  will 
find  here  what  it  would  often  cost  him  much  trouble 
and  research  to  discover  elsewhere.  Such,  for  exam^e, 
is  the  collation  from  Dugdalc's  Monasticon,  of  the 
abbeys,  alien  priories,  collegiate  churches,  monasteries, 
with  their  several  orders  and  dates  of  foundation.  In 
short,  this  "  Dictionary  of  Terms  "  well  supplies,  in  a 
compendious  form,  a  deficiency  very  often  felt  by  the 
student. 
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